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Author's  Preface. 


The  history  of  medicine,  of  all  the  branches  of  that  art,  is  the  one  to 
which  least  attention  is  devoted  by  physicians ;  and  yet  its  study  not  only 
possesses  great  scientific  value,  but  likewise  includes  an  important  germ  of 
practical  information. 

To  attain  both  the  objects  thus  indicated,  b^'  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
bis  colleagues,  the  practitioners  of  medicine,  the  history  of  their  depart- 
ment and  their  profession,  was  the  original  design  of  the  author  in  the 
publication  of  the  present  work.  For  those  who  are  interested  solely  in 
literary  aims  his  book  was  not  written,  and  accordingly  he  has  omitted 
extended  bibliographical  notices,  preferring  to  refer  the  reader  for  these  to 
the  larger  manuals  on  this  subject.  ^  His  plan  has  been  to  consider  first  the 
genetic  side  of  the  subject,  introducing  for  this  purpose  a  sketch  of  even 
prehistoric  medicine,  and  next  to  set  forth  the  hiistory  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  considerable  detail.  In  both  departments  he  has  striven  to 
present  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  should  awaken  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  Whether  he  has  failed  in  his  purpose  or  fallen 
behind  the  aims  which  he  had  set  before  him  it  is  not  for  him  to  decide. 
No  man  is  perfect ;  neither  is  any  book.  But  in  so  weighty  an  undertaking 
as  the  publication  of  a  work  on  general  history  the  author  hopes  for  that 
indulgence  which  may  be  claimed,  indeed,  by  every  man  who  has  done  his 
work  honestly,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  strength,  and  who  seeks  to 
appear  no  greater  than  he  really  is. 

Of  course,  for  most  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  present  work  the  author 
is  indebted  to  others.  Still  he  has  ever}' where  preserved  the  right  of  inde- 
pendent examination  and  judgment  as  to  who,  |^mong  the  often  conflicting 
authorities,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  reliable.  Many  things,  however, 
he  has  proved  by  reference  to  the  original  authorities,  and  thus  made  them, 
as  it  were,  his  own.  The  conception  of  the  history  of  medicine  as  a  branch 
of  the  general  history  of  civilization,  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
profession  and  his  account  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  recent  develop- 
ments of  medical  art,  he  believes  he  may  also  justl}*  claim  as  original. 

That  the  book  has  found  so  conscientious  a  collaborator,  to  whom  it 
is  indebted  for  considerable  amplification  —  particularly  in  the  sections  on 
English  and  American  medicine,  with  which  he  was,  of  course,  better 
acquainted  than  the  author  —  and  numerous  corrections,  is  an  advantage 
which  no  one  can  better  appreciate  than  the  author  himself. 

The  latter  trusts  that  the  constellations  of  the  West  ma}'  prove  pro- 
pitious to  his  work  and  enable  it  to  serve  the  cause  for  which  it  pleads. 

JOH.  HERMANN  BASS. 
Worms  on  the  Rhine,  March,  1889. 

1.  In  order  to  economize  space  the  bibliography  of  the  author's  original  German  edi- 
tion has  been  omitted. 


Translator's  Preface, 


The  object  of  the  present  work,  so  far  as  the  translator  is  ooncemed, 
to  present  to  the  American  medical  profession  a  treatise  on  the  history 
medicine  neither  so  superficial  and  ^'  sketchy  "  as  to  disappoint,  nor  yet 
volaminous  and  philosophical  as  to  weary  the  reader. 

The  ''  Grundriss  der  Oeschichte  der  Medicin  "  of  Dr.  Baas  seemed  to 
B  translator  to  meet  the  above  requirements  more  nearly  than  any  other 
satise  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  his  proposal  to  render  the  work 
to  English  met  with  the  heartiest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
lose  notes  for  his  own  second  edition  were  finely  placed  at  his  disposal. 
>w  extensive  these  notes  were  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they 
ve  increased  the  size  of  the  book  about  one  third,  and  at  least  correspond- 
^Ij  enhanced  its  useftilness. 

The  sections  of  the  original  work  on  English,  and  particularly  on 
merican  medicine  have  been  largely  expanded  by  the  translator,  and  he 
»pes  that  these  will  prove  a  feature  of  special  attraction  to  the  American 
ader.  In  everything  the  desire  has  been  to  render  the  book  a  lueful  one, 
id  to  this  object  perfect  symmetry  and  literary  elegance  have  been  occa- 
onally  partially  sacrificed. 

The  additions  of  the  translator  are  distinguished  by  brackets  or  his 
itial  (except  as  otherwise  indicated  in  the  work  itself),  and  for  these  he 
one  is  responsible. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  names,  dates  etc.  as  accurate 
i  possible,  but  in  a  work  involving  such  an  infinity  of  details  of  this 
&ture  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  some  errors  and  omissions 
lould  not  be  found.  For  these  the  translator  can  merely  beg  the  mantle 
r  that  charity  which,  according  to  the  apostle,  "  shall  cover  the  multitude 
rsins'\ 

H.  E.  HANDERSON. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June,  1889. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 


"  Hoc  illad  est  pru;cipue  in  cognitione  rerum  sal- 
ubre  ac  frugiferiim,  ointiis  te  exempli  documenta  in 
illustri  posita  monumento  intiieri." 

Livii  prscfatio. 

The  study  of  the  history*  of  medicine  and  the  medical  profession 
umiuestionably  offers  even  to  the  la3-man,  fi-om  certain  points  of  view, 
many  features  of  interest.  In  the  first  place,  as  an  extensive  and  import- 
ant branch  of  the  general  history  of  culture,  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
historian  of  civilization,  though  singularly  enough,  up  to  the  present  time 
it  has  not,  in  this  point  of  view,  been  duly  estimate<l.  It  shows  itself 
refjuisite  too  for  the  statesman  and  jurist,  since  manifestly  they  can  per- 
manently and  properly  adjust  the  estimation  and  the  position  of  physicians 
in  the  state,  only  by  a  thorough  cognizance  of  the  historical  development  of 
their  professional  relations.  It  likewise  permits  the  philosopher  to  see  the 
influence  of  his  science  upon  medicine,  and  conversely  the  influence  of 
nieilicine  upon  philosophy — a  reciprocal  influence  which,  from  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  time  down  to  the  present  day,  has  been  strongly  manifested.  Even 
for  the  theologian  also  the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  possesses  a 
scientiiic  value,  because  it  shows  that  medicine  and  theology,  now  it  would 
s**em  irreconcilably  at  variance,  were  in  their  early  periotls  of  development 
most  intimately  united,  like  twin  sisters  in  the  womb,  whom  we  are  unable 
for  a  long  period  to  recognize  as  distinct  beings,  and  of  whom  even  after 
birth  we  cannot  say  which  is  the  elder,  since  both  were  born  at  the  same 
time.  To  the  naturalist  it  teaches  how  the  branches  of  his  science,  which 
lift  their  heads  so  proudly  to-day,  were  originally  mere  offshoots  of  medi- 
cine, and  have  been  only  recently  planted  as  independent  growths  upon 
'^  soil  of  their  own.  Finally  it  gives  to  the  man  of  genuine  education  the 
^•^'st  opportunity  for  judging  medical  ability  and  medical  activity.  An 
iM'<|uaintanee  with  the  histor}'  of  his  science  is,  however,  especially  indis- 
l)en8ahle  to  the  practical  physician,  if  he  would  thoroughly  comprehend 
i»nil  penetrate  the  secrets  of  his  profession.  To  him,  indeed,  it  is  the  bright 
^"'1 1)olar  star,  since  undoubtedly  it  alone  can  teach  him  tlie  principles  of  a 
™wlical  practice  independent  of  tlie  currents,  the  faith  and  the  supc»rstition 
<'f  the  present.  Moreover,  it  offers  him  as  scientific  gain,  through  the 
knowleilge  of  the  past,  the  measure  for  a  just  and  well-founded  criticism 
^'  the  doings  of  his  own  time,  places  in  his  hand  the  thread  by  which 
^'e  unites  past  conditions  and  efforts  with  tliose  of  the  present,  and  sets 
^fore  him  the  mirror  in  which  he  may  observe  and  compare  the  past  and 
prt^nt.  in  order  to  draw  therefrom  well-grounded  conclusions  for  the 
Tuture. 

(1) 


An  acquaintance  with  tbe  views  and  the  knowledge  of  epochs  ah^ad 
submerged  in  the  shoreless  ocean  of  time,  frees  the  mind  from  the  fettei 
and  currents  of  the  day,  with  its  often  oppressive  restraint,  widens  tti 
horizon  for  a  glance  into  the  past,  and  an  insight  into  the  present  of  hunM]fc 
activit}',  deepens  the  view  for  a  comprehension  of  the  ideas  which  guide 
the  earlier  and  the  more  recent  physicians,  and  gives,  on  the  other  hand,  tr 
our  daily  professional  labor  a  higher  consecration,  by  inserting  it  as  a  mas 
useful  and  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  development  of  past  and  futun 
humanity.  The  significance  of  the  work  of  the  individual,  and  his  tru( 
value  and  true  position  with  regard  to  all  humanity,  are  first  revealed  to  us 
elearly  in  and  through  history. 

When,  however,  we  have  reviewed  the  labors  of  thousands  of  years, 
and  have  seen  how  in  their  course  our  science  has  been  advanced,  albeit 
in  unexpected!}'  tedious  ways ;  when  too  we  have  found  how  little  service, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  rendered  to  the  main  object  of  medicine — the  cun' 
of  disease — and  above  all  in  internal  medicine,  which  enjoys  the  most  ex- 
tensive field  of  activity,  we  are  at  first  sadly  disappointed.  For  in  spite  ol 
all  therapeutics,  the  word  of  the  Psalmist  preserves  its  internal  truth ; 
'•  As  for  man  his  days  are  as  grass  :  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourish- 
eth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone.'  But  on  a  closer  study 
of  the  subject,  this  knowledge  awakens  another  feeling. 

For  as  no  other  department  of  the  medical  sciences  is  so  well  adapted 
to  educate  the  physician  in  conscious  modesty,  so  on  the  other  hand,  none 
is  so  fitted  to  fill  his  consciousness  with  just  pride  in  his  often  contesteii 
and  self-sacrificing  labors.  As  the  history  of  medicine  shows  him  Ihc 
inadecjuacy  of  medical  knowledge  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  absolute 
nullity  of  medical  skill  in  the  struggle  with  the  laws  of  an  all-|)owerful 
nature,  so  it  places  before  his  eyes  the  unwearietl  struggles  of  the  physicians 
of  all  ages — struggles  to  investigate  those  laws,  and  to  appropriate  to  the 
healing  and  blessing  of  suttering  humanity  the  knowledge  already  ac(iuireil 
or  to  be  ac<iuired,  thereby.  Hence  we  prize  infinitely  less  the  fact  that 
histor}',  among  almost  all  people,  presents  to  our  ejes  the  immortal  godfi 
as  the  authors  of  medical  art,  than  that  it  teaches  us  how  mortal  men  have 
struggled  continually  after  god-like  aims — the  prexention,  the  cure,  or  a1 
east  the  alleviation  lof  the  woe  and  sutfering  imi)<)sed  as  an  unavoidable 
heritage*,  and  in  a  thousand  diflerent  forms,  upon  us  created  beings — ever 
though  to-day.  as  in  the  past,  these  aims  have  been  only  imj>erfectly  at 
tained.  The  history  of  medicine  also  teaches  us  to  honor,  indeed  t< 
admire,  humanity,  particularly  physicians  and  their  past  and  present 
struggles,  while  our  daily  practice  and  the  daily  actions  of  individuab 
might  i>erhaps  readily  lead  us  to  an  opposite  feeling.  It  shows  us  hov 
many  a  noble  man  has  served  medical  science,  and  art,  and  humanity- 
devoting  his  self-denying  strength  and  life  to  the  sick,  the  feeble,  the  per 
secuted,  the  poor,  and  the  insane,  and  performing  deeds  which  have  not,  in 
deed,  dazzled  and  carried  away  the  multitude  by  their  brilliant  results,  bul 


—  3  — 

Lave  worked  ou  (|uietly  and  beneficently  through  all  futurity,  leading 
homanity  nearer  to  the  lolly  aims  of  humane  thought  and  action.  For  the 
c<«9olation  of  these  men  there  has  often  rcMnained  only  the  beautiful  say- 
ing, tbat  even  had  tiieir  life  been  glorious,  yet  it  would  have  been  but  labor 
and  sorrow. 

In  like  manner  history  brings  before  us  those  spirits  who  have 
strugglwl  for  such  noble  aims  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  known 
centuries,  both  the  highly-gifted,  victorious  and  great,  who  have  borne  aloft 
liefore  our  eyes  the  brightness  of  their  immortal  names,  and  those  who, 
Ie9sfuvore<l  by  nature,  have  shone  with  a  more  modest  light,  and  must 
thus  Ik?  sought  for  in  their  homes,  only  that  we  may  learn  to  prize  and 
honor  their  struggles  and  their  pei*severunce  the  more  freely,  because  their 
desires  wen*  supported  by  less  eminent  natural  endowments.  History 
j»how8  U8.  too.  those  whose  actions  have  shone  with  a  false  and  almost 
unearthly  gleam  in  times  of  intellectual  night.  It  teaches  us  how  those 
spirits  strove  to  ix»cognize — and  in  some  small  degree  did  actualh*  recog- 
nizt^the  forces  acting  uix)n  and  in  man.  how  they  pointed  them  out, 
and  utilizetl  them,  how  in  the  midst  of,  and  in  spite  of  this  constant, 
struggle  and  search,  that  saying  from  the  mouth  of  the  most  gracious 
of  mankind  has  proven  its  eternal  truth  :  '•  Fragmentary  are  all  our  knowl- 
«?<lgeand  our  acti<ms,  and  our  gaze  ambiguous  as  in  a  mirror.'' 

Thus  chiinge  in  our  views  seems  to  he  the  only  permanent  phenomenon, 
and  in  no  science  has  the  maxim :  *•  Much  arises  which  has  airead}'  per- 
ished, and  what  is  now  honored  is  already  declining,"  attained  such  ex- 
ti*nded  verification  as  in  the  very  science  of  medicine.  Even  so  in  this 
sam^*  science  has  been  proven  the  Irntij  of  that  other  saying:  '•  As  long  as 
man  stru girl es  he  eri-s  ".  To  err  in  its  struggles  after  the  truth  is.  however, 
:ui*onlin(f  lo  the  resigned  expression  of  Lessing.  the  portion  of  humanity, 
and  alisolute  truth  is  of  (lod  alone. 

This  observation,  however,  ought  not  to  discourage  us.  On  the  con- 
trary jt  j;houi(i  spur  us  on.  that  each  individual,  as  a  member  of  the  great 
^Ne.  in  th<»  flight  of  moments,  days  and  years,  may  add  his  allotted  share, 
however  gi-eat  or  modest  it  may  be.  to  the  comi)letion  of  the  work  of  tliou- 
j'andsof  years  of  pure  sense  and  sincere  heart.  For  a  thousand  years  are. 
imiee«l.  to  humanity  '*as  a  watch  in  the  night.  Thou  earnest  them  away  as 
^i^li  a  fl<M)d  *  ;  but  on  history  and  in  history,  great  and  small  work  (Mjualiy 
'"  the  vjiTvice  of  that  supreme  [lOwer.  whose  laws,  to  our  comprehension  in- 
h^'riut  and  active  in  matter,  are  but  very  partially  ex|)lore(l  and  under- 
sto<xl— that  power  to  whose  purposes,  untathomod.  though  freely  discussed 
fnjrn  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  we  mortal  creatures,  living  and  strug- 
gling, dying  and  vanishing  in  the  twilight  of  consolatory  hopes,  are  inevit- 
'»''ly  committtK:!.  flistory — that  of  medicine  included-- seems  lo  the  mind's 
**3"e  like  an  immense  wave  of  past  and  present  action,  now  strong  and 
rushing,  now  quietly  advancing,  with  sparkling  mountains  and  valleys 
deep  as  night. —  a  wave  whose  ebb    and    flow   in   the  eternity  of  the  past 


we  understand  not  an<l  can  but  diml}-  conjecture.     A  Bnpreme  power,  n 
ever  its  essence  and  however  named  of  men.  gives  to  it  its  direction 
individual  phases  in  accordance  witii  a  design  and  purpose  to  us  for 
inscrutable.     The  eternal  wave  rises  up  to  heaven,  it  sinks  again  intc 
dark  depths,  bearing  mankind  ever  upon  its  rolling  crest  and  billowy  i 
through  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  uniting  organically  with 
other  the  epochs  and  grades  of  human  <levelopment,  both  past  and  fu 
Millions  on  millions  have  perished  without  contributing  to  the  progre 
humanity  :   they  have  no  history.     Thousands  have  promoted  at  leas' 
foundations  of  future  knowledge  :    history  records  their  names,  for 
labored.     But  only  a  few  chosen  spirits  have  performed  the  highest  8 
ces"  allotte<l   to    man.     They  summed  up  the    past   and  discovered 
and  great  truths,  the  intellectual  product  of  many  bygone  factors  of  ki 
edge ;  they  led  humanity  onward,  and  thus  form  the  landmarks  of  iU 
tory.     The  study  of  the  history  of  medicine,  above  that  of  all  other  me 
branches,  should  give  a  more  ideal  direction  to  our  conception  of  our 
ing  by  showing  that  its  duties  and  its  rewards  are  not  to  be  found  e 
sively  in  our  daily  labors  and  scanty  pay  (as  is,  alas,  too  often  the  po 
belief),  and  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  only  in  struggles  and  labo 
rected  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  humanit}' — struggles  unnc 
even  in  the  present,  and  probably,  too.  long  in  the  future — lie  the  1 
germs  of  futurity  and  a  scion  of  improvement  for  all  mankind. 

To  the  physician  is  assigned  in  the  first  place  the  difficult,  frequ 
the  impossible,  task  of  preserving  the  corporeal  health,  and  of  restor 
when  disturbed  or  endangered  by  disease  ;  next,  and  partly  necessaril 
consequently,  the  duty  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  faculties  of  the 
Impotent,  however,  as  it,  alas,  often  is  and  must  remain  in  oppo 
to  the  irreversible  laws  of  nature— and  history  teaches  most  strifc 
this  impotence — the  medical  profession  when  no  longer  able  to  supp 
technical  aid  which  we  think  ought  to  be  expected  of  it,  must  claim 
light  a  still  higher  significance,  a  duty  far  above  the  technical  servi 
its  own  department — the  duty  of  being  in  truth  and  in  deed  a  human< 
ing.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  physicians  too  are  actii 
workers  in  the  sublimest  task  assigned  to  humanity  : 

*•  Dass  das  Gute  wirke,  wachse,  fromme, 
Und  der  Tag  des  Edlen  endlich  komme !" 

**  That  the  good  may  work,  increase,  profit. 
And  the  dav  of  the  noble  come  at  last.** 


MEDICAL  SCIKNCE  ON  THE  WHOLK, 

aa  regards  its  various  phases  or  epochs  of  development,  may  be  likei 
a  large  picture,  whose  atmosphere,  tinted  by  unmeasured  distance,  di 
only  a  few  clearer  cloudforras  in  somewhat  definite  outlines  and  n 
while  the  limited  backgn>und  exhibits  in  perspective  lofty  temples. 
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irhooe  portals  wander  priests  in  ample  mantles,  to  guard  them  from  the 
entrance  of  the  anealled.    On  either  side  appear  mighty  crags  and  groups 
of  lofty  trees,  whose  foliage  is  penetrated  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
noonday  sun,  while  the  foreground  greets  us  in  undimmed  brilliancy  and 
instinct  with  life.     To  the  distant  sky  with  its  cloudy  forms  we  may  com- 
pare the  mythical  era  of  medicine,  with  its  storied  gods  and  demigods  of 
punishment  and  of  healing.     To  the  background,  the  cognate  priestly  era, 
with  its  sacerdotal  ph^'siciaus  and  theurgic  medicine,  and  its  works  hallow- 
ed by  faith.     The  middle  ground  may  be  likened  to  the  union  of  terrestial 
and  celestial  philosophy  with  medicine,  the  philosophic  period  ;  and  finally 
the  clear  foreground,  to  the  scientific  epoch,  with  its  practical  principles 
and  ideas.     These  various  periods  of  development  with  different  nations 
extend  over  distinct  and  long  eras.     Some  of  these  periods  with  certain 
people  have  never  been  abandoned ;  others  have  not  been  traversed,  and 
still  others  never  attained.     All,  however,  encroach  on  each  other  more  or 
le88.  and  the  last  two  particularly  are  practically  distinguished  from  each 
other  only  by  adopting  as  the  basis  of  such  a  distinction  the  tendency  to  ab- 
stract philosophical  reasoning  or  to  reasoning  based  upon  the  observation 
of  the  senses.     The  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  intel- 
lectual tendencies  then  affixes  its  stamp  to  the   whole    period,  though  a 
complete  separation  of  the  two  has  never  existed. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

is  best  traced  in  some  one  people,  and  most  easily  among  the  Greeks,  inas- 
much as  a  number  of  their  works,  following  each  other  in  regular  succes- 
sion fh)m  the  earliest  to  the  later  periods  of  development,  have  been  pre- 
sened  to  us.  Thus  in  the  earliest  writings  we  can  perceive  that  the  first 
medical  services  were  of  a  surgical  character,  and  that  these  had  alread}' 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  at  a  period  when  scarcely  any  traces 
of  internal  medicine  were  to  be  found.  That  the  latter— undoubtedh*  an- 
ticipated b}'  ophthalmology — was  also  preceded  by  a  knowledge  of  mid- 
wifery, which,  indeed,  until  a  late  day  was  generall}'  regarded  as  belonging 
to  surgery,  seems  apparent  from  the  early  appearance  of  midwives— and 
obtetrical  goddesses,  a  species  of  divinit}-  now,  alas,  extinct  and  fre- 
qot'Dll}*  substituted  by  individuals  of  the  masculine  gender.  What  we  now 
<-*all  internal  medicine  first  developed,  at  all  events,  after  the  mythical  or 
heroic  period,  and  probably  not  until  the  end  of  the  philosophic  period  of 
^»reek  medicine.  Medical  services  too  in  those  days  were  not  divided  into 
''^I>arato  departments,  but  the  various  branches  were  first  separated  from 
the  original  and  long  pre-existing  trunk  of  general  medicine  some  centu- 
ries liefore  the  commencement  of  our  era — in  the  Alexandrian  period — 
to  he  once  more  subdivided  during  the  age  of  the  l^oman  Empire,  an  age 
in  which  the  Greeks  were  almost  the  sole  representatives  of  medical  science. 
In  the  course  of  later  ages  (particularly  in  the  beginning  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tun)  this  subdivision,  in    proportion   to   the  increasing  material    of  the 
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science  and  the  greater  number  of  physicians,  became  still  more  marl 
Indeed  at  the  present  day  the  numerous  special  departments  represent  a  k 
of  German  '  Bund  \  within  which  the  unity  of  medical  science  and  the 
preciation  of  that  unity  appear  and  live  almost  entirely  in  those  med 
circles  composed  of  what  we  call  practising  phjsicians,  while  the  g 
potentates  in  this  medical  confederation  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  t 
tented  to  cultivate  and  to  understand  their  special  states,  be  they  largei 
smaller,  but  are  often  not  required  to  investigate  in  any  way  the  dep 
ments  of  others. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

as  the  practical  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  medical  science,  naturally  1 
about  the  same  course  as  the  latter  itself.  For  a  long  period  there  ^ 
general  physicians  only  ;  then  they  divided  themselves  into  some  fei/i 
partments ;  but  as  the  medical  profession  became  overcrowded  and  b< 
to  decline  there  have  always  appeared  specialists,  frequently  an  inf 
number  of  them. 

PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  CULTURE  IN   THE  VARIOUS  GEOGRAPHI 
DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

This  followed  such  a  course  that,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
second  millennium  B.  C,  northern  Africa  and  eastern  Asia  possesse 
independent  medical  literature  (corresponding  to  the  development  ol 
period),  and  the  countries  between  the  limits  mentioned,  e.  g.  Palce 
Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  Persia,  as  well  as  China  and  Japan,  were 
at  a  very  earl}'  date  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  medical  literature,  though  al 
not,  like  the  countries  first  mentioned,  possess  a  jnirefy  professional  li 
ture.  After  these,  Europe,  the  3oungest  member  of  the  old  world, 
the  first  to  enter  \x\>o\\  a  medical  culture  of  its  own.  It,  however,  in 
trast  to  the  others,  continued  a  permanent  and  wider  development.  W 
the  countries  of  Europe,  however,  medicine  followed  the  general  dire 
of  all  cultun\  tending  from  the  south-east  toward  the  west.  In  th* 
called  New  World  were  found  only  traces  of  a  m3*thical,  theurgic,  ut 
gross  and  empirical  medicine,  whose  nutrient  vessels,  tied,  alas,  bj 
whites,  were  prevented  from  supporting  a  further  development.  The 
zed  America  and  Australia  of  the  present  day  were  (and  are  still)  in  ; 
part  educated,  in  both  medicine  and  all  other  departments  of  scienc 
Europe  and  her  sons,  though  they  are  now  beginning  in  many  respe 
development  of  their  own. 

While  in  the  earliest  ages  the  Arian  stock  had  attained  a  tole 
high,  and  the  Mongolian  a  less  elevated,  grade  of  medical  knowledge, 
seiiuently  the  latter  race,  disappeared  utterly  from  the  ranks  of  pn)gre 
medical  science — the  Japanese,  however,  seem  desirous  recently  of  re 
ing  their  lost  position— and  at  the  present  day  the  Arians  alone,  in 
various   branches,  are  the  sole  representatives  of  such  scieutific  proj 


Bat  even  within  the  Arian  stock  we  do  not  observe  an  equsA  advance 
among  all  its  branches.  The  peculiar  medical  cultures  of  the  Eg}'ptians, 
Jews,  Babylonians,  AssArians,  Phoenicians  and  Medo-Persians,  with  their 
respective  states  and  the  independent  existence  of  their  supiH)rter8,  have 
otteriy  disappeared  ;  the  science  of  the  Indians  has  remained  stationary, 
and  tlie  medical  culture  of  the  Greeks,  with  its  offshoots  the  medicine  of  the 
Romans  and  Arabians,  existed  and  in  part  still  exists  only  in  ver}-  late, 
though  certainly  decided,  afLer-effects.  The  offspring  of  the  Romans,  the 
Romanic  peoples,  however,  are  struggling  to-day  on  even  terms  with  the 
for  younger,  and  therefore  more  vigorous  Germans,  for  the  olive-braneh 
of  victory  and  the  laurel  of  fame.  The  Sclaves  too  have  recently  entered 
independently  into  the  struggle,  and  long  hereafter,  when  the  former  nations 
have  become  old  and  feeble  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  the  Sclaves  will 
probably  dispossess  both  the  Romanic  nations  and  the  Germans  of  their 
pre-eminence.  The  negroes  have  been  from  the  outset,  and  now  are,  with- 
out any  importance  in  the  development  of  the  medical  sciences,  as  well  as 
in  every  other  way,  and  the  Indians,  devoted,  alas,  to  destruction  by  that 
vampire  of  human  races,  the  whites,  though  intellectually  much  more 
highly  organized  than  their  destroyers,  have  exercised  no  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  medical  science.  The  same  remark  may  also  be  made  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Australian  archipelago. 

As  regards  the  periods  within  which  the  different  branches  of  the 
human  race  entereil  upon  medical  culture,  on  a  general  survey  the  writings 
still  pre8er\'ed  to  us  furnish  for  very  ancient  times  the  most  secure  basis. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled  for  the  Egyptians  that  some  of 
their  extant  special  medical  works  were  composed  in  the  ITtli  century  B.  C. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Indians  are  a))leto  exhibit  such  works  only  from  the 
11th  century  l)efore  our  era.  The  medical  knowledge  of  the  Jews  (Moses, 
al>out  B.  C.  1500),  the  ancient  Persians  (Zend  Avesta  nbout  B.  (\  500), 
and  the  Chinese,  is  scattered  through,  and  incorporated  in  their  religious  and 
|Kx^tical  writings  of  very  early  date,  while  of  the  equally  ancient  Phoeni- 
cians no  writtt»n  remains  are  preserved  to  us.  The  Greeks,  whose  spirit 
was  destined  to  rule  all  later  humanit}',  show  some  traces  of  medical 
knriwledge  in  poems  whose  contents  are  assigned  to  the  period  about  B.  (\ 
1000,  but  they  did  not  begin  to  create  a  medical  literature  pro])er  until 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
.  B.  (\  '>23).  the  city  of  Alexandria  became  the  ehief  nursery  of  med- 
ical science.  From  Alexandria  and  the  schools  founded  by  her  |)U|)il8. 
tht?  latter  was  transplanted  among  the  Romans  about  B.  (\  100.  From 
Byzantium,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  an  otfshoot  of  Greek  medicine  of  his- 
U>rical  imiK>rtance  was  imported  to  the  Persians  and  Arabians  by  the 
Nestorians.  who  were  banished  for  heresy  in  the  fifth  century  and  fonnded 
or  continueil  schools  in  Gondisapor  and  other  places.  I'nder  the  indirect 
influence  of  the  latti»r.  and  chiefly  by  means  of  Jewish  physicians,  there 
arf>s«»  in  the  I>th  century  the  medical  schools  of  lower  Italy  at  Monte  Casino 


and  Salerno,  which  in  the  darkest  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  preserved 
for  medicine  a  secure  but  narrow  place  of  refuge,  until  through  the  Ital- 
ians in  the  14th  century  human  anatomy  was  created  to  Aimish  a  founda- 
tion for  a  new  science  of  medicine.  The  new  epoch  was  also  specially  in- 
augurated by  the  Greeks  banished  from  Byzantium  on  the  capture  of  this 
city  b3*  the  Turks  (1453).  Henceforth,  however,  medicine  entered  upon  a 
broader  road  and  extended  its  influence  over  a  larger  number  of  people. 
Among  the  French,  Pare,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  created 
modern  surgerj*  in  a  method  characteristic  and  valid  even  down  to  the 
present  day,  while  the  Englishman  Harvey  in  the  following  centur}*  by  his 
discovery  of  the  circulation  laid  the  foundation  of  physiology,  and  Para- 
celsus, earlier  than  either,  created  among  the  (jlennans  a  new  science  of 
medicine.  Thus  general  medicine  in  these  lands  celebrated  a  new  Spring- 
time and  a  veritable  Easter  festival,  while  preserving  the  impulse  for  fur- 
ther development — a  development  which  in  power  and  extent  left  far  l)ehind 
that  of  the  earlier  ages,  and  seems  in  our  own  age  to  be  passing  through 
its  proper  fructification.  In  the  most  recent  times,  however,  the  advanc- 
ing wave  of  medical  culture,  chiefly  b}'  the  aid  of  American  and  Australian 
repitisentatives  of  the  white  race,  has  reached  Japan,  one  of  the  oldest 
homes  of  medicine  in  eastern  Asia,  and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  world  is 
being  completed,  centuries  after  its  commencement. 

The  form  of  development  of  medicine  in  its  entirety  may,  accordingl}-. 
be  compare<l  to  a  tree,  whose  perennial  stem  is  formed  b}'  the  Egyptians, 
Indians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Chinese,  etc.,  and  its  tap-root,  by  which  the 
stock  is  continued,  is  represented  by  the  Greeks.  From  this  stock,  which 
first  pushed  forth  the  barren  shoot  of  Koman  medicine,  and  subsecjuently 
that  of  the  Arabians  during  its  miserable  existence  in  the  course  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  finally  developed  a  powerful  branch  at  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  era,  and  aHer  its  transplantation  into  the  soil  of  the  West. 
Gradually  there  appeared  five  main  branches,  the  Italian,  the  French,  the 
German,  and  the  English,  with  the  less  vigorous  Spanish,  which  originally 
promised  so  much,  but  yet  remained  feeble  and  miserable.  These  first  four 
main  branches,  with  their  deixjndent  twigs,  now  tower  above  all  small  and 
modern  civilized  peoples  and  states.  But  in  the  formation  of  the  com[)lete 
crown,  as  in  the  system  of  univei^sal  medicine,  all  people  will,  at  some  time, 
take  part. 

THK  DIVISION  OF  MKOICAL  HISTORY  INTO  PKKIOlJS 

is  commonly  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  era  of  Antiquity  closes  with 
(Jalen  ;  then  follow  the  Middle  Ages  of  medicine,  and  the  modern  history 
of  this  science  begins  with  Harve}'. 

If  we  look  upon  the  liistorv  of  medicine  as  a  department  entirely 
separable  from  the  general  history  of  civilization,  it  is  justifiable  to  fix 
ujwn  special  (Epochs,  and  to  regard  particular  services  of  representative 
IKjrsons  within  these  epochs  as  si>ecial  landmarks.     The  propriety  of  this 


idea  we  certainly  cannot  den\'.  Yet  the  history  of  medicine  may,  with 
tqoal  justice,  claim  to  be  exclusively  a  part  of  the  general  historj'  of  cul- 
ture, with  whose  course,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  it  keeps  pace,  and  from 
which  it  cannot  ever  be  entirely  separated — and  we  believe  that  from  this 
point  of  view  the  generally  received  divisions  of  the  latter  ought  also  to 
i)e  presen-ed  as  the  most  practical  in  the  history  of  medicine,  inasmuch  as 
thej  have  received  general  acceptance,  and  maintain  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  the  history  of  medical  and  general  culture.  Again,  the  landmarks 
meotioned  above  do  not  limit  with  absolute  truth  and  precision  the  be- 
ginniog  and  end  of  the  medical  epochs  in  question.  For  the  Greco-Roman 
medicine  e.  g.,  though,  like  the  ancient  peoples  themselves,  it  had  greatly 
<ieleriorated,  still  existed  and  exercised  exclusive  control  over  medical 
science  long  after  the  days  of  Galen.  It  was  not  until  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West  that  medical  culture  was  gradually  transferred 
to  new  peoples,  and  began  a  new  phase  of  development  upon  a  new  soil. 
By  such  phenomena,  however,  the  epochs  of  a  science,  as  of  culture  in 
general,  are  most  distinctl}'  divided.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  era,  when  medicine  migrated  from  Italy  to  the 
<iTilized  nations  of  the  Germanic  stock,  who  now  control  it,  and  thus  won 
^Oeld  for  development  much  broader  than  in  the  times  past. 

Another  point  of  view  from  which  this  subject  may  be  regarded,  is 
ibund  in  the  following  facts  : 

Nations,  as  regards  their  services  to  medicine,  may  be  divided  into 
two  sufficiently  sharply  defined  groups,  the  one  embracing  those  nations 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  stage  of  history,  or  who,  though  still  pres- 
•€nt,  no  longer  manifest  any  progress  or  independence  in  their  medical 
knowledge  :  the  other  including  those  who  possessed  at  one  period,  or  who 
still  |)ossess,  a  progressive  development  of  their  own  in  medicine. 

Accordingly  we  present  the  following  division  : 

SECTJOX  FIRST. 

The  Medical  Culture  of  those  Nations  whose  Development  in  Medicine  i.s 
either  already  closed  or  is  stationary  (or  not  independent).  The  His- 
tory of  the  Most  Ancient  Medicine  and  the  Medicine  of  Primeval 
Peoples. 

I     The  Medicine  of  the  Pigyptians. 

n.  The  Medicine  of  the  Ancient  Persians  (Chahleans.  Babylonians.  As- 
syrians, Syrians,  Medes)  and  Pli<enicians  ( Oarthagenians  •. 

III.  The  Medicine  of  the  Jews. 

IV.  The  Medicine  of  the  Indians. 

^     The  Medicine  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

^  1.  Medl'-al  Views  and  Economy  among  other  Nations,  of  whom  sonie 
hue  disapi>eared  from  history,  some  are  stationary  in  their  (levelo|)- 
in»iit,  and  others  possess  as  yet  no  medical  culture  of  llieir  own 
/•Scvthians.  Kalmucks,  Siamese,  Turks,  etc.,  etc. ». 
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SECTION  SE(^ONl). 

The  Medical  Culture  of  those  Nations  whose  Development  in  Medicine  I 
been  or  is  progressive. 

FIRST     PERIOD. 

The  Medicine  of  the  Greeks  (and  Romans)  to  the  Downfall  of  the  West< 
Empire  in  the  year  476.     History  of  Ancient  Medicine. 

SECOND    PERIOD. 

Medicine  from  the  Downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  Discovery 
America,  from   A.  J>.  476-1492.     History  of  Mediaeval  Me<licine. 

THIRD    PERIOD. 

Medicine  from  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  close  of  the  First  Frei 
Revolution  by  the  (\)nsulat<i.  from  1492-1800  A.  D.  History  of  M 
Modern  Medicine. 

FOIRTH    PERIOD. 

History  of  the  Medicine  of  the  19th  Century.     History  of  the   Most 
cent  Medicine. 


•*->^' 
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SECTION  FIRST. 


THE   MEDICAL  CULTURE  OF  THOSE    NATIONS    WHOSE    DEVEL 
OPMENT  IN  MEDICINE  IS  EITHER  ALREADY  CLOSED  OR 
IS  STATIONARY    (oR    NOT    INDEPENDENT).         THE 
HISTORY    OF    THE    MOST    ANCIENT    MEDI- 
CINE AND  THE  MEDICINE  OF  PRIM- 
ITIYE     PEOPLES. 


EGYPTIAN  MEUICINi:. 

Ild^ra  /Jfi'f. —  Heraclitus. 

Eg}'pt,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  undoubtedl}'  one  of  the  oldest  of  civilized 
lands.  Mesopotamia  may  alone  with  some  justification  dispute  her  claim 
to  the  first  rank  in  antiquity.  If  too  there  is  any  truth  in  the  h3polhesis 
that,  at  the  dawn  of  the  world's  history,  the  home  of  primeval  man  la^-  to^ 
the  wjuth-east  of  Africa,  in  the  region  long  since  submerged  by  the  ocean,. 
it  is  also  probable  that  the  progenitors  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  wandered 
into  upper  Kgjpt  along  the  course  of  the  modern  Bar  el  Asrek,  and  estab- 
lishing here  a  permanent  settlement,  founded  the  earliest  home  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  tradition  of  the  ^Ethiopians  that  Egypt  was  one  of  their  colo- 
nies supports  this  hypothesis,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  undoubtedly  followed  the  current  of  that  stream.  Recent 
investigators  (including  Ebers)  suppose,  however,  that  the  Egyptians,  un- 
doubtedly an  Indo-Germanic  people,  migrated  across  Pha?nicia  into  their 
present  home.     But  in  language  they  belong  to  the  Semitic  stock. 

The  extreme  antiquity  of  Eg}'ptian  civilization,  fVom  which  many  of 
the  most  ancient  nations  (including  even  the  Greeks)  manifestly  borrowed  a 
part  of  their  science  and  their  culture,  is  evidenced  by  its  venerable  edifices 
and  monuments,  which  indicate  considerable  technical  skill,  by  the  records 
^f  the  dynastic  registers,  and  especially  by  the  medical  works  of  the  ancient 
Kgyptians,  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  day.     These  reach  back  to  a 
period  which  we  can  as  yet  indicate  by  trustioorthy  figures  in  the  ease  of  no 
other  pc'ople  ;  and  yet  they  presuppose  a  long  antecedent  course  of  devel- 
opment, extending  from  the  age  of  primeval  rudeness  to  the  attainment  of 
such  a  grade  of  civilization  as  that  by  which  they  were  themselves  pro- 
duced.    In  the  great  number  of  their  writings  already  discovered,  as  well 
as  in  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  decorated  their  monuments  and 
raumray-cases  with  hieroglyphics,  we  also  find  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
Later  grades  of  civilization  alone  mature  a  literature  so  extensive  as  that 
which  we  find  among  the  Egyptians.     Indeed  this  is  so  considerable  that, 
leasing  our  argument  upon  it  alone,  we  might  defend   the  view  that   the 
Egyptian  people,  even  at  the  verj-  early  period  when  this  literature  arose, 
had  alread}'  considerably  degenerated,  and  were  in  fact  verging  on  senes- 
cence.    For  3'outhful  peoples  are  especially  proud  of  physical  abilities,  and 
devote  attention  to  these  alone,  while  it  is  only  nations  which  are  growing 
old  that  la}'  the  chief  importance  upon  scientific  culture,  and  are  fond  of 
writing.     The  truth  of  this  statement  is  confirmed   l)y  the  history  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  even  by  our  own  age. 

(i:i) 
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In  accordance  with  such  facts  and  considerations,  there  is  no  internal 
improbability  in  assigning  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Egypt  to 
the  sixth  millennium  before  Christ.*  An  especial  ground  for  referring* 
this  event  to  so  early  a  period,  a  period  of  whose  medical  writings  esijecially 
we  have  acquired  no  knowledge  in  the  case  of  any  other  people,  may  be 
foun<l  in  the  fact  that  the  sober,  earnest  and  heavy  intellect  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  we  meet  it  in  their  surviving  and  characteristic  works  or 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  unlike  the  boundless  vanity  of  the 
Chinese,  or  the  overflowing  fancy  of  the  natives  of  India,  was  not  suited  to 
originate  supposititious  history. 

The  Egyptians,  like  all  other  people,  had  several  divinities  who  presided 
over  the  cure  of.  disease.  The  principal  of  these  deities.  Isis,  was  at  once 
the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Osiris.  For  among  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the 
pagan  North-Germans  (though  in  contrast  witli  the  custom  of  the  Jews), 
marriages  with  sisters  were  permissible  and  usual  even  for  their  gods,  and 
this  custom,  in  accordance  with  popular  prejudice,  was  adopted  or  retained 
by  the  (irecian  Ptolemies.  Isis  had  demonstrated  her  eminent  medical  skill 
by  recalling  to  life  her  son  llorus.  Imhotep.  the  Egyptian  .Esculapius. 
whose  temple  sUkkI  at  Memphis,  and  Chunsu,  the  counsellor  of  the  sick,  were 
of  lower  rank.  The  cat- headed  Pacht  (Bubastis)  and  Ape  were  worshipiKHl 
as  XhO  deities  of  parturient  women  or  of  child-blessedness  :  for  children 
among  the  Egyptians  were  esteemed  a  great  blessing,  as  they  were,  and 
indeed  still  are,  by  their  docile  pupils  the  Jews.  The  cat  was  sacred  to 
Pacht,  and  this  animal  was  held  in  such  honor  that  the  death  iH'nalty  was 
prescribed  for  killing  a  *•  mau  '  (cat).  Thot  (Thout,  Thuti),  a  god  repre- 
sented sometimes  with  the  head  of  an  ibis,  sometimes  with  that  of  a  dog. 
enjoyed  greater  respect,  and  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  art  in  general, 
and  especially  of  the  healing  art.  By  many  he  is  regarded  as  the  Egyptian 
^Esculapius.  though  he  enjoys  many  peculiarities  in  common  with  the 
(J reek  Ilermes  and  the  Pluenician  Esmun.- 

Thot  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  medi- 
cal works,  whose  contents  were  fii*st  engraved  ui)on  pillars  of  stone.  Subse- 
(luently  collecled  into  the  book  Ambre  or  Embre  (a  title  based  upon  the 
initial  words  of  this  book,  viz.  :  •'  Ila  em  re  em  per  em  hru  ",  i.  e.  *'Heit* 
begins  the  book  of  the  preparation  of  drugs  for  all  parts  of  the  human 
body")    they   formed   a  part   of  the  so-called    ••  Hermetic   Books",    from 

1.  The  |)erif)(l  ot    Chufu    (Clieopsi,    who   Imilt.the   famous   pyramid,    and    Imd    the 

Sphinx  H'stonMl.  is  assitrnod  (aocordinj:  to  Buchta^  by  Lepsius  to  lU'JI  B.  C.  hy 
linijrsoh  to  .'»7S.'».  l>y  Tiifier  to  1845.  and  by  Ciiampollion  to  B.  C.  5000.  Wiodomann 
takes  us  t,h(»  mean  (hite  IS15  H.  C.  Now  since  the  Sphinx  at  this  perio<l  already 
required  to  be  restoreil.  its  enaction  must  be  referred  to  a  period  hundreds,  indeed 
thousands  of  years  before  the  tlays  of  Cheops,  for  tlie  cHn)ate  of  KjTk'pt  (unlike 
iliat  of  Amerieu)  is  very  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  stone  monuments. 

2.  Ksmun  was  one  of  tlie   ancient    Cabiri.  and  the  -Ksculapius  of  the  Phoniciaiis. 

Famous  temple.-  in  his  honor  stood  at  Carthaue  and  I^'r^tus.  i.  H.) 
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whose  prescriptioDS  no  physiciun  might  deviate,  unless  he  was  willing  to 
expose  himself  to  punishment  in  ease  the  patient  died.  This  punishment 
was  threatened  because  the  substance  of  the  medical,  as  well  as  the  relig- 
ions works  of  the  Egyptians — and  the  science  of  the  priests  united  in  itself 
medicine,  theology-  and  philosophy — was  given,  according  to  their  view,  by 
the  gods  themselves,  and  a  disregard  of  their  prescriptions  would  be  noth- 
ing less  than  sacrilege.  The  remains  of  these  l)Ooks^  are  i)robably  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  two  papyri  of  Leipzig  (papyrus  Kbere)  and  Berlin, 
especially  in  the  former.  The  Leipzig  papyrus  was  committed  to  writing 
in  the  Kith  century  B.  C,  and  is  the  offspring  of  an  eiK>ch  of  high  civiliza- 
tion in  Egypt :  for  in  this  same  century  of  Sesostris  or  Ramses-Miamun''' 
'died  B.  V.  Lill )  lived  and  sung  the  old  Egyptian  epic  [xyet  Pentaur,  and 
MesuiMosesj  was  also  educati?d  at  the  same  iHjriod  in  Egypt'  (Lauth). 
The  Berlin  Papyrus  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
centur}-  B.  (.\,  and  the  substance  of  both  these  works  is  referred  back  to 
the  fourth  millennium  before  our  era.  Thosortes  ( Athotis).  who  also  reigned 
during  the  c*ourse  of  this  latter  period,  received  the  surname  of  '•  Tmhotep", 
'.^  "physician  *',  in  consequence  of  his  medical  knowledge! 

The  papyrus   Ebers  is  on!}-  partially  deciphered,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  between  1550-1547  B.  (\,  and  It  exhibits  to  us  a  compilation,  whose  contents 
ire  the  worjc  of  several  persons,  for  even  an  oculist  of  Byblos  in  Pha-nicia   is  men- 
tioned a.«  one  of  the  associate  authors.     In  this  we  iiave  i)r(U)f  that,  even  at  this  extra- 
•Htiinarily  earl}-  period,  medical  science  was  international,  and  that  even  then  (as  we 
iee  in  Ziem.nsen's  Codex  to-day  )   savants  of  a  foreij^n,   though  n«'i>;hborin>t  nation, 
t«iok  part  in  such  compilaiions.     This  papyrus  compiled  under  the  kin^  Ba  kerhra, 
probably  at  On  i  Helwjpolis^  where  was  located  a  fani()U>  >a<'er<i()tal  collejse  (in  which, 
as  in  the  Mu.seum  at  Alr.\an<lria  ;it  a  lat«M'  period,  p<»licliniral  treatment  was  practised  i, 

I.  The  *  'ro<ltenbuch '  t  Book  of  the  I>ea<l',  also  belouiis  anions  them.  This  was  "a 
sort  of  guidebook,  which  evcrry  K^yptinn  must  p(\<se>.">  in  order  to  travel  with 
safety  in  the  other  world.  The  use  of  this  book  was  extremely  simple  and  inge- 
nious. It  was  sufficient  to  have  learned  it  by  heart,  or  to  have  merely  transcribed 
it.  in  order  to  know  it  after  <ieath.  For  tbo.'^e  who  had  ne^ilected  this  ])recauiion 
durinj:  lif(s  the  son  or  some  otht»r  relative  performe<l  the  ser\ice  of  readinj:  or  re- 
c'tint:  the  necessary  chapters  at  th<»  burial.  Finally  l)y  tin*  donation  of  a  more 
«»r  le-s  complete  copy  of  the  work,  sullicient  knowletlire  of  the  formula-  inscribed 
th«-rein  wua  secured  to  the  dead.'"     '  Buchta.  i 

I.  TUo  mummy  of  Hamses  II..  .Miamun,  is  still  preservi-d  in  the  mii>eiim  at  IJuiaij. 
'J'he  complete  name  of  the  kin;:  was  Ha-rsiinia  Sdtejj-en-ra  Hanie>.su  Miamun 
A  nachiu  <  the  victor). 

I.  A  thousand  years  before  this  the  K^yptiaiis  po.->es.ved  an  e.\«'r(isr-book  of  elcnuii- 
tary  mathematics  (papyrus  Kbiiid).  prol)ably  eomi)osed  unib-r  Amemtnlia  HI. 
:  15.  C.  221M-2l7*n.  This  was  copl^'d  about  B.  (\  ITOII  by  a  writer  nam(<l  AbauM-.Mi. 
and  its  contents,  almost  word  for  word,  are  airain  found  in  a  book  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Heron.  Probably  there  also  existed  a  theoretical  text-book  (»f  mathematics 
if!  Kviypt.  which  Euclid  had  at  his  command.  The  work  first  nnutioned  cr)mprises 
exerci.ses  in  the  four  primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  especially  fractions  '  Kisen- 
lohr'.  Bru^sch  has  recently  discovered  in  a  papyrus  the  tables  of  .Fsop  whieb 
must  either  have  been  of  Kjr^ptian  orijiin  or  imported  into  Ivj;]!  frt)m  (ireeci-. 
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bears  the  title leiven  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  contains:  remedies  for 
of  the  stomach,  the  abdomen,  the  urinary  bladder ;  for  the  removal  of  the  g 
the  ^roin  (buboes)  and  the  "kehn-mite";  "The  book  of  the  E^-es";  reme 
ulcers  of  the  head,  for  grayness  of  the  hair,  and  promotion  of  its  growth ;  ointi 
heal  and  strengthen  the  nerves ;  medicines  to  cure  diseases  of  the  tongue,  to  str 
the  teeth,  to  remove  lice  and  fleas ;  remedies  for  the  hearing  and  for  the  organs  c 
the  preparation  of  the  famous  Kyphi;  'The  Secret  Bookof  the  Physician  (The 
of  the  Movement  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Hearty  accordin 
priestly  physician  Nebsuchet)" ;  prescriptions  lor  the  eyes  according  to  the 
the  priest  Chui,  a  Semite  of  Byblos;  "  Book  of  the  Banishing  of  Pains";  r« 
inouthpills  for  women,  to  render  the  odor  of  the  mouth  agreeable;  the  vari< 
of  the  teqiiem  tree,  etc.  The  papyrus  has  marginal  notes,  like**ii^r"  (go 
which  Lauth  assigns  to  the  year  1469  B.  C,  an  evidence  that  its  prescript! 
been  tested  in  practice. 

These  so-called  '*  Hermetic  Books  "  in  the  post-Alexandrian  a| 
still  later,  served  as  the  source  of,  and  a  mask  for,  the  vagaries  of  ma( 
the  extravagances  and  frauds  of  the  alchemists.  Most  of  them,  howe 
forgeries.  Apis  and  Serapis  were  also  regartled  as  skilled  in  the 
art,  and  the  ibis  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  the  hallowed  ii 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  medical  operations — the  use  of  clysters- 
was  believed  that  when  constipated  she  administered  them  to  herse 
the  aid  of  her  long  bill. 

The  magnificent  and  wealthy  sacerdotal  schools  were  the  institutions  for 
tioM  in  medicine.  The  best  of  these  were  located  in  Thebes  "  with  its  hundrec 
ill  Memphis,  Sais,  lleliopolis  (Egyptian  Anu,  Heb.  On,  now  Matarieh  near 
and  Chennu  (Silsilis).  They  corresponded  somewhat  with  the  later  colleges  • 
andria,  but  had  a  purely  esoteric  character.  We  may  regard  them  also  as 
versities  of  that  ancient  period,  provided,  as  they  were,  with  a  library,  labo 
boarding-houses  for  students,  etc.  lleliopolis  especially  was  considered  a  f 
practical  medicine. 

The  medical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  tolerably 
sivc,  and  gauged  by  the  measure  of  those  early  ages,  by  no  means 
portant.  It  was  at  all  events  quite  characteristic.  Medicine  was  < 
into  the  science  of  higher  degree  (conjurations,  dissolving  the  chi 
the  gods  by  prayer,  interpretations  of  the  revelations  received  by  t 
during  incubation  in  the  temples),  and  ordinary-  medical  practice. 

The  highest  class  of  priests  (sages,  soothsayers),  whose  privile 
duty  it  was  to  study  the  first  3G  Hermetic  books,  officiated  as  physic 
the  higher  science.*  Ordinarj'  medicine  was  practiced  by  priests 
lowest  grade,  the  Pastophori.  The  latter — hence  their  name— can 
image  of  the  sacred  (sam-)  barge  in  their  religious  processions,  and 
their  duty  to  study  the  last  six  of  the  Hermetic  books.  These  tre 
anatomy,  pathology,  pharmacology  (papyrus  Ebers  ?),  ophthalmolog 
gynecology,   if  we  employ  modern  terms  for  their  designation. 


1.  Undoubtedly  the  oldest  physicians  known  to  us  by  name  are  the  primiti? 
cal  colleagues  and  kings  Teta  and  Tseshorta  (5th  millennium  B.  C.),  Nel 
the  S^nac  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Chui,  an  oculist. 
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wta  too  still  another  cIusb  of  priestly  physicians,  who  followed  the  army 
iDd  enjoyed  a  salary  from  the  state,  military  physicians.  Besides  these, 
there  were  veterinary  physicians,  whose  methods  of  treatment  are  still 
pirtially  preserved  upon  the  monuments,  and  who  were  mainly  specialists, 
fowl-doctors,  cattle-doctors,  etc.  In  fact  their  general  system  of  special- 
ties (as  we  learn  alread}'  from  the  papyras  Ebers)  was  so  complete,  that 
according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  there  were  physicians  in  Egypt  for 
eich  part  of  the  body.  This  specialism  is  per  se  an  evidence  of  a  civiliza- 
tion of  high  development,  indeed  of  one  tending  towards  its  downfall,  and  Id 
Egypt  it  attained  a  perfection  which  our  own  system,  with  all  its  complete- 
ness, has  not  yet  reached.  We  know  that  the  sick  were  visited  and  treated  at 
their  homes  by  the  ph^'sicians.  The  latter  must  first,  however,  be  sent  for  to 
the  President  of  the  temple,  who  then  selected  and  despatched  to  the  patient 
the  specialist  best  suited  to  his  case.  The  sick  were  also  treated  as  out- 
patients in  the  temples.  Persons  of  rank  had  their  physician-in-ordinary. 
Whether  there  were  hospitals  in  Egypt  is  doubtful ;  at  all  events  the  state- 
ment that  the  sick  were  exposed  in  the  streets,  so  that  passers-by  might 
impart  advice  to  them  and  inform  them  how  they  had  themselves  been 
cared,  is  opposed  to  such  a  supposition. 

In  consequence  of  the  strict  division  of  castes  which  stamped  its  im- 
press upon  all  the  arrangements  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  adoption 
of  the  medical  profession  was  permitted  to  the  sons  of  physicians  onl}^ 
and  was  associated  with  birth  and  hereditary  succession.  The  distinctions 
of  caste  were  not,  however,  so  rigid  as  among  the  Indians,  and  persons  of  a 
lower  caste  could,  by  means  of  eminent  services,  work  themselves  up  into  a 
higher. 

The  income  of  the  priestly  physicians  was  partially  independent  of  their 
*•  practice/'  inasmuch  as  it  depended  upon  the  proceeds  of  extensive  and 
untaxable  temple  endowments.  Besides  this,  the  patients  dispensed  to  the 
gods  (as  well  as  to  the  priests)  votive  offerings,  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, were  required  to  be  promised  in  advance,  so  that,  even  at  that 
time,  it  was  customary  to  chaffer  about  fees. 

Coined  money  was  unknown  to  the  Ejr^'ptians  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  instead  of  it  they  made  use  of  weijihed  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  different 
Talaes.  Herodotus  reports  of  the  Ejryptian  priests  and  physicians  :  "  Their  profits  are 
large,  the}*  eat  the  cooked  offerXnjrs  and  receive  every  day  many  geese  and  much  beef. 
Wine  is  also  given  to  them."  So  they  had  no  very  bad  time.  Such  were  the  ordinary 
oflferiDgs. 

A  special  form  of  pa3'ment  or  offering,  of  which  examples  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us,  were  the  so  called  "  anathemata,"  models  in  silver,  gold,  etc.  of 
diseased  limbs,  feet,  hands,  or  deformed  arms,  which  the  sick  hung  up  in 
the  temples  for  the  benefit  of  the  gods.  These  were  tlien  sold  anew  by  the 
priests  to  other  patients,  and  again  offered  to  the  gods,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum^  a  primitive,  lucrative  and  pious  practice  which  has  been  pre- 
ser\''ed  in  our  pilgrimage  churches  of  the  present  day,  though  obsolete  in 
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private  practice.     The  object  was  the  same  as  that  sought  even  U 
in  Kevlaar : 

**  Whoe'er  a  wax  hand  offers,  regains  his  own  hand. sound. 
And  who  a  wax  foot  offers,  his  foot  is  freed  from  wound." 

Ordinary  h3'gienic  measures  were  dail}*  baths,  friction  and  inan 
of  the  body,  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  e.  g.  cow's  flesh 
pork  (though  the  flesh  of  oxen  might  be  eaten),  the  flatulent  bean  ( 
the  far  more  suspicious  onion  and  garlic  were  much  liked),  and  lesi 
quently  gymnastic  exercises.  In  addition  the  Egyptians  maintained  a  si 
mode  of  life  and  practised  a  careful  system  of  nurture  and  hardening 
<2hildhood.     For  tlie  sake  of  cleanliness  linen  clothing  was  worn. 

The  simplicit3'  of  their  system  of  rearinjr  children  was  so  trreat,  that  the  w 
of  raising  a  child  to  manhood  amounted  to  only  about  $4.,P0,  an  inexpensivene 
chiefly  to  the  cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Moreover  the  Egyptians  took  a  purgative  and  an  emetic  regi 
three  times  a  month  (on  the  principle  that  ail  diseases  arise  from  the 
and  are  to  be  prevented  in  this  way),  and  for  tliese,  as  well  as  for  the 
evacuations,  and  even  for  coitus,  definite  times  were  prescribed.  It  i 
ficult  to  understand  liow  such  prescriptions  (especially  the  last  menti 
could  have  been  carried  out  in  practice,  for  the  ancient  Egyptians 
very  obscene,  and,  like  the  Scythians,  Persians  and — modern  studc 
were  very  fond  of  drinking  to  excess.  Beer  was  the  favorite  bev* 
while  with  the  Persians  it  was  wine.  The  prescriptions  of  the  Eg} 
physicians  for  the  expulsion  of  vermin  from  houses  and  clothing,  m 
of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  may  also  be  classed  under  the  lu 
sanitarj'  regulations.  In  order  to  avoid  defilement  before  the  goi 
such  vermin,  the  priests  likewise  wore  linen  clothing,  and  shaved  off 
day  the  hair  upon  their  whole  body.  In  epidemics  fumigations  were 
tised  to  purify  the  air. 

In  surgery,  and  especially  in  operative  surger}',  the  physicians  < 
warlike  Pharaohs'  accomplished  considerable,  and  obtained  results 
capable  of  refuting  the  denials  of  this  fact  dictated  by  the  self-sull 
national  vanity  of  the  old  Greek  writers.  They  bandaged  suppu: 
ulcers  (ubonnu),  practised  venesection  and  cupped  b}'  means  of 
sawed  off  near  the  point.  They  performed  circumcision,  in  accor 
with  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  using  apparently  knives  of  Aim 
they  also  practiced  castration  by  crushing  or  pounding  the  testicle! 
more  rarely  with  the  knife.  In  fact  this  latter  operation  was  perfi 
with  such  success  and  dexterity,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  Iloman  p 
most  of  the  eunuchs  were  supplied  by  Egypt.  They  practised  lithe 
with  a  dexterity  preserved  as  a  secret,  and,  indeed,  performed  amputfl 
as  pictures  found  at  Thel)es  and  Denderah  testify.  In  ophthalmic  si 
they  were  especially  skilful,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  even  i 

1.  Pharao  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  Ejryptian  royal  title  '*Per-aa",  "Great  H 
about  equivalent  to  our  modern  "Sublime  Porte". 
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ted  fbr  cataract  Imperfectly  united  fractures  and  artificial  teeth  have 
been  found  in  mummies — the  latter  an  evidence  that  dentistry  and  dentists 
4UV.  at  all  events,  as  old  as  the  coquetry  for  which  Egyptian  women  were 
notorious.  From  the  preceding  remarks  we  might  infer  that  the  Egyptians 
were  experienced  in  the  construction  and  invention  of  instruments,  but, 
4D  addition  to  this,  a  great  number  of  surgical  instruments  have  been 
■aetu»lly  discovered. 

The  pathological  knowledge  gf  the  ancient  Egyptians  comprised   a 
knowledge  of  fever  and  of  diseases  of  the  eyes,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
Egyptian  physicians  enjoyed  special  reputation  throughout  all  antiquity. 
They  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  oculists.     They  were  even 
mmmoned  to  foreign  courts,  and  furnish  us  the  earliest  examples  of  practi- 
tioners who  traveled  among  foreign  people.     Gray  cataract  was  called  an 
*^ ascent  of  the  water,"  out  of  which  the  Greeks  made  a  "descent."* 

The  Kjcyptians  were  also  acqua«nled  with  pterygium  and  the  areus  senilis,  with  in* 
fl&mmation  in  the  vji8cular  part^of  the  eye,  ophthalmic  catarrh,  lippitudo,  smarafrdus, 
«r creen  disease  (glaucoma?),  blood  in  the  eye,  fatty  dejreneration,  grnnulHtionR  and 
whitenin;:  of  the  latter;  with  diseases  of  the  heart,  of  the  ears,  of  the  skin  (including 
leprosT,  }tinall-pox,  acne  of  the  fiice,  eruptions  upon  the  head,  erysipelas,  itching  of  the 
leiBwentinj:  of  the  feet,  etc.) ;  with  diseases  of  the  hair,  verminous  diseases,  haematuria, 
^yniriii,  too  frequent  urination,  the  urinary  troubles  of  children;  with  diseases  of  the 
tnoal  origins,  of  the  stomach,  tooth-ache,  head-uche,  etc. 

Under  the  titles  Sti,  Hinaou,  disease  of  the  Ra,  Chatj,  Bosou,  Zana- 
TOJt,  Uchedu  (pains)  etc.,  are  preserved  certain  forms  of  disease,  whose 
Milogues  of  the  present  daj'  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  As  an 
tttmple  of  Egyptian  symptomatology  we  quote  the  description  of  the 
^iiBwse  last  mentioned  (gastric  cancer?): 

'*  His  belly  is  heavy,  the  mouth  of  his  stomach  is  diseased,  his  heart  burns,  his 
tloUies  han^  down  loose,  even  abundant  clothing  cannot  warm  him.  In  the  night 
tbiM  torments  him,  his  taste  is  perverted  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  eaten  the  figs 
^  the  Jijcomore :  his  flesh  is  wasted  away  as  that  of  a  man  who  is  ill.  If  he  goes  to 
'tool  his  bowels  refuse  to  act.  In  his  belly  there  is  inflammation,  the  savor  of  his 
^tirtis ill:  when  he  rises  he  is  like  a  man  who  is  restrained."     (Haeser.) 

The  following  passage  may  serve  as  an  example  of  old  Egyptian 
diagnosis  and  therapeutics : 

"When  thou  flndest  anyone  with  a  hardness  in  his  re-het  (pit  of  the  stomach),  and 
*Wi, after  eating,  he  feels  a  pressure  in  his  intestines,  his  stomach  {het)  is  swollen,  and 
^^li  bad  in  walking,  like  one  who  suffers  from  heat  in  his  back;  then  observe  him 

'^  The  ancient  Greek  terms  for  our  modern  "cataract"  were,  i>7:*rj^oiia  or  hypochy- 
ma,  and  uzo^utrt^,  hypochysis.  both  of  which,  like  the  equivalent  Latin 
''inffusio'*,  imply  a  "pouring  down".  The  use  of  the  Latin  "  cataract  a "  or 
"cBtaracteii"  to  designate  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  earliest  Latin  writers  in  whom  I  have  met  it,  are  Gilbertus  Anglicus,  and  the 
"Fonr  Masters"  of  Salerno,  both  of  whom  flourished  probably  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  13th  century.  Ambroise  Parfe  says  the  term  cataract  was  employed  by 
Ihe  Arabians.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Alexandrian  herb  Anagallis  arvensii 
was  emplojred  as  a  mydriatic.  (H.) 
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when  he  lies  stretched  out,  and  if  thou  findest  his  intestines  hot,  and' a  hardness  in  his 
re-hei,  say  to  thyself  this  is  a  disease  of  the  liver.  Then  prepare  for  thyself  a  remedy, 
accordinj;  to  the  secrets  of  the  (botanical)  science,  from  the  plant  pa -c he-test  nnd 
dates,  mix  them  imisce),  and  give  [da!)  in  water,  etc."     (Ebers.) 

We  have  little  information  concerning  the  midwifer}'  of  the  Egyptians, 
except  that  they  had  midwives  (meschennu),  and  that  the  £g}'ptian  women, 
who  were  delicate  and  luxurious,  l)ore  children  with  greater  difficulty  than  the 
Hebrew.  In  difficult  cases  physicians  .were  also  called  in,  and  there  were 
special  lying-in  apartments.  From  their  g}'n8ecology  we  know,  among  other 
things,  certain  prescriptions  for  the  promotion  of  conception,  and  certain 
rules  for  the  recognition  of  fruitfulness,  and  of  existing  pregnancy  in  women. 
If  e.  g.  a  woman  takes  a  drink  prepared  from  the  herb  boudodau-ka  and 
the  milk  of  another  woman,  who  has  borne  a  l)oy,  and — vomits — she  is 
pregnant :  if.  however,  she  simply  eructates,  she  is  not.  (Idiosj^nci'asy  of 
the  pregnant?) 

In  physiology  the}-  held  that  until  the  age  of  fifty  years  the  heart 
gains  annually  about  two  drachms  in  weight,  but  that  afler^-anls  it  loses 
about  the  same  amount  each  year,  so  that  finally,  in  old  people,  death  is 
occasioned  by  this  continual  loss.  They  also  assumed  that  four  demons 
ruled  over  the  bod}'.  Hunger  and  thirst  were  not  regarded  as  bodily  wants, 
but  as  quasi- poisonous  substances,  which  forceil  themselves  into  the  body 
and  require<l  to  be  neutralized  by  eating  and  drinking,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  destroy  it.  A  similar  superstition  also  prevailed  regarding  the 
dead,  and  thus  these  too  required  food.     (Buchta.) 

The  Eg}'ptians,  who  did  not  shrink  from  human  dissection  as  much 
as  the  Greeks,  were,  indeed,  acquainted  with  anatomy,  but  not  to  the 
degree  which  we  might  expect  from  their  other  medical  knowledge.  Yet 
Athotis.  the  son  of  king  Menes  (lived  accortiing  to  Boekh  B.  C.  5702,  accord- 
ing to  Lauth  B.  C.  4157),  who  is  himself  said  to  have  been  a  phj-sician, 
had  written  on  anatomy.  Both  of  these  were  kings,  and  thus  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  high  estimation  of  medicine  and  of  physicians  in  Egypt 
The  Egyptians  assumed  theoretically  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  vessels 
and  nerves  (or  tendons,  mcfu),  of  which  there  were  in  the  body  IVom  24  to 
32.  Such  a  *-metu"  e.  g.  extends  from  the  little  finger  to  the  heart;  hence 
the  custom  of  dipping  this  finger  into  their  libations.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  heart,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
When  we  consider  the  method  in  which  the  operation  of  embalming 
was  performed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  custom  could  ivsult  in  no  anatomical 
knowledge,  even  if  the  persons  who  made  embalming  their  business  had 
been  of  a  different  class  from  that  to  whicii,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  really 
belonge<l.  The  bodies  of  handsome  women  (when  they  could  not  be  em- 
balmed by  their  own  sex.  as  was  the  usual  custom),  were  never  entrusted 
to  the  embalmers  until  three  or  four  days  after  death.  The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  embalming  was  as  follows  :  in  the  fii*st  place  it  was  determined  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  which  of  the  three  prevalent  styles  the  ope- 
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ration  should  be  performed.     In  the  more  expensive  styles  patterns  were 
exhibited  for  their  selection.     If   the   highest  style   (which   cost  about 
$1125)  was  selected,  one  of  the  sacred  scribes,  hierogrammateus,^  marked 
eight  lines,  one  upon  the  left  side,  following  *the  direction  and  length  of 
which  an  associate   from   the  '^disreputable''  and  most  deeply  despised 
caste  of  the  ancients,  the  "  paraschistes,"  with  a  sharp  stone— an  evidence 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  custom — made  an  incision  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.     He  then  ran  awa}*,  so  as  not  to  be  stoned  for  his  offence 
against  the  dead.     Now  began  the  work  of  the  erabalmers  — colch^tes — 
who  existed  as  a  guild  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.     The 
viscera  were  removed  and  preserved  in  canopen,  i.  e.  vases  of  cla}',  lime- 
stone, or  alabaster,  the  lids  of  which  were  decorated  with  representations  of 
one  of  the  four  Genii  of  the  dead — Amset,  Hapi,   Tuamutef  and  Kheb- 
sennuf^to  whom  the  canope  in  question  was  dedicated.     After  the  cranial 
cavity  was  cleared  of  the  brain  by  means  of  hooks  inserted  through  the 
nose,  the  cavities  of  both  the  cranium  and  abdomen  were  filled  with  spices. 
The  salters — taricheutes — then  laid  the  corpse  in  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,   where  it  was   left  for  seventy  days.     At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  it -was  again  washed  in  caustic  soda,  then  coated  over  with  gum, 
«iul  finally  wrapped  in  a  cloth  of  fine  linen.   The  corpse,  thus  prepared,  was 
placed  b}*  the  friends  in  a  bivalvular  wooden  coffin,  hollowed  out  to  suit 
the  size  and  form  of  the  body,  and  often  adorned  with   beautiful  hiero- 
gbphics.    The  mummy,  thus  completed,  was  then  placed  in  the  catacombs, 
^here,  as  we  know,  they  have  been  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
after  thousands  of  years.     In  "embalming  of  the  second  class,"  which  cost 
t300,  melted  cedar  resin  was  injected  into  the  unemptied  cavities  of  the 
^y,  which  was  then  salted  down  for  seventy  days,  after  which  the  viscera 
«Hi  resin  were  removed  together.     "  Embalming  of  the  third  class'*  consisted 
in  simply  salting  the  body  after  it  had  been  washed.     Besides  these  meth- 
^j  the  Eg}'ptians  also  often  buried  their  dead  in  the  ordinary  way.     In 
^  the   poor  were  even  buried  in  the  sand  without  any   shroud,  and 
^hose  possessed  of  a  little  means,  in  arched  vaults  built  of  brick.     The 
%}p^iAQS  too  were  the  earliest  nation  to  have  a  belief  in  immortality,  a 
-doctrine  which  they  held  as  much  as  3000  years  B.  C. 

The  ancient  Etrjplian  custom  of  embalminjz:  the  dead  was  also  preserved  for  a 
l^NifEtime  amoiif;  the  Christians.  Thus  e.  ^.  as  late  as  A.  D.  7H4  the  papyrus  Copticus 
*iifoaiid  beside  a  Christian  mummy.  With  respect  to  the  foundation  of  the  custom 
o^embalminje,  Herodotus  says:  *'The  Persians  worship  fire  as  a  god,  and  the  burninjc 
"«  corpsefl  is  unusual  with  both  people:  with  the  Persians,  because  they  soy  it  is  not 
Iwcominc  in  the  jrod  to  consume  a  dead  body ;  with  the  Ejrj-ptians,  because  they 
Wiefe  fire  to  \>e  an  animated  beinjr,  which  consumes  everything  thiit  it  seizes  upon; 
•hen.  however,  it  has  eaten  its  fill,  it  dies  upon  its  food.  Now  it  is  not  customary 
with  them  to  pive  a  dead  body  to  the  beasts,  and  therefore  they  embalm  the  corpses  in 

1.  The  scribe,  from  the  time  of  the  Ejryptians  down  to  the  invention  of  printing,  was 
a  very  important  personage,  as  he  is  even  to-day  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Italy. 
He  ranks  among  the  learned,  and  as  a  professional  man. 
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order  that  th«*y  may  not  be  devoured  by  worms."     It  was  also  a  question  of  reli| 
views,  and  not  entirely  a  matter  of  hygiene. 

According  to  more  recent  investigations,  the  custom  of  embalming  was  conn< 
with  the  belief  in  immortality,  which  the  Egyptians  first  possessed.  The  bod3*  con 
a  portion  of  the  Great  Intelligence,  a  divine  spark,  chu^  which,  inasmuch  a 
itself  it  wouM  destroy  tlie  body,  is  enclosed  in  the  soul,  ha,  and  thus  loses  its  sh; 
covering.  When  the  man  dies,  chu  is  freed,  and  is  converted  into  a  demon.  Ba^ 
ever,  does  not  perith,  but  remains  in  the  dead  (under  the  title  ka),  as  a  kind  of  | 
torn  of  him  to  whose  body  it  is  united,  and  hence  the  body  must  be  prese 
Accordingly  the  custom  of  embalming,  with  the  presentation  of  food  and  furn 
like  chairs,  stools,  etc.,  was  introduced,  for  the  support  and  convenience  of  the 
of  the  dead.  The  donation  to  all  corpses  was  therefore  the  same  in  kind,  but  mc 
less  expensive,  and  indicated  sometimes  merely  by  pictorial  representations  c 
furniture  of  the  dead.  The  funeral  banquets  were  also  desi>;ned  merely  fo 
support  of  the  ka^  who  was  supposed  to  share  in  the  feast,  and  to  take  whatevei 
was  left  over.     (Richard  Buchtu.) 

Other  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  were  also  in  common  use. 
The  Eg3'ptiaQS  were  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number  of  di 
and  had  numerous  formulae  for  their  preparation.  Prominent  rem* 
were  opium,  strychnus,  squill  and  vegetable  remedies  in  general,  th 
medicines  of  animal  origin  and  of  a  disgusting  kind  were  also  empli 
Among  the  latter  we  may  notice  the  urine  of  a  wife  faithful  to  her  8{ 
(for  which  a  king  was  compelled  to  look  for  ten  \ears  among  the  i 
tian  women !),  as  a  remedy  for  the  eyes,  the  excrement  of  animals 
even  whole  lizards  etc.  This  disgusting  practice  need  not  occasic 
much  surprise :  indeed  we  ought  readily  to  pardon  the  ancient  Egyp 
when  we  reflect,  that  in  our  own  boasted  age  similar,  or  even  worse  i 
dies,  e.  g.  roasted  placenta,  the  juice  of  fresh  cow-dung,  human  urine  n 
with  brand}'  etc.,  are  quite  commonl}*  employed  in  domestic  and  <; 
medicine.  The  Egyptians  also  made  use  of  metallic  preparations  like 
mony  (a  paint  for  the  e3'es),  verdigris,  white-lead  etc.  Ointments, 
(which,  in  consequence  of  their  excellence,  were  imported  fi-om  Egy 
even  the  Greeks  in  Hippocrates'  time),  plasters,  pills  (mixed  with  hone; 
afterwards  rolled  into  form),  steam  for  inhalations,  poultices,  ene; 
dec*octions  etc.,  were  recognized  preparations.     The  fumigatory  Kyphi 

1.  The  Kyphi  was  an  aromatic  compound  of  varying  composition,  employee 
fumigatory,  as  a  medicinje  and  .in  embalming.  In  the  pap\nis  Ebers  it  c< 
of  juniper  berries,  myrrh,  fenugreek,  mastic,  olibanum,  raisins,  {^  lemffh 
several  other  ingredients  not  identified.  Other  formulae  for  its  preparatit 
given  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen.  Among  the  more  familiar  drugs  mentio 
the  papyrus  Kbers  are  also  acacia,  calamus,  coriander,  saffron,  l;yoscj 
lettuce,  mandragora,  olive  oil,  pomegranate,  and  perhaps  the  castor  oil 
Castor  oil  (kiki  oil)  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  tor  burning,  and  also  in  inun* 
but  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  a  cathartic.  A  powerful  Egyptian  poison  wi 
halicacabon,  which  Ebers  believes  to  have  been  the  jnhht^  moly,  of  B 
Pliny  Kpeaks  of  it  »s  a  soporific,  more  active  than  opium,  and  the  drug  ii 
tioned  also  by  Celsus,  Dioscorides  and  Gnlen.  Sprengel  is  inclined  to  ider 
with  the  Physalis  somnifera.  The  identity  of  Homer's  Nepenthe  still  rem 
question  to  test  the  ingenuity  and  profundity  of  pharmacologists  and  critics. 
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especially  famoas,  a  fact  which  furnishes  proof  that  liixur}-  and  the  cos- 
metic art,  which  obtained  great  vogue  in  Egypt  in  later  times,  flourished 
also  in  the  earliest  periods.  Such  directions  as  "  In  the  evening,"  "  The 
fourth  part  every  four  dajs,"  were  frequently  employed,  and  the  quantity 
of  drugs  by  measure  and  weight  was  given. 

Egyptian  recipes  for  disease  of  the  intestines:  Caraway  seed,  g^  drachm; 
G  Jose-jcrease,  i  draclim:  Milk,  I  tenat  (about  I  pint).  Rub  up  the  seed  of  the  plant 
tehni  (?)  with  vinejiar,  and  give  to  the  patient.  Pomegranate  seed,  i  drnchm  ;  sycoroore 
fruit,  i  drachm;  beer  (first  brewed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  drunk  lustily),  1  tenat: 
boil,  fstir,  eat! 

These  prescriptions  too  furnish  evidence  of  a  cultivated   pharmacy, 
and  it  is  verj'  possible  that  the  Arabians,  to  whom  the  invention  of  this 
art  has  been  ascribed,  only  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians ;  for  it  is  un- 
doubted that  they  frequently  made  use  of  Egyptian  prescriptions.     From 
the  fact  too  that  apothecaries  are   mentioned    in  the  books  of  Moses  it 
may  be  concluded  that  a  distinct  class  of  apothecaries  existed  among  the 
Egyptians,  from  whom  Moses  borrowed  most  of  his  regulations.     There 
were  quite  certainly  domestic  medicine  chests  among  the  Egyptians,  of 
which  that  of  the  queen  Mentuhotep,  found  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  may 
furnish  an  example. 

In  the  preparation  of  remedies,  as  well  as  before  taking  the  same, 
prayer  was  offered,  definite  forms  for  which  are  still  extant.  One  of  these 
niQs  as  follows : 

"May  Iwis  heal  me,  as  she  healed  Horns  of  all  the  ills  inflicted  upon  him  wheit 
Set  slew  his  fntliFr,  Osiris.  O  Isis,  thou  great  enchantress,  free  me,  deliver  me  from 
*Hevil,  bad  and  horrible  things,  from  the  god  and  goddess  of  evil,  from  the  god  and 
Koddesi  of  sickness,  and  from  the  unclean  demon  who  presses  upon  me,  as  ihou  didst 
^0086  and  free  thy  son  Horus." 

The  "Black  Art",  however,  was  punished  with  death  from  very 
^y  times,  and  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.  Mental  dis- 
^•ses  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  demons  (chu),  and  amulets  were  in 
common  use,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
(^*owaday8  we  employ  galvanic  belts  and  metal lotherapy — mere  varieties 
of  amulets.)  Astrology  also  was  called  into  counsel  in  the  treatment  of 


From  what  has  been  already  said  the  etiological  ideas  of  the  Egyptians 
ttaj*  be  readil}'  inferre<l,  and  especially  the  theurgic  character  of  ancient 
%yptian  medicine  during  the  period  of  pure  Egyptian  civilization. 

When,  however,  Psammetichus  I.  (B.  C.  664-610),  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
tJtwpe,  drove  out  the  princes  of  the  Dodekarch}-,  and  largely  diminished  the 
*Dcient  isolation  of  Egypt — an  isolation  which,  in  ancient  times,  punished 
vith  death  every  foreigner  who  entered  the  countr}-  ;  more  especially  when 
hiB  son  Nechao  (Necho)  II.  succeeded  him  in  610.  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Phoenician  sailors,  accomplished  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  began 
pienriug  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  finally  when  Amasis  (570-526)  received  the 
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Greeks^  into  his  country  with  open  arms,  the  original  old-Egyptian  medicine 
began  to  decline  more  and  more,  until  after  the  last  £g}'ptian  king, 
Nectanebus,  and  the  death  of  Alexander,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, it  entirely  vanished  before  the  Greek  system,  to  survive  henceforth 
only  as  a  wretche<l  abortion  of  magic  and  alchem}'.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  we  know,  Eg}'ptian  wisdom  was  regarded  as  identical  with  sorcery  the 
search  for  the  philosophers'  stone,  alchemy  and  astrology'. 

II.  THE  MEDICINE  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS,  ASSYRIANS,  PHOiNICIANS 
(CARTHAGENIANS),  MEDES  AND  ANCIENT  PERSIANS. 

The  lands  of  the  central  portion  of  Western  Asia,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  North,  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  South,  the  Syrian  Desert  on  the 
West,  and  the  Indus  on  the  East,  were  in  the  remotest  ages  the  seat  of  a 
high  civilization. 

The  non-Semitic  people  of  Accad  (Sumerians)  arc  considered  the  old- 
est representatives  of  this  cradle  of  civilization.  Their  culture  was  subse- 
quently entirely  adopted  by  the  Semitic  races  who  succeeded  them,  and 
especially'  by  the  Jews,  whose  doctrines  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the 
patriarchs  and  their  names,  the  flood,  the  tower  of  Babel  etc.,  display  the 
greatest  similarity  to  the  Assy rio- Babylonian  traditions  and  narratives 
deciphered  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.'  Upon  this  primeval  seat  of 
civilization  developed,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Accad ians.  the  states 
of  the  Babylonians  (between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  south  of  Meso- 
I)otamia) ;  the  Assyrians*  (beyond  the  Tigris,  east  of  Mesopotamia) ;  and 
the  Syrians  (west  of  the  Euphrates).  All  of  these  nations  belongeil  to  the 
Semitic  stock.  In  addition  to  the  states  now  mentioned,  we  And  also 
developing  upon  this  same  region  the  kingdom  of  the  Medo-Persians 
(between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus),  who,  however,  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  stock,  and  were  younger  than  the  preceding  peoples. 

Babylon,  the  oldest  of  these  states,  at  a  very  early  period  (B.  C.  2000) 
became  a  province  of  Assyria  under  Ninus.  At  a  later  period  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  (B.  C.  <)04-561)  it  again  obtained  the  ascendancy,  until 
finally-,  under  the  reign  of  Nabonides,  Bab3ionia  (with  Syria  under  Croesus) 
was  subjected  to  the  Persian  power  by  Cyrus  (Kurusch,  Koresch,  B.  C.  559- 
529)  in  the  year  538  B.  C. 


1.  By  the  introduction  of  the  papyrus  into  Greece  the  Greeks  first  received  a  suitable 

material  for  permanent  wriiinjr,  as  they  had  received  from  the  Ph<rnicians  the 
alphabet  (a  Phoenician  word),  as  a  suitable  means  for  the  same  object  (Max 
Miiller).  While  they  received  materials  and  means  also  from  other  peoples,  so 
they  speedily  surpassed  them  all  in  the  importance  of  their  writings. 

2.  The  lan)£nage  of  the  Accadians  had  become  a  dead  lan^ruage  as  early  ns  the  17th 

century  H.  C.  It  was  written  and  read,  like  the  Chinese,  from  above  downwards, 
and  in  columns  which  followed  each  other  from  right  to  left. 

3.  As  early  as  B.  (\  1900  the  Assyrians  possessed  libraries  of  cuneiform  writin>;F,  and 

a>tronomical,  irrammatical  and  lexicographical  works.  At  a  still  earlier  period 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze. 
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In  the  gray  dawn  of  antiquity  there  immigrated  into  Babylonia  fh)m 
the  North  a  Turanian  people,  the  Cbaldees,  whose  dominant  element  con- 
sisted of  the  servants  of  the  deity.     The  latter  thus  rose  to  be  an  influen- 
tial priesthood,  and  accordingly  the  name  Chaldce—the  Magi  of  the  Bible — 
was  emplo3'ed  to  designate  lK>th  these  immigrants  and  their  priests.     The 
€haldees  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  the  states  mentioned  above, 
and  enjo3*ed  great  esteem  as  mathematicians  (they  adopted  the  sexagesimal 
system/  because  this  has  the  most  divisors),  astronomers  (thej-  prepared 
the  flrst  calendars)  and  also  astrologers,  interpreters  of  dreams  and  (theurgic) 
physicians.     According  to  Herodotus,  however,  the  Babylonians  had  no 
regular  physicians,  who  visited  the  sick,  but  the  latter  were  exposed  upon 
the  streets,  and  interrogated  by  those  who  passed.     If  any  of  these  visitors 
bad  recovered  from  a  similar  disea.se,  he  was  expected  to  counsel  the  sick 
«8  to  the  means  by  which  he  had  been  himself  cured. 

The  Zend-Avesta  (Living  Word),  composed  in  the  Zend  dialect  of  the 
old  Persian  language,  and  its  later  and  daughter  dialect,  the  Pehlwi,  is  re- 
garded as  a  work  which  originated  substantially  with  the  guild  of  the 
Chaldeans,  hut  which  was  committed  to  writing  by  Zarathustra  (Zerdutscht, 
Zoroaster),  a  Destur-Sapetman,  i.  e.  priestly  law-giver,  who  lived  B.  C.  2500 
(?),  or  at  least  before  B.  C.  500,  probably  in  the  age  of  Darius  Hystaspes 
(B.C. 521-485;,  and  was  a  member  of  that  priesthood.  This  work  was 
Mbsequently  lost,  but  afterwards  collected  from  memory  into  a  book  of  its 
ppwent  form.  It  now  consists  of  the  Yazna  (a  liturgy),  the  Vispered 
(pwyere),  and  the  Jescht  and  Bundehesch  (history  and  cosmology).  The 
iBedicai  portion  {which  must  be  regarded  as  common  to  all  the  people 
Jwntioned  above),  is  preserved  in  the  section  Vendidad."  The  Javidani- 
^Wwd,  or  Book  of.  Eternal  Wisdom,  was  older  than  the  Zend-Avesta,  but 
luts  been  lost. 

The  mytholog}-  of  the  Persiaus  distinguishes  a  good  principle,  Or- 
»»wd  (Ahuramazda),  belonging  to  the  light,  from  whom  emanate  the 
good  spirits,  the  supreme  Amschaspands  (Ahmeschaypenta),  whose  decrees 
^'^  diligentl}'  executed  by  their  subordinate  Izeds  (angels,  archangels),  32 
in  number.  Among  the  latter  Korschid,  the  sun,  and  Mithra,  in  the  middle 
^een  the  sun  and  moon,  are  especially  conspicuous.  It  also  recognizes 
-^hnman  (Angramandscha)  the  evil  principle,  darkness,  and  the  supreme 
Kw8  (Dews,  Dewas),   Aschmosch,   Eghetasch,  Bochasp,  Astujad,  Tarik, 


!•  From  them  it  pawed  over  to  the  Greeks  etc.,  and  our  division  of  the  hour  into 
BJxty  roinntes  is  a  remnant  of  Babylonian  mnthematics  or  astrononi}-.  The 
double  standard  or  relative  value  of  cold  and  silver  Max  Muller  also  derives  from 
the  Babylonians,  from  whom  the  Persians  acquired  it.  and  first  introduced  it  into 
practice.     With  the  latter  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  was  1 :  \'.\J*. 

2.  This  is  slightly  confused.  The  remains  of  the  reputed  writinjrs  of  Zoroaster  are 
divided  into:  I.  The  Ventlidad-Sad^,  consistinjr  of  the  Vendidad,  the  Vn(;na  and 
the  Vispered.  2.  The  Vesht-Sade :  X  The  Bundehesch.  The  first  two  are 
written  in  the  Zend  dialect,  the  last  in  the  Pehlwi.  (H.) 
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Tosius,  emanating  from  him,  and  to  whom  Ahriman  himself  belonga.  Theifr 
Diws  convey  to  men,  and  are  the  causes  of  all  diseases,  while  the  cure  of  the 
latter  is  effected  by  means  of  the  second  Amschaspand,  Ardibeheseht,  bot 
through  the  mediation  of  the  priests  (ever}'where  active  in  the  beginning 
of  medical  culture)  the  Mazda^-a^nas  (faithful),  who  employ  : 

"Trees  and  herbs.  Some  are  cured  by  the  knife,  others  by  the  WORD.  For  by 
the  celestial  or  god-like  WORD  diseases  are  most  surelj*  cured.  The  most  perfeei 
cures  are  the  work  of  the  '>:od-like  WORD'",  since  in  this  wnjr  the  soul  also  shares 
in  the  cure.  Magicians  too  are  regarded  as  the  most  excellent  physicians.  Besides 
these  there  were  herb-doctors  and  knife-doctors  (surgeons). 

Ainyama  was  called  the  god  of  healing,  and  Thrita,  who  (like  the- 
physicians,  his  disciples)  was  highly  esteemed,  was  regarded  as  the  god  of" 
physicians. 

Besides  the  statement  that  Cyrus,  out  of  care  for  his  army,  surroundedL 
himself  with  (military)  physicians,  we  find  for  later  times  the  informationp 
that  Egyptians  and  Greeks  came  with  special  frequenc}'  as  physicians  to- 
the  Persian  court,  and  that  these,~everything  has  its  earlier  example- ir" 
their  treatment  was  not  fortunate  in  its  results,  were  in  similar  danger  U^* 
that  incurred  by  the  ordinary  physicians  of  the  Caliphs  and  the  phj'sicianflfr- 
of  mediaeval  kings,  who,  in  such  cases,  were  occasionally  crucified.     In  still, 
later  times,  Jews  and  Nestorians  filled  these  positions,  while  about  A.  D— 
1000  they  were  occupied  by  the  Arabian  physicians,   among  whom  w&- 
usuall}*  include  also  native  Persians. 

The  Old- Persian  medicine  too,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  our  ex— 
ceedingly  scant}*  infonnation,  was  theurgic  in  its  character.  Thus  e.  g.  i^ 
menstruation  in  a  woman  continued  more  than  seven  days,  this  domestic 
calamity  was  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  demon,  and  the  unfortunate 
woman  was  beaten  in  order  to  banish  him.  A  woman  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  lochial  or  menstrual  discharge  was  regarded  as  unclean  (a» 
among  the  Jews,  and  on  similar  hygienic  grounds),  while  intercourse  with 
pregnant  and  suckling  women  was  considered  sinful.  After  the  birth  of  % 
dead  child — a  dead  body  was  regarded  as  polluting — the  lying-in  woman 
was  required  to  purif}'  hei*self,  i.  e.  for  three  days  she  must  enjoy  no  meat, 
bread  or  wine,  she  must  wash,  or  at  least  sprinkle  her  l)od3'  and  her  cloth- 
ing with  the  urine  of  a  cow  ;  she  received  as  nourishment  hot  milk,  and 
was  brought  to  the  place  of  purification  thirty  paces  from  the  fire,  water 
and  the  holy  bundle  of  twigs,  three  paces  from  pure  men.  Artificial  abor- 
tion was  forbidden.  Leprosy  was  ascrilwd  to  offences  against  the  sun,  and 
the  sufferer  was  compelled  lo  live  apart  from  the  healthy  (lleiXKiotas). 
Amulets  pla3'ed  an  imjwrtant  rC)\e. 

•'Each  city,  overy  province  had  its  Genius:  sparklinjr  stones  were  worn  for  love 
of  the  Genii,  and  in  this  way  (»rij:lnatod  tlie  reliance  upon,  and  belief  in,  the  virtues 
of  stones.  They  served  to  avert  evil,  and  were  especially  useful  against  the  venom  of 
serpents  and  scorpions,  the  creatures  of  Ahriman;  they  niiti^iated  the  pains  of  labor, 
of  disease  and  of  wounds,  since  it  was  believed  that  lire  and  water,  the  male  and 
femsile  (lonius  of  nature,  were  active  in  them.     Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Masi  as  ta 
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ibeir  composition ;  hence  the  prescriptions  as  to  their  use;  hence  the  XiOua  in  the 
Orphic  mysteries,  which  were  transported  from  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas."  (Herder.)' 
The  Persians  seem  to  have  been  especiall}'  famous  for  their  knowledge 
of  poisonaw  The  Hauma-drink— a  drink  prepared  from  the  plant  Hauma^ 
which,  like  the  mandragora,  was  a  god — increased  fruitfulness,  and  wa» 
prescribed  by  the  physicians  for  pains  in  the  limbs,  catarrhal  obstructions 
and  urinary  diseases.     All  very  meager  traditions  ! 

The  regulations  of  the  ancient  Persians  with  respect  to  medical  fees^ 
and  examinations  are  known  to  us  more  fully  than  their  medicine.     The 
priests  alone  were  ver^'  bad  pay,  a  simple  benediction  sufficing  to  satisfy 
their  score.     All  other  persons,  however,  paid  well.     Thus  the  chief  of  a. 
tribe  paid  with  a  farm  ;  a  local  magnate,  and  a  boy  of  good  family,  paid  one 
large  draught-ox ;  a  house-holder,  a  small  draught-ox  ;  women  were  to  be- 
treated  more  cheaply.     Thus  the  fee  for  the  lad}'  of  the  bouse  was  one 
she-ass ;  for  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  a  family,  one  cow  ;  for  the  wife  of 
the  chief  of  a  tribe,  one  mare  (a  horse  in  the  times  of  Darius  was  worth 
M  Persian  darics,  which,  if  of  gold,  were  equivalent  to  five  dollars,  if  of 
nlver,  to  fifty  cents);  the  wife  of  the  lord  of  the  province  paid  one  she- 
ctmeL    Thus  the  famous  doctors  of  that  day  were  able  to  acquire  in  the 
tod,  in  place  of  our  modern  stocks,  a  tolerably  fine  collection  of  live  stock, 
opeeialLy  as  it  was  considered  among  the  Persians  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  remain  in  debt  (and  to  lie)— an  idea  which,  as  we  know,  is  entirely  ex- 
ploded in  the  present  day,  at  least  as  regards    physicians.      Even    the 
veterinary  surgeons  were  not  forgotten  in  the  Old- Persian  tariff.     They  too 
were  paid  in  cattle,  receiving  for  the  cure  of  a  large  draught-ox,  one  or 
■ediura  size ;  for  that  of  a  medium  sized  ox,  a  small  one,  aud  for  the  cure 
of  a  small  one,  the  value  of  it  in  feed  ;  sick  dogs  (the  dog  was  a  sacred 
uumal)  must  be  treated  like   human  beings. — As  regards  examinations, 
(wbich  were  limited  to  "practical  cases"),  any  physician  who  had  "cut" 
tl»ee  unbelievers,  and  on  these  occasions  had  "  done  for"  them  all,  failed 
topMs;  if,  however,  the  unl)elievers  survived,  the  faithful  might  give  him 
atrial. 

'Wthiit  pleasure  let  him  treat  the  faithful,  and  nt  his  pleasure  let  him  cure  tlieni 
kycuitinjs." 

ThjBse  minute  regulations  seem  to  indicate  a  higher  education,  even  in 
medicine,  than  we  have  been  aware  of  up  to  the  present  time.  Yet  it  is  also 
known  that  their  other  knowledge,  especially  in  architecture,  astronomy^ 
tedinics,  postal  matters  etc.,  attained  considerable  height.  It  is  quite  |)OS- 
sible  too  that  the  Persian  medicine  proper  occupied  a  low  position  (for  onl}' 
Egyptians  and  Greeks  are  known  to  us  as  court  physicians),  and  that  these- 
re§:ulations  as  to  fees  were  directed  against  extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  native  sacerdotal  physicians  only. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Assyrians  also  belonged  among  the  most 
powerful  and  cultivate<i  peoples  of  ancient  times,  a  fact  indisputably 
established  by  the  recently  deciphered  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  the  monu- 


-ments  lately  discovered.-  As  early  as  6.  C.  2000  such  danger  firom  tb 
kingdom  of  Assur  threatened  the  Egyptians,  even  then  beginning  to  declin 
in  power  and  culture,  that  the  subject  princes  of  the  H^'gschos  were  com 
pelled  to  protect  themselves  against  it  by  the  foundation  of  border  fortresse 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  high  position  which  the  Assyrians  held  among  the  pec 
pie,  whose  writings  have  been  preserved  to  us,  our  information  with  regar 
to  their  medical  views  is  verj'  scanty,  at  least  up  to  the  present  time.  4 
few  traces  of  their  medicine  are,  however,  found  in  the  epic  poem  <^  Istar 
-Journey  to  Hell,"  recentl}-  deciphered  by  Schrader.  Though  identical  wit 
Ast  arte,  this  goddess  among  the  Assyrians  was  divided  into  Istar  and  Baalti; 
the  former  (the  supreme  god  of  the  Accadians)  resembling  the  heavenl 
Yenus  Urania,  the  latter,  the  animal  Astarte.  Istar  presided  over  sexus 
fruitfulncss  and  generation.  In  addition  to  this  medico^ my thologicf 
information,  we  find  in  this  epic  the  following  passage  relating  to  tb 
pathology  of  the  Assyrians : 

**  Go  forth,  lead  her  fortli  to  suffer  her  punishment ;  disease  of  the  eyes,  of  tl 
hips,  of  the  feet,  of  the  heart,  shall  strike  her !  " 

a  tone  which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  that  of  the  Holy  Writ,  and  show 
that  the  culture  of  all  Semitic  races  is  similar  in  substance  as  we 
as  form,— a  fact  which  points  to  their  common  source  (Accad).  Hei 
also  every  disease  is  a  punishment  fi-om  the  gods.  This  explains  how  tb 
Jews  adopted  so  many  things  from  the  Assyrians  (and  Accadians  ?),  eve 
the  obscrA'ancc  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  so  strict  among  the  Assyrian! 
that  in  the  cuneiform  inscription  translated  b}'  George  Smith  it  is  said  : 

"The  seventh  da3',  feast  of  Mnrudaeh  and  Zir:  Panibti,  a  ^reat  feast,  a  day  < 
Teal.  The  prince  of  the  people  will  eat  neither  the  flesh  of  birds  nor  cooked  fruit 
He  will  not  chanj^e  his  clothing  He  will  put  on  no  white  robe.  He  will  brin^i  n 
ofierin);.  The  kinj;  wilt  not  ascend  into  his  chariot.  He  will  not  perform  his  dutie 
as  royal  law-pvor.  In  a  ^carrison  city  the  commander  will  permit  no  proclamation 
to  bis  soldiers.     The  art  of  the  physician  will  not  be  practised." 

Thus  on  the  Sabbath  even  the  sick  must  dispense  with  the  physician 
The  following  charm  may  be  considered  a  theurgic  remedy  against  the  ele 
mentary  spirits,  who  were  regarded  as  the  carriers  of  internal  diseases 
These  diseases,  inasmuch  as  their  origin  was  not  directly  cognizable  b}'  tb 
senses,  were  inexplicable  to  the  masses  : 

*'  Let  the  witch  sit  upon  the  rijjht; 
ImI  her  leave  the  left  side  free ! 
Adi.sina,  do  thou  tie  the  knot, 
Bind  up  the  head  of  the  sick. 
His  liml»s  in  like  mann(>r  wiih  fetters! 
Seat  thou  thyself  on  his  bed, 
With  the  water  of  youth  besprinkle  him! " 

The  influence  of  the  elementary  spirits,  of  the  so-called  Adisina,  wa 
also  regarded  as  a  general  cause  of  disease — those  spirits  who, 

•'  In  the  depths  of  the  sea  as  in  the  ether  of  heaven,  are  not  male  nor  yet  femah 
•Order  and  custom  they  know  not;  prayer  and  supplication  they  heed  not." 
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Yet  thej  yield  to  the  charm  of  the  enchantress,  who.  envelops  the  sick 
likewise  with  magic  bands.*  The  pain  of  circumcision  (an  operation  intro- 
dooed  among  them,  as  among  all  Semitic  races)  is  said  to  have  been  miti- 
gited  by  the  compression  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  until  the  operation  wa» 
oompieted.  It  is  worth  remarking  in  the  history  of  civilization  that  much 
of  the  superstition  (even  medical  superstition)  cherished  by  the  Greeks 
ind  Romans,  and  descended  from  them  to  later  nations,  had  its  origin  with, 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  (The  first  book  on  astrolog}'  is  that  of 
Sugonl.) 

In  reviewieg  the  medical  culture  of  the  Phoenicians  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  in  the  papyrus  Ebers  it  is  stated  that  one  of  its  books  is 
the  work  of  a  physician  of  Byblos.  What  we  know  of  this  book  permits 
08  to  conjecture  much  more  important  medical  knowledge  than  has  been, 
heretofore  suspected  in  this  Semitic  race,  distinguished  for  its  technical, 
nautical  and  meteorological  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  its  activity  in  coloni- 
ation,  its  commerce  and  its  luxury,  and  which  also  exercised  an  important 
inflQence  upon  the  Greeks.  That  the  Phoenicians  indulged  in  an  extremely 
aensoal  religious  worship  is  known.  In  their  disgusting  cultus  of  Phallus 
tod  Astarte  (Mylittacultus)  the}'  worshippe<l  the  visible  instrument  of 
mile  procreative  power,  viewed  in  a  religious  light.  It  is  also  known  that 
their  sapreme  deit}'  Baal-Zebul,  the  Beelzebub  of  the  Bible,  was  a  god  of 
medicine,  and  was  interrogated  by  even  the  Jews  as  an  oracle  of  health 
tnd  disease.  His  priests  were  clad  in  red  clothing  (the  earliest  example  of 
the  red  garments  of  the  phj-sician  ?).  Their  special  god  of  medicine,  how- 
ler, was  Rsmun,  the  eighth  of  the  Cabiri  (identical  with  the  Ida?an 
IWtjIi,  Cor}'bante8,  Curetes),  who,  in  female  attire  reaeliing  to  the  feet, 
with  shaven  heads  and  exhibiting  an  erect  phallus,  challenge  comparison' 
with  certain  modem  black-clothed  Cabiri,  save  tliat  with  the  latter  the  dis- 
tinctive phallus  slinks  away  into  privacy.  The  ancient  Cabiri  also  occu- 
pied themselves  with  serpent  charming,  rather  than  with  other  arts  and 
medicine. 

The  Ph(i»nicians  were,  as  we  know,  the  inventors  of  writinjr,  an  art  which,  when 
compared  with  the  E^grptian  hiero^jl^'phs  and  tlio  At»s3Tian  cnneiforni  writing,  may 
claim  for  ancient  and  media'vul  times  the  same  importance  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
ticn  as  the  art  of  printing:  compared  with  the  handwriting  in  vojrue  up  to  the  pericxl 
of  it^  discover^'.  The  Pha'nician  writinj;,  too,  was  the  model  for  the  letters  of  all 
later  peoples.  - 

1.  A  very  strikinjj  similarity  with  the  first  Assyrian  incantation  is  found  in  the  follow- 

irij:  charm  coming  down  from  the  Merseburg  incantations  and  German  pagan 
antiquity:  "  Einst  sassen  Idise  (Weiber),  sassen  bier  und  dort ;  einige  banden 
Hande,"  etc.     This  probably  points  to  prehistoric  relations. 

2.  The  ancestors  of  the  Phtrnicians,  who  were  settled  for  an  unknown  period  on  the 

shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  possessed  antique  universities  as  early  as  B.  C.  2000. 
These  were  located  upon  the  islands  Tyros  and  Arudos,  two  of  the  modern 
Bahrein  Islands.  A  third  island,  called  Dilmpun,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Susiana, 
a  short  distance  from  ihe  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  was  also  devoted  to  sacerdotal  in- 
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•  Of  the  medical  customs  of  the  Carthagenians,'  who  were  Phoei 
colonists,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  the  same  deities,  even  in 
icine,  were  worshipped  b}'  them,  and  in  a  manner  differing  but  e^li 
fh>m  that  of  the  parent  stock.  They  had  certain  regulations  as  to 
(according  to  which  e.  g.  when  sitting  to  administer  justice,  or  wh 
•camp,  they  must  drink  plain  water),  a  religious  and  hygienic  instil 
common  to  all  Semitic  people  down  to  the  present  day.  We  maj 
evidence  that  the  connection  between  the  mother  and  daughter  stat 
tiuued  to  a  late  period  in  the  fact  that  the  Carthagenian  Mago  (be 
B.  G.  250  and  140)  had  written  in  the  Phoenician  language  a  book  on 
economy,  including  veterinar}'  medicine.  This  was  subsequently  tran 
into  Greek  by  Cassius  Dionysius  (about  B.  C.  100),  and  still  lat 
epitome  of  it  was  published  by  Diophanes. 

III.  JEWISH  MEDICINE. 

If  views  are  divided  as  to  the  route  by  which  the  Egyptians 
grated  into  their  country,  it  is  well  established  with  regard  to  the 
that,  wandering  as  nomads  from  the  regions  bordering  upon  the  i 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  they  <;ame  at  a  very  early  period  by  way  of  Pal 
into  Egypt ;  that,  after  a  short  sojourn  here,  they  returned  to  Pal 
And  that  they  subsequently  (B.  C.  1900)  revisited  Egypt  for  a  long  j 
Fion  Egypt  (upon  whose  monuments  their  name  has  been  re-discovc 
our  own  day  under  the  title  'Aperu,  Aperiu,  i.  e.  Hebrews)  the} 
^ain,  afler  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  3'ears,  and  after  they  had  be< 
numerous  people,  led  back  by  Moses  (Egyptian  Mesu,  B.  C.  15G0?- 
or  1531  —  1450),  their  great  and  terrible  lawgiver,  a  pupil  of  the  Eg 
priests,  whose  doctrines  he  partly  and  almost  literally  adopted.  Thij 
the  elder  of  the  two  world-renowned  founders  of  religion  among  the 
-as  a  statesman  looked  at  meiiicine  from  the  pureh'  political  stan 
only.  After  completing  his  education  in  the  golden  age  of  Eg 
<julturc,  he  did  not,  as  we  know,  lead  the  Israelites  to  the  complet 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  did  not  survive  to  see  the  political  ind 
ence  of  his  race.  Yet  this  very  fact  rendered  his  laws  onl}*  the 
secure  from  change,  and  more  indisputably  binding — a  statement  app 
•not  onl}'  in  religious  matters  but  also  in  medicine. 

The  medicine  of  the  most  <mduring  and  most  persistent,  as  well 
-most  pliant  race  of  all  the  people  of  histor}*,  a  people  scattered  throi 
the  whole  world  and  adapting  itself  to  all  circumstances,  yet  alwa^ 
«erving  its  exclusivencss,  its  ancient  God  and  his  commandments 
medicine  of  this  people,  I  sa}*,  was  far  different  in  its  character  duri 
^^omplete  independence  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  from  what  it  ap 

fitrnction.  In  these  aticient  universitiea  astronomy  was  diligently  cultivat 
we  owe  to  them  the  invention  of  the  zodiac,  with  its  division  into  si^ns, 
■aod  minutes,  the  division  of  tl>e  day  into  twelve  equal  hours  etc.  (Maspen 
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after  this  period  had  gone  by,  and  when  an  intermixture  of  this  obstinately 
&ithful  nation  with  its  neighbors  of  a  more  highly  cultivated  stock  could 
be  no  longer  avoided.  Such  was  the  result  first  of  the  Assyrian  captivity 
(about  B.  C.  722),  and  subsequently  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (al)out 
B.  C.  G04).  But  Jewish  medicine  was  never  a  science  of  indigenous 
growth.  The  most  eminent  representative  of  the  Semitic  race,  like  all  its 
other  branches,  lacked  any  conspicuous  and  independent  scientific  creative- 
nesB.  In  the  period  after  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  Jews  the  influence 
of  Greek  science  predominated  in  its  teachings. 

The  first  of  these  two  periods  furnishes  us  the  medicine  of  the  Old 

Testament ;  the  last,  the  medicine  of  the  Talmud.     The  former  manifests 

plainly  its  origin  in  the  priestly  schools  of  Egypt,  and  just  as  clearly  its 

coaformity  to  Assyrian  ideas.     It  displays  pre-eminently  the  purest  char- 

icter  of  priestly  (theurgic)  medicine,  and  in  this  respect  surpasses  even  the 

Assyrio-Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian,  its  models. 

The  Semitic  race,  especially  the  Jews,  exercised,  as  is  well  known, 
1  controlling  influence  not  only  upon  the  faith,  but  also  upon  the  supersti- 
tion  of  the  West,  and  thus  the  greatest  portion  of  the  mystic  ingredients 
of  all  medical  art  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Semites,  in  the  same  degree  as 
itiBcieDtific  and  artistic  elements  are  referable  to  the  Greeks. 

Old  Jewish  medicine  too  was  almost  exclusively  a  medicine  of  the 
State,  not  a  private  profession.  Talmudic  medicine,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
give  undeniable  precedence  to  Greek  methods  and  Greek  science,  and  ex- 
clnded  what  we  may  call  Jewish  medicine  from  further  development. 

As  the  old  Jewish  medicine,  originall}'  borrowed  in  all  probability  from 
pwples  already  highly  cultivated  (Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  Babylonians), 
Wjed  a  mj'thical  phase,  so  also,  in  consequence  of  its  strong  and  all- 
pffvading  monotheism  (characteristic  of  the  Semitic  race  in  general,  as 
^1  as  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  in  this  respect  the  teachers  of  the  Jews), 
it  lacked  mythical  representatives.  Accordingly  Jehovah  (the  god  of 
light,  Ra,  according  to  Lauth),  of  whom  it  is  written  '*  1,  Jehovah,  am  thy 
l^hjsieian,"  is  alone  to  be  regarded  as  such  a  representative.  Among  his 
people,  too,  who  originally  lacked  a  belief  in  immortality.  He  was  regarded  as 
^general  cause  of  disease.  He  punished  with  diseases  the  transgressions  of 
his  commandments,  and  thus  it  comes  that  Christian  etiolog}*  down  to 
lather,  and  even  later,  considered  diseases  a  punishment  for  sins.  This 
W'Mcible  Deity,*  as  a  punishment  for  violation  of  his  commands,  utters,  by 
the  mouth  of  Moses,  the  following  threats  : 

**Tlie  Lord  •hall  make  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  consumed 
tbeefrom  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it.     The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 


i.  Th«  translator,  while  recojrnizinj?  the  truthfulness  and  justice  of  the  author's 
frequent  and  bitter  arraijcnment  of  the  folly,  wickedness  and  bigotry  of  the 
medueval  Church,  feels  called  upon  to  disclaim,  once  for  all,  any  sympathy  with 
the  Agnosticism  which  mars,  in  his  judgment,  this  and  a  few  other  passages  of  an 
otherwise  excellent  work.     (H.) 
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with  consumption,  and  with  fever,  and  with  inflammation,  and  with  fiery  lu 
with  the  sword,  and  with  blasting,  and  with  mildew ;  and  they  shall  pursue  thi 

thou  perish The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  boil  of  E|Sypt,  aod  i 

emerods,  and  with  the  scurvy,  and  with  the  itch,  whereof  thou  canst  not  be 
The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  and  with  blindness,  and  with  astoui 
of  heart.    .    .     .    Thou  shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another  man  shall  lie  with  her. 

From  the  theurgic  character  of  this  medicine  it  is  self-eviden 
during  the  earliest  epoch,  the  Levites^  alone  could  act  as  phja 
They  ofBciated  in  the  public  ser\uce  exclusively.  Of  any  private  n 
practice  on  their  part,  at  least  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
ing  is  kno\^ — a  fact  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  case  of  any  oth< 
pie.  The  Levites  examined  cases  of  leprosy,  investigated  the  pui 
men  and  women,  sexual  maturity  etc.  A  Levite  practising  as  a  phj 
must  not  be  blind  of  one  eye,  nor  have  his  vision  impaired  ;  nor  could  I 
sue  his  investigations  at  early  dawn,  nor  in  the  evenisg  twilight,  no 
within  a  chamber  on  a  cloudy  day.  King  Solomon  (reigned  B.  C.  1020 
who  cured  diseases  by  exorcism,'  and  the  prophets,  in  special  cases 
also  called  physicians.  Thus  Elisha  awakened  the  son  of  the  Shui 
woman  from  apparent  death,  and  cured  the  Syrian  general  Naaman  of 
sy  by  bathing  in  the  Jordan.  Elijah  and  Ahijah  also  supplied  pro 
prognoses.  After  the  two  captivities,  and  the  consequent  contact 
Jews  with  foreign  nations,  there  arose  also  a  class  of  temple  physiciai 
special  surgeons.  In  the  latter  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  ther 
also  city  or  communal  physicians  and  surgeons."  They  must  have  been 
in  high  esteem,  for  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach  (2-3  century  B.  C),  who 
physician  and  savant  of  Egypt,  characterizes  these  later  physiciaoi 
their  social  position  as  follows  : 

''  Honor  a  physician  !     .     .     .     .     The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  hi 
and  in  the  sijrht  of  jjreat  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration Whe 


1.  The  individual  tribes  had  special  banners.    That  of  the  Levites  bore  the 

of  the  German  empire,  though  diflferently  arranged. 

The  view  stated  in  the  text  is  denied  by  Wunderbar  (Biblisch-talmudische  Mc 
and  is  also  questioned  by  Trusen  (Die  Sitten,  (tcbriiuche  und  Krankheil 
alten  Hebnier).  Certainly  the  cases  of  king  Asa  (1)(».>-914  B.  C.)  and  Je 
(S%-8S4  H.C.),  as  recorded  in  II  Chron.,  xvi,  12  and  II  Kings,  viii,  20,  woul< 
to  imply  the  presence  and  activity  of  other  physicians  than  the  Levites.     ( 

2.  The  Talmud  often  mentions  a  medical  work  entitled  *' Sepher  Rephuoth",  ai 

to  the  pen  of  king  Solomon.     (II.) 

3.  In  Talmudic  times,  although  every  physician,  as  a  rale,  practised  surger] 

there  still  existed  a  few  special  surgeons,  who  devoted  their  entire  attent 
surgery.  Tlie  latter  were  called  "Uman",  while  the  physicians  bore  tl 
of  "  Rophe-Uman  ",  or  simple  "  Rophe".  Both  classes  of  medical  men 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  of  justice  (Beth-Din),  w 
whose  license  no  one  was  permitted  to  practice.  Each  cit3'  was  compel 
have  at  least  one  *'  Rophe-Uman  ".  The  Talmud  also  mentions  Ila,  a  vetei 
surgeon  of  Jabne.   (H.) 
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feelestaick  call  upon  God,  and  bring  the  physician:  for  a  prudent  man  scorneth  not 
the  remedies  of  the  earth.*'  i 

lo  contrast  with  this  enthusiastic  panegyric,  we  meet  amon^  the  Hebrews,  as 
aiBOiig  all  cultivated  people,  satirical  remarks  upon  physicians,  such  as  the  following 
from  the  Bible  itself:   "  Physician,  heal  thyself! "—  the  sharpest  and  curt  est  satire ! 

There  were  midwives  as  early  as  the  period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
e.  g.  Shiphrah  and  Puah ;  but  instead  of  rendering  assistance  to  lying-in 
women,  "in  difficult  cases  they  comforted  them  until  they  died"  (Siebold). 
Delivery  took  place  either  upon  the  deli  very -stool,  or  upon  the  lap  of  an- 
other woman.     The  new-bom  infant  was  rubbed  down  with  salt. 

Obstetrical  ooerations  seem,  however,  to  have  been  entirely  unknown ;  for  even 
in  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  hand  everything  was  left  to  nature.  When  Tamar  e.  g.  is 
aid  to  have  borne  twins,  the  midwife  merely  bound  a  red  thread  around  the  prolapsed 
hind,  and  then  allowed  it  to  return.  Inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  women,  then  as  now, 
bore  children  easily  and  often,  operations  were  superfluous.  A  special  blessing  as 
rcipects  child-bearing  rested,  and  still  rests,  upon  the  people  of  God.  The  Jews  of  the 
old  kingdom  were  also  by  no  means  so  effeminate  and  luxurious  as  they  are  to-day. 

Besides  the  diseases  preserved  in  the  passages  of  the  Bible  quoted 
•bove,  the  Hebrew  pathology  mentions  ^'  The  Egyptian  plagues"  as  the  oldest 
of  epidemic  diseases,  though  the  precise  nature  of  these  plagues  is  un- 
known. We  read  also  of  the  "  Plague  of  Baal  Peor "  (which  the  Moab- 
ittth  women  were  careful  to  communicate  to  the  children  of  Israel,  as  a 
flMmorial  of  their  love)  ;  the  "  Disease  of  the  Philistines  *';  the  '*  Disease  of 
SmI";  the  ^' Disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar"  etc.,  and  especially  "The  issue 
of  the  body ",  "  The  white  issue  ",  the  disease  of  the  (male  and  female) 
flesh,  and  its  bastard  form,  the  **  White  and  red  leprosy."  The  symptoms 
of  the  last  two  diseases  are  described  as  follows  : 

And  the  prieRt  shall  look  on  the  plague  in  the  skin  of  tlie  tlesh :  and  if  the  hair 
in  the  plague  be  turned  white,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plague  be  deeper  than  the 

skin  of  the  flesh,  it  is  the  plague  of  leprosy And  when  the  flesh  hath 

'°  the  skin  thereof  a  boil,  and  it  is  healed,  and  in  the  place  of  the  boil  there  is  a 
*^ite  rising,  or  a  bright  spot,  reddish-white,  then  it  shall  be  shewed  to  the  priest;  and 
i^«  priest  shall  look,  and  behold  if  the  appearance  thereof  be  lower  than  the  skin,  and 
tlje  hair  thereof  be  turned  white,  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean:  it  is 

'l»e  plague  of  leprosy,  it  hath  broken  out  in  the  boil But  if  there  be  in 

the  bald  head  or  the  bald  forehead  a  reddish-white  plajzue.  it  is  leprosy  breukinjr  out 
ID  his  bald  head,  or  his  bald  forehead  "  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  the  benign  scab  are  : 

"And  when  a  man  or  a  woman  hath  in  the  skin  of  tiieir  flesh  bright  spots,  even 
srhite  bright  spots,  then  the  priest  shall  look  ;  and,  behold,  if  the  bright  spots  in  the 
fkin  of  their  flesh  be  a  dull  white,  it  is  a  tetter,  it  hath  broken  out  in  the  skin:  he  is 
clean." 


.  A  farrago   from    Ecclesiasticus,     part    of    which    is    not   found    in    our    English 

version.      See    Ecclesiasticus,    chap,  xxxviii.     (II.) 
According  to  the  views  of  Pfleiderer  (in  "  Die  Philosophie  Ileraklit's  etc..  'S5).  tin* 
author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew  of  the  first  century  H.  ('.. 
who  likewise  wrote  the  2d  and  'tth  •'  Pseudo-IIeraclitan  "  letters.     iBaas.) 
3 
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It  is  Kaid  of  Moses,  that  his  eyes  in  extreme  old  a^e  were  not  darkened, 
direct  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  presbyopia,  or  senile  cataract. 

The  above  descriptions  lead  us  to  that  branch  of  medical  m 
which  was  of  all  the  best  cultivated  among  the  Jews  —  public  hygi 
medical  police.  It  corresponds  to  the  realit}',  in  both  the  actus 
chronological  point  of  view,  to  consider  the  Jews  (Moses)  as  the  creal 
the  science  of  public  h^'giene. 

The  regulations  of  this  branch  relate  especially  to  the  leprosy  "o 
houses  and  clothing ",  to  sexual  intercourse  and  its  abuses,  to  b 
after  coitus  and  to  pollutions,  to  the  marriage  of  kindred  (forbiddc 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians),  to  the  situation  of  cemcteri* 
time  of  burial,  the  isolation  of  the  sick,  the  use.  of  vessels  employed 
latter  and  to  cases  of  doubtful  diseases.  Here  too  should  be  includ 
strict  regulations  regarding  the  kind,  and  mode  of  preparation,  of  fo< 
of  slaughtered  animals,  as  well  as  the  precepts  relative  to  perm 
animals  and  their  mode  of  death  —  regulations  which  must  be  stud 
their  rabbis  and  butchers  even  at  the  present  da}-. 

The  attainments  of  the  Jews  in  surgery  were  exceedingly  scant; 
operative  measures,  only  "  The  Seal  of  the  Covenant",  an  expression  a 
to  circumcision  (ah  operation  which  they  probably  adopted  fro 
Egyptians  and  performed  with  a  stone  knife),  seems  to  have  been  pm 
Castration  was  likewise  at  least  known  to  them,  though  they  we 
bidden  its  practice.  The  Jews  were  also  acquainted  with  hernia,  t 
existence  occasioned  expulsion  from  the  congregation.  Their  kno^ 
of  obstetrics  was  likewise  scanty.  In  their  doctrines  i^elating  to  chl 
(the  management  of  which  was  again  regulated  especiall}'  from  the  h} 
I>oint  of  view),  the  red  and  white  lochia  were  distinguished,  and  it  is 
that  the  former  continue  after  the  birth  of  a  boy  seven  da3S  ;  after  i 
a  girl,  fourteen  days.  The  white  lochia  are  said  to  continue  after  thi 
of  a  boy  thirty -three  days  ;  after  that  of  a  girl,  sixty-six  days, 
nearly  related  science  of  gynivcology.  we  learn  that  they  disting 
between  menstruation  and  metrorrhagia.  These  latter  discharges, 
after  their  cessation,  render  the  woman  unclean  in  the  eye  of  the  li 
seven  full  days,  and  during  their  continuance  are  guarded  with  di 
severity  against  a  characteristic  of  the  Jews  —  Moses  knew  his  peo{ 
as  the  following  passage  will  testify : 

"And  if  a  man  shall  lit?  with  a  woman  havings  her  sickness,  and  shall  i 
her  nakedness:  he  hath  discovered  her  fountain,  and  she  hath  uncovered  the  f< 
of  her  blood:  and  both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  amon^  their  i)eople." 

In  contrast  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  artificial  abortion  wj 
bidden. 

In  consequence  of  the  stern  prohibition  against  contact  with  the 
a  Jewish  anatomy  is  not  to  be  thought  of:  The  bones  and  vessel 
are  very  vaguely  mentioned  (Job  x).  Nothing  too  is  known  o 
Jewish  ph5'siology.  _ But  [the  almost  complete  ^absence  of  a  pharmai 
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among  the  Jews  is  remarkable ;  for  they  were  acquainted  with  a  great 
Qumber  of  plants,  and  the  Eg}'ptianS)  among  whom  they  lived  for  so  long  a 
Ume,  had  a  very  large  number  of  remedies,  which  they  might  have  appro- 
iniated.     Figs,  the  heart,  liver  and  gall  of  fisjies,  are  mentioned  as  medi- 
cines,  and  bathing  in  the  Jordan  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy.^     This  lack  of 
remedies  is.  doubtless,  to  be  explained  by  the  purely  theurgic  character  of 
Hebrew  medicine.     Yet  the  mortality  of  the  Jews  was  not,  for  this  reason, 
any  greater  than  that  of  other  people  who  employed  "remedies"  in  abund- 
ance.    At  a  later  period,  when  the  belief  in  demons  had  been  introduced 
among  the  Jews  by  the  Chaldeans,  oracles  for  the  cure  of  diseases  were 
sought  even  from  Beelzebub,  and  there  were  then  also  witches  for  men  and 
beasts. 

A  bond  of  union  between  the  ancient  medicine  of  the  Jews  and  that  of 
the  Talmudists  is  found  in  their  common  tendency  to  religious  law,  and 
altbough  Talmudic  medicine  is  substantially  quite  distinct  fVom  the  older 
form  of  Jewish  medicine,  it  seems  proper,  for  this  reason,  to  include  it  in 
the  present  chapter.  The  erection  of  colleges  for  the  preserA'ation  and 
explanation  of  the  pure  faith,  necessitated  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
^Jerusalem  and  the  simultaneous  downfall  of  its  schools,  was  the  occasion 
<tf  the  origin  of  the  learned  Talmudic  medicine.  Although,  in  consequence 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  these  schools  were  founded  in  places  widely 
separated  fh)m  each  other,  —  at  Jabneh  near  Jerusalem,  Nahanlea  in 
Mesopotamia,  Matha^-Mechasja  on  the  Euphrates.  Sura,  Alexandria  and 
Tiberias :  Kabbi  Gamaliel  taught  at  Jabneh,  the  Rabbis  Simeon  and 
Jefaoda  Hakkadosch  at  Tiberias,  Habbi  Abba  Aricha  at  Mechasja,  Rabbi 
fittJoel  at  Nahardea,  Rabbi  Asche  at  Sura,  Rabbi  Tudus  at  Alexandria, 
Tobias  of  Modaim  near  Jerusalem  (about  A.  D.  185),  who  belonged  among 
the  followers  of  Erasisti-atus,  Channina  Ben  Chama,  about  the  same  period, 
^bo  inserted  natural  and  wooden  teeth' — they  still  maintained  with  each 
other  a  spiritual  union.  Their  golden  age  falls  within  the  first  five  centu- 
"« after  Christ.  These  colleges,  however,  did  not  remain  free  from  the 
wlluence  of  other  oriental  people,  and  especially  did  not  escape  that  of 


1-  Maj»ic  waa  rrgarded  as  a  psychicail  reiiiwl}-,  and  slt'epin>:  with  rounir  maidens  was 
recommended  as  a  means  of  physical  recreation  for  all  ni(Mi.  Wound-balsam 
«u  also  mentioned  as  a  surgical  remed}*. 

*•  Other  prominent  Jewish  ph^'sicinns  of  the  Talmudic  period  were  Theu(hi«  of 
l^Mdicea  (fl.  A.  D.  120),  one  of  the  last  and  best  teachers  of  the  Empiric  school, 
who  wrot«  a  treatise  upon  the  braiich(»s  of  medicine  ( Iiidicnforia,  Ciirdlny  I'a  ft 
Halubris) ;  Rabbi  Chanina  Ben  Dosa,  who  flouriHiied  about  the  same  period,  and 
established  the  pro^rnasis  of  his  patients  by  the  fluency  of  his  prayers  in  their 
behalf;  Ishmael  Ben  Elisha  ( Ila  Cohen,  "Rabbi  Islimael'),  an  anatomist  of  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  whose  pupils  were  distinjcuished  for  their  acqimiiitance 
with  anatomy  and  physiolojr}-,  and  wliose  school,  under  the  title  ''  I)el>be  Rabbi 
Ismael'',  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Talmudists.  Tobias  of  Modaim 
(mentioned  above),  the  '*Tobia  Harophe"  of  the  Talmud,  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
the  fonctions  of  the  brain.     (H.) 
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the  GmduL  —  The  neot  <if  tlie  EttMt  (ThenpeoSje).  vUcb  g;av«  m  ip 
dumicur  to  tl»«  medidoe  of  tiie  lalcr  period  of  AntiqaitT.  aroM,  jubout  J 
1^.  iirriiD  «o  intennixtUK  of  %'arioos  phflosophical  rievs.  To  this  mi 
we  fthiill  rerert  heteiilier.  —  The  Talmud  <Higiiiated  in  a  eompilatioB  a 
the  loterpreUtkina.  tnditioiu  and  decretals  of  the  Babbia.  origa 
eotlUed  Miaboa.  and  oompletod  between  A.  IK  20(i  and  A.  D.  250.  0 
the  title  Gemani  forthcn-  explanatiODS  of  this  woik  were  written  (J 
yih-S^)),  Tb€«e  two  woriu  taken  together  fonced  the  Talmod  of  J 
naleiD,  which  was  again  revised.  At  last  a  final  revision  prodooed 
Talmud  of  Babj'Ion,  consisting  of  the  Mishna.  the  Gemara  and  theu 
i^m^lve  explanations. 

T^t*i  r»«?di<:al  contents  of  tbf  Talmud  arc  frubsiantiallr  as  foUovi^: 

lu  *uri(«ry  '-rubraces  a  knovledj^e  of  ditlocmtione  of  the  feomr.  conUmont  ( 
%k«iil,  p^rrforatiori  of  the  Jonjcts,  a-sophai^f.  etomach.  small  intefiUne  and  ^Il-bh 
of  woHudk  of  tlt«  fipifial  c*jrd,  trachea,  pia  mater,  of  fractures  of  the  rib^^  tall  of  ^ 
wiT'r  con«id('r<r'i  vry  dangeroiin,  onless  immediate  medical  aid  could  )ie  obtaiiM 
oral  aud  ria»al  p^^ljpi.  the  latter  of  vhich  vere  considered  a  punishment  for  paal 
Jri  M:iati';a  a  c-urious  direction  is  iciven  to  rub  the  hip  t^ixtT  times  with  m«>at-l 
Still  rnof;  ^ina^ular,  how«f\er.  is  the  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  amoa 
variou*  pr<><MrdureK  we  notice  onlv  the  follovini::  catch  a  lonw  from  a  maa 
another  from  a  woman :  fix  the  one  upon  the  brea^t  of  the  woman,  the  other  upc 
Iftttnn  of  the  man:  then  let  them  urinate  upon  a  black  berry  bush,  while  som 
wati;h<'K  whether  the  hUtun  escapes !  B^-f-iides  the  ordinary  operations,  e.  g.  venesc 
which  wai»  perforrned  by  mechanics  or  barbers,  mention  is  made  of  the  circom* 
of  hermaphrr>«Jit4'ii.  of  an  operation  by  which  these  unfortunate  beinjrs  mijrht  be 
capable  of  coitut*.  and  of  the  o)^fration  for  imperforate  anus.  The  execution  i 
latter  o|>eration  i«  d*-«.crit/«'d  very  minutely:  the  anal  region  is  to  be  first  oiled 
and  then  exf>oM<fd  Ut  the  ravH  <jf  the  Hun  I  An  incision  is  then  made  of  the  sizi 
barley-corn. 

The  Talmudic  patholojey  ti<«cri}K;N  disea-se^  lo  a  constitutional  vice,  to  evil 
ences  affecting  the  li'Kjy  from  without,  or  to  the  effect  of  mapic.  It  recognizes,  a 
other  thingH,  the  origin  of  jaundice  from  ntention  of  i/ile,  and  of  dropsy  fron 
prefiBion  of  urine.  The  latter  dih<'M-e  in  general  was  divided  into  anasarca,  a 
and  tympanites.  Progno>licaIly  it  is  derhired  thjit  hydrocephalus  internus  is  a 
fatal,  while  hydrocephahiK  externuK  is  not  necessarily  so:  that  rupture  and  ati 
of  the  kidney's  are  followed  by  d<*alli;  that  hydatids  of  th<'  liver,  on  the  contrar, 
not  fatal:  that  suppuration  of  the  hpinal  cord,  induration  of  the  lungs  etc.,  a 
curable, — views  which  may  have  been  based  upon  the  dissection  of  animals,  am 
be  considered  germs  of  pathological  anatomy.  Sw«»ating.  sneezing,  defec 
nocturnal  pollutions  and  dreaniH  promising  a  favoraMe  termination  of  ex 
diseiiMe,  pnh.i  for  eritical  ^ynlpt0ln8. 

In  therapeutics  natural  remedies,  liotli  external  and  internal,  were  employe 
well  aH  the  ariH  of  mairie.  The  iiabbi.s  at  other  times  so  strict,  allow  to  the  sick 
prohihited  articles  <*f  dirt,  if  they  have  a  desire  for  them.  Among  their  specia 
MCriptions  we  notice:  onions  for  worms;  wine  and  pepper  in  disorders  of  the  stOB 
milk  sucked  directly  from  the  teat  of  a  gout  in  dyspnu-a;  emetics  in  nau.sea ;  a 
ture  of  guiu,  alum  and  saflVon  in  too  profuse  menstruation:  a  dog's  liver  for  th 
of  a  mad  dog;  ifijections  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder;  a 
of  cold  water  in  the  eye  in  the  morning,  with  warm  foot  and  hand  baths  in  the 
ing  for  sore  eyei;  bleeding  and  the  warm  baths  of  Tiberias.     Asafatida  and  i 
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other  firufcs  arff  certainly  derived  from  Grecian  medicine ;  the  laying-on  of  hands, 
prayer  and  colourations  are  with  less  certainty  due  to  the  same  source.  In  dietetics 
it  was  recommended  before  the  age  of  forty  to  take  more  food  than  drink  ;  afler  that 
age,  to  reverse  the  habit:  after  meals  to  eat  salt,  and  then  to  drink  water  freely,  but 
not  to  work  too  much,  nor  to  walk,  sleep,  nor  indulge  in  venery  or  wine.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  advised  to  visit  the  water-closet  regularly  every  morning,  and  to 
bathe,  anoint  and  wash  frequently. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Talmudists  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  dissection  of  animals, 
though  Rabbi  Jshroael,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  dit^sected,  or  rather  "skeleton- 
ized'* by  boiling,  the  body  of  a  prostitute^  (dissection  in  the  interests  of  science  was 
permitted  b}*  the  Talmud),  on  which  occasion  he  found  252  (instead  of  2H2)  bones. 
They  recognized  the  origin  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  foramen  magnum,  and  its  termin- 
ation in  the  cauda  equina;  allowed  two  coats  to  the  rp.sophagus;  included  the  lungs 
in  two  covering.s,  and  gave  a  special  coat  to  the  fat  about  the  kidneys.     As  regards 
explorative  measures,  they  were  ver^*  well  acquainted  with  their  favorite  subject  of 
investigation,  and  called  the  uterus — the  sleeping  chamber;    the  cervix  uteri — the 
porch;  the  "  see* I- vessels" — the  store-room;  the  vagina— the  outer  house;  the  hj'men 
fnnknown  even  to  the  Greeks,  but  not  overlooked  by   the  Talmudists  in  their  verj- 
'«^tiou8  investigations  of  this  region)  was  called  the  virginity  ;  the  labia  majora — the 
'''nges;  the  prolabia — the  doors;  the  clitoris — the  key.     Tlie  whole  female  body  was 
^'ompared  to — a  larder!    They  assumed  the  existence  of  a  fabulou.s  "  Ossiculum  Lus", 
»n  indestructible  part  of  the  body,  believed  to  serve,  like  seed,  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  body  in  the  resurrection,  and  called  bj*  the  Arabians  "Aldabaran" 
<Unger). 

In  physiology  they  assume  cold,  heat,  dryness  and  moisture  as  component  forces. 
In  experimental  physiology  they  point  out  that  removal  of  the  spleen  is  not  fatal,  and 
^ItsUnguish  between  semen  and  albumen  by  the  fact  that  the  former,  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  deliquesces,  while  the  latter  coagulates. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Talmudists  in  the  natural  sciences  embraces  the  Mosaic 
wology,  while  their  botanical  knowledge  extends  beyond  the  Bible.  According  to 
them  the  elementary  bodies  are  earth,  air,  fire  and  water.  In  midwifery  they  teach 
that  pregnancy  continues  270-273  days,  and  cannot  be  determined  before  the  fourth 
x>iith.  As  a  means  of  recognizing  this  condition  they  give  the  deeper  sinking-in  of 
^  pregnant  female  in  walking  over  soft  ground.  The  foetus  born  in  the  eighth 
nonth  is  not  viable.  Normally  the  foetus  lies  folded  together  like  a  roll  of  parchment, 
the  hands  upon  the  temples,  swimming  in  the  amnion  like  a  nut  in  the  water.  Csesa- 
'•wi  section  on  the  living  female  was  practised  with  success  (Israels),  and  they  were 
•^  acquainted  with  version,  evisceration,  abortion,  moles  and  monsters  (including 
*Wnce  of  the  extremities,  imperforate  anus,  hermaphroditism,  cryptorchidism, 
I^Jpospadias  etc.),  which  are  ascribed  to  coitus  of  a  demon  or  beast  with  a  woman, 
or  of  a  man  with  a  beast.  Quite  as  remarkable,  but  much  more  important,  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  rabbis  in  the  history  of  generation  and  development,  as  well  as  in 
lywecology.  With  respect  to  the  first  subject  especially,  their  statements  seem  to 
^Pend  upon  "their  own  experiments".  For  example,  they  say  that  introduction  of 
^e  whole  penis  is  not  always  necessary  for  impregnation,  but  that  mere  introduction 
of  theglan.^, — what  the  lascivious  rabbis  (the  discoverer  of  this  learned  Tahnudic  ex- 
Pfewion  munt  have  prided  himself  no  little  upon  it!)  call  osculatio  glnndis — is  suffi- 


1  Prostitutes  were  numerous  among  the  Jews.  They  were  required  to  veil  their 
faces  while  walking  upon  the  streets,  and  to  solicit  custom  only  wliile  sitting 
before  their  houses.  The  latter  regulation  was  designed  to  prevent  street 
prostitution. 


cient.  They  also  declare  that  pretrnaiicy  cannot  take  place  siantibus  mulitrtti^ 
tiro,  a  statement  which,  however,  seems  refuted  by  more  recent  experiments;  tha^ 
the  man,  by  holding;  on  to  the  rij^ht  or  lefl  testicle,  has  it  literally  in  his  own  hands  to 
be^t't  boys  or  ^irls ;  and  other  similar  experiments !  The  foetus  is  supposed  to  develo|» 
from  the  head,  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  oripnating  in  the  7th  week,  the 
genitals,  mouth,  nose  and  eyes  in  the  6th  week,  the  6r8t  hairs  after  three  or  three  and 
one-half  months,  at  which  period  also  the  sex  may  be  safely  determined.  Man  orip^ 
nates  from  the  purest  portion  of  the  semen,  not  from  the  whole  6uid,  while  the  white- 
tissues  (bones,  sinews,  the  brain,  the  white  of  the  eye)  spring  from  the  male  semen, 
and  the  red  tissues  (skin,  muscle,  hair,  the  black  part  of  the  eye)  from  that  of  the 
female.  To  this  compound  body  God,  however,  supplies  its  spiritual  powers!  lea 
compliance  with  the  precepts  of  tlieir  religion  the  Talmudists  especially  delighted  in 
vaginal  exploration  with  the  oiled  finger,  and  in  practising  in8|>ection  of  the  genit&l 
organs.  Thus  they  determined  that  two  hairs,  one  on  the  mons  Veneris  (how  in  the 
world  did  the.v  find  it?),  and  one  in  the  axilla,  furnished  entirely  satisfactory  proof^ 
of  the  puberty  of  the  female;  that  menstruation  might  occur  even  in  children  etc. 

The  Talmudic  directions  for  practice  give  evidence  of  the  practical 
common -sense  of  these  physicians.  "  Look  to  30ur  pa}*,  O  physician  t 
For  that  for  which  nothing  is  paid,  tlie  same  never  cures  " — a  maxim  whictm 
still  holds  good. 

With  the  medicine  of  the  Talmud  terminate<l  medicine  as  treated  ixM 
special  Jewish  works,  thougb  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  the  present  day . 
Jews  in  great  numbers  officiated  as  esteemed  physicians.  Thus  Charles  the- 
Bald  (A.I).  822-877)  had  for  his  ordinary  physician  a  certain  Sedechias^ 
Among  the  so-called  Arabian  physicians  there  w6re  also  many  Jews,  an<Z 
in  Salerno  they  officiated  as  teachers,  though  since  then,  even  down  intc^ 
the  present  century,  such  duties  have  been  forbidden  to  them.* 

IV.     INDIAN    MKDICIXE. 

The  land  of  the  sacreii  Ganges,  wreathed  in  poesy  and  rich  in  god^ 
and  temples,  bred  in  the  earliest  ages  a  highly  cultured  people,  who,  even 
in  hoary  anti(|uity,^  had  already  made  long  strides  in  medicine,  and  had 
attained  a  grade  of  scientific  knowledge,  beyond  which  they  have  never 
since  advanced.  Vet  India  did  not  produce  her  present  inhabitants.  The 
Indians,  that  gentle  though  tenacious,  extraordinaril}'  fanciftil,  though 
thorough  and  profound  people  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock,  had  not  their 
original  home  in  the  India  of  to-day,  but  immigrated  here  from  the  north 
at  a  period  far  from  determinable  (B.  C.  4000  ?-2000  ?).  After  driving 
out  the  Dravidas,  the  dusky  inhabitants  of  the  south,  they  had  founded 
flourishing  states  in  Bengal  as  early  as  B.  V.  1900  (or  according  to  others, 


1.  The  medicine  of  the   Talmudist-*,    in   its  dependeiire   upon    that  of  the  Greeks, 

furnishes  us  u  preliminary  point  (Tappui  for  an  interesting  comparison  of  the 
latter  with  the  medicine  of  the  Indians. 

2.  Max  Miillcr  regards  the   Indians  as  coiisideriibK'  older  than  even  the  Egyptians. 

He  speaks  of  a  language  (from  which  words  have  been  transferred  into  our  own 
tongue)  which  existed  ''before  there  was  a  single  Greek  statue,  a  single  Babylo- 
nian bull,  or  a  single  Egyptian  Sphinx". 
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about  B.  C.  1300.)  At  this  period  they  were  already  acquainted  with 
writiDg,  hot  daring  the  prevalence  of  the  primitive  Agni-  or  Varuna-cuitus 
thej  knew  nothing  of  the  later  distinctions  of  caste.  These  distinctions, 
80  bo6tile  to  development,  originated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Brahmanic 
doctrine  of  the  Trinit3',  at  which  period — about  B.  C.  800— the  priests  also 
began  to  rule.  After  this  time  the  distinction  of  caste  was  much  stronger 
tban  in  £g3'pt,  so  strong  e.  g.  that  a  Sudra  who  should  seat  himself  in  the 
place  of  a  Brahman,  would  have  had  the  actual  cautery  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  body  adapted  to  sitting,  or  would  have  had  a  cut  inflicted 
opon  it ! — a  prelude  to  the  later  branding  of  heretics  by  Christians  !  But 
aBnhman  who  took  a  Sudra  merely  for  a  concubine  was  disgraced.  The 
precepts  of  Manu  (B.  C.  700-600)  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  law-book  of 
tbis  period.  About  B.  C.  400  the  Buddhistic  doctrine  attained  vogue. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  Brahmanic, 
all  men  everywhere  have  equal  rights — and  this  was  a  purely  moral  precept, 
independent  of  God  ;  an  atheistic  doctrine,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
dinne  revelation,  but  simply  a  human  idea  !  ^ 

Even  before  this,  about  the  year  B.  C.  41 C,  the  first  Greek  physician, 
Ctesias.  physician  to  the  Persian  court,  came  to  India,  and  in  the  year 
B.C.  327  the  yoke  of  Alexander  the  Great  fell  upon  the  frontiers  of  that 
country'.  About  the  jear  B.  C.  300  Megasthenes  officiated  as  embassador 
at  tbe  court  of  Sandracottus.'  Whether  these,  or  other  later  Greek  physi- 
cians became  at  all  acquainted  with  the  medical  views  of  the  Indians,  or  in 
any  way  exercised  uix>n  them  a  permanent  influence,  is  very  doubtful  ;  for 
the  (Jreeks  themselves  acquired  only  a  scanty  accinaintance  with  Indian 
views,  and  could  therefore  impart  to  them  probably  none  of  their  own. 

Cu»!<ias  report.*?  e.  g.  tlmt  the  Indian  plij-sicians  vn-vv  especinlly  skilful  in  tlie 
^f-Jitinent  of  tbe  bites  of  serpents,  nnd  Moiinsthencs  declares  that  they  live  a  very 
'"*ple  life,  use  few  drujrs,  and  make  their  wives  hs  fruitful  as  can  be  iniat;ine<l.  while 
^J  the  admin isrrati on  of  certain  medicines  they  could  bojret  boys  or  girls  with  incon- 
<'pivable  certainty. 


'  It*  author  was  the  jrreat  Sakyamuni  i  Buddha,  died  B.  C.  412),  son  of  kinn  Dsuhoma 
of  Kapulivastu.  It  was  first  elevated  to  the  position  of  the  sole  religion  author- 
ized by  the  state  by  king  Azoka  (B.C.  2:);)-222)  of  Mnjiadha  about  B  C.  250. 
Since  the  9th  century  of  our  present  era,  however,  it  has  been  agjiin  driven  out  of 
India  by  the  Brahmanic  religion,  so  that  to-day  it  is  almost  entirely  exterminated 
there,  and  now  flourishes  only  among  the  Chinese.  Discussion  of  the  literature, 
art.  technics  etc.  of  the  Indians  here  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 
We  will  onl}*  remark  that  these  were,  on  the  whole,  at  least  equal  to,  and  in  many 
rp.<»pects  far  surpa.ssed  those  of  the  Egyptians.  In  poetry,  too,  the  Indians  need 
not  dreatl  comparison  with  the  Greeks,  if  the}-  had  only  kept  their  poems  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation. 

The  Chandragupta  of  Sanscrit  writers.  Megasthenes,  also  a  physician,  was  em- 
bas.sador  from  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  He  wrote  a  work  in  four  books, 
entitled,  ra  I>dixa,  of  which  fragments  only  remain.  We  learn  from  Megasthenes 
that  in  his  day  a  registry  of  births  was  kept  in  India,     i  II.) 
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Most  important,  however,  for  the  Indians  was  the  conquest  of 
country  by  the  Mohammedans,  about  A.  D.  1000.^  From  this  peria 
independence  of  the  people  ceased,  and  the  thread  of  development  of 
original  civilization  was  cut  off. 

Indian  medicine,  if  we  except  the  Egyptian,  Babylonish  and  Jew! 
the  oldest  in  the  world.  Like  the  others,  it  is  also  a  priestlj'  med 
In  its  whole  extent  it  grew  up  upon  Indian  soil,  although  at  a  late  p* 
and  in  special  branches,  e.  g.  midwifery,  foreign  views,  especially  th< 
the  Greeks,  were  probabh'  interwoven.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  < 
claimed  (in  accordance  with  their  peculiarly  fanciful  chronolog}')  f< 
oldest  of  the  Indian  medical  works  yet  known  to  us  is  unfortunate! 
satisfactorily  settled.  Were  this  question  determined,  it  would  fumii 
of  course,  a  favorable  stand-point  from  which  to  decide  upon  the  inde 
ence  of  their  medicine.  The  views  as  to  the  i>eriod  of  their  compofi 
however,  var}*  between  B.  C.  1000  and  A.  D.  1000.  The  earlier  p 
seems  to  be  accepted  as  the  more  probable,  and  accordingly,  if  we 
this  tolerabl}'  certain  date  as  the  basis  of  our  judgment  concemin 
antiquity  of  Indian  medicine  in  general,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  the  f 
in  point  of  antiquity  of  any  known  to  us. 

The  medical  writings  of  the  ancient  Indians  are  contained  in 
sacred  books,  the  Vedas,  which  originated  about  B.  C.  1500.  and  wen 
served  by  oral  tradition  until  about  A.  D.  1500.' 

Of  these  books  there  are  four:  the  Rigveda  (hymnolog}-) 
V  a  y  u  r  V  e  d  a  (science  of  prayer),  the  A  t  h  a  r  v  a  v  e  d  a  (science  < 
cantations),  and  the  Samaveda  (science  of  song).  There  are  also 
supplements  to  these  books,  the  I'panishads  and  Ved^nta.  The  Yayu: 
is  also  regarded  as  an  I'panishad  to  the  Atharvaveda.  To  the  (3'ou 
second  of  the  Vedas  belong  the  Yayurvedas  of  the  physicians  Charak 
Susruta,  the  origin  of  which  is  assigned  to  about  B.  C.  1000.  Thea 
the  oldest  special  Indian  medical  works  of  which  we  have  an\'  pi 
knowledge.  Besides  these  physicians.  Agastya.  who  wrote  38  trea 
embracing  the  whole  sphere  of  medicine,  and  Atreya.  the  author  c 
Sanhita  (a  work  which  mentions  many  diseases,  and  says  that  every 
six)ken  by  Manu  is  medicine),  are  classed  as  very  ancient  professors  o 
medical  art.  The  oldest  of  these  works  (and  the  source  of  the  other  Yi 
the  Rigveda,  contains  simple  medical  charms  : 

''Yf  breezes,  healing  blow,  and  waft  his  pain  awuy : 
The  Kods  liave  sent  jou  fortli  with  stores  of  healing  dmjrs.  " 

The  cohl  water  treatment  of  febrile  diseases,  recently  introduced  ai 
us  as  something  of  a  novelty,  is  apparently  mentioned  in  the  passage : 

1.  Under  Mahmoud  of  (ihazni.     «H.) 

2.  Max  Miiller  holds  that  in   the  entire  so-called  V«'dic  period,  ami  «'ven  late 

Indian  works,  were  transmitted  by  oral  tradition  alone,  that  no  written  docni 
are  demonstrable  prior  to  the  time  of  Azoka  iwha.  accordinj:  to  him.  re 
B.  C.  251J-222),  and  that  the  earliest  inscriptions  originan  d  in  h:s  time. 
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"  Uea]iii}i:  are  the  watery  billows,  water  cools  the  fever  s  t^low, 
Healinje  ajsainst  every  plague,  health  to  thee  brings  water's  flow.'' 
In  the  Atharvaveda  are  also  found  charms,  which  indicate  from  the 
color  of  drugs  their  effect  upon  the  bod}*,  as  e.  g.  gold-hammer  and  saflh>n 
in  jaundice,  red  remedies  and  especially  red  cows  in  diseases  of  the  vital 
force  (the  blood).  From  the  formula  *•  Form  to  form,  force  to  force " 
\rdpainrapam,  yayoyayas)  we  may  even  deduce  a  sort  of  primitive 
homoeopathy. 

Finally,  in  the  following  passage  we  find  an  ancient  and  very  humilia> 
ting  trace  of  the  association  of  physicians  with  ordinary  tradesmen, 
together  with  a  nice  knowledge  of  human  nature : 

'*  Varioug  are  the  desires  of  men:  the  wuponer  lonjrs  for  wood,  the  doctor  for 
diseiscM" — an  example  of  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  Indians,  of  which  the  best 
>pecimen8  are  to  be  fonnd  particularly  in  the  VedAnta.' 

The  medical  mythology  of  the  Indians  names,'  as  the. god  of  physi- 
cians and  physician  to  the  gods.  Dhanvantari  (Danavantra,  Danavantri), 
who,  entwined  by  the  serpent  Vasuki,  leans  upon  Mandar,  the  mountain  of 
the  gods,  which  shoots  up  out  of  the  milky  sea.  According  to  tradition, 
be  was  sent  upon  the  earth  by  Indra,  when  the  world  was  sick,  and  here 
<^Qcated  many  physicians,  among  whom  was  Susruta,  son  of  the  Fakir- 
king  Visvamithra,  of  whom  Heine  sings  so  disrespectfully.  Brahma  him- 
self was  likewise  a  god  of  medicine,  as  well  as  his  son  Dakshas,  and  the 
two  SODS  of  the  sun  Asvin,  together  with  Buden,  whose  mother,  the  wife 
of  Brabaspati.  conceived  him  in  adultery  with  Tschandra.  A  female 
"Specialist "  among  the  Indian  deities  was  Duti  ka  Takurani  (goddess  of  the 
«nudl-pox). 

Numerous  priests  from  the  caste  of  the  Brahmans,  and  their  sub-castes, 
tbe  Vaisya  and  Vaidya,  officiated  as  teachers  of  medicine  and  as  physicians 
vooDg  the  Indians.  The  Vaidyas,  as  the  higher  of  the  two  sub-castes,  in- 
cloded  the  physicians  proper,  while  the  Vaisyas.  or  lower  caste,  furnished 
nurses.  Besides  the  practising  physicians,  there  were  the  ordinary*  physi- 
<!ttns  of  princes  (who  had  also  kitchen-doctors),  as  well  as  others  who 
sooompanied  them  to  war,  that  is  military  physicians.  In  like  manner 
there  were  veterinarians,  some  of  them  too  ix)ssessed  of  considerable  scien- 
tific attainments.     Indeed  even  the  ordinar}-  physicians  paid  some  atten- 


1  VedAnta,  the  end,  object  or  philo5«ophy  of  the  Veda.  It  is  a  mark  of  wisdom,  loo, 
that  these  speak  not  only  of  a  dr»*«d  of  death,  but  also  of  a  fear  of  life,  which  is 
often  more  justifiable.  As  the  Indian  medicine  o(  tlie  present  day  is  still  identi- 
cal with  the  ancient  doctrines,  so  the  reIi^i<Mi  of  the  Indians  aliout  ')0  years  Hfii> 
recurred  to  the  Ved&nta,  or  Upanishads.  For  New  Brjiinnani^nj  (  HralirnasiiniAj  i. 
bejtun  about  50  years  ago  by  Ram-Mohun  Roy,  and  advanced  by  KeMh»il>Chufider 
S<*n  (died  18H2),  is  nothing  but  a  reformation,  mutatis  mutandis.  All  of  whicli 
is  proof  of  the  tenacious  force  of  primeval  forms  of  culture 
-  Like  almost  all  people  who  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  Indiart^  practised  (»ri^iii- 
ally  a  worship  of  their  ancestors  (Max  Mdileri,  fr(nn  which  \uu\  have  developo,! 
♦everywhere  the  anthropouiorphic  doctrine  of  gcKl>. 
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tion  to,  or  rather  wrote  upon  veterinary  medicine,  e.  g.  Susruta.  A  penaH}- 
was  impoaed  upon  the  fault}'  treatment  of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  India, 
even  to-da3%  there  are  institutions  for  the  care  of  beasts  (introduced  bjr 
Azoka),  and,  strange  to  say,  for  even  vermin.  Indian  medical  practice  i» 
distinguished  from  that  of  all  other  people  of  antiquity  by  the  fact  that  it 
recognizes  no  proper  specialists,  but  simply  physicians  practising  geneni 
medicine. 

The    study  and  practice  of  the  Indian  physicians,  however,  are  con- 
trolled by  regulations,  which  give  evidence  of  a  verj'  earnest  and  worthy 
conception  of  the  medical   profession,  and  embody  truths  acknowledged 
even  to-day  ;  3'et  they  impose  upon  tlie  physician  certain  external  require- 
ments, the  estimation  of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  childlike  mind  of  the 
people,  though  the  adoption  of  some  of  them  would  seem,  if  not  necessary, 
at  least  useful,  for  us  of  the  present  day.     There  were  demanded  of  the 
physician  :  a  fine  person,  absence  of  passion,  decorum,  chastity,  temperance, 
amiability,  veracity,    consideration    for    the    sick,    generosity,   diligence, 
earnestness,  freedom  from  boasting,  secrecy,  a  desire  for  knowledge,  whicb 
scorns  not  even  the  lessons  of  an  enemy,  and  above  all  reflection  and  indc- 
{)endence  of  thought.     Moreover  it  is  said  : 

*'  A  pli3'8ician  wlio  desires  siiccesK  in  his  practice,  his  own  profit,  a  )SOod  name. 
and  fina)l3'  a  phure  in  heaven,  must  pray  daily  for  the  welfare  of  all  living  creatures 

first  of  the  Brahmans  and  of  the cow  (a  sacred  animal  also  amon)^  the  Kjiyptians  • 

.  .  .  .  The  physiciun  should  wear  his  hair  short,  keep  his  nails  clean  and  cnl 
close,  and  wear  a  sweet-smelling  dress  ( for  this  we  require  no  special  directions  to-day  > 
Fie  should  never  leave  the  house  without  a  cani^  or  umbrella;^   he  should  avoid  espe 

cially  any  familiarity  with  women Let  his  speech  \ie  soft,  clear,  pleasant 

Transactions  in  the  house  should  not  be  bruite<l  abroad/'  (Haeser. )  The  last  advice 
is  found  also  in  the  Hippocratic  Oath. 

Medical  instruction,  which  (joinprises  the  learning  by  heart  of  the 
meilical  doctrines  taught  orally,"  is  imparted  by  the  Bralimans,  and  begins 
in  early  youth,  a  regulation  which  wc  find  :i4i;ain  among  the  Greeks,  and 
indeed  in  the  onlinances  of  (''harleinagne.  The  pupil  must  first  select  a 
gofxl  text-book  and  then  a  good  teacher.  Instruction  embraces  the  theor}' 
of  medicine  and  a  practical  course  at  the  bedside,  with  the  performance  of 
operations  on  gourds,  onions,  skins  filled  with  water  etc.  The  pupil  must 
l)egin  t4)  study  early  in  the  morning  (after  having  rinsed  his  mouth,  evacu- 


It  seems  we  must  ascril)e  to  this  ancient  source  the  famous  doctors'-stafY',  which 
plays  80  nice  a  role  of  jjrave  aujrury  in  Hogarth's  ''Consultation".  The  yellow 
sun-shade  is  just  bein$<[  introduced  amoni:  us 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  Indian  students— the  Srotriy as— learn  the  Veda  from 
the  lips  of  their  (luru  (teacher),  never  from  a  manuscript,  and  still  less  from  a 
printed  edition.  Subsequently  they  again  teach  it  in  the  same  way  to  their  own 
pupils.  Theolojcical  students  pursue  their  studies  for  eight  years,  and  learn  by 
heart  about  12  lines  a  day  (Max  Miiller).  Among  the  Oreeks,  or  Hippocratists. 
and  the  scholars  of  the  age  of  Charlemagn<',  the  methods  of  teaching  and  learning 
were  the  same,  and  hence  it  was  ordered  that  instruction  should  begin  at  an 
early  period,  because  in  youth  the  memory  is  strongest. 
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ktecl  his  bowels  and  pra3*ed  to  the  cow  and  the  gods),  and  cease  late  in  the 
iTening.  On  the  other  hand  the  teacher  must  be  extremely  careful  in  the 
lelection  of  the  pupil,  and  very  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his 
Ittties,  a  regulation  which  would  do  no  harm  to<day.  Conference  with 
fellow-stodents  is  enumerated  among  the  means  adapted  to  give  the 
student  a  better  insight  into  his  studies. 

Old  Indian  medicine,  which  continues  to  be  practised  to-day,  is  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger  from  the  colleges  erected  since  the  En^clish  conquest.  Of  these,  the 
college  in  the  Pundjaub  was,  in  1H77,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university,  with  the 
ritht  to  trive  diplomas.  The  number  of  phj^siciaus  of  the  old  and  new  school,  in  n 
^pulatiou  of  about  225  millions,  amounted  in  1881  to  113.579  (1  in  2,250  inhabitants, 
win  Germany). 

The  position  of  the  medical  profession  is  regulated  by  law.  In  this 
way  e.  g.  are  determined  the  medical  honoraria,  among  which  is  reckoned 
a  place  atter  death  in  the  heaven  of  Indra  (probably  in  those  cases, 
nnmeroas  there  as  here,  where  no  payment  in  cash  is  possible).  Thus  too 
is  determined  the  penalty  for  errors  in  treatment  etc.  The  unfortunate. 
BrahmaDs,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  physician  are  entitled  to  treatment 
free  of  charge.  From  women  also  the  physician  may  accept  food  only. 
On  the  other  hand  the  property  of  one,  who.  after  recovery,  will  not  pay  the 
Proper  fee,  is  forfeited  entirely  to  the  physician.  The  Rajahs  were  expected 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  these  ordinances,  and,  since  permission  to 
pactice  in  any  place  was  granted  by  them,  they  often  among  the  Indians 
al*)  favored  unworth}'  persons, 

"Who  flatter  the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  arc  careful  to  accept  a  small  honor- 
^QQ,  and  to  ascribe  their  evil  results  to  the  improper  behavior  of  the  invalid,  not  to 
^beiDselves'' <  nor  to  their  predecessor  in  the  treatment  of  the  casei, — a  description 
which,  8uch  is  the  irony  of  historj',  seems  drawn,  partially  at  least,  from  our  own 
'Jailjlife.  Indian  humor  demands,  in  order  to  render  a  residence  ajrreeahh',  that 
were  should  b«»  there  a  rich  man  who  lend.s  money,  a  Brahman,  who  expounds  the 
^«Hag,and  a  physician.  It  al.^o  declares  that  the  physician  lives  by  patients,  a.s  the 
«cri6rer  by  offerinjrs,  and  the  discreet  man  by  fooU. 

Midwives,  as  a  special  class,  seem  to  have  l)ecn  wanting  among  the 
Indians,  but  their  duties  were  performed  by  ordinary  women.*  In  some- 
'^t  difficult  cases,  however,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  male  assistance  was 
procared,  in  which  respect  the  Indians  were  in  advanci*  of  the  Christians 
Utttil  the  16th  century  ! 

The  sphere  of  Indian  medicine,  if  we  except  the  Greek,  is  the  most 
^^prehensive  known  to  us  throughout  all  antiquity.  8o  true  is  this  that 
»^  has  at  different  times  awakened  question  as  to  the  genetic  eonnccticm  of 
^Iwo  sciences,  without,  however,  as  yet  affording  any  evidence  of  such  a 
JBlation.  In  other  branches  of  science  the  same  (juestion  arises ;  e.  g. 
^^eek  and  Indian  mathematics  present  many  points  of  similarity.  —  The 
medical  science  of  the  Indians  embraces  almost  all  our  branches  of  the 
present  day.  though,  in  accordance  with  their  early  period,  they  naturally 


I  In  villages  the  wife  of  the  washerman  is  the  official  midwife.     (Max  Miiller.) 
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are  not  made  such  specialties  as  at  present,  and  are  in  some  respects  incom- 
plete and  imperfect. 

The  Yayurveda  of  8usruta/  a  plijsician  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
extensive  knowledge,  was  after  death  translated  among  the  gods,  and 
during  his  life  was  a  famous  teacher,  is  the  work  best  known  to  us.  This 
treatise  is  divided  into  six  sections  :  1 .  Sutrasthana,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of 
principles  ;  2.  Nidanasthnna,  i.  e.  patholog}'  ;  3.  Sarirasthana,  doctrine  of 
the  body;  4.  Chikitsitasthana,  therapeutics ;  5.  Kalpasthana,  doctrine  of 
antidotes  ;  G.  Tttaratantra,  conclusion.  The  materials,  however,  are  not 
accurately  arningeil  and  divided  aecoixling  to  this  plan.  The  contents  of 
this  work  form  the  basis  of  the  following  exi)osition  of  Indian  medicine. 

Its  general  pathology  ()oints  out  as  the  characteristics  of  health,  a 
serene  spirit,  clear  sense  and  perfect  understanding,  uniform  warmth  fipom 
a  uniform  mixture  of  the  fluids  and  elements,  and  undisturbed  regularitjr 
of  the  secretions  and  functions  of  the  body.  Diseases  are  divided  into 
natural  and  supernatural  (the  work  of  demons),  with  subordinate  classes^ 
as  accidental,  corporeal,  mental,  original  and  complicating,  secondaiy, 
internal  and  external.  Pain  is  considered  a  symptom  of  all  diseases,  and 
fever  a  symptom  of  all  severe  affections.  Ktiologically,  diseases  are 
ascribed  to  an  unei^ual  or  perverted  action  of  the  five  common  elements, 
tether,  air,  fire,  water  and  earth.  These,  however,  in  the  first  place,  through 
the  influence  of  food,  season,  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  climate, 
form  proximate  causes  of  disease,  while  corruption  of  the  three  "eleraentar}* 
fluids",  bile,  mucus  and  air,  is  looked  u|>on  as  the  remote  cause.  The  latter 
fluid  has  a  retreat  between  the  hip  and  anus.  Above  the  hip  and  anus, 
and  beneath  the  umbilicus  is  the  seat  of  "the  concocted';  between  the 
concocted  and  the  crude  is  the  seat  of  the  bile,  while  the  seat  of  the  macus 
is  also  that  of  the  crude.  If  the  fluids,  separately  or  together,  are  cor- 
rupted, immediately  the  "  corporeal  elements  '*.  chyle,  blood,  the  flesh, 
cellular  tissue,  lK)nes,  marrow  and  semen  are  also  morbidly  altered,  and 
therefore  the  disturbances  of  these  are  cronceived  of  as  s{>ecial  proximate 
causes  of  disease,  through  which  again  the  excretions,  urine,  sweat,  faeces, 
milk  and  menstrual  blood  are  affected.  If  the  chyle  is  in  excess,  the  heart 
becomes  sodden  :  if  the  blood,  the  vessels  become  swollen  and  the  limbs 
and  eyes  become  livid  ;  if  the  flesh  is  too  abundant,  the  buttocks,  face,  lips, 
sexual  organs  etc.  increase  in  size.  If  the  excretions,  fa?ces,  milk,  sweat, 
urine  and  menstrual  blornl  are  increased,  these  corresponding  results  show 


K.  Huu.s  (leeliires  thnt  an  ol«i  liidinn  physician  Siisrutu  never  existed,  that  the 
work  wliieh  bcnrs  his  iinmo  orijiinnted  in  the  Kith  ccntiny  nnd  is  founded  upon 
Arabian  tran.slntions  and  o^ahorntionK  of  llippocratos.  The  name  Hippocrates 
in  Ara))ic  is  Bucrat.  from  wliicli  is  formed  the  Sanscrit  Susruta.  Conversely, 
Wi^jo  <l»*claros  th:it  Hip]>ocra!es.  nn  his  tiavels,  rnl»h»'d  Susruta  of  such  of  bis 
leaehinjis  as  belong  to  the  hitter.  'J'hus  uncertain  is  our  knowJedKe  of  the  old 
Indian  medical  works  I  .According:  to  Max  MiillcT  the  mo.«t  ancient  SanForit 
inurm«i(rript>  are  of  the  l.')th  c«-ntnry  A.  !>. 
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themselves  ;  swelling  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  enlargement  of  the  breasts, 
increased  flow  of  milk  with  tenderness,  a  bad  odor  and  itching  of  the  skin, 
proAise  sweating,  debility,  frequent  and  painfdl  urination,  and  finally 
inflammation  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  body.  Other  evils  arise  from 
dnmgfats  of  air,  water,  the  passions,  bad  habits  of  life,  insufficient  clothing, 
unclean  dwellings  etc. 

Worms  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  etiolog}*  of  diseased  condi- 

UoDg  of  the  body  or  its  parts,  and  the  existing  superstition  to  this  effect, 

imong  both  the  nmsses  and  the  ^'  educated  '*,  probably  had  its  origin  in  this 

Indian  idea. 

The  Indians  were  acquainted  with  numerous  diseases  belonging  to  the 

department  of  surgerj*,  such  as  fVactures,  lithiasis,  hernia,  abscesses,  ulcers 

etc    Under  the  latter  head  syphilis  is  thus  described  : 

"In  women  the  humors  reRultin|{  from  venereal  excitement  involve  the  sexnnl 
or|aD8tnd  occasion  very  tender,  foul-smellinfic,  fungous  p-owths  (cundjiomata),  which 

secrete  a  slimy  blood The  cause  of  ulcers  of  the  penis  is  too  vigorous  inter- 

coane  with  a  woman  whose  vagina  is  diseased Remedies  are  sulphate  of 

copper  and  red  arsenic.  If,  however,  the  member  already  smells  offensive,  it  must  be 
cauterized  with  a  red-hot  probe."  Phimosis,  paraphimosis,  orchitis  and  epididymitis, 
fistula  in  ano,  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  tumors  in  general,  together  with  lepra,  elephan- 
tittiiand  wounds  are  also  described. 

Id  the  line  of  instruments,  scalpels,  forceps,  specula,  saws,  ueedles, 

100X88,  the  actual  cauter}',  enema-syringes  and  animal  bladders  fitted  with 

^bes,  by  means  of  which  injections  were  made  into  the  bladder,  just  as  in 

^'ie  present  da}*,  etc.  are  known,  but  the  hand  is  very  properly  distinguished 

*8  the  best  of  all  instruments.     In  respect  to  form,  too,  instruments  are 

adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  operation.    Operative  surgery  attained 

^Uch  a  position  among   the  Indians   that  they   did  not   shrink  from    the 

greatest  and  most  difficult  operations.     We  may  notice  first  the  dressing 

of  wounds,  concerning  which  the  Kamayana^  says  : 

"  The  wounded  in  battle  should  be  quickly  pickeJ  up,  carried  into  a  tent,  the 
bleedings  stayi^d,  and  upon  the  wounds  should  be  dropped  an  anodyne  oil  with  the 
juice  of  healintf  herbs." 

Next  we  may  quote  the  apothegm  : 

"The  fire  cures  diseases  which  cannot  be  cured  by  physic,  the  knife  and  dnigH,' 
— a  saying  which  reminds  us  of  the  well-known  Hippocratic  aphorism.' 

Tnder  this  head  are  embraced  also  the  minor  surgical  operations,  such 
as  venesection,  extraction  of  arrow-heads,  piercino:  of  the  ears,  opening  of 
al)sces8es — in  those  of  the  breasts  avoiding  the  milkduets — besides  check- 
ing luemorrhage  by  pressure  and  cold,  the  bloody  suture  and  paracentesis 
alnlominis.     We  ol)serve,  moreover,  that  attention  was  paid  to  even  the 


1.  The   Rainayana  is  the  greatest  of  tho  Indian   *.'pic  poems,  ascribed  to  the  poet 

Vslniiki.  who  is  supposed  to  have   flourished  about  B.  C.  2.')0.     It  contains  no 
less  then  24,000  verses,  devotfMl  to  the  history  of  Hama.     ( II.  i 

2.  **Qua'    inedicamenta  non  sanani.   ea  ferrum  sanat ;     (juje   ferruni   non  sanat,  ea 

iirni?   sanat;  quie  vero  ignis  non  sanat,    ea  insanabilia  rejuitare  oportet.  '     (H.  i 
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Icxlging  and  situation  of  those  operated  uix>n.  The  Indians  also  knew  and! 
practised  (though  not  very  satisfactorily)  the  operative  treatment  of  haw- 
lip,  oto-,  cheilo-,  and  riiino-plast}',  herniotomy,  laparotomy,  the  extirpation 
of  tumors,  removal  of  the  ovaries  in  women  in  order  to  restrain  their  lost 
(an  operation  practised  also  for  the  Lydian  kings). — another  "modem'* 
operation  so  early  performed  1  —  the  operative  treatment  of  fistula  in  ana 
cataract,  and  other  operative  procedures.  Among  the  latter,  however,  we  * 
may  distinguish  lithotomy  in  men.  For  the  latter  the  high  operation  was 
prescribed,  while  in  women  the  incision  was  to  be  made  through  the  arethit 
or  vagina  : 

"The   pbj'siciaii   presses  with  his  hand,   passing!  from   the   navel  of  the  patient 
downward.s,   until  the  stone  has  slipped  down.     Then  he  carries  the  oiled  fingers  (th^ 
left  index  and  middle  finj^er,  the  nails  of  which  have  been  cut  close)  into  the  anus, — 
pas.sin^  alon^  the  raphe—  stretches  carefully  hut  forcihl}*  the  tissues  between  the  peui^ 
und  anuH,  jrrasps  the  insen.sitive,  undistended  and  smooth  bladder,  pressing  stroogl^ 
upward  with  the  two  finders,  so  that  the  stone  projects  as  a  hard  tumor  above  the^ 
83'mphysis  pubis.     At  this  point  he  makes  an  incision  and  extracts  the  stone.    Thp* 
physician  should  take  pains  to  avoid  splitting  or  breaking  the  stone,  for  a  single^ 
fragment   left   behind,   even   though   it    be   small,  grows   ud  anew.      Therefore  th^- 
phY.sician  should  draw  out  the  entire  stone  with  the  forceps." 

In  operative  midwifery,  also,  the  Indians  displayed  important  know* 
ledge.  Besides  Ciesarean  section  upon  women  who  die  in  the  latest  period 
of  pregnancy,  cephalic  and  ixxlalic  version,  embryotomy,  embr^'olcia, 
craniotomy  etc.  were  performed. 

"  When  the  child  cannot  be  brought  forth,  the  physician  may  employ  the  knife  in 
such  a  way  that  he  by  no  possibility  cuts  a  living  child  with  it:  for  if  the  child  ii 
injured,  the  physician  may  destroy  both  mother  and  child  together.  Having  cheered 
up  the  woman,  he  then  grasps  in  his  iiand  a  sickle-shnped  knife,  cuts  in  pieces  the 
head  of  the  (dead)  child,  drags  down  the  cranial  bones,  .seizes  with  a  hook  the  breast 
or  shoulder  of  the  child,  and  drnws  it  o»it  bj*  the  cut  head,  the  eye  or  the  chin.  If 
the  shoulder  is  near,  he  cuts  off  the  arm  clo.se  up,  makes  an  incision  into  the  abdomen, 
distended  like  a  bellows  or  filled  with  air.  extracts  the  intestines,  and  draws  out  the 
now  pliant  child,  or  drags  down  the  hip  bones.  Whatever  limb,  however,  the  physi- 
cian seizes  must  be  cut  off  and  drawn  out,  and  he  must  ])reserve  the  woman  carefully 
from  injury.' 

Tlio  history  of  generation  and  of  development,  ordinary  midwifery  and 
gynaecology ,  likewise  enjoyed  the  attention  of  the  Indians.  The  time  of 
menstruation  was  remarkably  lx»autifully  and  jKH^tically  (as  the  subject 
deserves),  pointed  out  as  the  period  best  suited  for  conception, 

"  For  tln'u  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  open,  like  the  flowrr  of  the  water-lily  to  the 
beams  of  the  sun  :  " 

probably  because  the  Indians  assumed  that  the  embryo  originated  fh)m  the 
union  of  the  -delicate"  male  semen  and  the  ••fiery"  menstrual  blood.  Tf 
the  former  i)redominated  a  male  was  produced  ;  if  the  latter,  a  female ; 
if,  however,  both  are  etjual,  an  androgynous  individual  was  the  result. 
The  man  attains  pub(?rty  at  the  age  of  25  years,  the  woman  at  12.  After 
conception  is  accomplished  the  embryo  fixes  itself  in  the  first  month  ;  in 
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the  secoDdy  it  becomes  ovai  or  spherical  :   in  the  tliird,  the  head  and  ex- 
tremities begin  to  manifest  themselves ;  in  the  fifth,  the  outlines  of  the 
tnmk  and  head  are  visible  and  the  intellect  develops ;  in  the  sixth  and 
wventh,  these  become  more  evident;  in  the  eighth,  the  child  becomes  rest- 
leas;  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  or  twelfth,    it  is  born.     Before  birth, 
liowever,  the  child  turns  itself  over  (cidbute),  i.  e. 

"The  child,  who  sat  with  the  hend  erect,  the  mouth  directed  toward  ihe  spine, 
pnying  therewith  to  God,  and  beholding  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  regions 
beneath," 

inverts  itself,  so  that  the  head  now  lies  beneath,  a  doctrine  which  recently, 
as  the  result  of  investigations  upon  the  changes  of  position  of  the  foetus 
dttring  pregnancy,  has  received  confirmation  and  acceptance,  although  of 
a  more  limited  and  precise  character.  Regular  accouchement  requires  the 
aid  of  four  stout  women  only.  If,  however,  the  position  of  the  child  is 
fanlty  (in  which  are  included  footling,  back,  breech,  side  and  breast  presen- 
tations, as  well  as  presentations  of  the  arms,  head,  hands  and  feet  together), 
it  most  be  either  improved  by  the  physician,  or  the  labor  must  be  termin- 
ated artificial!}'.  The  same  must  be  done  in  the  case  of  an  unusually  large 
head,  in  contracted  pelvis,  or  in  false  positions  incapable  of  correction. 
The  sexual  life  and  sphere  of  woman,  in  conditions  of  both  health  and 
disease,  among  the  Indians,  as  among  all  other  oriental  people,  are  subjects 
of  earnest  study. 

Their  special  pathology  includes  among  internal  diseases,  rheumatism, 
gOQt,  hiemorrhoids,  inflammations,  fever,  catarrh,  diabetes  mellitus  (first 
Qientioned  among  the  Greeks  by  Demetrius  of  Apamea),  diarrhwa,  jaundice, 
^"^ngb.  verminous  diseases,  epilepsy,  mania  a  potu,  the  exanthemata,  dysen- 
tery, phthisis  etc. 

Diagnosis  is  efleeted  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  and  by  examination  of  the 
sick,  and  the  physician  was  expected  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  pulse, 
the  bodily  temperature,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  urine  and  fteces,  the  eyes, 
tbe  strength  of  the  voice,  and  the  noise  of  the  respiration  ( !). 

The  symptomatology  of  the  Indians  is  very  complete,  though  the 
oriental  descriptions  sound  strange,  and  the  forms  of  disease  have  no 
analogues  with  us.  '-Disease  of  the  heart"  manifests  ditterent  symptoms 
according  to  its  origin  : 

'*  If  the  heart-disf'ase  has  originated  from  tlie  air,  the  heart  becomes  strained  and 
to^sied  to  and  fro,  it  is  agitated,  lacerated,  reiit  and  KhakcTi.  Thir.**!.  lieat,  warmth. 
InHammation  and  cardiac  fatigue,  ari^c  in  bilious  heart  disease.  Flatulci.ce,  (]es- 
pondencv,  sweating,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  weight,  salivation,  disgust  lor  foo<l.  stupor, 
lack  of  ])ad.sion.  a  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth,  .'irise  when  the  heart  is  diseased  from 
naucuji.  Abdominal  colic,  expectoration,  rigors,  pain,  eructation,  vertigo,  di.^gust  for 
foo^i,  rednes<i  of  the  eyes  and  emaciation  may  arise  when  the  disease  depends  upon 
worms.  Vertigo,  lassitude,  faintnessand  emaciation  are  symptoms  when  this  disease 
originates  in  worms,  but  they  also  appear  in  patients  affected  with  both  worms  and 
mucu?.  " 

The  therapeutics  of  the  Indians  are  guided  by  the  curability  or  incur- 
ability of  the  disease.     If  the  disease  belongs  to  the  incurable  class  the 
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physicians  do  not  take  the  patient  under  treatment  at  all,  but  advise  him 
plainly,  honestly  and  unselfishly, 

"  To  go  forth  upon  a  narrow  foot-path  to  the  invisible  north-eastern  tonpcue  of  land, 
to  live  on  water  and  air,  until  this  earthly  tabernacle  sinks  down  and  his  soul  i* 
united  with  God/'     (Haeser.) 

Herodotus  similarly  relates:  "  Whosoever  among  the  Indians  becomes  sick  goM 
out  into  a  desert  and  lays  himself  down  there.  No  one  troubles  himself  about  him, 
whether  he  be  sick  or  dead."  ^ 

If,  however,  the  disease  is  curable,  attention  must  be  paid  in  the  cure  to 
the  disease  itself,  the  season,  the  organic  fire,  the  age,  bodily  habit,  the 
strength,  the  intelligence,  —  according  to  the  Indian  ideas  the  stupid  are 
cured  more  ({uickl}'  than  the  intelligent,  because,  thinks  the  open-hearted 
Susruta,  the}-  are  more  obedient. — nature,  idiosyncrasies,  remedies  and  the 
regions  of  the  earth.  In  *'  disease  of  the  heart "  the  cure,  with  all  due  regard 
to  the  above  circumstances,  is  managed  somewhat  as  follows : 

*'  If  the  heart  is  diseased  throuj^h  the  air,  the  patient  should  be  first  of  all 
anointed,  then  take  an  emetic,  and  thereafter  a  drink,  consisting!;  of  numerous  ingredi- 
ents. When  now  he  is  regularly  *'  purified",  he  is  given  food,  consisting  of  old  rice 
in  meat-broth  with  butter,  then  an  enema,  and  finnlly  another  emetic.  If  the  heart  i» 
corrupted  by  mucus,  the  patient  first  of  all  takes  an  emetic,  then  the  drink  recommended 
in  heart-disease  depending  upon  air.  next  antidysenteric  food,  or  a  purgative; 
finally— the  physician  skilful  in  the  administration  of  enemata,  gives  him  an  enema 
of  oil  and  Pavonia  odorata."  - 

The  Materia  Medica  of  the  Indians  is  most  copious,  in  fact  almost  as 
rich  as  ours  of  to-day.  It  embraces  remedies  from  the  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  together  with  the  arts  of  magic.  Remedies  are  used 
both  externally  and  intemall}* ;  they  are  divided  into  pharmaco-dynamic 
classes,  and  are  either  simple,  or  (as  is  more  frequently  the  case)  exceed- 
ingly complex  in  their  nature*.  Venesection  and  cupping,  especially  the 
former,  pla}'  an  important  part,  as  well  as  moans  for  exciting  and  strength- 
ening the  desires  and  delights  of  love  in  both  the  feeble  and  the  strong — a 
genuine  oriental  specialty.  Even  inhalations  into  the  mouth  and  nose  by 
the  aid  of  tubes  are  known.  The  ancient  Indians  had  hospitals.  Inocula- 
tion of  the  natural  and  artificial  virus  of  smaIl-|K)x  was  practised  in  a 
prophylactic  view.     The  Brahmans  always  performed  this  operation  in  the 


Even  ut  the  present  day  persons  hopele.'isly  ill.  or  supposed  to  be  in  a  hopeless 
condition,  are  carripd  to  tli«*  banks  of  th«'  (itingcs.  where  their  relatives  fill  the 
mouth  and  nose  of  tin-  invalid  with  thf  saore<I  mud  of  this  stream,  and  then 
abandon  him  to  the  wators.  If  the  persoTis  thus  oxpnst.'d  chance  to  recover,  they 
an*  no  longer  arknowhMijxcd  by  tlieir  relatives,  but  are  rejrarded  as  dead.  They 
are  then  compelled  to  take  relu^re  in  ilie  *"  Villages  ot'  the  dead  men"'  (found  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  cities •,  and  there  to  prolong  a  wretched  life.  (Prof.  Eld. 
Hildebrandt.    "  Heise  um  die  Krde".  <»  ed..  Rerlin,  1H79). 

Such  "  Indian  cures"  trequently  enoujili  with  u>  also  attract  the  common  people? 
and  from  tlieir  manifest  activity  i)rocure  u  tlirivin^r  business. 

ilie  ■'  Pavonia  (niorata     is  an  Indian  plant  of  th«'  ord«'r  of  Malvacea^.       (H.  i 
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beginning  of  the  warm  season.  The  skin  was  rubbed,  a  few  incisions  made, 
ind  vims  of  the  preceding  year,  with  which  pledgets  of  cloth  had  been 
nlnrated,  was  bound  upon  the  abraded  surface.  The  persons  thus  inocu- 
lited  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  open  air  (Indian  method  of  inocula- 
tion). Boys  were  inoculated  upon  the  outside  of  the  forearm,  girls  upon 
Ibe  upper  arm.  Vaccination  is  now  obligator}'  in  the  larger  cities,  but  else- 
wbere  the  old  plan  is  generally  carried  out. 

Dietetics  are  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  carefully  regulated.  The 
Indians  are  forbidden  to  eat  meat. 

Their  knowledge  of  toxicolog}*  is  considerable.     Such  an  acquaintance 
too  with  natural  history  as  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  remedial  agents, 
i    is  possessed  by  the  I  ndians  in  a  remarkable  degree.     On  the  other  hand, 
i    anatomy  forms  the  weakest  side  of  Indian  medicine. 

\  This,  however,  ought  not  to  occasion  much  surj)rise  when  we  consider 
the  prohibition  of  contact  with  the  dead — an  offence  always  to  be  expiated, 
though  only  lightly.  The  method  of  preparing  lK)dies  and  the  sole  instru- 
ments employed  in  this  process  are  very  original,  but  certainly  not  adapted 
to  afford  a  good  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  human  lK)dy. 

"Lei  the  physician  leave  n  corpse  fastened,  to}i:ethor  with  its  receptacle,  in  a 
Ijfook,  to  macerate  in  a  clear  place,— a  corpse  which  hns  a  body  uninjured,  uncor- 
nipted  bj  poison,  unshaken  hy  chronic  disea8<*,  unhandled  a  hundred  times,  un- 
clothed,— and  draw  it  out  when  maceration  is  completed.  The  corpse  at  the 
Mpimtion  of  seven  da3-s  should  then  he  rubbed  with  pieces  of  bark ;  he  can  then 
^ihhige^-es  see  the  skin  and  all  the  external  and  internal  parts." 

These  pieties  of  bark*   form  the  entire  dissecting  case  of  the  Indians. 

I     Irom  such   methods  of  preparation.  Hinguliir  views  in  regard  to  anatomy 

1     <^Qght  not  to  surprise  us.     Accordingly  the  human  bod}'  consists  of  six 

'Demhers  (the  four  extremities,  the  trunk  and  head),  and  has  7  membranes, 

<  8(^ments,  70  vessels,  500  muscles,  900  sinews,  300  bones,  212  joints,  but 

^^ly  24  nerves,  and  9  organs  of  sense,  etc.     The  vessels  contain  not  onl}' 

Wood,  but   they  carry  also   bile,  mucus  and  air  about  through  the  body. 

Of  the  nerves,  which  take  their  origin  from  the  navel,  10  ascend,  10  descend 

wd  4  run  transversely.     As  soon  as  the  10  ascending  nerves  reach  the 

beart.  however,  they  divide  into  30. 

The  physiology  of  the  Indians  supplies  something  more  than  such 
fanciful  theories.  They  distinguish  excretion  and  digestion,  chyme  and 
chyle,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  blood.  at\er  birth,  originates.  The 
natural  beat  is  regulated  by  the  nerves,  which  also  control  the  motion  of 
the  breath,  urine,  blood,  semen,  and  menstrual-blood  In  their  several  chan- 
nels. They  assume  the  existence  of  a  vital  foi'ce  which,  It  Is  true,  is  recog- 
nized by  its  effects  only,  but  which  animates  all  portions  of  the  Inxly  etc. 

To  sum  up  our  judgment  of  Indian  medicine,  we  must  assign  to  It.  at 
all  events,  a  superiority  over  the  Egyptian  and  the  Jewish ;  indeed,  it  may 
claim  even  the  verj'  first  rank  among  those  examples  of  medical  culture 


Wise  says  a  brush  made  of  reeds,  hair,  or  bamboo-bark.     ( H. ) 
4 
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which  have  not  cxpericDced  a  continuous  development.  That  it  was  notfiu 
t^ehincl  Greek  medicine,  both  in  the  extent  of  its  doctrines  and  in  ita  inter> 
nal  elalx>ration,  furnishes  us  only  a  very  superficial  comparison.^  It  can- 
not fail  to  extort  our  admiration  when  we  consider  the  ver>'  early  period  in 
which  it  developed  and  attained  so  high  a  grade,  and  when  we  take  into 
ae€;^>unt  also  the  people  who  accomplished  so  great  a  work.  Yet  we  can 
never  measure  it  b}'  our  standard  of  to-<lay.  Such  a  course  would  be  as 
false;  iiH  unhistoric^l. 

V.    THK  MKDICINK  OF  THK  CHIXKSE  AND  JAPANESE. 

If  we  may  consider  it  a  chanicteristic  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  modem 
Indo-Germaiiic  peoples,  that  they  have  all  developed  after  the  ty|3e  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  in  other  words,  that  their  civilization  has  sprung  up,  de- 
velo|)ed,  bl(K;ined,  decayed,  and  tinall}'  perished  (sometimes  together  with  the 
people  itself)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mongolian  races  have  followed  the 
type  of  the  inorganic  kingdom.     They  and  their  civilization,  like  mountains^ 
having  attained  a  certain  limited  height,  have  existed  there,  inflexible  and 
almost    unchanged,    for  thousands  of  years.      Thus    they  are    more  en- 
during, and  defy  longer  time  and  destruction,  so  that  up  to  the  present- 
time  the  dictum    that  to    stand  still    is  to    diw  seems  in    their  case   to 
lack  verification.     Their  very  inflexibility  presenes  them  from  the  diseases 
of  dcveh>pment,  and  from  ultimate  destruction.     The  germ  of  their  civiliza- 
tion and  their  forms  remain  unchanged.     This,  however,  htis  been  possible 
(mly  fi'om  the  fact  that  they  have,  uj)  to  the  prc»sent  time,  been  able  to 
preserve  themselves  fn>m   intellectual,  and.  if  possible  still  more  strictly- 
IVom  physical  intermixture  with  foi-eign  races.' 

The  |)eople  of  Kong-fu-tse  (died  B.  C.  470),  the  Chinese,  quick-witted 
indeed  and  fanciful,  but  wanting  in  art.  in  the  higher  sensi^  of  that  term, 
are  (M)mmonly  rt^gaixled  as  the  tyi)e  of  the  Mongolian  raw.  Their  literature 
is  apparently  immense,  thougli   but    little  of  it  is   known  to  the  outside 

1  A  transfer  of  Greek  medicine  to  India  is  still  assumed,  so  that  the  originality  of 
Indian  medicine  would  be  doubtful.  In  support  of  this  assumed  transmission 
are  adduced  the  facts  that,  even  in  antiquity,  intercourse  with  farther  Asia 
occurred  (Solomon,  Mojiasthenes,  Alexander  the  Great,  etc. ),  and  that  actiTe 
commercial  associations  existed  even  in  Roman  times.  A  number  of  gold  darici, 
found  near  lUsnares  some  few  years  ago.  furnish  positive  evidence  of  such  inter- 
course. Plinj,  however,  assertJ*  that  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold 
and  silver  flowed  into  India  annually  in  the  way  of  barter.  (Max  Mailer.) 
Actual  transmission  of  scientitic  information  from  Greece  to  India  on  the  soljeet 
of  astronomy  can  be  proven,  according  to  Miiller.  Aryabhata  (A-  l^-  •♦'<>>  taught 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axivS,  and  explained  the  origin  of  solar  and 
lunar  eclipses;  indeed  actual  (ireek  names  are  found  in  the  poet  KftlidAsa, -whose 
poetry  displays  evidences  of  (irecian  influence.  Hence  Miiller  speaks  of  the 
"  Indian  era  of  the  renaissance". 

2.  The  recent  discovery  of  Roman  imperial  coins  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  is  satis- 
factory evidence  of  commercial  iTitercourse  between  the  ancient  Romans  and 
the  Chinese. 
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orld.*  Judges  of  it,  like  Von  der  Gabelentz,  affirm,  however,  that  it 
emonBtrates  the  activity  of  the  general  law  of  development,  even  among 
tie  Mongolians,  though  the  course  of  this  development  may  be  slower  than 
mong  the  Indo-Oerroanic  peoples. 

That  the  Chinese  possess  an  ancient  civilization,  entirely  characteristic, 
and  in  its  way  even  highly  developed,  is  well  known.  While,  however,  they 
themselves  place  the  beginning  of  their  political  life  many  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  it  is  certain  that  their  reliable  history  reaches  back 
no  farther  than  a  few  centuries  before  Christ.  They,  however,  ascribe  to 
the  emperor  Hnang-ti  (B.  C.  2637)  a  treatise  on  medicine  still  extant,  and 
entitled  Nuy-kin  (Neiszin,  Heidsin),  probably  a  forgery  of  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  In  like  manner  they  ascribe  to  the  emperor  Chin-nong  (B.  C. 
2699)  a  kind  of  pharmacopoeia  or  catalogue  of  the  herbs  of  the  celestial 
kingdom,  and  they  further  relate  that  Tsching-wang,  the  second  emperor 
of  the  Tsin  dynasty  (founded  by  Tschwang-siang-wang,  the  builder  of  the 
Chinese  wall,  B.  C.  248),  authorized  the  destruction  of  all  books,  except 
those  treating  of  agticulture  and  medicine,  in  order  to  abolish  every  tradi- 
tion of  custom  and  law.  The  whole  story,  however,  is  very  untrustworthy. 
The  ancient  and  unlimited  liberty  of  choosing  one's  occupation  in 
China,  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  our  own  custom,  has  resulted  in 
Diking  the  medical  profession  perfectl}*  enormous.  From  the  earliest 
times,  therefore,  there  have  been  found  several  physicians  in  every  village, 
M  has  recently  become  the  case  with  us.  In  China  an}-  person  may  be  a 
physician  to  the  poor  and  the  faithful  (that  is  to  the  masses  abandoned  to 
^^ery  impostor),  without  having  given  any  previous  evidence  of  his  profes- 
sional competency.     Anyone,  too,  nmy  assume  the  title  of  physician. 

Recently,  however,  the  Chinese  trovernment  1ms  had  its  eye  upon  fix*  pljysicinns. 
The  doctors",  so  runs  an  edict  of  1882,  "have  the  bad  habit  of  not  visitinjr  their 
P«rient8  before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Some  of  them  even  smoke  opium  and 
''rink  tea"  (wo  sliould  say  spirits)  "until  late  in  the  evening.  Tliese  are  abuses, 
^hich  the  government  will  under  no  circumstances  permit.  Doctors  must  visit  tlieir 
Mtients  at  all  times;  if  necessary,  they  must  visit  them  several  times  a  day.  They 
Bust  think  more  about  them,  and  less  about  their  fees.  The  public  and  ail  officials 
re  notified  that  a  physician,  who  does  not  come  at  once  when  called,  can  claim  only 
le  half  of  his  fee  and  his  expenses.  If  you  physicians  put  off  your  calls,  you 
lanife^t  your  jjodlessness  and  sin  a^rainst  yourselves."     ("irnserc  Zeii".) 

The  court- physicians  only,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  are  compelled  to 
ass  an  examination  before  a  college  at  Pekin.  Physicians  belonging  to  old 
medical)    families  are  held  in  special  esteem.     There  are  also  in  China 


According  to  Kwotse  Kien,  Pekin  possesses  an  immetise  library,  founded  in  tlie 
It'lSth  century.  Kvery  city  has  its  state-library  under  the  admifiistration  of 
oMMidarins.  Besides  these  there  are  private  and  circulating  libraries,  the  latter 
of  which,  in  contrast  with  our  similar  institutions,  are  patronized  only  by  the 
,  classes,  and  chiefly  by  women  and  girls,  ('hinese  ^host-stories  and  love- 
romances,  plays  etc.  form  the  literary  proven<ler  of  the  patrons  of  the 
ctrcttlalinf(  libraries  even  in  China. 
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special  dentists,  oculists  and  minor  surgeons  (Vay-ko),  whose  residences 
are  distinguished  bj  firm-names  and  signs  as  with  us ;  only  the  practical 
Chinese,  among  whom  newspaper  advertising  is  as  yet  not  greatly 
developed,  add  thereto  the  grateful  certificates  of  their  convalescent 
patients  and  similar  matters,'  as  charlatanical  recommendations — a  custom 
which  has  not,  at  least  as  yet,  come  into  vogue  with  us. 

As  rejrurds  business  si^ns,  it  is  snid :  "  From  the  number  of  bri^lit-colored  pictorei 
we  hiive  to  deal  with  a  man  of  consideration.  On  one  side  of  his  doorway  we  read: 
'Twai  IV.,  great^randson  of  Twai  I.,  of  Ningpo,  whose  specialty  is  the  treatment  of 
fractures  and  dislocations.'  The  other  side  shows  us  the  worthy  man  himself,  as.  with 
three  fingers  and  an  air  of  importance,  he  feels  the  pulse  of  a  patient.  Beneath  are 
the  words:  '  E.xcellent  ability  inherited  from  his  ancestors',  a  notification  which rareij 
fails  of  its  effect  upon  the  Chinese." 

In  China,  however,  as  in  certain  parts  of  Switzerland,  ph^'sicians  are 
also  in  some  degree  apothecaries.  The  visits  to,  and  examinations  of  the 
wealthy,  which  often  last  for  hours — though  in  the  case  of  the  poor  they 
are  superficial  enough,  —  are  very  reasonable  in  price  (about  25  cents),  and 
the  prescriptions  furnished  are  remarkably  large  and  long.  The  Chinese 
have  no  public  hospitals,  for  everyone,  even  the  extremel}'  poor,  would 
consider  it  a  great  disgrace  according  to  Chinese  customs,  if  he  did  not 
himself  take  care  of  his  sick  dependants  or  relatives.  Piety  towards  the 
deceased  members  of  one's  family  is  so  great  that,  even  in  the  notices  of 
death,  the  remedies  employed  in  the  special  case  are  given,  in  order  to 
guard  against  reproach.  The  Chinese,  from  their  conservative  disposition, 
employ  their  own  physicians  even  in  foreign  countries,  e.  g.  in  America, 
where,  however,  these  physicians  are  cunning  enough  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  title  of  doctor  and  a  white  clientele. 

**  The  Cliinese  art*  even  greater  fatalists  than  the  Turks.  Hence  they  always  pre- 
fer to  cover  all  po.ssil)Ie  parts  of  the  body  with  green  plaster,  and  to  swallow  dowB 
mighty  nii.xtnres,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  brewed,  which  for  ever  so  many  hundred 
years  have  been  uK'ntioiied  as  infallible  remedies.  It  is  only  in  dangerous  cases  that 
they  call  upon  their  quack-doctors,  of  whose  cures  they  boast,  without  ever  blaming 
them  for  their  failures  (a  habit  which  would  be  very  agreeable  among  us!),  which  the 
will  of  tlic  gods  has  always  determined.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  foreign  physician 
appears  at  the  bedside  they  forget  that  medicine  is  an  uncertain  science,  and  expect 
certain  success.     On  the  whole  th(»  (."hine.se  despise  our  science." 

Chinese  apothecaries,  before  they  can  carry  on  their  business,  must 
have  passed  an  examination,  and  must  exhibit  a  diploma  from  the  examin- 
ing board.  Powerful  remedies,  like  opium,  arsenic  etc.  are  forbidden  to  be 
dispensed  by  them  without  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  The  pharma- 
cies are  fully  supplied  with  the  necessary  drugs  (a  Chinese  pharmaoopceia 
contains  G50  ditferent  kinds  of  leaves),  and  they  are  kept  in  a  ver}'  orderly 


1.  Many  physicians  nail  up  on  the  front  of  their  houses  the  plasters  nsed  by  their 
patients  and  then  returned  to  the  physician,  and  this  process  is  continued  until 
finally  the  whole  house  is  covered.  They  also  wear  large  spectmolct,  mm.d%  of 
window-glass,  to  convey  the  impression  thnt  they  are  s'avants. 


/ 
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condition.     Bedidet  pills  as  large  as  musket- balls,  their  proprietors  also 
preptre  love-potions  etc. 

The  pharmacies  also  have  curious  kinds  of  si^ins,  e.  ^.  a  row  of  lantcruK  ovt>r  the 
eDtrance,  adorned  on  all  sides  with  figures,  flowers  and  charncters,  v^hile  from  within 
eonesii  powerful  odor.  Over  the  door  is  the  name  of  the  pharinn(*3',  "The  Double- 
bfided  Eafcle",  and  within  are  found  tablets  with  notices  like  the  foliowin}::  "All 
nurdicines  from  every  province  of  the  kingdom  for  sale":  'Powders  carefully 
niied"  etc.  The  prescriptions  of  physicians  are  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  as  with 
HI,  bat  the  latter  combines  also  with  his  business  the  occupation  of  fortune-tellinfi. 

Medical  study  consists  in  mechanically  learning  by  heart  the  old 
Chinese  medical  works,  and,  where  possible,  the  inherited  knowledge  of 
remedies,  all  in  accordance  with  the  genuint*  Chinese  maxim  :  '^  The  older 
the  better." 

Chinese  surgery  (Wae-ka)  embraces  the  practice  of  acupuncture  (our 
BiQQseheidtism),  which  is  regarded  as  a  universal  remedy,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  quickening  of  the  '^  vital  spirits.*'     It  is  practised  by  twisting  or 
driviDg  in  a  needle  inserted  into  the  bod}*,  and  in  the  first  case  is  csilled 
Nedsebibari,  in  the  last,  Udschibari.     By  this  operation  a  free  passage  is 
(opposed  to  be  made  for  the  ''winds".     Besides  this,  Chinese  surgery  in- 
olodes  the  application  of  moxas,  cupping,  inoculation  (a  crust  upon  cotton 
in  the  nose  ! ),  which  the  physician  Go-mei-schan  is  said  to  have  invented 
•bont  A.  D.  1000,  paracentesis  of  the  eye  and  bleeding.     The  latter  opera- 
tioo  is,  however,  practised  rarely,  and  is  performed  with  a  potsherd  or  small 
bncet,  after  which  tallow  and  oil  are  applied  to  the  wound  without  an}' 
bwdage.     Enemata   are    not  employed,   since  they   arc^   offensive  to  the 
Dtodesty  of  the  dignified   Chinese.      Under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
makeshift  with  poultices  —  in  this  line  cats'  liver  and  fowls' entrails  are 
apecially  popular,  —  while  fractures  are  treated   by  extension.     Kneading 
of  the  muscles  (Massage),  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  in  use  2000  years 
before  Christ  (though,  according  to  Wemich,  of  Japanese  origin),  is  like- 
wise practised.     The  Chinese  also  claim  to  have  been  able  for  thousands 
of  years  to  pro<luce  anaesthesia  b}*  means  of  the  preparation  Magct.     Inocu- 
lation of  modified  small-pox  too  has  recently  been  practised  by  them.  Their 
sui^geons  are  extremel}'  ignorant,  are  assigned  to  inferior  service  and  receive 
little  pay,  so  that  their  shops  are  poor.    Castration  is  practised  by  members 
of  the  guild  of  surgeons.     The  thighs  and  hypogustrium  are  first  bandaged 
to  prevent  excessive  hemorrhage,  after  which  the  penis  and  scrotum  are 
cat  oflf  close  up  to  the  body  !     The  instrumental  apparatus  of  Chinese  sur- 
geons is  ver}-  incomplete  (as  is  manifest  from  their  practice  in  bleeding),  so 
that  e.  g.  in  the  extraction  of  teeth  the}*  employ  ordinar}*  forceps. 

Practical  midwifery  is  in  the  hands  of  old  women,  and  is  nowhere 
managed  by  physicians.  At  best  we  find  only  a  kind  of  midwives,  who 
study  the  position  of  the  child  according  to  plates  in  the  lxH)ks  for  mid- 
wives,  and  make  use  of  a  great  number  of  superstitious  manipulations, 
amulets,  delivery -stockings  etc.  The  physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  busy 
themselves  with  prescribing  remedies,  which  are  supposed  to  improve  even 
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the  position  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  though  they  know  nothing  of  dthcr 
the  uterus  or  its  functions.  Hence  we  can  say  nothing  of  an  obstetric  art 
in  China. 

Military  hygiene  is  totally  unknown.  Neither  in  the  army  nor  in  the 
marine  service  are  there  any  military  physicians. 

The  patholog}'  (Shang-han)  of  the  Chinese  is  very  incomplete.  AD 
diseases,  especially  epidemic  diseases,  are  ascribed  to  spirits  and  winds,  oold 
and  warm  humors  etc.,  and  are  assigned,  in  accordance  with  their  benign  or 
malign  character,  to  Yo  (the  good  principle),  or  Yn  (the  evil  principle). 
To  Yo  belongs  e.  g.  acute  inflammatory  fever,  to  Yn,  hectic  fever,  etCL 
There  arc.  according  to  Chinese  pathology,  10,000  varieties  of  feven. 
Among  their  diagnostic  procedures  arc  examination  of  the  tongue  and  the 
eyes,  and  feeling  of  the  pulse.  The  pulse  flows  from  the  "spirits "oft 
certain  part  of  the  body,  which  manifest  their  presence  in  a  given  place. 
By  means  of  it  both  the  cause  and  the  seat  of  disease  are  to  be  found. 

The  art  of  feeling  the  pulse  is  very  old  and  extremely  elaborate.  It  is  perfomud 
elegantly,  by  placing  several  fingers  upon  a  certain  point,  and  then  raising  or  deprtM- 
ing  each  in  turn,  as  is  done  in  playing  the  piano — the  Chinese  "  play  upon"  the  polie 
where  we  simply  feel  it.  In  this  practice  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  the  seasoocT 
the  year  are  considered,  according  to  certain  rules.  The  performance  often  last! 
several  hours,  sometimes  on  the  "  heavenly  spot"  (the  upper  part  of  the  carotid 
artery),  or  on  the  "earthly  spot"  (the  tibalis  posticus  near  the  ankle),  or  on  the 
"human  spot  "  (the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist) — the  latter  must  be  felt  with  the  three 
fingers  mentioned  below !— sometimes  on  the  right  arm,  sometimes  on  the  left,  now 
higher  up,  now  lower  down,  now  on  one  side  only,  again  on  both  sides,  one  after  the 
other  etc.  Three  fingers  particularly  were  employed:  Dzun  (the  index-finger,  indi- 
cating the  spirits  of  the  liver),  Quoan  (the  middle  finger,  indicating  the  spleen),  and 
Shaku  (the  little  finger,  indicating  the  heart).  In  diseases  of  the  heart  e.  g.  the  left 
pulse  is  investigated;  in  those  of  the  liver,  the  right  etc.  Each  speck  upon  tbe 
tongue  and  every  discoloration  of  this  organ  points  to  special  diseases  and  viscera. 
Thus  a  red  tongue  indicates  warmth  of  the  heart — and  the  south;  a  white  tongue,  the 
lungs—und  the  west,  etc.— absurdities  for  which  analogues  might  have  been  fimnd, 
not  long  sTuci;  even  in  civilized  Europe. 

Chinese  pharmacology  (the  work  of  Lee-Shee-Tshin,  consists  of  40 
octavo  volumes),  contains  remedies  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms almost  exclusively,  and  is  very  copious.  It  includes  elephant's  bile, 
dried  spiders,  bugs,  toads,  lizards,  snakes,  claws,  ears,  tongues,  hearts  and 
livers  of  numerous  animals,  excrements,  dragon-bone,  cotton,  ivory,  mnsk, 
rhubarb,'    gentian,  camphor,^  Chinese  seeds,  leaves  in  large  doses,   and 


1.  Rhubarb  is  mentioned  in   an    herbal,    entitled    Pen-king,   and   ascribed    to  the 

emprror  Cliin-noTJg  (B.  C.  2737-261)7).  Cassia  is  also  here  noticed  under  the 
title  Kwei.     (H.) 

2.  The  camphor-tree  was  known  to  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  6th  century,  bat  the 

first  notice  of  the  pn>paration  of  the  gum  from  the  wood  is  probably  to  be  foand 
in  the  hert)al  Piin-tsaou-kang-muhy  written  by  Lc-she-chin,  near  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  The  Sumatra  eaOiphor,  however,  is  prescribed  by  Aetins  ( A.D.  660), 
though  as  a  considerable  rsrky.     (H.) 
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umumerable  other  things.  The  genuine  ginseng-root  (worth  about  $25 
an  ouDoe),  and  the  edible  nests  of  the  swallow  (Collocalia  esculenta)  are 
oonstdered  veritable  panaceas,  and  are  specially  prized  by  the  Chinese  as 
aphrodisiacs  (the  mediaeval  monks  used  similar  stimulants). 

In  therapeutics  too  great  importance  is  laid  upon  strict  diet,  frequent 
baths  etc.     The  chief  task  of  the  physician,  after  making  his  diagnosis,  is 
to  remove  the    materia  morbi,  which  has   entered   by  way  of  digestion, 
the  nerves,  or  the  circulation.     In  general  the  maxim  contraria  contraiiis 
is  followed  :  hence  in  debility  e.  g.  the  extract  of  tiger's  blood  is  prescribed. 
Almost  ever}'  animal  supplies  a  distinct  specific,  particularly  its  blood  and 
its  liver.     Then  of  course  exorcism  by  physicians  (in  epidemics  with  dra- 
gcm-banners  in  front,  burning  scraps  of  colored  paper  inscribed  with  for- 
molae  of  incantation,  fire-crackers  etc.),  and  similar  superstitious  observan- 
ces are  not  wanting.     Often  too,  especially  among  the  wealthj^  the  whole 
store  of  Chinese  remedies  must  be  exhibited,  until  the  proper  specific  is 
foQDd,  and  the  patient  either  restored  to  health,  or  cured  —  to  death.     In 
the  latter  event  the  patient,  according  to  the  Chinese  idea,  is  indeed  cured 
bj  the  suitable  remedy,  but  the  physician  lias  not  had  the  time  to  rid  him 
of  his  poisonous  drug,  and,  as  the  result  of  this  unfortunate  want  of  time, 
the  patient  is  doomed  to  die.     (Wemich.) 

Anatomy  and  physiology-  occupy  the  lowest  grade  in  Chinese  medical 
science,  though  a  few  very  old  and  imperfect  plates  are  in  existence,  and 
European  anatomical  works  have  been  translated,  e.  g.  that  of  Pierre 
Dionis.*  In  their  veneration  of  the  dead  dissection  of  the  human  body  is 
of  course  excluded.  The  (^hinese  assunu'  six  chief  organs  in  which  the 
"moisture"  is  located,  viz.  the  heart,  liver,  two  kidneys,  spleen  and  lungs  ; 
six  others  in  which  is  the  seat  of  ''  warmth,  "  viz.  the  small  and  large  in- 
testine, the  gall-bladder,  the  stomach  and  the  urinary  apparatus.  They 
enumerate  3C5  bones,  including  8  for  the  male,  t>  for  the  female  cranium  ; 
12  ribs  in  men,  14  in  women.  The  Chinese,  in  place  of  the  fire  and  earth 
of  the  Greeks,  class  wood  and  metal  as  elements,  and  heat  and  moisture 
(whose  union  pn^duces  life,  their  separation  iU?atli)  are  regarded  as  funda- 
mental qualities.  With  death  everything  is  ended,  for  the  Chinese,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Cong-fu-tse  recognize  no  immortality.  The  qualities,  how- 
ever, wander  from  time  to  time,  and  therefore  the  physician  must  know 
the  six  springs  of  life  —  very  incomprehensible  things  for  us  of  the 
present  day,  though  something  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  they  were 
also  heard  of  among  us !  The  circulation  flows  outward  from  the  lungs  five 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  terminates  in  the  liver.  The  bile,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies,  so  also  is  it  the  special  seat  of  courage 
(the  Chinese  are  courageous  only  when  in  passion)  ;  the  lungs  give  origin 

1.  *•  L'anatomie  d«»  riioinnie,  suivant  Ui  circulation  dii  sunt;  et  les  (lernicres  di'cou- 
vertes',  Paris  IGDO.  It  was  translated  into  Chlno.^^e  by  Perc  Panenin.  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  earlj*  in  the  IHih  coiitury,  sit  the  re(iue.<t  of  (^luj-Ili,  the  reigning 
emperor  (died  1728).     (H.) 
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to  the  voice ;  the  spleen  is  the  seat  of  reason  and,  with  the  heart,  farniflhie^ 
ideas ;  the  liver  is  the  granar}*  of  the  soul,  while  the  stomach  ii  te 
resting-place  of  the  —  mind  etc. 

The  *' Instructions  for  Coroners"  contain  a  kind  of  le^al  medicine,  wliid 
enumerates  innumerable  nonsensical  si^rns.  supposed  to  remain  valid  Iodic  afler  death. 
The  bones  of  parents  ma}'  be  identified  bv  the  child,  if  the  latter  inOicts  upon  himadT' 
a  wound  with  a  knife  and  allows  the  blood  to  fall  upon  the  suspected  bones.  If  tin 
latter  absorb  the  blood,  they  belonj;  to  the  parents ;  if  not,  they  are  the  bones  of  i 
Htranf^er.  The  important  point  i.^  that  in  this  way  a  criminal  is  always  di8COvered-a> 
result  easily  attained  by  this  or  any  other  procedure  —  amon^r  the  Chineie! 
(L.  Katschor.) 

The  Chinese  in  their  extremely  comprehensive  literature  possess  numer- 
ous medical  works  of  widel}'  different  periods.  Among  these  are  the  Ching— 
che-chun-ching  (Approved  Guide  to  Medical  Practice),  in  forty  volumes,  ^ 
treatise  on  pharmacolog}'  entitled  Pen-zao-gan-mu,  both  voluminous  com^ 
pilations  and  encyclopa?dias  —  compendious,  but  good  books,  impress  th^ 
Chinese  no  more  than  they  do  us, —  works  entitled  Zsin-io-zschuan-scha^ 
Benzao-gan-mu,  as  well  as  translations  of  European  (^particular!}'  French^ 
works. 

The  reader  will  discover  that  very  much  of  Chinese  medicine  has  th^* 
appearance  of  either  a  caricature  or  a  satire  of  our  own. 

[Even  Chinese  exclusiveness.  however,  has  been  compelled  to  yield  some—' 
thing  to  the  influence  of  Western  science.  In  18G8  the  Chinese  goveinmen^ 
established  a  university  at  Pekin,  to  which  European  and  American  professor* 
were  called.  All  the  foreign  settlements  and  missionary  stations,  of  oourse, 
contain  resident  European  or  American  physicians,  and  in  some  of  tho 
larger  cities  these  representatives  of  Western  medicine  are  men  of  excellent 
ability  and  considerable  ex|)erience.  To  these  the  better  educated  and 
more  wealthy  of  the  Chinese  not  uncommonly  apph'  for  medical  advice, 
especially  after  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the  native  practitioners.  In 
1880  Li  Hung  Chang,  viceroy  of  Pi-Chi-Li,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
an  English  physician  tittaehed  to  the  London  Mission,  o|)ene<l  a  hoapital 
for  the  natives  in  Tien  Tsin,  the  port  of  Pekin.  This  hospital  contains  40 
"beds",  with  a  dispiiusary,  waiting,  operating  and  lecture  rooms,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mackenzie.  The  nature  of  the  so-called  beds 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  description  given  bj'  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  News  : 

"  They  arc  constructed  of  Inr^ce  bricks,  sot  in  mortar,  h  avinjr  a  fire-place  beneath 
each,  in  wliich  straw,  hay  and  brush  are  burned  tor  heutin^  the  whole.  Thus  each 
patient  has  his  own  fire,  by  which  all  his  food  is  rooked  in  utensils  furnished  bj 
himself.  Now  when  a  Chiniiniaii  takes  to  one  of  those  beds,  which  mifi:ht  with  pro- 
priety be  termed  a  brick  oven,  hv  immediately  proceeds  to  divest  himself  of  all 
clothin}:;  down  to  the  skin ;  nothing  remaining  on  the  body  save,  it  may  be,  a  piece  of 
cloth  about  the  loins.  Ho  then  places  himself  between  two  thick,  coarse,  plank*like 
quilts,  with  his  neck  upon  a  wooden  pillow.  This  is  the  Chinese  fashion  of  preparing 
for  and  going  to  bed,  and  although  it  has  drawbacks,  yot  it  allows  certainly  of  free 
inspection  of  the  individual  at  a  moment's  notice. 


\ 
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With  the  co-operation  of  the  same  Li  Hung  Chang,  Dr.  Howan],  a 
female  phj'sician  and  graduate  of  the  Medical  College  at  Ann  Harbor, 
Michigan,  has  organized  in  a  temple  at  Tien  Tain  a  dispensary  for  females, 
who  by  Chinese  custom  are  absolutel}'  denied  all  meflical  aid  from  male 
pnctittoncrs.     Many  of  the  missionary  stations  have  hospitals  and  dispen- 
Miies  attached  to  their  other  institutions.     Thus  the  Methodist  mission  at 
Soochow  has  a  hospital  and  dispensary,  and  organized  in  1883  a  medical 
school,  which  in  1884  had  eleven  native  students.     The  lectures  are  deliv- 
ered in  Chinese,  and  text-books  are  also  furnished  in  the  native  tongue. 
The  carriculum  comprises  a  course  of  instruction  of  five  years'  duration. 
In  the  hospital  and  attached  dispensary  nearly  12,000  patients  were  treated 
in  1884.]  (H.) 

.lAPANESK  MEDICINE 

The  imaginative^  bus}-  Japanese,  the  "French  of  the  Kast*\  more 
disposed  to  art  than  the  Chinese,  and  fond  of  novelty,  are  u  mixture  of  the 
Aboriginal  Ainos  (now  almost  extinct)  and  the  conquering  Malays,  whose 
blood  at  present  predominates.  (According  to  Baeltz,  however,  the  Japa- 
nese are  pure  Mongols.) 

They  have  advanced  in  independent  medicine  no  further  than  the 
Chinese,  ftx)m  whom  (according  to  Gierke)  the}'  adopted  their  medical  knowl- 
edge about  the  fourth  or  fiflh  ccntur}'  of  our  era.  Recently,  however,  they 
hHve  endeavored  to  push  forward,  partly  by  calling  European  physicians  to 
the  medical  schools  of  their  own  country,  partly  by  sendinjr  their  young 
men  to  be  e<iucatei!  as  physicians  in  foreign  univorsititvs.  especially  those 
of  North  America  and  (iermany  (e.  g.  Munich,  Berlin).' 

.Vfedical   st-hools.    after  the   model  of  those  of   Europe  and   .\merica.    exist   in 
.Vaeasaki.   Osaka,   Kan)i[osehina,  Saii^a,   Hakadot  and   Nade^^oju.     ;\  most  complete 
•cademj  or  university  on  the  German  model,  and  in  which  even  the  German  laniruage 
ii  emplnre*!  in  teachinji,  was  erected  at  Yeddo,  in  1871.     Hero,  however,  rhe  instruc- 
tion  i«  given  more  as  in   our  Gymnasia,  and  is  divided  into  several  jrrades.     The 
text-books  are  European  works  translated  into  Japanese.     Even  a  medical  journal 
appears  re^Iarly.  edited  hy  an    Fin^Iishman,  and  hears   the  title   Kin*se-i-Selzu,  or 
"  Medical  News".' 

The  Japanese,  especially  the  wealthy  among  them,  worship,  as  the  god 
of  health,  good  cheer  and  fruitfulness  in  women,  HoUm,  a  fat,  jolly  god  — 
plumpness  is  considered  a  sign  of  happiness  and  comfort  —  whose  belly  as 
he  sits  overhangs  his  short  legs,  and  who  seems,  therefore,  to  have  a  good 


No  less  than  500  students  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  amonjr  them  the  brother 
of  the  Mikado,  who  became  u  stu<lent  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
Amonts  these  students  were  live  ladies,  the  first  of  their  sex  to  leave  Japan  for 
educational  purposes.  Harvard  University  received  a  number  of  the  Japanese 
students,  and  others  attended  various  other  eastern  colleges.     (II. ) 

In  1884  aboBt  a  dozen  medical  journals  were  published  in  Japan,  all  of  which 
were  said  to  receive  a  fair  support     ( II. ) 
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practice  and  to  be  a  good  celestial  colleague.  On  the  other  hand,  Ab 
who  belongs  to  the  gods  of  the  second  class,  is  invoked  by  the  poor  an 
mariners,  who  now  and  then  cast  into  the  water  a  small  coin  as  a  fee. 
test  whether  or  not  their  prayer  has  been  heard  by  the  god,  they  t 
spitballs  of  amalet  paper  against  his  image  ;  if  these  stick  fast  it  is  a 
sign,  but  if  they  fall  to  the  ground  the  praj'er  remains  unheard  !  Shi 
or  Giogin  is  the  god  of  long  life.  To  rid  themselves  of  infectious  dis 
the  Japanese  celebrate  the  feast  Kusurikari,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  when  1 
are  gathered  with  superstitious  observances.  Jammabos  or  conjuroni 
diseases  by  providing  themselves  with  a  description  of  them,  la^'inf 
before  an  idol,  twisting  the  paper  into  pills,  and  finally  giving  these  pi 
the  sick. 

In  the  pathology  of  the  ancient  Japanese  medicine,  external  an 
temal  diseases  arc  said  to  be  distinguished.  A  disease  peculiar  U 
Japanese  pathology  is  the  lesion  of  the  spine,  called  Kakkeh.  The 
wonderful  things  are  regarded  as  therapeutic  measures :  e.  g.  in  small 
the  decoration  of  the  sick-room  with  red  hangings.' 

The  general  prevalence  of  prostitution  in  Japan  (under  which  head  wc  mui 
however,  class  the  peculiar  Japanese  temporary  marriages,  permitted  ev' 
foreijrners),  renders  syphilis  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  it-s  treatment  the  i 
practitioners  employed  superstitious  remedies,  but  mercury  also.  Accordi 
Rrunner,  a  favorite  domestic  remedj*  for  jronorrhcea  was  three  times  three  hain 
the  inons  Veneris  of  a  woman,  and  sulphur  baths  from  the  famons  mountain  Fusi-' 
(the  Japanese  Aix  la  Chapelle)  were  employed  as  the  last  resort  in  syphilis, 
the  venereal  disease  was  introduced  into  Japan  by  the  early  European  mission 
as  has  been  stated,  is  quite  possible,  for  venereal  disease  and  the  priesthood  rn 
exclude  nor  imply  each  other.  ^ 

The  Japanese  apply  moxas  (according  to  Wernich  a  Japanese  ii 
tion,  prophylactic  in  design),  and  the  body  of  every  native  bears  the 
trices  of  these  applications.  Acupuncture  is  also  practised,  and  the  a 
sition  of  this  art  formed  the  key-stone  of  ancient  medical  education  ( 
to  1820).  They  are  acquainted  with  numerous  medicaments,  parti}'  ni 
partly  adopted  from  the  Chinese,  and  indeed  they  have  plates  of  rem 
herbs.*  Besides  moxas  and  acupuncture,  warm  baths  (in  which  the 
once  filled  suflBces  for  the  whole  family)  may  serve  for  an  example  of 
hygienic  measures.     The  Japanese  have  been  acquainted  with  cremi 


1.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  identical  plan  of  treatment  in  the  small-pox 

practised  by  the  famons  John  Gaddesden  on  the  son  of  kinji  Kdward  11.  eai 
the  Nth  century.  Gaddesden  wa.<  profes.<5or  of  medicine  in  Merton  Co 
Oxford,  and  the  first  native  court-physician  of  F^npland,  but  neverthelea 
Watson  says,  "a  very  sad  knave''.     (H.) 

2.  A  Japanese  medical  work  of  the  Dai-do  period   (806-810  A.  P.),    and    enl 

*' Dai-do-ru-shiu-ho",  is  said  to  mention  syphilitic  chancre,  bubo,  ulceration  e 
throat,  and  affections  of  the  skin,  joints  and  bones.     (H.) 

3.  Our  modern  extract  of  malt,  under  the  name  "  midzu  ame",  has  been  employi 

Japan  for  centuries.     (H.) 
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BiDce  the  6th  ceDtur>%  and  they  also  perform  vaceiDation  with  cow- 
pox,  a  practice  introduced  into  Japan  by  Phil,  von  Siebold,  between  1820 
and  1830. 

The  Japanese  have  also  a  real  art  of  midwifery  of  considerable  elabora- 
tion, and  exercised  by  men.     They  practice  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  the  famous  obstetrician  Kagawa-gen-ets,  who  in  the  year  1795  published 
his  book  on  this  subject  entitled  San  rong  (Description  of  Labor). ^     In 
this  work  are  discussed  the  development  of  the  foetus,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  pr^nanc3\  the  selection  of  the  lying-in  apartment,  the  position  dur- 
ing labor — Japanese  women  bear  children  upon  the  knee — the  management 
of  labor,  the  use  of  labor-stools  and  the  abdominal  bandage,  a  cap  for  the 
extraction  of  the  foetus,  fillets  for  extraction  and  turning  (Wernich),  and 
finally  version  by  external  manipulation. 

la  the  arti6cial  induction  of  premature  labor,  a  certain  root  is  inserted  betwe«ii 
tlie  uterus  and  the  membranes,  and  left  in  position  for  one  or  two  days:  or  silk 
threids,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  musk,  are  introduced  into  the  os  uteri  during  the 
fourth  or  6fth  month.  Artificial  abortion  is  indeed  prohibited  by  law,  and  besides 
this  is  ref^arded  as  a  sin  by  the  women  of  the  higher  classes,  but  it  is  frequent,  in  fact 
CQStoinarj,  among  women  pregnant  by  a  temporary  marriage,  and  among  those  of  the 
lower  class.  In  the  latter  it  is  performed  by  ignorant  women,  just  as  among  servant- 
pris  with  08.  In  the  temporary  marriages  the  question  is  asked  whether  children 
M«  desired  or  not,  and  the  orders  received  on  this  subject  are  scrupulously 
wecuted  by  the  female  contractors  (tampon?).  Obstetricians  were  not  required 
to  pass  any  examination,  and  learned  their  art  practically  from  observation  of  their 
teichers. 

On  the  whole,  the  medicine  of  the  Japanese  bore  almost  as  strong  a 
theui^c  character  as  that  of  the  Chinese,  from  whom,  as  we  have  already 
wen,  it  was  adopted.  Both  too  may  be  considered  philosophical  sciences, 
inasmach  as  neither  was  ever  a  sacerdotal  medicine  proper. 

The  relations  of  the  niedical  profession  in  Japan,  during  the  period 
when  the  influence  of  foreigners  was  almost  entirely  wanting,  were  quite 
<Mferent  from  those  which  have  prevailed  since  this  influence  has  become 
Awninant, — since  about  1820,  and  more  strongly  since  about  1860. 

In  ancient  Japan  students  studied  for  two  years  with  a  teacher  of  their 
own  caste.  They  recited  to  the  latter  certain  Chinese  medical  works  (which 
were  ver}'  rarely  explained),  learned  to  prepare  medicines,  acquired  certain 
numipalations,  and  finally  completed  their  education  by  practising  acu- 
poncture  for  about  two  days.  The  higher  physicians  belonged  to  the 
"Long- sleeves,"  i.  e.  the  learned,  and  as  such  had  their  heads  shaved, 
except  in  the  capital,  where  the  influence  of  Buddhism  was  not  felt.  Here 
they  wore  their  hair  in  a  cue,  twisti»d  upon  the  crown  of  the  head.  Ordinary 
physicians  sprung  from  the  lower  caste,  composed  of  artisans,  merchanta 
Md  peasants,  or  were  the  sons  of  physicians.     Tiie  latter  was  more  fre- 


I.  Ten  years  later,   Kagawa'n  adopted   son  ainl  assistant  published  some  commen- 
taries  on  the  San  rong,  entitled  8nn  rou^  yokii.     (H.) 
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quently  tke  case.  In  the  former  ease  the  medical  men  by  their  traiuflr 
among  the  Long-sleeves  enjoyed  an  elevation  of  rank,  that  is  the}'  wi 
allowed  to  wear  one  sword.*  The  physician's  honorarium  consisted  of  ao- 
. called  *' presents" —  in  1862  the  ordinance  provided  about  three  cents !— 
which  were,  indeed,  ordinarily  given,  but  could  not  be  sued  for.  By  cring- 
ing and  flattery  the  physicians  endeavored  to  increase  these  honoraiiiL 
The  earlier  physicians  of  Japan,  like  those  of  China,  had  advertisia{ 
signs,  but  the  Japanese  had  depicted  u|X)n  their  signs  actual  cases  oT 
disease,  even  syphilitic  lesions  upon  gigantic  penes  (Hildebrandt). 
The  latter  organs  were  depicted  too  in  the  most  unconstrained  way  ift 
other  localities,  e.  g.  on  the  *'  coffee- houses  '\  Medicines  were  made  a 
special  charge,  and  when  the  physician  was  consulted  at  his  own  restdenoe, 
were  alone  charged.  In  villages  the  physicians  were  particularly  lookeA 
up  to  as  -savants".  Specialists  (obstetricians,  venereal  doctors,  den- 
tists etc.),  with  the  exception  of  those  physicians  who  performeA 
acupuncture,  were  less  respected  than  the  general  physicians,  qaita 
in  contrast  to  the  custom  with  us.  If  a  physician  of  the  lower  claM 
rendered  himself  specially  famous  he  might  become  physician  to  the  prinos, 
which  of  coulee  happened  i^nl}'  exceptionally.  These  physicians  to  the 
prince  wore  tioo  swords,  and  looked  down  with  infinite  scorn  upon  their  in- 
ferior colleagues.  As  a  rule  they  sprung  from  the  Samurai  caste,  and  were 
considered  degraded  members  of  the  same  :  hence  they  were  recruited  only 
from  the  sons  of  the  Samurai  physically  unfit  for  military  service.  U 
mentally  incompetent  they  became  priests  !  Onl}'  when  compelled  by 
necessity  did  they  practise  like  the  popular  physicians ;  as  a  rule  they 
held  position  near  the  princes.  They  too  had  special  distinctions  of  rank  : 
the  lowest  class  stood  between  the  foot  and  mounted  Samurais,  thoogb 
nearer  to  the  latter.  The  superior  Daimio-physicians,  like  the  ordinaiy 
physicians  of  the  Shiogoon,  belonged  to  the  Samurai  caste.  The  real  phy- 
sicians-in-ordinary of  the  Shiogoon,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the 
nobility  of  the  empire,  possessed  small  estates  and  castles  and  were  dis- 
tinguished b}'  titles.  The  physicians  of  the  Mikado  —  about  fifty  in  nam- 
ber,  including  twenty  superior  physicians,  and  one  president,  to  whom  all 
the  others  were  sulmrdinate —  possessed  the  highest  rank  of  all  phj'sicians. 
Many  of  these  higher  Daimio-,  Shiogoon-  and  Mikado-physicians  were  rathor 
companions  and  entertainers  of  their  lords  than  medical  counsellors,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  served  as  physicians-in-ordinary.  The  Daimio-phjsi- 
cians,  if  of  higher  rank,  had  the  right  to  be  borne  in  a  litter,  Kango,  on  the 
journeys  of  their  master  to  the  court  of  the  Shiogoon,  those  of  lower  rank 


1.  Even  in  the  last  century  KuropcHri  physician!^,  »s  we  know,  were  permitted«  u 
members  of  the  upper  class,  to  wt^ar  a  straij^ht  sword.  I'he  privilege  of  wttarini; 
a  swoni  was  a^ain  given  to  the  state  physicians  of  Hes.se  during  the  liresent 
century,  though  tho  h^ast  of  them  were  thus  made  members  of  the  "Long- 
sleeves". 
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Boat  travel  on  foot,  and  a  litter  was  assigned  to  them  only  in  ease  of 
ktigae.^ 

In  "  New  Japan^  too  all  legal  regulation  of  the  payment  of  physicians 
ii wanting;  still  the  old  principle  continues  in  vogue: 

"Since  men  of  this  world  can  never  be  free  from  diseases,  the  philosophers  of 

.  aii^nity,  full  of  compassion,  have  created  the  healiii)^  art.     When,  therefore,  their 

;  itscipleB  also  cure  diseases  skilfully  an<l  have  success,  3'e  ought" — a  negative  regula- 

Jlkw—"  10  concede  to  them  no  great  income  indeed,  for  if  they  were  in  possession  of 

^  tke  Mme  they  would    necessarily  neglect  their  profession", — a  philosophy  which 

■  nerns  to  have  suggested  our  Jow  tariff  of  fees, — **  but  as  often  as  they  have  performed 

;  aenre,  ye  ought  to  give  them  a  fee  corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  their  success. 

\        The  physicians  educated  in  the  universities  of  "  New  Japan  "  are  said 

[  to'be  about  like  our  old  country  physicians ;  the  best  educated  of  them, 

!  however,  stand  higher.     The  physicians  of  the  advanced  school  ''  even  way 

back  in  the  countrj',  have  provided  themselves  alread}'  with  percussion 

hunmers,  plexi  meters  and  stethoscopes,  and  indeed  with  medical  thermo 

m^ere,  which  they  carry  proudl}*  and  openly  in  their  belt,"  as  our  whole 

;  joQDger  generation  carry  them  in  their  breast-pockets.     In  1878  Wernich, 

I  to  whom  we  owe  all  this  information,  thought  that  in  three  years  the  whole 

opontn*  would  be  settled  with  such  university  pupils.     The  government 

tends  a  medical  journal  into  eac^h  district. 

Besides  the  physicians  there  are  also  mid  wives,  Sambas,  a  ver}*  ancient 

dias  of  women,  who,  according  to  Wcrnich's  view,  supplied  the  principles 

for  the  teachings  of  Kagawa.     Then  again,  there  are  practitioners  of  mas- 

Mge,  Ammasau  (blind  kneaders,  likewise  blind  men),  who  are  practised  in 

^  art  of  muscular  kneading.     The  specialists  in   acupuncture  practise 

to  art,  accortiing  to  minute  and  numerous  rules,  on  certain  places  which 

^ve  names  like  *'  Great  Ocean  "  (Kiokai),  a  point  situated  one  inch  below 

tile  oavel,  *•  Heaven's  Axis  "  (Sensu),  an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  navel, 

^    The  acupuncture  figures  most  used  are  triangular  imperfectly  right- 

^gled  or  right-angled.     The  operation  is  regarded  merely  as  a  measure* 

of  prevention.     Tn   1884  there   was  also   a    private  ophthalmic  clinic    in 

Tokio. 

[Some  idea  of  th<'  almost  incredible  rapidity  of  the  advance  of  Japan  in  nu dical 
dence  may  be  formed,  when  we  state  tiiat  in  1881  no  less  than  207  medical  works 
principally,  however,  translations)  wen*  pitbHshed  in  the  Japanese  language,  and 
lat  in  IHS:;  some  400  volumes  of  Japanese  medical  text-bookfT  were  sent  by  the 
oremment    to   the    library  c»f  the  office  of  the    Snrgeon   General    at   Washington. 


The  medical  arrangements  of  "  Old  Japan",  as  described  in  the  text,  will  probably 
be  better  understood  if  we  explain  that  until  1867  the  >rikado  was  the  actual 
spiritaal  and  the  nominal  political  head  of  the  government,  while  the  Shiogoon 
or  Tycoon  was  the  actual  political  ruler.  The  revolution  of  1867-68  resulted  in 
the  deposition  of  the  Shiogoon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  his  original 
supremacy  in  both  religion  and  politics.  The  daimios  were  the  ancient  feudal 
lordfl  of  Japan,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Shiogoon,  but  independent  in  their  own 
sphere,  while  the  Samurai  were  the  military  nobility  next  in  rank  beneath 
the  daimios.     (H.) 
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Excellent  and  elaborate  health  reports  (weekly)  for  the  citj  and  province  of  Nagaaiki 
were  also  pulilished  by  the  authorities  in  IBS'A,  and  in  1885  a  Health  Department  (»: 
Japan  was  established,  under  the  charg:e  of  Dr.  Mansanori  Agata,  professor  tf: 
hygit'ne  in  the  university  at  Tokio.  and  a  former  student  in  Munich,  Leipsic  ibI 
Berlin.  The  Sei  I  Kwai,  or  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Medical  Science  m 
Japan,  consists  of  8G  members,  possesses  a  museum  and  a  library,  and  in  1881 
published  its  Transactions  in  Enjilish  and  Japanese.  And  all  this  the  work  of  aboafc 
twenty  years  in  the  extreme  Orient ! 

A  German-.lapanese  medical  dictionary,  based  upon  the  "  Dictionary  of  Germam 
Term.s  used  in  Medicine"  of  our  countryman  Dr.  G.  R.  Cutter,  has  just  been  pablishcd 
in  Japan  It  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Shi^u.  a  ^uvernroe«it  medical  examiner,  aid 
Messr.o.  Take  and  Shibatta.  officers  of  the  Simitary  Bureau.     (H. )] 


VI.    MKDICAL   VIEWS  AND   ECONOMY    AMONG   OTHER  ANCIENT   AND 

MODERN  PEOPLES,  WHOSE   MEDICAL  CULTURE  HAS  NOT 

BEEN  PROGRESSIVE.  INCLUDING  WHAT  MAY  BE 

CALLED  PREHISTORIC  MEDICINE. 

Thk  people  whose  ineilieul  views  an*  bero  to  be  considered  belong 
partly  to  antiquity,  imrtly  to  modern  times,  and  to  both  the  old  and  the 
new  world.     But  though  they  ditter  widely  from  each  other  both  in  chron- 
ologieal  onler  and  geographieal    location,  and  oeeup}*  also  ven^  different 
grades  of  civilization,  they  may  yet  l)e  considereil  together  and  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  they  |K)sses8.  or  did  possess,  merely  the  rudimentB 
of  medical  science,   whether  original  with    themselves,  or  borrowed  fh>iD 
another  people.     Most  of  them.  indet»d.  oi'cupietl  the  lowest,  or  what  we 
might  even  call  a  prehist<»rie.  grade  of  meilical   knowledge  and  thought 
But  they  cannot  be  utterly  ignoreil  in  forming  our  conception  of  medicine 
^is  a  psLtt  of  civilization  in  its  entirety.     This  is  es|>eciaHy  the  case  wiib 
Tegani  to  a  few.  who  furnish  us  valuable  infonnation  concerning  the  be- 
ginning of  the  development  of  medical  cultuiv.     Others  belong  here  onlv     i 
Ijecause  they  have  develoiKMl  no  original  nu^tlicine  of  their  own,  but  have 
ailopted  the  science  of  some  other  civilizeil  j)eople. 

We  begin  with  the  Scythians,  whose  home  lay  in  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  cuime  very  early  into  commercial  and  other 
relations  with  the  Greeks,  who  employiNl  them  :is  pedagogues,  policemen 
und,  indeed,  as  slaves,  and  ascribinl  to  them  s|Mi'iaI  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
healing.  Their  priests  Abaris,  Aiuicharsis  and  Toxaris  (the  two  latter  of 
whom  came  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon.  1)39-55!^  B.  C.)  are  mentiooed 
among  others  :is  possesst^l  of  skill  in  medicine. 

In  their  own  country,  the  women  wer^  thi*  cliiet'  |>li\>ician«,  as  tbey  are  to^j 
aiuons  the  Russian  tribes,  who  now  occupy  their  oM  iionu'S.  Yet  they  bad  also  Male 
physicians,  who  probably  practiseil  suri^ery  alone.  At  least  upou  a  vase  of  eleciron 
a  mixture  of  iEold  and  silver'  foun<i  in  the  Crimea,  two  men  are  depicted,  oneof  wkom 
is  baoiiaj^ing  the  leic  of  a  patient  verinidum  firtem.  while  the  other  explores  with  his 
tinker  the  mouth  of  another  patient,  who  screws  up  hi>  tare  with  pain — a  very  rare 
picture  of  prehistoric  mcdicHl  treatmt>nt. 
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^        Physicians  too  of  a  repulsive  type  were  the  Scythian  '^  finarees  "  (an- 
l^ngyni),  who  threw  themselves  into  artificial  convulsions  and  then  pre- 
^dfeted  the  result  of  diseases.* 

Herodotus  reUtes  of  the  Scythians  that  they  were  lusty  drinkers,  and  that 
CWonenes  learned  from  them  to  drink  so  hard  that  he  became  for  a  time  insane  (the 
felt  example  of  delirium  tremens?):  and  further,  that  diseases  of  the  kin;;;  were 
•leribed  by  the  soothsayers  to  false  oaths  sworn  by  his  name. 

Quite  similar  to  the  "  Enarees  "  —  indeed  their   successors  —  are  the 
^Shamans*',  who  still  pass  for  magicians  and  physicians  among  the  people 
of  Asia  flx)m  Tartary  to  Kamtchatka,  and  who  b}-  screaming,  drum-beating 
and  farious  dancing,  work  themselves  and  the  spectators  into  the  frame  of 
mind  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  medical  impostures. 

They  pretend  to  remove  diseases  by  suckinfr  upon  the  skin  and  then  exhibit,  as 
etidcnce  of  their  success,  the  corpora  delicti  in  the  form  of  stones  etc. 

The  Usbeks,  a  Turkish  tribe^  besides  Shamanism,  also  embrace  Par- 
see  views,  ascribing  a  spe<;ial  curative  [X)wer  iu  all  diseases  to  the  setting 
MD.    (Vamber}-.) 

The  Mongolian  tribes,  who  inhabit  middle  Asia  and  embrac*e  Lamaism, 
wbeD  suffering  fh>m  disease  have  recourse  either  to  amulets,  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  praying  cylinder  (kurudu),  or  to  si>ecial  healing  idols.  Among 
their  amulets  is  included  the  excrement  of  the  Dalai-Lama,  which  is  taken 
intemally  in  the  form  of  pills  ! 

Among  the  idols,  one  called  Otschirbani  by  the  Kalniucks  is  especially  distin- 

goiilied,  and  for  his  utility  in  practice  we  must  feel  the  i^reatest  respect.     From  his 

noatb  to  his  nnus  runs  a  canal,  through  which  the  priests  administer  to  the  sick  pills 

consecrated  by  this  transit,  the  *"  unmentionabb*"  of  the  idol  having  been  first  placed 

.     npon  the  mouth  of  the  patient.     On  the  otlier  band  the  old  men  of  the  Kalmucks  call 

npon  the  idol   Aiuschi  to  rejuvenate  them,  since  it  rests  in  his  ))ower  to  apportion 

hfaltb.  long  life  and  renewal  of  youth,  though  be  is  manufactured  of  plates  of  brass. 

Tlie  natives  of  Thibet,  Hurinah,  East  Turkestan,  Tamil-land,'  Ceylon 

and  Java,  for  the  most  part  are  devoted  to  the  grossest  superstition.  When 

e.g.  in  1871>  a  membc^r  of  the  ro3'al  family  of  Burmah  died  of  small-pox, 

4(H)  human  beings  were  offered  up  to  the  demons.   Such  medical  knowledge 

as  they  possess  is  borrowed  from  the  Indians,  some  of  whose  miMiical  works 

the}'  (as  well  as  the  Siamese)  have  translated  from  the  Sanscrit.     The  most 

important  medical  treatise  of  the  Siamese  bears  the  title  "  Pathom-Cinda," 

i.  e.  -^The  First  Mim>r."     They  distinguish  five  kinds  of  blood,  enumerate 

a<K)  l>one8  and  recognize  the  investing  membranes  of  the  liver,  the  spleen, 

the  brain  and  the  bones,  the  covering  of  which  looks  •-  like  worn-out  linen." 

Their  midwifiTV   i.s  curious  aiid    barbarou>.     "When  u  woman  is  taken  in  labor 

several  female  acquaintances  and  the  midwife  are  suinmoncd.     The  patient  is  laid 

upon  her  back,   and  one  of  the  attendant's  continually   pr«*s8es  the  b<*IIy  and  uterus 

I.  Further  information  with  regard  to  these  unfortunate  beinsTH  may  be  found  in 
Herodotus  (I.  c.  105:  IV  c.  67).  and  in  Hippocrates  "  De  utc.  locis  et  aquis".   (  H.) 

'1  1.  «*.  Southern  India,  especially  the  CamMtic.  wbi-re  the  Tamil  lanpuaire  is 
spoken.     <H.) 
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ahernatelj  downward  and  backwards,  if  necessary  for  four  or  five  hour*.  If  thm 
plan  fails,  one  of  the  women  then  treads  with  her  feet  upon  the  abdomen  of  te 
patient  above  the  uterus.  If  this  too  does  not  succeed,  a  bandage  is  passed  benatlk 
the  arms  of  the  parturient  woman,  and  she  is  raised  alofl,  while  several  other  wonci 
hang  on  to  her  feet  until  the  child  is  born  and  the  perineum  ruptured".  Sach  vigorcNi 
manipulations  occur  frequently  among  rude  people,  and  were  even  to  be  met  with 
amon;:  us  until  after  the  Middle  Ages.  Recently,  however,  some  improvements  n 
medicine  seem  to  have  found  entrance  into  Siam.  At  least  the  king  of  this  coantiy, 
in  an  address  to  Kx -President  Grant  in  1879,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Americao^ 
besides  other  sciencoF.  had  brought  his  people  improved  medical  knowledge  and 
books. 

Tbe  iuhabitauts  of  Borneo.  Sumatra,  Celebes,  tbe  Moluccas,  Sumbain, 
Bali.  Timor  etc.  seek  their  physicians  among  wandering  magicians  and 
serpent-charmers,  who  by  incantations  banish  the  evil  spirits,  the  bearers  of 
disease. 

Circumcision  is  practised  by  many  of  the  Islanders,  chiefly  in  boys,  though  also 
in  grown  persons,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  sexual  intercourse. 

Of  modem  Persian  medicine  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  is  adopted  in  a 
corrupteii  form  fn>m  the  old  Arabian,  and  is  strongly  mixed  with  sapeisti' 
tion.  Euroi)oan  c^>urt-phy8icians  sojourning  tomiK)rarily  in  Persia  have  not 
been  able  to  improve  it  much. 

Still  Jac.  Kd.  Polak.  ordinary  physician  of  the  Shah,  and  a  teacher  in  the 
medical  schcx>l  in  Telierun.  educated,  apparently,  some  able  pupils,  e.  g.  Mirza  Abdo 
Ali,  who  presented  io  Europe  in  IST"  a  report  on  the  plasrue.  Polak,  befori 
chloroforming  a  patieut  fur  operation.  wa.s  always  compelled  to  I^ee  that  his  horse  wai 
ready  satidled.  .<o  that  in  ea^e  his  patient  died  under  chloroform  he  might  be  able  U 
leave  the  kingdom  at  once.  The  natives  looked  upon  chloroformization  as  a  kind  o 
witchcraft  I 

In  the  a|K>thecary  shops  a  pliarmaco|xca  compiled  in  1681  by  a  certaic 
''Father',  and  containing  over  1000  formula^  of  <lreek.  Arabic  and  Persiaii 
origin,  is  the  chief  authority.^ 

The  drujis  are  still  divided  into  •'hoT*'  and  "cold".  The  *'hot*\  e.  g.  cinchoM, 
wine,  aromaticsete..  are  administered  in  '"cold"  disea.<es;  the  **coId'\  like  bloodlettiq| 
and  purjratives.  are  employed  in  "hot".  One  drug  is  administered  after  anothci 
until  one  is  found  which  is  etfective.  .<o.  of  course,  the  purest  empiricism  prevails. 
Calomel  is  very  popular.-  Surgery  .scarcely  exi.<ts.  Midwives  are  anknown,  then 
place  bein^  til  ed  by  old  women.  Labor  takers  place  in  the  sitting  poatare.  If  a  pei 
son  of  rank  is  sick,  the  nati\e  physicians  are  .<ent  to  him  by  his  saperiors  and  sub 
ordi nates,  arid  these,  after  consultation,  submit  their  views  to  the  patient  himself,  ii 
order  that  he  may  decide  upon  the  meih<»d  of  treatment  which  seems  to  him  the  best 
It*,  however,  he  is  unable  i«>  come  to  any  conclusion,  the  priests  decide  for  him  on  tb* 
principles  of  the  Koran. 

The  Turks  also  have  no  imlependent  medicine,  but  even  to-day,  foUon 


The  •■  Pharmacop«T'ia  Persica"  of  Ange  de  la  Bro.^se  '"P^re  Ange"),  a  Cnnnelit 
friar,  who  traveled  as  a  missionary  in  Persia  1664-1 H78.     «  H. » 

In  this  pharmacoptjeia  wine,  alcohol,  blood,  urine,  fseoes.  the  dof.  the  hope,  an 
Katir  •  Christ'  are  classified  as  "unclean'  .     Thus  Christ  is  branded  with  Ptorsia 

abhorrence,  even  in  a  pharmacopitia  ' 
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like  the  other  Orieutals,  in  study  and  practice  the  ancient  Arabians,  beyond 

^  whose  ideas  they  are  not  able  to  make  any  independent  advance.     A  fUU- 

[Udod  Turk,  especially  if  he  belongs  to  the  "better"  classes,  scorns  med- 

inne,  and,  like  the  Roman  patricians,  considers  even  the  study  of  it  beneath 

lusdignit}'.     Even  the  physicians  who  have  been  educated  in  European 

miiversities,  or  in   institutions  of  instruction  erected   and  conducted  by 

fKeign  physicians  upon  Turkish  soil,  lapse  into  the  prejudices  imbibed  in 

jOQth,  as  soon  as  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  these  schools, 

which  are  constructed  upon  the  French  model.     Medical  matters,  however, 

c^)ecially  public  and  military  medicine,  are  managed  (at  least  on  paper) 

comparatively  well,  and  chiefly  in  the  French  style. 

The  Turkish  Academy  of  Sciences  with  its  40  Immortals,  which  was  opened  in 
IhTO,  has  held  one  session  ! 

The  tolerably  numerous  and  excellent  European  physicians  who  have 
immigrated  into  Turkey,  and  whom  the  Turk,  unless  utterly  given  over  to 
the  Kismet,  receives  gladly,  have  attained  no  controlling  influence  in 
medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  in  their  ordinary  private  practice  they  have  al- 
W1J8.  though  bj'  no  means  everywhere,  broken  through  the  barriers  erected  by 
the  Koran,  so  that  they  venture  to  practise  even  midwifery  and  gynaecology. 

These  branches,  even  in  the  capital,  are  to  a  considerablo  extent  in  the  hands  of 
ipjomnt  old  women,'  so-called  "midwives'*,  before  whom  a  simple  deliver3--stool 
if  borne  as  a  sif^n  of  their  occupation.  (Seligmann.)  In  the  smaller  cities  the  employ- 
BM-nt  of  these  midwives  becomes  the  rule,  to  which  in  country  districts  there  are  no 
Mcvptions. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  8i)e(!ial  medical  school,  or  rather  a  university,  in 

*'liihan('\  a  "  Socit'U'   Imporiale  de  Mc'decinc  "  etc.  in  Constantinople,  and 

likewise  a  medical  journalism  in  the  Turkish  language.     The  latter  is  often 

tiresome  enough,  as  is  loses  itself  in  the  stupidities  of  ancient  Turkeydom. 

£ven  in  the  larger  cities,  and  especiall}'  in  Constantinople,  the  situation  of 

practical   meiiicine  is  far  from  good,   in  conseciuencc  of  the  over-supply 

of  physicians,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  without  any  fundamental  education. 

The  varieties  of  treatment  practised  b\'  physicians  of  different  nationalities 


I  The  condition  of  general,  and  more  especially  of  medical  culture  amonjjj  the  Turks 
of  the  present  day,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  short  time  aj:o  (1^75) 
the  Sultana  Valide,  i.  e.  the  moti.er  of  the  Sultan,  revived  an  old  law,  according 
to  which,  after  the  succession  was  secured,  all  pre«:nant  women  in  the  palace  must 
<iiffeT  abortion,  or  all  children  who  came  into  the  world  should  be  killed  by 
npjilec-tinjj  to  tie  the  umbilical  cord  I  Abortions  are  very  jrencral  in  Turkey, 
partly  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  charms  of  the  women,  parth'  to  avoid 
\>e'\fMi  bound  to  SLiiy  definite  man  in  case  the  female  is  a  slave  wlio  ma}'  be  subse- 
quently set  free.  Many  nuptials  thus  become  unfruitful,  even  if  this  does  not 
result  from  too  early  marria}:;c  ( 10-12  years).  Turkish  women  with  three  children 
are  therefore  a  rare  exception  (Kollner),  and  Turks,  who.  like  the  Mahdi,  leave 
:\3  wives  at  once  in  an  interestinj;  condition,  no  longer  exi&t.  For  the  poor  Turks 
euch  extravagance  is  no  longer  practicable!  Most  of  them  are  actually 
mon<»i:amist8. 
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and  their  bad,  i.  e.  doubtful,  compensation,  conduce  to  the  same  reralLJ 
Superstition,  lack  of  education,  barbarity  etc.,  make  practice  even  dangenMi| 
for  inland  physicians.     In  fact,  Sayda,  a  physician  educated  in  Egypt,  a 
an  apothecary,  who  also  practised  medicine,  when  the  cholera  in  1875  8wepl| 
off  their  patients,  were  stoned  in  the  Biblical  style  ! 

Legal  medicine,  if  we  may  speak  of  such  a  science  in  Turke}',  is  yd  I 
in  the  same  position  which  it  occupied  with  us  during  the  Middle  Agea.  At  j 
best  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  external  inspection  of  the  body  !■ 
cases  of  manslaughter,  murder  etc.  —  The  insane,  until  a  short  time  ag(V  I 
were  kept  in  iron  collars  and  chains  in  genuine  mediaeval  style.    Now  that  j 
is,  indeed,  an  asylum  for  the  insane  in  Topfaschi,  but  for  the  moat  part } 
only  dangerous  cases   are  received  here.     The  remainder  are  treated  tt  j 
home  by  exorcisms,  or  allowed  to  run  about  at  will,  even  in  the  paradisiacil 
costume  of  Adam  and  Eve.     A  few  years  ago  the  couching  of  cataract  wi 
performed  by  the  ordinary  populai*  physicians  and  rude  empirics,  and  era 
in  Constantinople  <^  an  old  Turk,  who,  sitting  in  a  court-3*ard,  received  wai 
operated  upon  his  patients,"  enjoyed  the  utmost  confidence.  (T.  Hirschbeig). 

The  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  military  physicians  in  Galati- 
Serai  are  said  to  be  good.  ^^  The  course  in  one  of  these  schools  embraoes  i 
period  of  ten  years,  four  of  which  are  passed  in  the  preparatory  school,  and 
six  in  that  of  the  medical  department  proper."  The  ph^'sician  must  then 
pass  two  years  more  in  the  military  service,  where,  however,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  our  service,  in  which  the  physician  begins  with  the  rank  of  vice- 
sergeant,  he  enters  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Besides  physicians  {hechim),  there  are  in  .the  army  surgeons  {djerrah)  and 
assistants  [iimardschi).  In  1877  each  batallion  in  the  field  was  required  to  have  two 
Burgeons,  and  each  regiment  one  regimental  surgeon,  with  whom  was  also  associated 
an  ph3'sician.  Each  company  was  to  have  an  ambulance  corps  of  eight  soldiers 
and  two  boasts  of  burden,  the  latter  of  which  (in  old  Byzantine  style)  bore  on  each 
side  a  cushioned  ba;i:  or  basket  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded. 

The  Sultan  of  course  has  his  body-physicians  and  body- surgeons,  the 
chief  of  whom  bear  the  titles  Hechim-Baschi  and  Djerrah-Baschi.  In  1880 
he  had  also  his  court  astrologers.  Pharmaceutical  matters  are  organized 
(on  paper)  after  the  French  style,  and  apothecaries  are  expected  to  be 
educated  in  the  schools.  They  often  take  the  place  of  the  very  ignorant 
Turkish  physicians.  Many  of  them  arc  Greeks,  Armenians  etc.  j  othen, 
natives  of  the  West,  and  of  course  never  of  the  best  class.  National  Turk- 
ish preparations  are  the  Madjura  and  the  Tenasukh,  which  ai-e  consumed 
in  large  quantities— even  by  the  Sultan— and  are  to  be  regarded  as  soporific 
and  aphrodisiac  remedies. 

Military  physicians  are  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  both  the  people 
and  the  o!!ieials.  On  the  other  band  the  few  district  physicians  (memlekd 
hekimi),  composed  chiefly  of  rejected  and  inefficient  pupils  of  the  imperial 
schools,  are  poor  fellows  who  are  half-starved  in  spite  of  a  monthly  salary 
of  $75  (which,  however,  is  never  paid),  and  who,  therefore,  as  a  rule  keep 
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m  kind  of  phannac}'  or  medical  booth,  by  the  profits  of  which  they  support 
themselves.  They  are  never  called  in  b}*  the  common  people,  and  are 
exempt  fh>m  the  poll-tax.  The  busiest  fellows  are  the  popular  physicians 
(Volksarzte),  and  among  these  chiefly  the  Chodschas.*  They  feel  the  pulse 
(the  on!}'  means  of  making  a  diagnosis  known  to  them  !),  and  then  hang 
upon  the  patient  amulets  inscribed  with  passages  from  the  Koran,  or  they 
pronounce  a  charm  over  him  and  finall}'  breathe  upon  him  with  their  gar- 
lick}'  breath — a  Chodscha  with  an  agreeable  breath  is  a  famous  man  !  For 
pay  they  receive  offerings  in  kind,  just  as  did  the  oldest  physicians  among 
the  Hellenes.  These  offerings  consist  mostly  of  eggs,  or  a  fowl.  Next  to 
the  Chodschas  come  the  barbers  ;  itinerant  lithotomists.  some  of  them 
shepherds  by  calling,  who  perform  lithotomy,  often  quite  skilfully  with  a 
pocket-knife  ;  der\'ishes  who  practise  a  theurgic  medicine  and  sell  universal 
remedies  —  e.  g.  blood-stone  {knntaschi)  for  all  hemorrhages  ;  panzechir, 
i.  e.  gall-stones  of  a  ruminant,  useful  against  all  poisons  and  diseases,  if  it 
please  Allah  :  olibanum  forurinar}-  calculus  ;  amulets  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  useful  besides  against  the  devil  and  "the  evil  eye",  cords  knotted  or 
fhmished  with  buttons,  vjthich  serve  as  a  kind  of  rosary  for  saying  prayers, 
and,  if  often  kissed,  are  useful  against  fevers  etc.  Besides  these  are  old 
women  who  brew  potions,  free  negresses,  so-called  Bobbali,  who  practise 
medical  incantations  against  evil  spirits  of  different  degree ;  "  Persians,'* 
who  are  reputed  to  be  good  oculists,  and  finally  the  Kali  Tatri  whose 
acquaintance  we  shall  make  in  a  subsecjuent  paragraph  '  All  these  charac- 
ters, however,  are  not  si)ecifically  Turkish,  but  are  found  with  every  people 
in  ihoir  age  of  rudeness  or  semi  civilization.  For  only  the  most  highly 
civilized  states  possess  a  well  arranged  medical  faeult}*,  and  even  with  them 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  charlatans  of  all  kinds. 

Medical  and  pharmaceutical  affairs  in  Kouniania,  like  those  of  Turkey, 
an*  arranged  chiefly  ui)on  the  French  model. 

The  same  is  true  of  modern  Greece,  though  here  some  German  regula- 
tions also  make  their  appearance. 

A  medical  school  or  Faculty  has  existed  in  Alliens  since  1H;J8,  Popular  phy.si- 
cian«.  who  perforra  even  major  operations  and  travel  throu^rhout  the  wliole  Orient, 
are  the  Kali  Tatri,  mentioned  above.  Tliese  are  members  of  certain  (Jreek  families, 
who  practise  in  accordance  with  ancient  tradition,  and  jrive  to  their  medical  knowledge 
the  air  of  an  hereditary  secret,  thus  representintr  as  it  were  a'posihumous  prtJjicny  of 
the  ancient  (ireek  itinerant  Asclepiadie.  Popular  medicine  flourishes  jrenerally  in 
mcxlern  Greece,  just  as  in  the  Orient  proper,  (lod,  the  devil,  enchantment,  "worms" 
♦-tc.  are  considered  causes  of  disease.  Prayer,  exorcism  and  majiic  «rts,  certain 
saints  i  o.  \l.  St.Vissunas  in  cou<:hs,  St.  Jacob  in  deaffiess,  St.  Varvara  in  small-po.x  etc. ). 
charms  containinp  the  name  of  Christ,  God  and  the  holy  virjiin  (all  nunliu'val  relics!), 
in  epidemics  circumscribinjr  the  affected  locality  with  a  new  plou^rh  and  heifers,  both 

1.  That  is  "  Learned  in  the  Holy  Writ"  (Koran). 

2.  In   surji^ical  operations  of  importance,  a  license  from   the  maj;istrates  i.vf/i^ti)  is 

appropriate,   to  avoid  the   necessity  of  indemfiifyinj:  the   relatives  in  case   the 
operation  has  an  unfortunate  result. 
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of  which  are  then   buried  U^^e  latter  alive!) — all  these  are  regarded  as  effective 
medical  aj!:ent8. 

The  Arabian  tribes,  both  the  independent  and  those  subject  to  tht 
Turkish  rule,  show,  even  less  than  the  Turks  themselves,  any  traces  of  n 
original  medical  development.  On  the  contrary  they  cherish  the  corrupted 
relics  of  the  old  Arabian  medicine,  richly*  garnished  with  superstition  and 
even  idolatry.  Popular  physicians  and  learned  Hakim  practise  magic 
medicine,  prepare  philters,  and  administer,  or  have  hung  up,  scraps  of 
paper  inscribed  with  verses  from  tlie  Koran.  They,  however,  also  esteea 
the  science  of  foreign  physicians,  but  only  so  fai*  as  it  does  not  offend 
against  the  Koran  and  strict  orthodox}-.  Old  women,  instructed  in  mid* 
wifery  b}'  their  own  repeated  experiences,  fill  the  position  of  midwirei 
even  to-day,  just  as  they  did  in  the  West  until  the  beginning  of  the  moden 
period. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  under  a  govern- 
ment (in  an  oriental  point  of  view)  more  enlightened,  manifest,  at  least  in 
regard  to  medicine,  a  greater  capacity  for  education.  The}-  have  their  own 
good  institutions  of  instruction,  supplied  with  native  and  foreign  teachen, 
including  among  them  the  eminent  physicians  Clot-Bey,  Billharz  and 
Bulard,  with  the  apothecary  l*runer-Bey,  of  Pfreimed  in  Bavaria,  who  died 
in  1882  at  the  age  of  74,  having  written  in  1847  his  famous  work  on  tlie 
diseases  of  the  Orient.  In  these  schools  are  educated  physicians,  veterina- 
rians, apothecaries  and  native  mid  wives,  the  latter  of  whom  professor 
Winkel  in  Munich  found  (at  least  some  of  them)  well  instructed  even  in 
operative  measures.  The  schools  arc  constructed  upon  the  French  model. 
Moreover  many  Egyptians  study  at  European  universities,  so  that  the 
Egyptian  niodiciue  of  to-day  may  be  considered  a  tolerably  perfect  off-shoot 
of  the  European  or  French  science.  There  exist  well-conducted  hospitals  in 
connection  with  the  schools,  e.  g.  at  Abu-Zabel.*  Cairo,  Alexandria  etc. 

The  Al\vssinians,  although  possessed  of  tolerabl}-  high  natural  endow- 
ments even  in  the  arts  (painting,  the  art  of  the  goldsmith),  are  yet  devoted 
to  prayer  and  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstitions,  sprinkling  with  hoi}'  water 
bv  the  priests,  enchantments,  amulets  etc.  This  ought  not  to  surprise  us 
when  we  consider  their  Christianity,  which  is  purely  external,  though 
strongly  idolatrous.  They  even  have  no  midwives,  though  they  employ 
drugs  empirically,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  worms,  a  "disease  neces- 
sarily frequent  among  them  from  their  common  use  of  the  juice  of  raw 
beef     In  its  treatment  the  indigenous  kousso  is  the  favorite  remedy. 

Acconlinjr  to  Gerliani  Holilfs.  the  loprous  aro  pivcn  prolonjrod  baths,  and  take  in- 
ternully  a  docociioTi  of  >arsai)arilla.  while  tliev  wear  ainulets  about  the  head  (like  the 
Arabs,  Herbers  and  Turi\S),  aIthon«;h  the  eiii(*f  sacerdotal  phy.<^ician  declared  all  these 
measures  inefl*ecti\'e.  Syi>iiilis  too  is  tr»*at<'d  with  prnj'ers  and  amulets,  thoDisb  re- 
cently Harsaparilla  and  mercury  have  come  into  use.  Spitlinj;  in  the  eyes  is  refrarded 
as  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  these  or;ran8.    Epileptics  are  beaten,  under 


1.    A  town  of  Middle  Eirj'pt,  11  miles  north  of  Cairo.     (H.) 
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le  idea  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  devil.  Scaly  eruptions  are  very  frequent,  for  the 
Lbyssinians  never  wash,  but  anoint  themselves  abundantly  with  butter.  Circumcision 
I  practised  even  on  maidens,  in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to  excessive  hyper- 
TOphy  of  the  labia  minora.  Carrion-crows,  hyajnas,  jackals  etc.  perform  the  duties 
of  medical  police  after  battles.  Durint;  epidemic  diseases  etc.,  earthen  pipes,  about 
20  inches  deep,  are  left  in  the  jiround  forminj;  the  floor  of  the  house,  to  serve  as  privies, 
and  when  these  are  sufficiently  full  they  are  covered  over  li^^htly  and  a  new  one  put 
into  position.  These  give  rise  to  foul  odors  and  frequ(>nt  disease !  Wounded  enemies 
are  slain  or  castrated.  Putting  out  the  e3'e8  is  a  frequent  punishment,  and  is  per- 
formed by  the  smiths  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Lepers  roam  about  the  country  begging, 
hot  are  excluded  from  the  villages. 

The  negroes  too  everywhere  have  faith  in  talismans,  fetiches  etc. 
Aooordingly  almost  all  tribes  have  magicians,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
priests,  rain-makers  etc.,  and  by  means  of  poisonous  potions  provide  for 
the  execution  of  God*s  judgments.  Among  the  Zulus  the  rain-doctors  are 
called  Towula,  the  witch  doctors  Tsinjanja.  It  is  the  special  business 
of  the  latter  to  look  out  for  witches,  to  whom  all  diseases  and  deaths  are 
ascribed,  as  was  generally  the  case  among  us  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  their  duty  to  interpret  dreams,  since  in  these  the  Ttongo,  i.  e. 
the  spirit  of  the  dead,  is  manifested,  a  manifestation  useful  as  a  remedy  in 
diseases.  These  dream-specialists  often  become  wealthy,  as  they  are  richly 
rewarded  with  cattle.  Diseases  are  likewise  regarded  as  warnings  from  the 
AmatoDgo  (the  progenitors  of  the  tribe,  fi-om  whom  proceeds  every  fortune 
and  misfortune  of  their  earthly  descendants)  when  they  are  hungry,  and  to 
propitiate  them  and  satisfy  their  hunger  sacrifices  are  offered,  which  the 
priests  of  course  eat.  The  Ukulunkulu,  a  kind  of  mythical  supreme  pro- 
genitors, are  the  teachers  of  oneiromanc}'  and  medication  against  witch- 
craft. On  the  birth  of  a  child  "everyone  in  the  kraal  eats  certain  drugs 
Md  a  magic  powder,  which  guard  the  child  from  malign  influences.  Incis- 
'ODs  are  also  made  into  the  body  of  the  new-born  infant,  and  the  magic 
powder  rubbed  into  them.''  Twins  are  disliked,  and  one  o  fthe  children  is, 
therefore,  usually  permitted  to  die.  The  dead  are  buried  in  the  sitting 
posture,     (l-nsere  Zeit,  1880.) 

According  to  Max  Buchner,   the   negroes  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa   and    the 

basin  of  the  Congo  (  Bondo,  Minnugs  etc. )  endeavor  to  prevent  disease  by  sprinkling 

the  healthy  with  certain  decoctions.     Like  all  neirroes  they  employ  exorcism  of  the 

iVtiches,  prayers,  inunction,  massage  etc.,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  acquaintance 

with  the  Portuguese,  they  likewise  practise  venesection.     Incurable  and  dangerously 

i?ick  patients  among  the  tribes  of  south  Africa  (Bantu,  Caffirs  etc.)  are  i.^olated  and 

a!>andonpd  to  their  fate,  as  is  the  custom  among  all  uncivilized  people.     The  popular 

physicians   or   magicians  of  the    Bechuanas   mny   be  adduced   as  the   type   of  such 

characterM,  to  be  met  with  in  all  early  periods  of  human  development.     Their  otlice  is 

either   hereditary,  or  its  duties  are  taught  for  a  consideration   to   members  of  other 

faniilie-<.     The  tribal  ruler  is  the  chief  magician,  though  he  him.^eir  practises  in  a  few 

ca*e!*  only  the  art  of  rain-making,  enchantment   etc.     Oidinarily   he   leaves  the  per- 

fornnttiii.'e  of  the  magie  rites,  the  practice  of  medicine  etc.  to   the   Linjakn.  who   are 

:icquainted  with,  and  make  use  of  a  few  medicinal  herbs.     The  very  clotliing  of  these 

magicians  is  super>titious  in  its  character.     I'hey  are  hung  over  with  amulets,  and  are 
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also  painted.  Their  clothinfr  proper  consists  of  a  baboon's  skin  and  similar  artk 
They  also  impart  instruction  in  the  gathering  of  herbs,  and  the  "burial  of  ma 
matters",  which  they  think  they  have  removed  from  the  sick  by  means  of  sweat 
cupping  etc.  (a  purely  ontological  conception  of  disease!).  The  course  of  instruc 
costs  one  cow  !  Exorcism  of  evil  beasts  and  men,  throwing  a  kind  of  dice  to  t» 
lish  a  diagnosis,  and  public  exorcisms  in  cases  of  general  calamity  are  under  t 
special  care.  They  also  '* church"  lying-in  women  and  their  husbands,  bless  jo 
and  maidens,  and  circumcise  the  former  and,  indeed,  the  latter  also.  The  hooorai 
for  the  latter  service  is  not  paid  to  the  magicians  (or  their  heirs)  until  the  mail 
are  married.  Besides  this  they  prepare  remedies  to  render  their  patrons  "  bullet-pn 
in  war,  and  purify  dwellings  and  women  who  have  neglected  the  prescribed  "  pari 
tions"  during  the  public  exorcisms.  The  Ba6otes,  on  the  coast  of  South  Gai 
practise  cupping  even  at  the  present  day,  just  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  performed 
operation.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  skin,  and  upon  these  are  placed  horni>,  w 
have  been  sawed  off  to  the  suitable  length ;  from  these  rude  cups  the  air  is  exhai 
by  sucking,  and  the  withdrawal  of  blood  is  thus  accomplished.  Midwifery  is  praci 
in  Africa  chiefly  by  women,  and  men  are  called  in  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  F< 
even  saw  in  Central  Africa  a  case  of  Ca*sarean  section  performed  by  a  man.  At 
stroke  an  incision  was  made  through  both  the  abdominal  walls  and  the  uterus; 
opening  in  the  latter  organ  was  then  enlarged,  the  hjemorrhage  checked  by  the  a< 
cautery,  and  the  child  removed.  While  an  assistant  compressed  the  abdomen 
operator  then  removed  the  placenta  and  the  clots  through  the  os  uteri.  The  blec 
from  the  abdominal  walls  was  then  checked.  No  sutures  were  placed  in  the  wal 
the  uterus,  but  the  abdominal  parietes  were  fastened  together  by  seven  figure 
sutures,  formed  with  polished  iron  needles  and  threads  of  bark.  The  wound  was 
dressed  with  a  paste  prepared  from  various  roots,  the  woman  placed  quietl}*  upoi 
abdomen,  in  order  to  favor  perfect  drainage,  and  the  task  of.  this  African  Sp€ 
Wells  was  finished!* 

The  negroes,  like  the  Hottentots,  have  practised  natural  inoculation  of  the  si 
pox  from  remote  times.  Even  in  Central  Africa,  according  to  Livingstone,  who 
both  a  physician  and  missionary,  inoculation  is  performed.  In  Tumale  an  Ima 
said  to  have  even  practised  a  kind  of  auscultation  in  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Foi 
propitiation  of  the  evil  spirits,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  great  thirst  of  some  t 
for  human  blood,  enormous  human  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  bearers  of  disea 
case  of  the  sickness  of  their  chiefs.  Cases  of  death  from  natural  causes,  as  w< 
from  being  devoured  by  crocodiles  and  other  disagreeable  accidents,  are  often 
sidered  by  the  negroes  the  work  of  a  human  sorcerer  or  of  a  witch.  In  such  an  c 
an  ordeal  is  prepared  for  the  real  or  the  reputed  agents  of  the  calamity.  If  sati 
tor}'  evidence  of  their  guilt  seems  to  be  obtained,  they  are  executed  by  mea 
poisonous  potions  etc.,  especially  if  they  are  poor  and  unable  to  bribe  the  magicii 
decide  in  their  favor,  i.  e.  to  employ  a  harmless  drink  for  the  ordenl.  Thus  foi 
single  person,  who  has  died  of  disease  or  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  two  or  three  t 
that  number,  or  even  more,  of  perfectly  innocent  persons  are  sacrificed  —  just  as 
were  in  the  earlier  trials  for  witchcraft  among  us  whites ! 

In  Baghirmi,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Arabian  people,  epileptics — suff 


1.  The  patient  was  6rst  rendered  half  unconscious  by  banana-wine,  and  the  fin 
cision  not  only  penetrated  the  abdominal  walls  and  the  uterus,  but  also 
ually  wounded  the  shoulder  of  the  child.  One  hour  after  the  operation 
patient  was  doing  well,  and  her  temperature  never  rose  above  101°  F.,  nor 
pulse  above  108.  Onthe'llih  <la3'  tiie  wound  was  completely  healed,  and 
woman  apparently  as  well  as  usual.     (H.) 
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fkom  the  morbus  sacer  of  the  Greeks  —  who  are  regarded  as  bewitclied,  are  treated  by 

_  Vnng  beaten  to  death,  certainly  a  radical  remedy.     In  Wadai,  castration  of  the  guards 

of  the  harem  —  also  a  safe  practice  I  —  is  performed  by  the  chief  of  the  blacksmiths, 

nhoisin  addition  a  kind  of  body-barber  to  the  king  and  shaves  his  head  every  week. 

The  same  individual  is  also  physician  to  the  harem,  and  after  the  accession  of  a  new 

Uaicis  compelled  to  blind  all  the  male  offspring  of  the  former  king  by  passing  a  red- 

;  hot  iron  across  the  cornea.  — European  civilization  too  seems  to  have  already  pene- 

trited  even   Central   Africa.     The   English   in   1876   had   erected  a  hospital  and  a 

phirmacy  in  Ujiji  and  Tanganyika.     Unfortunately  European  physicians  are  still 

looked  upon  simply  as  great  magicians,  which  is  not  to  their  advantage. 

The  circnmcision  practised  by  the  Hovas,  a  Malay  tribe,  may  perhaps  be  re- 
Iinied  as  a  surgical  operation.  Queen  Ranovolona  II.  in  1883  provided  herself  with 
•  German  physician  named  Havemann  of  Rostock.  —  The  Negro-Arabian  portion  of 
t^  inhabitiints  of  Madagascar,  the  Salaclava,  drive  out  those  possessed  with  evil 
•pints  by  beating  them.  The  practice  of  circumcision  is  so  universally  diffused 
amonj^  the  negroes  of  South  Africa  that  the  uncircumcised  are  refused  by  the  maidens; 
'  %  indeed  the  latter  are  themselves  circumcised,  and  Wiukel  found  circumcised  maidens 
f    io  Egypt  also.     Footling  births  and  children  born  with  teeth  are  put  to  death. 

/  Among  the  people  of  Europe,  who  in  progress  of  time  have  almost 

/  disappeared  by  intermixture  with  foreign  blood,  the  Celts,  who  dwelt 
t  originally  in  France,  and  emigrated  thence  to  Plngland,  occupy  the  first 
place,  in  consequence  of  their  antiquit}'  and  their  civilization,  early  intro- 
daced  from  the  Greek  settlers  in  Marseilles.*  Among  these  the  Druids,*  who 
formed  a  guild  with  an  elective  chief,  Coibhi  Druid,  and  whose  wives  (?) 
were  the  Alraunen  (Druidce,  Druidesses),  practised  as  physicians.  The 
former  cured  diseases  by  means  of  incantations  and  magic  arts,  as  well  as 
by  the  aid  of  herbs  (especially  the  mislctoe)  collected  with  secret  ceremo- 
nies.* The  Alraunen  or  priestesses  (a  term  also  employed  to  designate 
a  class  of  witches  or  idols),  prophesied  from  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
whose  heads  they  had  cut  off  after  the  battle. 

Among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  "Wales   the  bards   are  regarded  as 
physicians  (philosophers  and  astronomers). 

The  old  Welsh  physician,  Cettwy,  tlie  philosopher,  was  the  author  of  the  following 
hyi^ienic  rules:  1.  He  who  desires  to  attain  a  great  age  should  play  until  he  is  20, 
work  until  he  is  10  and  then  rest  to  the  end  of  his  davs.  2.  He  should  rise,  and  iio  to 
bed  with  the  lark.  H.  He  should  out  whon  hungry,  drink  when  thirsty,  and  rej^t  when 
tired.     4.  He  should  gnard  against  too  dainty  food,  too  strong  drink  and  too  severe 

1.  As  they   )»elieved   in   the  transmigration  of  souls  their  civilization   was  probably 

derived  in  part  also  from  the  Egyptians 

2.  Their  pupils  were  instructed   orally   alone,  and   were   not  permitted  to  write  down 

ihvir  verses,  but  were  required  to  learn  ihem  by  heart,  a  process  >Nhich  (accord- 
ing to  Ciesar  "De  bello  Gallico",  VI.)  often  required  twenty  years. 

I>.  r)ruids  clad  in  white  cut  it  with  a  golden  sickle  and  collected  it  in  white  napkins, 
^ince,  in  order  to  retain  its  efTicacy,  it  mu.st  not  touch  the  earth.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  farmers  at  Ciiristmas  bang  it  up  in  their  homes,  and  oti  New 
Year's  Day  in  England  a  youth  may  kiss  the  mai<lens  with  im])unity  under  the 
mi.'^letoe  --  a  process  in  which  the  plant  seems  to  retain  somr'thing  of  its  magic 
and  fascinating  powers. 


work,  5.  He  iihould  shan  strife,  lore  peace  and  refrain  from  too  mncli  anxieCj. 
liet  him  be  cheerful,  (^eneroas  and  just  7.  Let  him  have  only  one  wife,  be  stroi 
the  faith  and  pure  in  conscience.  8.  I>et  him  be  thoughtful  in  the  momiiiK,  ii 
triouK  at  noon  and  sociable  at  nif^ht  9.  Let  his  thoughts  be  serene,  his  amasen 
blamelesM,  the  air  wholesome  for  his  respiration.  10.  Let  not  his  clothinje  be  ok 
his  home  be  clean  and  inviting,  and  let  him  be  contented  with  his  lot.  11.  Lc 
cloihirifc  \}e  lij^ht,  his  food  litfht  and  his  heart  li^rht.  12.  Let  his  demeanor  be  ai 
his  mind  active.  13.  Ijti  him  observe  the  laws  of  his  country,  the  duties  of  his  ci 
and  the  commands  of  the  gods.  14.  Thereby  will  his  body  be  healthy,  his  fee 
light  and  his  conscience  pure.  15.  His  life  will  be  long  and  his  end  blessed.  — 1 
rules  if  observed  to-day  would  be  profitable  to  ever3'one.  The  physicimn  oi 
domestics  of  the  old  kings  of  Wales  was  called  Meddyd,  and  belonged,  as  amen] 
Romans,  to  the  S(;rvile  class. 

Our  (fcrmun  forefathers,  s<>  highly  extolled  in  the  writings  of  Tad 
uIho  iK>H8eHHe(l  healing  witches  and  idols.  The  latter,  dipped  in  water, 
parted  to  this  fluid  the  power  to  remove  all  diseases,  both  of  man  and  hi 
to  (*fu(c  the  pangs  of  labor  and  to  put  an  end  to  unfruitfulness  in  mai 
women,  pn*(MHely  like  certain  of  our  medical  springs  of  the  present 
AmuletH  were  also  worn. 

Kfinally  ancient  with  the  Celts  are  the  {>candinavians.  whose  met 
mythology  dinplayH  among  the  demi-gods  a  female  .Esculapius,  I 
another  goddcHH,  Fricco,  invoked  for  fruitfulness  in  wedlock,  and  Holla, 
iiider  of  women  in  labor.  On  the  other  hand.  Hela.  a  ghastly  form,  rece: 
all  Miom»  who  died  of  disease  into  her  residence  Niflheim,  which  contai 
the  hall  Klidnir  (pain),  her  bed  Kocr  (disease)  and  the  table  Hungur.  S 
IVanmentM  of  g«*nnine  medical  practice  and  information  of  a  later  pe 
hav««  iiImo  )ivvi\  preserved  to  us.  Thus  the  Scandinavian  physicians  in  c 
of  di'ojmy  are  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  actual  cauterj',  and  in  astl 
to  Imve  n'Mortt?d  to  venesection,  while  for  bearing  the  wounded  those  i 
rlors  wi're  Hchn^tiMl  who  possessed  soft  hands.  Their  anatomy  mentions 
boiH'M,  .'JICi  vesHelrt  and  only  3(1  teeth.  Their  physiology  locates  love  in 
llviT,  puHMion  in  the  bile,  memory  in  the  brain  —  data  which  remind  ui 
Indian  idciiH. 

.\mong  the  people  of  the  North  the  ancient  l^russians  possessed 
moHt  comph'te  lui'dical  mythology.  In  their  trinity  of  Pikollos,  Potrim 
and  IN'rkunnoH.  the  latter  was  the  dispenser  of  health.  He  also  maintai 
a  Haere<l  lire,  wIiohc  ashes  cured  almost  all  diseases,  save  those  sent  dire* 
as  punishment  for  sins.  In  his  daily  journey  as  isochronous  god  of  the  i 
tln'  rough  country  doctor  became  so  dusty  that  Perkunatete  must  perft 
administer  to  him  a  bath  every  evening.  Hesides  the  sacred  ashes,  a  po 
lar  n'lui'dy  was  the  water  of  the  sacred  springs  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  U 
pies,  which  was.  however,  to  be  first  purchased  from  the  priests.  The  d 
temple  was  located  at  Homove.  Lainia  was  the  goddess  of  parturient  i 
unfruitful  women,  the  latter  of  wh<»m  were  relieve<l  by  the  skin  of  sac 
serp4*nts.  Yet  if  the  care  of  these  serpents  was  neglected  by  the  inhal 
tints,  they  might  become  genuine  causes  of  disease.     Ausweikis  passed 
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£i9cu1a|»iU9  of  the  Prussians,  and  wtis,  therefarG,  invokf^l  b\  -ill    tlu» 
tii  and  fwble.     Gittina  was  the  bearer  of  painful  death. 

Tlie  Sclavs,  who  in  the  6th  century  A,  D.  drove  out  the  Gcrmuus  and 
itnigmted  into  their  present  home,  like  their  descendants  of  the  present 
\y\  su|)efstitiously  accused  the  Zeraebogs  of  introdncing  diseases.     Many 
UH),  had  special  goblins  as  tfieir  authors  ;  the  nightmare  e.  g,  was 
L  n  Koduita.     The  appearance  of  the  spectre  ^Smertnitza  announced 

pmtD^diate  death  to  the  sick,  and  the  convulsions  and  death-rattle  of  the 
F'  V   K-es  of  the  force  employed  by  her  in  the  separation  of  soul 

i  >  lavs  of  themselves,  liowever,  never  ad vunced  beyf^ntl  the 

tot  trices  of  theurgic  medicine. 

Medical  superstition,  magic  etc.  are   very  prevalent  amon^i  i\\v  uuisses 

vpD  lo*day.  an<l  the  clergy,  together  with  the  Vidatschi  (i,  e,  magicians, 

wbo  never  operate  unsuccessfully)  and  the  lay  brothers  vie  with  each  other 

*'     --Ic   «ir   scmi-theurgic   practice.      To   these    must   be    added   the 

i^  and  Wratscharitzas,  who  prepare  mystical  potions.— In  Serbia 

hni,  htjwever,  an  entirely  modern  medictvl  and  military  system,  though 

it  w  nut  very  thoroughly  carried  out. 

Recently  the  Sclavs  have  joined  with  energy  in  the  march  of  advancing 

•rieni'c,  following  chietly  the  lead  of  the  (Je'rmans  and  the  French.  —  llou- 

fliittijia  mciiicine  is  also  connected  with   the  French,     The  latter  people 

lilieviiie  exercise  the  pi-edomiuarit  inlluence  among  the  Hussians.  with  whom, 

!y  Iti  the  frontier  and  larger  cities^  the  relations  of  practice  arc 

-ijjst  part  the  same  as  with  us.    On  the  other  hand,  in  many  districts 

«f  ttkc  laterior,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  district  physicians,  a  sc^rcitj' 

of  ineclieal   men  prevails,  so  that  in  numerous  places  within  the  borders  of 

tJii»  colcwsttl  empire  the  great  land-holders  or  their  wives  supply  medical 

►•i*w»dance  to  the  common  people,  at  least  in  internal  diseases.  —  Atnong 

oiim  Irilrt's  in  southern  Russia  and  in  the  Asiatic  portions  of  the  empire, 

«ttentk«n  to  nie«lic4il  art  is  still  consi<iere<i  an  orcupatiori  unwoithy  of  a 

tnai^fturl  medicine  is  therefore  practised  by  women  of  the  same  tribe,  or 

^X  Ktusian  women  residing  in   the  vicinity,*      Indeed  in  couse<|Uence  of 

^  prejndiee  the  government  is  compelled  tc»  send  female  physicians  to 

W>ttttrihes.     Pay,  when  demanded,  consists  of  presents^  more  rarely  of 

■liOBrr     Thai  superstitious  jiractice»  frefjuently  slip  in,  under  the  guise  of 

*»Jliciil  jtrt,  among  these  degradeil  people  is  the  les<8  astonishing,  when  we 

'^fiM  Umt  among  us  the  grossest  superstition  in  regard  to  the  treatment 

ofiltaiuuu,^  daily  raises  its  umibiished  head.  —  In  Montenegro  in  1875  there 

•WPoo  phrsicians.  and  even  no  raid  wives,  so  tiiat  in  difficult  labors  out- 

^S^ua  n  rous  crur^lties,  like  those  of  the  Siamese,  were  practised 

••poll  tbe  i  .,  .     II ate  sufferers, 

Ereo  BJnong  tlie   Samoyedes  (Lappa  >  we  may  recognixe  traces  of  a 


*-  Aifbaa  lUcampU  htJUOfieally  rrmnrkjiblc.  but  not  tin'M^inv  nf  ti  poputailon  which 
iiDefiti  o«ly  finusk  phytticimi^. 
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theurgic  medicine.     According  to  their  ideas  demon-priests  control  hethh 
by  propitiating  tlie  evil  spirits,  the  Tatebi. 


One  of  their  invocations  runs  :   "  I  have  brought  thee  an  offering;  I  have 
thee,  and  thy  bellj  is  now  full  etc.     Grant  us,  I  praj  thee  now,  a  blessing  for  ott. 
beasts  and  our  health." 

The  Esquimaux,  their  neighbor  on  the  western  continent,  also  disfd^ 
similar  traces  of  theurgic  medicine.  They  believe  in  ubiquitous  good  tai^ 
evil  Innuits,  the  latter  of  whom  may  be  appeased  by  the  Angekoks,  whom 
at  once  magicians  and  physicians.  To  the  latter  they  appl}*  for  the  cm* 
of  disease  and  to  foretell  death.  These  Angekoks  understand  themselftt 
very  well,  and  are  said  to  have  practised  massage  iVom  time  immemoriaL 

The  Indians  of  North  America  have  in  their  conjurors  (mediciDe-meB) 
a  class  of  physicians  who  ally  themselves  with  Manittu,  the  great  spirit,  ia 
order  to  be  able  to  foretell  whether  the  patient  is  curable  or  not. 

In  some  tribes  these  conjurers  are  called  Medas,  and  pronounce  incaDtationi  ti^    ^ 
health-charms.  The  Dacotah's  have  amulets  of  various  sizes,  scarcely  any  two  of  wUdir    i 
are  alike,  but  the  composition  of  each  of  which  is  revealed  by  Wakan-tan^n  ia ft 
dream.     The  portable  amulets  are  called  medicines.     Besides  these  they  have  otbai^ 
designed  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  wi^rwams,  and  called  great  medicines.    Bolk 
varieties  are  considered  extremely  sacred.     Among  the  Sioux,  after  the  usual  exa^' 
cisma,  incisions  arc  made  in  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  abdomen,  and  the  blood  if 
then  sucked  out  b}*  women  in  order  to  remove  the  disease. 

The  (^hunipies,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  small-pox,  avoid  the  direct  road  aai 
travel  in  curves  and  serp(Mitine  courses.  Other  Indians  follow  the  same  cuttoB. 
(According  to  Dr.  Sepp,  this  habit  is  analogous  to  the  earlier  "  plague-dances'*,  de- - 
signed  to  propitiute  the  deity,  and  to  the  **  grave-dances",  still  customary  in  tbeOrieat 
In  Sachsenhausen,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  as  late  as  the  beginninfr  of  the  pmenl 
century,  dances  were  performed  in  the  church-yard,  and  the  **Schafl3ertanz'*,  pnictiie4 
yet  every  ten  years  in  Munich,  is  merely  an  anachronistic  plague-dance.) 

The  medical  mythology  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  the  brave  - 
sons  of  Montezuma  (died  1520  A.  D.).  with  all  their  devotion  to  cruel  relig- 
ious sacrifices,  was  very  complete.     They  had  a  special  ^Esculapias^  Ixtit- 
Ion,  whose  wife,  Tzupotlcman.  was  the  discoverer  of  healing  spices.    Teti- 
catlipoca,  however,  the  god  of  providence,  passed  for  the  author  of  diseasev 
whieli  he  sent  as  punishment  for  evil  deeds.     The}'  had  priestly  ph3'8iciaiitv 
the  Teopixqui.     These  endeavored  to  prevent  or  improve  false  positioni^ 
of  the  fivtus  by  kneading  the  belly  of  the  pregnant  woman  from  the  'i^ 
month  on.     If  the  child  did  not  thereby  assume  the  correct  position,  tb9 
mother  was  seized  by  the  legs  and  shaken  until  the  head  presented  itself  (as- 
among  the  Japanese).    The  Aztec  priests  practised  circumcision,  and  even 
beasts  were  nurseil  and  cared  for  by  physicians. 

Even  the  Caribees  constructeil  for  themselves  at  least  a  heaven,  Hn- 
jukbu,  where  there  were  no  diseases,  and  where  many  wives  and  plenty  of 
intoxicating  drinks  were  promised  to  the  men.  They  also  practised  a  kindi 
of  circumcision. 

The  Indians  of  Florida  likewise  had  their  physicians,  Jawas. 
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''  When  they  wish  to  cure  a  patient,  they  are  accustomed  to  rub  him,  press  him,  to 
e  and  blow  upon  him,  and  finally,  by  strong  suction  upon  some  portion  of  bis  body, 
^y  shuffle  out  a  fish-bone,  a  thorn  or  a  bone,  which  they  then  declare  the  cause  of  the 
lease.  Others  perform  very  dan$!;erous  manipulations  upon  themselves,  instead  of 
x>n  the  patient,  and,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirit,  swallow  knives,  stones  and 
in-barrels.     These  physicians  are  particularly  cunning  and  crafty." 

The  physicians  of  the  natives  of  Guiana,  who  are  called  "  Piay",  one  of  whom  is 
oesessed  by  each  tribe,  manage  in  a  similar  way.  They  treat  the  sick  by  prayer, 
tlowing  upon  and  scratching  with  a  fragment  of  stone  the  painful  points,  and  then 
neking  out  the  blood.  Their  whole  body  is  striped  with  red  paint — the  special  color 
if  the  Faculty !  Upon  the  head  they  wear  three  feathers,  and  upon  the  shoulders 
b»o  wings.' 

The  sons  of  the  sun,  the  Ineas  of  Peru,  possessed  so  high  a  civilization, 
that  they  enjo3'ed  a  complete  political  system,  and  had  attained  great 
advancement  in  architecture,  road-building,  postal  arrangements  etc.,  while 
even  in  art  and  dramatic  works  of  metrical  form  (some  of  which  have  been 
recently  translated  into  German)  they  were  by  no  means  deficient.  They 
likewise  emploj'ed  numerous  medicinal  drugs,  pre-eminent  among  which 
was  the  cinchona.  Led  by  empirical  instinct  these  people  had  employed 
the  bark  in  appropriate  cases,  long  before  the  Europeans  had  learned  from 
them  its  properties.  The}'  had  no  special  god  of  medicine,  and  indeed 
recognized  only  one  god,  Pachacamac.  At  the  festival  called  Citua,  the 
feast  of  atonement,  the  Inca  consecrated  four  sons  of  the  sun,  who  by 
means  of  this  ordination  became  physicians. 

As  the  Peruvians,  like  the  Egyptians,  were  devoted  to  the  cultus  of  the  dead,  they 
preserved  their  corpses  partly  in  bales  of  grass  and  woven  materials,  rolled  up  like 
momniies.  Finally  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuogo  have  conjurers,  and,  according 
tothe  account  of  an  English  physician,  the  defunct  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion—ep.ilpptic.s  are  its  chosen  representatives — nre  regarded  as  genuine  devils,  to  be 
kept  off  by  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  dead  are  converted  into  skeletons  by  a 
iwble  la<ly  immediately  after  death,  and  the  bones  are  then  buried  provisorily,  until 
some  tiesh  still  clinjring  to  them  is  removed  by  putrefaction.  When  this  process  is 
completed,  the  skeleton  is  finally  placed  in  a  prave  in  the  sitting  posture. 

Among  all  Indian  tril)es  we  have  found  undoubted  trnces  of  principles  of  medicine, 
Mdfroin  these  there  would  unquestionably  have  been  constructed  (as  ainonjr  civilized 
Pwples  in  the  course  of  centuries)  a  real  science  of  medicine,  had  not  a  home  and 
"Wdom,  the  life-blood  of  all  independent  progress,  been  cruelly  cut  off  by  the  raee- 
wstrojing  white*;.  Alas,  however,  the  whole  race  will  ere  long  be  extcrn.inated,  and 
^Weforward  exist  only  as  an  impeachment  of  their  destrovers  belore  the  tribunal  ' 
Oi  history !  Yet  their  medicine  had  already  attained  the  same  height  reached  by  that 
o' the  Greeks  but  a  short  time  before   Homer!     That   medical  ideas  and  practices, 


1-  Mr  own  humble  opinion  is  that  this  red  paint  of  the  Piays  is  a  prehistoric  example 
of  the  later  red  cloak  of  the  Facultv.  As  the  Indians  wear  no  clothing,  the\' 
can,  of  course,  replace  the  latter  only  with  red  paint.  The  three  feathers  may 
point  to  their  license  to  practise  medicine,  surgery  and  midwif(»r3-,  and  the  two 
wings  may  indicate  that  they  enjoy  high  (lights  of  thought  as  investigators,  as 
well  as  practitioners.  If  such  a  medical  man  should  conclude  to  practise  aml)ng 
us  civilized  people,  he  would  certainly  at  the  present  day  find  an  <  riormous 
practice  among  high  and  low — except  ifi  the  disen.ses  of  children  I  ^ 


-whatever  their  kind,  belong  to  the  earliest  manifestations  of  hnman  thonght,  it  ^^  * 
by  even  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  who  occupy  the  lowest  grade  in  the  «cW<^\. 
•civilization.  They  possess  priests,  Karraji,  of  the  good  and  evil  spirit  (Eoyair^^ 
Petoyan),  who  are  likewise  ph3'sician8,  curing  wounds  and  diseases,  and  foreteli^^^^ 
the  future.  At  King  George's  Sound  these  priest-physicians  are  called  MolptrtdcF* 
and  are  highly  esteemed,  inasmuch  as  they  know  how  to  create  and  disperse  tenpeiCi 
Tain  and  diseases.  In  Hawaii  they  are  culled  Kahuna-laan,  and  by  prayen  vd 
sacrifices,  especially  of  dogH  and  swine,  they  propitiate  the  divinity.  In  the  Fcqi^  \^ 
Islands,  however,  the  phjsician  bears  the  ironical  title  of  '*The  Carpenter  of  UettkV  { 
The  ordinary  obstetricians  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  old  men,  who  take  the  pw^ 
turient  women  on  their  knees  and  rub  the  abdomen  from  behind  until  the  ckiMIt 
expelled.  The  umbilical  cord  is  then  cut  long.  Women  draw  the  tongue  of  Al 
mother  out  of  her  mouth  until  she  vomits  and  the  after-birth  comes  away.  Next  Al 
mother  takes  a  bath  in  the  sea,  and  at  once  resumes  her  ordinary  duties.  If  the  lilw 
is  difficult,  the  attendants  know  that  they  have  to  do  with  a  half-breed  withalii|e 
head,  and  the  child  is  ordinarily  killed,  as  is  usual  among  other  uncivilized  people 
The  South  Sea  Islanders  know  how  to  perform  trepanning,  and  the  natives  of 
Australia  perform  even  ovariotomy,  and  produce  artificial  hypospadias  by  slitting tf 
the  urethra  to  produce  sterility  and  impotence.  (H.  Tillmanns.)  On  the  other haai, 
4nan\*  Polynesian  tribes  practise  circumcision  to  facilitate  coitus. 

If  the  medical  ideas  and  customs  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pagii 
(and  their  number  might  easily  be  increased )  are  wanting  in  thorongUy 
scientific  and  technical  value,  they  yet  undoubtedly  furnish  evidence  that 
no  people  exists  without  medical  views  and  regulations  of  some  kind,  and 
that  medical  efforts  and  conceptions,  though  onl}*  under  the  form  of  nide 
superstition  and  belief  in  witchcraft  and  similar  phenomena  of  a  move 
highl}'  developed  theology,  belong  among  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the 
infancy  of  human  civilization.     Indeed  we  ma}'  affirm  that  medical  defence 
against  diseases  and  death  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  man  even  ii 
primeval  periods,  and  one  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  beingl. 
Hence  these  accounts  possess,  as  we  believe,  a  certain  value  for  the  history 
of  the  development  of  humanity,  and  not  simpl}'  for  that  of  medicine. 
From  all  the  foregoing  considerations  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  probs- 
bility  that  the  necessity  for  medical  aid  in  the  widest  sense,  the  dresd 
of,  and  resistance  to,  the  annihilation  of  our  being,  were  the  chief  agents  im 
the  formation  of  religious  representatives  and  conceptions,  as  an  expression 
of  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preser>'ation  directed  primarily  to  the  body. 
It  is  also  quite  possible  that  a  medical  necessity  (if  such  an  expression  IB 
allowable)  may  have  been  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  origin  of  religion, 
and  conseciuently  of  the  beginning  of  a  higher  civilization  among  all  people. 
Disease  with  its  conse<juences.  pain,  helplessness,  destitution  and  despair 
of  earthly  aid.  may  well  have  been  the  proper  source  of  the  belief  in  a 
supernatural  helper,  just  as  we  now  ob.^erve  daily  that  disease  with  its  con- 
sequences disposes  even  the  most  sensible  to  the  acceptance,  or  readmission 
of  superstitious  practices.     Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  medical  and 
religious  ideas  originated  at  least  contemporaneously  in  the  earliest  ages 
o^  human  history,  for  nearly  all  the  earliest  gods  of  almost  every  people 
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!Te  also  gods  of  medicine,  and  almost  all  the  priests  of  the  gods  were  in* 
:e  manner  physicians. 

From  the  special  data  furnished  in  our  last  section  a  prehistorie 
»dicine  might  almost  be  constructed,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  state- 
mts  r^arding  the  people,  who  at  the  present  day  occupy  the  lowest 
Bde  of  civilization.  In  fact  the  latter  are  still  found  in  their  prehistoric 
laae  of  development,  a  phase  which  the  civilized  nations  proper  have  long 
aaedj  and  concerning  which  all  written  information  is  either  entirely 
mting,  or  preserved  only  sparingly  in  saga  and  tradition.  But  without 
nch  danger  of  error  we  may  infer  the  character  of  prehistoric  medicine 
>m  the  analogous  conditions  of  the  rude  tribes  of  the  present  day. 
enoe  the  medical  customs  and  practices,  as  well  as  the  medical  personnel 
'  these  tribes  now  devoted  to  destruction,  acquire  the  greatest  interest  in 
le  history  of  civilization. 

Medicine,  in  the  childhood  of  mankind,  was  regarded  partly,  if  not  en- 
irely,  as  a  kind  of  religion,  and  its  practice  was  a  religious  occupation, 
fbile  its  results  were  the  united  work  of  gods  and  men.  Among  all  races, 
>ut  especiall}'  among  the  Semitic,  all  diseases  were  considered  originally 
(and  even  after  the  opening  of  a  tolerably  higli  civilization)  visitations  or 
punishments  from  some  god  or  another,  who  must  be  propitiated  and 
called  upon  for  aid  and  cure,  and  this  idea  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  less 
highlj  cultivated  portion  of  mankind,  that,  as  we  know,  it  is  retained  by 
even  "the  faithful"  of  the  present  day.  Religion  and  medicine,  the  latter 
of  which  was  among  all  people  originally  theurgic  and  grossly  empirical, 
septmted  from  each  other  at  first  gradually,  and  medicine  after  a  long 
period  then  first  reached  the  point  which  for  that  early  day  must  be  called 
the  beginning  of  science.  Yet  its  character  and  extent,  like  the  civilization 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  did  not  at  first  attain  a  grade  which  we 
*w  accustomed  to  dignif}-  by  the  name  of  science.  Here  too  our  ideas 
nurtbe  guided  by  the  people  of  the  age,  and  the  civilization  to  which  they 
bad  already  attained.  The  medicine  of  the  people  already  mentioned,  in 
Older  to  win  our  respect,  and  indeed  our  admiration,  must  be  measured  by 
^  rale  of  civilization  of  their  period,  the  civilization  which  they  could,  or 
•ctaally  did,  attain.' 

The  medical  culture  already  described  (except  much  of  that  in  the  last 
■^on)  belongs  to  the  last  half  of  the  first  great  wave  of  civilization  known 
^  oa,  and  which  completed  its  descending  course  in  the  trough  represented 

'•  The  discovery  of  human  skulls  of  the  neolithic  period,  bearinj:  evidences  of  tre- 
panninjr,  deserves  notice  here  as  an  example  of  prehistoric  surjtical  practice. 
An  excellent  r^sum^  of  our  knowledjre  on  this  subject  by  Robert  Fletcher,  M.  R. 
C.  S.  Eng.,  A.  A.  Snr^.,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  found  in  the  "U.  S.  Cleographical  and 
Geoloincal  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Rejrion,"  vol.  v.,  18H2.  Evidences  of 
tbe  prebistoric  existence  of  syphilis,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  are  also  con- 
stantly accuroulating,  and  may  aln'ady  claim  to  have  rendered  quite  probable 
lach  an  early  existence  of  this  reputed  modern  disease.     (H.) 
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by  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  this  trough  arose  a  seoori 
wave  of  civilization,  upon  whose  crest  we  now  stand.  Whether  other  wtf« 
preceded  that  first  one,  we  know  not :  but  such  an  assumption  is  not  o^ 
posed  to  the  experience  of  history. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  proven,  and  what  follows  will  fartta 
prove,  that  medical  culture,  like  human  culture  in  general,  '^  transforoi 
itself  in  accordance  with  eternal  laws,  in  substance  the  same,  in  font 
differing  through  the  ever  new  expression  of  the  ages  and  their  gaidiig 
thoughts."     (Gregorovius  Siciliana,  iv.,  p.  138.) 


-^-^^Mc^^^-*- 


SECTION  SECOND. 


THE^MEDICAL    CULTURE    OF    THOSE    NATIONS    WHOSE 
DEVELOPMENT    IN    MEDICINE    HAS    BEEN    OR 
IS    PROGRESSIVE. 


FIRST    PERIOD. 


ANTIQUITY. 


THE   MEDICINE   OF   THE   GREEKS  (AND  ROMANS)    DOWN   TO 
THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  WEST- 
ERN    EMPIRE    IN   THE    YEAR  476  A.  D. 


A.    MEDICINE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GRECIAN  VIEWS. 
I.     THE  MEDICINE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  later  grades  of  the  development  of  humanity 
with  those  which  have  gone  before,  is  almost  always  most  pleasantly  shown 
by  the  history  of  civilization,  although  frequently  manifested  in  only  a  few 
facts,  which  illuminate,  like  the  electric  light,  the  dark  paths  of  human  cul- 
tore.  And  our  knowledge  of  these  paths,  and  of  the  methods  b}'  which 
humanity  has  effected  its  intellectual  extension  from  people  to  people  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  has  recently  so  greatly  increased  that  very  many  pre- 
ceding gaps  and  interruptions  are  filled  up,  or  bridged  over,  by  researches 
in  cx)niparative  philology,  by  the  study  of  the  monuments,  by  the  exhuma- 
tion of  objects  of  artistic  and  technical,  as  well  as  of  luxurious  and  ordinary 
use,  and  finall3-  by  the  discoverr  of  very  ancient  records  etc.,  just  :is  in  the 
physical  worhi  we  learn  to  explain  the  origin  of  later  forms  and  species 
from  an  examination  of  those  which  have  long  since  perished. 

Thus  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  incorporated  into  their  own  culture  orig- 
iual  portions  of  the  primitive  civilizations  which  we  have  alread}'  considered, 
^e  need  mention  only  the  use  of  letters  and  mathematics,  which  they 
borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  ;  the  very  early  examples  of 
*rt  with  which  the  excavations  at  Tiryns  (founded,  according  to  Schliemann, 
^  C.  1500)  and  Mycenae  have  recently  made  us  familiar,  and  which  point 
^  a  "prehistoric,"  pre-Homeric  or  pre-Hellenic  civilization,  at  one  time  to 
Scythian,  at  another  to  Phrygian  and  Thracian  tribes,  now  to  Asiatic,  again 
^Egyptian*  models.  But  we  should  specially  recall  the  fact  that  much  of 
^  old  Egyptian  medicine  is  met  with  again  in  the  Greek  (even  in  that 
<^  Hippocrates),  and  particularly  in  the  Alexandrian  medicine.  The  Greeks, 
^wever,  in  accordance  with  their  happy  mental  organization,  raised  these 
foreign  elements  at  once  to  an  extraordinary  perfection  and  development. 
Whatever  they  touched  intellectually,  or  incorporated  from  without,  they 
improved,  purified,  elevated  and  refined.  The  simple  knowledge  of  these 
primitive  peoples  they  developed  and  elevated  into  the  liberal  sciences, 
*hich  they  created,  and  the  stereotyped,  mechanical  forms  of  the  former 

1-  The  oldest  forms  of  the  gods  among  the  Greeks  also  had  the  heads  of  animals ! 
6  (81) 
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became,  under  their  hands,  a  genuine  art,  which  seeks  and  coDceols  itslv 
not  in  external  precepts,  but  in  its  own  inmost  being. 

Thus,  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  disposition,  they  ezerciM 
unique  influence  upon  all  futurity,  and  became  naturally  the  leaders  of 
whole  great  second  phase  of  civilization  (after  the  disappearance  of 
first  Egyptian  and  Semitic  phase),  among  whose  sustaining  factors  we 
belong. 

Accordingly  no  people  of  history  has  exercised  so  oontrolling  aa 
fiucnce  upon  the  formation  of  all  succeeding  humanity  —  and  with  it  a 
the  medicine  of  all  civilized  people — as  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  no  pel 
too  has  since  attained  such  a  harmony  of  mental  culture.  Poets,  ait 
historians,  philosophers,  mathematicians  and  physicians  admire,  even 
^ay,  the  Hellenic  spirit,  and  adopt  its  works  as  their  models — that  q 
at  once  so  rich,  so  deep,  so  graceful  and  so  comprehensive,  as  to  wort 
deserve  the  imitation  of  all  posterity.  Coupled  with  creative  fancy  j 
therefore,  strong  in  formative  power,  it  interwove  the  world  with  a 
forms  of  noblest  poesy,  and  beautified  the  existence  of  mankind  with  hi} 
ideals  of  every  art.  P'or  to  the  Hellenes,  above  all  other  people,  art 
creation  was  given  by  nature  as  their  peculiar  inheritance.  In  earnest 
most  profound  intellectual  labor  too  the  Greeks  created  loft}'  models  ft 
exalted  effort,  whose  eternal  worth  is  based  upon  their  perfection  and  t 
direction  to  the  great  whole.  For  the  Greek  mind  strove  always  foi 
profound  and  the  entire,  and  was  always  directed  more  to  the  esseiH 
things,  not  so  much  to  fleeting  appearances.  It  was  not  contented 
knowledge  alone,  in  medicine  with  *' facts"  alone,  but  ever  sought  like 
the  inmost  essence,  aim  and  object.  It  contemplated  the  world 
general  standpoints,  not  passing  from  the  special  to  the  general  so  freqiH 
as  we  ourselves  do. 

The  world  of  appearances,  which  demands  minute  observation  of  ni 
or  absolute  experiment,  remained  to  tiiem  almost  a  stranger ;  at  least  i 
services  in  this  sphere  were  not  great.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  strove  af 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  appearances,  but  still  more  after  a  know] 
of  their  essence  and  their  ground  ;  in  medicine  more  after  a  know] 
of  disease  in  itself,  than  of  individual  species  of  disease  and  their  pec 
phenomena. 

They  proved  their  profound  and  yet  practical  sense  too  in  treatinj 
striving  to  cure  rather  sickness  than  diseases  ;  for  sickness  in  the  abe 
continues,  even  to-day,  the  most  successful  point  of  attack  for  medica 
which  is  unable  to  battle  against,  and  to  conquer,  as  such,  the  indiv 
diseases  laid  down  in  the  books. 

The  Hellenes  found  in  medicine  all  tlie  elements  of  a  philoBoph 
the  physician,  the  philosopher  {irjTfto^  y^H*  tfuotrntfuq  iffoOeoq) :  they  ah 
and  especially  in  their  best  classical  period,  considered  medical  practice 
medical  treatment  a  genuine  art,  and  the  physician  himself  at  once  a 
osopher  and  an  artist.  .  • 
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^'      KTTHIGAL  AND  8AGERD0TAL  MEDICIHE.    THE  MEDICINE  OF  HOMER. 
"^^^^  Hellenes,  like  all  other  people,  assigned  to  medicine  as  its  foun- 
^«*  Mid  supporters  certain  ever- ruling  gods  and  godesses.     Transforming 
i  kam&n  efforts  and  hopes  for  the  alleviation  of  human  sufferings  and  infirm- 
I  itoitito  poetic  creations,  they  thus  produced  their  individual  deities,  obey- 
p  ing in  this,  with  refined  sensibility  and   like  "genuine,  joyous  heathen", 
I  ntherthe  laws  of  the  beautiful  than  those  religious  precepts  which  charac- 
f  teri«d  the  gloom}-  and  coarsely  sensual  Semitic  races.     Thus  Hera  (Juno), 
tbejofttly  jealous  and  irritable  wife  of  the  highest  of  the  gods,  concealing 
.Ibe  amorous  deeds  of  the  cloud-glittering  Zeus,  and  prone  to  curtain- 
lectores,  was  the  natural  pnUectress  of  lawful  and  conjugal  birth,  while  in 
onion  with  her  obstetrical  daughter  Ilithyia,  she  rebuked  with  stern  auster- 
itv  til  offences  against  the  code  of  morality.     This  fact  Alcmene  and  even 
Leto.  the  mother  of  twin  gods,  learned  by  sad  experience.     Juno,  Apollo 
(Paean)  and  Artemis  were  also  deities  of  healing,  Apollo  the  bearer  of  pes- 
tilence, Artemis  the  goddess  of  parturition.    The  latter,  indeed,  terrified  ho- 
lier mother  s  pangs  at  her  own  birth,  besought  from  Zeus  the  favor  of  eternal 
virginity ;  yet,  in  admiration  of  the  beaut}-  of  the  sleeping  Kndymion,  she 
yielded  to  all-powerful  nature,  drew  the  youth  with  her  own  hands  into  a 
cive,  and  in  punishment  of  her  earlier  prudery,  by  a  trul}-  godlike  super- 
fcBCundatioo,  l>ecame  the  mother  of  fifty  daughters  at  once.     Pallas  Athene, 
on  the  contrary,  the  special  patroness  of  the  eyes  (but  fortunately  more 
learned,  and  thus  a  sterile  blue-stocking),  though  the  protectress  of  might}- 
warriors,  remained  yet  a  virgin. 

The  proijer  god  of  medicine  was   ^liisculapius.   son  of  Coronis  and 
Apollo.  **  bearded  son  of  a  beardless  sire,"  as  the  Greeks  jestingly  said. 
His  life  was  with  difficulty  preserved  ;  for   Apollo  brought  the  pregnant 
Coronis  (who  nevertheless  is  said  to  have  been  belrotlied  to  Tschys)  to  the 
funeral  pile,  and  onl}*  by  taking  him  out  of  his  mother's  womb  was  ^^]scu- 
lapius  saved,  begotten,  like  other  great  men.  in  concubinage,  and  born  by 
Caesarean  section.     Acconlingto  other  authorities,  ArsinoO  was  his  mother. 
If  he  Was  in  danger  of  being  burned  in  the  womb  of  Coronis.  he  is  said,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  to  have  been  abandoned  by  Arsinoe  after  birth,  and  to  have 
heen  8ave<l  from  starvation  by  a  goat,  thus  affording  us  the  first  example 
^f  the  artificial  feeding  of  children.     The  wife  of  .Esculapius  in  his  first 
njtrriage  was   Kpione.   who  was  accorded  divine  honors  with   him.     His 
Becond  wife  was  Lami)etia,  daughter  of  the  sun-god.     The  former  bore  to 
bim  Hygieia.  the  constant  companion  and  colleague  of  her  father,  and  the 
feeder  of  his  serpent  (tlie  symbol  of  rejuvenation,  and  probably  also  an  in- 
dication   of   the   earlier   serpent-worship   of   the    magicians),    as   well   as 
Machaon  and  Podalirius,  "  good  physicians  both."    Besides  these,  Panacea 
(whose  temple  stood  at  Oropus),  Jaso  and  ^l^]gle  were  children  of  iEscula- 
piuB  by  Epione.  while  Janiscon  and  Alexanor  were  his  sons  by  Lampetia. 
Telesphorus,  the  l>earer  of  convalescence,  is  often  found  in  attendance  upon 
£8culaplus,  and  is  represented  as  a  boy  witjj  a  long  robe  and  a  Phrygian 
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cap.  Mythology  also  derives  ^Esculapius  from  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  • 
Clares  that  he  immigrated  into  Greece,  bringing  medicine  with  him  ;  aw 
from  which  we  might  also  conclude  that  Egyptian  medicine  was  the  mdf 
of  the  Greek. 

uEscalapius  received  instruction  in  the  healing  art  fh>m  Chiron,  M 
in  spite  of  his  offensive  combination,  half  horse,  half  man,  was  the  n 
versatile,  famous  and  popular  of  the  celestial  professors. 

Orpheus,  Medea,  Circe,  Hercules.  Prometheus  and  Melampus  were  t 
associated  witli  the  earliest  medicine  of  the  Greeks.  Hercules  was  the  t 
coverer  of  warm  baths  (hence  called  Heraclean),  and  a  mj'thical  hygiei 

The  services  of  ^Eseulapius  ( who  has  also  been  considered  a  real  physicil 
about  the  period  13.  C.  1250),  were  especially  of  a  siirpcal  natare,  but  extended 
wise  to  internal  diseases.  In  addition  to  naturnl  remedies,  he  employed  miigic  I 
to  aid  their  otfect : 

'  Lullin)!  the  pain  with  force  of  soothing  charm, 
Kefreshinir  drinks  he  jrave,  or  >rrateful  salve 
Unto  their  wounds  applied;  employed  the  knife 
To  raise  up  others  from  their  bed  of  pain." 
In  conse<iU(*nce  of  the  unexampled  results  of  his  art  ^-Esculapius  made  hii 
hatt't'ul  to  Pluto,  who  accordingly  accused   him   to  Zeus  of  desolating  the  real 
.shades,  ('such  a  charge  would  scarcely  pass   muster  t()-<iay,   in   spite  of  iinnuml 
/E.sculapii ! )  and  Zeus  .shfw  him  with  his  thund(>rholt,  a  mythical  and  palpable  dec 
tion  tiiat  tlie  law  of  death  could  not  be  alleie<l  in  favor  of  physicians. 

After  his  death  he  was  exalted  to  the  position  of  the  god  of  medi 
and  a  special  cultus  was  introduced  by  his  priests.  The  places  devote 
his  cultus  were  the  so-called  Asclepieia,  of  which  the  most  famous  wei 
Tricca,  Epidaurus,  Cos,  Cnidos,  Pergamus,  Mycena?  and  Sicyon. 

Those  localities  wor*'  situated  on  wooded  slopes,  or  in  the  vicinit}*  of  medi 
sprinj^s,  and  contained  imajres  of  the  ^od.  and,  of  course,  many  priests,  who,  ai 
the  (irecks  too,  inauf]:urated  civilization,  and,  like  the  media'val  monks,  selecte 
best  positiorjs.  Neither  dyiiiic  persons  nor  parturiejit  women  were  permitU 
remain  in  their  vicinity,  a  sanitary  rcifulation  imitated  to-da}'  in  some  of  oar  bat 
and  otiicr  i)rivate  medical,  in.stitutions.  For  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  their  i 
sentativos,  in  the  sacred  treatment,  there  were,  however,  inns  and  boarding  h 
connected  witii  the  temple,  but  the  capacity  of  these  was  never  sufficient  foi 
demand.  The  proceedin^rs  of  tlie  jirit-sts  were  .somewhat  as  follows:  the  patie 
his  deputy,  was  prepared  by  the  interdiction  of  certain  kinds  of  food  and  of  wir 
by  absolute  fastin*:;  for  without  such  preparation  no  person  mi^^ht  enter  the  tej 
Aa  he  entered  the  latter,  the  priests  in  their  robe.«.  accompanied  by  their  dang) 
recounted  wonderful  stories  of  tlie  deeds  of  the  j:od,  of  cures  effected,  and  of  remi 
whereby  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  his  expectations,  of  course,  were  eJ 
to  the  hij;hest  pitch,  and  the  j?round  levelled  for  what  was  to  follow.  Nest 
prayers  and  a  bath  in  the  warm  or  cold  sprinjrs.  followed  by  frictions  and  innn 
of  the  body  and  other  manipulations.  Then  was  arranged  before  the  stbtue  c 
god  the  offerinjr,  in  the  8ha])c  of  a  cock  or  a  ram,  which  was,  of  course,  of  moi 
portance  to  the  priest  than  to  the  jrod.  Now  followed,  in  the  presence  of  the  pi 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,  the  ceremojiy  of  Incubation,  during  which,  acco 
to  Aristophanes,  all  kinds  of  pranks  were  practised,  even  down  to  absolute  vulg 
Sleep,  through  the  preceding  excitement  of  the  imagination,  was  filled  with  dr 
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loae  interpretation  was  the  business  of  the  priests.  The  latter  now,  however,  ordered 
rtaiD  remedies,  e.  g.  cathartics,  eroeticsi  bleeding-- nccording  to  all  accounts  to  an 
ormoas  extent, — fasting  etc.  If  a  cure  followed,  then  the  will  of  the  god  had  been 
ejed ;  but  if  not,  then  the  patient  had  always  in  some  way  committed  an  over- 
eht,— just  as  is  the  case  with  some  doctors  to-daj.  If  the  patient  was  cured,  the 
lOTalescent  then  offered  consecrated  offerings,  e.  g.  golden,  or  ivory,  or  terra  coita 
Buseum  in  Naples)  models  of  the  diseased  parts  (anathemata);  or  he  hung  medals 
)on  the  legs  of  the  god,  whieh  were  then  carried  off  by  the  priests.  In  certain 
aples  the  medica  history  of  the  convalescent  and  the  remedies  employed  in  the 
lie  were  inncribed  upon  the  posts  of  the  temple,  or  upon  snspended  votive  tablets, 
hick  thus  served  a  purpose  similar  to  the  crutches  of  the  cun  d  hung  up  in  certain 
f  oar  baths  and  pilgrim-resorts  of  to-day,  but  also  had  this  advantage,  that  they 
imished  to  the  later  science  of  therapeutics  its  first  empirical  principles.  The 
arport  of  one  of  these  tablets  of  a  later  period  was  as  follows  : 

"Julian,  after  spitting  blood,  seemed  hopelessly  lost.  The  god  ordered  him  to 
«me  and  take  from  the  altar  pistachio  nut««.  and  to  eat  these  for  three  days  mixed 
fith  honey.     He  was  restored  and  came  and  thanked  the  god  before  the  people." 

We  see  that  then,  as  now,  confiding  simplicity  enjoyed  the  best  claim  to  success. 
Vet  such  theurgic  customs  had  likewise  their  realistic  side,  if  such  an  expression  is 
illowable.  If,  for  instance,  a  valuable  remedj*  was  discovered,  its  comi>osition  was 
tBpmved  upon  the  posts  of  the  temple,  or  u]>on  special  tablets,  and  thus  was  finally 
collected  a  kind  of  pathology  and  a  store  of  drugs,  such  as  may  have  given  origin 
♦.  g.  to  the  **  Coan  Prognoses  ". 

The  priests  of  iEscuIapiud  were  not,  hpwever,  the  direct  founders  of  Grecian 
Bcdicine.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Asclepiada;,  guilds  of  purely  lay  physicians, 
vhich  existed  in  various  localities,  even  where  there  were  no  famous  sanctuaries  of 
iEicuIipiua  ie.  g.  in  Crolona),  and  whose  members — like  the  Kali  Tatri  of  the  Orient 
t(HliT— trareled  about  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  and  to  make  their  fortune. 
The«e  were  called  to  attend  the  sick,  or  were  visited  by  the  latter  at  their  own 
reiid»»nces.  Some  of  them  acquired  special  reputation  and  won  posthumous  fame, 
eveou  writers.  Doubtless  these  were  the  most  highly  gifted  and  the  best  educated, 
vbofaioed  their  higher  education  chiefly  from  intercourse  with  celebrated  men  whom 
they  met  in  their  travels.  In  fact  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  ancient  Greeks  generally 
obtained  their  higher  education,  and  not  from  frequenting  schools.  Of  course  the 
■oitfiimoas  Asclepiads  were  great  travelers,  even  Hippocrates,  the  most  distinguished 
•f  tken  all.  These  Asclepiads,  however,  who  were  considered,  and  professed  to  be 
^neendants  of  iEsculapius,  originally  appropriated  the  substance  of  the  medicine  of 
^  teaples,  and  increased  it  by  such  drugs  as  were  discovered  by  any  of  their 
■raben.  Possibly  (as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun)  some  of  the  original 
•■•iiUuits  of  the  priests,  entrusted  with  the  administration  or  preparation  of  the 
■•^ieatienti  prescribed  by  the  latter  (in  .spite  of  their  generally  theurgic  treatment), 
l^iT  have  finally  emancipated  them.<telves  entirely,  and  set  up  busine.'^s  on  their  own 
•woont  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temples.  These  gradually  expanded  their 
Maeii  beside  that  of  the  priests,  just  as  we  shall  see  done  mutatis  muiandin  in 
Werno.  which  was  also  originally  a  place  of  miraculous  cures,  and  then  developed 
**to tliat  school  of  physicians,  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  as  famous  as  any 
^  tbe  Atclepions.     These  Asclepiadie  bequeathed^  their  knowledge  to  their  descend- 


^'  All  the  earliest  intellectual  creations  were  preserved  by  oral  tradition  from  teacher 
lopapil,  and  it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  they  were  fixed  by  writing.  In 
wder  to  be  learned  more  easily  they  were  composed  in  verse,  e.  g.  the  Vedas, 
Homer,  the  verses  of  the  Druids  etc.     Among  the  Greeks  the  Aoidoi  were  the 
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ants,  or  to  those  received  into  tlieir  guild,  who,   by  this  reception,  became  lEeodi 
"  Asclepiadai". 

In  Homer  8  poems  we  find  no  intimation  of  the  worship  of  ^^Sscalapii^ 
though  Herodotus,  who  places  Homer  in  the  9th  century  B.  C,  cooBld 
;ind  designates  him  the  chief  manufacturer  of  gods.  It  may,  therefore, hi 
originated  after  the  age  of  the  poet.  ^Escnlapius  is  mentioned  onlyai 
unrivalled  physician  and  as  the  father  of  Machaon  and  Podalirias. 
latter  wen^  not  only  physicians,  but  also  warriors  in  the  fhiy,  and  aocoii 
ingly  placed  upon  complete  equality  with  the  other  combatants,  for 

"  Full  thirty  stiil  the  sparklinn  waves  divide, 
Which  Podalirius  and  Machaon  jEuide.'' 

They  were  held  in  high  esteem,  for 

'*  A  wise  physician  skilled  our  wounds  to  henl 
Is  more  than  urinies  to  the  public  weal.' 

And  were  manifestly,  in  that  day,  reganied  as  artists,  not  as  tndBi' 
men  : 

"  Who  then  will  ask  a  stranger  to  his  board, 
Except  a  public  servant ;  in  a  word 
A  soer,  physician  in  our  times  of  need, 
Or  architect,  or  bard  inspired  to  lead 
Our  hearts  to  joy  by  strains  of  godlike  song." 

Pfleeon  (Pa?on),  who  healed  with  divine  celerit}-  the  wound  of  Ares. 

"Thus  he  who  .^^hukes  Olympus  with  his  nod  ' 

Then  gave  to  Pujon's  care  the  bleeding  god. 
With  gentle  hand  the  Imlm  he  poured  around, 
And  heale<l  the  immortal  tiesh,  and  clothed  the  wound/* 

was  physician  to  the  wounded  gods. 

Besides  these  *•  men  of  healing,"  or  to  use  our  modern  term,  -araj 
surgeons,"  Homer  also  introduces  female  physicians,  Helen,  Agametle,  *^tlN 
fair-haired,  who  all  healing  herbs  well  knew,"  and  others. 

Internal  medicine  was  not  entirely  unknown  in  Homeric  antiquity,  bal 
surgery  was  the  chief  business  of  the  physicians.  They  cut  out,  or  diw 
forth,  darts,  swords  and  lances,  checked  the  haemorrhage,  washed  the  woundi 
with  tepid  water,  applied  bandages  after  sprinkling  them  with  soothinj 
drugs,  and  in  addition  administered  a  restorative  drink.  There  were  m 
stationary  or  movable  field-hospitals,  but  the  soldiers'  tents  or  barrads 
took  their  place,  and  ix)8sibly  also  served  for  the  reception  of  the  woande 

guardians  of  these  verses.  The  earlie.*it  written  works  (»f  the  Greeks  weret 
counts  of  travels  by  land  or  svn  (]»eriodoi  or  periplus),  and  were  written  ape 
small  pieces  of  leather  (diphthpral )  )>y  the  Logographoi  aliout  the  6th  centw 
B.  C.  Anaximander  also  wrote  out  his  philosf»])hical  rules  uf  life.  It  wa«  n 
until  the  introduction  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  that  a  written  literature  becai 
possible.  The  earliest  collections  of  Greek  literature  were  made  by  Peisistrat 
and  Polycrates  (Max  Miiller).  Hippocrates  was  the  first  to  commit  medic 
ideas  to  writing,  and  thus  became  the  father  of  medical  literature  or  mvdicii 
Before  his  day  it  had  been  taught  orally  only  among  the  Greeks. 
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le  sick.  (Frolich.)  Internal  diseases  are  never  mentioned  by  Homer, 
»t  an  epidemic  of  nine  days  excited  by  the  darts  of  Apollo.' 
Homer  8  anatomical  knowledge  does  not  exceed  those  rudiments  to  be 
ired  by  the  slaughter  and  eating  of  animals.  Sinews,  bones,  intestines 
are  mentioned,  terms  which  correspond  very  closeh^  with  those  of 
xx^rates. 

His  acquaintance  with  materia  medica  is  equally  scanty.  It  is  certain, 
ever,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Egyptian  drugs,  of  which  there  was 
TV  large  number,  for  Helen  gives  to  Telemachus  such  a  drug,  which  she 
received  from  queen  Polydamna,  wife  of  the  Theban  king  Thon.  (Lauth.) 
aer  also  says  that  all  the  Egyptians  were  physicians.  Besides  charms, 
BM*  conjecture  something  in  the  line  of  medicine  in  the  ^^drink  of  obliv- 
*  (opium),  to  which  may  be  added  such  dietetic  remedies  as  the  odor- 
onion  (eaten  freely  and  gladly,  together  with  garlic,  by  the  ancient 
»k8,  in  spite  of  their  devotion  to  the  beautiful),  honey,  wine  etc.  Chief 
II,  however,  was  the  bath,  followed  by  inunction.  After  Homer's  time 
haon  was  regarded  rather  as  a  surgeon,  and  Podalirius  as  a  physician. 

2.   THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THE  GREEKS  DOWH  TO  THE  TIME  OF  PLATO,  AHD 

ITS  SHABE  IH  THE  THEOBT  AHD  MATERIAL  OF  MEDIGIHE. 

(about  b.  c.  600  TO  B.  c.  430.) 

The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  exercised  so  essential  an  influence  upon 
r  medicine — the  philosophers  were  not  only  metaphysicians,  but  also 
^icists  (natural  philosophers),  and  many  of  them  also  physicians  —  that 
f'utidamental  doctrines  of  the  former  formed  the  theoretical  principles 
:ie  latter,  and  we  cannot  well  keep  the  two  separate.  Above  all,  the 
io<l  of  investigation  of  the  (frecian  philosophers  at  any  given  period 

the  metlKxi  employed  in  medicine  at  the  same  period,  and  the  same 
been  the  case  even  down  to  our  own  da}-.  Hence  the  whole  medicine  of 
f  re<»ks  beai*s  the  special  character  of  a  philosophical  science,  if  we  except 

of  HipiKKjrates  alone.  He  among  all  the  Ancients  was  almost  the  only 
who,  while  cultivating  tried  observation  and  experience,  yet  yielded 
rf>per  place  to  pure  reason  as  such,  and  trod  the  analytico-synthetic  path. 

That  civilization  made  its  entriinco   into  Grcec(»  proper  in   part  fiom  Asia  and 
»t,  and  l>y  wa}*  of  Ionia  and   tlie  islands,  is  shown   \)y  the  earliest  narnral  phil- 
ly  deveh)ped  after  the  primitive  (inosticism,  the  so-culhd 
IONIC  SCHOOL  (aboit  GOO  b.  c.) 

ta  founder  was  Thates  of'  }fih'tiis  HVM)-'i\\  B.  C. ),  a  pupil  of  the  Egyptian 
ts  and  a  contemporary  of  Aloieus  of  Mytilene  (about  OOO  H.  ('. )  and  Sappho 
It  62H-56H  B.  C.  1.     He  assumed  water  and  reason  (deity)  as   the  principle  and 

pestilence  in  Crete,  which  has  been  associated  with  the  sie^re  of  Troj',  also  falls 
n  the  age  of  Homer.  It  may  he  remarked  here  that  the  "evil  eye",  so  much 
ireaded  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  Orient,  e.  g.  by  the  negroes,  the  modern 
jreeks  and  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Italy,  played  a  great  role  in  etiology, 
fven  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
epenthe.     (H.) 
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first  cause  of  ail  thinjcs.  Of  these  tbe  first  predominates,  and  in  all  transforroatii 
of  form  in  the  secondarj'  elements  —  earth,  air  and  fire  —  preserves  its  cbaracteristicij 
In  mechanical  separation  nnd  union,  or  through  active  contraction  and  dilatation, 
these  elements  everything  which  exists  has  its  origin.  Thales  is  said  to  have 
the  first  to  introduce  geometry  from  Egypt.  Anaximandcr  ofMiietus  (born  B.  C.  6II> 
assumed  undivided  matter  (r«)  aTzeifmv)  as  the  primary  principle,  from  which  hei^^ 
cold,  dryness  and  moisture  developed  themselves  in  such  a  wa^*  that  the  kindnl^ 
principles  found  themselves  united  (elective  affinity).  On  the  other  hand  Auaximtmt 
of  Mi  let  Hit  (B.  C.  570-500)  considered  air  in  its  essence  the  unchangeable  principle 
of  all  things,  ascribing  to  it  immeasurability,  endlessnef>s  and  constant  motion  m 
characteristics.  Either  lie  ur  Anaxiniander  brought  the  sun-dial  into  Greece.  Ar^ 
acliius  of  Ephesus  (about  556-4G0  B.  C. ),  "the  weeping  philosopher",  "the  obscure't 
assumes  fire  as  the  primal  matter,  nnd  enmity  (ro/s/io^,  !/>!?)  of  the  minutest  parti 
as  the  cause  of  decay,  while  their  friendship  (ofwhiyia,  £lf*rj>r/)  is  the  ground  rf 
origin  of  all  things.  An  nnima  mundi  is  the  sculptor  of  the  equally  fiery  human  ml, 
which  latter  is  derived  from  the  forjner  in  respiration.  He  derives  the  embryo  froa 
the  male  semen  aioiic,  assigning  to  the  uterus  simply-  the  role  of  a  place  of  develoj^ 
ment.  Far  more  iniportaint  is  the  philosophy  of  AiHixayoras  of  C/azomeiue  in  Am 
Minor  (B.  C.  500-428),  the  teacher  of  Pericles  (died  of  the  plague  B.  C.  429),  sai 
likewise  an  able  nstronomer.  He  regarded  the  planets  and  the  moon  as  bodiei 
analogous  to  the  earth,  and  considered  the  moon  to  be  inhabited.  He  was  a  kind  of 
ancient  Galilei,  inasmuch  as  he  was  accused  and  convicted  of  impiety  by  the  Eumol- 
pi  da' on  account  of  his  doctrines,  but  escaped  punishment  by  flight,  .\naxagoni  i 
assumed  matter  and  spirit  (v"n^)  as  the  elementarj*  principles  of  the  world,  of  which 
the  first  consisted  of  innumerable,  similar  most  minute  particles  (Homoeomeng);  ■ 
transformed  by  the  creative  activity  of  the  spirit  into  animate  and  inanimate  ohiectj, 
and  governed  as  dead  matter.  His  physiological  and  pathological  views  are  M 
follows:  The  animal  body,  ))y  mean.s  of  a  kind  of  affinity,  appropriates  to  itself  froa 
the  nutritive  supply'  the  portions  similar  to  itself.  Males  originate  in  the  rigbt, 
females  in  the  left  side  of  the  uterus.  Diseases  are  occasioned  by  the  bile,  which 
penetrates  into  the  bioo«l-vessels,  the  lungs  and  the  pleura.  Diogeiiet^  of  ApollonU 
(B.  C.  550-4<JOK  the  founder  of  a  theory  of  vessels,  in  which  are  contained  tntimatioM 
of  the  left  ventricle,  the  aorta,  the  carotid  and  the  pul.«e,  assumed  air  as  the  fundsr 
mental  element,  from  which  matter  and  spirit,  all  things  in  general,  are  formed,  aod 
from  which  eviTvthing  receives  life.  In  the  animal  body  it  goes  from  the  led  vea* 
tricle  into  all  the  vessels,  and  n)in«:les  thore  with  the  blood.  — The  most  important 
influence  upon  later  times  was  exercised  by  Empeduchs  of  Agriyenium  {li.  Q,  Wr 
443 1,  who  as>unie(i  tht>  four  rlenients.  Water.  Air.  Fire  and  Earth.  Nothing  CS& 
either  ori«rinate  or  be  destroyed,  but  all  changes  are  simply  those  of  form.  Every 
thins:  originates  in  the  friendship  (cf/.;//)  everything  is  destroyed  by  the  eoniity, 
(i.e.  si'parniion)  of  thoM'  eh-miMits.  Men.  beasts  nnd  plants  he  considered  demou 
punislu'd  by  l)uni>hnient,  who.  ihrounh  purifii-ation,  might  again  attain  to  a  residence 
in  the  Sphairos.  the  seat  of  the  god.^s.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these  views  thil 
he  treated  all  disea^-s  by  theurgic  moans.*  The  sex  of  the  embryo  was  determined 
by  the  predoniinanet*  of  heat  ov  cold  in  the  parents.  He  believed  that  the  embtyo 
was  nourislied  through  the  navrl,  and  to  bin)  wo  owe  the  terms  amnion  and  chorioB. 


1.  However  hi-  also  banishod  epidemics  bv  building  firt-s  nnd  draining  the  water  from 
swamps,  a  proceeding  whieli  Na'gi-li  has  recently  agnin  recommended  on  tbe 
principles  of  bacteriology.  In  rontrnst  wiih  Homer  he  understood,  the  ettoIoRT 
oi  po>til«'ntiaI  diseases,  aixl  introdufoil  n  iientment  in  some  respects  qnite 
realistic.  li*a\ing  otit  the  gods  and  x^orking  hiuisclf. 
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however,  resulted  from  the  extinction  of  lieat,  the  effect  of  separation  of  the 
emeDts.  Expiration  arose  from  motion  of  the  blood  upwards,  and  consequently  of 
mtLir  outwards;  inspiration,  in  an  inverse  way.  He  desired  to  be  considered  a  ^od 
■fed  to  appear,  like  a  god,  in  the  dress  of  a  charlatan  (Gregorovius).  He  is  said  to 
Ate  raised  a  woman  from  the  dead  (most  of  these  people  raised  from  the  dead  are 
nomen!),  and  to  have  gone  into  heaven  in  a  blaze  of  ^iclor}',  i.  e   to  have  been  received 

;  the  gods.     The 


TALIAN   SCHOOL,    OR    SCHOOL  OF  CROTONA,    (ESTABLISHED  ABOUT  B.  C.  550), 

imi  founded  by  Pythagoras  of  Samos  (B.  C.  580-481))   at  Crotona  in  Magna  Graecia, 
rUther  he  had  fled  before   Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  his  native  land.     He  had  visited 
Buypt  and  acquired  in  that  birthplace  of  mathematics  the  principles  of  his  doctrine, 
— another  evidence  of  the  influence  of  thnt  primeval  home  of  civilization  upon  Grecian 
icieDce.     His  teacher  was  Onnuphris  (Unnofre)  of  Heliopolis.    Pythagoras  formed 
Mthe  outset  a  sect  of  his  followers,  who  should  make  it  their  study  to  rule  their  whole 
lUebj  definite  principles,  among  which  were  included  some  of  a  medicinal  or  dietetic 
ebaracter.     Number,  as  the  purest  conception,  formed  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 
Cnitj  was  the  symbol  of  perfection,  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  God  himself     The 
tosmber  2  represented  the  material  world.     The  whole  universe  was  based  upon  the 
dumber  12.  which  is  divisible  into  thrice  4:  whence  we  have  3  worlds  and  4  spheres. 
Tliese  in  turn  result  from  the  4  elements,  —  water,  air,  fire  and  earth.     The  corporeal 
VlmieDts  are  comprised  in  the  number  10,  in  which  again  each  single  number  has 
iti  counterpart.     Bodies  originate  under  various  combinations  of  the  endless  and 
^oendless,  the  direct  and  indirect,  unity  and  plurality,  right  and  left,  male  and  female 
tbe  motionless  and  the  moving,  the  straight  and  curved,  the  bright  and  dark,  the  good 
and  evil,  tbe  square  and  parallelogram,  opposites  10  by  10  together.     All  this  united 
ferns  tbe  Music  t»fihe  Spheres.     The  animal  soul  is  an  emanation  from  the  anima 
Bundi.  and  consists  of  the  intellect,  the  reason  and  the  soul  proper.     God  is  the  soul 
universal,  light  of  lights,  author  of  himself.     Between  the  two  exists  a  gradation  of 
higher  or  lower  beings  (demons).     Man  is  the  lowest  of  the  higher  and  the  highest  of 
tbe  lower  beings.     He  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  to  teach  the  immortality  of  the 
«oul  and  the  decay  of  the  body  after  death,  though  others  affirm  that  the  same  thing 
was  taught  by  his   master  Pherecydes  of  Syracuse.     After  death   the  human  soul 
ucends  or  descends,  the  former  for  reward,  the  latter  for  punishment:    hence  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis.     Nature  is  capable  of  the  highest  perfection.  —  The 
basis  of  life  is  heat.     New  life  originates  from   the  semen    (which   springs  from   the 
mile  brain  and  contains  a  warm  halitus)  together  with  the  moisture  of  the  brain  of 
tbe  female.     The  semen  is  the  foam  of  the  noblest  blood.     The  good  is  like  unity, 
fodlike.    Striving  after  this  gives  moral  health.     Diet  and  gymnastics  however  serve 
to  maintain   physical  health.      In  diseases,  which   aiT   occasioned   by   the  demons, 
pri^yer,  offerings  and  music  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  spirits  are  useful.     Magic 
virtues  reside   in   certain   plant**,  e.  g.  the  cabbage  (a  special  food  of  the  sect),  squill 
•udani.se.     Surgical  interference  is  inadmissible;  salves  and  poultices,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  allowable.     This  medley  of  iiigh  sounding,  but  groundless,  sentences  main- 
lined great  influence  in  succeeding  ages  e\en   in  medicine.  —  Among  the  pupils  of 
Pyibagoras  AlcmiFon  q/*  (Vo/ona  (Biuttiuni.   in   Magna  Gra*cia,   H,  C    500,)  was  the 
'iiost  famous  in  medicine.     He  was  manifestly  the  first  (animal)  anatomist  and  is  said 
^bave  discovered  the  optic  nerves  and  the  Kustachian  tubes.     In  physiology  he  like- 
*!»' admit*  the  origin  of  the  semen  from  the  brain,  and  believes  that  the  head  of  the 
'tftng  is  the  first  part  developed.     Health  depends  upon  harmony,  disease  upon  dis- 
^ord,  of  the  component  parts  of  the  body,  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture, 
!/ifi'rrn«»s8  and  sweetness  etc.,  — a  doctrine  amplified   in   later  systems   of  medicine. 
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Uis  theory  of  hearing,  of  which  Theophrastus,  of  Eresos,  (according  to  AI 
gives  an  account,  is  very  well  worth  notice:  "We  hear  with  the  ear  because  tl 
tains  a  vacuum,  and  this  occasions  the  sound.  In  the  cavity,  however,  the  mi 
generated,  the  air  resounding  against  it.*'  In  generation  both  parents  famiihit 
and  whichever  of  the  two  supplies  the  most,  this  one  determines  the  sex  of  the  w 

In  consequence  of  the  banishment  of  the  Pythagoreans  from   Crotont  ( 
B.  C.  500),  such  philosophic  physicians,  so-called  "Periodeutae"  (itinerant  phyiie 
spread  themselves  abroad  in  all  directions.    Among  them  Democedes,  coart-phji 
of  Polycrates  of  Samos  (635-522  B.  C.),*    was  especially  notable.     He  receiti 
annual  salary  of  about  $2,000  from  Polycrates,  and  after  his  death  went  to  the 
of  Persia,  where  he  cured  Darius  of  a  dislocation,  which  his  Egyptian  phjsioft' 
not  understand  how  to  relieve,  and  his  wife,  Atossa,  of  an  abscess  of  the  t 
Other  distinguished  " Periodeutaj "  were  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  whoputa^' 
the  plague  of  Athens,  though  this  is  also  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  Metrodo^ 
Epicharmus  (540-450  B.  C.  i. 

THE    ELKATIC    SCHOOL 

was  founded  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  Elis,  about  B.  C.  450.    The  R 
held  God  and  the  world  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  were  also  pantheift^ 

THE    MATERIALISTIC    (ATOMIC)    PHILOSOPHY    (B.  C.  450), 

of  Leucippus,  a  contemporary  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Vemocrilus  of  AhJ* 
Thrace,  the  "laughing  philo80ph<T'*  (460-H60  B.  C),  one  of  the  greatest  spirit* 
time,  rejected  creative  reason,  and  replaced  it  by  necessity.  It  sought  in  ma* 
foundation  of  the  world  and  of  thouglit;  indeed  it  professed  to  find  the  princi 
all  things  in  the  infinitely  minute,  identical,  not  eternal  nor  illiinitably  divitib 
still  infiiiifely  numerous  Atoms.  Within  these  reside  order,  position,  foC 
motion.  They  differ  in  nhi\  and  to  this  difference  iheir  weight  corresponds 
differencex  of  the  element»«,  fire,  water,  air  and  earth,  depend  upon  differences 
form  and  size  of  the  atoms.  The  soul  consists  of  round  and  smooth  atoms,  i 
expressions,  like  life  in  general,  are  a  result  of  the  motion  of  the  atoms. 
smooth  and  round  atoms  exist  in  the  whole  body.  In  special  parts  they  are  I 
larly  active,  so  that  the  heart  e.  g.  occasions  wrath;  the  liver,  desire;  the 
thought.  The  perceptions  of  the  senses  originate  in  the  motion  of  the  atomi 
terniil  objects  (whose  inin^e  they  are)  iowar<i  our  organs  of  sense,  and  prod 
tljese  organs  a  palpable  impression,  the  perception.  Spirit  and  body  are  idc 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  brain  implies  mental  health;  and  disease  of  thi 
organ  implies  mental  disease,  -a  point  c»f  view  not  reached  again  until  th 
century.  No  medical  writings  of  Democriius  nro  at  present  extant.  They  rel 
epidemics  (which  he  explained  by  a  <low.itall  of  the  atoms  of  destroyed  fat 
bodies),  and  also  to  fever,  diet,  proiinosis.  hydrophobia  etc. 

In  a  considerably  less  degree  the  following  systems  also  were  concerned 
development  of  the  theory  of  medicine.  The  .School  of  Sophists,  the  fount 
which  were  (r'otyias  of  Lronlhtm^  (B.  C.  4H5-:i78),  and  Protatjora.^  of  AbcUrtfi 

1.  According  to   Herodotus,     Polycrates   bri)ught   the   physicians  of  Crotoo 

reputation.     Next  to  them  in  fame  stood  those  of  (\vrene. 

2.  In  Sicily,  whose  population,   according  to  Gregorovius,  even  at  the  prese 

has  sophistical  tendencies. 

3.  As  an  example  of  his  precepts,  we  quote:  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  thii 

those  which  are.  that  they  are;  of  those  which  are  not,  that  they  ai 
"  CoDtradictory  affirmations  are  equally  true."  (He  might  have  added,  '* 
ful  things  are  uncertain."    H.) 
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404),  o^jfi^ed  philosophy  into  mere  dialectic  artifices,  in  order  to  utilize  the 
i  ^^^  politically  and  materially  for  their  own  advantage.  vTheir  greatest 
«ent.  though  himself  educated  in  their  art,  was  Socrates  (B.  C.  4C9-399),  a  con- 
of  Hippocrates,  and  the  profound  creator  of  a  purer  conception  of 
rtlity,  who  fell  a  victim  to  Athenian  intolerance  and  persecution.  The  pupils  of 
t\^  Buelides  of  Megara  (about  B.  C.  400),  and  Phcedon  of  Er etna,  in  Euboea, 
fiMsnIpd completely  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  and  allowed  them  no  existence 
rVltteTer.  AHgiippus  of  (hfrene  (B.  C.  436),  however,  was  the  founder  of  the 
vnaic  School,  which  rejected  all  systems  of  morals  and  declaied  pleasure  the 
jkigkttt  and  only  good.  On  the  other  hand,  Antisthenea  of  Athens  (born  B  C.  444) 
rfWMlied  absolute  contempt  for  riches,  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  for  pcience 
NKif  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Cynics,  whose  best  known 
■enberiras  bis  pupil,  Diogenes  (B.  C.  414-324). 

Jo  concluding  this  section  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  Greece  it  was  not  entirely 
devoid  of  danger  to  be  possessed  of  an  eminent  mind,  and  particularly  to  teach  in 
opposition  to  the  superstition  and  credulity  of  the  masses  and  the  prejudices  and 
Mthorityof  the  priests.  As  early  as  B.  C.  432,  on  motion  of  Diopeithes,  a  special 
ptra^ph  against  those  who  denied  God,  and  studied  nature,  was  incorporated  in  the 
leal  code  of  Athens. 

3.    SCHOOLS  OF  THE  ASOLEPIADJE  AND  0TMNABT8. 

From  societies  founded  by  i^sculapius,  or  rather  from  medical  associ- 
ttioos  simply  named  after  him^  proceeded  those  medical  guilds  or  ''  facul- 
tieg"  (to  explain  ancient  economy  by  our  own),  which  are  distinguished  as 
the  scbools  of  the  Asclepiadae.  These  were  devoted  to  medical  instruction 
and  practice,  and  divided  their  doctrines  into  exoteric  and  esoteric  Indeed 
medicine  at  this  period  was  rather  a  faculty  united  with  the  individual  and 
maintained  as  a  secret,  than  a  science  possessed  of  fixed  rules  and  diffused 
by  writings.  It  was  chiefl}'  a  system  bequeathed  ira mediately  from  father 
to  son  or  to  pupil ;  an  art  preserved  and  transmitted  by  oral  instruction  from 
man  to  man. — In  these  schools  of  the  Asclepiadae  (as  in  the  later  schools 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Arabians,  and  the  Christian  Cathredal  schools)  instruc- 
tion in  medicine  began  at  an  early  age  (10-12  years),  and  was  imparted  not 
wlely  to  those  who  belonged  by  birth  to  the  family  of  a  physician,  but  also 
to  others  who  were  merely  adopted,  in  order  that  they  might  select  a 
teacher  from  this  family,  who  instructed  them  in  return  for  a  certain  hono- 
rarium.* At  the  conclusion  of  their  course  of  instruction  the  pupils  were 
compelled  to  take,  and  subscribe  to,  an  oath,  the  words  of  which  we  here 
introduce  as  the  oldest  written  monument  of  Grecian  medicine  : 

"I  swear  hy  Apollo,  the  physician,  by  ^Esculapius,  by  Hypcin.  Panacea,  and  all 
tbejrods  and  poddesses,  that,  according  to  my  ability  and  judpniont,  I  will  keep  this 
04th  and  stipulation,  to  reckon  him  who  teaches  me  this  art  equally  dear  to  me  as  my 
psrenijs:   to  .share  my  substance  with  him  and  relieve  his  necessitips,   if  required;  to 


1.  The  Sophists  were  the  first  teachers  in  Greece  who  imparted  instruction  for 
money.  Their  fees  were  often  very  hijih.  Gorgias  demanded  190  minae  (about 
$^{.350)  from  each  pupil.  Yet  it  was  re^rarded  as  a  disgrace  that  they  took  pay 
for  instruction;  and,  as  the  same  thing  was  done  by  teachers  of  medicine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  latter  did  not  belong  to  the  higher  classes  of  Giecian  fieimen. 
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look  upon  his  offflprlng  on  the  same  footing  as  inj  own  brothers,  and  to  teach  tho^ 
this  art,  if  the}'  {^hall  wish  to  learn  it,  withoat  fee  or  stipulation ;  and  that  by  preci|| 
lecture,  and  every  other  mode  of  instruction,  I  will  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  art  li 
my  own  sons,  to  those  of  my  teachers,  and  to  disciples  bound  by  a  stipulatioD  um 
oath  acconlinj:  to  the  law  of  medicine,  but  to  no  others.  I  will  follow  that  systeaff 
regimen  which,  according  to  my  ability  and  judgment,  I  consider  for  the  benefit  ■ 
of  my  patients;  and  abstain  from  whatever  is  deleterious  and  mischievous;  1  will  pm 
no  deadly  medicine  to  any  one,  if  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such  counsel ;  and  in  liki 
manner  I  will  not  give  a  womnii  a  pessaiy  to  produce  an  abortion.^  With  purity  %wk 
with  holiness  I  will  puss  my  life  and  practise  my  art.  I  will  not  cut  persons  laboriag 
under  the  stone,  but  will  leave  this  to  be  done  by  men  who  are  practitioners  of  tU| 
work.  Into  whatever  houses  I  enter,  I  will  go  into  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  mA, 
and  will  al)Stain  from  every  voluntary  act  of  mipchief  and  corruption;  and,  fuitlMr, 
from  the.  seduction  of  fi»miiles  nnd  males,  of  freemen  and  slaves.  Whatever,  in  cofr 
nection  with  my  professional  practice,  or  not  in  connection  with  it,  I  see  or  hear,  I 
will  not  divulge,  UH  reckoning  that  all  such  things  should  be  kept  secret.  While  1 
continue  to  keep  this  oath  inviolate,  may  it  be  granted  to  me  to  erijoy  life  and  tk 
practice  of  my  art.  respected  by  all  men  at  all  times!  But,  should  I  trespass  ni 
violate  this  oaih,  may  the  reverse  l)e  my  lot!  " 

Suck  schools  of  the  Asclepiada?*  existed  in  Rhodes.  Crotona  in  Iowa 
Ital}',  and  Cyrene,  now  Barca,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  The  mdl 
celebrated,  however,  were  those  of  Cnidos  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Cos  (non 
Stanchio),  one  of  the  Si>orade8. 

The  school  of  Cnidos  (in  Caria)  is  said  to  have  laid  especial  weight 
upon  the  subjective  statements  of  the  sick,  the  relation  of  the  symptoms  tc 
individual  parts  of  the  body  and  the  use  of  active  remedies,  especimllj 
drastics  (coccum  Gnidiutn,  the  berries  of  the  Daphne  Gnidium).  Lea 
attention  was  devoted  to  diet.  It  cultivated  the  science  of  diagnostics  and 
recognized  some  auscultatory  signs,  e.  g.  the  pleuritic  friction  sound  (!),  and 
satisfactorily  distinguished  many  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  typhus,  disease! 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  the  kidneys,  the  bile  etc.  The  Cnidians  also  per 
formed  even  major  operations,  like  trepanning  the  ribs,  excision  of  thff 
kidneys  (recently  revived  as  something  new  !)  etc.,  and  though  always  em* 
pirics,  they  were  bold  operators.  In  opposition  to  the  physicians  of  Cot 
however,  they  discarded  venesection.  The  Cnidian  Sentences  *  are  supposed 

1.  Latin  *'  neque  ^imili  ratione  mulieri  pesf:um  subdititium  ad  fnetum  corrurapendua 

exhibebo." 

2.  There  were  irui Id-schools  for  the  bards  also  at  this  period.     With  regard  to  tbete, 

Mu*h1y  ((lesc'hichte  derantiken  Lit.)  says:  "  But  how  were  these  bards  educated? 
By  family  nnd  oral  traditions.  These  bnrd-schools  repre.<(ented  simply  an  en^ 
larked  fimily  union,  wliicli,  perh»ipa,  f«*lt  itself  entwined  by  the  ethical  bond  of 
common  duties.  That  n  deHnite  technique,  with  fixed  rules,  was  thus  bequeathed, 
is  clear."  The  same  thinji.  muiafh  mutandis,  is  doubtless  true,  also,  for  the 
contemporary  schools  of  the  Asclepinda*.  In  the  latter,  of.  course.  Hippocrates 
filled  the  place  of  Homer. 
'A.  The  **CniHian  Sentences"'  was  prnhably  a  collection  of  aphoiisms  culled  from 
the  votive  tablets  of  the  temple  of -Ksculapius,  at  Cnidos.  Eur3-phon,  a  senior 
contemporary  of  the  great  Hippocrates,  is  .said  to  have  been  the  compiler.     They 
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to  have  emaoated  from  this  school.  Among  the  famous  physicians  of  the 
^iehool  of  Cnidos'were  Eudoxus  (B.  C.  408-355)  ;  Ctesias,  physician  at  the 
■wort  of  Atarxcrxes  I.  (B.  C.  465-425),  who  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
,tte  section  on  Indian  medicine,  and  who,  as  an  historian,  was  called  by  the 
^ancienta  a  liar  and  a  fabulist ;  Euryphon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
^•athor  of  the  Cnidian  Sentences,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  the 
actual  cautery;  Nicomachus,  the  father  of  Aristotle,  and  others. 

The  school  of  Cos  (which  was  flourishing  as  early  as  B.  C.  600).  in 
'  eoDtnst  to  that  of  Cnidos,  cultivated  especially  objective  investigations, 
;  qrmptomatology,  prognosis,  the  relation  of  the  symptoms  to  the  entire  body, 
'Hiolog;}*,  and  expectant  and  mild  therapeutics,   though  it   recommended 
^  venesection :  in  short  it  practised  all  that  we  can  praise  in  the  medicine 
"  rf  Hippocrates  and  the  Hippocratists.     These  two  schools  are  the  first 
examples  of  those  two  opposing  tendencies  which  have  characterized  med- 
idne  down  to  the  present  day,  and  which  have  alwa3's.  alas,  made  war  upon 
eich  other ;  for  in  therapeutics,  the  most  uncertain  branch  of  uncertain 
■ledicine,  each  boasted,  and  could  boast,  of  equally  good  ivsults  !     Among 
tiie  physicians  of  Cos  the  following  are  specially  well  known  :  Apollonides  ; 
Xebrus ;  his  son  Gnosidicus  ;   Hippocrates  I.,  the   son  of   Gnosidicus,  a 
ooDtemporary  of  Miltiades  (died  B.  C.  489),  and  the  grandfather  of  Hippo- 
crates the  Great 

Far   beneath   the   pupils  of  the   schools   of    the   Asclcpiadie    stood 

THE    OYMNA8T8. 

These  were  originally  teachers  of  gymnastic  exercises,  but  as  Alipta* 
also  took  charge  of  bathing  and  anointing  the  body,  furnished  assistance 
incases  of  wounds,  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  dabbled  bravely  likewise 
in  internal  medicine.  Their  superintendent  was  the  gymnasiarch,  whose 
oflBce,  the  g^-mnasiarchia  (i.  e.  the  oversight  of  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the 
gymnasia  and  the  instruction  in  the  agonistic  sports,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  public  festivals)  was  a  high  official  position;  for  triumph  in  these 
contests  was  valued  more  highly  than  one  in  the  intellectual  field  !  Beneath 
bim  stood  the  xy starch  who  had  charge  of  the  apparatus.  Among  the 
g}mna3ts  the  following  were  especially  famous  :  Iccus  of  Tarentum,  who 
<levoted  himself  chiefly  to  dietetics  ;  Herodicus  of  iSelynibria  in  Thrace 
•called  also  Prodicus,  and  Herodicus  of  Megara).  a  teacher  of  Hippocrates, 
»ho  treated  even  acute  diseases  b}-  gymnastic  exercises,  e.  g.  wrestling, 
pedestrian  tours,  long  races  etc.,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
<lemand  me<lical  honoraria  in  place  of  the  free-will  offerings  heretofore  cus- 
tomary. The  union  of  gymnastics  with  medicine  IMato  (Politics,  book  T.) 
calls  one  of  the  greatest  of  nuisances. 


are  quoted  by  Plato,  the  comic  poet  ( H.  C.  440),  noticed  by  Hippocrates,  and 
were  in  existence  as  late  as  the  time  of  Galen  (A.  I).  170K  Littre  conjectures 
that  several  books  preserved  in  the  Hippocratic  collection  may  be  the  offVprin^c 
of  the  school  of  Cnidos.     (Oeuvres  d'Hippocrat,  torn,  vii,  p.  ;>04.)     (H. ) 
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These  jsymnasu  mast  not,  however,  he  confounded  with  the  athlete,  who  ( 
vated  mere  bodilj'  activity  and  skill  in  certain  special  exercises,  and  were 
and  wrestlers.     They  were  compelled  to  abstain  from   wine  and  women,  i 
special  regulations  as  to  food  (something  like  our  trainers  of  the  present  daj;  1 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun!),  which  latter  consisted  of  roast  meat,  dry  diet« 
order  to  preserve  their  strength.     With  the  same  object  they  piactised  inunctioa,! 
the  ancients  considered  inunction  of  the  skin,  even  with  simple  oil,  a  metMl 
hardening  themselves. 

4.    TflE  MEDICAL  FACULTY  ABOUT.THE  TIME  OF  HIPPOOftATES. 

It  should  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  medical  profession  ai 
the  Greeks,  as  among  the  Orientals,  was  always  held  in  great 
Moreover,  both  before  and  during  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  the  practice 
social  position  of  physicians  were  in  many  respects  verj*  similar  to 
which  exist  among  us.  Physicians  generall}'  practised  both  medicine 
surgery,  i.  e.  the}'  were  general  practitioners.  There  were  also  medi 
professors  and  students,  though  the  former  limited  their  activity-  to  pri^ 
teaching.  No  formal  matriculation  seems  to  have  taken  place,  bat 
leaving  the  teacher  or  medical  ''  school "  the  oath  quoted  above  (the  modd 
of  our  doctors'  oath)  was  administered.  Moreover  there  were  physiciaV' 
appointed  by  the  State,  who  even  presented  their  own  qualitlcatioDS  in  tte; 
public  assembly  by  a  speech,  somewhat  as  the  English  physicians  of  tkt' 
present  day  do  in  the  papers  when  they  desire  to  obtain  a  hospital  positioD. 
These  might  be  called  State-physicians.  Besides  these  there  were  phjsidaBl 
chosen  and  paid  by  certain  communities,  for  the  special  purpose  of  taluBg 
care  of  the  poor  free  of  expense  —  communal  or  charity  physicians.  Hiei 
there  were  simple  practising  physicians  who  either  had  permanent  residen- 
ces, or  were  so-called  *'  periodeuta*  "  (itinerant  physicians,  like  the  itinerant 
bards  of  that  period),  and  who  practised  from  city  to  city.  Some  of  theee 
carried  along  with  them  their  own  drug  shops.  There  were  also  court  phy- 
sicians who  practised,  often  with  high  salaries  ($1100-2200),  at  the  ooait 
of  foreign  tyrants  or  kings,  and  were  fre(iuently  the  ordinar}*  physicians  of 
these  princes,  like  the  Jewish  physicians  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Finally, 
^ven  at  this  early  period,  there  were  army  and  naval  surgeons  also,  who 
were  engaged  for  certain  definite  periods,  e.  g.  for  a  single  campaign. 

Inscriptions  huve  Ijoen  (liscov<»n*(l  cunt»inin{:  the  ajrreoments  of  such  physicitMi 
and  spccifyinji  their  duties,  salary  etc.  Donations  for  special  services  were  lEivento 
physicians  at  a  very  early  period.  Thus  u  physician.  Onasilos  and  his  brother,  II 
early  as  the  5r.li  century  B.  C.,  received  lands  from  kinji  Stnsikypros,  of  Idalion,  ii 
return  for  their  disinterested  aid  on  occasion  of  a  massacre  of  the  citizens  of  tbat 
city  by  the  Persians. 

Whether  there  were  regular  surjreons  wiili  the  armies,  and  if  so,  how  many  were 
allotted  to  each  division,  is  unknown.  That  such  physicians  existid,  however,  at  so 
early  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Lycnrfiit» 
(about  H.  C.  800)  their  presence  was  required  among  the  Spartans.  It  would  tbni 
seem  as  if  surgeons  were  one  of  the  earliest  products  of  war.  Lycurgus  classed  then 
among  the  "otticials",  not  as  combatants,  a  position  which  they  also  occupied  in  the 


jf  special  field-hospitals*,  though  these  existed  among  the  Egyptians  from 
Greeks  borrowed  nuiny  regulations.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  sheltered 
ghboring  villages  and  cities;  while  on  the  march  they  were  carried  in  rear 
K)p«.  In  camp  they  were  placed  in  ordinary  tents.  (See  the  "Anabasis").* 
d  old  women  from  "the  bajfgage" — so  Xenophon  says — shared  in  the  care 
anded,  so  that  we  see  this  class  following  the  military  hosts  of  that  day  as 
le  mercenary  troops  of  a  later  period.  Markets  too  were  held  in  the  camps 
ue  style  of  sutiling),  though,  as  a  rule,  the  requisitions  and  thefts  were  not 
»  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  for  everything  was  regarded  as  booty. 
Qoas  and  popular  pb3'sicians  had  their  assistants  who,  for  the  most 
ik  care  of  slaves  and  the  poor,  and  were  notorious  for  their  rough- 
'inally  there  were  natural-physicians  (indeed  even  popular  writers 
Bine),  bathing-physicians  (for  the  wealthy  of  Athens  even  now  went 
Miths  in  summer),  magicians,  male  and  female  empirics  and  mid- 
1  whose  hands  was  placed  the  entire  practice  of  obstetrics,  except 
We  operations  after  the  death  of  the  child.  The  latt<?r  were  prac- 
r  men  alone,  and  most  frequently  resulted   in  the  death  of  the 

tnidwives  were  called  "navel-cutters"  (omphalotoinai),  and  at  a  later  period 
id  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  services  of  a  midwife,  including  kneading  and 
the  abdomen  to  improve  the  position  of  the  child,  the  administration  of 
8  etc.,  they  also  undertook  the  execution  and  direction  of  the  sacred  songs 
ing  labor.  In  children  born  apparently  dead  they  pressed  the  blood  back 
e  ambilical  vessels,  presented  the  new-born  to  the  father,  in  order  that  he 
ft  it  and  thus  acknowledge  it  for  his  own.  determined  the  existence  of 
•y,  produced  abortions,  and  exposed  the  children,  if  requested-  a  practice 
riihoat  question.  In  consequence  too  of  their  knowledge  as  to  what  pnrties 
'sicially  suited  to  each  other  (for  the  Greeks  looked  upon  matrimony  as  a 
zual  institution),  they  had  a  kind  of  antique  mntrimoninl  bureaus,  and  took 
'those  who  "found   it  necessary  to  withdniw   from   ob.servation   for  a  con- 
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was  required  (in  certain  provinces  only)  some  evidence  of  capacity  ii 
form  of  a  certificate  fVom  his  teacher.  In  general,  however,  practio 
perfectl}'  free,  as  it  is  with  us  to-day,  except  that  while  fk'ce  phjsi 
might  treat  all  patients,  without  regard  to  their  social  position,  a 
physicians  could  treat  slaves  only,  a  restriction  based  upon  the  aodal 
of  the  Ancients,  and  prevailing  also  in  other  arts.  Malpractice  wa 
liable  to  punishment.  The  treatment  was  carried  on  either  at  the  i 
of  the  patient,  or  in  the  latreion  of  the  physician. 

These  latrein,  places  for  prescribing:  or  operating,  at  once  clinics  for  oat-pi 
and  private  hospitals,  form  the  most  striking;  peculiarity  of  Greek  practice,  av 
pretty  numerous.  The  sick,  however,  could  enjoy  in  them  only  a  temporary 
tion,  thou^rh  they  were  mostly  very  spacious  and  supplied  with  all  necessary  ap| 
and  instruments.  The  latter  were  often  spread  out  ostentatiously,  in  the  il 
charlatans,  and  were  made  of  costly  and  jilitterinjj  materials, — an  old  *' kumbof 
with  hero  and  there  even  to-day  !  ^  These  medical  shops  for  the  most  part  en^ 
)i;ood  business  and  (like  the  barbershops  of  t)ie  Middle  Ages)  served  also  as  pli 
amusement,  in  the  absence  of  saloons  and  newspapers,  to  spread  the  (not  infre 
scandals  of  Antiquity.  Besides  private  latrcia,  there  were  also  others  beloDj 
certain  communities  and  to  the  state,  and  designed  for  the  care  of  the  po« 
hospitals,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  did  not  exist  iu  Grecian  antiquit}*. 

Most  physicians''  occupied  themselves  with  general  practice,  a 
science  of  medicine  itself  was  still  quite  simple  and  midwiferj*  was  i 
yet  separated  from  surgery, — a  separation  not  made  until  after  the  1 
Ages.  A  few  only^were  specialists,  chiefly  the  lithotomists  whose  o< 
tion,  as  is  manifest  from  the  terms  of  the  Hippocratic  oath,  was  geo 
considered  a  disreputable  one.  Yet  oculists  and  dentists  seem  to 
been  specialists  also. 

Besides  skilful  physicians,  many  of  whom  enjoyed  a  general  education  m 
sessed  philosopliic  minds,  there  was,  of  course,  ii  crowd  of  charlatans ;  and 
medical  men  whose  walk  was  worthy  of  their  calling,  there  were  fools.  Henc« 
envy  and  other  evils  were  prevalent,  so  that  at  times,  even  among  the  Gre« 
medical  profession  could  no  longer  be  reckoned  a  respectable  one.'  An  exp< 
which  that  profession,  alas,  has  been  comp(»llrd  to  sufl'er  among  many  natioi 
for  long  periods  of  time.  From  this  statement  must  of  course  be  excepted 
physicians  who  lived  and  labored  with  high  honor.     Even  Hippocrates  declarer 


1.  Ivory    stethoscopes   inlaid    with   gold     among   the   coryphiui!        "The   ijs 

physicians  have  ivory  boxes,  silver  cupping  apparatus  and  knives  inlai 
gold  made  for  them.  But  when  compelled  to  use  these  instruments,  they 
know  how  to  handle  them,  and  an  expert,  with  a  rusty,  but  sharp,  knife,  mi 
the  patients  from  their  suffering."     (^Lucian.) 

2.  As  regards  the   number  of  ph^'sicians   in   ancient  Athens,   nothing  can  h 

Whether  it  ever  reached  the  U\0  living  at  the  present  day  in  that  city  is  do 
Instruction  in  the  22  preparatory  schools  of  the  kingdom  is  free,  and  anyoi 
go  from  these  to  the  university  at  Athens.     A  portion  of  the  students 
institution  earn  their  living  by  blacking  boots  etc.     (See  Urlichs.),^ 

3.  Besides  soothsayers,  sophists  etc.,  Aristophanes  declares  that  physicians  ow 

existence  to  the  clouds. 
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"  Through  our  wrangling  the  whole  art  has  fallen  into  great  disrepute  among  the 
kty,  8o  that  they  do  not  believe  even  in  the  existence  of  an  art  of  healing.  For  in 
sate  diseases  practitioners  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  that  what  one  declares 
)  be  the  best  treatment  is  rejected  by  another  as  bad.  In  this  way  medicine  may  be 
nnpired  to  the  art  of  the  soothsayer,  who  holds  as  propitious  the  bird  which  appears 
Mthe  led,  while  the  same  bird  appearing  upon  the  right  is  considered  unlucky.  In 
ike  manner  from  the  flight  of  birds  one  soothsayer  will  predict  one  thing,  another, 
ttotlier."     (Hseser.) 

The  honorarium  of  the  physician  consisted  originally  of  voluntary 
oflerings,  but  at  a  later  period  its  amount  was  determined  by  an  agreement 
Mtered  into  before  the  treatment  was  begun.  The  Hippocratists,  however, 
ftom  feelings  of  delicacy  and  honor,  never  adopted  the  latter  custom, 
piobtbly  because  they  did  not  consider  their  profession  a  trade  in  wares. 
Moreover,  there  were  city  and  district  physicians,  and  for  these  public 
physicians  there  were  provided  fixed  salaries.  The  latter  were  often  rela- 
tiTely  high,  as  e.  g.  at  Athens,  where  an  annual  salar}'  of  $1,875  was  once 
ptidtoa  physician. 

A  large  sum  which  furnishes  a  measure  and  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Athens 
in  it*  days  of  glory!  A  good  horse  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  was  worth  $150;  a 
thamx  (about  one  quart)  of  meal  — the  daily  ration  of  a  slave  —  cost  at  the  same 
bneaboot  18  cents,  and,  from  the  scarcity  of  corn-land  in  Greece,  often  more.  Of 
vine  and  meat — the  Greeks,  in  contrast  to  the  Romans,  cultivated  cattle-raising  more 
thta  agriculture  —  there  was  no  lack,  especially  as  the  Greeks,  in  addition  to  game, 
pooUry  and  particularly  fish,  ate  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  hogs,  horses,  asses, 
^  and  even  foxes,  hedgehogs  etc.  Moreover  prices  in  Greece  corresponded  to 
^floctnating  value  of  money.  Thus  in  the  time  of  Solon  an  ox  was  worth  about 
^ctnts,  and  a  sheep  only  16  cents. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  called  the  regular  faculty  of  medicine, 
there  was  also  a  considerable  number  of  dealers  in  drugs,  pharroacopolse 
ud  pharmacotribse  (a  special  sort  of  merchants  comparable  with  our 
(tooers),  who  kept  medicines  for  sale  in  their  booths,  but  must  not  be 
^iflprded  as  pharmaceutists  in  the  present  sense  of  that  term,  unless  we 
'  OQBHder  them  a  kind  of  old  Greek  apothecaries,  as  is  often  done.  As  a 
wle,  however,  physicians  prepared  and  dispensed  their  own  drugs.  The 
<ihtt  fiiBt  mentioned,  in  addition  to  drugs,  dealt  in  burning-glasses,  cosmet- 
ics etc/ something  as  our  apothecaries  sell  petroleum-lamps,  insecticides 
>nd  perfumeries. 

Of  a  still  lower  rank  were  the  rhizotomists  (root-cutters  and  gatherers), 
vbo  collected  drugs  with  strange  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  often  at 
wght  Among  these  were  many  cunning  knaves  and  itinerant  mounte- 
btnks,  such  as  existed  among  the  llomans  and  later  peoples  even  down  to 
the  present  century.  The  worst  reputation,  however,  belonged  to  the 
phirmaceutria;,  a  term  almost  synonymous  with  al)ortionists. 

This  class  of  persons  must  have  occasioned  much  mischief  in  ancient  Athens  and 

Sptrtt,  for  Solon,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  businoss,  rrected  B.  C.  594  the  first 

li'ocbels.  and  filled  them  with  female  slaves  purchased  abrond,  and  Lycurgus  published 

^»i  ifcordiog  to  which  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country  and  foreigners  were 

7 
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licensed  to  prepare   medicines,   in  their  stead.      Paederarty  waa  recommends 
Solon,  and  instituted  by  the  State  in  Sparta  and  Thebea,  in  order  to  prevent 
population.     It  was  also  recommended  for  the  same  purpose  by  Plato  and  Arit 
and  in  contrast  with  this  disgusting  practice  the  Neo-Malthusian  sponge  is  arei 
of  immaculate  purity ! 

Finally  the  gymnasts  also  belonged  to  the  medical  profession  (A 
ancient  Greeks. 

That  veterinary  physicians  existed  in  Grecian  antiquity  may  be 
clud(;(i  from  the  fact  that  the  diseases  and  anatomy  of  animals  were 
cussed  by  very  early  writers,  e.  g.  by  Aristotle.  Even  regular  physM 
occupied  themselves,  as  much  as  they  could,  with  the  treatment  of  anu 
esiKJcially  that  of  horses.  The  Greeks  possessed  also  sanitary  offl 
who  liad  the  oversight  of  street-cleaning  etc.  Epaminondas,  among  ot 
was  appointi»d  such  an  officer,  though  only  to  humiliate  him. 

5.    HIPPOCRATES  THE  GREAT,  AHD  THE  HIPP00RATI8TS. 
Tlie   period   of  the   highest  political,   material,  artistic  and  lit 
grandeur  of  Greece,  when  the  Persian  wars  had  been  fought  to  a  victo 
end,  and  that  mournful  internecine  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  which  beai 
name  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  not.  or  rather  had  just,  begun  ; 
poets,   philosophers,   artists  and  statesmen   struggled   for  the   victfl 
laurel,  forming  a  line  of  combatants,  such  as,  in  innate  greatness  disp 
upon  so  narrow  a  field,  and  at  such  a  time,  no  iKJople  and  no  age  has 
beheld,  —  this  period  offered  also  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  th 
pearance  and  labors  of  a  genius  who,  a  mcKlel  to  all  fiiturrity,  taught 
principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  medical  art  should  be  practi« 

To  characterize  this  ajre,  or  nithor  its  intellectual  elevation,  it  is  doubllei 
ciont  to  rocull  to  the  reader  merely  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  great  men  wh« 
shortly  before,  contemporaneous  with,  or  not  lon^  after  Hippocrates,  and  who 
for  all   succecdini:   centuries  the   supreniuey  of  the  Grecian   spirit.      At  thil 
Pu'onius  created  his  Nike,  Phidias  in  ivory,  jrold  and  marble  his  statue  of  Zc 
the  Parthenon.  Praxiteles  his  Hermes  ( H.  C.  IWUi;    Poly»;notufi,  Zeuxis  (aboal 
400)  and  Parrhasius  won  immortal  fame  as  painters.     Oratory  shone  forth  in 
(born  H.  C.  4.)Si.  and  soon  after  reached  its  zenith  in  -Kschines  (B.  C.  392-3! 
especially  in  Demosthenes  [11.  C.  3><r)-:VJ2i.     Philosophers  like  Anaxagoras,  I 
oras   of  Abdera.    Prodicus   of  Ceos    and   other   Sophists,    Di'mocritus  of  A 
Socrates,  Plato  and  many  others,  estal)lished  the  laws  of  human  thought  and  I 
existence,  as  well  as  those  of  nature.     Aristotle,  the  gi-eate.st  iuvestijiator  of  ant 
followed   their   footsteps  in  the   natural   sciences.     Herodotus   i  B.  C.  484-40 
exception  amonj:  the  ancient  historians  who  devoted   them.selves  almost  exch 
to  the  history  of  th«'ir  own   i>eople,  opened  the  road  of  historical  investigatiG 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  hi.story  of  the  barbarians,  while  Thucj-did 
Xenophon  have  left  us  imperishable  models  for  historicnl  writinjr.     The  drama 
peculiar  creation  of  the  Greeks,  entirely  wanting  amon;;  Semitic  races,  and  : 
department  -Kschylus  i  B.  C.  525-456).   Sophocles   (B.  C.   495-105)   and   Eui 
(B.  C.  480-406)  have  furnished  us  the  mo<lels  for  trajieily,  Cratinus  i  B.  C.  52C 
Kupolis  (born  about  B.  C.  445)  and  Aristophanes  il)orn  about  B.  C.  410>,  for  co 
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K^nd  Pindar  (B.C.  521-441),  for  the  iof^ier  lyric  art.  Statesmen  like  Themistocles, 
CRaon.  Miltiftdes,  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Nicias  and  others,  representatives  of  the 
iHullest  of  states,  though  supported  bj  a  great  colonial  power,  guided  the  destiny  of 
Oteecc,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  the  whole  of  the  then  civilized  world. 

In  such  an  epoch  appeared  —  great  men  arc  far  more  the  offspring 
iKkai  the  creators  of  their  epochs — the  greatest  and  most  famous  physician 
inf  ill  antiquity,  a  man  endowed  with  the  most  unique  gifts  for  his  profes- 
IflioD,  Hippocrates  II.  of  Cos. 

1.^  Son  of  the  midwife  Phaenarete  (18th  in  descent  from  Hercules)  and  the 
L^idepiad  Heraclides  (17th  in  descent  from  ^Esculapius),  he  was  born  B.  C. 
p460,  and  even  during  his  lifetime  won  the  title  of  ^^  the  Great." 

[  That  he  appeared  in  such  an  age  is  an  expression  of  that  ever  active  law  of 
[^  -tttiooal  development,  by  virtue  of  which  the  great  minds  of  any  people  appear  to- 
«-  jetber  or  in  close  succession  to  each  other,  and  as  a  rule  occupy  but  brief  periods  of 
.^me.  Im  these  periods  too  the  nation  itself  passes  through  its  golden  age  in  a  political, 
f,=-aocial  and  economical  point  of  view,  ere  national  vigor  is  corrupted  and  overwhelmed 
^'-  ~^  the  general  prosperity. 

The  first  teacher  of  Hippocrates  was  his  father.     Leaving,  however, 
^;  ^  guild  of  the  Asclepiadte  in  his  native  place,  after  the  death  of  his 
"  ptrents  he  went  to  Athens,  where  the  sophist  Gorgias  of  Leontini  (whose 
wife  had  been  one  of  his  patients)  and  his  brother,  the  gymnast  Herodicus, 
Here  his  teachers.    He  travelled  extensivel}^  (it  is  said  for  twelve  years),  so 
that  he  became  a  genuine  periodeutes  or  itinerant  physician. 

This  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  his  great  power  of  observation,  of  his  regard  for 
the  influence  of  climate  and  locality,  the  corporeal  and  mental  constitution  of  men  etc. 
,-.  He  studied  the  book  of  nature  (as  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim  demanded  of  the  true 
■^  phTBicianI,  and  here  learned  to  value  her  powers  and  to  utilize  them  at  the  sick  bed; 
^  indeed  his  whole  therapeutic  bent  is  commonly  designated  Physiatry. 

Hippocrates  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
I  opoD  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  probably  also  in  Egypt,*  but  lived  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
B.  C.  377  (according  to  others  370).     His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city  as  late  as  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

His  best  epitaph  is  furnished  by  his  own  famous  precept :  "  Life  is 
sbort,  opportunity  fleeting,  judgment  difficult,  treatment  easy,  thought  hard, 
bat  treatment  after  thought  is  proper  and  profitable.*'  An  ancient  plane- 
tree  is  still  pointed  out  in  Cos,  beneath  which  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have 
heU  his  consultations.  Tradition,  which  surrounds  all  greatness  with  a 
laloof  glory,  illumined  also  the  grave  of  Hippocrates  with  the  story  that 
•  swarm  of  bees,  whose  honey  was  specially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  aph- 
tluB  in  children,  made  their  hive  within  its  walls. 

Hippocrates  was  the  creator  of  profane,  as  distinguished  from  sacer- 
^lotal  Of  guild  medicine,  which  had  prevailed  until  his  day  ;  of  public,  in 

'   Rwently  much  of  the  Hippocratic  writinjrs,  which  had  hiTCtofore  been  looked  upon 
ajpcculinrlv  (Jreek,  has  been  recojrnized  as  Kgvptian  in  its  origin. 
1 


i 
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place  of  the  preceding  secret  medicine.    In  a  word  he  was  the  great  a 
of  scientific  medicine  and  of  artistic  practice. 

Besides  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Gorgias  above  mentioned,  the  pU| 
Athens,^  Abdera  and  in  Illjria,  the  cure  of  the  "  lovesickness "  (nowadays  I 
called  broken  heart)  of  king  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia,  and  his  professional  c 
regarding  the  mental  disease  of  Democritus  (who  was  considered  insane  I 
Abderites  because  he  dissected  animals),  are  mentioned  as  examples  of  his  pn 
A  call  from  Artaxerxes  Machrocheir  (reigned  465-425  B.  C.)  he  declined.  AI 
however,  is  unproven,  as  well  as  the  absurd  story  that  Hippocrates,  befbi 
departure  from  Cos,  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  in  order  that  the  ho 
the  invention  of  the  "Aphorisms"  might  remain  his  without  dispute.  If  he  a 
borrowed  these  from  the  temple  (a  charge  probably  partially  true),  it  shows  al 
that  he  recognized  their  importance  and  preserved  and  published  them,  a  sen 
itself  of  great  medical  and  historical  importance.  The  following  is  the  geoeali 
tree  of 

HIPPOCRATES  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

Nebrus   (about  584  B.  C.) 
Gnosidicus,        Chrysus,        Elaphos. 
Hippocrates  I.,  (about  500  B.  C.) 
Heraclides— Phainarete. 

Hippocrates  11.,  (460-377,  or  370  B.  C.) 
Thessalus,  Draco,  wife  of  Polybus,  wife  of  Ctesias  (?),. 

Hippocrates  III.  Hippocrates  IV. 

of  which  ? 

of  whom  ? 

Hippocrates  VL 
of  which  ? 

Praxianax. 

Hippocrates  VII. 

Besides  these  there  are  reckoned  in  the  Hippocratic  family  Dioxippus,  Phi 
and  Praxagoras,  all  of  Co.s,  and  Plistonicus,  Kudoxus,  Philotimus  ajd  Chiysipp 
Locri.  These  all  lived  between  B.C.  400  and  B.C.  280,  and  from  Thessalus  down 
followers  of  the  medicine  of  their  school. 


1.  Hippocrates  does  not  mention  this  *'plnj:ue''.  It  rajred  B.  C.  430-425,  i)|doai 
off  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  its  prevalence  10,000  citizens,  400  foot-sojllrt 
400  cavalry.  In  spite  of  the  masterly  description  of  Thucydides,  it  is  u^ 
under  what  form  of  disease  of  the  present  day  this  plague  should  be  inc. 
Thucydides  (471-400  B.  C. )  does  not  mention  Hippocrates. 
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The  Hlppocratic  writings '  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  are  53 
lumber  (though  divided  by  others  into  80).     But  a  small  part  of  them 

the  work  of  Hippocrates  himself  Some  were  written  by  one  or  the 
sr  of  the  physicians  already  mentioned ;  others  by  unknown  physicians 
he  same,  or  a  different  period.  They  received  the  form  in  which  they 
e  descended  to  us  chiefly  in  the  Alexandrian  period,  and  are  accordingly 
Boed,  and  some  of  them  entirely  falsified.  A  few  originated  in  the  pre- 
>pocratic  age,  others  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates  himself,  and  still  others 
mach  later  ages  (even  after  Christ).  The  authors  are  called  by  the 
leric  title  of  Hippocratists,  though  differing  remarkably  flrom  Hippo- 
ktes  and  from  each  other. 

The  philosophico-physiolofpcal  and  general  patholoKical  views  of  the  Hippoc- 
^dsts  are  based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  four  elements  of  Empedocles,  water, 
«,  air  and  earth,  whose  mixture  (crasis)  and  cardinal  properties  (dryness,  warmth, 
tldness  and  moisture)  form  the  body  and  its  constituents.  To  these  correspond  the 
irdinal  fluids,  yellow  bile,  blood,  mucus  and  black  bile,  in  the  order  mentioned. 
Here  we  find  the  first  theory  of  humoral  pathology).  Health  consists  in  a  uniform, 
iMMe,  in  an  irregular,  action  and  reaction  of  all  these  upon  and  between  each  other. 
Acridity''  is  also  assumed  as  an  additional  cause  of  disease. — The  fundamental 
ADdition  of  life  is  the  innate  heat  (calidum  innatum,  e/jL^urov  Oep/xov),  the  evapora* 
ioD  of  which  occasions  death.  The  production  of  heat  is  greatest  in  youth,  and, 
therefore,  at  this  age  most  nourishment  is  necessary,  while,  as  this  production  declines 
in  old  tge,  the  need  for  nourishment  declines  with  it.     The  proportion  also  holds  true 

I  The  following  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Hippocratists,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
Kqoent  exposition  of  those  of  Galen,  is  arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in  accordance 
with  the  writings  of  Haser,  Leclerc  and  others,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
portEDce  of  both  these  writers  in  medicine,  is  preserved  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  "Oath"  is  considered  *'pre-Hippocratic".  The  "De  affectionibus",  "De 
^eptimestri  et  octimestri  partu",  "De  morbis  mulierum",  "De  dentitione**,  "De 
^mbryonis  excisione"  and  *'De  superfoetatione"  are  regarded  as  **Cnidian":  the 
"Prognogticon*',  ^'Prsenotationes  Coacae",  "Praedicta*'  and  others,  as  **Coan": 
^e  "De  ttre,  aquis  et  locis",  "Epidemiorum  libri",  **De  victu  in  acutis**,  and 
"De  capitis  vulneribus",  as  ''genuine" :  the  **De  arte",  **De  prisca  medicina", 
^x  de  medico",  "De  liquidorum  usu",  "De  genitura"  and  other  (especially 
Mrgical) writings,  as  "contemporary":  the  "De  natura  hominis",  *'De  glandulis", 
''^corde"  (post- Aristotelian),  "De  diebus  criticis"  (post-Galenic)  and  others  as 
P^-Hippocratic". 

^hat  singularities  and  (to  speak  mildly)  what  peculiar  observations,  incap- 

tbie  of  justification  by  all  the  explanations,  childish  interpretations  and  praises 

I       limbed  npon  them,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hippocratic  works,  is  shown  e.  g.  by 

"•  following  aphorisms :     "A  woman  is  never  ambidextrous"  :    "  Pains  extending 

''^  the  spine  to  the  elbows  are  removed  by  venesection":     "Rigors  in  women 

:       begin  chiefly  from  the  loins,  and  move  by  the  spine  to  the  head.     In  men  they 

I      buin  njQpg  fpjjpr,  l>ehind  than  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  as  from  the 

\_    ^wriand  thighs.     They  have  also  a  thin,  dry  skin,  as.  shown  by  the  hair"  etc. 

'•  Hippofcratic  works  also  contain  much  that  is  incomprehensible  to  us.     Their 

'•niical  reference  of  many  things  to  supernatural  influences  smacks  of  ignor- 

f;  their  contempt  for  other  things  (especially  many  of  the  acquisitions  of 
i  science)  indicates  a  lack  of  scientific  spirit. 
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in  a  similar  way  with  fevers  at  difl'erent  a^ces.  The  pneama  which,  in  the  form  of  tir^ 
circulates  in  the  vessels  is,  however,  also  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  kf 
regular  circulation  is  the  condition  of  health,  while  modifications  of  this  beget 
In  this  we  must  not,  however,  understand  circulation  in  its  modern  acceptation,  fbr 
Hippocrates,  though  holdini;  that  the  blood  runs  to  the  periphery,  and  thence  back 
again  to  the  internal  parts  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  recognizes  and  mentions  no 
of  origin  for  this  circulation.  A  third  active  force  in  the  body  is  the  *'enormon".*  AM 
three  of  these  are  forces  inherent  in  the  body,  without  manifesting  any  vital 
of  their  own.  — Diseases  arc  cured  by  restoration  of  the  disturbed  harmony  in 
and  action  of  the  elements,  elementary  qualities,  cardinal  fluids  and  cardinal  foreei 
Nature  {<putri^),  i.  e.  the  vital  forces  inherent  in  the  body,  accomplishes  the  core,  1 
however,  in  the  best  way.  If  nature  works  undisturbed,  the  disease  runi«  a  regokr 
course  through  the  three  stages  of  crudity,  coction  and  crisis.  In  the  first  of  these  a 
degeneration  of  the  fluids  predominates;  in  the  second  they  are  prepared  ftr 
evacuation;  in  the  third  they  are  removed.  If  this  course  fails,  and  especially^ 
the  "crisis"  is  wanting,  there  result  secondary  diseases,  or  incurable  conditiooi. 
The  crises  occur  particularly  upon  the  odd,  so-called  critical,  days.  Hence  ihr 
interference  of  the  physician  (and  in  this  his  art  consists)  is  directed  always  l» 
choosing  the  right  instant'  for  lending  aid.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  fevsn, 
which  are  caused  by  heating  or  excess  of  mucus  due  to  a  check  of  the  secretions. 
Besides  the  proximate  causes  of  disease  mentioned  here  and  above,  HippocraftBi 
constructed  especially  the  important  doctrine  of  remote  causes.  Such  are  offencci 
against  a  judicious  mode  of  life,  climatic  and  meteorological  influences,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  season  (constitutio  annua),  endemic  and  epidemic  constitution,  place  of 
residence  etc. 

To  this  was  joined  Dietetics,  a  science  also  founded  by  Hippocrates.  Thi» 
science  regarded  the  age.--"  Old  persons  use  less  nutriment'  than  the  young'*. —the 
season, — "In  winter  abundant  nourishment  is  wholesome;  in  summer,  a  more  frugal 
diet", — the  bodily  condition. —  *  I^an  persons  should  take  little  food,  but  this  little 
should  be  fat;  fat  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  should  take  much  food,  but  it  shooM 
be  lean", — the  habits  etc.  In  addition,  respect  was  also  paid  t6  the  easy  digesd- 
bility  of  food, — white  meat  is  more  easilj*  digested  than  dark, — and  to  its  preparatioo. 
Water,  barle3'-water  and  wine  were  recommended  as  drinks.  Baths,  inunctioo, 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  frequent  use  of  emetics  were  also  commended  u. 
dietetic  measures,  and  the  dietetic  principles  of  Hippocrates  in  febrile  diseases  are 
substantially  observed  at  the  present  day.  By  means  of  some  of  the  foregoing  and 
other  precepts  Hippocrates  extended  the  doctrine  of  indications,  which  constitutes 
one  of  his  greatest  services  to  medicine. 


1.  The  only  passage  of  the  Hippocratic  writings  in  which  this  word  occurs,  (amf 

if  an  Hibernianism  may  be  pardoned  it  does  not  occur  here)  is  found  in  the 
(spurious)  Cth  book  of  Epidemics,  and  is  couched  in  the  following  terms: 
yVi  ifTj^ovTa  Ty  oftfid»7a  r,  ivitr/ofizva  (Tw;uiTft.  This  is  unintelligible  enough,  and 
the  entire  importance  of  the  "enormon"  is  due  to  Kaau-Boerhaave,  who  in  1745 
published  a  work  entitled,  "  Impetum  faciens  dictum  Hippocratis  etc.",  in  which 
he  elaborated  the  idea  of  an  eiiormon,  a  substance  intermediate  between  body 
and  spirit.     (See  Hecker  and  Hacser. )     (H.) 

2.  This  "right  instant"  has  been  familiar,  but  by  no  means  definitely  determinable, 

ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  and  accordingly  the  expression  may  olVea 
conceal  the  charlatan. 

3.  He  designates  it  fuel,  quite  in  accordance  with  our  modern  theories. 
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The  Diagnostics  of  Hippocrates  (though  he  does  not  recognize  anj-  such  special 

branch)  was  founded  especially  upon  objective  investigation  by  means  of  the  senses, 

and  made  use  of  every  aid.     The  ear  supplied  a  knowledge  of  the  mucous  rale 

1" like  the  bubbling  of  boiling  vinegar")  and  of  succussion  ;   the  sight  furnished  a 

■arvey  of  secretion  and  excretion,  the  bodily  frame,  the  attitude  of  the  body  and  its 

members,   the  gait  etc.  (inspection,  adspection);   feeling  (the  hand  upon  the  breast) 

■applied  an  idea  of   the   bodily  temperature,    and  perhaps  likewise  of  the   pulse 

(theagh  he  certainly   knew   nothing  of   counting  the   latter) ;     moreover    vaginal 

touch  was  practised,  and  the  taste  and  sense  of  smell  were  equally  put  to  service.     The 

mnie  of  touch  was  also  armed  with  leaden  sounds,  garlic-stalks,  and  the  like,  for 

diagnostic  purposes ;   the  sight  was  assisted  e.  g.  by  specula  ani.     Anamnesis  gave 

consideration  to  heredity,  preceding  diseases  and  tendencies  to  disease,  as  well  as  to 

nch  matters  as  experience  proved  to  be  profitable  or  hurtful.     Yet  the  subjective 

sjnptoms  were  also  not  neglected. 

The  nearly  allied  science  of  Semeiology  was  still  more  highly  elaborated.  In 
fiict  the  whole  Greek  disposition  was  adapted  to  the  estimation  of  the  normal  in 
ibrm,  deportment  etc.,  as  a  basis  for  the  comprehension  of  morbid  variations  of  all 
kinds;  for  the  Greek  eye  had  received  an  artistic  education  from  the  multiplicity  of 
works  of  art  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

One  of  the  chief  services  of  Hippocrates  to  medicine  was  the  foundation  of  the 
watntt  of  Prognosis.  This  was  based  npon  the  excellent  maxim :  "  In  order  to  be 
tbie  to  prognosticate  correctly  who  will  recover  and  who  will  die,  in  whom  the 
disasewill  be  long,  in  whom  short,  one  must  know  all  the  symptoms,  and  must 
Weigh  their  relative  value."  It  considered  the  perspiration,  the  sleep,  mucous  rules 
in  the  throat,  the  visage  (facies  Hippocratica)  carphologia,  the  appearance  or  absence 
of  the  "crises"  on  the  appointed  days  etc. 

Id  «Ettology,  he  pays  particular  attention  to  age,  constitution,  meteorological 
inHnences  etc.,  and  utilizes  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  prognosis,  the  following  passnge: 
"Catarrhs  are  dangerous  in  old  people  when  a  dry  spring  follows  a  winter  with  south 
winds  and  rain.  If.  however,  the  summer  is  dry  and  north  winds  prevail,  with  south 
wiods  in  a  rain}*  autumn,  coughs,  hoarseness  and  catarrhs  arise." 

The  surgical   knowledge  of  Hippocrates  is  considerable,    both   as  regards  the 

number  of  diseases  recognized  by  him,  and  their  treatment  with  or  without  operation. 

Fractures  are  handled  particularly  well   as   regards   the  method  of  reduction  and 

drwsinjr.  the  mode  of  repair,  and  the  duration  of  this  process.     If  e.  g.  :i  fracture  is 

hetled  with  considerable  shortening,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  hotter  to  break  the 

corresponding  sound  bone,  so  as  to  equalize  the  shortening.     The  same  may  be  said 

uf  dislocations.       Hippocrates  e.  g.   recognizes  luxations  of  the   humerus  inwards. 

QovDwards  and   outwards :     "  The  head  of  the  humerus  is  often   luxated,   but   not 

upwards,  in  consequence  of  the  acromion;  nor  backwards,  by  reason  of  tlie  scapula: 

nor  forwards,  in  consequence  of  the  biceps  muscle:   but  rarely  inwards  or  outwards, 

jet  firequently  and  chiefly  downwards."*    He  employs  also  a  great  number  of  methods 

of  redaction.     Diseases  of  the  joints  (and  their  treatment  by  massage  i,  and  wounds, 

especially  of  the  skull,  are  well   managed.     The   latter,   in   consequence  of  tl;e   fact 

thit,  until  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  explosive  weapons,  arms  designed  to  strike  or 

cot  were  chietly  u.sed,  formed   the  favorite  field  of  surgical   labor.     Hippocrates  also 

recognized  the  fact  that  wounds  of  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  produce  paralysis 

or  spa&m.«  of  the  opposite  sidi*.     The  treatment  and  healing  of  wounds  by  first  and 

#<»cond  intention,  fistuhe,  ulcers  and  tumors  w»Te  also  judiciou.«ly  discussed.     Hernia 

was  less  fully  treated. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  operative   surgery   recognizes  a  considerabU'   number 
<»f  instruments,  but  is  limited  in  major  operations  to  such  nn-nsurox  as  allowing  the 
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ha'morrhaec  to  cease  of  itself,  or  through  the  influence  of  syncope,  or  to  ar 
by  the  use  of  cold  water,  while  a  kind  of  amputation  or  rather  ablation  was  ] 
e.  g.  in  gangrene,  only  after  formation  of  the  line  of  demarcation.     Hippocrata  I 
calls  war,  quite  justly,  the  school  of  surgeons :  "  He  who  desires  to  practise 
must  go  to  war."      Trepanning,   paracentesis  thoracis  and  abdominis  etc. 
however,  practised.     Stress  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  a  good  position, 
illumination,  and  good  assistants  in  an  operation;  but  the  chief  weight  was  ] 
upon  the  practice  and  the  dexterity  of  the  physician.     The  hot  iron  was  emp 
frequently,  a  practice  to  which  reference  is  made  especially  in  the  famous  Ap 
"What  drugs  fail  to  cure,  that  the  iron  (or  knife)  cures;  what  iron  cures 
the  fire  cures;  but  what  the  fire  fails  to  cure,  this  must  be  called  incurable**.^ 
obstetrical  operations  were  also  assigned  to  operative  surgery,  since  there  was  do  I 
thing  as  ordinary  male  midwifery.       His  surgical  therapeutics  recognizes  a  i 
judicious  plan  for  reposition  of  the  gut  in  prolapsus  ani,  and  is  acquainted  i 
luxation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  (the  knowledge  of  this  dislocalicmi 
entirely  lost  from  the  age  of  Hippocrates  until  the  last  century).     The  latter  i 
as  well  as  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  was  treated  very  judiciously  and  simply,  and  i 
fracture  Hippocrates    (according  to  Albert)   even   lays  stress  upon   simplicity  i 
dressing.    Other  surgical  remedies  were  bandages,    poultices,  plasters,    ointi 
styptics,  caustic  (even  shoe-blacking'   was  thus  employed),  cold  and  com]] 
suppositories,  pessaries,    enemata,    cupping  etc.        The    rudiments  of  ortfa 
surgery  are  also  to  be  found  in  Hippocrates,  who  treats  club-foot  with  suitable  ma 
lations,  bandages,  and  proper  shoes.     (Kroner.)     It  may  be  remarked  in  paaaingt 
illustrations  of  bandaging,  extracting  darts  etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  works  of  art  < 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  B.  C. 

The  Ophthalmology  of  Hippocrates  refers  most  diseases  of  the  eyes  to  tkt^ 
de.scent  of  injurious  humors  from  the  brain  (catarrh)  into  the  eyes.  It  was  limited  ti 
an  acquaintance  with  the  external  and  manifest  disorders  of  the  eye,  tumors,  UeMT^- 
rho^a,  ectropium,  entropium,  epidemic  inflammations,  styes,  gray  (senile)  caUrtC^ 
which  he  calls  glaucoma  etc.  Visual  troubles  like  amblyopia  were  also  indicate^ 
and  a  few  operations,  like  e.  g.  that  for  the  relief  of  trichiasis,  were  known.  WhU 
nice  observations  Hippocrates  had  made  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  be  «M 
acquainted  with  blindness  due  to  wounds  of  the  supraorbital  nerve.  *'In  wonndsff 
the  eyebrows  and  somewhat  higher  up  the  sight  becomes  darkened.  As  long  as  Al 
wound  is  fresh  more  or  less  sight  is  preserved,  but  the  longer  the  cicatrix  persists,  IS 
much  the  blinder  the  patients  become."  According  to  Hippocrates,  the  ntreoui 
body  and  the  lens  were  the  proper  organs  of  sight.     (Magnus.) 

Obstetrical  science  discussed  the  position  of  the  parturient  woman  (kneeling  is 
bed.  or  sitting  upon  the  labor-stool);  adhesion  and  deliverance  of  the  plaoeiitt 
(the  child,  still  attached  by  the  cord,  was  laid  upon  a  bladder  filled  with  water,  aal 
the  bladder  was  then  punctured,  in  order  that  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  miieht  take 
place  without  violence,  as  the  result  of  the  gradual  evacuation  of  the  bladder);  tbt 
position  of  the  child  (presentation  of  the  head  was  normal;  that  of  the  pelrie  eir 
treniity  was  dangerous  to  both  mother  and  child;  hence  cephalic  version  was  ezdM- 
sively  recommended,  though   no  practical  method  for  its  accomplishment  was  gifCB.) 

1.  .Eschylus,  who  was  older  than   Hippocrates,   introduces  the  same  climax  ioUl 

"  Agamemnon"  :  *'  What  is  lacking  in  the  ph.vsician  and  drugs,  I  will  then  destroj 
utterly  with  the  knife  and  fire",  so  that  this  famous  aphorism  is  pre-HippocTStie, 
(It  will  also  be  found  in  Indian  medicine.     See  page  45.     H.) 

2.  Melanteria   (/is/y/vrry/'iV^).      It  was  employed  as  an  application  to  ha^morrlioidal 

tumors,  and  is  mentioned  also  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen.     (H.) 
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ifipocrates  assnmes  that  the  **culbuie'*  of  the  French  is  completed  by  the  7th 
He  discaaees  the  death  of  the  child,  its  viability  (in  the  seventh  month) ;  the 
)  in  the  os  uteri  daring  pregnancy ;  abortion  and  its  artificial  induction,  which 
It  Hippocratists,  however,  (in  opposition  to  Greek  ideas)  rejected,  and  therein 
Vwed  themselves  good  physicians.  For  the  production  of  abortion  numerous 
mhods  are  given :  among  them  the  tampon  and  the  following  very  ingenious  one: 
ilttq»  ap  with  both  feet,  and  at  each  spring  to  strike  against  the  buttocks  with  the 
|pris  nntil  abortion  ensaes.  This  was  prescribed  with  the  desired  result  for  an 
I  and  much  loved  singer,  "  who,  as  such,  had  much  intercourse  (professional 
were  the  same  then  as  to-day ! )  with  men."  The  opening  of  the  cranial 
ivrity  (by  means  of  suitable  instruments),  amputation  of  the  extremities,  opening 
if  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  the  child,  and  its  extraction  by  means  of  a  hook,  are 
•Ik> described.  Monstrosities,  the  altered  countenance  of  the  pregnant  woman  (with 
■lie children  supposed  to  be  red),  were  known,  and  it  was  held  that  the  foetus  during 
fngiiancy  sacked  upon  the  cotyledons,  organs,  which,  from  the  observation  of  the 
animals,  were  singularly  enough  transferred  to  the  human  being,  although 
I  placentae  coald  be  had  every  day.  If  menstruation  continues  during  pregnancy, 
tW  fbtos  is  diseased,  and  being  deprived  of  the  blood,  which  is  designed  to  serve  as 
its  nonrishment,  abortion  ensues.  The  birth  of  the  child  was  effected  by  its  own 
cicftioas  in  pushing  with  its  feet  against  the  womb,  whereby  the  head,  aided  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  ruptnred  the  membranes,  and  opened  the  os  uteri.  Hunger 
fcitsi  the  child  to  this  action,  since  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  il  is  insuffi* 
tiently  noorished.  Dead  children  are  unable  to  bring  themselves  into  the  world,  and 
hence  their  birth  is  dangerous  to  the  mother — a  fatal  interchange  of  cause  and  effect. 
Children  bom  during  the  8th  month  Hippocrates  considered  not  viable.  Quite 
Bodem  abases  seem  to  have  been  known,  e.  g.  empecheurs  against  conception 
(The  Oath),  for  in  general  among  "the  good  people  of  the  olden  time''  sexual 
intsrcoarse  and  sexual  excesses  were  much  more  artfully  managed  than  in  our. 
in  many  respects  comparatively  innocent,  nge.  Yet  to  the  honor  of  the  profession 
beituid,  such  things  were  done  chiefly  by  the  midwives.  who  principally  practised 
^  obstetric  art,  while  the  physicians  were  only  called  to  the  most  difficult  cases, 
•here  the  child  was  dead,  "in  which  then  the  death  of  the  mother  too  was  almost 
certiin," 

lo  spite  of  the  frequency  of  artificial  abortions  at  this  period— a  frequency  which 
depended  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  operation — and  in  spite  of  the  observations 
opoQthe  hatching  of  eggs,  the  history  of  fcL'tnl  development  was  but  scantily  known. 
A«  esrly  as  the  seventh  day  all  parts  of  the  ftrtus  were  held  lo  be  perfectly  visible  etc. 
The  knowledge  of  Gynaecology,  like  that  of  the  branches  mentioned  above,  was 
wtfar  advanced.  Diseases  of  the  uterus,  however,  were  tolerably  well  known.  For 
Jtteria  "matrimony  as  the  best  cure"  whs  judiciously  advised.  Singular  views, 
ke  thoee  held  with  reference  to  the  "wandering  of  the  uterus"  in  the  body  of  the 
ck,  prevailed  also  with  respect  to 

Gexeratiox. — Il  was  believed  that  by  holding  the  right  testicle  one  could  beget 
lys;  that  the  male  semen  penetrated  to  the  female  (the  mucus  secreted  by  the 
oital  tract),  that  the  female  semen  for  boys  originated  in  the  right  ovarium,  that  for 
rls  in  the  left,  so  that  the  sex  was  preformed  in  these  organs,  and  the  male  semen 
pplied  merely  the  excitation  necessary  for  development.  The  fruitfulness  of  women 
IS  tested  by  fumigation  of  the  vagina,  the  fumes  in  the  most  favorable  cases  penc- 
iling upward  even  as  far  as  the  head  etc.  The  assertion  that  thin  women  conceive 
Dre  easily  than  fat,  small  women  than  large  etc.,  was  based  upon  the  observation  of 
.ture.  while  the  advice  to  effect  conception  during  menstruation,  as  the  most  favorable 
ne,  was  the  result  of  a  filthy  assumption. 
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We  will  remark  here  that  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  time  of  Hippocr 
probably  in  sexaal  matters  the  most  licentious  of  all  nations,  at  least  if  Ari 
depicts  only  half  the  reality.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  piedera 
Lesbicus,  heta^rism  and  harlotry  prevailed  generally  among  the  Greeks,  wl 
other  respects  also  very  haman.  As  respects  Pathology  it  is  surprising,  i 
his  masterly  observation  of  the  special  phenomena  of  disease  in  general 
special  diseases  are  distinguished  by  name.  More  general  conditions,  lik 
catarrh,  dropsy,  cynanche  etc.  were  classed  together,  while  the  pymptoms 
point  clearly  to  a  knowledge  of  intermittent  fever,  puerperal  peritonitis,  p 
epileps}',  ileus,  meningitis,  di.seaseH  of  the  kidney  (in  which  the  urine  < 
sediment  and  foams)  etc.  Hippocrates  regards  diseases  of  the  skin  as  me 
expressions  of  internal  diseases,  and  employs  in  their  designation  for  the 
the  same  names  in  use  at  the  present  day.  In  his  doctrine  of  catarrh  {\ 
tinned  in  vogue  for  thousands  of  years  down  to  the  time  of  Schneider)  H 
holds  that  the  catarrhal  mucus,  formed  by  all  the  vapors  ascending  from 
lower  part  of  the  body,  becomes  condensed  in  the  brain  and  then  flows  d 
through  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  lungs,  intestines  etc.  If  this  theoretica 
tion  is  false,  still  his  emphasizing  the  importance  of  catarrhs  shows  h< 
practitioner  Hippocrates  was.  For  though  catarrhs  are  stricken  out  of  tl 
causes  of  most  diseases,  lesions  of  the  mucous  membranes  continue  to  be,  ei 
the  most  important  and  most  successful  field  of  professional  activity. — In  ] 
too  Hippocrates  did  not  distinguish  the  different  forms  of  mental  disordc 
from  each  other,  but  he  yet  recognized  most  of  their  symptoms.  Evei 
tremens  was  known  to  the  Hippocratists.  Indeed  in  that  time,  and  in  fa* 
as  the  days  of  Homer,  V4>ry  considerable  quantities  of  liquor  were  drunk  on 
As  an  example  of  a  Hippocratic  history  of  disease  we  may  quote  the  folio 

"Angina,  which  had  befallen  Aristion,  in  whom  it  first  began  in  tl 
speech  unintelliirible,  tongue  red  and  dry.  On  the  first  day  a  rigor  and  fi 
superficial  swelling  upon  the  neck  and  brea.^t  of  both  sides,  limbs  cold,  livi 
tion  blowing.  Drinks  regurgitate  through  the  nose,  she  cannot  swallow, 
urine  retained.  On  the  fourth  day  all  the  symptoms  are  worse.  On  tl 
died  as  the  result  of  the  angina."  Most  medical  histories  terminate  with  U 
tlie  patient.s — clear  evidence  that  ph3'Kicians  did  not  deceive  themselves 
limits  of  medical  art.  On  this  account,  however,  discredit  was  cast  upon  Hi 
and  his  art  was  called  the  medicine  of  death.  CelsuM.  on  the  contrary,  th 
Hippocrates  needed  not.  like  lesser  minds,  to  cover  his  failures  with  hIcu 
spite  of  these  he  had  reputation  enough  to  counterbalance  them. 

Hippocrates    already    distinguishes    between    acute    diseases    and 

*■  Acute  diseases  are  those  which  the  ancients  name  pleuritis,  peri-p 
phrenitis,  lethargus,  causu:*,  and  the  other  diseases  included  in  the.se,  am 
the  fever  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  continued  one.  At  periods  when  no  gen 
ential  disease  prevails  epidemically,  there  die  of  these  diseases  more  t 
other  diseases  together." 

The  most  brilliant  and  eternal  contribution  of  Hippocrates  to  me 
his  therapeutic  niuxims:  "Follow  nature";  "The  ph3'sician  is  a  servi 
teacher  of  nature",  though  also  'The  phj-sician  is  a  servant  of  art";  '*  K 
the  physicians  of  diseases"  :  ^    "The  physician  should  benefit,  or  at  least  n 


1.  Hy  "  nature"  Hippocrates  understands  a  torce  in  the  organism  inexplic 
but  which  maintains  the  body,  and  which  he  calls  sometimes  to  Os\ 
time.s  7o  o,/rf/»o>;„>   and  sometimes  ro  i'^nnfu"j>,     (Marx.» 


lent 

le  more  we  nourish  unhealthy  bodieSi  the  more  we  injure  them." — *'  The  sick 
om  the  fever  seizes  with  the  greatest  severity  from  the  very  outset,  must  at 
bject  themselves  to  a  rigid  diet."— Yet  he  was  not  prejudiced,  nor  devoted 
ireotjped  system:  We  should  examine  also  the  strength  of  the  sick,  to  see 
'  they  may  be  in  condition  to  maintain  this  spare  diet  to  the  crisis  of  the 
•'*  **  Complete  abstinence  often  actn  very  well,  if  the  strength  of  the  patient 
*ny  way  maintain  it."  *'  In  the  application  of  these  rules  we  must  be  always 
>^of  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  of  the  course  of  each  particular  disease, 
'  M  of  the  constitution  and  ordinary  mode  of  life  with  respect  to  both  food  and 
Golden  rules  ! — His  fundamental  principle  was  voulraHa  cvntraiiis  iqypvn- 
^^  J9i  nmilia  similibus.  He  regulatffd  the  diet  very  carefully,  and  indeed 
^  creator  of  dietetics  for  the  sick.  If,  as  just  mentioned,  in  acute  diseapes,. 
im  withdrew  nourishment  and  selected  chiefly  liquid  articles  of  food,  especially 
•  m chronic  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  he  adopted  a  ver}'  strengthening  plan 
ttnentand  prescribed  exercises,  bathing,  the  milk-cure  etc.  In  the  beginning 
niogthe  height  of  painful,  acute  difteases,  particularly  of  the  great  viscera,  the 
liver  etc.,  he  instituted  frequent  bleeding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseasfd  part 
M  the  same  side,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  patient 
diieases  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body  he  selected  the  arm,  head,  neck  or 
is  phices  for  bleeding ;  in  those  of  the  lower  half,  the  feet.  In  febrile  diseases 
pted  the  **  moist"  treatment,  gave  an  abundance  of  drinks,  and  at  the  period 
crisis  discarded  medicine,  to  avoid  producing  any  disturbance.  He  was  fond 
!Uk>n,  i.  e.  the  use  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  but  did  not  administer  them  in 
iseases  until  the  stadium  of  "coction"  made  its  appearance.  He  also  purged 
d  and  lungs,  the  former  e.  g.  with  hellebore,  the  latter  by  shaking  the 
netallic  remedies  etc.  This  he  did  especially  in  acute  diseases,  where  the 
u  muddy,  but  not  where  it  was  clear.  He  also  purged  the  intestines  with 
i.  Gargles  were  prescribed  in  the  pharyngeal  diseases,  which  seem  to  have 
common  in  that  day.  In  hygienic  matters  Hippocrates  advises  one  to  ob.servt 
tolermtes  well,  and  what  badly,  and  to  manage  accordingly  ;  to  labor,  rest. 
I  in  their  due  season  :    not  to  eat  too  little,  nor  with  too  nhi>olnte  regularity 
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also  recognized,  e.g.  c(^per,  alum  and  lead.  He  used  as  *' diuretics":  flr 
€antharides,  squilli  asparagus,  garlic  etc. ;  as  drastics  (which,  however,  he  ^s 
very  unwillingly),  hellebore,  euphorbium,  colocynth,  scaminooy,  the  granj^ 
etc. ;  as  diaphoretics, — sweating  was  likewise  not  one  of  his  favorite  methods 
ment, — warm  water,  warm  drinks  etc. ;  as  narcotics,  lettuce,  raandragora  aD<S 
(not  opium)  etc.;  as  astringents,  nut-galls,  oak-bark,  sanguis  draconis  ^ 
•emetics,  a  decoction  of  lentils,  vinegar  and  honey,  tickling  of  the  pharynx**: 
with  vinegar  and  salt  etc. ;  as  expectorants,  ptisan  with  oxymel ;  as  corrigeotti 
figs  etc.  To  these  may  be  added  such  external  remedies  as  vesicants,  04 
glasses,  poultices  etc.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Hippocrates  kept  himself  4 
entirely  free  from  all  superstitious  and  theurgic  methods  of  treatment.  He  nbam 
these  to  the  charlatans.  Yet  the  Greeks  at  that  time  had  already  adopted  fi0^ 
Asiatics  the  belief  in  demons !  } 

The  anatomical  knowledge  of  Hippocrates  was  very  imperfect,  as  mastsitl 
have  been  the  case,  inasmuch  as  it  was  based  upon  the  dissection  of  animiltf 
The  different  parts  were  not  kept  distinct  enough  from  each  other,  but  wen) 
interchanged,  intenningled  and  artificially  constructed.  In  detail  the  boMlf 
best  known  (cranial  sutures,  diploe),  while  misty  views  alone  prevailed  with  rcfi 
to  the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand  the  intestines  were  better  distinguished.  I| 
sinews  and  ligaments  were  confounded  together,^  while  as  regards  the  vessels'  ft 
contained  partly  blood  and  partly  pneuma),  and  especially  as  to  their  coaM 
views  were  most  singularly  artificial.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  pericardi«|| 
two  ventricles,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  muscular  nature  and  interna)  ^ 
ance  of  the  heart;  he  knew  that  the  left  ventricle  is  empty  after  death,  and  I 
acquainted  with  the  valves  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  heart.  He  also  knew  ti| 
auricles  do  not  contract  exactly  contemporaneously  with  the  ventricles.  Foo^ 
of  vessels  were  assumed,  one  originating  behind  from  the  nucha,  a  second  oii%i| 
head  behind  the  cars,  the  third  from  the  temples,  the  fourth  from  the  brow.  ' 
cross  each  other  partially  in  their  course  etc.  'J'he  brain  is  regarded  as  a  g1aii4. 
condenses  into  mucus  the  ascending  vapors,  which  then  (as  said  above)  floM! 
through  the  nose.  The  kidneys  »re  also  glands,  connected  with  the  bladjl 
"veins".  The  liver  is  an  organ  for  the  preparation  of  blood  and  bile,  has  fiva 
and  is  more  vascular  than  all  other  parts.  Tlie  vena  cava  with  several  bronoU 
from  it  to  the  heart,  and  one  vein  goes  from  it  to  the  spleen.  Hippocimll 
acquainted  with  the  duodenum,  the  colon,  the  niesenter}*,  the  seminal  vesicil 
the  rectum,  but  no  clear  description  of  tliem  is  given  anywhere.  The  nerfi 
hollow  and  convey  the  spiritus  animales  throughout  the  body,  an  idea  which  oco^ 
lively  discussion  as  late  as  the  1 7th  century. — All  this  we  shall  criticise  mow 
when  we  reflect  how  difficult  was  the  diffusion  of  correct  anatomical  views  evei 
to  onr  own  century  ! 

Of  Physiology  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates  we  cannot  with  proprietj  i 
Still  we  may  adduce  here  the  facts  that  it  was  assumed  that  the  food  waa  coc 
the  stomach,  which  possessed  a  peculiar  warmth,  increased  by  'the  liver;  tl 
blood  is  **  warm"  in  the  left  heart,  while  in  the  rijrht  it  is  still  "cold";  that  th« 
of  its  warmth  is  the  pneuma,  received  from  the  air  by  means  of  the  **cold"  liin 
Hippocrates'  profound  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  ihe  history  of  medi 
expressed  in  the  following  maxim  :  "  The  physician  must  know  what  his  predo< 
have  known,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  deceive  both   hiin.self  and  others." — Ho  j 


1.  They  were  called  indiscriminately  vinfuiv  or   r^v/o^.       (II.) 

2.  Both  arterioK  and  veins  were  culled  ^Xi,^-:^  ;   fiyrrffir^    is  the  trachea.     (  H. 
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ftodft  as  a  role  in  practice  that  the  physician  should  win  the  admiration  of  hii^ 
idento,  an  object  to  be  accomplished  particularly  by  good  diagnoses  and  prognoses: 
hat  he  abonld  not  be  too  officious,  nor  roll  up  his  sleeves,  like  an  athlete,  when 
la  viahes  to  bleed  or  administer  an  enema — evidence  that  even  the  little  arts  of 
fcictice  were  fully  understood  even  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

The  pieoeding  data  did  not,  indeed,  originate  with  Hippocrates  and  his 
|npil8  aloDe,  but  are  borrowed,  partially  at  all  events,  from  earlier  Greek 
(ttd  apparently  foreign  —  Egyptian)  physicians,  so  that  as  we  assume  a. 
Axner  before  Homer,  we  must  also  assume  an  Hippocrates  before  Hippoc- 
tttes.  This  fact  he  himself  points  out  by  laying  stress  upon,  and  demand- 
fag  respect  for  "  the  Ancients/'  Hippocrates,  on  the  one  hand,  summed 
q>  the  knowledge  of  preceding  physicians  unknown  to  us,  and  on  the  other 
•dded  thereto,  doubtless,  much  that  was  new  I  In  details  Hippocrates  too* 
bjOf  oourse,  not  exempt  f^om  the  deficiencies  of  his  age  and  of  his  Individ- 
ml  mind. 

The  undying  importance  of  Hippocrates  in  medicine  rests,  first  of  all, 
lot  so  moch  upon  his  enrichment  of  science  with  new  material  (though  this 
ooor  too  is  his  unquestioned  due),  as  upon  the  creation  of  a  scientific 
lay-)  medicine  and  art ;  upon  the  method  and  really  great  principles  which 
e  introduced  for  all  time  into  science,  and  especially  into  practice.  His  in- 
ettigation  and  determination  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  of  the  science 
r  etiology,  and  still  more  his  improvement  of  professional  treatment,  have 
Isowon  for  him  immortal  reputation.  Hippocrates  was  above  all  else  a  prac- 
tioner  who  desired  chiefly  not  to  impose  upon  his  fellow-men  with  showy 
iiooTeries  and  theories,  but  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Jid  this  be  did  !  Hence  his  godlike  words :  *^  Where  is  love  for  art,  there  is 
lio  knre  toward  man '' — a  maxim  which  raises  him  to  that  genuine  human- 
7  which  we  ascribe  to  Christianity  alone.  Hence  too  his  declaration  : 
Such  is  my  view  ;  others  may  hold  another.  The  victor  in  such  a  strife 
rores  ordinarily  only  his  own  lingual  dexterity."  The  latter  idea,  in  like 
uumer,  displays  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  attainable  knowledge  of  his  time, 
lit  we  cannot  suflScientl}*  admire  Hippocrates*  self-criticism  and  freedom 
ttt  prejudice.  On  the  other  hand  his  practical  activity  supplied  to  him, 
I  to  all  great  physicians,  a  fertile  soil  for  the  development  of  the  germ 
This  genius,  and  we  must  consider  the  great,  pructical  doctrines  (partly 
•rely  intaitive,  partly  deductive)  which  he  transmitted  to  posterity  for  its 
■idanoe,  the  ripe  fruit  of  that  development.  To  his  eminently  practical 
at  is  to  be  ascribed  also  the  fact  that  he  created,  and  specially  cul- 
▼ited,  those  branches  of  medicine  which  are  profitable  in  practice  :  Semei- 
kigy,  prognostics,  diagnostics,  aetiology,  symptomatology  and  therapeutics, 
id  in  a  much  less  degree  systematic  pathology,  anatomy  etc.  Yet  he  did 
'>t  create  one  single  name  for  his  pictures  of  disease  !  Throughout  all  his 
forts  he  remains  as  free  as  possible  from  the  perplexities  of  theory.  How 
irect  was  his  judgment  in  this  is  shown  by  the  career  of  his  immediate 
Wers,  who  confined  their  thoughts  less  by  tlie  fetters  of  fact  and  sober 
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•^>bser\'ation,  and  fell  into  errors  which  prevailed  for  centuries,  bat  are  a 
long  forgotten.  Yet  Hippocrates  lives  and  will  continue  to  live,  the  I 
mortal  model  of  medical  thought,  and  still  more  of  medical  practice,  80  h 
as  medical  science  itself  exists  ! 

Finally,  to  draw  for  ourselves  a  picture  of  Hippocrates,  the  man  I 
the  author,  we  should  say,  to  judge  from  his  words,  he  was  a  philanthvD 
physician,  philosophically  educated,  enlightened  in  religion,  and  firee  ft 
sui)erstition,  as  such  very  active,  probably  rather  short  and  stoutly  k 
Certainly,  fh)m  his  aphorisms  and  clinical  conversation,  we  should  aaj 
was  not  without  humor  and  sarcasm.  Moreover  he  was  a  carefhl  and 
prejudiced  observer,  trusty,  circumspect ;  though  not  entirely  free  from 
thusiasm,  yet  without  great  fancy  ;  he  had  a  high  conception  of  his  pro 
sion,  which  was  stamped  upon  his  demeanor ;  he  was  tree  from  all  deloai 
concerning  himself  and  the  bounds  placed  upon  his  art  by  nature. 

"  Moreover  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  do  what  is  proper  for  the  case  and 
time,  but  the  sick  themselves  and  their  attendants  must  do  the  same,  and  the  cin 
stances  must  be  suited  to  the  object  in  view." 

As  a  writer  Hippocrates  is  distinguished  by  the  simplicity,  force 
precision  of  his  expressions,  which  not  infrequentl}'  display  an  orao 
brevity  and  a  dramatic  pathos.  He  has  always  the  right  word  at  his 
posal,  and  not  infreciuently  he  constructs  for  himself  new  compounds  n 
he  is  describing  his  own  observations,  in  which  peculiarit}'  he  is  not  ui 
Homer.  Finally  in  language  he  is  surpassed  by  but  few  Greek  writers, 
may  be  classed  unhesitatingly  among  the  classical  authors  of  his  own, 
indecil  of  all,  time  I 

Moreover  he  wfi.«*  very  well  acquainted  with  mankind,  which  continues  in  all 
the  same:  "  The  physician  visits  a  patient  sufferinj:  from  fever  or  a  wound  and 
scribes  for  him.  On  the  next  day,  if  the  patient  feels  worse,  the  blame  is  laid 
the  physician :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  better,  nature  is  extolled  and 
physician  reaps  no  praise."  A  regard  for  decency  is  also  inculcated  :  "  One 
never  strip  l)aro,  nor  exhibit  to  the  by-standers,  without  necessity,  those  parts  a 
body  which  should  be  covered."  "  One  should  say  something  agreeable  to  the  pal 
flatter  his  sense  and  humor  his  fancies,  if  they  are  not  dangerous."  Even  the  ra 
physicians  and  patients  for  novelties  an<l  braggadocio  was  well  known  to  Hippoci 
Xo  prolonged  study  is  require*!  '*  to  set  a  broken  arm,  and  any  physician  is  ca] 
of  doing  this;  yet  I  know  certain  physicians  who  create  a  reputation  for  dexteril 
the   unnecessary-    parade  of  their    manners,    a    matter   which   corrupts   the    pi 

\  novelty,  the  advantage  of  which  is  not  known,  is  )>rai8ed  more  thai 

«)rdinary  niethoil,  whose  excellence  has  been  proved;  and  sur))rising  things  are  ; 
highly  prized  than  those  which  are  obvious  in  themselves." 

Although  Hippocrates,  as  we  have  seen,  exercised  upon  the  medi 
of  his  time  an  influence  so  powerful  as  to  give  it  direction  and  a  name 
all  future  ages,  and  althougli  he  himself  enjoyed  the  greatest  respect 
reputation,  even  among  his  own  conteiniwraries,  yet  the  influence  ol 
principles  was  surprisingly  short.  Their  decline  began  almost  during 
lifetime,  and  after  his  death  took  a  very  rapid  course.     This  observa 
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Hoold  be  highly  surprising,  were  it  not  at  once  evident  that  the  Hip- 
pocratic  plan  of  simple  observation  and  sober  appropriation  of  the  facts 
observed,  with  the  least  possible  speculation,  suited  neither  the  mode  of 
tboagfat  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  people.  For  the  latter  was  eminentl}' 
piiilosophic  and  theoretic,  but  by  no  means  unprejudiced,  observing  or  dis- 
posed  to  natural  science — a  spirit  represented  in  all  antiquity  by  Hippocra- 
I6B  alooe. 

The  connexion  of  medicine  with  natural  science  did  not,  as  Seeger 
MJ8,  increase  the  respect  of  the  masses  for  the  medical  art.  Hippocrates 
laid  weight  even  upon  mathematics,  and  accordingly  i*ecommended  its  study 
loThessalus.  He  calls  a  philosophic  ph3'sician,  indeed,  a  godlike  man,  but  he 
»  himself  no  philosopher  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  ^'  school  "  and  doctrine. 
He  i8  DO  school  philosopher,  and  thus  few  traces  of  the  widely  extended 
philosophical  doctrines  and  theories  of  his  time  arc  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  Yet  he  is  a  philosopher  in  his  method,  in  his  treatment  of  sub- 
jects, in  his  investigations  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  of  the  inner  con> 
nexion  of  all  the  phenomena  manifested  in  the  human  body  and  in  nature. 

After  his  day  a  philosoph}-  which  paid  slight  respect  to  all  facts  and 
held  all  observation  by  the  senses  to  be  deceptive,  won  a  controlling  in- 
floenoe  over  medicine.    I  refer  to 

6.  THE  PHIL080PHT  OF  PLATO 
(B.  C.  427-:U7.), 
^Hwee  speculative  contemplations  (Dogmatism),  a  comprehensive  system 
formed  flrom  his  own,  Socratic,  Pythagorean  and  religious  doctrines,  assumed 
two  principles,  absolute  intelligence  (godlike  reason,  God),  and  matter.* 

The  ha  man  sonl  is  an  emanation  from  the  former.  Its  immortal  part  dwells  in 
theipberical  head,  which  in  its  form  resembles  the  cosmos,  while  its  mortal  part  re- 
ndesio  the  bodj«  and,  indeed,  as  mind  has  its  seat  above  the  diaphrajcm  in  the  heart; 
^bver.  sensual  part  resides  beneath  the  diaphragm  in  the  stomach.  Certainty  of 
knowledge  depends  upon  the  remembrance  of  ideas,  the  pre-existing,  innate,  super- 
■Mortl  models  of  all  thinj^s,  but  not  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  which  suppl}' 
■weW  the  external  appearances.  The  world  is  formed  of  the  four  elements,  which 
ve not  indivisible.  (Fire  consists  of  pyramidal,  earth  of  cubical,  air  of  octajronal, 
••d  water  of  twenty-sided,  atoms. )  In  addition  to  these  there  is  also  the  jcther. — 
'Wl  like  Pythagoras,  laid  greut  weight  u[>on  matiiematics,  which  he  too 
■•d  Hodied  espesiall}*  during  bis  residence  of  thirteen  years  in  Heliopolis.  His 
^ber  was  Sechnuphis  (Sichnun),  a  priest  of  Memphis.  Plato  was  so  partial  to 
donetry,  that,  as  is  well  known,  he  would  receive  no  scholar  who  was  ignorant  of  this 
^nch.  Everything  in  the  body  has  in  view  the  spirit.  With  respect  to  temporal 
^irs  Plato  held  quite  "modern  "  idea.s.  He  thought  e.  g.  that  the  stnto  should  as- 
ame  the  regulation  of  the  subject  of  reproduction,  should  introduce  a  kind  of  com- 
loaity  of  women,  and  unite  maidens  with  old  men,  and  young  men  with  older  women 


How  fond  the  Greeks  were  of  artistic  form,  even  in  abstract  works,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  dramatic  form  which  Plato  gave  to  his  writings,  clothing  them  in 
the  dres<  of  dialogues,  and  stamping  them  with  plastic  pictures  of  the  Greek 
life  of  bis  day. 
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etc.  In  fact  be  was  an  antique  social-democrat,  who  (in  contrast  with  Aristod 
laid  more  emphasis  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual)  subordinated  everythiKfttfl 
state.  Plato  too  would  by  his  doctrines  guard  against  pauperism  and  over-po'S>«i 
goblins  which  even  in  that  day  excited  apprehension.  It  may  be  remarked  msM 
ally  that  we  learn  from  Plato's  '* Politics"  that  the  Greek  mothers,  even  of  t.l>0 
classes,  suckled  their  own  children,  though,  says  Plato,  they  should  not  contiit* 
business  too  long,  but  soon  take  nurses  for  their  children,  for  fear  of  becomi' 
feeble  to  bear  other  ofTspringH. 

The  heart  is  the  origin  of  the  bloodvessels,  and,  as  the  seat  of  the  mind,  r0^ 
through  them  the  commands  of  the  superior  soul.  The  lungs,  which  receive  tb^^ 
the  trachea  a  portion  of  the  drink  in  addition  to  the  air,  serve  to  cool  off  ibt  • 
The  liver  serves  the  lower  desires  and  for  the  purpose  of  divination.  The  1 
furnishes  an  abode  for  the  impurities  of  the  blood.  The  intestine  is  long  andl 
in  order  that  the  food  may  remain  the  longer  therein,  so  that  the  mind  mayi 
disturbed  too  often  in  its  contemplations  by  the  renewal  of  nutriment  necessittted  j 
quently  by  greater  shortness  of  the  gut.  Breathing  takes  place  by  inward  pn^ 
of  the  air,  for  no  vacant  space  can  exist  in  the  body  (horror  vacui).  ThemiK 
with  the  bones  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  marrow  against  heat  and  cold.  The 4 
niw  itself  consists  of  triangles,  and  its  most  perfect  portion  is  the  brain,  which  g| 
rates  the  semen.  Death  is  occasioned  by  a  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  mu^ 
Sight  originates  in  a  union  of  the  light  flowing  out  of,  and  into  the  eyes  ;  hearii^ 
a  .nhock  of  the  air  (correct  even  now),  which  is  communicated  to  the  brain  and' 
blcMxl.  und  even  to  the  soul.  Taste  is  due  to  a  solution  of  sapid  atoms  by  w$ 
of  small  vessels,  which  latter  ccnduct  these  from  the  tongue  to  the  heart  andtj 
smell.  how(>ver.  possesses  no  ima*:eas  its  foundation,  and  is  therefore  very  tranaMl 
Plato  considered  the  uterus  u  wild  beast,  which  never  follows  reason,  and.  tht^ 
iion-sutisfaction  of  its  desires,  roams  about  in  the  body,  and  also  excites  inorfl 
lust  etc.  Disease  originates  in  a  disturbance  of  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
fluids.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  disease  is  the  downflow  of  mucus  and  acridity; 
most  dangerous,  is  corruption  of  the  marrow.  Another  cause  is  the  yellow  and  V 
bih.s  through  whose  aberrations  inflammations  arise.  Continued  fever  is  occaril 
by  fin-,  quotidian,  by  uir,  t«»rtiun.  by  water,  (piartan,  by  earth.  Mental  diseases 
t\\*'.  result  of  corporeal  evils  or  ot'  bad  education.  Resides  bodily  exercise  and  \ 
remedies  are  formed  from  drugs,  wiiieh  constitute  an  opposing  treatment  for  disei 
befon*  whi<'li  they  fie*-  away.  Of  physieians  he  says  that  they  must  be.  rulers  of 
si<'k  in  <»rder  to  cur«'  tlieni.  i»ut  they  must  not  l»e  nioncy-nmkers. 

In  iiccordtmcc  with  Plato's  partial,  speculative  and  fantastic  meCl 
was  built  up  the  so-called 

7.  DOGMATIC  SCHOOL. 

The   physicians  of  this  doctrinain*.  humoral  sect  may  be  called 
representatives  (►f  the  prevalent  a  priori  tendency  of  Ti reek  medicine: 
deed  we  may  nrujard  Ihem  as  the  representatives  of  a  reaction  against 
analytic  iM)rtion  of  the  niethiMl  of  Ilippocratic  medicine.     Since  their  i 
this  alternation  of  a  priori    and  inductive  methods  of  investigation 
constantly  recurred  in  history.     The  Dojimatists  placed  ri'llection  above 
ratlier  before,  experience :  yet  tlu?y  <lid  not  n»ject  experience  entirely,  c 


1.  With  respect  to  liearing  he  says  that  we  hear  with  th«.'  ears  because  there  is  i 
them  a  vacant  space  :  for  this  gives  the  sound  —  exactly  like  Alenueon. 


position  of  a  disease,  the  remedy  was  easily  found — it  was  one 
e  to  mucus,  bile  etc.  Moreover  the  physicians  of  this  school, 
nilarly  reviled  philosophical  physicians  of  the  19th  century  (with 
they  shared  a  common  predilection  for  cei;tain  subjects,  e.  g. 
or  the  history  of  development— generation  of  the  chick,  of  man 
lot  entirely  devoid  of  merit.  The  appearance  of  Dogmatic  after 
c  medicine  was  the  first  example  of  that  law  of  development  of  the 
nduding  medicine),  by  virtue  of  which  a  period  of  realistic 
*  investigation  is  always  followed  by  another  in  which  the  ideal- 
ds  predominate,  and  conversely. 

writings  of  physicians  of  this  school  little  but  fragments,  pre- 
^e  works  of  other  authors,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  school  '7 
gs  to  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  of  Greece  (as  the  Pe- 
1  War  is  justly  called  by  Jaeger),  and  to  the  epoch  of  rapid  de- 
sek  life.  Its  founders  were  Thessalus  (B.  C.  380),  who  lived  at 
f  the  Macedonian  king  Archelaus ;  Draco,  physician  of  Queen 
»th  sons  of  Hippocrates,  and,  most  important  of  all,  their  brother- 
jrbus,  who,  like  Thessalus,  was  author  of  some  of  the  so-called 
:;  writings. 

er  enriched  the  medicine  of  his  day  with  a  knowledge  of  the  egg-mem- 
>BerTation8  upon  the  hatching  of  hens'  eggs,  in  support  of  a  more  certain 
history  of  development.  According  to  Polybus,  the  egg-membrane  orig- 
curdliug  after  coitus  of  the  male  and  female  semen  in  the  bipartite  ute- 
s  of  heat,  and  the  formation  of  a  crust,  the  membrane  itself.  The  sex  of 
-a  problem  which,  though  exceedingly  old,  has  never,  even  to  this  day. 
either  theoretically  or  practically  —  depends  upon  the  greater  strength 
two  semina.  Its  growth  takes  places  through  attraction  of  kindred  parts 
1  air  conveyed  to  it  by  the  mother.  Polybus  assumed  bile,  mucus,  blood 
s  the  causes  of  disease,  while  Thessalus  claimed  only  the  excess  of  the 
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The  temptation  to  do  this,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  hnnuml 
sections  and  the  rarity  of  even  the  dissection  of  animals,  was  very  gni 
and  Hippocrates  himself  had  set  the  example  in  this  respect,  as  in  M 
other  of  the  views  of  the  Dogmatists.  A  very  curious  example  oft 
constructive  tendency  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  CroBsing  of  then 
sels  "  advanced  by  Syennesis  of  Cyprus  (about  B.  G.  360),  and  the  M 
earlier  Diogenes  of  Apollonia. 

The  latter  physician  by  reflection  even  discovered  that  the  embryo  oripMi 
from  the  semen  of  the  male  alone  (Leeuwenhoek  2000  years  later  taught  tbm 
doctrine,  mutatis  mutandis,  but  based  it  upon  the  microscope),  and  that,  if  ofthofl 
sex,  it  is  completely  formed  in  five  months. 

Dioxippus  of  Cos  (B.  C.  370) 
followed  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  partial  penetration  of  drink  into  the  liuni 
sought  to  uphold  this  view  in  defiance  of  the  epiglottis.  The  latter  organ,  in  hiiTl 
separates  the  grosser  portion  of  the  drink  from  the  finer,  so  that  the  latter  i 
reaches  the  lungs,  while  the  former  passes  on  into  the  stomach.  Hence  birds,  il 
merely  sip  water,  have  no  epiglottis.  —  This  view  was  also  maintained  by 

Philistion  of  LocRi,  a  contemporary  of  Plato, 
who  occupied  himself  with  anatomy,  and  explained  respiration  as  a  procera  for  a 
ing  the  innate  heat. 

Petro  (or  Petronas)  is  credited  with  the  following  Dogmatic  toeata 
of  fever.  (From  the  creation  to  the  present  day  what  has  not  been  exafl 
fVom  the  sick !) 

At  the  outset  promote  perspiration  by  an  abundance  of  bed-clothes ;  in  then 
sion  drink  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  in  order  to  again  excite  perspiration  Thil] 
cess  he  regarded  as  necessary  until  the  crisis  of  fever.  If  under  this  treatment 
crisis  did  not  occur,  he  then  administered  salt  and  water  as  an  emetic,  following i 
by  as  much  wine  as  the  patient  would  hold.  Petro  was  also  the  inventor  of  tw 
boxes. 

The  treatment  of  Acesias*  was  proverbial  for  its  bad  results. 

EuDOXUS  of  Cnidos   (B.  C.  406-353)  studied  priestlj'  medicina 
Egypt*    and  introduced  the  Pythagorean   doctrine  of  numbers  into 
medical  art  of  his  time.     He  was  an  astronomer,  the  (Viend  of  Plato 
the  teacher  of 

CiiRYsiPPrs  of  Cnidos  (B.  C.  340), 
with  whom  he  spent  fifLeen  months  at  Helioi)oli8  as  a  pupil  of  the  pr 
Chonnuphis,  engaged  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  wisdom. 

Chrysippus  made  use  of  vegetable  remedies  only,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
prevalent  and  utter  rejection  of  purgatives  and  venesection  —  the  latter  bed 
according  to  Pythagoras  (and  the  Bible),  the  blood  contains  the  soul,  a  doctril 
Egyptian  origin.     In  fevers  he  withdrew  all  nourishment  and  administered  em 

1.  Acesias  was  the  name  of  a  physician  of  an  unknown  age  and  country,  notonott 

his  want  of  success.  Hence  Aristophanes  says  (Suidas  s.  v.  Acesias)  *An 
tatraro  i.  e.  "  He  is  getting  no  better  very  fast".  He  must  have  lived  pric 
B.  C.400.     (H.) 

2.  Greek  physicians  frequently  travelled  in  this  country,  and  thus  Egypt  gainei 

ever  increasing  influence  upon  Greek  education. 
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tmata,  while  in  hsincfrhage  he  placed  ligatares  around  the  limbs  to  retain 
od  (Esmarch's  system?). 

Ikdiub,  Aristooenes,  the  phj-sician  of  AntigoDus  Oonatas,  Metrodo- 
he  aon-in-law  of  Aristotle  and  teacher  of  Erasistratas,  Phaon,  Ariston, 
ETAS,  Pherectdes,  Acumenes,  Dionysius  "  the  Humpbacked",  who 
ved  the  "  Pest ",  Hermippus  and  Histomachus,  authors  of  works  on 
istory  of  medicine  now  lost,  were  all  members  of  the  Dogmatic  School, 
larlier  than  these  physicians  lived  Meton  of  Athens,  who  sought  to  combine 
Mne  and  mathematics.  He  computed  B.  C.  43*2  that  19  solar  years  (235  months) 
a  so-called  Metonic  period,  a  calculation  subsequently  corrected  by  Hipparchus 
^lippus  (B.  C.  160-125).  We  may  add  that  Hipparchus  utilized  the  results  of 
its,  a  geojsraphical  investigator  and  merchant,  who  about  B.  C.  400  made  the  first 
cned)  expedition  to  the  north  pole,  determined  the  first  meridian  (of  Marseilles), 
B  the  first  to  mention  the  Teutons,  a  people  who  dwelt  around  the  mouths  of  the 
i,  and  whom  he  reckons  nmonjr  the  Scythians.  This  Hipparchus  of  Rhodes  (about 
.  C.)  was  the  first  who  taught  a  heliocentric  solarsystem  and  calculated  the  solar 
lax  in  order  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  sun, while  Aristarchus  of  Samos(about 
280)  reckoned  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  endeavored  to  deter- 
the  former  by  the  moon  s  phases.  He  also  demonstrated  that  motion  of  the 
around  the  fixed  sun  was  compatible  with  the  endlessness  of  the  world,  asseited 
raclides  of  Pontus.  The  Chaldsan  Sileucus,  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tijrris,  taught 
B.  C.  160  the  heliocentric  solar  system  as  a  doctrine  of  his  own  (Ueberweg). — 
iuf.  forward  these  facts  to  show  the  detrree  of  exact  education  (which  was  intro- 
into  Alexandria  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  and  subsequently  attained 
ftde  just  described),  and  still  more  because  it  counted  physicians  as  its  most 
nt  representatives. 

)iocles  of  Carystus  (B.  C.  350) 

<£a  was  one  of  the  most  famouH  ph^'sicians  of  antiquity,  compared  even  with  Hip- 
es  himself.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  fevers,  materia  medica,  poi- 
lietetics,  anatomical  subjects,  the  history  of  development  etc.,  and  distinguished 
*n  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  as  well  as  dropsies  depending  upon  disease  of  the 
r  spleen,  established  the  differential  diagnosis  between  ileus  and  colic  etc.  He 
reted  fever  as  a  symptom  and  held  sweating  to  be  unnatural,  opposed  the  views 
predece.s.'^ors  regarding  the  course  of  the  vessels,  demonstrated  that  the  male 
is  not  foam,  since  it  is  heavier  than  water  etc.  He  also  embraced  the  Pythag- 
doctrine  of  numbers.     Other  Dogmatists  were 

^Inesitheus  of  Athens,  who  wrote  on  systematic  medicine  and  on  die- 
.  including  the  feeding  of  children  ;  Xenophon  of  Cos,  a  follower  of 
iippus  in  regard  to  ligation  of  the  limbs  ;  Dieuches,  who,  on  the  other 
discussed  the  cabbage  ;  Plistonicus,  who  wrote  upon  food  ;  and 
)TiMirs,  a  good  anatomist.  The  latter  physicians,  together  with  Lysi- 
rs,  were  pupils  of 

^RAXAGORAS  of  Cos  (about  B.  C.  335),  the  son  of  Nikarchus,  and 
er  of  Herophilus. 

raxagoras  has  acquired  immortal  fame  by  his  discovery  of  the  distinction 
rn  arteries  and  veins,  of  which  the  former  were  the  active  agents  in  the  forma- 
'  the  pulse.  Under  ordinar}-  circumstances  tliey  contain  air  only,  but  in  tho 
f  wounds  blood  is  also  found  in  them,  having  been  drawn  in  from  all  the  sur- 
ng  parts.     He  considered   respiration   an    action   designed  to   strengthen  the 
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heart  by  forcings  air  into  that  organ ;  the  brain  was  a  mere  dependence  of  tbi 
cord,  but  the  heart  was  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  Praxagoras  was  a  Humoriil 
purest  water,  and  as  such  assnnied  no  less  than  eleven  humors:  the  sweet,  i^ 
mixed,  vitreous,  acid,  salt,  saltj,  bitter,  pungent,  fixed,  leek-green  and  jelk 
sought  the  source  of  fever  in  the  great  vena  cava,  and  called  attention  to  thed 
ces  of  the  pulse  in  conditions  of  health  and  disease.  He  practiseil  taxial 
possible  way  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  eveh  performed  (though  tUi 
cult  to  decide)  the  operations  of  herniotomy  (at  least  in  "iliac  passion"  he  recap 
cutting  into  the  abdomen,  removing  the  faeces,  and  then  sewing  it  up  again)J 
putation  of  the  uvula.  In  therapeutics  he  favored  bleeding,  though  only  bd 
fifth  day  in  inflammations,  employed  vegetable  remedies  almost  exclusively,  i 
great  weight  on  the  diet.  In  the  time  of  the  Dogmatic  school  originated  the-j 
tion  of  drink  in  feverish  diseases,  the  revival  of  which  not  many  decennia  ago  ] 
life  of  many  typhus  patients. 

8.  ABI8T0TLE  AHD  HIS  PUPILS.  ' 

Aristotle  (B.  C.  384-321),  the  teacher  of  Alexander  the  6i6at|^ 
son  of  Nicomachus,  a  physician  of  Stagira  in  the  vicinity  of  mottntj 
descended  from  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadse,  and  practising  at  till 
of  the  Macedonian  king  Amyntas  (died  B.  C.  369),  the  father  of  FV 
(B.  C.  383-336).  He  exercised  no  such  important  and  immediate  M 
upon  the  views  of  ancient  medicine  as  did  Plato,  though,  on  the  otM 
during  the  Middle  Ages  his  authority  was  held  in  the  highest  esteeij 
did  not,  like  Plato,  call  about  him  a  numerous  school  of  followers,  i 
great  mind  supplied  for  thousands  of  years  the  principles  of  thoqg 
observation,  and  the  material  for  the  extension  of  all  branches  ofl 
edge,  but  especially  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  which  he  is  considad 
creator.  He  granted  to  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  their  fhll  rig^ 
thus  opened  the  wa}*  for  what  may  be  called  Grecian  Realism ;  in  opfi^ 
to  the  Idealism  of  Plato  and  the  Materialism  of  Democritus  he  tookd) 
of  analysis,  and  thus  exercised  undoubtedly  a  favorable  influence  apf 
losophy.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  his  influence  was  prejudicial  in  awalMl 
exaggeration  of  the  art  of  forming  conceptions — an  art  built  up  bj  hi 
masterly  manner  only  to  be  corrupted  by  others  into  subtlety  aad  a 
Yet  "  to  estimate  the  activity  of  Aristotle,  to  explain  his  relation  to,  i 
exhibit  his  agency  in,  the  formation  of  the  human  mind,  this  iis  to  g( 
histor}'  of  all  science  and  art.  and  to  describe  the  whole  political  life 
ancients;  and  such  a  work  would  demand  a  mind  like  that  of  iJ 
himself! "  In  his  d&y,  too,  Greek  culture  had  already  begun  its  d 
and  Hellenic  activity  in  the  department  of  mind  lost  mt)re  and  nM 
creative  power,  degenerating  gradually  into  a  simple  pedantry  whid 
tented  itself  with  imitation  and  compilation.  The  {^etty  J^ouall 
quarrelsomeness  too  of  the  Greeks  themselves  prepared  the  way  fort 
curable  wound  inflicted  by  Philip  II.  of  Maeedon,  and  Grecian  indepai 
was  lost  in  spite  of  the  patriotic  orations  of  Demosthenes. 

Aristotle,  the  creator  of  logic,  like  Plato,  assumed  five  elements  as  com] 
of  the  body,  and  assigned  to  them  three  cardinal  qualities,  form,  substance  • 


iijf  bCi  ihtir  differences  arfec^.     He  made  observntionA  on  the  influence  of  the 
!r,  iHe  seftKon.  rhe  food,  drq^rs  efe.     On  the  other  hand  hh  labors  in  anatonij, 
k9AL(idit»d  in  untmals,  are  of  great  importance.     He  disttnij^tii.shod  the  nerves 
J.  bat  callf^d  them  caniiln  of  the  hrain,  which  Uiier  orjran  he  described  ii«  blood- 
iij  of  irip  Inrisesi  sixe  in  man.     Yet  by  the  term  "  neura'^  he  underRtandu  ten* 
;ienis,  which  he  thinka  ongioate  from  the  h»?ftrt.     He  recotinlzed  the 
it  t*xp]ained  the  auditorv  nerve  as  n**  vessel'*.     The  common  origin  of 
fti»  from  the  heart  is  aUo  one  of  his  theses,  and  he  discovered  independently 
ifrnce  betwren  arteries  and  veins.    Be  gave  its  name  to  the  aorta,  and  speaks 
^eat  v^na  cava.     Yet  ho  had  totally  incorrect  vie^a  concerniivji  the  course  of 
lels.     Thuii  one  ran  from  the  liver  to  the  rijzht  artn,  another  from  the  spleen  to 
hence* venesection  upon  thi^  side  of  the  orgun  aOected  hj  disease  mK$  i 
f  efficactouii,     He  described  the  ureter  correctly,  and  the  origans  of  sensation 
In  hi»  phytlntogy  he  assumes  that  vi.'ssels^  tendons  etc,»  ai»  **  hoinoc<*neou3 
aiion,  while  the  other  *'  non-homojieneous  pju*tR*'  control  mo- 
ll ^  111  the  proveSi»  of  coclion  in  the  etomacli  (pepsis.  dyspepsia), 
ftCK  carried  into  the  heart.     In  bis  view  the  blood  is  the  nutritive  material 
•  thi*  formation,  ijrowih  and  warming  of  the  body,  and  for  I  be  supply  of  its 
It  IB  broujrht  to  the  tiasuei  by  the  vessels,  and  in  its  normal  condition  is  an 
Jill  fluid  whii'h  contHimj   neither  miicu»»  bile  (either  black  or  yellowi,    nor 
But  in  conditions  of  disease  the  blood  becomes  mixed  with  thet^e  extraneous 
i«rfi  the  essence  of  sight;  ntr  that  of  hearlntr;   water  and  air, 
^                      -     rijc,  while  tire  is  mixed  wirh  either  »11  or  none  of  the  senses. 
ien«f'«i  act  by  means  of  a  mediiinij  e.  j!-  sight  by  lijiht*    Sleep  is  n  reptrnined 
[tfrnnarion,  with  unrestrained  capacity  therefor.     In  respiriition  the  pneuma, 
for  thr  purpose  of  cooltntf,  pni^>^e«  throngh  the  trachea  into  the  heart. 
11  the  noblest  moisture  of  the  body,  and  contains  a  spiritual  element  > 
KtisUcl^  serve  to  retain  it,  an<l  an*  also,  according  to  Aristotle,  orjrans  for 
lion  of  chaatity.     The  color  of  the  semen,  even  in  negroes,  is  white.     Oenera- 
io  a.n  Intermixture  of  the  male  semen  with  the  menstnuil  blood,  which 
aatntlated  by  ihi»  .<^pir)iual  elements  of  the  semen,  and  lhf»  result  is  the 
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before  it  was  completely  born.     Aristotle  emphasizes  the  necessity  and  advaatt^ 
the  physician  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences.  *'**  It  ip  the  basineM  o^ 
naturalist  to  know  also  the  causes  of  health  and  diaelise.     Hence  men  natni 
see  in  medicine  the  conclusion  of  their  studies;  and  of  physicians,  those  at  least 
display  some  scientific  knowledge  in  the  practice  of  their  art  begin  the  stodj 
medicine  with  the  natural  sciences"— quite  modern  ideas!     He  also  emphasizes 
fact  that  the  better  class  of  physicians  lay  great  weight  upon  anatomy.     Yet  in  spii 
his  nice  knowledge  of  nature,  Aristotle  was  not  free  from  the  superstition  of  his 
and  was  a  belieTer  in  dreams,  the  happy  significance  of  a  sneeze,  chiromancy  etc. 

A  pupil,  and  the  successor,   of  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  was    the   U 
Theophrastos  (properly  Tyrtamus)  of  Eresus.  in  Lesbos  (B.  C.  H72-2P5). 

fie  \»  of  especial  importance  as  the  first  botanist,  and  described  500  pi 
partially  from  his  own  observation  in  travelling,  and  partially  (especially  thefo 
species),  from  the  reports  of  merchants.  Moreover  he  instituted  experimeDti 
the  sense  of  smell,  and  wrote  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  sweating,  rertifl^l 
fainting,  palsy  etc.  In  like  manner  with  his  book  '*0n  Stones"  {lUpt  kiOwy)  he 
the  founder  of  the  department  of  mineralog}*,  or  rather  the  first  *'  mineralogiai."  Fvj 
weakness  of  sight,  or  rather  to  strengthen  the  eyes,  according  to  Theophrmstus  (lii^ 
Pliny  makes  the  same  statement),  emerald  seal  rings  were  worn,  "  in  order  l»] 
strengthen  the  sight  by  their  aspect."  (Magnus.)  In  this  work  he  makes  meDtionlM; 
of  quicksilver. 

After  him-  Strato,  of  Lampsacus  in  Mysia  (B.  C.  280),  was  President  of  tk 
Lyceum  and  teacher  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Alexandria.  He  likewise  wnM 
on  special  sensations,  as  well  as  on  diseases,  growth,  generation  etc. 

Other  Peripatetics,  like  Lycon  of  Troas  (a  physiologist  between  B.  & 
269  and  226),  the  successor  of  Strato,  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  (B.  C.  260), 
Menon,  Clearchus  and  Callisthenes  (died  about  B.  C.  326),  a  kinsman  of 
Aristotle,  famous  for  his  tragic  death  occasioned  by  his  own  candor,  occu- 
pied themselves  also  with  medical  matters. 

9.    THE  80HOOL  OF  ALEXAHDBIA, 

which  comprises  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  Erasistratus  and  the  Empw- 
ics,  was  a  late  bloom  of  the  Grecian  spirit  cultivated  upon  the  soil  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs  by  the  ostentatious  and  luxurious  Ptolemies  (233-31 
B.  C),  the  successors  of  Alexander  in  Egypt. 

The  latter  kingdom  at  this  period  contained  H0,000  towns,  with  seven  millioDSof 
inhabitants,  and,  as  the  mistress  of  tlie  commerce  of  the  world,  possessed  iinmenit 
wealth. 

The  patronage  of  Alexander's  generals,^  now  elevated  to  the  positioB 
of  kings,  who,  in  order  to  confer  lustre  upon  their  thrones,  condescended  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  sciences,  was  the  sun  to  whose  artificial  beams  this 
intellectual  bloom  was  due.  Yet  for  these  rulers  the  sciences  were,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  a  new  kind  of  luxury  or  a  pastime,  as  the}*  were  at  a 
later  period  with  Louis  XIV.  and  his  imitators.  The  favor  and  fancy  of 
princes  at  this  time,  however,  acted  with  exceptional  permanency  upon 
science  by  supplying  to  men  of  genius,  who  would  otherwise  have  probablj 


1.    A  short   time  before  the  death  of  Alexnndt'r  there  broke  out  in  his  army  an 
epidemic  skin-disease,  which  has  been  by  some  considered  smull-pox. 
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led  inactive,  the  means,  the  occasion  and  the  leisure  for  their  labors.  This 
eepecially  true  of  human  anatomy.  At  this  period,  for  the  -  first  time  in 
11  mntiqaitj,  were  human  bodies,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Greeks 
ad  still  more  of  the  Eg3'ptians  against  such  ^^ godless"  proceedings, 
eel  J  placed  at  the  disposition  of  investigation.  But  that  living  men,  as 
terns  proven,  were  also  dissected  at  that  time  by  the  representatives  of 
nence  (in  order  to  search  out  the  seat  of  the  soul  and  the  origin  of  dis- 
lae),  we  must  declare  a  lamentable  cruelty,  unpardonable  even  to  an  ex- 
»6  of  scientific  zeal.  As  little  can  we  excuse  the  regular  annual  i*epetition 
r  animal  vivisections,  already  performed  a  hundred  times,  and  practised 
><lmj  in  illustration  of  lectures  designed  to  demonstrate  anew  phenomena 
beady  a  hundred  times  demonstrated,  as  well  as  to  show  our  modern  pre- 
isioQ  and  the  dexterity  of  the  experimenter. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Alexandrians  wan  rather  extensive 

hmn  iuteniiTe;  one  which  devoted  its  enerjoes  less  to  original  and  creative  intellectual 

Ubor,  than  to  explanation,  criticism  and  elaboration  of  the  labors  of  others,  and 

cipeciallj  of  the  works  of   Hippocrates.      This  tendency  favored   the  oriiiin   of 

ttbolistic  and  learned  opinions,  to  be  attacked  and  defended  with  equal  obstinacy, 

tad  promoted  the  growth  of  those* "schools'',  which  were  the  natural  result  of  these 

^•pttet.    From  the  intimate  contact  of  the  Alexandrians  with  the  Orientals,  their 

tendency  to  refinements  and  dialectics,  which  had  always  suited  the  Grecian  mind, 

ikfOft  with  considerably  more  vigor  than  among  the  ancient  Greeks.     *'  The  latter 

had  Immght  all  the  proper  arts  to  perfection,  and  no  intellectual  activity  possible 

vitboBt  erudition,  without  immense  wealth,  and  without  other  encouriigemeiit  than 

l^rapplied  by  their  own  enthusiasm,  had  been  foreign  to  them.     On  the  other  hand, 

wwyihing  useful,  elegant  and  brilliant,  which  owes  its  creation  simply  to  the  favor 

of  i  fOvernmeDt,  and  to  external  support  and  encouragement,  is  the  work  of  the 

l^mies  and  their  age.     The  condition  of  the  arts  at  the  time  of  these  rulers 

,  Wishes  about  the  measure  of  that  which  later  antiquity  had  attained,  and  in  a  few 

kisehef  only  did  the  Romans  make  a  still  further  advance.     (Schlosser).     It  was 

^  practical  sciences,  whose  bloom  in  the  life  of  the  people  ever  corresponds  with 

the  loiBinit  of  their  culture  (or  rather  with  the  decline  which  speedily  follows  the 

MiBmeot  of  this  summit),  and  usually   for  a  considerable   time   maintains   this 

•fcmion— it  was,  I  say,  the  practical  sciences  which  now  occupied  the  foreground. 

"•chief  fame  of  the  Alexandrians  is  based  upon  mathematics,  astronomy,  mechanics, 

•thitectare,  ship-building,  commerce  and  trade.    To  these  we  may  add  bibliography, 

"T  vHieh  special  institutions  existed  with  the  design  of  facilitating  the  replenishment 

*f  atliiifieent  libraries.     The  cultivation  of  the  natural  sciences,  botany  and  pbarma- 

••Joe,  toologj  etc..  was  closely  related  to  medicine.     For  the  former  as  well  as  the 

*tt»,  aad  particularly  for  anatomy,  there  existed  great  collections  or  museum?.     In 

>hirtthis  was  an  age,  which  in  many  respects  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  emperors 

tedoarown  day.     It  showed  its  proper  productiveness  only  in  the  natural  sciences. 

^cehanics  and  medicine,  branches  in  which  a  high  creative  power  may  be  dispensed 

^.  aod  may  be  replaced  by  an  intellectual  force  founded  upon  observation  by 

^Maiof  the  senses,  quite   in  contrast  with   the  arts  and  higher  mental  sciences. 

( Schlo.sser. ) 

The  Alexandrians  were  partly  commentators  and  compilers,  and  partly  inde- 

Pndeat  workers.     They  also  corrupted  and  falsified  many  writings  of  the  earlier 

•■ihors.     Their  edocational  institutions  were  the  "  Museum  "  in  the  Bruchium,  which 

»u  closed  by  the  outrageous  Caracalla  (A.  D.  188-217),  and  the  "Serapeura",  tho 
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foriner  situated  in  the  eastern,  the  latter  io  the  vestern  part  of  AlejEandria.  Hi 
Museum  was  founded  bj  Ptolemj  Philadelphos,  the  Serapeum  by  Ptolenj  So«| 
Both  conuined  lar^e  libraries,  vhich  the  Ptolemies,  in  emalation  of  the  kings  (^ 
PerKamus,  increased  until  they  are  said  to  hare  contained  700.000  rolla  of  papjni 
The  library  of  the  Museum  was  thrice  consumed  by  fire,  tik.  in  B.  C.  47,  and  A.  D.  Il 
and  ff'A2^  that  of  the  Serapeum  was  destroyed.  A.  D.  391  at  the  instigation  of  ■ 
fanatical  Christian  bishop  Theophilus.  The  scientific  treasures  amsased  in  tlNp 
edifices  consisted,  however,  not  of  books  only,  but  also  of  collections  of  every  Ui 
';specialty  anatomical,  zoological,  botanical  preparations,  and  mechanical  appani^ 
all  of  which  were  open,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  to  the  disposition  of  both  teacki| 
and  HtudentK.  I 

In  confce(|uence  of  her  preference  for  the  departments  of  natural  science  All 
andria  was,  even  far  into  the  Middle  Afies,  the  special  school  for  their  study.  Indi 
from  h<'r  walls  a  knowledtrc*  of  these  branches  was  spread  abroad  to  the  AralmiBi] 
the  KaHt,  HO  that  "  The  University  of  Alexandria"  was  regarded  as  the  most  inport(| 
of  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Ancients.  In  later  Roman  and  Ml 
mediafval  times,  the  study  of  medicine  in  Alexandria,  as  Ammianus  Mareelliq 
n; marks,  was  a  i^reat  recommendation— as  great  as  when  a  physician  of  the  pvM 
day  can  say  that  he  has  studied  in  Vienna,  Paris  or  London,  though  it  may  be  ll 
he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  very  different  matters  from  medicine  while  in  th 
citieM. '  Medicine,  botany,  physics  and  mathematics  were  especially  cultivated  bl 
Both  teachers  and  scholars  dwelt  in  the  institution,  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  foi^ 
n*ooiv(*d  high  salaries  and  a  free  residence,  and  many  students  also  had  tir 
n!si(lcnc<«  and  maintenance  free  of  all  expense.  Here  met  and  mingled  Grp 
KiryptiuriH  and  Jews,  in  a  manner  totally  unlike  that  of  any  scientific  institoj 
of  ancifut  timos.  Hence  this  university,  alone  amongl  those  of  all  antiqd 
received,  almoHt  from  the  outset,  an  international  character,  and  educated  tbe  !■ 
physiciariK  of  all  thr;  ancient  schools. 

TIm!  Miiscuin  contained  also  (in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  temples)  places 
pnwribinj:  for  the  sick,  a  sort  of  clinic  for  out-patients. 

To  ImiIchi^  to  the  Museum,  or  to  be  from  the  Museum,  had  as  great  a  chariB 
thi*  HavuntH  of  that  day,  and  rendered  them  as  conscious  of  their  own  importancf 
our  litli'N  '*  I'VIIow  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences''  etc.  have  upon  our  professors  of 
preHciit  (lay.     (Schlosser. ) 

TtiiH  epoch  which,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  dogmatic  t 
(li'iicy  of  medicine,  must  l>e  regarded  as  an  epoch  of  realism,  or  rather 


1.  Till'  MiHiMim  was  first  burned  durin<£  the  stru}!)cle  between  Ciesar  and  Pompey, 
an  (*xtonsion  of  the  flames  from  Ca'sar  s  fleet.  It  was  probably  restored 
<'l«*opatra,  and  is  said  to  have  been  again  destroyed  during  a  revolt  which  bi 
out  in  tli«*  roi^n  of  (iailienus,  about  A.  I).  2G5.  I  know  nothing  of  any  calai 
to  the  MuKcum  A.  I>.  H9().  unless  the  author  supposes  it  to  have  shared  the 
<»f  tin-  Serapeum  noticed  in  the  text.  The  date  A.  D.  032  evidently  refers  tfl 
(h'Htriiction  of  ihf  library  bj*  the  Saracens,  which,  however,  Gibbon  pli 
in<;iO.     (IL) 

*2.  AnimiantiH  Marcelliiius,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  378,  says:  "Again  of  medi< 
the  aid  of  which  in  our  pre.*<t>iit  extravatrant  and  luxurious  wny  of  life  is  incesss 
required,  the  study  is  carried  on  with  daily  increasing  en^ierness ;  so  thati 
the  employment  be  of  itself  creditable,  it  is  sufficient  as  a  recommendation 
jiny  medical  man  to  be  able  to  say  that  h»>  was  educated  at  Alexandria. 
this  is  enough  to  say  on  this  subject."     (H.) 
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ppoch  of  reallBtic  reactioa  against  Dogmatism/  was  dtatingutshed  by  thr 

iraoce  of  the  famoas  founder  of  human  anatomy,  a  physician  compared 

anttf^uity  with  Hippocrates  bimsetf : 

UcROPHiLU^  of  Chalcedon  (about  335-280  B.  C),    A  pupil  of  Praxag- 

i  of  Coe^  ordinary  physician  of  Ptolemy  Soter  (B,  C.  323-284),  and  the 

'  AgDodioe  (who  practised  midwifer}-  in  Athens  under  the  same  dlf- 

hftt  the  hands  of  her  male  colleagues  as  those  which  meet  our  doe- 

al  the  prtsent  day),  Herophilus  inhented  from  Praxagoras  a  pre- 

for  anatomical  investigation,  and  pursued  his  studies  upon  human 

und  even  upon  the  living  bodies  of  crnivicts.  —  A  contemporary 

(if  tieiophiluf},  and  a  physician  valued  no  less  highly  in  all  antiquity,  was 

K&AHiSTKATUS  of  luLis   on  the  island  of  t'eos,  one  of  the   Cyclades. 

teachers  were  Chrysippus  of  Cntdos^  Metrodorus  and  Theophrnstus. 

lAi  Hist  be  was  a  simple  practitioner  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 

jtagfiosis  and  treatment  in  the  case  of  Antiochus  I.  Soter  (B.  C.  281-262), 

Ihr  sonof  Scleucus  Nieator  (B.  C\  312-281).     Antiochus  had  fallen  dea* 

Ijn»nitely  in  love  with  his  step-mother  Stratonice,  and  Erasistratus,  who  was 

llhe  ortlinary   ph3^etcian   of  king   Seleucus,   recognized   the  cause  of   the 

i^ce*M  illoe«8  by  his  palpitation,  trembling,  perspiration  and  blushing  on 

of  Ihat  lady,  and  cured  him  by  the  homa?opathie  treatment  of 

with  the  object  of  his  desire.     His  success  was  rewarded  with  a 

of  100  talente  (about  1100,000).     Subsequently  Erasistratus  lived  in 

ia  as  ordinary  physician  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B  C.  284-246), 

Hgn  of  great  srientifie  importance  in  the  history  of  that  city,     Era- 

iistratofl  died  about  B.  C.  280  and  was  buried  near  the  mountain  Mycale^ 

lite  Samos. 

Fr^^m  the  doctrines  of  each  of  these  physicians,  who  belonged  to  the 

olden  Age  of  Alexandrian  erudition,  but  of  whose  teachings  very  little 

pfeaer\'ed   to  us,  descended  a  school,  which  survived  to  a  late 

tltat  of  the  Herophilists  until  about  A.  D.  100,  and  that  of  the 

i  of  Erasistratus  until  about  A.  1>.  200.     They  fought  with  learned 

ioaeity  to  the  very  end. 

To  Ri^ark  the  doctrines  of  their  foiindera  we  place  th^'in  here  tn  contract  with 

Herophilus.  ^^^^^^ilrasiatratus. 

Akatovy  Axn  PuYsim.oiiv.  ^^^^^^Htaua|np0YfitoLot;Y, 

Knew    tkn  ascribed  ^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^tetltose  of  »e hho- 

di  vidod  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K  tlie 
%kmv    ^h>«'ct  will,    i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ni  baton  CO, 

irhirli  cxlend  from   bone  lo  hoi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      He 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  and 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K|,  he 
hm  ficnft^  frooi  >  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  convolu- 

|lieof<m.*d  the   calaoiutt  svrtr 


If  nne^t  alflo  fie  called 
«3(Ml  Bt^Icinr 
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tela  choro'idea,  the  venous  sinases  and 
the  torciilar  Herophili.  According  to 
him  the  fourth  cerebral  ventricle  is  the 
seat  of  the  soul. 


He  discovered  the  chyliferous  and 
lymphatic  vessels. 

Described  accurately  the  liver,  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  epididymis,  daodenum  (to 
which  he  gave  its  name),  and  also  the 
OS  hyoides,  the  uvea,  the  vitreous  humor, 
the  retina,  aod  the  ciliary  processes. 

He  called  the  pulmonary  artery  the 
vena  arteriosa,  and  the  pulmonary  vein 
the  arteria  venosa,  and  knew  that  the 
left  spermatic  vein  sometimes  originated 
from  the  renal. 

He  distinguished  in  respiration  a  systole* 
a  diastole,  and  a  period  of  rest,  the  last 
of  which  arises  from  the  desire  to  both 
expire  and  inspire.  The  vessels  receive 
pneuma  from  the  lungs  and  the  skin 
(perspiration?). 

He  founded  the  doctrine  of  the  pulse 
(rythm,  the  bounding  pulse,  varieties 
according  to  age).  The  pulse  is  com- 
municated by  the  heart  to  the  walls  of  the 
arteries.  He  distinguishes  between  arter- 
ies and  veins,  and  admits  that  the  former 
contain  blood. 


-^Etiolooy. 
Diseases  originate  in  a  corruption  of 
the  humors.  Paralysis  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  itifluence  of  the  nervous  force.  Sudden 
death  depends  upon  paralysis  of  the 
heart.  He  laid  little  weight  upon  ^tiol- 
og3%  but  much  more  upon  Symptomatol- 
ogy. 


convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  still 
more  of  the  cerebellum,  as  the  seat  of 
thought,  and  located  mental  diseases  in 
the  brain.  The  development  of  the  em- 
bryo takes  place  by  new  formation  (epifse- 
nesis). 

Knew  the  lymph  and  chyle  vessels,  and 
gave  as  their  contents  air  and  milk  alter 
nately.  Named  the  parenchyma  of  the 
liver,  whose  invisible  canals  discharge  the 
bile,  the  trachea  (heretofore  called  "arte- 
ria"), the  valve  of  the  vena  cava  {n\^ 
vula  trichlogyna),  the  chordae  tendinee 
of  the  heart  The  latter  organ,  accord- 
ing to  him,  contains  no  blood,  an  idea 
which  Galen  refuted  by  puncturing  its 
walls.  Theoretically  he  assumed  anas- 
tomoses of  the  arteries  and  veins,  which, 
however,  normally  terminate  in  closed 
extremities  opposite  each  other. 

Respiration  is  the  introduction  of  pneu- 
ma, which  at  first  goes  into  the  palmo- 
nary  veins,  and  thence  through  the  heart 
into  the  bloodless  arteries.  This  pneama 
in  the  heart  is  vital  spirits,  in  the  brain 
animal  spirits. 

The  influx  of  the  pneuma  into  the 
arteries  occasions  their  dilatation  and 
thus  the  pulse,  which  is  a  passive  process 
propagated  from  the  heart.  The  arteries 
contain  simple  air. 

Digestion  takes  place  through  friction 
of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  (latro-physi- 
cian!);  nutrition,  by  the  addition  of  new 
particles ;  secretion  by  the  non-attractive 
force.  The  bile  is  useless ;  likewise  the 
spleen  and  other  viscera.  Drinks  do  not 
enter  the  air  passages. 

He  shows  traces  of  pathological  anat- 
omy :  induration  of  the  liver  in  dropsy. 

^Etiology. 
The  chief  cause  of  disease  is  plethora 
and  aberration  of  the  humors  {error  loci); 
in  fevers  in  the  larger,  in  inflammation  in 
the  smaller  arteries.  Inflammation  arises 
when  the  blood  is  detained  in  the  small 
vessels  by  the  pneuma  driven  from  the 
heart  into  the  arteries:  fever  occurs  when 
the  pneuum  is  crowded  back  to  the  heart 
by  the  venous  blood,  and  blood  gets  into 
the  large  arteries.     Dropsy  always  pro- 
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Sbmbiologt. 
ophilus  divided  thin    science  into 
0fU8,  Prognosis  and  Anamnesis.^ 

Tberapbutics. 
rophilns  followed  in  part  Hippoc- 

laid  great  stress  upon  diet;  bled 
mtlj;  osed  freelj  compoaiid  and 
led  specific  remedies.    In  haemor- 

ke  practised  ligation  of  the  limbs, 
fu  the  first  to  administer  cookinjc- 
i  remedy,  as  we  know,  still  given 
r  without  effect  in  haemoptysis).    He 

friend  of  much  medication. 


Pbarmacoi.oot. 
preferred  vegetable  remedies,  and 
good'4Nytanist     He  desienated  rem- 
IS  "  Hands  of  the  gods." 

Surgery. 
*ophiln8  likewise    cultivated  e^pe- 
the  treatment  of  ulcers. 


ceeds  from  the  liver.  Paralysis  is  due  to* 
an  aberration  of  the  moisture  which  nour- 
ishes the  nerves  of  motion. 

Semeiologt. 
Critical  evacuations  can  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  injurious  with  great . 
difficulty  only. 

Therapeutics. 
Erasistratus  rejected  Hippocrates,  and, 
like  Chrysippus,  utterly  discarded  bleed- 
ing, as  well  as  purgatiou ;  recommended 
baths,  enematR)  emetics,  friction,  cupping, 
temperance  of  life,  ligation  of  the  limba 
to  close  the  anastomosing  vessels,  which 
in  haemorrhage  are  open.  Was  a  fore- 
runner of  Hahnemann  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  powerful  effects  of  the  smallest 
doses  of  medicine:  three  drops  of  wine 
was  a  very  beneficial  drink  in  biiioua 
diarrhoea. 


Surgery. 
Erasistratus  discarded  paracentesis  ab- 
dominis; opened  the  abdomen  to  apply 
remedies  directly  to  the  affected  spot ; 
invented  a  kind  of  catheter.*  In  order  to 
explain  haemorrhage  during  surgical  oper- 
ations, he  supposes  that  the  pneunia  first 
escapes  out  of  the  arteries,  and  is  then 
replaced  by  venous  blood,  so  that  no 
bleeding  arises  from  the  bloodless  arteries. 


Obstetrics. 
kpew  the  changes  of  the  portio 
lis  in  pregnancy,  and  regarded 
uation  as  necessary  to  pretrnnncy 
health.  Difficult  labors  arise  from 
•rse  position,  incomplete  dilatation 
cervix,  non-rupture  of  the  mem- 
,  inertia  uteri,  death  of  the  foetus, 
rhage,  tumors  etc. 

I  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  differences  of  doctrine,  rude  in 
elves,  and  still  more  rudely  defended,  afforded  abundant  opportunities 
imed  disputes  and  the  foundation  of  "schools",  and  that  these 
iunities  might  easily  continue  to  exist  in  an  age  of  erudition  and 
alit}-.     To  this  was  added  too  the  superabundance  of  physicians,  a 


nembrance  or  recollection  of  what  has  occurred.     (H.) 
catheter  was  employed  as  early  as  the  n^e  of  the  Hippocratists. 
nt  of  Erasistratus  was  shaped  like  the  Roman  S.     ( H.) 


The  instrii- 
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condition  which  always  favors  specialism  in  practice,  and  which  was  tu 
more  marked  in  this  age  than  in  the  classical  period  proper.  Among  tlm 
class  of  specialists  the  iithotomists  were  prominent,  and  among  these  agun 
the  name  of 

Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (about  6.  C.  230)  deserves  special  notioe:' 
The  Iithotomists,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  degraded  their  art  by  the  most 
infamous  practices.^ — At  this  period  medicine  was  divided  more  decidedly 
than  heretofore  into  Pharmacy,  Surgery  and  Dietetics  (medicine  proper).* 

a.  The  Herophilists  (B.  C.  290  to  about  A.  D.  100),  who  in  htcr 
times  fell  into  subtile  refinements,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  polie^. 
had  their  original  headquarters  at  Alexandria.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
literati,  however,  by  Ptolemy  Ph3'Scon  (B.  C.  145-117),  they  took  reftigeit 
Laodicea.     Among  the  earlier  of  them  belonig 

EuDEMUs  the  Anatomist  (B.  C.  290), 
who  described  the  bones,  the  nerves,  the  brain  and  the  fringes  of  the  Fallopian  tabti; 

Demetrius  of  Apamea  in  Cilicia  (B.  C.  276), 
who  named  and  described  diabetes,  but  was  especially  distinguished  as  an  obstetrieiti. 
He  divided  haemorrhages  into  those  arising  from  an  injury  of  the  vessels,  and  those 
which  have  their  origin  in  atony,  "anastomosis"  or  simple  ezodation  of' blood, 
without  any  lesion  of  the  vessels,  but  simply  as  the  result  of  thinness  of  the  blood  or 
of  the  vascular  walls.  Dropsy  he  divided  inaccurately  into  tympanites  and  ascitei 
He  cultivated  pharmacology  and  particularly-  obstetrics,  in  which  latter  departncik 
he  ascribed  difficult  labor  to  abnormities  of  the  foetus,  the  passages,  or  to  the  conditioi 
of  the  womb,  (excessive  size  of  the  head  or  of  the  other  parts,  false  pooition,  deatk 
and  emphysema  of  the  foetus,  small  pelvis,  diseases  of  the  womb,  mental  and  phjtieil 
disturbances  etc).  In  the  normal  position  the  head  was  downward,  the  arms  on  tW 
thighs,  or  the  feet  down.  Abnormal  positions  were  the  presentation  of  one  or  bolk 
hands,  or  the  existence  of  wrong  rotation  of  the  head. 

Callianax  (B.  C.  270), 
notorious  for  his  harshness  {*)  ; 

Bacchius  (B.  C.  264), 
who  wrote  commentaries  upon  Hippocrates,  mentioned  four  causes  of  hsemorrhafe: 
laceration,  suppuration,  anastomosis  and  exudation  (the  latter  the  chief),  and  deeland 
that  the  pulse  originated  in  the  whole  body,  a  doctrine  violently  opposed  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Erasistratns ; 

Chrysermus, 
who  considered  the  pulse  a  function  of  the  arteries  alone,  and  entirely  excluded  tbe 
heart  from  its  formation ; 


He  invented  a  kind  of  lithotrite.     (H.) 

Antiochus  VI.,  of  Syria,  was  murdered,  at  the  instigation  of  Tryphon,  by  tht 

Iithotomists  in  a  pretended  operation  for  stone  (B.  C.  143).     (H.) 
That,  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Herodotus,  Greek  physicians  divided  mediciM  * 

into  specialties,  may  be  inferred  from  the  expression  of  that  author,  in  whichhe 

says  that  the  Egyptians  "also"  divided  up  the  medical  art,  the  "also**  of  COTIM 

implying  that  the  Greeks  did  likewise. 
To  a  patient,  who  lamented  that  he  must  die,  Callianax  replied  shortly :  "Patrodoit 

too,  must  die".     Simon,  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  womefti 

lived  before  Callianax. 
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Mantias  (B.  C.  250), 
wko  wms  a  cnitivator  of  phftrmacologj,  pharmacy  and  bandaging.    He  was  the  first 
who  collected  (he  preparations  of  drugs  into,  a  special  book. 

CTDIA8  of  Mylasa  IN  Caria  (B.  C.  250) 
wrote  eommeiitaries  on  Hippocrates. 

Callimachcs  (B.  C.  246) 
likewiee  wrote  commentaries  on  Hippocrates. 

HXRACLIDES  of  ErTTHR^A  IN  BCEOTIA  (B.  C.  230), 
a  papil  of  Chrysermas,  who  elaborated  the  doctrine  of  the  pulse. 

ASCDREAS  of  CARY8TU8  (B.  C.  210) 
wrote  on  the  history  of  medicine,  pharmacology,  adulterations  of  opium,  invented: 
headagee  and  described  rabies  canina  and  pantophobia  as  special  diseases. 

Aqatharchides  (B.  C.  170) 
described  the  dracnnculua 

ZsNO  of  Laodicea  (B.  C.  210) 
wrote  commentaries  opon  Hippocrates,  regarded  the  heart  as  appendage  to  the 
irteries,  and  explained  the  pulse  by  an  alterhate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  latter. 
He  also  invented  some  compound  remedies. 

Zkuxis, 
vho  wrote  commentaries  upon  Hippocrates,  also  founded  a  special  school  at  Laodicea,^ 
to  which  belonged : 

D108CORIDE8  PHACA8  (about  B.  C.  40), 
physician  of  Cleopatra  and  author  of  24  books  on  medicine; 

Alexander  Philalethes  (A.  D.  20), 
who  made  some  subtle  definitions  of  the  pulse,  to  which 

DEXOSTHENE8  FuiLALETHES  (under  Nero), 
the  famous  physician  of  Marseilles,  subscribed  with  few  alterations.  The  latter  was 
the  most  celebrated  oculist  of  his  time,  and  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  eye  (now  lost) 
was  the  authority  upon  this  subject  until  about  A.  D.  1000.  The  use  of  the  term 
hrpochysis  for  cataract  (instead  of  the  glaucoma  of  Hippocrates),  originated  with  this 
school,  though  it  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians. 

Aristoxenes  (A.  D.  79) 
devoted  himself  to  the  pulse  and  pharmacology'. 

Apollonius  Mys,  Apollonius  Ther  of  Tyre 
and  others  also  belong  among  the  later  Herophilists. 

To  the  followers  of 

b.  Enidstratas,   whose  school  continued  from  B.  C.  280  to  about 
A.  D.  200,  belong: 

Strato  of  Berytus  in  Cgele-Syria  (B.  C.  280), 
who  wrote  commenuries  on  Hippocrates  and  discarded  venesection  because  of  the 
difficalty  of  distinguishing  between  arteries  and  veins.     One  of  his  pupils  was  Apol- 
lonina  Stratonicus : 

Xenophon  of  Cos  (about  B.  C.  290) 
lived  before  Apollonius  of  Memphis  (B.  C.  250),  and  wrote  on  botany,  the  pulse,  med- 
icines and  diseases  of  women.     He  regarded  the  departure  of  worms  from  the  body  a 
dangerons  sign  in  diseases. 

1.  Zeuxis  flourished  probably  about  B.  C.  50.     (H.) 
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Apollophanes  (B.  C.  200) 
was  physician  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (B.  C.  222-186). 

NiciAS  of  Miletus  (about  B.  0.  290), 
a  friend  of  Theocritus,  the  inventor  of  the  idji  (the  only  new  species  of  poetrj  of  A 
Alexandrian  a^e), 

Charidemus  (between  B.  C.  290  and  260), 
as  well  as  his  contemporaries 

Artemidorus,  Hermogenes,  Athenion,  Miltiadeb 
(the  last  two  writers  upon  the  diseases  of  women),  and  Apemantes,  an  opponeili 
venesection,  are  re^rarded  as  partisans  of  Erasistratus. 

A  special  school,  whose  principles  were  opposed  to  all  bleeding,  M 
founded  by  Hicesius  of  Smyrna  (B.  C.  30),  Ptolemjeub  and  MmopoM 
the  fHend  of  Hicesius. 

1  hey  cultivated  pharmacolojry  and  dietetics.  To  this  Fchool  —  though  the  poi 
of  the  physicians  of  this  "age  of  schools"  and  their  precise  distribution  are  mli 
frequently  uncertain  —  belong  also: 

Philoxenus  (about  B.  C.  260), 
a  famous  surjieon,  and  author  of  a  surpcal  text-book,  now  lost,  and  the  far  later 

Marti ALI8  (A.  D.  150), 
who  cultivated  anatomy.     The  following  physicians  and  sur^seons  of  the  Alezsndii 
period  should  also  be  mentioned : 

DeMETRUTS  of  BlTHYNIA, 
an  eminent  physician ;  Sostratus,  Nymphodorup,  and  Nileus  (all  about  B.  G.  H 
Euelpistus,  Tryphon,  bothof  Sidon;  Amyntas  of  Rhodes,  the  famous  Paiiicnl 
Perigenes  (the  three  latter  between  B.  C.  00  and  30).  and  others,  who  devoted  fl 
enerjiies  to  the  invention  of  machines,  bandages  etc.,  to  which  they  jjare  cwii 
names,  while  a  few  rendered  service  to  the  study  of  hernia,  as  e.  >c. 

Heron, 
an  Alexandrian  mathematician,  physicist  and  physician,  a  contemporary  of  An 
medos  of  Syracuse  (born  about   B.  C.  280).  and  the  describer  of  the  water-oil 
invented  by  his  teacher  Ctesibius.*    Heron  lived  about  B.  C.  250,  and  his  memw; 
preserved  in  medicine  down  to  the  present  day  by  an  invention  (Heron's  pad), 
also  discussed  umbilical  hernia,  enterocele  and  epiplocele,  while 

G0R(JIAH 
proved  that  umbilical  hernia  mijiht  contain  simple  air  etc. 

The  disciples  of  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus  fell  more  and  in 
into  the  discussion  of  empty  subtilties  —  and  so  the  aid  afforded  by  1 

1.  An  instrument  in  which  air  was  driven  into  Hute-like  tubes  bj*  a  stream  of  wa 
It  was  played  something  like  our  orchestrion.  It  may  be  remarked  here  t 
(accordinj:  to  Xohl)  the  serious  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  had  degenera 
even  in  the  Alexandrian  period  into  virtuosoship,  and  brilliant  efiects  W 
soufiht  by  the  employment  of  numbers.  Ptolemj-  Philadelphus  e.  g.  presei 
OUO  musicians,  including;  300  singers  who  played  upon  the  cithara.  Among 
Romans  this  tendency  was  earned  still  further,  and  in  Ca'sar's  time  on  < 
occasion  1200  singers  and  musicians  performed  together  in  Rome,  a  phenomei 
again  witnessed  in  our  day.  The  Greek  musical  notation  was  transmitted  tc 
by  the  Alexandrian  Alypins,  about  B.  C.  860. 
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3lemic8  to  the  advancement  of  science  bore  no  f^uit  of  importance,  if  we 
oept  from  this  judgment  anatomy,  and  perhaps  materia  medica. 

As  the  schools  already  mentioned  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
istotle,  so  the  third  Alexandrian  school, 

c    The  School  of  Empirics  (B.  C.  280  to  about  A.  D.  117),  was 

pecially  due  to  the  influence  of  the  skeptics.     Skepticism,  inaugurated  by 

rrrho  of  Elis  (B.  C.  376-288),   was  introduced  by  iEnesidemus  *  into 

e  medicine  of  the  Empirics,  who  assumed  originally  the  title  of  Teretics, 

Mnemoneutics,  and  only  at  a  later  period  took  that  of  Empirics. 

This  school  (if  we  except  that  of  Hippocrates)  undoubtedly  defended 
e  best  principles,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
ethods  of  medical  investigation  and  treatment.  The  Empirics  rejected 
I  useless  all  search  after  the  causes  of  disease,  and  all  knowledge  of 
latomy— certainly  a  grave  mistake  —  but,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  the 
reatest  weight  upon  experience.  The  foundations  of  the  latter  were 
xident,  history  (the  remembrance  of  earlier  cases  and  anamnesis),  and  the 
pplication  of  similar  cases  (analog}'),  which  together  composed  the  so-called 
Empiric  tripod".  In  new  diseases  there  was  added  thereto  invention, 
tich,  as  practical  experience,  in  so  far  as  it  was  awakened  b}*  earlier 
iperience,  formed  a  fourth  category*.  They  rejected  all  a  priori  reasoning, 
nd  had  recourse  to  the  so-called  h3'potyposes  (i.  e.  definitions,  in  which  no 
ttention  was  paid  to  the  hidden  causes),  as  well  as  to  "  nominal,  instead 
f  real,  definitions  '*,  and  to  the  epilogism  (i.  e.  a  knowledge  of  the  causes 
f  disease  acquired  from  actual  observation),  by  which  all  fruitless  antece- 
ient  reasoning  was  cut  off.  If  e.  g.  a  person  has  become  insane,  and  a  scar 
3  also  found  upon  his  head,  one  infers  from  the  latter  the  hidden  exciting 
ause  of  the  disease,  the  wound  of  the  head.  The  Empirics  also  discarded 
he  doctrine  of  indications.  They  wished  only  to  cure  the  patient — an 
lodeniably  practical  aim — and  thus  to  fulfil  the  highest  dut}-  of  medicine, 
fhich  is  not  aided  by  fine-spun  theories.  According  to  their  views,  disease 
)  a  coincidence  of  accidents,  which  always  concur  in  the  human  body  in 
be  same  way,  and  whose  number  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  from 
single  accident  one  can  seldom  judge  of  diseases,  and  determine  their 
^tment.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  addition  of  more  recent  cases,  the 
me  and  the  onier  of  their  occuiTcnce  are  also  of  controlling  importance. 

The  founder  of  the  School  of  Empirics,  whose  aim  was  opposition  to 
e  absolute  rule  of  the  Dogmatism  of  that  period,  was 

PuiLiNUS  of  Cos  (B.  C.  280), 
)upil  of  Herophilns,  and  a  commentator  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.     He  dis- 
iled  all  dogmas  and  laid  weight  upon  autopsy^  alone,  a  term  which  became  sub- 

.Enesldemus  was  a  native  of  Crete  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  probabl}'  about 
B.  C.  40.     He  wrote  eight  books  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho.     (H.) 

It  sboald  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Empirics  employed  the  term  autopsia 
in  its  strictly  etymological  sense  to  designate  personal  observation,  and  not  as 
jtjnonomoas  with  autopsia  cadaverica  or  post  mortem  examination,  as  the  term 
is  very  frequently  emploj'ed  at  the  present  da}-.     (H.) 
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sequently  the  shibboleth  of  the  Empiric  sect,  and  is  again  met  with  in  the  I'tb 
century  and  the  pathological  schools  of  the  19th.  Yet  Philinus  declared  thattfe 
anatomical  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  from  Herophilus  had  not,  as  tmk, 
helped  him  at  all  in  the  cure  of  the  sick.    ,His  successor,  however, 

Serapion  of  Alexandria  (B.  C.  270), 
from  his  importance  in  the  school  was  also  styled  its  second  founder.  He  was  alvij* 
at  war  with  Hippocrates,  and  gave  vogue  to  several  curious  remedies,  e.  g.  tb 
testicles  of  the  wild  boar  in  epilepsy.  He  likewise  recommended  sulphur  in  cbim 
diseases  of  the  skin,  the  heart  of  the  hare,  turtle's  blood  and  —  crocodile's  dos^ 
The  latter  through  his  influence  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  very  high  price.  SerapNi: 
wished  to  discard  all  hypotheses  and  to  avoid  all  wrangling.  He  lived  about tU 
period  of  the  greatest  scientific  activity  in  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy  Eaergelw 
(B.  C.  24B~221),  who  authorized  the  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Septaagiik 

Glaucias  (B.  C.  260) 
wrote  a  collection  of  alphabetical  commentaries  upon  Hippocrates,  with  the  dengi 
of  proving  him  a  supporter  of  the  Empirics.     He  was  likewise  the  inventor  of  tkl 
"Empiric  tripod",  and  prided  himself  greatly  upon  his  invention. 

Zeuxis  the  Empiric  (B.  C.  250) 
was  also  an  eminent  physician. 

Heraclides  of  Ta^entum  (B.  C.  240), 
a  pupil  of  Mantias  the  Herophilist,  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Empirics,  ul 
wrote  extensive  commentaries  upon  Hippocrates,  with  treatises  on  the  core  if 
internal  diseases,  pharmacy,  food,  the  pulse  etc.  He  employed  opium  interatlllf 
to  procure  sleep,  and  treated  "phrenitis '  in  a  darkened  chamber,  with  daily  eneiDili. 
venesection,  and  poultices  to  the  head.  He  likewise  occupied  himself  with  tbeeoi- 
metic  art  and  the  study  of  poisons,  and  mentions  the  strangulation  of  hernia. 

Apollonius  "the  Empiric"  (about  B.  C.  230)  and 

Apollonius  Biblas  (B.  C.  230-200) 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  latter  was  also  tW 
author  of  treatises  upon  drugs. 

Apollonius  of  Cittium  in  Cyprus, 
lived  much  later— about  B.  C.  50 — but  likewise  wrote  commentaries  upon  Hippoe- 
rates  with  some  original  treatises.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Zopyrus. 

The  subjects  of  medicines  and  poisons  in  this  day  claimed  so  mock 
interest  that  even 

Attalus  111.  of  Peroamus'  in  Mysia  (B.  C.  138-133),  and  Mithbi- 
DATEs  the  Great  of  Pontus  (B.  C.  124-64), 

occupied  themselves  with  their  study,  established  botanical  gardens  for  this  purpoMi 
and  experimented  with  poisons  and  antidotes.     The  so-called  "  Mithridaticam",  ft 

1.  Capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexandw, 
and  the  scat  of  a  university  and  academy  of  fine  arts  (Altar  of  Pergamus).  Ift 
was  long  a  rival  of  Alexandria,  especially  in  regard  to  its  library,  which  WM 
founded  by  Eumenes  II.  (B.  C.  197-159).  When  Ptolemy  II.  had  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  papyrus,  in  order  to  deprive  the  kings  of  Pergamos  of  the 
material  for  the  increase  of  their  collection  of  books,  parchment  is  said  to  hvn 
been  invented  here  to  take  its  place.     (Baas.) 

Pergamus    was    the  birthplace  of   Galen,   and  the  seat  of  a  very  fiunooi 
A^clepieion,  which  was  visited  by  Caracalla  as  late  as  A.  D.  215.    (H.) 
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Chlj  prized  uo'iTersal  antidote  esteemed  down  even  to  modern  times,  derived  its 
une  from  the  latter  roonarcii.     At  this  period  too  lived 

Cleophantis  (B.  C.  138), 
'ho  was  the  teacher  of  Asclepiades  of  Bitb3'nia  and  wrote  on  remedies,  and  the  poet, 
^mmarian  and  physician 

NiCANDER  of  Colophon  (B.  C.  136)  in  Lydia, 
idncated  in  Alexandria,  whose  poems  *'Theriaca"  (On  poisonous  beasts)  and 
'  Aiexipharmaca **  (antidotes)  are  still  extant.  The  first  contains  descriptions  of 
she  bites  of  serpents,  especially  of  the  viper,  mentions  leeches,  cups  and  burning  out 
ihe  bitten  part.  The  second  poem  teaches  the  removal  of  the  poison  in  the  first 
phee  bj  emetics,  nnd  its  envelopment  by  drinks  (milk,  oil,  wine  etc.).  It  also 
Incribes  in  irenernl  the  symptoms  in  cases  of  internal  poisoning,  especially  by  opium, 
eolthicam,  henbane,  litharge,  white  lead  etc. 

In  the  lost  century  before  Christ  lived 
Cratevas  (B.  C.  70), 
m  fuDons  rhizotoroist,  who  dedicated  to  Mithridates  a  work  on  pbarinncology  with 
colored  plates. 

PosiDONius  (B.  C.  70) 
too  \i  reckone<i  among  the  Empirics,  and  indeed,  even  Cleopatra  i  B.  C.  t>9-30), 
^aghter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  magnificent  and  captivating  spouse  of  her  brother 
PloleiDT  XII..  Dionysus,  is  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  in  consequence  of  her 
beriry  labors  on  the  subjects  of  cosmetics  and  diseases  of  women.  Her  course  of 
tte  WIS  undoubtedly  adapted  to  give  her  abundant  experience  in  these  branches,  and 
«t  need  only  admit  that  her  amours  with  Csesar,^  Antony  and  others  left  her 
•ificient  leisure  to  devote  to  their  study.' 

In  this  too  she  had  as  models  her  predecessors,  the  beautiful  and  starry-haired 
Bpfpnicc.  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Berenico  and  wife 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  both  of  whom  had  invented  famous  ointments  and  per- 
fumeries. Indeed,  according  to  the  papyrus  Ebers,  articles  of  luxury  and  cosmetic 
appliances  were  in  common  use  in  Kgypt  at  an  extremely  early  period,  and  were  as 
popular  there  as  under  Louis  XIV.  and  the  regency,  tlioujrh  their  fragrance  could  not 
»l  either  period  remove  the  odor  of  the  vices  of  society. 

Cleopatra  prescribes,  e.  g.  for  ulcers  of  the  vulva:  arsenic,  burnt  paper,  elaterium, 
fctbyri««,  sulphur  aa.  6.6  grammes.  Rub  together  and  apply,  or  insert  as  a  pessary. 
•Hce  daily,  night  and  morning,  until  the  ulcer  is  healed.  She  is  also  acquainted 
'ith  condylomata,  rhagades  and  gonorrhoea,  and  discusses  diseases  of  pregnant 
4rturient  and  lying-in  women  etc.  Whether  the  queen  was  the  real  authoress  of  the 
ork  ascrilMHj  to  her  pen  is  doubtful. 

The  number  of  the  later  Empirics  is  great,  but  even  their  period  is 
ot  always  well  established.     We  notice  only 

Heras  of  Cappadocia  (B.  C.  .*50), 
ho  wrote  a  treatise  on  pharmacology  (Narthexi ; 


Kven  in  this  fallen  ajre  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  s«ciencc  in  Ale.xaiidria 
stood  ftO  high  that  Ca*sar,  the  ruler  of  the  Romans  (at  that  time  at  the  summit 
of  their  power),  authorized  the  Alexandrian  Sosigenes  to  reform  the  calendar. 

With  Cleopatra  disappeared  from  the  Htage  of  history  the  Greek  family  of  the 
Ptolemies,  only  to  survive,  however,  (something  like  our  Hohenstaulen  family) 
in  ih*'  immortal  records  of  poetry  and  romance.  Its  Conrudin,  however,  was 
named  Ca;sarion,  and  was  put  to  death  after  the  battle  of  Actiuni  by  the  cowardly 
Octavianns. 

9 
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MeNODOTUS  of  NiCOMEDIA  (A.  D.  100), 
the  inventor  of  the  "  Epilogism  "  ; 

ZoPYRUs  (about  B.  C.  80), 
a  cultivator  of  pharmacology  : 

Theudas  of  Laodicea  (A.  D.  117),  a  Jewish  physician  educated  ii 
Alexandria  and  famous  as  an  anatomist,  but  opposed  by  Galen  ;  Qi7iim% 
Lycus,  Satyrus,  .^Ksciirion  of  Pergamus,  Pelops  of  Smyrna,  Pheciahui^ 
Callicles  and  Numesianus,  who  were  all  teachers  of  Galen. 

Still  later  Empirics  were  Aorippa  and  Sextus  Empiriccs  (A,  D.  193), 
who  exercised  great  influence  even  in  mo<]em  times,  as  e.  g.  opon  Pkni 
Bayle.  Sextus  thought  the  same  thing  might  be  defended  or  opposed  <■ 
equivalent  grounds,  and  was  a  pessimist  also  in  regard  to  the  object tf 
existence.  Both  these  latter  ph^^sicians  belonged  to  the  philosophical  88*  1 
of  the  Skeptics,  the  last  offshoot  of  the  Empiric  school,  which  contiinei  \ 
also  to  the  very  close  of  antiquity. 

That  the  partisans  of  the  two  last  mentioned  "Schools"  fell  into al 
sorts  of  wrangles  and  quarrels,  may  be  judged  both  fh>m  the  known  Mn, 
and  from  the  special  dialectic  training  and  ability  of  the  later  Oreeta^ 
increased,  if  not  awakened,  by  their  active  and  not  alwa3*s  pare  politiai 
and  party  life — yet  the  Empirics  may  remind  us  that  diseases  are  eovei 
by  remedies,  not  by  eloquence.  Our  own  experience  too  of  the  conmoF 
affairs  in  later  times  ma}'  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Alexandrin 
science  exercised  a  controlling  influence  upon  all  subsequent  antiquity,  tii 
supplied  even  to  mediaeval  medicine  its  educiitional  material  Very  mock 
of  what  is  ascribed  to  the  later  writers  among  the  Ancients,  and  espectaDf 
to  Galen,  really  belongs  to.  and  was  taken  from,  the  earlier  Alexandria 
physicians,  whose  works  have  mostly  i)erished. 

10.    VETEBINART  MEDICINE. 

Some  fragments  of  the  veterinary  work  of  Simon  of  Athens  are  itil 
extant.  Xcnophon  and  Aristotle,  too,  touch  ui>on  veterinary  subjects,  and 
special  works  on  this  branch  were  written  b}'  the  famous  Diocles  and 
Epichannus  of  Cos  (about  B.  C.  250),  though  no  relics  of  them  now  remaili 

We  must  here  interrupt,  however,  for  a  short  time,  the  fiirther  diaest* 
sion  of  declining  Grecian  medicine,  to  examine  the  scant}'  traces  <^  indfr 
l)endent  medicine  among  the  Romans, — the  next  most  highly  dviliMi 
people  of  the  old  world. 


II.    THE  MEDICINE  OF  TIIK  ROMANS. 

so  far  as  we  can  speak  of  such  an  art,  did  not  rise  above  the  veiy  M 
rudiments.  In  this  department  also  the  productive  genius  of  the  Oretb 
was  lacking  among  the  Romans,  and  here  too  the  greatest  and  undeoiaih^ 
the  most  original  people  of  antiquity  in  political  science,  borrowed  fkom  thi 
Greeks  intellectual  grafts  to  improve  their  own  dull  (though  vigoioos)  m- 
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ntcresting  aad  none  too  fruitful  mental  culture,  —  a  culture  which  in  fact 
lived,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  imported  spices  of  Grecian  spirit.  And  this 
Grecian  spirit,  so  boundlessly  rich,  so  attractive  and  yet  so  profound,  could 
supply  to  this  people,, undoubtedly  great  in  that  element  wherein  lay  its  own 
weakness,  and  even  in  the  ruin  of  its  native  land,  an  adequate  and  perfect 
poUen,  which  has  for  centuries,  indeed,  fructified  our  own  civilization. 
There  were  then  among  the  Romans  a  semi -original,  mythological  medicine, 
and  traces  of  theui^ic  practices  alone.     All  else  belongs  to  the  Greeks  ! 

According  to   the   well-known    testimony  of  Pliny  the  Romans  had 
originally  no  physicians,  at  least  none  whom  we  can  consider  educated  in 
their  art     '*  The  Roman  people  for  more  than  600  years  were  not,  indeed, 
without  medical  art,  but  they  were  without  physicians."    This  art  consisted 
nereljin  prayers,  dietetic  measures,  prescriptions  from  the  Sibylline  books, 
charms  etc.     That  the  Romans  cherished  much  grosser  superstitions  than 
the  Greeks  is  well  known.     With  rude  simplicity  they  elevated  into  divin- 
ities those  evils  which  especially  harassed  them,  in  order  probably  to  rid 
themselves  of  them  by  such  promotion,  and  then  worshipped  these  deities 
with  fer\'or.     Thus  fever  and  foul  odors  were  worshipped  as  the  goddesses 
Febris  and  Mephitis  ;  in  great  weakness  Fessonia  was  invoked  ;  when  the 
cloaae  exhaled  foul  odors,   Cloacina  !     Even  a  goddess  Scabies  was  not 
waDting,  and  a  plague- god  Angcronia  ;  a  goddess  of  menstruation  and  of 
the  womb,  Fluonia  and  Uterina ;  and  Ossipaga,  goddess  of  the  navel  and 
bones  of  children !     Most  numerous  were  the  goddesses  of  midwifery,  as 
Cania,  who  also  guanled  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  Dea  Natio,  Deae  Car- 
fflent*.   Prosa   and    Postverta,   who  were  invoked  in  false  i)resentations. 
Those  gfxldesses  designed  for  the  female  st'X  siccin  to  have  originated  in 
^he  fam-y  of  the  midwives.     The  inventive  genius  of  servants  mnnifesth' 
ifopplifil  the    necessities  of  mule  superstition  with  the  god   Priapus,   the 
isible  representative  of  male  generative  activity,  wliose  worship  we  have 
Iready  notice<l  among  the  Phcenicians,  and  likwisi*  existed  among  the  Jews 
1  their  Lingamcultus.     The  presiding  divinity  in  medicine,  however,  was 
'ea  Salus.  who  watched  over  both  pul)lic  and  private  weal.     Yet  even  of 
lese  gofls  and  goddesses  none  seem  original,  but  all  to  have  been  invented 
V  Roman  fancy  at  Grecian  suggestion.   The  last  mentioned  goddess  e.  g.  first 
•cfived  a  temple  at  Rome.  B.  C.  450,'  af(er  Ai)ollo  Medieus.  who  enjoyed  one 
i  early  as  B.  C.  4G7.'     With  this  deity  and  their  own  divinities,  who  owed 
leir   ver}'  existence  and  names  to  an  inapt  and  rude  fancy,  the  Romans 
ere   not  satisfied,  but   worshipped  also   Phrygian,   Ki2:yi)tian  and  (Irecian 
edical  go<ls,  and  built  for  them  temples  at  Rome  and  in  other  j)laces.      In 
lese  temples  the  ministrations  were  offered  in  part  by  the  original  fellow- 
mntrymen  of  the  deities  concerned,  lest  perchance  they  might  be  impro})- 


A.  U.  C.   450  or  B.  C.   H02.     It  whs  founded   by  tho  censor  (\  Junius  Bubulcus 

B.  C.  305  and  dedicated  B.  C.  3(12.     ( H. ) 
This  temple  was  vowed  on  the  occa.«;ion  of  a  seven*  epidemic  iit  Home.  H.  ('.  130, 

«nd  dedicated  by  C.  Julius,  consul.  B.  C.  428.     ( 11.  i 
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eriy  executed.  Thus  they  sacrificed  to  ^Eseulapius  (who  was  sunn 
fh>m  Epidaurus,  B.  C.  294.  to  be  a  Roman  God),  to  Isis  and  Senq 
Juno  and  Diana  Lucina,^  and  they  solemnized  the  mysteries  of  the  C 

The  theurgic  practices  to  be  followed  in  public  caiamit\'  undi 
form  of  disease  were  fulfilled  by  the  Haruspices  and  Augurs,  who  m 
Etruscan  origin,  and  rather  ministers  of  state  than  of  religion. 
Pompilius  (reigned  B.  C.  715-672),  who  promulgated  the  law  relati 
the  excision  of  the  child  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  pregnant  woman, 
lished  also  a  College  of  Augurs,  who,  from  the  flight  of  birds  u 
entrails  of  animals,  predicted  health  or  the  reverse,  even  as  late  as  tb 
of  Cicero,  when  they  could  scarcely  look  each  other  in  the  face  wl 
smiling.  Distinguished  men,  nominated  especially  for  this  purposei 
rogated  the  Sibylline  books,  and  in  epidemics  magic  songs,  learned  fhl 
Etruscans,'  were  universally  sung.  In  order  to  propitiate  the  gods  • 
processions  were  also  instituted  (as  at  a  later  period  in  papal  Rome,  ^ 
adopted  much  of  its  pageantry  from  the  heathen),  or  a  nail  was  driY« 
the  right  door-post  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  On  the  ooc 
of  a  dreadful  plague  in  the  year  B.  C.  400,  the  Romans  solemniased  tb 
lectistornium ;  that  is,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  OCN 
borne  through  the  streets,  and  finally  feasted  with  the  best  viands  < 
season. 

Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor  (B.  C.  234-149),  opposed  the  gc 
introduction  of  Grecian  civilization,  as  he  did  everj'thing  not  origini 
Roman  growth  ;  for  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  phenol 
which  has  recurred  so  often  in  history  —  the  deterioration  resulting 
the  contact  of  a  more  highly  cultivated  and  correspondingl3'  effea 
people  with  a  nation  of  lower  intellectual  development,  but  physically 
vigorous — and  hence  he  desired  to  preserve  Roman  popular  medicine  I 
exclusion  of  Orecian  science.  Accordingly  he  himself  practised  mei 
after  an  old  receipt-book,  and  recommended  senseless  magic  songs  (calf 
e.  g.  in  dislocations,  '-  lluat,  hanat.  ista,  pista  sista  damniato  damnao 
Like  the  Pythajroreans  he  considered  the  cabbage  —  probably  ondfl 
form  of  ambrosial  sauerkraut  —  especially  healthy,  as  was  also  wina^ 


1.  roinjmn'  norac(*'s 

**  Montiiim  custos  iiomonmujuo,  Virgo, 
(^iiJi'  laborantos  utero  piiellas 
Tor  vocatu  audis,  adimisque  loto. 
Diva  triforiiiis." 

2.  The  KtruKcans  wero  an  aborijrinal  Italian  rnc«'.  wfio  possr.'<sed  a  very  hiph  of 

tion  long  iM-fon-  tlio  Unmans  came  into  Italy.  In  ceramics,  technici 
architectiiro  tiu-y  occupied  a  liijrh  position,  and  CRrried  on  an  extensive 
merce  with  Iv^ypt  and  tli.^  Orient  in  j:oneral,  as  well  as  with  the  north  of  Bl 
Their  written  lanj^nam*.  however,  has  never  been  deciphered, 

3.  How  coarse  was  the  niod»»  of  life,  even  amonjr  the  old  Romans  of  rank,  n 

inferred  from  the  kitchen  receipts  of  Cato,  in  which  flour-dumplings  pla 
same  rOle  that  they  do  amon^  the  Havarians  of  the  present  day. 
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iri^e  understood  sargical  matters,  and  was  a'  veterinarian  to  boot. 
18  lie  had  sick  cows  placed  upon  their  hind-legs  and  drinks  poured  down 
n  l>y  men  —  but  not  for  the  world  by  women  ! 

In  this  early  period  physicians  formed  a  class  despised  by  the  better  order  of 
nans,  for  medicine,  down  to  the  time  of  Caesar  and  even  later,  was  considered  ed 
inpatioD  unworthy  of  one  of  the  Quirites,  in  fact  as  *' dishonorable."  Old  Roman 
fMcmns.  therefore,  (all  the  physicians  seem  to  have  been  foreigners)  are  never 
ftiitioned  by  name,  thooj^h  we  have  accounts  of  greater  or  lesser  epidemics, 
pecially  camp-epidemics.^  By  degrees,  however,  many  Greek  physicians  of  the 
ver  order  (equivalent  to  the  so-called  "itinerants"  of  the  Middle  Apes)  wandered 
»  Rome,  in  order  to  turn  their  knowledge  into  money  in  the  wealthy  metropolis  of 
»e  world.  In  this  respect  we  may  draw  a  not  uninteresting  historical  parallel 
itlweeD  the  mutual  relations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  those  of  Europe  and  America 
Aa  later  period.  The  older,  civilized  people  fertilized  the  rising  republic  with  their 
ipintQtl  treasures  and  acquirements;  the  new  state,  in  return,  offered  to  the  adherents 
if  the  old  a  better  material  existence  here  than  at  home.  Another  point  of  similarity 
■ajalfio  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  beginning,  chieHy  the  lower  and  impure 
llement.4  of  the  Grecian  medical  profession  travelled  from  Greece  to  the  Roman 
etpiul,  just  as,  afler  about  2000  years,  the  same  thing  occurred  with  respect  to 
Europe  and  America.^  The  Greek  alipta>,  bath-keepers  and  slaves,  who  claimed  in 
Rome  to  be  phj'sicians  and  worked  for  pay,  prepared  for  succeeding  and  competent 
pfcysicitns  in  Rome  the  same  doubts  and  the  same  burden  of  scorn  that  their  modern 

1.  Epidemics  of  a  nosological  character  not  definitel}*  determined  raged  in  the  years 

BC.451,  436.   4:50,   412,  405.   395   (in  the  reports  of  this   so-called    "Pest  of 

Diodoros"  mention  is  made  of  "the  physicians"),  383,365,331,314  294.276, 

212  (before  Syracuse),    205,  182    (in  Rome).    163,  142  (in  Rome),  55  etc.      On 

these  occasions  aid  was  sought  in  lectisternia,  auguries  etc.,   and  at  one  time, 

vbenmen  particularly  succumbed  beneath  the  plague,  370  old  women — a  class 

of  whom  many  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  fallen  victims,  even  among  the 

h«»then,  to  mistaken  belief  and  superstition, — were  condemned  to  death.     Thus 

"»«  "Christians"  do  not  stand  alone  with  their  belief  in  witches! 

*•  The  fanciful  analogy  here  assumed  is  impaired  by  the  consideration  that  while 

w  Greek  medicasters  went  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world  to  make  money  and 

^J*)J  its  pleasures,  the  pioneer  physicians  of  America  came  to  an  untrodden 

''Werness,  for  the  most  part  from  very  different  motives.     Nor  do  I  know  any- 

y^^^t  in  the  history  of  the  American  medical   profession  which   wnrrants  the 

implication  of  the  text  that  its  early  representatives  were  inferior,  mentally  or 

Oorally^  to  the  average  of  their  European   colleagues.     Of  course  the  most  pros- 

P^^s  and  able  European  practitioners   felt   no   temptation   to  exchange   the 

comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilization  for  the  trials  and  dangers  of  colonial  life  in 

America.    Of  course  quacks  and  otheb  adventurers  abounded,  and  it  may  even 

w  ^though  I   know  nothing  to  establish   the  fact^  that  some   of   our   pioneer 

P^yticians  belonged  to  that  class  of  whom  the  poet  wrote  : 

"True  patriots  all;  for  he  it  understood 

They  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good." 

Bat  an  age  and  hemisphere  which  produced  a  Fludd,  a  Greatrakes  a  Digby, 

*  Butler,  with  other  notorious  charlatans,   can  scarcely   rebuke  the   American 

colonies  for  harboring  a  few  less  famoun,  and,  therefore,   less  dangerous,  quacks. 

^e  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  early  physicians  of  the  United  States  have  left 

behind  no  reputation  over  which  their  successors  need  blunh.     (H.) 


compeers  occasioned  for  a  Ions:  time  amon^  the  more  iutelli>rent  Americans.    Gitik 
ph3'8ician8,  therefore,  were  extremely  disafEreeable  to  the  better  Roman  circles,  ail  I 
passed  for  charlatans  and  alchemists.*     The  iirst  Greek  surjieon  who  waR  attraelri| 
to  Rome,  or  rather  the  first  whose  name   has  been  preserved  to  us,  was  a  certail 
Archajjnthus,  from  Peloponnesus,  who   B.  C.  219  even   received  Roman  ciiizfnshipL  [ 
The  story   K^)e.s.    however,    that   he   whs  banished   from  the  city  ns  a  **  caniifei" 
("butcher '  is  the  vulgar  expression  to-day ),  because  bended  the  knife  and  fir«l 
freely. 

Not   lon^   after,    however,   the   Greek   physicians   won    an    honornble  ponilioL  I 
Indeefi  the  mo.st  distinguished  (in'ck  physicians  of  later  times  practised  chiefly ii 
Rome  and  the  iireat  provincial  ciiies  of  the  empire,  to  which  rank  even  Athens  Ml 
sunk.     Here  began  a  period   in  which  a  complete  separation  of  Greek  and  RonH  | 
medicine  is  no  longer  possible,  for  both   were  continually  jostling  each  other  one 
and  the  same  field,  the  Roman   Kmpire.     Yet  the  leading  views  and  tht*  actamlfl 
stance  of  the  science  were  always  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  though   Roman  pbyfr 
cians,  fn»m  this  time  torth,  cultivated  medicine  in   various  ways.     Still  we  mariij, 
in  general  terms   that  thon*  was  no  longer  any  original  Roman  medicine! 

III.    GREKK  MKDICINP:  DOWN  TO  THK  TIME  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

AND    UNTIL   THE    PERIOD    OF    ITS    OVERTHROW. 

((iR.ECO-RO.MAN  MEDICINE.) 

In  spite  of  the  subjection  of  the  Greeks  to  the  political  power  of  tte 
Romans,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  their  political  independence  —  a  eoDditioi» 
united  among  other  people  with  their  spiritual  power,  their  inmost  htb^ 
and  their  capacity  for  action  —  still  this  unique  Greek  people  preserved  it!*' 
old  creative  activit}'  and  power,  ruled  the  Romans  through  these  in  tto 
field  of  science,  and  thus  van«|uished  their  political  conquerors  in  the  spho^ 
of  intellect.    I'pon  all  people  with  whom  the  peculiar  Greek  spirit  liaseTfT 
come  into  contact,  it  has  at  least  impressed  its  stamp.     But  it  brought  the 
Romans  so  completely  under  its  power  that  they  imitated  its  works,  ind, 
indeed,  the  rich  and  (what  is  ordinarily  the  same  thing)  the  educated, 
especially  after  the  age  of  Sylla  (R.  C.  138-78),  chose  the  Greek  as  their 
collcMiuial  tongue. 

So  much  was  this  the  case  that  not  only  were  Greek  schools  soufsht  after  vwy 
much  like  our  universities,  but  the  Latin  hinjiua^e  itself  assumod  a  Greek  RCmctifV- 
Children  w«*re  ex)>ected  to  learn  to  speak  (^roek,  and  for  this  purpose  Greek  nartri, 
teachrrs  etc.  were  invited  to  Homo,  and  in  ilic  works  of  the  most  important  Ronu 
writers  of  tli<*  troldiMi  aire  of  Katiu  literature  we  meet  not  infrequent!}'  scraps  of  Gred; 
upon  whirh  tlie  authors  pride  themselves  as  openly  as  we  did  with  French  in  the  iHik 
century.     This  we  observe  fven  in  (^icero! 

Koinan  culture  was  so  little  ind(>pendent  that  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  originalilT 
in  arivthinjr  save  asrieuitMre.  jurisprudence'  and  architecture.  For  eren  the  fir* 
Latin  poets  were  Greeks  i  Livius  Andronicus.  Cna-us  Xirvius.  Qnintus  Ennius,  allii 
the  iid  centurv  B.  ('.  i,  or  wrote  after  Greek  models,  as  Plautus  (died    B.  C.  180\ 


1.  Juvenal  writes : 

"  Gneculus  esuriens  in  CJi-lum.  jusseris,  ibit." 

2.  As  the  (ireeks  were  the  authors  of  public  law,  so  tl.e  Romans  Created  private  lt«, 

botii  in  contrast  to  the  theocratic  law  of  other  ancient  peoples. 
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>lia8  Terentius  Afer  (died  B.  C.  193),  Pacuvius,  Cajcilius  Statius,  Atticus, 
ratias,  Vergilius,  Ovidius  and  Lucretius  (died  A.  D.  55).  In  philosophy,  oratory 
1  historical  writing  too,  the  Romans  followed  the  Qreeks,  as  is  manifest  from 
«ro,  Lavios  ( B.  C.  58-17),  Seneca  and  others.  In  like  manner  the  most  important 
tesmen,  like  Sylla,  Caesar,  LucuUus,  and  Pompey,  embraced  the  Orecian  culture. 
e  latter  statesman  also  transplanted  Greek  medical  liternture  to  Rome,  and  is  of 
fcial  importance  from  the  fact  tliat  he  had  his  freedman  LenR>us  translate  some 
these  writinjES  into  Latin.^  Whatever  great  works  in  sculpture  and  painting  the 
)man8  pos^tessed  were  also  the  creations  of  Greek  artists.  Even  in  the  sciences  of 
athematics,  mechanics,  botany  etc.,  the  Greeks  were  likewise  the  teachers  of  the 
omans.  In  these  subjects  the  latter  accomplished  as  little  original  work  as  they  did 
I  philosophy,  which  owes  to  them  not  one  single  original  system.  On  the  whole 
be  Romans  believed  that  the  higher  sciences  were  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
ireeks,  a  signiBcant  idea,   which    seems  to  have  been   transmitted  to  the  Middle 

In  accordance  with  this  creative  faculty  of  their  spiritual  being  and 
their  great  power  of  intellectual  amalgamation,  the  Greeks,  even  after  the 
l088  of  their  native  nursery-  and  home,  planted  among  the  foreign  Romans 
a  new  doctrine,  whose  substance  was  largely  furnished  by  the  acquisitions 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  which  completely  supplanted,  and  checked 
the  development  of,  the  scanty  germs  of  Roman  medicine  proper.  They 
giTe  to  ancient  medicine  a  new  theoretical  foundation  ;  in  place  of  the 
homoral  pathology  which  had  prevailed  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  they 
called  into  existence  its  rival  Solidism,  destined  henceforth  to  struggle  with 
Humorism  for  the  precedence,  and  thus  they  awakened  between  the  two 
ideas  a  strife  which  after  long  centuries  is  not  yet  fought  to  a  conclusion. 
A  temporary  exchange  of  the  one  for  the  other,  as  the  weight  of  the  spirit 
of  tbe  age  has  borne  down  the  scale  to  either  side,  has  been  the  only  result. 

The  author  of  this  new  medical  theory,  which  in  the  sequel  became 

the  occasion  of  a  school  long  influential  in  medicine,  and  known  by  the 

name  of 

1.    THE  SCHOOL  OF  METHODISM, 

iraS  ASCLEPIADES,  of  PrUSA  in  BlTHYNIA    (B.  C.  128-50). 

He  studied  under  Cleophantus  at  Alexandria,  sojourned  also  at  Athens,  where 
e  devoted  himself  to  medicine  and  rhetoric,  nnd  practise<l  then  at  Parion  in  the 
ropontif*  and  on  the  Hellespont.  After  such  extensive  travels  he  came  to  Rome, 
here  at  first  he  taujrht  rhetoric.  Subsequently  he  prnctised  medicine  with  such  suc- 
"«— a  result  to  which  his  philosophical  education,  as  well  as  his  adroit  conduct  and 
>mpous  behavior,  greatly  contributed  —  that  the  Romans  considered  him  an  an{;el 
nt  from  h»*avpn.  He  wns  also  on  friendly  terms  with  tli<»  most  distiniruished  men, 
eh  as  Cicero,  Crassus  the  Orator,  and  others.  Besides  the  Jidvanta^res  of  such  an 
n^uaintance,  he  increased  his  fame  in  the  ejes  of  the  masses  by  the  revival  of  a  man 
jparenily   dead,   as   well    as  by  his    vehement    repudiation  of  Hippocrates,  whose 

Many  of  the  more  important  Latin  authors  belonjred  to  the  class  offreedrnen. 

Another  weighty  fact  may  be  mentioned.  The  Romans  liberated  woman  from 
the  almost  harem-like  social  position  which  she  held  among  the  (ireeks,  and 
thus  prepared  for  her  complete  emancipation  under  Christianit}'  an<l  her  equality 
in  the  family. 
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teachin^cs  he  named  "a  study  of  death".  He  censured  the  earlier  phy»ioitiii 
generally,  and  may  be  regarded,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  a  kind  of  antique  ParaceUoa. 
His  bold  assertion  that  he  who  rightly  understood  medicine  would  never  become  sick 
may  have  impressed  many  persons,  in  accordance  with  Goethe's  approved  maxim: 
"  Trust  yourself  and  the  people  will  trust  you."  This  assertion  was  verified  at  letit 
in  his  own  person,  since  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  but  succumbed  to  the  resolu 
of  a  fall,  which  he  suffered  in  extreme  old  age. — Asclepiades  wrote  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage many  works,  of  which  fragments  alone  are  preserved. 

Judged  by  his  teachings  Asclepiades  was  a  man  of  uncommon  mental 
power  and  boldness ;  in  his  practice  his  methods  were  in  part  excellent 
The  reputation  of  great  charlatanism  —  a  little  of  it  is  found  in  all  practice 
— which  he  enjoys  in  history  is  due  to  the  hatred  of  the  Romans  (who  felt 
their  intellectual  subjection  to  the  Greeks),  and  to  that  of  his  ancient  col- 
leagues :  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  such  important  services  would  have 
been  possible  in  association  with  gross  charlatanism,  nor  is  it  to  be  assumed 
that  an  open,  bare-faced  quack  could  have  enjo3*ed  the  steady  friendship  of 
the  great  men  named  above !  He  is  not  free,  however,  from  a  straining 
after  originality,  especially*  in  his  principles  and  methods  of  treatment,  and 
in  this  he  went  so  far  as  to  turn  upside  down  almost  everything  heretofore 
current.  Hence  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  those  who  clung  to 
antiquity,  and  Pliny,  openly  and  chauvinistically  enough  to  render  his 
motives  perfectly  clear,  says  : 

.  "  This  only  can  annoy  us,  that  a  man  of  this  most  tickle  race,  without  any  exter- 
nal aid,  simpl}'  for  the  sake  of  his  own  profit,  should  have  suddenly  given  the  laws  of 
health  to  the  human  race,  tlioueh  many  persons  have  since  abrogated  them." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Asclepiades  was  an  intellectual  pioneer  and  a  man 
possessed  of  an  extremely  tine  knowledge  of  human  nature  j  one  who 
merely  used,  perhaps  a  little  too  openly,  that  phrase,  which  in  antiquity, 
and  alas,  to-day  too,  is  often  current  or  tolerated  in  practice, — ''Mundus  vtdi 
decipi!'' — His  fundamental  ideas  (and  still  more  those  of  the  Methodists^ 
who  claimed  him  as  their  founder),  and  particularl}*  his  therapeutics,  which 
were  modeled  very  little  upon  theory,  have  maintained  themselves,  thoagh 
in  a  modified  and  somewhat  masked  form,  even  down  to  the  present  time. 

His  doctrines  are  founded  theoretically  upon  the  views  of  Heraclides  of  Pontos, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Leucippus  and  Democritn.*?,  completed  by  Epicurus.  Practi- 
cally, however,  they  are  based  on  tlie  teaohinjrs  of  the  Stoa. —  Heraclides  of  Pontus,' 
a  pupil  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  assumed  dissimilar,  formless  and  changeable  atoms  as 
the  basis  of  all  things.  l:Ipicurus  (B.  C.  341-270),  on  the  other  hand,  whose  egotistic 
rule  of  life,  to  seek  only  after  comfort  and  pleasure  as  the  end  of  existence,  hai 
unjustly  given  him  a  bad  name  for  all  time,  held  the  world  to  consist  of  innumerable 
most  minute  atoms,  which,  however,  (and  in  this  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
atoms  of  Democritus)  meet  not  from  necessity,  but  rather  spontaneously.  In  this 
meeting  self  determination  is  also  called  into  play. 

The  atoms  are  indivisible  and  cognizable  by  the  spirit,  but  not  by  the  setii^et. 


1.  He  taught  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  and  the  absence  of 
motion  in  the  fixed  stars.  He  was  the  author  of  the  so-called  Egyptian  (bttt 
actually  Greek)  system  of  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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'be  latter  faculties  he  held  to  be  capable  only  of  discerninK  the  truth  by  means  of 
zperience.  With  how  unprejudiced  an  eye  he  regarded  experience  may  be  inferred 
rom  the  fact  that  he  declared  religion  to  be  a  product  of  fear.  For  this  he  was  taxed 
ith  heresy — no  harmless  charge  even  among  the  heathen,  who  had  their  own  inquis- 
ors.  The  soul,  as  well  as  the  bod}-,  he  considered  a  substance  compounded  of  atoms 
tmt  of  the  finest  and  roundest  atoms  only),  and  not  a  simple  substance. — The  Stoics, 
f  whom  Zeno  ( B.  C.  H40-2f)0)  was  the  first,  laid  stress  upon  a  "natural*'  mode  of 
ie  as  the  chief  means  of  happiness. 

In  his  philosophico-mechanical,  general  pathological  and  physiological 
ievrs  Asclepiades  conceives  matter  to  consist  of  extremely  small,  but  still 
Ivisible  and  fragile,  formless  and  mutable  collections  of  atoms,  the  '^  Con- 
retions  "  (iru^rx/Hasi^)^  cognizable  indeed  by  the  understanding,  but  not  b}' 
he   senses.     These  originally  moved   about  uncontrolled  in  the  general 
acoum  of  Democritus,  and  burst  in  pieces  through  accidental  collisions. 
ly  union  of  the  finest  fragments  thus  engendered,  the  **  Leptomeres ", 
niginate  the  visible  bodies,  whose  differences  of  form  and  varying  peculiar- 
ties  have  their  foundation  in  the  different  association  of  the  leptomeres 
Bto  different  bodies.     The  particles  also  leave  between  them  little  empt}- 
nbes,  the  poroi,  in  which  move  a  multitude  of  the  finest  particles,  which 
i>oca8ion  sensation  and  correspond  to  the  pneuma  of  others,  here  considered 
only  atomically.     If  the  motion  of  these  particles  is  quijt  and  regular  it  is 
etlled  health,  but  if  it  is  irregular,  feeble  or  boisterous,  sickness  arises. 
Sickness  also  originates  in  the  air  received  in  respiration  and  in  the  food, 
•nd  enters  our  bodies  in  respiration  and  digestion,  by  both  of  which  it 
ptases  through  the  poroi  into  the  heart  and  the  blood,  and  through  this 
intlly  into  the  whole  body  which  it  nourishes.     The  pulse  originates  in 
-tt  inflax  of  the  particles  into  the  vessels ;  animal  heat,  sensation,  secretion, 
btsuDilar  way;  hunger  and  thirst,  however,  originate  in  emptiness  of  the 
pores  of  the  stomach,  which,  in  accordance  with  our  varying  conditions, 
■Miy  be  either  empty,  fhll,  or  contracted. 

In  surgery  Asclepiades  has  won  preat  reputation  by  his  practice  of  tracheotomy 
■  Hiiifina.  He  also  recommended  scarlHcation  of  the  ankles  in  dropsy,  as  well  as 
1  piracefitetis  with  the  smallest  possible  wound.  He  observed  too  spontaneous  luxa- 
'  tioii  of  the  hip-joint. 

I  Aecordinis  to  him  the  proximate  causo  of  disease  is  staumition  of  the  atoms;  on 
[  tkeotlier  haod  he  finds  in  the  humors  onlv  u  procatarctic  cause. 

I  In  patholojcy  he  was  the  first  to  distin^iuMh  definitely  acute  an<l  chronic  diseases 
|(fcrexanple  dropsy).  The  special  forms  of  disease  arc  based  upon  the  );reater  or 
I"*  disproportion  of  the  atoms  to  the  poroi.  and  the  {srade  of  stagnation  thus 
rtteaiioMd.  Thus  e.  s.  quotidian  fever  ori^^i nates  through  the  largest  atoms,  tertian 
^Ikogfh  the  medium-sized,  quartan  throujrh  the  finest. 

L  Upon  the  size  of  these  atoms  depends  also  the  firade  of  the  fever:  larfror  atoms 
'^eeuion  severe,  smaller,  less  dani^erous  fever.  Fever  heat  ori)ii nates  in  active  niove- 
l*citaof  the  atoms:  the  chilliness  is  due  to  their  quiescence.     Ha»morrhaj:e  is  a  result 

f^'potriditT  or  of  laceration,  and  does  not  depend  upon  synanasfomoscs. — Crises,  in 
ippotition  to  Hippocrates,  Asclepiades  totally  denied,  a  denial  which  excited  the 
l^^al  wrath  of  Galen.  What  is  said  in  therapeutics  of  the  activity  of  nature  is. 
*ccordiD}t  to  Asclepiades,   pure  sophistry !     The  physician  alone  cures,  and  nature 
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simply  supplies  opportunities.  In  disease  nature  as  often  works  itguriouslj  M 
beneficially.  The  fundamental  principle  of  bis  tbereapeutics,  as  famoaa  as  it  is  ui- 
practicable,  is  expressed  in  the  maxim :  "  The  physician  should  core  into,  ceMtir 
ac  jucunde." 

In  all  this,  and  especially  in  his  doctrine  of  indications,  Asclepiades  was  Ihi 
restorer  of  patholojry  and  therapeutics. — Fever  he  regarded  as  a  curative  agency.  Ii 
the  beginning  he  denied  both  food  and  drink,  "  so  that  he  did  not  allow  the  mootkto 
be  rinsed  even  once" — a  fatal  principle,  which  maintained  currency  until  the  timerf 
Van  Helmont,  and  even  until  late  in  the  present  century.  In  this  stage  he  recoa- 
mended  clear  light.  At  a  later  period,  however,  he  allowed  good  food.  Certaii 
methods  of  treatment  were  followed  at  certain  definite  periods,  and  thus  arose  tki 
doctrine  of  cyclical  cures.  Thus  on  the  third  day  of  fever  he  would  give  an  enena; 
on  the  fifth,  an  emetic;  on  the  sixth,  rest  in  bed.  He  discarded,  however,  thenieof 
medicines,  and  enpecially  of  strong,  debilitatinf[  remedie8,  and  rejected  violent  pnrgs- 
tives  and  emetics,  counselling:,  on  the  contrary,  dietetic  and  hygienic  treatment 
enemata,  cold  baths,  drinking  cold  water,  and  especially  the  use  of  wine  in  cooTakt- 
cence.  The  shower-bath,  exercise,  riding,  even  music,  singing  and  declamation  wen 
also  employed  therapeutically  by  Asclepiades.  lie  often  practised  bleeding,  bat 
cautioned  against  the  use  of  cups,  while  strongly  favoring  frictions  (massage).  The 
latter  were  frequently  employed  in  the  gymnasia  of  the  ancients  (even  to  ezGita 
sexuiil  desire),  and  especially  in  the  Oriental  gymnasia,  whence  Asclepiades,  as  i 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  may  have  taken  them.  They  became  very  popular  at  that 
period  (like  massage  in  the  present  day),  and  were  submitted  to  by  even  queens  anl 
empresses.  They  were  to  be  continued  until  sleep  supervened,  which  latter  Af«Ie- 
piades  considered  wholesome.  In  **  Phrenitis"  (a  term  which  he  is  the  first  to  u^eii 
the  sense  of  mental  disturbance)  he  utterh*  discarded  the  use  of  the  dark  chamber 
and  bleeding,  but  recommended  decoctions  of  poppy  and  henbane,  wine  and  sea-wstir. 
In  tetanus  he  administrred  warm  baths^  and  inunctions  of  oil,  while  in  epilepsy  Im 


1.  The  Roman  baths  were  arranged  as  follows:  1.  The  hypocaustum  or  hot-air 
chamber  in  the  basement:  2.  The  vnsarium,  an  apartment  with  three  baiiBi 
placed  one  above  the  other,  which  supplied  by  means  of  pipes,  hot,  tepid  orcoli 
water,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  first,  or  hot>air  chamber:  3.  Tke 
balneum,  with  a  basin  (alveus),  upon  whose  border  (labrum)  or  upon  spedst 
benches  isolia)  the  bathers  seated  themselves:  4.  The  laconicum  with  a  stMB 
boiler,  which  could  be  opened  by  a  valve  to  let  the  steam  out,  and  perfbretsi 
stools  or  benches:  o.  The  tepidarium  for  warm-air  baths :  6.  The  frigidarisB 
for  cooling  off  by  sprinkling  from  a  tub  (baptisterium)  and  in  a  cold  bath  :  7.  TW 
ela^otherium,  a  room  for  keeping  the  vessels  of  oil  and  ointment,  and  for  invsc- 
tion  : — The  hiilnea  pensilia  (invented,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Sergias  Orats, hsi 
ordinarily  ascribed  to  Asclepiades)  were  similar  to  our  shower-baths  of  the  pitiMSt 
day.  though  probably  produced  by  conden.'iation  (»f  the  steam  upon  the  ceiling  if 
the  bathroom,  and  its  subsequent  precipitation. 

WV  may  also  remark  here  that  not  (»nly  artificial  baths,  but  natural  bstb 
likewise  (sea-bathing  at  Haiae  etc.),  were  commonly  used  among  the  Roaaoi^ 
especially  the  indifferent  warm-baths  e.  g.  Haden-Raden.  Wiesbaden,  Badenweikr, 
Raden  im  Aargau,  Aachen  etc.  in  fiermany.  They  also  had  their  seasons  ior 
bathing,  and  traveled  to  the  baths  ronufie  chez  nous.  The  fact  that  the  Ascisili 
had  no  body-linen,  and  wore  only  woolen  outer  clothing,  rendered  necessary  At 
use  of  daily  baths.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  whole  Middle  Ages,  and  tlM 
circumstance  explains  the  existence  and  general  diffusion  of  bathing-hoaees  sriS 
in  small  places  and  in  the  camps. 
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■dTiaed  sexual  intercourse.  In  regard  to  cold  baths,  Asclepiades  exercised  upon  his 
own  time  an  influence  similar  to  that  of  the  Silesian  peasant  Vincenz  von  PrieFsnilz 
(1799-1851)  upon  ours.  Asclepiades,  however,  differed  from  Priesflnitz,  as  his  friends 
Cicero  and  others  differed  from  the  artless  nobles  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
macerated  by  Priessnitz.— At  that  time  the  cold-water  and  hardeninj;  mania  was  so 
ttrong  among  the  blase  aristocracy  of  Rome,  that  even  a  Seneca  on  the  first  day  of 
January  bathed  in  clear  running  water:  "  J,  as  a  pronounced  cold-balher.  on  the  first 
of  January  sought  the  canal,  and  began  each  new  year  by  jumping  into  the  aqueduct, 
iutead  of  reading,  writing  or  rehearsing  something."  (See  Marx. )  Therapeutics  corre- 
■ponds  at  alt  times  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people  :  from  this  the 
science  originates,  and  to  this  it  accommodates  itself.  The  science  of  therapeutics  too 
is  not  born  in  the  heads  of  physicians  alone,  but  is  the  offspring  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  a  period! 

If  in  the  therapeutics  of  Asclepiades  we  separate  the  chaff  (of  which 
there  is  quite  enough  in  all  sj'stems)  fk)m  the  wheat,  we  must  admit  that  in 
thi8  branch  of  medicine  too  he  was  the  pioneer  of  eminent  improvements. 

His  scorn  for  anatomy  and  phvsinlog}'  deserves  all  reprobation.  Yet  he  experi- 
mented in  the  latter  branch,  as  we  lenrn  from  Tertullian  : 

"  Asclepiades  may  investigate  goats,  which  bh^at  without  a  heart,  and  drive 
away  flies,  which  fly  without  a  head  " 

This  scorn  for  anatomy  he  shared  too  with  famous  practitioners  of  a  later  age! 

Followers  and  pupils  of  Asclepiades  (Asclepiadists)  were  : 
:   Philonidks  of  Dyrrhaciiium  (about  B.  C.  42),  Nicon  of  Agrkjentum 
*   (about  B.  C.  49),  Titus  Atfidius  of  Sicily,  (about  B.  C.  44),  who  wrote  on 
:  chronic  diseases  and  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  melancholia  whip- 
ping, hunger,  thirst  and  occasional  coitus,  which  latU^r.  acconling  to  Hensler, 
was  at  that  time,  curiousl}'  enough,  counted  among  the  bodily  org3'mnMStic 
exercises.     Marcus  Artoriis  (about  B.  C.  31),  who  saved  the  life   of 
Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  ;  Clodius  and  Xiceratis,  who  wrote 
on  catalepsy,  and  left  us  some  recipes   (about  B.  (\  42)  ;    Chrysipims, 
who   wrote  on   intestinal   worms  ;    Miltiades  Elaiusits,    who  wrote  on 
chrf>nic  diseases  ;  Sextius  Niger,  a  friend  of  the  physician  next  mentioned 
and  a  laborer  on  the  subject  of  simple  medicines  (about  A.  1).  50)  ;  JuLirs 
Bassi'S,  a  Roman,  who  wrote  in  the  Greek   language  a  work  on  drugs 
(about  A.  D.  44) ;  Petronits  MrsA  and  Petronits  Diodotis.  writers  on 
medicines,  and  Alexander  of  Laodicea.     Antonius  Misa'  (A.  D.  10) 
cared  Augustus  (B.  C.  «)3-14  A.  D.).  whose  slave  he  had  been,  of  a  disorder 
of  the   liver  by  means  of  cold   poultices  and    baths.      He   was   also    the 
physician  of  Horace.     KrpiiORBrs,  a  brother  of  Musa,  was  physician  to 
Ji'BA  of  NrMiDiA  (died  B.  C.  46),  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  god-father 
of  the  Kupho/biaceae. 

The  most  important  pupil  of  Asclepiades,  and  one  who  in  his  old  age 
changed  and  coiTupted  his  master  s  doctrines,  as  a  basis  for  the  system  of 
•  Methodism  "  was 


1.    An  **  Instructio  de  hona  valetudine  con^ervaiuia  ",  nssijinrd   to  the  pen  of  Musa. 
is  still  extant. 
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Themison  of  Laodicea,  (B.  0.  50). 

He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  chronic  diseases ;  wrote  on  the  plantain,  elephu- 
tiasis  (on  which  he  was  the  first  writer),  and  some  medical  letters,  and  wontd  btfi 
written  also  on  rabies  canina,  but  ^ave  it  up,  because  in  his  earlier  life  the  sight  of  t 
case  had  sufficed  to  sicken  liim  with  the  same  disease,  and  he  feared  a  relapse  shoiM 
he  undertake  to  write  about  it.  From  quite  comprehensible  causes  he  was  a  pov 
practitioner,  in  spite  of  his  invention  of  famous  remedies,  like  the  diacodium,  tkt 
dia^srydiuni  etc. 

He  left  the  atoms  of  Asclepiades  entirely  out  of  coDsideration,  bat 
classified  diseases  all  the  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  conditio! 
of  the  poroi.  Accordingly  '* disease"  consists  in  either  a  contraction  or 
relaxation  (status  strictus  or  laxus)  of  the  latter,  to  which  MoaseM 
subsecjuently  added,  as  a  third  characteristic,  a  mixed  condition  (statu 
mixtus).  Subsequently  another  ^^  community ''  (as  these  general  cbano- 
teristics  were  called)  was  added,  the  *•  community  of  time  or  course**  b 
acute  diseases,  according  as  these  were  in  the  stadium  of  increase,  of 
maximum,  or  of  decrease  of  the  symptoms ;  hence  proceeded  the  inyentk» 
by  the  Methodists  of  the  "  three  day  i>eriods  "  {diatritua),  of  which  the  flm 
seven  days  contained  three. 

The  system  thus  formed  passed  as  ^'a  method"  intermediate  betwen 
the  strong  Dogmatism  and  the  Empiricism  of  the  foregoing  physicians,  sad 
was  opposed  to  both.  At  a  later  period  the  subject  received  a  scientiii 
dress  and  was  spoken  of  as  a  ''  method  of  scieuce  "  which  sought  ^*the  com- 
munities ",  in  order  to  base  u(X)n  them  the  cure  of  diseases.  Eveiything 
except  the  supposed  general  condition  of  the  body  in  question  lost  its  im- 
portance. Such  was  the  fate  of  diagnosis,  the  anatomical  seat  of  disesse 
(the  better  Methodists  wen?  not  ignorant  of  anatom}'),  symptomatologj, 
aetiology,  constitution  etc.  I'pon  the  recognized  community'  the  ph3*sicifli 
built  up  his  "  indications  '  for  the  treatment,  whether  to  relax  or  astringe 
or—  in  mixed  conditions  —  to  remove  the  most  prominent  commuoity. 
As,  however,  these  three  indications  did  not  suffice  for  all  cases,  in  eoaiM 
of  time  the  "surgical  indications"  and  the  '^ prophylactic  indications" 
were  added.  The  former  were  directed,  1.  to  the-  removal  of  all  foreip 
matter  which  had  obtained  entrance  into  the  body  e.  g.  foreign  bodies ;  or 
2.  the  removal  of  such  foreign  structures  as  had  originated  in  the  body 
without  external  agency,  e.  g.  tumors ;  or  3.  the  correction  of  changes  of 
position,  as  in  fractures  of  bones  ;  or  4.  the  repair  of  defiencies  of  sab- 
stance,  e.  g.  in  ulcers,  arrest  of  development,  like  hare-lip  etc.  The  "pn^ 
phylactic  indications  "  related  to  conditions  which  would  not  fit  any  of  thi 
old  "communities",  e.  g.  poisoning,  the  bites  of  |K>isonoua  beasts,  in  which 
the  poison  must  first  be  removed. 

Thessalus  made  a  further  addition  to  this  theoretically  imperfect 
structure  in  the  *'  metasyncrisis  "  (recorporation),  which  was  to  be  direelel 
especially  against  chronic  constitutional  diseases,  where  the  other  metbodl 
of  treatment  were  of  no  benefit.  This  name  can  be  found  even  as  earlj  ii 
Hippocrates.     The  object  oC  the  metasyncrisis  was  to  bring  the  atoms  into 
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fferent  position — here  too  the  "cyclical  cures'*  were  of  service  —  and  it 
HdBisted  of  the  "  recorporative'  part,  through  which,  notwithstanding  it 
mtained  a  depletive  treatment,  the  forces  might  be  restored,  and  the 
regenerative  *'  part,  which  was  designed  to  change  the  whole  bodily  con- 
ition. 

The  "  community"  was  diagnosticated  especially  ftom  the  condition 
f  the  evacuations  and  secretions,  from  the  circumstance  whether  they  were 
»trained  or  profuse  etc. 

For  example:  the  status  strictus  prevails  in  putrid  fever,  in  which  the  heat  ia 
Bitimined  by  "  soot''  (fulijro):  the  status  laxus  exists  in  swooninii;  from  loss  of  blood, 
B  too  frequent  alvine  evacuation,  in  sudden  joy  ;  the  status  mixtus,  in  epilepsy, 
Mraljsis,  lethargy,  catarrh  etc. 

The  crises  and  critical  days  were  discarded.  Since  the  ph^'sician,  not 
Mtare,  cured  disease,  the  maxim  of  Hippocrates  ^*  Life  is  short,  art  is  long" 
night  have  been  exactly  reversed. 

Remedies  for  certain  "communities"  were,  e.  tr.  in  the  status  strictus,  warn)  baths, 
warm  lotions,  warm,  moist  air,^  warm  poultices,  diaphoretics,  diun  tics,  cathartics,  ex- 
liectorants,  emetics,  bleeding  (which  the  Methodists  practised  upon  the  side  opfrsite 
to  that  affected),  cupping,  scarification,  leeches  (which  Themison  was  the  first  to 
iatroduce  into  practice!) — measures  employed  as  well  in  stricture  in  ):eneial  as  in 
that  of  any  special  organ,  since  in  the  latter  case  too  we  can  only  act  upon  the  whole 
body.  Dietetic  measures  are  withdrawal  of  nourishment,  pure,  warm  and  clear  air, 
•leep,  since  it  not  infrequently  occasions  perspiration,  moderate  joy,  bodily  exercises 
is  affections  of  the  head,  asthma,  running  in  corpulency,  hunting  on  foot  and  on 
borseback,  moderate  coitus,  since  it  warms  and  evacuates  the  semen  (retaining  it 
occasions  headache,  melancholy)  etc. 

A^rainst  relaxation  :  pomegranate,  sanguis  draconis,  absinthium,  myrrh,  verbas- 
CQiD,  chnlybeato  and  alum-water,  cold  baths  etc.  Dietetically :  cold  air,  abundant 
food,  red-wine,  rest,  fright  etc. 

Jn  mixed  conditions  the  suitable  remedy  was  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
Qost  striking  community. 

As  regards  the  three  day  periods:  in  pneumonia,  during  the  first  three  days  no 
•od  ami  no  drink  were  given,  and  living  in  tolerably  warm  nir  with  the  horizontal 
Mition  were  reconimt-nded.  At  the  height  of  the  disease  the  chest  was  rubbed  and 
veloped  in  cloths  dipped  in  oil,  and  sleep  was  forbidden.  After  the  crisis  of  the 
lease  sleep  was  again  permitted,  and  a  venesection  was  instituted !  Barley-water, 
^h  egg:f5,  or  a  drink  of  ani.se,  honey  and  oil  were  given  for  nourishment,*  and  cups 
d  steam  baths  were  employed  externally,  a  mixture  of  honey  and  the  yolk  of 
58  etc.  was  used  as  an  expectorant — and  finally  a  blistering  plaster  was  applied  to 
i  chest ! 

Kxample  of  a  'cyclic  cure":  preparation:  first  day — little  food  and  water,  or, 
:h  the  robust,  total  withdrawal  of  both  :  on  the  second  day — little  exercise,  rubbing 
,h  oil,  the  third  part  of  some  specially  prescribed  nourishment,  or  of  the  ordinary 
A,  and  <o  on  for  two  or  three  days:  then  in  addition  a  second  third  of  this  food. 

They  taught  that  more  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  air,  which  we  are  forced 
to  inspire  constantly,  than  to  our  meat,  which  we  indulge  in  much  more  sparingly. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  the  time  of  the  Empire 
knew  nothing  of  bolted  tlour,  and  used  universally  rye-flour  (Liebig).  Accord- 
ingly the  sole  bread  of  classical  antiquity  was  pumpernickel ! 
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and  after  3  or  4  days  for  the  first  time  a  fall  portion.  In  a  similar  wa3*  they  gradual^ 
increased  the  exercises  and  the  wine!  Mctasyncrisis :  first  day— fast ;  second  day- 
exercises,  inunction  or  bathinj;,  moderate  use  of  wine,  one-third  of  a  portion  of  roMi 
meat,  salt  meat  with  capers  or  mustard,  or  preserved,  unripe  olives ;  after  2  or  3  dajn 
two-thirds  of  a  portion  of  food:  after  the  same  number  of  days  a  full  portion.  TW 
diet  was  chan)£od,  and  this  process  repeated,  until  at  lust  a  new  cycle  was  introduocd 
with  emetics  of  rndish  etc.  The  injurious  effects  of  the  emetic  were  prevented  lif 
sleep — on  the  whole  a  thoroujrhly  "  methodistic''  treatment ! 

It  is  manifest  from  the  preceding  account  that  the  fertile  ideil 
of  Asclepiades.  were  merely  reduced  to  the  dead  level  of  a  system  bj 
'*  Methodism  '.  and  that  oven  his  therapeutic  methods  gained  nothing  ii 
the  hands  of  the  Methodists,  although  their  therapeutics  (a  science  ii 
which  they  even  formulated  certain  enduring  rules)  was  certainly  their  belt 
contribution  to  medicine.  That,  however,  distinguished  physicians  of  thifc 
and  a  later  period  —  for  we  can  feel  no  surprise  at  the  characterless  RomiM 
people  of  later  times,  who  judged  everything  by  superficial  appearances^ 
adhered  to  this  '*  most  practical  "  of  all  systems,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  strong  ebb  which  bad  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the  higher  in- 
tellectual departments,  and  which  the  rapidly  sinking  wave  of  andent 
culture  introduced  and  brought  with  itself  Fortunately,  however,  bodm 
few  good  spirits  shunned,  or  at  least  endeavored  to  shun,  the  headloof 
current ! 

Among  the  other  Methodists,  Thessalus  of  Tralles  (A.  I>.  60),  the  son 
of  a  weaver,  was  at  all  events  one  of  the  most  talented. 

lie  WHS  a  sort  of  antique  **  natural"  doctor,  for  Methodism  recalls  in  many  wiji 
the  so-called  "natural  medicine"  of  modern  times.  Thessalus  was  entirely  witlMit 
any  school  education,  and  was  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  his  untutored  ui 
natural  genius.  lie  scorned  all  science  and  the  educated  phy.*«ician8  of  antiqvilf. 
and  boldly  trod  the  road  of  charlatanry  and  rodomontade,  lie  fawned  upon  the  rid^ 
and  became  the  leader  of  a  medical  mob  which  followed  him  on  account  of  hisbirti 
and  brinvcin^  up,  and  he  has  thus  become  for  posterity  the  model  of  a  medical  chtrilr 
tan.  He  calle<I  all  the  physicians  of  earlier  times  bun^ilers  (a  thing  which  hasbMi 
done  too  by  otherwise  reputable  physicians  of  modern  times),  protested  that  he  co«M 
teach  the  whole  of  medicine  in  half  a  year,  and  called  himself  the  "  Conqueror  flf 
physicians"!  He  was  always  surrounded  by  pupils  of  a  station  similar  to  his  owi^ 
and  with  them  he  used  to  visit  his  patients,  a  custom  which,  as  we  know,  found  official 
acceptance  in  the  17th  century.  Thessalus  was,  so  to  say,  the  original  founder  of  tfce 
"  Poliklinik".  He  enriched  Methodism  with  the  "  metasyncritic  treatment",  whiefc 
he  employed  in  ulcers. 

Among  the  followers  of  Thessalus  were  :  Menemachus  of  Aphrodilili 
Olympicus  of  Miletus  (A.  D.  70),  Mnaseas  (A.  D.  80),  Apollonides  of 
Cyprus  (A.  D.  100),  Julian  the  elder  (A.  D.  140),  who  opposed  Hippocnftei 
and  wrote  an  introduction  to  medicine.  He  had  studied  with  Oalen  ii 
Alexandria,  but  subsequently  became  his  enemy. 

Other  Methodists  were  :  Eudemus  (B.  C.  15),  who  wrote  on  hydropho- 
bia, and  Vectius  Valens  (about  A.  D.  23), 

both  infamous  for  their  scandalous  relations,  the  former  with  LiTilla,  the  dangbtg* 
in-law  of  Tiberius  (B.  C.  12-A.  D.  :{7),  whose  husband,  Drusus,  he  poisoned;  the 
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ond  with  Messalina  (murdered  A.  D.  48),  who  had  Li  villa  executed.  Livilla  herself 
I  a  daughter  of  the  no  less  infamous  Agrippina,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  physician 
nophou  of  Cos.  made  away  with  her  husband,  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  means  of 
ish  of  poisonous  mushrooms — a  nice  party  of  ladies  and  physicians  I 

ScRiBONius  Larqus  (A.  D.  45), 
emptier  of  medicines,  especially  those  of  a  popular  character,  who  was  also  the 
t  to  recommend  the  electricity  of  the  electric  ray  in  cases  of  headache  : 

Meges  (B.  C.  20), 
mriceoD  who  observed  tumois  of  the  breast  and  forward  dislocation  of  the  knee 
It.  and  invented  instruments  for  lithotomy: 

Philcmenus  (about  A.  D.  80), 
«»ry  famous  physician,  who  mentions  podalic  version,  contracted  and  oblique  pelves, 
rine  polypi,  points  out  too  jjreat  youth  and  too  advanced  age  as  causes  of  difficult 
•or.  teaches  the  treatment  of  disturbances  of  health  during  pregnancy,  determined 
f  treatment  of  the  different  forms  of  diarrhoea,  composed  the  remedy  "  Anthora" 
*d  for  ulcers  of  the  mouth  etc. : 

AxDROMACHUS,  The  Elder  (A.  D.  60), 
rentor  of  the  "Theriaca",  a  universal  remedy  composed  of  more  than  (lO  drugs  and 
id  to  be  efficacious  even  against  wounds.  He  was  also  the  first  "  Archiater  "  (though, 
icording  to  Brian,  the  notorious  Xenophon,  who  poisoned  Claudius,  and,  according 
others,  a  certain  Eutychus,  bore  the  title  before  him),  and  the  physician-in-ordinary 
TNero. 

SORANUS  of  EpHESUS, 
rfts  an  unprejudiced  and  sharp-sighted  observer  and  diagnostician,  whose  ability, 
tndition  and  experience  as  a  practitioner  were  not  fully  recognized  from  his  own 
iriiiogs  until  the  present  century.  He  was  the  son  of  Menander  and  Phoebe,  and 
fived  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (A.  D.  98-117)  and  Hadrian  (A.  D.  117-138). 
Heeojoyed  great  reputation  as  a  physician  and  obstetrician,  wrote  on  many  subjects 
of  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  passed  among  the  ancients  as  the  best  and 
■oit learned  of  the  "Methodists".  Fourteen  of  his  writings  have  been  enumerated, 
rfwkich  his  famous  work  "On  Diseases  of  Women  "(in  the  original  Greek),  a  work 
•■"Chronic  Diseases"  (translated  into  Latin  by  Ctvlius  Aureliunus).  a  treatise  on 
■wdicines  (translated  into  Latin),  and  one  on  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  the 
P*rt8  of  the  human  body,  are  still  e.xtant.  The  first  is  the  only  gynecological 
^wk  preserved  from  antiquity  written  for  the  use  of  midwivcs.  Its  contents  furnish 
•▼idencc  that  gynaecology  and  obstetrics,  both  ordinary  and  operative,  as  well  as  the 
■taigement  of  the  child,  belonged  among  the  most  perfect  branches  of  anciefit 
■•dicine.  The  work  is  quite  full  of  surprising  and  acute  remarks,  which  prove  that 
It  IS  only  in  our  late  day  that  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  Soranus  has  been  in  roan}- 
ropects  regained!  For  example:  in  coitus  and  menstruation  the  os  uteri  openb — a 
■•Wtment  recently  confirmed,  as  regards  coitus,  by  the  observation  of  an  American 
F^ciao.  He  distinguishes  the  vagina  from  the  uterus,  and  compares  the  latter  in 
bmi  to  a  cupping-glass. — Extirpation  of  the  uterus  (which  was  performed  also  in 
*«*HJQity)  is  not  necessarily  fatal.— Virginity  prolongs  life— Coitus  at  the  close  of 
Dcoatruation  is  most  readily  fruitful. — Artificial  abortion  in  the  third  month  is  least 
ItOifefoas;  yet  it  may  be  dangerous  from  the  production  of  tetanus  etc.— Careless 
Btoaal  removal  of  the  adherent  placenta  may  produce  inversion  of  the  uterus. — If 
Ik  placenta  ia  not  separated,  both  ends  of  the  cord  (cut  with  a  sharp  instrument) 
lift  be  tied. — The  parturient  woman  sits  upon  the  lap  of  another  woman,  or  better 
pen  the  labor-stool  recommended  and  carefully  described  by  him. — He  gives  an 
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extremely  careful  description  of  the  requisites  for  a  ^ood  wet-nurse,  and  of  the  bilk- 
infc,  and  jfeneral  brinjcin^-up  of  children.  They  should  never  be  weaned  before  Ai 
sixth  month,  and  then  their  food  should  be  thin  pap  and  soft  eggs.  Remarks  on  tW 
artiBcial  feeding  of  children  (without  a  nurse)  are  entirely  wanting,  as  is  the  i 
with  all  other  ancient  physicians.  (Biedert.)  This  fact  may  be  explained  bjtk 
supposition  that  th^  Ancients  may  have  hud  sufficient  nurses  in  their  female  slavfi 
Incision  of  the  gums  in  difficult  teething  Soranus  mentions,  but  rejects.  In  opbtkil- 
mia  neonatorum  he  recommends  instillation  of  oil. — Amulets  and  the  like  are  pv* 
mitted  in  metrorrhagia,  since  they  maintain  hopefulness  (!). — Percussion  and  micc» 
sion  serve  to  distinguish  between  moles  and  tympanites.  An  account  of  a  vafiul 
speculum  is  given,  and  directions  for  reducing  the  vagina  to  virginal  size  by  the  intio* 
duction  of  tampons  saturated  with  a  decoction  of  galls — a  cosmetic  practice  Teiy 
common  among  Roman  ladies  !  ^ — He  displays  a  knowledge  of  internal  investigatioi 
with  the  oiled  finger,  of  the  knee-elbow  position,  evacuation  of  the  bladd(=r  by  tke 
catheter,  and  rupture  of  the  membranes  to  aid  in  difficult  labor. — Version  maybe 
performed  by  either  the  head  or  foet  (and  indeed  in  living  children). — The  han^ 
should  be  introduced  into  the  uterus  with  the  fingers  formed  into  a  cone. — Mentioaii 
made  of  dismembering  of  the  child,  craniotomy  etc. 

Attalus 
was  a  pupil  of  Sorainus,  and  a  practising  physician  about  the  end  of  the  fteoai 
century. 

MOSCHION  D1ORTHOTE8 
( Muscio,  probabl3'  in  the  6th  century  according  to  Val.  Rose)  also  wrote  on  diaeaiH 
of  women.  His  manual  for  midwives  was  first  translated  into  Latin,  and  then  froa 
this  back  again  into  the  Greek,  and  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Soranus;  at  least  it 
varies  very  little  from  the  latter  treatise.  He  opposes  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  tke 
male  embryo  in  the  right,  and  of  the  female  in  the  left  side,  gives  correetlytbc 
symptoms  of  incipient  abortion,  and  is  acquainted  with  face  presentations.  He  givei 
as  the  cause  of  tluor  albus  too  violent  sexual  desire,  and  teaches  that  the  umbilical 
cord  should  be  cut  with  u  knife  or  scissors,  instead  of  separating  it  (as  had  been  doM 
from  antiquity  down)  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  hard  crust  of  bread.  The  menstnal 
blood  Hcrves  during  pregnancy  as  nourishment  for  the  child;  hence  it  ceases  toflov 
during  this  period,  and  is  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  pregnancy.  After  seven 
diseases  it  also  censes  to  flow,  and  is  devoted  to  strengthening  the  patient. 

Th(;  following  passage  displays  clo^^e  observation  :  "  Sterility  is  a  disease  commoato 
both  woin(*n  and  men  "  (in  the  latter  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied  until  recently). 
"In  !M*'n  it  is  occasioned  by  prolonged  bodily  weakness  etc.;  in  women,  when  thfj 
arif  loo  lean  or  too  fat,  when  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  closed  or  too  narrow"  (tkii 
has  no  n*r«'n'nc(»  to  Sims  uterine  surgery,  for  by  the  mouth  of  the  womb  the  Ancieoti 
understood  th**  iiitroitu.'*  vaginie)  "or  beset  with  callosities,  indurations  or  ulcers." 

C/KLMS  Al'KKLIANl'S, 
who  livfd,  practised  and  taught  at  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  4th  or  the  beginning  of 
lh«>  oth  ciMitury  A.  D.   (though  Rohlfs  places  him  about  the  time  of  Galen),  wast 
nniivi-  of  Sicca  in  Nuinidia.     His  writings  "On  chronic  diseases",   Questions  anl 
iinrtwcr'  oil  materia  medica,   and   "On  diseases  of  women  ",  which  are  in  part  (espe- 

I.  It  may  b*-  rctnarkeil  lioro  that  an  historical  .*<tudy  of  the  sp.xual  relations  tMi 
ruKtoiii.s  of  difrcrciit  people  and  ages  is  yet  to  be  written;  and,  disgustinf;  as  the 
Kul>jcf!t  and  the  results  of  the  investigation  would  often  prove,  it  would  still  form 
ail  important  chapter  of  the  history  of  humanity.  Dufour's  "  Histoire  de  la  Proi- 
titiition"  and  other  works  furni.sh  materials. 
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euUf  the  latter)  translations  of  the  works  of  Soranus,  are  still  extant.     TJout  is  par* 

tiealarly  well  analysed  and  described,  and  the  same  may  be  Knid  of  h\drophobia. 

Sc  also  describes  a  kind  of  condensed  milk,  and  knows  of  additions  to  prevent  its 

becominir  sour  (limestone).     He  is  the  first  who  distinjiuishes  priapism,  siitjriasia  and 

pbtbiriasis  as  special  diseases.     (Rohlfs.)     He  especially  advanced  differential  diag- 

iXKis.    Even  auscultation  is  hinted  at  in  his  works.     He  also  is  the  reprcKentative  of 

«ieellent  therapeutic  principles:  e.  iL.  he  does  not  wish  to  cure  fho  fit  of  gout,  but  to 

surd  Against  its  return;  he  mentions  the  benefit  of  nutritive  tnematn,  and  of  the 

•xkalations  of  forests  in  diseases  of  the  chest  (reco^rnized  also  by  (jalen).     His  ideas 

4M  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  mind  are  especially  important.     He  discarded  lebtraint, 

aad  desired  isolation  of  the  patients.     We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  our  know- 

Mieeof  the  views  and  principles  of  the  Methodist.*,  and  during  the  Middle  A^es  his 

books  served  as  the  (ruideof  the  medical  study  and  practice  of  the  monks.     Bklmci'S 

tad  LrcRKTirs  were  hi«  pupils. 

The  following  physicians,  like  the  last  two,  are  known  by  name  only 
«8 "Methodists":  Xenopiion  (he  named  the  different  parts  of  the  body), 
-Klics  Promotis.  DioNYsirs,  PRoouLrs.  Antipater.  Apollonius  of 
CiPRrs,  Rhkgini's  etc. 

The  Methodists  were  finally  merged  into  the  following  schools,  but 
Wieir  views  and  writings  continued  popular  until  far  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
•cd  have  appeared  with  some  changes  even  in  modern  times.  Inasmuch 
^  important  changes  in  the  social  position  of  physicians  in  the  Roman 
Empire  were  connected  with  some  of  the  Methodists,  it  seems  most  appro- 
priate to  unite  with  what  precedes  the  consideration  of 

2.    THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  AND  MEDICAL  REGULATICNS  UBDER 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  Romans  no  more  lm»d  a  medical  profession  than  they  created  a 
lodical  science  of  their  own,  unless  we  include  under  this  head  the  Augurs, 
laruspices  and  similar  jninisters  of  superstition.  The  latter,  however,  did 
ot  (as  among  other  i)eople)  transform  themselves  in  course  of  time  into 
ctive  physicians.  In  the  medico-social  department  likewise  the  Romans 
»inatnccl  under  the  guidance  of  the  (irc^eks.  The  earliest  (and  most  of 
tie  later)  regular  physicians  in  the  Roman  state  belonged  to  the  latter  peo 
le.  They  were  accommodated  with  so-called  •  medicina;",  public  shops,  in 
hieh  they  both  prescrilMKi  and  prepared  and  sold  medicines.  These  shops 
fjrresponded  to  the  (i reek  latreia,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  "offices" 
f  American  physicians.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  beginning  the 
est  representatives  of  medical  science  did  not  come  to  Rome,  and  the 
inaU*  contempt  of  the  Romans  for  profe.Hsional  medicine,'  together  with 
lieir  strong  nati(mal  hatred  for  the  (;reeks.  was  only  promoted  by  the 
esptcableness  of  the  first  so-called  tJreek  physicians  (bathers,  barbers, 
nil  the  like),  who  immigraUMl  into  their  state.     For  both  these  reasons 


AiDonjc  the   Romans  as  well   as   the   (Jreoks  (iiimI   later  slave-holding  people  in 
generali  all  earninic  of  monej  by  eith«»r  h.  .lily  nr  moufnl  labor  was  rojrarded  aw 
pl**>>ei»n.  i»r  Fuited  only  for  slaves. 
10 
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th'-nft'onr.  ttji;  free  Koman  found  little  reason  to  choose  the  medicul  pnAi- 
HJoij.  which  waft  among  the  Romans  always  a  completely  free  occtipili* 
Til  in  is  rnanifr^t  from  the  following  declaration  of  the  learned,  but  intxmi 
Koffiiin,  Pliuy  . 

J  h"  'litrnily '!M'f  th«'  Koman  does   iioi   peraiit  him  to  make  a  profcuiw 
rfi<7ili<:iiMf    and  t\n:  (tiw  Uomans  wlio  begin  lo  siudr  it  are  venal  renegadet » ' 

Ah,  tiowevcr,  the  practical.  sol>er  thinking  Roman  learned  to  see  thei 
vanta^f?  of  ptivHicianH  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  his 
and  <*Ht>4?<!ially  f>f  hiH  slaves,  he  1»oiight  in  foreign  lands  slaves  who  had 
ainmdy  <*f I ii fraUfd  as  physicians,  or  he  allowed  his  own  slaves  to  be  brw! 
11)1  an  pliyMi<rian8  at  home  •  medici  servi ».  and  these  slaves,  in  coDsequei 
of  l\n'  vx\ti*MMi  bestowed  ujwii  them  and  the  profit  to  be  obtained  fti 
Hm'Iii,  were  valued  aliove  all  other  living  possessions. 

'  Siri<:i'  w«?  cstiiiiuti;  a  notary  as  worth  50solirli  i^-^iOi,  we  will  fl8s<inne  pliynei 
nri'l  riii»lwiv*'K  to  b»;  worth  TiO  solidi  i $:{!.'>).' 

Am,  however,  such  slaves  might  die  natural  deaths,  or  might  be 
iiiittiMl,  Mh»  (tlose  fisted  old  Roman,  like  the  parsimonious  Italian  of 
pn'Mi'ht  day,  gladly  made  use  of  hired  slaves  of  this  kind,  among  wH 
JJirre  iiitist  have  certainly  been  some  magnificent  spiKjimens  !  Oneofth 
i'.  g.  HerviMi  his  maHter  first  as  compounder  of  poisons ;  then  he  becaa 
Miii'f  and  a  murderer,  so  that  his  tongue  was  finally  cut  out  and  be 
«Tucl(li-d  !  How  highly  (taken  as  human  beings)  such  servile  phyndi 
wi^re  valtu'd.  and  how  far  they  were  considered  pure  wares  and 
of  Miovsible  proprTty,  is  proven  by  the  classico-economical  advice  of 
ulave  bnM*din<r  (!uto  : 

■  Si'll   till-   old  catth',   infirm  oxcmi.   worthhrsh   .shocp.   wool,    hides,    wagoM. 
4iiriiiliM-r     iilfl  mIuv<?s,  rtick  slavfrt  -and  suohlike  thing's  !" 

rreedtneii  physicians  fuiedici  liberti)  were  employed  in  the  publie  I 
viee  (rtervi  V4'l  lii)erti  publici).  and  these  were  held  in  greater  esteem  t 
the  private  iiuMruMil  slaves.  These  freedmen  were  frequently  manumitted 
their  nniKlerH  under  the  conditions  that  they  must  treat  their  ftiends  gn 
ItoUNly,  iind  in  ease  of  necessity  support  the  masters  themselves  by  tl| 
praetiisv 

Tlu'  plivMitMans  of  the  lower  class  were  also  frecfuently  employed 
aHHlHtants  by  the  v(jry  busy  higher  practitioners. 


'riii-  vuliialion  in  iVom  i\\v  period  of  tho  later  emperors.  Servile  phjMciai 
pI'iiMHJ  iiiidcr  the  control  of  an  oveihcor  (superpositus  medicornm).  The  pi4l 
iiii'l  iieiiiineiii  of*  these  si  ive^,  however,  amonjr  the  Ancients  was  entirely  dilfcl 
ii«Mii  iliiit  ol"  the  iie^ro  ^laveH  of  modern  times,  and  in  the  later  time*ofl 
••iiipire  iliey  lieeame  so  niimeroiiK  as  to  far  exceed  in  niiniber  the  free  citixcdl 

The  >ame  law  estimated  the  value  of  an  ordinary  slave,  possessed  fli 
trade,  at  'JO  sididi ;  if  possessed  of  a  trade  (notaries  and  physicians  excepted} 
Mi  sohdi.  Hut  an  ordinary  eunueh  was  valued  at  ;'>()  solidi,  and  if  possessedt 
trtiije  his  value  rose  at  «)nee  to  TO  soliill.     i  H.) 
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k  few  only  of  the  Quirites  occupied  themselves  professionally  with 
line.  Most  of  the  physicians,  even  und6r  the  Empire,  were  Greeks 
ra)  and  Egyptians.  The  coatempt  of  the  Romans  for  medical  men 
lot  lost  even  when  better  physicians  came  from  Greece  and  received 
nship.  These  too  were  driven  away  !  This  feeling  changed  somewhat 
later  period,  when  citizenship  was  granted  by  Cflesar  (B.  C.  100-44. 
»tius  was  the  name  of  the  phj'sician  who  examined  his  death-wounds.) 
1  physicians.  Asclepiades  and  Musa  especially  exercised  the  most 
anent  influence  in  increasing  the  public  estimation  of  physicians.* 
this  period  forward  under  the  Empire  physicians  (in  glaring  contrast 
e  contempt  under  which  they  at  an  early  period  labored)  were  favored 
jt  be.vond  bounds.  For  the  physically  depraved  Romans  compre- 
»d  their  advantage  and  necessity  for  their  own  sickl}-  bodies.  Hadrian 
3  3*ear  IH'A  even  granted  them  immunity  from  taxes,  military  service 
ind  they  were  also  free  the  duty  of  supplying  post-horses  in  the  travels 
e  higher  officials.     (See  Ritter  von  Rittershain). 

The  emperors  created  court-physicians  and  physicians-in-ordinary 
iatri  palatini),'  as  well  as  city  and  district  physicians  (arcliiatri 
ares).  Municipal  physicians  with  a  salary  already  existed  in  imita- 
>f  Greek  institutions.     They  were  called  archiatri  munici pates. 

he  court-physicians  belonired  to  the  court  officials  of  the  sccoml  rank,  and 
iddreAse<]  as  **prn»8iil  spectabilis".  The  honornry  titles  of  vir  n«'rf<H'ti.''Kinius, 
IS.  comes,  and  even  of  dux  (a  ducal  or  princely  title)  were  assijined  to 
prr»of  enoujih  that  the  Roman<«  since  the  days  of  the  Republic  had  lost  «n 
i*e  share  of  their  eurlier  rustic  sin^plicity  and  vijior !  A  few  of  these  court  uud 
ry  physicians  received  an  annual  salary  of  many  thousands,  exclusive  of  other 
inenLs.  Others  were  the  onlinary  physicians,  and  frrquently  the  favored  lovers 
eiiipres.ses.  When  they  withdrew  from  s«'rvice  they  became  "ex  nrcliiiitn". 
however,  they  took  the  position  of  archiatri  popuhires(or  voluntarily  permitted 
fives  to  l»e  transferred  thither),  since  this  office  seems  to  have  been  more  lucrn- 
The  archiatri  populares  were  neither  purecommunal  physicians,  nor  PliysiKnt— 
nor  yet  professors  in  our  nnodern  sense,  but  in  one  and  the  same  person  ief»ie- 
all  lhe.se  three  offices  alternately.  They  were  choFon,  n(»t  by  the  jiovernment. 
'  the  citizens  and  the  municipality.  Antoninus  Pius  tiecrei  d  that  I0.«h(u1d 
sen  rt>r  larj^e  cities.  7  for  medium-sized  cities  and  5  for  small  cities. 

'he  CoLi.KoiTM  ARoniATRORUM,  which  was  composed  of  all  the 
itri  of  a  city,  received  the  candidate  into  the  ordo  (guild)  archialro- 
if  an  absolute  majority  of  voices  (in  Rome  7  out  of  12)  in  the  college 
for  hi.s  worthiness,  and  then  assigned  to  him  the  position  of  junior 
of  the  college. 

•U&  by  his  successful  treatment  of  Aujiiustus  earned  his  freedom,  Roman  citizcn- 

ip,  much  money,  and  the  knijiht's  rinjz,  the  latter  the  prototype  of  the  rinj: 

t*sequeiitly  placed  upon  the  finger  of  the  ^raduatin);  doctor. 

ro  employed   them  to  treat  the   brui.ses  contracted  during  his  nijrhtly   revels 

cognito  in  the  streets. 

iricl  health  officers  with  extensive  powers  and  duties.     (  H. ) 
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Tlie  choice  and  reception  were  to  be  made  solel}'  on  the  j 
of  capacit3%  and  not  tlirough  the  recommendation  and  favor  of  tiie  i 
tial.  In  a  similar  manner  the  vacancies  resalting  fVom  misfortaoeo 
were  filled  anew.  If  all  these  formalities  had  been  fulfilled,  the  k 
confirmation  was  required  for  the  archiatri  palatini  only. 

Tiie  ui'chiatri  populares,  whose  number  was  first  fixed  by  law  oiMler  ll 
Pius,  in  return  tor  a  fixed  position  and  salary  (payable  semi-annually),  wot 
to  treat  tliK  poor  }:ratis.  They  had  the  rijeht,  and  it  was  their  duty,  to  teaekl 
and  they  iustriictetl  j)0(>r  students  without  pay.  They  received  from  tbefll 
tie<i  an  rxtni  aMowance  in  the  shnpe  of  the  products  of  nature,  and  both||l 
their  pay  wure  to  ho  dulivoie.i  without  deduction  so  lonj?  as  they  held  thei 
their  private  practice,  however,  they  could  also  accept  fees  and  donations^ 

"  Thev  .nhall  have  an  iinnual  salary,  in  order  thnt  they  may  honorab]{f 
po«»r,  ratlier  thun  basely  jirovel  before  the  rich.  We  aUo  decree  thail 
accept  something  for  their  services  from  those  who  have  recovered  and. 
them,  but  not  fn»ni  those  who  are  yet  in  danger  from  disease.'*     (A.  D.  371) 

riie  arehiatri  popuhires  (who  were  similar  in  functions  to  our  Phyil 
exc«'pt  til  II  they  were  not  le^Hl  physicians  to  furnish  judicial  opinions)  m^ 
remi»ve«l  on  nbtiininK  the  opinion  of  reputable  colh<?es.  Any  insult  oil 
expoj-eil  I  he  offender  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5000. 

Till?  (M)lU»ge8  of  th(»  archiatri  had  the  oversight  of  the  ordinaq 
ini::  physicians  (artifices),  among  whom  there  were  Jews,  even  ini 
early  as  tlic»  flpHt  century.  The  income  of  these  practising  phyil 
pen<UMl  upon  their  fees  alone.  These,  provided  the  physician  befl 
the  freeboni.  could  also  be  sued  for  at  law.  From  this  rule  wa»< 
however,  whatever  fees  a  sick  person,  in  danger  of  dying,  had  pn 
pay,  or  had  letl  lo  the  physician  in  his  will.  The  number  of  ll 
siciatis  must  have  been  large.  At  first  they  enjoyed  almost  equal  | 
with  the  archiatri  At  a  later  period,  however,  their  rights  were 
cinnseribecl.  yet  there  was  always  guaranteed  to  them  an  honon 
lioti,  partieularly  to  those  who  settled  in  their  native  city. 

*  \N  <•  onliiin  that  physicians,  and  above  all  archiatri  and  ex-archiati 
with  tJH'ir  vviv.s  nnd  chihlren.  ns  well  as  their  property,  shall  be  free  f 
psiynifnr  ot' tuxes,  and  from  all  otrices  both  public  and  civil;  and  that  the. 
!)•'  <.-onpelleil  to  entertain  public  ;:uestsin  the  province.**,  nor  in  any  way  to 
a  piililic  <»tbce:  nor  shall  they  be  summoned  to  <lefend  themselves  in  court 
l)ef«)!«'  iho  Imperijil  court  outside  of  their  province;  nor  shall  they  be 
an.v  w.iy.  but  whensoever  insults  them  shall  be  puni.>hrd  accorditijr  to  t 
JMd;:in«-nt  .»f  the  ina<:istratc  alone.  We  command  that  a  stipend  and  .salai 
to  rliPin  in  onler  that  many  of  them  may  the  more  n'adil\-  devote  them:(e 
libi-ral  studies  ami  thr  beforementioned  arts." 

Hence  the  rush  for  the  lucrative  medical   profession  was 
particularly  as  from  the  outset  it  fell  under  the  laws  of  ftee-trade, 
the  door  was  widely  opened  to  the  ignorant  and  impure  elements  C 
The  lattiT  availed  themselves  too  so  freely  of  their  opportunitie 
(lalen's  day  many  so-called  physicians  could  not  even  read  perfect 

That  the  number  of  physicians  in  ancient  times  was  genei 
large  is  rendered  «t»rtnin  from  the  following  considerations.     Tf  tl: 
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,  that  in  times  when  there  are  many  plivsicianB.  much  will  also  be  writ- 
on  medical  subjec^ts.  is  as  just  (and  it  is  verified  by  our  experience 
ay)  as  that  other  conclusion,  also  depending  upon  direct  daily  obser- 
oo,  that  when  there  are  many  ph^'sicians  there  will  be  also  much  '*  doc- 
ng"  and  medication,  then  it  follows  from  the  number  of  medical  authors 
»wn  by  name  from  the  period  of  the  School  of  Alexandria  down  to  the 
e  of  Galen,  that  there  must  have  been  at  that  period  a  very  considerable 
nber  of  physicians — a  number  quit«  as  considerable  in  proportion  to  the 
mlation  of  the  period  as  it  is  to-day. 

According  to  Sirabo  { B.  C.  66-A.  D.  2H),  tluTo  were  clistrict  pli\8iciHns.  t'vrn  in 
country,  in  Gaul  about  the  time  of  Christ  (Hawser),  and  consultniions  (alwnys  n 

of  tr>o  much  of  a  jrood  tliinjc)  becainelut  an  early  period  so  <rreHt  a  ntiisnncc 
;  Hadrian  conceived  the  idea  that  th.^  number  of  pliy>!icianK  called  in  as  counsel  in 
illneM  contributed  to  his  tuin  ! 

Accordingly  there  appeared  a  phenomenon  which  always  manifests  it- 
'  when  the  profession  is  overstocked.  Among  these  physicians  were 
ay  specialists,  numerous  oculists,  aurists,  surgeons,  dentists,  uroscopists. 
cialists  in  bleeding,  catheterization  and  clystcrization,  herb-doctors, 
k-doctors.  gyniecologists  (paints,  toothpowder  etc.,  of  which  the  ladies 
ie  great  use/  belonged  in  their  department),  moveraent-curcrs.  special- 

in  private  diseases,  in  the  treatment  of  fistulse,  in  the  cosmetic  art, 
•doetorB.  wine-doctors  (in  the  style  of  the  cider  and  perry-doctors 
earing  in  the  German  capital),  hernia-doctors  etc..  etc. 

Amonj;  the  oculistfl  we  may  mention  the  famous  Cbarmis  'aljout  A.  D.  '.V.\).  wiio 
paid  for  the  cure  of  a  siuffle  patient  about  $10000:  P.  Decimius  a  clinical 
ician  and  oculist,  who  l*»ft  a  fortune,  although  lie  had  bi-en  a  slave:  (laius  and 
pides*  ial>out  A.  D.  04):  Zoilus  (about  A.  I).  Gi)).  Their  ointmeut-poiR  and 
iess-«tamps  have  been  found  almost  everywhere  where  Roman  legions  were 
>ned  * 


[artial  says : 

"  When  thou  at  home  and  absent,  borrowed  hay  re 
And  tyres  for  thee  the  shops  doe  still  prepare; 
When  teeth  as  cloaths.  at  sleepinir  times  layd  by. 
Thy  face  at  nijjht  doth  never  with  thee  lye; 
lacked  up  in  hundred  boxes ;  whenc**  i'  the  inorne. 
That  look«»  they  brinjr  thee  out  is  next  day  worue."' 

(Old  translation.)     (H.) 

f  from  remedies  one  may  infer  the  diseases  for  whicli  they  were  employed, 
traoiioma  must  have  been  very  frequent  amon;r  the  Roman  soldiers:  for  sulphate 
ijf  copper  is  one  of  the  remedies  most  frequently  found.  That  the  stamps  of  so 
manx  oculists  have  been  preserved  depends  upon  the  fact  tiiat  all  o]ihtlnilnnc 
troubles  I  uiyopia.  presbyopia  etc. )  in  antiquity  were  treated  solely  by  medication, 
for  ;!lasse8  were  unknown.  From  the  expression  "Ad  claritatem  "  sc.  visus,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  remedies  supplied  with  this  Inbt'l — chiefly  balsanuc  ]>reparrt- 
tionj),  which  are  employed  even  to-day  to  '*  stren^ithen  "  tlie  e\es.  when  jilasses 
are   rpally   required- -were  used   for  defects  of  vision.       1  he    'oculists"   whose 
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False   teeth,  and   sets   of  teeth  constructed  of  ivory   fastened   vith     ^^ 
existed  as  eArl3*  as  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  I'ablcs. 

**  In  Uoine  tliis  evil'— and  the  decay  of  scifnce  and  practice  which  acoOJ 
it  and  is  always  ont*  of  the  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  mural  power  of  si' 
spirit,  — '*renchod  its  acme,  and  a  condition  was  developed,  which,  in  all  its 
nesfl,  stands  at  tho  present  day  daily  and  hourly  before  our  eyes."     [Uttser.) 
hereditary  vices  of  the  medical  profession,  vices  dependinjc  npon  the  uncei 
thenipeutic  skill  and    the   associated    precariousness  and   uncertainty  of 
i*xistence,  upon  which  the  lait3'  at  that  time  poured  out  their  contempt,  9vii 
cerninjj  which  physicians  raised   loud  lamentations  —  colleapueship,  even  ti<^ 
to-(iay,  often  a  synonym  for  professional  jealousy,   reciprocal  open  and  Mcrrt^ 
para<:<Mn*^nt.  envy,   want  of  tmprit  du  cnrp^t,  flattery  of,  and  fawninic  upon 
and  tln'ir  friends,  open  and  secret  di>hon«*sty,  jrreed  and  covetousness,  abandca* 
of  scientific  effort,  forj^etfiilness  of  the  humane  side  of  the  profession  etc.,  etc.—* 
to  frightful  pn»portions;  so  tliat  Galen,  who  had  a  just  and  noble  conceptionw 
calling;  (doubtless  iiiBuenceil  by  a  feelinj:  of  sickness  sprinKinf:  from  bis  loTefe 
profession),  complains:     ** There  is  no  distinctirm  between  n^bbers  and  ph)i* 
except'that  th«?  former  commit  thfir  misdeeds  in  the  mountains,  the  latter  in  Bo 
The  Sitirists  even  accused  some  physicians  of  theft  while  visiting  their  paiieoti, 
of  breakinj:  out  the  precious  stones  forminjic  the  eyes  of  statues  etc. 

Of  course  the  dear  puiilic  bore  then,  as  it  bears  now,  a  jcreat  share  of  tbett 
of  these  lamentable  errors;  for  Galen  says  further:  "The  public  call  notthll 
physicians,  but  rather  those  who  humor  their  caprices.  Where  no  thought i«(| 
in  the  choice  of  a  pliysician  to  any  difference  in  individuals,  but  the  good  ui 
pass  for  equals,  there  each  physician  keeps  mainly  in  view  what  he  maj  scf 
without  labor,  and  what  offers  a  prospect  oi  train."  The  public  loved  too  «fa 
could  not  und«Tstand  :  "  People  who  understand!  no  Greek  place  no  contidenei 
physician  who  does  not  practise  his  art  in  the  Grecian  style;  indeed  they  halt 
confidence  when  they  understand  what  serves  to  cure  them'*  (Plini'.)  —  jii 
with  us! 

How   tlie  pul)lic  of  that  day   was  cajol«Ml   may   be  inferred   from  the  foWn 
aecoinit  of  thr>  s:im(>  author,  who  was,  howev(>r,  by  no  means  a  cool  and  unprcji 
jtidir*':     "  ruder  liie  rei^rn  of  Nero  tlie  whole  world  w^ent  over  from  Vettius  ?l 
t.i    riie^>a]ii<.  who  discarded  all   precedinj:    prescriptions  and   wrathfully  in< 
airaiii-i   tin*  p)iysiei;ms  of  every  ajr«* :   with  wliat  <li>cretion   and  talent  may  bf 
fr'Mii  ilic  Tact  tliai  lie  railed  liitnselfupon  his  tomb-stone  the  "Conqueror of  physid 
No  (•jisulotti'r  or  ](lay  nctor  had  s«»  jri'eait  a  followinj^  upon  the  streets.     Tl  en  C 
of  Miii.>iillc«:  i:<it   tlif!  start  of  him,  whihv  under  the  ^nise  of  jireater  carefiilnei^ 
eoin)iiiii'd    imMrKiTie  and  aistrolo^y,   and  devoted   attention  to  the  hours.     Thefe  I 
truidi'd  iJ'MiH'.  until  suddi-nly   Charrnis  of  Marseilles  invaded   the  city,  and  noil 
eondruirii'ii  tlit>  mrlier  physi<"ians.  hut  al>o  thtir  warm  bnrhs,   and   prescribed  i 

stsitiip-  have  iiccii  found  wen*  iu(»stly  dealers  in  ophthalmic  remedies,  proll 
th<'  atii'Uts  of  p)i,\  sii-inns.      (Haas  ) 

The  "cMdInia"  <if  the  An<'i<*nt>  were  of  the  consistency  of  our  extrttd 
soap's  and  bore  like  our  toilet  soaps,  the  .".tanip  of  the  ])ropriptor  or  invM 
Tin*  v«-^.s«'In  in  which  tlwse  roll\ria  and  eye-salves  were  stored,  and  eTM 
remeilii'^  ihi'ui'>elve>  heariim  tlu*  stantps  in  ({uestion.  have  been  found  IB | 
numhiTs  in  fii-rmauy,  hln^land  and  Kranee.  most  fVe(|ueiitly  in  localitieaV 
permanent  <'amps  of  the  Uoman  h'^ions  are  known  to  have  been  situated, 
an  examph".  I  quot.- from  Haeser:  (\  CINTVSMINI  BLANDI  EVV0DB8 
ASI'K.     (Caii  d-ntusminii  Hlandi  Kuo<ies  ad  aspritudinem).     iU.\ 
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even  ifi  the  middle  of  winter,  having  the.  sick  dipped  into  the  lakes.  And 
no  doubt  that  all  these  physicians  desired  to  gain  reputation  by  novelties,  and. 
ipered  with  our  lives.  Hence,  too,  their  lamentable  quarrels  at  the  sick  bed, 
one  of  them  hold  the  same  opinion  for  fear  of  appearing  the  follower  of  some 
Daily  is  this  art  chanp:ed  '*  (as  was  said  also  by  Gutzkow),  '*  and  it  is  rertain 
«oon  as  one  of  them  is  skilled  in  oratory,  he  becomes  nt  once  the  arbiter  of 
death  amonjc  us." 

?sides  the  persons  already  mentioned  doctresses  and  raidwives  also 
ed  medicine,  and  the  latter  at  an  early  period  even  exercised  official 
•ns  as  experts  before  the  courts.  In  this  event  five  midwives  were 
►ned  as  a  jury,  and  three  brought  in  a  verdict.  In  difficult  cases 
ians  might  also  be  called  in,  but  as  a  rule  the  midwives  alone 
k1  even  the  worst  cases.  In  later  times  the  latter  formed  a  guild, 
erable  bath-keepers  (to  whom  the  physicians  not  infrequently  aban- 
entirely  chronic  cases),  barbers,  gladiatorial  physicians  (iatroliptee, 
.  theatrical  phj'sicians,  magicians  and  exorcists  (who  were  not,  how- 
>Dsidered  physicians)  etc.,  dabbled  in  medicine  in  all  possible  and 
ible  ways  —  exactly  as  they  do  with  us. 

orant  phyMcians  decorated  their  shops  and  boxes  with  all  sorts  of  trifles  in 
attract  the  masses ;  others  even  iiivited  patients  in  from  the  streets  (hired 
:  attend  to  this  business  now-a-days).  Charlatans  operated  upon  a  kind  of  stage 
>ne  to-day  in  Italy  by  the  itinerant  successors  of  these  lower  physicians),  and 
liese  stages  about  with  them,  ns  was  done  as  lute  as  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Ey.*ien- 
Co. — an  evidence  that  antiquity  furnished  the  chissieal  model  for  this  custom. 

le  honorarium  of  the  physician  for  an  ordinary  visit  amounted  to 
iO  cents,  though,  according  to  Pliny,  competition  frequently  reduced 
Still  distinguished  physicians  in  special  cases  received  such  fees 
e  Pius  IX.  was  able  to  pay  out  of  his  Peter's  pence,  but  are  not  met 
-day  among  private  individuals  even  in  England  and  America.  Thus 
for  a  single  case  received  a  fee  of  J^210(l,  while  others,  like  Crinas  of 
lies,  were  able  to  acquire  such  wealth  that  they  furnished  cities  with 
-  such  parties  with  us  would  provide  themselves  rather  with  lire- 
safes —  and  yet  retained  more  than  half  a  million  dollars!  The 
ri  Alcon  under  Claudius  was  able,  and  was  compelled,  to  pa}'  a  line 
f  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and  yet  soon  made  up  the  sum  again, 
inch  instances  (which  W4?re,  however,  (piite  exceptional)  the  old  saying 
ms  dat  opes  !  "  may  have  had  its  origin.  A  large  number  of  phy- 
,  however,  must  have  lived  in  poverty  and  even  absolute  want.  This 
2  inferred  from  the  system   of  robbery  which  Ulpian  was  forced  to 

in  his  ordinance  providing  that  a  physician,  who  by  his  treatment 
poseil  any  one  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  sight  or  similar  injur}',  and 

then  persuade  the  patient  to  sell  him  any  of  his  i)roperty  below  its 
value,  on  condition  that  he  should  cure  him  again,  should  be  com- 
to  disgorge  all  his  plunder  I  The  w(»althy  had  their  family  physicians 
ijoyeil  a  high  salary,  payable  usually,  like  medical  fees  in  general,  on 
t  of  January. 
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The  deportment  of  physiciaus  was  the  same  that  it  has  ever 
evea  down  to  our  own  day.  Some  cringed  in  apparent  humility,  < 
strutted  in  ostensation  :  some  behaved  rudely  and  smelt  of  wis 
onions,  as  c.  g.  Quintus  ;  others,  and  undoubtedly  many,  beha%'ed  wod 
their  high  calling.  Yet  of  these  latter  history  always  takes  less  notio 
of  the  excesses  of  the  bad  I 

Each  cohort  (420  meoj  employed  four  militaiy  physicians,'  who 
consisted  partly  of  money,  partly  of  natural  products.  According  U 
authorities,  liowever.  each  legion  of  ten  cohorts  had  one  legionary  phj 
and  only  ten  cohort  physicians.  The  latter  ranked  as  subalterns, 
navy  also  there  was  one  physician  to  each  trireme.  A  few  of  thai 
physicians  (and  probably  of  the  cohort  physicians  also)  recei%'ed  ft 
salar}',  as  a  distinction  and  reward  of  merit.  The  administmtioQ 
army  hospitals  was  assigned  to  proper  officials  (pnefectus  caal 
tribunus,  comes),  to  whom  the  physicians  were  subordinate.  Stfl 
were  no  field-hospitals  in  our  sense  of  that  term.  The  badly  woundl 
placed  in  tents  in  the  cnm|>s  <  valetudinariuni),^  and  there  were  also  I 
establishments  for  the  soldiers.  The  wounde<l,  when  it  was  possibi 
carried  to  the  neigborinu;  cities,  after  having  been  borne  immeiliatf 
camp.  Kach  sohlier  carrie<i  with  him  the  most  nec*essar>'  bandages  i 
prepared  for  use,  an  arranjrement  which  we  have*  only  recently  adopli 

The  Komuiis  liad  already  ol)serve(l   iliai   inilitnry  service  coiitriiiuted  to 
"  Kxpert  military  men  are  of  the  (>)iiiii<iii   that  d.-iily  exercise  contributes 
health  than  all  phy.Kieians.'" 

In  early  times  medical   instruction  was  impartcKl  by  individui 
HJcians  in  return  for  a  certain  specified  honorarium.     Subsequently 
Htruction  was  given  chiefiy  by  the  archiatri,  and  in  their  (guild)  a 
which  served  as  the  model  of  the  u:uilds  of  the  surgeons  etc.  in  mc 
times.    Students  were  also  e(lucatc<l  in  the  iiiglicr  schools,  which  fin 
in  RoiiK!  <iurinj«:  the  reiji:n  of  Nero,  but  existed  too  at  an  early  period 
provinces  (at  Marseilles  in  (ilaul  c;lc. ).     Pure  medical  schools,  howe^ 
not  exist  ainoiijr  the  Romans.    -Mexander  Severns  gave  a  salary  and 
rooms  to  the  niedici  scliohuvs  (professors).     The  latter  often   tod 
pupils  with  tliein  to  their  bedside,  and  this  custom  gave  occasion 
Hatiri<vd  romplainL  to  which  Martial  gave  utterance  : 

"  Laiiuuehaiii.  s<'<l  tii  eoinitatii^  pnttinus  nd  nie 
Vtriiihti,  eeiituri).  Syinnniche,  discipiilis ; 
(N'titiiin  ine  teti;:<'re  iininus  A<|uiloii('  «:clat:e 
N<ni  habui  ffhreiii.  Syiiiinache,  ?nme  liabtM)."' 

1.  N(it,  howi'ver,  until  the  betsiniiiii^  ol'  the  Kiiipiro. 

2.  Valotudiiiaria  were  ehtabli>hed  as  soon  as  five  <»r  nix  le^iioiis  were  nsfiOC 

Herviee.     Tln-y  wen?  plaee«l  on  thi*   left  «)f  the  porta  pra-loria.  and  wer« 
M(|iiariv      Hadiini!  facilities  wen- only  exceptional.     (Il.i 
'^.  "  riiint  waH  I  only,  S>n)maehuH,  till  thou. 

Hacked  by  an  hundred  studiMitH,  thron^'dst  my  bed; 

An  hundred  icy  (in^crs  ehilliMi  my  brow; 

I  had  no  frvor:   now  I'm  nearly  dead  I  "     <H.) 
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As  a  rale  the  ph^'siciaoB  visited  their  patients,  though  the  slightly  iudis- 
^Qied  also  went  to  the  offices  of  their  medical  advisers.  Famous  physicians 
fkn  consultations  in  writing,  and  even  furnished  medicine  to  patients  in 
bieign  countries,  as  we  shall  see  done  also  at  a  later  period.  The  phy- 
Mans  often  publicly'  defended  their  views  and  prescriptions  when  these 
iere  attacked  by  their  gooil  colleagues,  a  custom  which  depended  upon  the 
peneral  publicity  of  ancient  life  as  compared  witli  our  own,  which  is  passed 
10  largely  within  the  limits  of  four  walls.  Thus  Oalen  e.  g.  and  his  pupil 
reothraB  catechised  each  other  on  such  occasions,  and  our  modern  journal- 
m  would  have  made  brilliant  use  of  these  medical  discussions.  Among 
bcAnbians  too  at  a  later  period  physicians  and  savants  furnished  striking 
aamples  of  this  learned  logomachy. 

Hospitals  for  slaves  only  (valetudinaria  and  veterinaria)  were  to  be 
bond  upon  farms,  and  probably  also  in  the  cit}*,  in  the  days  of  the  Republic 
nd  the  first  emperors.  These,  however,  were  maintained  simply  for  the 
nrpoeeof  protecting  their  proprietors,  as  far  as  possible,  from  pecuniary 
oaa,  ami  not  from  motives  of  charity,  a  sentiment  which  first  manifested 
tKirin  the  erection  of  such  institutions  during  the  times  of  Cliristianit}'.* 
Upon  the  estates  the  *' Vilicus"  or  **Vilica*'  had  the  oversight  and  the 
lifitribution  of  the  sick,  though  the  proprietor  himself  was  often  the 
pbyslcian.  During  the  decline  of  the  empire  no  phj-sicians,  of  course,  took 
fiwe  of  the  many  children  who  were  exposed.  Nerva  (A.  D.  96-98),  how- 
^r.  had  iuaugurated  antique  foundling  asylums,  in  which  the  annual  cost 
i>f  individual  maintenance  amounted  to  about  $7.50.  Antoninus  too  had 
Bwistnicted  a  hospital  for  parturient  women,  a  sort  of  lying-in-hospital  and 
^OBie  for  convalescents  combined.  This  was  located  in  Argolis.  (See 
I«reb,  '^Geschichte  der  Balneologie",  p.  118.)  Hospitals  proper,  therefon*, 
IB onr sense  of  the  term,  did  not  originate  until  Christian  times;  for  the 
fcinans— probably  with  some  justice,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  separa- 
Jtaiof  the  sick  from  their  ordinary  relations  and  conditions  of  life— regarded 
iQch  institutions  as  inhuman,  even  in  periods  when  epidemics  prevailed. 
^Mic  hygiene,  as  we  designate  it  to-day,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  cedi 
8S,  who  were  provided  with  the  most  absolute  authorit}-.  It  was  their  duty 
0  look  after  the  aqueducts,  drainage  (e.  g.  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  where 
WBains  of  works  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  before  the  Roman 
ge  have  been  recently  discovered),  the  building  of  cloacie  or  sewers  and 
Wr  presen-ation,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses  etc.,  for 
tich  objects  they  provided  immense  means,  chiefly  fi-om  their  own  private 
uses.  We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  they  called  in  physicians 
r  advice,  but  it  is  improbable,  for  no  employment  of  physicians  by  the 

Christian  institutionM  of  charity  and  hnspitnis.  thoii^b  actually  orijiii  aiinjr  in  thi» 
Uut  periods  of  Antiquity,  we  nhall  present  in  our  description  of  tho  Middle  AjreH. 
For  in  spirit  they  belong  entirely  to  this  period,  and  are  absolutely  without  any 
inUmate  relation  to  Grseco-Uoman  antiquity.  Kven  in  point  of  time,  it  is  only 
their  earliest  development  that  can  be  assigned  to  Antiquity. 
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state  for  sanitary  or  legal  purposes,  as  experts  before  the  courts  er^^ 
introduced  among  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  baths,  whii — = 
in  almost  daily  use  among  all  the  Ancients,  and  were  also  retained  tl^ 
out  the  whole  Middle  Ages,  must  be  considered  institutions  of 
hygiene,  inasmuch  as  their  building  and  maintenance  were  chiefl}*  pro 
for  by  the  treasury  of  the  state  or  municipality,  and  they  were  theti 
under  governmental  oversight  (except  iu  the  matter  of  morality),  ft 
true  especially  of  the  time  when  oriental  manners  had  not  yet  cormf 
the  Romans,  as  they  did  under  the  Empire,  and  when  the  baths  retiii 
their  simple  character,  instead  of  being  artistically  decorated  places  of  f 
d<*zvou8  for  men  and  women.     A  bath  cost  about  half  a  cent. 

Pharmacies  and  apothecaries  equivalent,  or  similar,  to  ours  of 
present  day  did  not  exist  among  the  Romans.  Even  the  most  distinguifi' 
physicians  prepared  their  own  medicines,  or  at  least  kept  them  on  hi 

Those  medicines  bore  labels,  which  made  known  the  name  of  the  dni|Ei, 
directions  for  their  upc,  the  diseases  for  which  they  were  dosipned,  and  the  nan 
the  inventor,  in  which  respect  they  filled,  in  some  dejrree,  the  place  of  our  mo 
advertisementH.  The  ph^-sicians  had  too  their  own  boxes  for  medicines  and  me 
weijchts,  which  were  often  beautifully  decorated. 

Indeed  they  often  collected  drugs  for  themselves  (as  e.  g.  Galen 
onhir  to  have  them  genuine.  The  selection  and  preparation  of  drugs 
in(h*(Ml  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  earlier  ph^'siciana 
nioHt.  expensive  drugs  were  then  too  regarded  as  most  efficacious. 
KephiHJte  and  Seplasiarii*  dealt  only  in  drugs  and  the  ointments  use 
the  daily  baths.  The  ordinary  simple  internal  remedies  were  prepare 
hom<».  In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  however,  special  fom 
like  electuaries  (electuaria),  eye-salves  and  lotions  (colly ria),  plai 
(emplaHtraj  and  emollient  poultices  (malagmata),  were  kept  and  adu 
nU'i\  (for  there  was  no  oversight  of  the  matter  by  the  state)  in  the  offii 
of  the  S<»plasiarii.  "  Apotheca  "  at  this  period  signified  a  wine-room,  the 
not  in  the  euphemistic  sense  of  the  term  employed  to-day.' 

"  Tluj  physicians  —  many  scarcely  know  the  names  of  the  drugs — 1 
U)  the  Seplasiarii,  who  always  adulterate  their  medicines  and  sell  old  ] 
U-rM  and  collyria  and  drugs  spoiled  by  age." 

Ev(>n  the  same  1^1  iny,  who  had  a  genuine  hatred  for  physicians 
triulcHrndtn,  and  is  not  therefore  a  reliable  witness,  but  seems  rather  to  1 
been  a  m^aiidal -monger,  names  the  latter  class  flatly — poison  mixers  (d 
camt'iitarii).  The  same  statements  apply  to  the  terms  Pharmacus 
Pharrna(?eutria,  which  designated  male  and  female  poisoners,  sora 
and  Hor<J4*n!88e8. 


I      Vht'  iirnvvTH  and  sellers  of  toilet-articles  amonjr  the  Romans. 

2.     Th*'  "  apoiheca"  was  a  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  ain|i 

wen-  Hlon*d.     No  Roman  kept  his  wine  in  a  cellar,  as  we  employ  the  term. 

the  '  ci'lla  vinaria"  was  above  ground,  and  an  ancient  Roman  brought  dote 

nine,   iiiHtea<l  of  bringinj:  it  wj»,   as  we  do.     (H.) 
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'liarmaceuta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  title  of  one  who  occupied 
flf  ^^it^h  the  healing  art  and  the  preparation  of  drugs.  The  Pharmaco- 
(who  may  be  considered  as  about  equivalent  to  our  apothecaries)  sold 
e  drags  and  also  put  up  prescriptions.     They  travelled  about  from 

to   i>lsu»,  and  among  the  Romans  passed  for  charlatans  and  mounte- 
B  *'  to   ^iRrbose  words  we  listen,  but  to  whom  qo  invalid  trusts  himself 
Besicl^s  the  persons  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  Herbarii  also 
Blie<l     physicians  and  the  public  with  drugs.     Under  this  title  were 
rst^xxl  those  who  gathered  and  dried  the  drugs  in  question,  or  reduced 

to  sk  salable  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pharmacotritae  corros- 
e^  to  our  drug-powderers  of  to-day,  but  were  in  ancient  times  an  in- 
o^^^t;  trade. 

n^  Pirice  of  drufcn  was  in  some  cases  very  liijrh:  thus  500  jrrammes  of  the 
^m  of  Oilead  co«t  at  the  place  of  collection  iibout  f54,  in  Rome  $IH7:  500 
litpe%  of  nard  leaves,  $7.50-$l4 :  500  tcrainines  of  spike  of  nard,  $11) :  500  gramme* 
(j\\  01  tlj^  fojii^  malabathri,  $75:  500  grammes  of  pepper,  $0.75-3.00  etc.  (Mair- 
^l,  Koem.  Privatalterthlimer,  18G7.) 

0^  the  whole,  the  reputation  of  all  the  last-mentioned  branches  of 

,0a\i>c^  Was  very  equivocal,  since  all,  without  exception,  dabbled  occasion- 

ij\y  in  the  sale  of  poisons  etc.,  and  especially  in  those  abortive  remedies 

^hV^  prevented   Roman    wives   and    maidens    from    becoming   mothers, 

tflieiber  within  or  without  the  bonds  of  matrimony.     In  addition,  they  had 

ft  iDODopoly  of  the  treatment  of  secret  diseases.     The  annual  income  of 

•MM  of  these  fellows  frequently  amounted  to  as  much  as  $12,000-24,000. 

Tfce  position  of  the  true  physician,  in  contrast  with  that  of  su<h  characters, 

Otien,  hoirever,  considers  quite  regal,  for  he  compares  the  former  to  an 

•wfcitect,  while  the  latter  are  placed  in  rather  disreputable  company. 

**is  he  stands  in  comparison  with  the  carpenters,  laborers  and  tradesmen,  i-o  the 
F/tteitn  stands  in  comparison  with  his  servants,  the  rhizotomists.  ointment-mal  rrs, 
•w>ki,  plaster-spreaders,  poaltice-makers,   administrators  of  clysters,    bleeders   nnd 

The  worst  sort  of  drug-sellers  in  Rome,  however,  were  without  doubt 
tfce  "  Medicae  ",  usually  old  prostitutes/  and  the  "  Sagie  ",  who  treated  the 
^feises  of  women  and  prepared  love-philters  and  abortive  drinks,  and  mur- 
dotd  and  exposed  children. 

In  times  of  the  greatest  corruption  their  conimissions  for  the  latter  business  were 
•peciallj  frequent.  Amon^c  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  life  and  death  of  children 
W«ed  upon  the  anthority  of  the  parent,  a  barimrity  which  Christianity  was  the  firnt 
to  aet  aside.  Gantis  of  these  medicii'  and  sajia*  were  especially  numerous  in  the 
fc^enerate  atseof  the  empire,  and  pandered  to  the  most  shameless  and  vicious  d<  sires 
/  the  corrupt  circles  of  the  court  world.  They  practised  the  introduction  of  tHmp<»ns 
)r  the  prevention  of  conception  (a  custom  recently  preached  up  among  us  on  neo- 

The  number  o^  meretrices  in  the  later  days  of  Rome  was  very  jireat.     The.^  were 
to  be  enjoyed  at  rates  varying  from  one  cent  up  to  $375  pro  dosi,  according:  to 
their  beaotj.  'youth  etc.     From  the  time  of  Calijrula  a  tax  was  laid  upon   this 
rofession,  a  fact  which  the  popes  in  later  times  recalled  to  remembrance. 
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Malthiisian  tfroiindsj ;  indeed  the  depruviiv  of  the  time  went  vo  inr  tlot  even  •■ 
emperor's  daiijjhter  (Jalia)  exposi'd  her  per**oii  in  the  forum,  and  Kome  eminiMi 
ruved  about  the  city  at  ni>;ht  like  ordinnrv  nympheK  du  pH\^,  m  (kin^  oppciluiiitM 
for  prostitution  ( MesMulina).  Ocrusionally,  too,  crowned  dehaucheos  and  |iro*ftitutcl 
ruled  the  world,  and  for  the  honor  of  humanity  wc  ninsi  consider  them  inMine  %'ictim 
of  satyriasis  and  nymphomania! 

3.    THEFUHDAMENTALA19DAGCE88ABT  SCIENCES.   G0MPILATI0H8  II 
PHYSICS  AND  MEDICIHE. 

The  external  existence  of  the  Uoinans  under  the  Kmpire  was  entireij 
changed  from  what  it  had  been  in  earlier  days.  Canals.  militar3'  roads  (a 
map  of  which  still  exists  unter  the  title  Tabula  Peutingcriana).  pofttal 
arrangements,  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  for  the  education  of 
youth  and  the  support  of  the  needy,  |K)lic«  protection  and  regulation,  m 
well  as  a  care  for  law  and  Justice  extending  to  every  quarter  of  the  Empiic^ 
were  at  this  perio<l  —  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  —  the  chief  sub- 
jects to  which  the  activity  of  the  government  was  directed."  (Schlosser.) 
lUit  the  old  foix^  was  gone.  Wealth,  avarice,  the  unbounded  enjoyment  of 
pleasure  and  sensualit}',  had  introduced,  as  Livy  complains,  the  desire  to 
ruin  everything  with  luxury  and  lust. 

Hence  the  higher  problems  of  science,  even  in  the  earl}-  days  of  the 
Kmpire,  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  began  to  lose  their  attractiveness  ffX 
the  Quirites,  who,  through  their  subjugation  of  the  then  known  world,  had 
become  wealthy  without  actual  labor,  and  were  ruined  by  slaver}-.  Thqr 
were  introduc*ed  by  the  influence  of  tiie  numerous  Greek  immigrants  to 
unwonte<l  luxury,  and  to  a  refinement  of  spirit  and  necessities  beretotbie 
unknown. 

FJesides  the  Romans  never  possessed  a  creative  talent  for  the  depart- 
ment f>f  medicine,  and  among  the  Greeks,  robbed  of  their  native  land  and 
maintaining,  therefore,  only  a  moribund  spiritual  life,  it  fell  likewise  grado* 
ally  into  a  decline. 

After  the  time  of  Asclepiades,  the  founder  of  ancient  Solidisin  (at 
among  the  (■  reeks  after  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  Humorism,  and  in  ths 
almost  jiurely  Grecian  city  of  Alexandria),  there  l.>egan,  therefore,  in  Rome, 
uiK>n  a  foreign  soil  and  intermixed  with  Roman  and  foreign  elementa^ 
though  under  Grecian  guidance,  the  invention  of  medic*al  systems  with  all 
their  follies,  —  dialectic  subtilty,  literary  wrangling  and  mental  hair- 
splitting. The  spirits  of  the  better  class,  indeed,  sought  their  reputation 
ill  struggling  against  this  tendency,  often  by  astonishing  displa3'8  of  erudi- 
tion and  b}'  most  comprehensive  compilations  (the  offspring  of  erudition), 
but  thej'  thus  fell  into  Eclecticism,  in  which  creativeness  is  always  wanting. 
Moreover  the  majority  of  physicians  busied  themselves  with  a  subject  essy 
under  all  circumstances  and  often  ridiculous  and  even  absurd —  the  inven- 
tion of  compound  remedies  and  the  resulting  miraculous  and  superstitioaa 
spiK.'ifics,  with  which,  then  as  now,  medical  art  deluded  the  unreaaoning 
mass  of  the  educated  and  uneducated.     Thus  the  productive  scion  of  the 
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ancient  sciences,  engrafted  by  the  over-refined  Greeks  upon  tlie  rude  but 
atnrdj  Roman  stock,  began  to  decay  again  more  rapidly  than  we  should 
expect  in  so  vigorous  a  people.  But  public  and  private  morals,  and  with 
them  ph3'8icai  strength,  sunk  into  the  foul  slough  of  common  and  universal 
luzoriousness,  in  which  all  purely  spiritual  interests  were  likewise  neces- 
sariJ y  ami  gradual!}'  suffocated. 

In  medicine  even  anatomy  won  no  acquisitions  of  importance,  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  neglecte<i  in  the  "  Schools "  (e.  g.  of  the 
Methodists)  so  completely'  as  we  might  expect  among  such  doctrinaires 
Bat  this  fact  cannot  be  wondered  at ;  for  the  only  true  path  uf  the  great 
Alexandrian  anatomists  had  been  necessarily  abandoned  in  obedience  to 
popalar  prejudice,  to  be  replaced  by  the  dissection  of  the  lower  animals. 
New  subjects  for  dissection  had.  however,  been  found  in  apes,  and  lliese 
ftDimals  were  frequently  utilized.  Physiology,  which  is  entirely  based  upon 
tnatomy,  was,  like  the  latter  science,  almost  stationary',  or  at  least  it  (ex- 
perienced no  enrichment  of  importance. 

The  following  physicians  acquired  reputation  as  anatomists  :  ^ 

RuFt'8  of  KpHKsrs  (about  A.  D.  50), 
who  Hve«J  rao«t  probablv  8lu)rtl3'  nft«*r  Celsus,  nnd  practincd   distsection  on  apes  and 
other  of  the  lowt*r  nniinals.     He  discovered  the  decussution  of  the  optic  nervoK  and    r 
thecap<iule  of  the  crv>taUino  lens,  and  jravr.  for  the  time,  a  very  clear  description  of  the    ]| 
membranes  nnd  parts  of  the  eye.     He  tuit«:ht  that  the  nerves  originated  from   the 
brmin.     l'hysiolo]£icully  he  divided  them  into  nerves  of  motion  and  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion, and  HScriiM'il  to  tliem  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  since  he  did  not  distinguish   y 
them  accurately  from  muscles  and  tendons.     The  heart,  whose  left  cavity  he  declares 
to  lie  thinner  and  smaller  than  the  riijht,  he  considers  the  organ  which  jrives  origin  to 
the  pulise,  and  he  associates  the  latter  also  with  the  pneuma.     He  describes  the  puKse 
carefully  in  its  varieties,  dicrotic,  suppressed,  innumerable,  intermittent  etc.     The 
heart  is,  in  his  view,  the  seat  of  life  and  of  animal  heat,  while  the  spleen  is  a  useless 
onian.     He  ilincovered  the  oviduct  in  the  sheep.     He  was  also  an  alienist,  and  wrote 
on  the  subject  of  melancholia.     A  sick  man  who  believed  that  he  had  no  head  was 
ironvinced  of  its  existence  by- -a  leaden  hat.     Moreover  he  studied  diseases  of  the 
urinary   l>!adder   and    ki<lneys,   and    medicines        the   latter  of  which   he  discussed 
in  \erRe! 

MARiNrs  (about  A.  I>.  100) 
ndiuitted    the  existence  of  7  cranial   n«*rveh.   and   discovered   the   inferior   laryngeal 
nerves  and  the  intestinal  glands.      He  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  anatomists 
of  antiquity. 

One  of  his  pupils  was  Quintus,  whose  pupils  Pclops  and  Satyrus  have 
been  already  nientionod.  As  anatomists  of  this  period  we  must  also  notice 
Numesianus  of  Corinth  and  Lvcus  of  Macedon,  as  well  as  Martialis,  who 
has  lieen  alreatiy  mentioned.     To  these  we  ma}^  add  Julius  Pollux  ^2nd 

I.  The  phy.<iicians  of  this  "Period  of  Schools  '  were  assigned  soiueiimes  to  one 
school,  sometimes  to  another,  especially  among  the  Methodists,  while  some  of  them 
belonged  to  no  special  school.  Hence  their  classification  in  one  school  or  the 
other  is  uncertain  and  unreliable.  For  man;,  of  them  even  the  period  in  which 
ihev  lived  is  not  satisfactorilv  settled 
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century  A.  D.),  whose  treatise  -^On  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body", 
according  to  E.  J.  Zarncke,  is  taken  from  Rufus,  the  tirst  chapter,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  passages,  being  the  entire  work  of  the  latter. 

The  fewer  the  new  discoveries  made  at  this  period  in  the  dopartment 
of  anatomy,  the  more  were  novelties  invented  in  materia  medica  and  pbar 
maceutics,  always  a  sign  that  a  true  comprehension  of  the  essentials  and 
capabilities  of  practical  medicine  has  been  lost.  Medical  art  was  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  business,  promoted  especially  by  new  remedies— Jml 
as  it  is  now.  At  this  period  all  therapeutic  efficiency  was  denied  to  natore 
and  transferred  to  the  province  of  art ;  for  the  golden  8a3nng  of  Hippocn- 
tes,  "  Natures  alone  heal  '\  had  been  long  forgotten,  and,  indeed,  never  had 
any  deep  significance  save  to  a  few  !  The  thougthless  crowd  either  qoielij 
accepted  the  "  new  remedies  ",  or  a  venal  band  of  claqueurs  disseminated 
them  or  trum])eted  abroad  their  merits,  exactly  as  they  do  to-da3%  save  tbat 
at  this  period  this  could  not  be  done  by  grandiloquent  adveitisementa  ia 
the  columns  of  the  political  and  medical  journals,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
can  deny  their  responsibility  in  virtuous  and  precise  terms,  without,  how- 
ever, renouncing  the  profit  accruing  from  thoir  want  of  principle.  To  add 
to  this  lack  of  insight  and  ju<lgment  the  further  element  of  stupidity,  the 
descriptions  of  these  reme<lies  are  often  presented  in  verse,  as  to-day  tbej 
are  displayed  in  siwcial  forms  of  typi».  Such  practices  brought  honorable 
science,  then  as  now,  into  contempt,  with  the  difference  again  that  thn 
feeling  then  found  its  exprcssi<m  not  in  the  ImiKTial  Diet,  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  learned  compilations  by  the  laity. 

A  few  persons  among  the  Romans  wn)te  at  an  early  period  on  the 
subject  of  medicines,  either  in  spec*ial  treatises,  or  incidentally-  in  other 
works.  Among  these  may  i)e  mentioned  Lemeus,  a  fk'eedman  of  Pompey; 
C.  Valgius  Rufus  (B.  C.  12)  ;  .Emilius  Macer.  senior  (died  B.  C.  15);  M.T. 
Varm  (B.  C.  116-27);  Menius  Rufus  (who  invented  a  favorite  "  HierB'\aB 
antique  counterpart  of  our  Vienna  potion),  a  contemporary'  of  Celsus ;  and 
Apuleius  Celsus  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  a  phy- 
sician by  the  name  of  Castor  also  iM)ssessod  a  l)otanicaI  garden.' 

Other  more  important,  or  nitlier  more  famous,  pharmacologists  of  this 
})eriod  were : 

Pampuiu's  Mio.MAToi'()LEs  (between  A.  I).  14-38), 
author  of  a  book  *' On  plants'  ,  displaying:  noither  ori^innlity  nor*oritical  acumen, ami 
full  of  superstition.     However,  he  acquireil  «rn  at  wealth  bj  a  remedy  for  mentaKrt. 

Here.nnius  Piiilo  of  Tarsl'S  (about  A.  1).  20), 
inventor  of  the  "famous"  Philonium  itor  colicky  pains),  the  description  of  which  id 
verse  la  still  extant.     Under  Nero  lived 


1.  Amon}E  the  physicianH  already  mentioned,  the  followin«:,  aft  we  have  8e«n,  <»cciipM 
themselves  with  the  subject  of  phannat'oloiry  '•  Sextius  Niicer,  JuliiiA  Uanus, 
Andromuchus  the  EMer,  Petronius  Diodouiii.  and  Petronius  Musa,  Niceratu, 
Scribonius  La^^^s  and  Antonius  Pncchius  (about  A.  I>.  20),  a  physician 
tionetl  by  Scribonius. 
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SERViLirH  Damocrates  (al)out  A.  D.  25), 
lio  described  in  iambic  vei'iie  man^  compound  reinedieR,  such  hh  mala>:niata,  acopa, 
itidota,  tooth-powder,  plasters  etc. 

The  most  important  pharmacological  writer  of  antiquity,  who,  like 
ralen,  PtolemiBus  and  other  historically  important  characters  among  the 
fiLQcients,  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  as  an  unsurpassed  scientific  'author- 
ity" among  the  Romans,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  Middle  Ages  and 
even  into  modern  times,  was,  however, 

Pbbanius  DiosGORiDKS  (A.  D.  40-90)  of   Anazarba  (later  C'aesarca 
AogQSta  in  Cilicia), 

•o  independent  investi>(ntor  and  writer  upon  the  medicines  enip]t)\(d  at  that  time, 
inmn  from  either  the  animal,  vesretable  or  mineral  kingdom.  Ancient  physical 
■oence  embraced  little  but  these  three  branches:  for  the  Ancients  knew  very  little 
of  phjucM,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  experiment  (except  in  physiology)  — Dioscorides 
TCCOjniized  about  400  plants.  Galen  as  many  as  (>00,  Khn  Bcithar  800,  Linnieus  about 
S,000-10.0DO,  and  to-duy  we  know  more  than  100,000  species.  Dioscorides  had 
tnrelled  extensively  in  Italy,  Gaul.  Spain,  (icrmany,  Greece  otc.  .  Many  of  his 
B«dicine8  are  still  in  use  to-day.  while  others  have  become  obsolete,  nnd  Ftill  others 
betenic  to  the  superstitions  which  were  current  in  the  author's  ago.  We  may  mention 
tieztmples:  whey,  ox-gall,  aloes,  fern,  cinnamon,  castor  oil,  sugar  (a  favorite  remedy 
Penrith  the  Arabians),  quicksilver,  white  lead,  blue  vitriol  (the  chemical  preparation 
<^vliich  in  special  apparatus  is  partially  given),  rennet,  mandragora  (as  an  anaesthetic) 
iNi^fin  intermittent  fever),  the  grimy  sweat  oT gladiators  and  bathers  etc.  He  makes 
roovn  also  the  current  adulterations  of  the  medicines  of  that  time. 

TiBEKiiTs  Claudius  Mknecrates  (about  A.  D.  34),  of  Zeophleta, 
Ji'5  physiciaii-in-ordinary  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  inventor  of  the  diachylon 
laster  (the  njinie,  though  not  the  precise  composition,  of  which  is  prescMved  in  our 
!a.<ler  of  to-day),  and  many  other  compounds.  His  lecommendation  to  employ 
rtual  figures  in  the  designation  of  weights  in  proscriptions,  instead  of  arbitrary  signs, 
M  very  judicious,  though  it  was  not  complied  with  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
ntu*-/.  He  wrote,  boides  many  ( 155)  other  works,  a  troati^'e  on  pharmacology  with 
lx>nihastic  title,  dedicated  to  the  emperor. 

Anuromachus  the  Younoer  (about  A.  I).  54), 
we  hi:n  father  physician-in-ordinary  to  Nero,  gave  an  account  of  many  drugs;  among 
hers  of  24  remedies  for  ear-ache,  renie<lies  for  blee<ling.  tooth-ache  etc.,  and  plasters 
th  high-flown  titles. 

Xbxoorates  of  ApiiR(»DisrAK  (about  A.  I).  70), 

lA  Htithor  of  a  treatise  on  food  drawn  from  the  class  of  fishes,  and  (like  the  I.sopaths 
sluirt  time  ago,  and  Prof.  Yeager  at  th«'  present  time)  introduced  disgusting  filth  as 
neiiicines**;  e.  g.  ear-wax,  metistrual  blood,  human  flesh,  bat'.s  blood  etc. 

APOLL0NIU8  Archistrator  of  Peroamus  (about  A.  1).  80), 
i-4  the  inventor  of  some  remedies  for  the  hearing  and  the  like,  and  observe<l  eases  of 
rebral  inflammation  resulting  from  insolation. 

AscLEPiADEft  Pharmacion  (about  A.  I).  100) 
commended  even  animal  excrement  as  a  mediciiie,  and  nuiny  other    '  remedies." 

On  the  other,  hand  Krito 
>re  elegantly  occupied    himself  with  the    invention  of  cosmetic   preparations,    to 
lich  he  (as  is  customary  too  to-day)  gave  magnificent  names,  such  as  "I'he  incom- 
krable  remedy  "  etc. 
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As  an  author  on  subjects  of  natural  history  and  the  healing  art  we 
must  at  least  mention  here  the  panegyrist  of  medicine  and  friend  of  phyii* 
cians  Ijuciiis  Annaeus  Seneca  (A.  I).  8-(>5),  who  has  often  interwoven  ii 
his  writiniTs  innxims  relating  to  physical  and  mental  diet,  reniecli<*8  and 
diseases. ' 

Cauis  Pliny  the  Elder,  of  Oorao  (born  A.  1).  23.  die<l  at  Stabi»»,  in  an 
eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius,  Aug.  22d.,  A.  D.  79), 

that  8corn<»r  of  doctors  and  thoroufEh-bred  aper  of  Romanism  of  the  type  of  Cato. 
deserves,  however,  special  mention.  Like  Celsu8,  a  savant  and  encjclopsedist  flf 
enormous  endurance,  he  was  not  nlwti^-s,  like  him,  correct  in  his  judgment.  Ast 
writer  he  has  little  command  of  language,  a  defect  which  he  strives  Ui  replace  I9 
far-fetched  and  obscure  modes  of  expression.  This  latter  defect  is  also  manifest  ti 
Sallust  and  Quintilian.  a  sign  of  the  declining  taste  and  intellectual  exhaustion  of  tW 
Romans.  Mannerisms  of  expression  and  enigmatical  obscurities  were  sought  after, 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  pepper  and  impart  savor  to  the  intellectual  diet.  Pliny  too  wai 
one  of  the  few  ancient  authors  who  was  zealously  studie<l  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Mt4 
his  work  formed  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  knowledge  of  the  natural  scienett 
during  this  period.  He  wrote  his  Historia  Naturalis,  which  is  compiled  from  2061 
different  workn,  in  two  3*ears  (A.  D.  77  &  IS).  It  contains  nothing  original  relatirt 
to  the  drugs  and  medicines  which  are  discussed.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  he  knew 
cataract,  membrana  pupillaris,  coloboma  and  mydriatic  remedies.  (Panas).  Tbe 
following  passages  may  serve  as  examples  of  his  hatred  against  physicians."  "  A»i 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the3'  all  busy  themselves  with  our  lives,  in  order  by  the  div- 
covery  of  some  new  thing  or  another  to  win  reputation  for  themt^elves.  Hence  flow 
those  pitiable  disputes  over  the  siek  ;  for  no  one  has  the  siime  views  as  another  ;  hence 
also  that  inscription  upon  the  totnbstone  of  the  unfortunate  victim  :  "He  died  by  reasoB 
of  the  confusion  of  the  doctors."  1'hi.<  spurious  art  is  changed  so  often  and  so  lament 
ably,  and  we  are  driven  Id  and  tVo  by  the  breath  of  the  spirits  of  Greece."  **  There  it 
alas,  no  law  against  incompetency  no  striking  example  is  made.  'I'hey  learn  by  Mr 
bodily  jeopardy,  and  make  cxperinients  until  the  death  <if  the  patients.  an<l  the  doctor 
is  the  only  person  not  punisht'd  for  murder." 

Examples  of  what  he  discovered  and  handed  down  to  posterity  :  "  As  regardi^thr 
menstruation  of  females,  rarely  can  an3Mhing  be  found  more  peculiar  and  dreadfully 
its  results.^  Wine  which  has  not  cea.sed  fermeniing  becomes  sour  (a  maxim  firmlj 
believed  by  the  common  people  to-day  in  France  and  on  the  Rhine!).  Ditgg  who  lick 
up  men.strual  fluid  become  mad.  Ants  cast  away  their  htoreof  food  if  a  menstraatiif 
woman  comes  in  thtir  neighborhood" — clear  evidence  that  Pliny  himself  man  10 
observer,  but  related  what  he  read  without  criticism.  Of  course  he  does  better  in 
medicine,  especially  us  regard.*t  plants  and  medicin<'.s.  The  description  of  a  kind  of 
spectacles  has  been  also  claimed  for  him  ("  Nero  princeps  gludiatorum  pugnas  speo- 
tabat  in  smaragd" ),  but  in  our  opinion  the  passage  mereh  implies  that  the  blaaf 
tyrant  looked  at  the  proceedings  through  colored  glass  Pliny  must  have  bee» 
acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  corpulence,  for  he  says  that  he  who  wishes  \fi 
become  stouter  and  more  corpulent   should  drink  during  his  meals,   while  he  wko 

I     He  already  made  use  of  the  expression  that  the  Romans  were  perishinie  of  too 

much  literature.  What  would  he  say  of  uk? 
2.    Yet  when  he  himself  was  sick  he  called  in  a  physician,  and  even  recommended 

him  to  Trajan  as  a  candidate  for  citizenship. 
'.\.    Dr.  Theodor  Clemens,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  ron>idt'rs  menstruating  women 

disseminators  of  bacilli. 
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desires  to  become  thinner  should  not  drink  either  during  or  after  meals.  He  prefiTs 
sea  Toyages  (common  even  in  that  day),  with  subsequent  residence  in  Epypt,  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  to  a  residence  in  the  resinous  atmosphere  of  pine 
woods,  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  opposed  to  Celsus. 

The  most  important  Roman  author  on  medical  subjects,  and  a  compiler 
of  a  much  higher  order  in  his  eight  books  "De  Medicina*',  was  Aulus 
Cornelius  Celsus  (between  B.  C.  25-30  and  A.  D.  45-50).  He  had  also 
written  on  philosophy,  oratory,  jurisprudence,  history  etc.,  and  was  in  fact 
an  encyclopsedist.  Though  not  a  physician  by  profession,  he  was  able  to 
write  and  to  think  on  medicine  quite  like  a  regular  practitioner,  so  that  his 
work  ma^-  claim  the  value  of  an  original  treatise  on  medicine.  In  this  he 
was  aided  by  a  rich  experience  in  practice,  acquired  in  his  own  valetudi- 
naria.  This  too  placed  in  his  hand  (which  a  healthy  skepticism  well  suited) 
a  guide  for  the  exercise  of  criticism  on  physicians  and  medical  art — a 
fkcult}'  which  he  exercised  with  much  more  justice  than  Pliny.  In  addition 
to  such  excellencies  he  enjoyed  also  the  command  of  a  language,  which 
differed  but  little  from  the  best  examples  of  Latinity. — How  nicely  he 
ircigbed  even  single  words  is  shown  suflScientl}'  by  the  one  sentence : 
**  Ut  aiiroenta  sanis  corporibus  agricultura,  sic  sanitatem  wgris  niedicina 
promittit.'' 

His  judgment  as  to  the  power  and  the  limits  of  medical  art,  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  stamp  him  a  born  physician. 

"The  failings  of  those  who  practice  medicine  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  art 
itself" — "It  is  their  confidence  in  medicine  which  is  very  frequently,  indeed  most 
frequently,  of  advantajie  to  the  sick." — '*  It  is  the  sijrn  of  a  prudent  man  not  to  under- 
take the  treatment  of  one  who  cannot  be  cured,  lest  he  jjain  the  reputation  of  slnying 
him,  whom  his  own  fate  is  draj^jjing  down." — "The  ph3-8ician  of  experience  is 
recojrnized  by  his  not  at  once  .seizing  the  arm  of  his  patient  as  soon  as  he  conifs  to 
his  side,  but  he  looks  upon  him,  and,  as  it  were,  sifts  him  first  with  a  Ferene  l(»ok,  to 
discover  how  he  really  is;  and  if  the  sick  man  manifej^ts  foar,  he  .«?oothes  hini  with 
suitable  words  before  proceeding  to  a  manual  examination." — "  Little  minds  confess 
QOthini;  disgraceful  to  themselves,  for  they  have  nothing  to  lose:  But  to  a  great  mind 
it  is  befitting  to  acknowledge  even  mistakes,  especially  when  the  results  of  medical 
practice  are  handed  down  for  the  benefit  of  posterity."     (See  Haeser. ) 

His  descriptive  and  operative  surgery  (including  also  operative  dentis- 
try) is  considered  the  best  contribution  of  Celsus  to  medical  art.  It 
must  still  be  regarded  as  a  "  masculine  "  branch,  in  comparison  with  the 
salve-surgery  which  came  into  vogue  at  a  later  period.  It  gives  us  too  the 
best  idea  of  the  eminent  services  of  the  Alexandrians,  who  furnished  the 
substance  of  surgical  art. 

The  qualifications  of  the  surgeon,  according  to  Celsus,  are  a  firm,  steady  liand, 
the  ability  to  use  either  hand  equally  well,  youth,  or  at  least  an  approximation 
thereto,  a  sharp  eye,  lack  of  timidity  and  compassion,  so  as  not  to  be  moved  by  the 
outcries  of  his  patient,  not  to  hurry  more  than  the  case  admits,  and  not  to  cut  less  than 
may  be  necessary,  but  to  manaee  to  the  very  end  as  if  entirely  unaffected  by  his  cries. 

He  describe.**,  on  the  one  hand,  a  large  number  of  surgical  ailments,  such  as 
diseases  of  the  joints  and  the  bones,  wounds,  tumors,  burns,  fistula,  absce.'^s.  sprains 
11 
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and  luxations,  tbr  which  he  recommends  reduction  before  the  de^'elopmenc  of  iniUB- 
mutioii;  fractures,  in  which,  when  they  fuil  to  unite,  he  recommends  extcniion  aW 
rubbin<:  io;;eth(>r  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  even  cutting  down  upon  the  bone  ao  thai 
it  heals  as  an  open  wound;  hernia,  which  he  thinks  originates  in  laceration  of  tW 
peritoneum;  straniiulated  hernia,  where  he  cnutions  against  cathartics;  the  radinl 
operation  for  reducible  hernia  by  turning  up  and  casting  a  ligature  about    the  neck  of 
the  suck,  or  compression  of  the  latter  until  necrosis  takes  place  (in  large  and  straap- 
lated  hernia;  he  does  not  approve  of  any  operation) ;  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear*  etc.; 
on  the  other  hand  he  notices  many  operations  of  the  Ancients,  some  of  them  handed 
down  to  us  by  him  alone,  among  others:  bleeding,  double  ligation  of  bleeding  ve»rlf 
and  division  of  the  vessels  between  the  ligatures,  lithotomy  (he  recommends  bimanuil 
examination  from  the  belly  and  rectum  to  determine  positively  the  diagnosis  of  s^tone) 
even  in  women,  castration,  amputation  in  the  sound  tiesh  with  a  single?  circular  cat 
(in  gangrene  only,  a  rule  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  Middle  Ages  down  19 
the  17ih  century),  which  he  is  the  first  among  the  Ancients  to  describe  onequivocallj, 
catheterization,  repair  of  defects  of  the  nose,  lips,  auricles  and  prepuc«^^    (inclndinf 
the  not  easily  (explained  infibulation,  so-called),  trepanning,  the  operative  fieatnni 
of  goitre,  scleroticonyxis  in  cataract  (which  he  ascribes  to  coagulation  of  the  hnwon 
in  the  pupil),  resection  of  the  ribs,  enemata  (with  the  view  too  of  artificial  ft'edin^/^ 
diseases  of  the  ears  (which  he  only  among  the  Ancients  discusses,  and  in  whieh  be 
recommends  the  ear  syringe),  extraction  of  teeth  b}'  means  of  forceps,  fastening  t*^ 
with  gold  wire,  bursting  hollow  teeth  by   peppercorns  pressed  into  them  etc.    He 
results  of  extraction  in  cases  of  anchylosis  of  the  teeth  and  alveoli,  caries  and  necrcii^ 
are  known  to  him,  and  the  tooth  was  accordingly  shaken  loose  most  painfully  U-foif 
application  of  the  forceps.     In  the  treatment  of  wounds  he  recommends  rtpeniif^ 
styptic  and  caustic  remedies,  but  declares  rest  the  best  remedy  of  all. 

His  operative  midwifery  (discussed  together  with  surgery)  is,  on  the  other  hsai 
meager,  and  his  method  of  extraction  by  means  of  hooks,  after  the  employment  of  vcr 
sioii  by  the  head  or  foot  (in  dead  children),  is  rude.  The  latter  operation  he  empiojnA 
in  transverse  presentation,  and  aided  the  subsequent  extraction  by  external  manipdi' 
tion,  a  method,  which  quite  recently  has  been  commended  as  very  eflfective  and  god 
lie  was  also  acquainted  with  the  conversion  of  breech  into  footling  presentations.  Ii 
presentation  of  one  foot  he  cuts  this  off.  He  was  also  acquainted  with  deca|«itatiua! 
Celsus  distinguishes  among  mental  diseases  three  varieties  of  phrenesis.  He  afal 
speaks  in  favor  of  coercive  measures  in  the  case  of  the  violently  insane,  but  sayitkrt 
each  case  must  be  individualized.  Sleep,  which  is  usually  absent,  must  be  compeM 
if  necessary,  by  narcotics.  Raving  maniacs  he  considers  more  difficult  of  cure  tlm 
those  more  quietly  insane.  In  the  treatment  of  disenses  of  the  eyes  he  advises  tk 
employment  of  the  mihler  remedies,  instillations,  salves,  etc.,  the  more  severe  the  it* 
flammation  may  be. 

Tnat  he  was  also  well  versed  in  practice  may  be  interred  from  his  remark,  tl 
it  is  the  part  of  a  theatrical  performer  to  display  great  activity  in  small  matteriy 
order  to  give  the  impression  of  having  been  of  great  service.  He  recommendf  til 
physician  to  wait  a  few  moments  before  feeling  the  pulse,  and  meanwhile  to  quiet  tk 
patient  by  a  cheerful  air.  His  pictures  of  internal  diseases  are  clear,  and  romcof 
them  are  preserved  to  the  present  day  (area  Celsi.  kerion  Ceisi).  He  is  also  the  firti 
to  distinguish  hallucinations  of  vision.  His  natural  dietetic  prescriptions  and  siin|il 
therapeutic  measures  (in  which  he  often  mentions  Asclepiades),  as  well  as  hia 
ology  and  prognostics,  both  of  which  are  based  upon  Hippocratic  principtea, 


1.    Among  the  Jews  who  desired  to  evade  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  or  to  ohtah 
office  among  the  Romans,  which  they  could  not  do  without  a  prepuce. 
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especial  valae.  As  an  example  of  his  clear  method  of  description  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowiii};  passAjite:  "This  instrument  (the  catheter)  is  necessary-  not  only  in  men,  but 
also  occasionally  in  women.  In  order  thnt  it  may  fit  everybody,  whether  small  or 
large,  the  physician  should  have  three  sizes  for  men,  and  two  for  women.  The 
lansest  siKA  for  men  should  be  ir>  inches  in  length,  the  medium  12  inches,  and  the 
smallest  9  inches.  For  women  the  larger  size  should  be  9  inches  and  the  smaller  6 
iDches  in  length.  The  instrument  should  be  curvetl  slijrhtly  (especially  the  male 
variety),  and  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  neither  too  thin  or  too  thick.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  supine  upon  a  bcncli  or  couch,  as  in  tlie  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
tnus.  The  physician  standing  upon  his  right  side  grasps  with  his  left  hand  the  peni.<«, 
and  with  the  right  introduces  the  instrument  into  the  urinary  passage.  When  the 
catheter  has  readied  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it,  with  the  ponis,  is  to  be  depressed 
and  the  point  pushed  into  the  bladder,  and  after  the  evaeuatit)n  of  the  urine  it  is  to 
be  withdrawn." 

In  this  work  of  Gelsus  much  of  the  substance  of  the  lost  writings  of  ancient 
physicians,  and  especially  those  of  the  Alexandrian  age,  is  prej^erved.  He  has  mani- 
festly selected  from  these  with  rij)e  judgement  only  what  is  reasonable,  useful  and 
valaable,  and  accordingly  has  paid  comparative!}*  little  attention  to  opinions  and 
theories,  a  point  in  which  he  contrasts  strongly  with  Cialen,  and  which  impresses 
opon  his  work  the  stamp  of  practicality  and  usefulness.^ 

4.   THE  PNEUMATIC  SCHOOL, 

in  opposition  to  the  humoral  theon*  of  the  "  Dogmatists  "  and  the  solidism 
of  the  ''Methodists",  introduced  the  aeriform,  spiritual  principle  of  the 
"pneuma"  (the  world-soul  of  the  Stoics,  especially  of  Zeno,  their  chief ) 
into  their  general  pathology.  Yet  they  also  left  the  elementary  qualities 
(warmth,  coldness,  moisture  and  dryness,  which  according  to  their  doctrine 
ma}'  be  seen  and  felt,  and  not  recognized  simply  by  their  effects)  a  place  in 
their  **  S^'stem  '\  The  pnenma  comes  by  the  wa}-  of  the  respiration,  as 
a  part  of  the  creative  ''  World-soul ",  into  the  heart,  and  is  driven  thence 
into  the  vessels  and  the  whole  body,  in  which  it  effects  in  a  passive  way 
the  diastole  of  the  pulse,  while  the  contraction  of  the  arteries  is  an  active 
process.  When  it  works  regularly  and  is  united  with  warmth  and  moisture, 
it  occasions  health  ;  under  contrar}-  circumstances,  and  mixed  (crasis)  with 
warmth  and  dryness,  it  occasions  the  acute  diseases  ;  while  mixed  with  cold 
and  moisture  it  produces  the  phlegmatic  diseases,  and,  finally,  with  cold 
and  dryness  —  melancholy.  This  latter  condition  in  its  acme  introduces 
death,  a  state  in  which  everything  becomes  dry  and  cold.  Moreover  the 
Pneumatists  assume  predisposing  and  transient  causes  of  disease,  and  for  all 
febrile  diseases  a  corruption  of  the  humors,  which  they  named  '*  putrefac- 
tion."'    The  hard  pulse  is  inseparable  from  all  fevers.     They  also— as  is 


1.  The  physician  Celsus  must  not  be  confounded,  as  has  been  done  occasionally. 

with  the  Epicurean  Celsus,  who  lived  under  Hadrian  and  was  stij^matized  by 
Origen  as  an  enemy  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  putrefactive  process  durin)C  all  antiquity,  and  even  into  modern  times,  was 

regarded  as  the  cause  of  origin  of  organized  or  living  beings.     Conversely  we 
nowadays  regard  organized  beings  as  the  cause  of  putrefaction. 
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conceivable^  in' such  a  system  —  held  dialectics  to  be  a  necessar)' [Mit 
of  the  medical  art.  In  fact  so  firm  was  their  faith  in  this  branch,  that  it 
their  practice  treason  to  their  native  land  was  to  be  expected  rather  thai 
an  abandonment  of  their  dogmas.  B3*  means  of  dialectics  they  built  up  ii 
the  most  subtile  way  the  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which,  as  wc  have  already 
said,  they  referred  to  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  pneuma  into  and  out  of  -^ 
the  heart  (or  lungs)  into  the  vessels.  j 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  force  and  matter  are  inseparable.    God 
controls  the  world,  and  is  present  in  the  whole  universe.     He  permeates  this  mh  i 
warm  halitus,  which,  in  the  formation  of  the  world,  separated  into  air  and  wgtfr. 
The  soul  is  God,  or  the  warm  halitus  within  us,  and  is  mortal,  but  survives  the  bodj' 
until  the  confia};ration  of  the  world.     It  is  divisible  into  the  five  senses,  the  facuhics    : 
of  speech  and  generation,  and  the  controlling  force  in  the  henrt,  to  which  the  prw-    ' 
dency  belongs.     Experience  arises  out  of  numerous  reminisceru-es.     The  idea  oiip- 
inates  in  advancing  from  perceptions  to  the  general,  which  is  an  abstraction,  for  the     , 
individual  alone  has  existence — a  view  affirmed  also  by  the  Nominalists  and  Scbolt»-   j 
tics.     (Ueberweg). 

The  founder  of  the  Pneumatic  school  (whose  representatives  lived 
between  Vespasian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  about  A.  D.  70-160),  as  well  tf 
its  only  powerful  representative,  was 

Athen^us  of  Attali  a,  in  Cilicia.  He  was  a  famous  ph3'8iciun  at  Rome, 
about  A.  D.  69,  and  turned  his  weapons  first  against  the  views  of  Asclcpiade^ 

but  soon  fell  into  hair-splitting  refinements,  especially  with  respect  to  the  pulse.  To 
the  latter  he  assigned  eight  qualities:  rythm,  fullness,  regularity,  irre^ularitj, 
uniformity  and  uneveness,  slowness,  frequency,  size,  force,  and  named  also  sevenl 
subordinate  divisions  of  these  qualities.  He  split  up  the  pneuma  into  the  psjchiral, 
the  physical  and  the  generative,  conformably  to  the  chief  functions  of  the  body,  bit 
fell  into  contradiction  of  his  Pneumatic  principles  in  adding  to  his  system  theelemeih 
tary  qualities,  of  which  he  distinguished  warmth  and  cold  as  "formative**,  while 
dryness  and  moisture  were  'plastic".^  The  same  may  be  «aid  of  his  assumplioi 
of  causes  of  disease  in  the  Hippocratic  sense.  In  conformity  with  the  idea  of  Aris- 
totle, that  substance  and  form  were  derived  from  different  individuals,  he  declared 
the  menstrual  blood  to  be  the  substantial,  and  the  male  semen  the  formative  priDcipIs 
in  generation  and  development.  Women  have  no  semen.  He  concluded  further  that 
the  female  testicles,  the  ovaries,  inasmuch  as  the  woman  has  no  semen — the  flekl 
secreted  by  the  female  sexual  organs  was  a  sort  of  local  perspiration,  the  result  of  the 
violent  movements  and  friction  during  coitus— are  superfluous  organs,  exactly  like  the 
male  breasts,  and  like  the  latter  exi>t  merely  for  .Muimetry.  In  dietetics  he  followed 
good  principles.  He  recommends  hs  reme<lies,  cold  iind  wtirm  baths;  amulrts  ii 
headache;  human  milk  in  consumption.  The  "lliera"  of  Archigenes  was  pariie* 
ularly  famous  as  a  remedy  to  purify  tho  head,  stomach  and  all  the  htimois.  and 
consisted  of  coloi-ynth.  squill,  euphorbium.  gentinn,  opoponax,  and  theriaca.  «a  26 
grammes,  and  about  HOO  otiier  drugs!  Venesection  he  performed  only  in  disease* 
attended  with  too  much  blood,  and  in  these  he  never  pushed  it  to  syncope.  Moreover 
he  was  solicitous  for  public  hygiene,  published  methods  for  the  filinition  ofdrinkinf 
water,  and  made  observations  on  the  situation  of  dwellings,  pnrticulnrly  as  to  it*  in- 
fluence on  health  and  disease. 

1.    Tfi  zturjTtxa  and  ra   nXtxf).     (H.) 
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Among  the  famous  pupils  of  Athenaeus  the  very  first  departed  from 
bis  doctrines,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called 

6.   SCHOOL  OF  E0LE0TIG8, 

whose  principles  are  distinguished  b}'  its  title.  The  different  physicians 
belonging  to  this  school  followed  widely  differing  views.  The  originator 
of  iliis  so-called  -*  school "  was 

Agathinus  of  Sparta  (about  A.  D.  90),  who  endeavored  to  combine 
the  views  of  his  master  with  those  of  the  Methodists  and  early  Empirics. 
By  this  process,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  "  Eclectics "  (Episynthetics, 
Hectics)  were  formed,  a  sect  which  numberedjamong  its  members  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  medical  men  of  later  antiquity. 

Of  his  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which  he  constructed  with  much  subtility  on  Pneu- 
matic principles,  we  know  that  he  ascribed  the  full  pulse  to  the  volume  of  the  inflowing; 
poeuraa,  while  he  maintained  that  one  could  not  perceive  the  contraction  of  the 
*ttn.  and  explained  the  pulsation  of  the  veins  bj-  the  existence  of  concealed  veins, 
tfe.^poke  earnestly  a<;ainst  the  abuse  of  warm  baths,  prevalent  in  his  day,  and  advo- 
<^ted  the  employment  of  cold  baths,  as  most  beneficial  to  the  health. 

A  pupil  of  Athenaeus  was  a  certain  Theodorus  (the  17tb  of  this 
liiiDe).  whose  name  has  been  preser\'ed  to  us  by  some  remedies  for  tetter. 
The  most  famous  pupil  of  Agathinus,  however,  was 

Archiqenes  of  Apamea  (A.  D.  48-117),  a  physician  of  unusual  acute- 
less  of  mind,  which  manifested  itself  in  his  observations,  though,  alas,  it 
Jso  degenerated  into  obscure  subtilities.     He  distinguished  himself  also  as 
surgeon. 

In  surgery  he  described  amputation  with  preliminary  ligation  of  tlie  main  vessel 
nd  subsequent  cauterization  of  the  smaller  ones;  wounds  of  the  head;  taujrht  the 
raciice  of  bleedinj:  upon  the  healthy  side,  and  the  employment  of  caustics,  particu- 
.rly  in  sciatica.  In  order  to  obviate  luL'moirhajjo  as  fur  as  possible  in  amputations, 
i  h.id  the  skin  retracted  and  then  bound  a  bandajre  about  tlie  limb  above  the  point 
'  operation,  something  in  the  style  of  Esmarch.  He  warns  apainst  operations  in 
itients  from  whose  great  feebleness  one  anticipates  an  unfavorable  result.  He  does 
&t  linnit  the  indications  for  amputation  to  jrangrene  alone,  but  extends  them  to  such 
lailerinj^of  the  limb  as  will  probably  result  in  j:anj;;rene,  to  extensive  wounds,  cancer 
od  ulcers  (Wernher).  His  disputatiousness  may  be  inferred  from  his  sayinj:  that  a 
lan  should  rather  betray  his  country  than  the  opinion  of  his  sect.  His  admirable 
ift  for  analysis  appears  most  brilliant  in  his  divisions  of  the  pulse  and  of  pain.  Of 
ie  former  he  assumed  eight,  depending  upon  the  size,  strength,  rapidity,  frequency, 
illness,  order,  equality  and  rytiim  of  the  pulsations,  and  in  each  of  these  classes  he 
stinguislied  three  varieties:  the  strong,  the  weak  and  the  intermediate.  Pain  he 
ivided  into  dragging,  severe,  itching,  stinging,  writhing,  dull,  inimoderate,  cramping, 
nd  also  falselj'  professed  to  determin«?  from  these  characters  the  seat  of  disease.  In 
le  doctrine  of  fever  he  introduced  the  so-called  epialos^  and  the  semi-tertian  fever. 
[e  aUo  enriched   nosognos}'  by  distinguishing  shnrply   sympathetic   from   primary 

A   form  of  fever  in  which,  together  with  febrile  sympto»ns,  the  patient  also  suflfers 
with  rigors.     I  H) 
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diseases.     In  nil  diseases  he  assumed  two  stadia  only,  that  of  the  acme  and  that  oT 
resolution.     He  was  the  first  to  divide  mineral  waters,  in  accordance  with  their  cbem- 
cal  composition,  into  nitrous,  sulphurous  and  aluminous.     In  therapeutics  he  mani|n4 
ompiricall}',  and  invented  many  compound  remedies,  among  others  also  a  so-cilM 
hiera.^ 

ARETJ5U8  OF  Cappadocia  (about  A.  D.  30-90),  shows  himself  a  great 
physician  by  his  conception,  even  thus  early,  of  the  duties  of  his  profci- 
sion  : 

"  When   he  can  render  no  further  aid,  the  physician  alone  can  still 
mourn  as  a  man  with  his  incurable  patient :   This  is  the  plu'sician's  nd 
lot*',  beyond  which  modern  medicine  ought  certainly  to  go,  since  for  us,  h 
cases  where  our  technical  art  fails  us,  our  profession  represents  a  liomaoe, . 
if  you  will,  a  Christlike,  mission  ! 

But  in  his  observations  and  the  naturalness  of  his  pictures  of  disean 
AretiBus  also  stands  high  among  the  ancient  ph3*sicians  ;  indeed  in  thu 
respect  he  resembles  greatly  Hippocrates,  whose  dialect,  and  even  manner 
isms  he  adopted.  But  instead  of  the  simple  stj'le  of  Hippocrates,  AreUeoi 
adopted  a  pomposity  and  studied  conciseness  of  expression,  which  con«- 
ponded  to  his  age,  so  intolerant  of  Hippocratic  simplicity.  The  greater 
clearness  of  his  pictures  of  disease,  too,  was  undoubtedl}'  due  io  greit 
measure  to  improved  views  and  methods  of  observation,  the  result  of  lapst 
of  time.  The  appearance  of  consumptive  patients  he  sets  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing clear  words : 

*'The  voice  is  hoarse,  thi*  neck  blonder,  the  fingers  thin,  but  their  joints  thick. 
The  bf)nes  alone  seem  to  exist,  for  the  flesh  is  consumed,  the  fingt'r-nails  are  curved— 
for  the  flesh,  which  is  supplied  so  plentifully  to  the  finjiers,  serves  ns  a  support  totfce 
nails.  Those  who  have  a  slender  build,  a  breast  like  two  boards  joined  together, 
shoul'ler-blades  projecting  like  a  bird  and  a  prominent  pomum  Adami,  have  a  pre^ 
position  to  this  disease." 

In  this  pointed,  though  plastic  style,  he  distinguishes  manj*  diseaseik 
so  that  even  to-day  their  diagnosis  is  eas}-,  a  remark  which  is  not  true  of 
many  of  the  ancient  physicians. 

So  he  descril)es  e.  g  diphtheria  ( ulcera  Syriaca),  paraly.^is,  in  which  he  distingoiihed 
the  paralysis  of  sensation  (ana'Nihesia)  frym  tliat  of  motion  (paralysis  proper),  and 
called  the  mixed  condition  paraplegia.  He  knew  that  injuries  of  the  brain  occuioi 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side.  He  al.so  described  hiemoptysis,  migraine  and  cephal- 
aliiia,  diabetes,  diseases  of  the  bla<ider.  aortitis,  pneumonia,  diarrhoea,  gonorrhce^ 
fluor  albus.  elephantiasis,  jaundice  (which  he  ascribed  to  stoppage  of  the  biliiiy 
ducts),  epilepsy  (even  that  occa8i(>iie<l  by  lead  poisoning).  Mental  disturbsncci  W 
divided  into  mania,  melancholia  and  settled  insanity,  a  division  which  all  folkiwinf 
ages  have  not  es.<«entially  improved.  In  all  his  delineations  of  disease  he,  after  the 
example  of  Hippocrate.').  takes  into  consideration  the  constitution,  the  age,  the  eearoa, 
and  the  situation  of  the  place.     To  each  section  of  his  work  he  prefixes  an  anatonioh 


1.  A  physician  Hermogenes  also  belongs  to  this  sect.  Martial  (A.  D.  40-100)  H|t 
of  him:  ''Andragoras  bathed  and  dined  with  me  cheerfully,  but  the  next  niorniag 
he  was  found  dead.  Can  you  tell  me,  Faustina,  the  cause  of  his  death?  He  fSV 
in  his  dreams  Hermogenes,  the  physician." 
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sioloffical  introduction  concerning  the  pnrt  of  the  body  whose  diseases  arc  to  be 
Hidered  (in  the  stj'Ie  of  mnnj  of  our  modern  text- books),  and  exercises  a  sharp 
icism  founded  upon  his  own  observations.  In  anatomy  he  does  not  differ  iirently 
m  the  views  of  his  time.  Still  we  find  in  his  work  intimations  of  the  tubes  of  Bellini, 
We  he  may  possibly  have  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  decussation  of  the  nerves  and  of 
e  Hanterian  decidua  also.  He  knew  that  the  tongue  was  composed  of  muscles.  In 
lysiolosy  he.  with  Aristotle,  re>i;arded  respiration  as  the  process  by  which  the 
i^oma  reached  the  lnn}(s,  and  thence  tlie  heart,  the  seat  of  life.  The  blood  was  pre- 
ired  in  the  liver,  the  bile  in  the  jrall-bludder;  in  the  large  intestine  a  secondary 
igeation  takes  place;  in  the  spleen  is  to  be  found  thick,  coajrulated  blood;  the  scat 
fthe  soul  U  in  the  heart.  He  knew  that  the  contents  of  the  arteries  was  lipht-colored, 
lit  of  the  veins  dark.  In  therapeutics  he  recommended  in  jieneral  proper  dietetic, 
lid  mild  {medical,  treatment,  hut  did  not  shrink  also  from  more  powerful  drugs,  like 
bteriam.  hellebore  etc.,  and  he  employed  without  hesitation  emetics,  bleeding  (upon 
lediM'ased  side  in  the  outset  of  the  disease— pleurisy — ),  leeches,  blisters,  and  even 
le  actual  caut-^ry.  The  slight  success  of  tracheotomy  was  known  to  him,  and  he 
jfendetl  good  principles  in  his  treatment  of  the  insane.  In  chronic  diseases  he  was 
D'l  of  eiviiig  castoreum.  Two  of  his  works  are  still  extant,  viz :  "  De  causis  et  signis 
atorum  et  diuturnorum  morborum,"  and  "  De  curatione  acutorum  et  diuturnorum 
orborum." 

HsRODOTrs  (about  A.  D.  100), 
tapil  of  Agathinus,  wrote  on  certain  acute  infectious  exanthemata,  which  have  been 
erpreted  as  small-pox  (also  measles,  petechiae^  and  also  upon  verminous  diseases, 
is  the  first  to  mention  pomegranate  root  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm.  In  ihera- 
ifirs  he  laid  especial  weight  on  the  diaphoretic  method,  and  recommended  hot 
d-baths.  oil-baths  and  baths  in  sea  and  mineral  water.     A  famous  surgeon  was 

HELiODORrs  (about  A.  D.  100), 

»  h.is  left  some  fraijinents  upon  amputation  without  lig:ition  of  vesseN.  He  reooin- 
ids  the  division  of  the  skin  of  the  leir  in  front,  and  the  sawing  through  of  the  hones, 
»re  dividing  the  vascular  soft  parts  on  tlie  back  of  the  log.  Tho  hicmorrhage  is 
1  to  be  stopped  by  a  firm  bandago.  He  discards  chopping  off  limbs,  and  declures 
>titarion  ihrouirh  and  al)ove  liie  kntM»  and  elb;>\v  joints  very  <lang(Tous,  an  idea 
eh  maintained  currency  down  into  the  ITtli  conlury.  Supernumerary  niemhers  he 
ovefi  by  double  circular  section.  ( Wornher).  He  descril)es  trepanning  and  its 
r-treatm«»nt,  caries  and  necrosis,  injuries  of  the  head,  exostoses  and  fissures  of  the 
II,  and  their  treatment. 

Cassii's  the  Iatrosopiiist  (about  A.  1).  130) 
usi>es  in  H4  sections,  eclecticaliy  and  in  accordance  with  various  "systems", 
"Medical  Questions".*  Some  of  tliese  are  treated  with  considerable  judgment, 
.  those  relating  to  metastatic  absce>s  of  the  parotid,  sympathetic  affections  of 
I  eyes,  the  erysipelas  of  wf)unds.  the  secondary  >welling  of  glands  (for  instance 
;e  of  the  axilla  following  ulcers  upon  the  han<l  >.  the  formation  of  callus  etc. 
er  questions  receive  a  comical  treatment,  e.  g.  sneezinir,  which,  according  to 
»ius.  take-t  place  twice  in  succession — because  man  has  two  nostrils  !) 

Thilip  of  C.esarea  (about  A.  D.  117) 
msidered  a  zealous  follower  of  Archigenes.     He  wrote  about  medicines,  catalrpsy 
consumption,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  discarded  the  use  of  balhs. 


*  Que.sliones    et    Problemata",    or   in   the  original   Greek   'lar/nxai   u7:o/na: 
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The?  j^niatcst  of  the;  Kelectics,  however,  was 
Claudius  Galen 

orVvAiriiiiniti'  (A.  I),  l.il  -liOl  or  210),  who, though  he  did  not  consider lu»| 
Hcif  an  K(.'l(:(rti(',  unci  Ih  not  usuall}*  classed  as  such,  yet  distinguished  kinudl 
alxnt;  all  othei-«  by  advancing  a  complete  *•  Eclectic  System  "  of  his  own- 
a  Hy.st<-rn  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  enjo\*ed  undisputed  bwit. 
(ialcn  was  in  the  medical,  as  Aristotle  in  the  philosophic*aU  dcpartucil 
tlie  hvidin*^  lawjrjver  of  both  Christians  and  Arabians  during  the  whoh 
Middle  A^cH,  and  he  has  therefore  attained  the  widest  importance  oim 
the  ancient  physicians.  "lie  belonged",  as  Schlosser  says,  "to  a  period 
in  which,  as  in  all  times  of  laxity  and  over-refinement,  the  institutions  €( 
inHlriiction  wen^  (^xcc^ilontly  arran£;ed.  instruction  was  learned  and  profoad^ 
and  the  stnijrgle  for  I  hose  branches  of  knowledge,  which  every  i 
of  breeding  was  (jxpc'cteil  in  possess,  was  generally  diffused.  Hence  mud 
attention,  indniKl.  more*  attention  than  at  other  times,  was  bestowed  apoi 
th(»se  hrnnelicH  which  demand  no  flight  of  fancy,  no  independence  of  mii4t 
l)ut  which  oifrr  immediate  profit.  These  branches,  as  we  know,  are 
iiiathcMiatii'al,  medical,  physical,  geographical  and  legal  sciences.  In  tfttf 
a;^e.s  (Inlen'H  intluencre,  not  only  as  a  medical,  but  also  as  a  rhetorical  ari 
philijsopliical,  writer  was  exercised  most  beneficially  on  a  class  which  del- 
piMcd  tin-  ancient  .sources  of  genuine  wisdom,  and  while  it  continaiUy 
pn-jicliiMl  about  supei*sensible  things,  of  divine  revelations  and  of  Ite 
iiMiiincialion  of  humanity  through  monastic  discipline,  was  yet  incapabb 
n\'  an\  jicniiine  enthusiasm.  This  influence  of  Oalen  shows  itself  particulailj 
in  thsit  treatise  which  bears  the  title  ••  Suasoria  ad  artes  oratio"  and  wtf 
most  IVc<|uently  read." 

CiiliMi  WM>  tln'  soil  <jf  Nicon,  an  archiliMt.  wliom  In*  paints  lis  the  most  exceilfi* 
(il  riiilni>.,  wliilc  Im'  liits  fixtMl  II]  on  his  niotluT  ilii*  stain  oi  a  sccon<l  Xontippe.'  T^ 
riHiii'i  i'l^lrurH'il  hiin  at  lirst  liini>«-ir.  as  was  tlie  ruir  anions:  tlie  Ancients;  forii* 
liw  |.1.M'<-^  tn\\}  wi'Vi'  tli«TO  ;\u\  arran^ionuMits  liki^  our  primary  and  intormeditM^ 
M-liu..l  Hi'  ihi'ii  liad  liiin  in  his  l.'itii  voar  instnicii**!  in  the  incst  prominent  philo* 
4i]»IiiimI  \>i<-nis,  ami  hit»>r  dcvfitcMl  him  to  th<'  medical  p^l»fe^5sion  in  consequence  of  • 
drruni.  II  -iipi-r-titioiis  t<-ri<h'iicv  wliioh  cxphiins  tht*  same  peculiarity  in  the  lO* 
Ciihii  M-c.-iM-d  iii.*ini(ti<»M  in  aiiatomv  trom  Satvnis  at  Pcrjiamu.*,  and  in  pathoU^ 
fiiHii  Sirai.iiiii-ii-  the  llippoiratist.  Knniiis  Meecius,  and  ^^^schrion  the  Empi*^ 
All  el  I  In-  tlraili  «»r  his  latlier.  however,  in-  went  in  \\i<  21st  year  to  SnijTnn  where  ■ 
n-irlMd  I'urtlii-r  anatomical  in>irueli«)n  Irom  Peh»]is;  tlience  he  went  to  Coript^ 
wlu'ie  he  had  Nume.'ianus  as  his  tea<'her.  In  or«ler  to  im]>rovp  himself  niso  ^ 
]»hiii  m  »eidi)'j\  ])v  his  own  l»b^«■rvatioll.  he  ma^ie  lon^:  t«»urs  in  Asia  Minor  und  PftW 
tin*',  ami  s«nij;hi  e.  ]*.  tin*  j«'t-st«>ju;  •  in  in  a  Ijoatini:  i'Xpe«litinn  a lonj:  the  entire  Lyciii| 

1      111  MN-'ia.  imi'  of  the  I'diieational  and  artistic  emti-rs  of  tlie  world  at  that  lime. 
'J     Till'  mntln-rs  of  ureat   m'Mi   amon;;  iho   .\nci»iits,  in  cMnisequonce  of  their  w«i4; 

i)f  ediieatirin,  did  not  and  could  not  have  that  intluencc  upon  the  career  of  tlicif. 

>iins,  wliieli  i.>  so  common  aimmti  modern  peoples. 
H      Ij-itin    ";ia^ates",   (ir»i'k  yay/n^,  t\  stone  >aid   to  he   found   in   Lycia  or  Cilidii 

which,  when  exposed  to  tlu^  fire,  burns  and  emits  a  bituminous  odor.     It  waiNll 

commended  in  cpih-psy,  hysteria  and  ^out.     '  II.  i 
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L  After  Btndying  anatomy  especiall}-  for  a  long  time  at  Alexandria, —  he  names 
IS  teacher  a  certain  Heraclianus,  and  mentions  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  he 
there  a  human  skeleton  —  he  returned  in  his  28th  year  to  his  native  city,  and 
in  to  practice  as  a  gladiatorial  physician.  At  the  age  of  1^4  he  went  to  Rome, 
re  he  speedily  acquired  reputation,  especially  by  his  physiological  lectures  and 
practice.  Galen  fought  especiall}*  against  the  school  of  Methodism,  which  was  the 
it  inOoential  in  his  day,  and  in  behalf  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  not  in  fat^hion,  and 
■elates'how  some  of  his  "colleagues"  even  poisoned  each  other — a  matter  limited 
glances  at  the  present  day!  The  envy  of  these  fellows  drove  him,  however, 
n  Rome,  and  with  disgust  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  heart,  in  the 
b  year  of  his  age  he  went  again  upon  his  travels,  and  returned  to  his  home.  After 
ear,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  returned  to  the 
:ropolis  on  fool.  When  he  arrived,  he  was  requested  to  accompany  the  emperor  in 
war  against  the  Marcomanni,  but  declined  the  position,  snperstitiously  influenced 
a  dream,  and  so  became  phyaician-in-ordinary  to  Commodus.  Of  his  subsequent 
nothing  is  known,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  to  tiie  age  of  70-80  years. 

Galen  was  an  author  of  immense  fertility  (and  not  alone  in  the  field 
medicine),  a  fact  only  partially  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
jan  to  write  in  very  early  youth.* 

[>f  Galen's  works  there  were  on  philosophical,  grammatical,  mathematical 

and  legal  subjects  .  .  .125 
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Under  Galen's  name  there  exist  45  other  writings  distinguished  as  "spurious". 

The  most  complete  edition  of  Galen's  works  is  tliat  of  Kiihn  in  22  volumes. 
The  most  important  treatises  are :  "/><;  usu  partium  corporis  htimanf"' ;  "De  :notu 
musculorum";  'Delocis  affectis  ";  "De  differentiis  morbornin  ";  *'Ve  pulaibus'"* 
"Arg  parra'-j  "  De  ratione  niedendi  ";  "'Mefhodiis  rnedendi";  "  Jh  criafhuit" ; 
"  De  difff^rentiU  fehrium'' ;  *' De  saniinfo  tiienda";  "  De  compositione  niedica- 
mentoruui  *';   'Do  morboruni  causis";  The  commentaries  etc. 

Those  treatises  of  the  precedin;:  list  wliose  titles  arc  printed  in  italics  have  Ijcon 
<lii!itingui.<ihed  as  the  **  canonical"  writings  of  (iulcii,  arid  during  the  Middle  Ages 
these  were  first  expounded  to  the  students.  A  complete  traiishition  from  the 
Greek  of  thf*  entire  works  of  Galen  has  nev(fr  boon  made. 

In  .ypite  of  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote,  (Jalen  recoived  but  slight  honoraria 
from  tlie  lK>oksellers.  Martial  for  the  first  book  of  his  epigrams  received  only 
about  75  cents.  On  the  other  hand  large  bids  were  made  by  private  individuals: 
e.g.  Pliny  was  offered  ffiO.OOO  for  his  work.  Shorthand  writers  rtceived  about  10 
cents  for  each  of  our  pages  of  the  present  day,  or  th<r  same  sum  por  hour.  At 
that  period  there  were  booksellers  in  England,  Spain  etc.,  and  of  course  book- 
fanciers,  as  well  as  waste  paper  (for  dealers  in  fish  and  sausage). 
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''  The  philosophico-physiological   and  }i:eiiernl  pathological  views   of 

founded  upon  the  four  elements,  to  which  are  attached  the  primary  qualitiM:  I 


coldness,  to  fire,  warmth,  to  water,  moisture,  to  earth,  drvness.     To  tlieae 
four  cardinal  humors,   amon^  which  latter  the  element  water  predominatM 
mucus,  which  is  secreted  h}-  the  brain;  fire,  in  the  yellow  bile,  which  has  iu 
the  liver:  earth,  in  the  black-bile  formed  by  the  spleen;  while  in  the  blood, 
prepared  in  the  liver  (an  important  error,  not  discarded  until  the  I7tb  Gentaijji 
elements  are  uniformly  mixe<l.     Mucus  is  cold  and  moist;  yellow  bile, 
L^dry ;  blackbile.  coM  and  dry  ;  the  bl«x>d,  warm  and  moist. 

This  coincidence  of  the  primary  qualities  is  the  cause  of  the  i 
(lary,   so   that   the   latter   arise   from    the   mixture   of  the*  former. 
primary  qualities  are  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  but  onl}-  the 
The  life-giving  principle  is  the  soul,  understooii  as  a  primitive  foroe, 
as  "spiritus",  '-pneuma",  is  taken  from,  and  constantly  renewed  by, 
general  world-soul  in  the  respiration,  taken  in  its  widest  sense.     Arri' 
the  body  the  pneuma  becomes  in  the  brain  (to  which  it  i)eDetrates  thm 
the  nose)  and   the  nerves  the  'animal  spirits"  (-v£'Via  v''^>/««!',  spil 
animalis);  in  the  arteries  and  the  heart  (to  which  it  comes  by  way  of 
lungs)   the  ••  vital   spirits  "  (rv- 'v*/z   "wrfx«>,  spiritus  vitalis) ;    and  in 
liver  and  the    renal   veins,  the  -natural  spirits  "  (->i'V«  fw#r«'Jv, 
naturalis).      The   three    fundamental    faculties  {ilwAnzt^,    facultatea), 
'•  animal  "  [il-ny.xr.),  ^*  vital  "  Orrzr;)  and  "'natural"  {ifntrtxr^),  w^hich 
into  action  and  ki»ep  in  operation  the  corresponding  functions,  orij 
as  an  expression  <>f  the  primal  force.  ••  soul"  Cpneuma),  existing  in 
lliree   moilalitics  wiiliin   tlie   body.      Besides  these,   there  are    for 
functions  of  the  body  other  faculties,  subordinate  to  these  three  and 
ing  occasionally.  ;w  the  ••  attract ive  "  I'lJ.  c'Azt.'ztj,  the '•  i)ropul3ive  "(1.1 
I'i/rr://;).  the  "  fcleiitivc "  (n.  /..ttU/rur^)  and  the  "secreting'*  (').  arzuxptTi^ 
I'lHui   tlios"   il-ptMi  1    iiiiiriiioii.   ns.<iinil:itinii.  .'irtMotion,  mu>cular   contractMj 
iT'-iMTal  all  !lu'  tu-.liuary  tiMMiiMii«i  of  ihr  bmly.  in  which  cnch  or«:an  has  the  pri| 
of  ;ip{»n)]»ri:i;iii^  to  irs.'ir  uy  nif.nis  of  tl)«'s«-  raculfit.'s  1  lint  which  is  ncces8nr7f| 
Dwii  <'xi-t"!io.'.     Tli.Mt'  urt',    ■)--iiii'<   iht-no.  "  >\)rx\i\\  lorci-s",  which  are  not  dfl 
from   tli».»  tliroo   aln-a.ly  nann'il.   mthI  which  are  tluMTftin- supernatural.    Kvemj 
howi-viM-,  which  cxi-t^  anij  dlsp!:iy>  a«tivity  in  tln' Imnian  body,  oripinatea  imJ 
rorin«-i  iipMii.  :ui  int(Hi«ririt  iihiii,  .<n  tlisit   \hr  oi^an  in  .'it.ructure  and  functio* 
n'<nlf  r)t'  iliat  p!:ni      Thus  tliL*  Iniinaii  iVnrii*.-  is  u(hipt»'«!  to  the  solution  of  a  tel< 

prdiili'iM.      liHJ 1  ('laiiMi  i<  tin.-  lather  nf  M-h-dln^y  in  niodicinc 

'■  it  wa^  tin-  ('ri'at»»r's  inliii-io  wistldm  which  srli-ctr<l  the  best  means  toil 

.   InMU'lir'i-rM  i-rnis   and  it  is  a  prrmf  i>t'  hi<  onMiipiH'iico  that  he  created  every  fSO€m\ 

accnnllrii;    to    hi<   «i«-si^ii,    and    thi-rchy    (iiKilli-il    his    will'',    an    expression 

accur-!?;  wltli  tin*  riiri>TiaTi  idras  tliat  \v«-rf  iIumi  lorcrd  by  the  spirit  of  the 

tiw  \('ry  hcaJh<-n.      .  Srlilnssor.  j  i 

\<  in  what  prrciMlrs  w**  finil,  bc-i(hs  vi-w.^  poculiar  lo  (lak'n.  a  mixture  ol! 

pocratic.    Platonic.    Aristotvlian    and  Sti»ic   i'lcas,  tin   in    what  t'ollows  we  obi4 

similar  sclpction  tVoni  thf  oId«'r  views,  l)f.-«iili-s  tho>«-  of  purt-ly  (Jalenic  oripn.    • 

Hralth  is  to  In-  r<'irnrd«'d  as  that  con<lition  in  which  all  the  functions  of  th» 

an- pi'rfornicd  wiflioiit  pain  arirl  without  fli>turhHnc«'  '■  cflTrutin;;  thereby  the  mH 

cup\iai.  the  possibility  r)f  wliith  depends  n]»on  the  pnipcr  prop«»rtion  of  the  loli 

fluid  constituents,  and  tiir  rorroet  mixture  icrasis,  eucrasis)  i.(  tin*  hiimort.     C 
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iy  diseaM  ii  that  "annatunl"  condition,  in  which  a  contrury  state  exists.  Now 
tea  may  affect: 

.  The  four  elements  and  their  correspond! n<r  cardinal  fluids  (general  diseases). 
\  form  of  djrscrasiae,  of  which  there  may  consequently  bo  eijjht,  while  one  or  two 
ipecially  conspicoous. 

i.  The  similar  parts  ({general  tissues:  muscles,  nerves,  bones,  ligaments  etc. ),  in 
b  either  abnormal  tension  or  relaxation  (views  of  the  Methodists!),  or  disturbance 
e  funtJamental  qualities  (warmth,  cold,  moisture,  dr3'nes8 — Hippocrutic!)  through 
imial  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other,  arises. 

S.  The  organs  (local  diseases),  in  which  the  number,  form,  mass  or  position  of  the 
I  may*  be  disflirbed.  _ 

To  the  two  latter  classes  of  disease  the  alxjlltion  of  the  consUmt  performance  of 
fanctiuns  of  the  undisturbed  condition   is  common. 

Gmlen  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into  tlip  proximate  an<l  the  remote,  the  lattir  of 
:h  anaiii  are  subdivided  into  the  external  (occasional),  and  internal  (predispo^irl^) 
»e«.  The  predisposinir  causes  consist  for  tlie  most  part,  in  an  overliow,  or  corruption , 
lie  humors,  for  which  latter  condition  Galen  retained  the  '*  putrefaction  "  of  the 
omati.'Cts.  This  he  consi<lered  a  peneral  cause  of  fever  (tiie  essential  phenoni-non 
•hich  wiia  an  elevation  of  the  temperature— as  it  is  to-day — more  rarely  moisture  i, 
,  the  exception  of  ephemeral  fever,  which  arise.**  from  injury  of  the  pneuma. — The 
IX  of  the  blooil  into  unustml  plarcs  (error  loci  of  Krasistratiis!  i  i.*;  the  cause  of 
^mrnatioi;.  with  its  cardinal  symptonn.  redness,  heat,  .swelling  an<l  pain,  (jalen 
les  inflammation  into  the  followinjr  curious  clas.ses.  sonie  of  which  are  still  current : 
rysipelacous.  where  the  yellow  bile  min«:h*s  with  tlie  misplaced  blood  ;  b. — pneu- 
noi,  where  the  pneuma  unites  with  the  misplaced  blood:  c. — phlejrmatous,  where 
Q.4  mixes  with  the  bIoo<l;  d. — phleirmonous.  wh(»n  it  d«'])ends  purely  ou  misplnct- 
t  of  the  blood;  e. — scirrhous,  when  black  bile  meets  with  the  blood.  Tln' 
lt.«  of  inflammation  are  resolution,  exudation  and  suppuration. 
Synioloms  fepi^enemata)  are  the  vi.sil)le  results  of  di.<ease.  Tlioy  are<listributed 
r>piio-ition  to  the  theoretical  view  of  crudeness,  cocfion  and  crisis,  of  llipp()cr:iies» 
r  the  f  iiir  stadia  of  disease  recoj^nized  by  (lalen:  the  sta»liuni  iniiiale.  increnuMiti. 
iPA  and  deon^menti. 

The  t.'ourse  of  dis'»a.'<e  l)ecomes  cliroule  throuiih  the  iiitluenoe  of  mucus  and 
;k  i)il'?.  acute,  throu^rh  blood  and  3'ellow  bile. 

Galen,  like  Hippocrates,  taught  the  doctrine  of  crises,  but  us.sociate<i  therewith 
eoor-fp  (if  the  sun  and  moon. 

Galen  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  special  patholo;ry  from  thp  fad  tliat  he  fir.'-t. 
ifsnedly,  and  extensively  employed  experiment  for  its  basis.  Ur.  was  the  fiist 
nti<f(o«j:ist  Hf  we  except  the  accounts  of  tin*  Hippoerntists  in  t-mbryolotry )  to  (  x|MMi- 
ntand  Tiviaect  upon  scientific  principles.  Thus  he  founded  tlu'  physiolojiy  of  ihe 
Toui  systpm  by  section  of  the  fif^h  cervical  nerve,  after  which  he  saw  the  motility 
the  tapra-  and  infraspinatus  muscles  cea.-e :  similarly,  after  section  of  the  nMiir- 
it  nerre.  I'lojrefher  with  the  interco>tal  muscl^^s',  and  after  devtnietion  if  ilie 
ml  marrow,  he  observeii  lo».softhe  voice.  Nerves  of  motion  which  as  sucii  are 
Brd".  are  represented  b}'  the  60  spinal  niTves;  those  (»f  sensation  ( "  soft  "  1  i.}  ihe 
Tta  of  ihp  brain.  Of  the  latter  he  recnjinized  seven:  ilie<iptic:  oculomnioriu.'* 
I  trochlearis;  1st.  branch  of  the  trij^eminus:  Jd.  and  ;'•<!.  liranehe>  of  the  tri;:t>ni- 
k;  acoiiKtic  and  facial;  vauus.  and  ):lossopharyn;:eus.  The  nerves  of  the  n:eiiulla 
M^ta  were  of  mixed  function. — Galon  was  aefjuainted  with  the  njovement  nf  ihe 
in.  an«i  usumed  that  by  it  the  impurities  of  tiie  "animal  spirits",  brouixhr  to  the 
in  bj  the  carotidx,  were  expelled  tlirou'^h  th«-  lamina  eribrosa,  while  its  more 
aed  portions,  the  nerrous  spirits,  were  prepared   in  the  plexus  of  the   ventrieh's. 
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and  thence  borne  by  the  nerves  throughout  the  body. — The  >Ereal  sensibiliij  i( 
intestines  depends  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve.     The  perception  of  light  heloead 
the  rt'tiini. — According;  to  Galen  tho  secretion  of  milk  depends  upon  prensare  d 
pre;:nant  uterus  upon  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  with  which  those  of  the  bretxtl 
tonv>s«'. —Respiration  and  the  pulse  serve  one  purpose,  the  reception  of  air.  . 
latter  in  inspiration  comes  first  into  the  lunjss,  and  thence  into  the  left  hearty 
arteries.     On  the  other  hantl,  durin>£  the  diastole  of  the  arteries  air  is  luckfA 
them  ihrou$;h  the  pores  of  the  skin.     Durinj^  the  systole  of  the  lun^s  and  arterii^ 
"soot"^   escapes.      The  air  or  pneuma  received   by    the  lun^ss  is  not  suffieiM 
itself  to  cool  the  heart;   hence  air  is  also  received  through  the  skin.     The  dititi 
the  heart  and  arteries  and  inspiration  also  conduct  pneuma  to  the  blood,  vki| 
83'8tole  and  expiration  discharjic  the  "soot"  from  the  blood.     Respiration  hi 
origin  in  the  vital,  the  pulse  in  the  animal  sphere.     In  this  consists  their  eM 
difference,  not  in  their  function.     Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  the  diap^ 
and  the  intercostal  muscles      The  physiological  route  of  the  pneuma  (the  respi^ 
process  is  one  of  combustion  I  )  is  developed  within  the  body  or  the  vessels  V 
circulation,  which   takes  plac(>  as  follows :  from  the  stomach  the  food,  «hid 
undergone  **coction",  proceeds  to  the  liver,  where  it  is  converted  into  blood.  ^ 
blootl  is  now  curried  to  the  heart,  and  the  latter  organ  (whose  various  parts al 
tract  simultaneously)  drives  into  the  lungs,  through   the  pulmonary  artery,  so  I 
of  this  blood  as  may  be  re(|uircd  for  their  nutrition.     At  the  same  time  the  remd 
of  the  blood  is  driven  through  the  veins  into  the  body,  and  a  minute  portiou  | 
through  the  pores  of  the  septum  into  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  is  mixed  wii 
pneuma  drawn  into  tiie  heart  through  the  pulmonary  veins  in  diastole.     No  I 
returns  from  tli<t  lungs  to  the  heart,  for  all  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  nutrition  of  I 
organs.   From  the  left  heart  the  blood  (ini.xed  with  the  pneuma)  proceeds  throM 
aorta  to  b'..' com uiup.icated  to  the  v<-ins  finally  by  means  of  the  pore-like  anastomi 
the  terminations  of  this  vessel.    T»)  the  veins  all  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  dat^j 
blood  conveyeil  to  the  body  by  tlu'  veins  is  principally  used  up  in  nutrition;  hat) 
little  remains,  together  with  the  new  blood  formed  in  the  liver,  returns  to  the  riglil^ 
by  a  son  of  el)h-tid»'  in  the  venous  circulation.   Dilatation  and  dia.stole  of  the  htti 
well  as  of  the  arteries,  are  ilie  active  faelor.s  in  the  motion  of  these  parts,  whileM 
is  ill*'  pas.siv*'  I'lomiMit.     Tin'  venous  portion  of  the  circulation  is  the  sent,  os  w»j 
seen,  of  nutrition;  tlu*  arterial  <jf  the  "vital  spirits".     Galen's  explanation  oftll|{ 
culntion  is  by  no  means  <-lear.      King  Alfonso  judged  of  the  Ptolemnic  s^'Stem  d 
motion  (if  the  nniv(.-r.<<'.  thai  it  wm>   not  sullicieiitly  simple  to  be  true.     Sing! 
cnouLili.  how-'M-r.  no  pli\>ieian,  ihtwu  to  the  time  of  Harvey,  formed  a  similar  ofi 
of  tin*  theory  of  eireul.ition  of  the  :\n«'ientsl     Tlie  blood  is  perft»cted  in  the  lieul 
snpplii'd  wit)]  tiie  calidiim   innatum,  and  then  pa>ses  on  into  the  body.      TlMk| 
arises  from  an  att've  dilating  force,  juilse-t'orcc.  communicated  to  the  arterieii 
tin;  heart.     The  heart  has  ua  nervi.'s,  but  is  the  .seat  of  passion  and  couraee.*  .■ 
brain  is  tiie  .':eat  of  the  r:it^>nai  soul,  and  an  organ  for  the  secretion  of  mucus  all 


1  ('t.    A'.ywi-   or    r-/    /'/r>/^»o:c,     Lat.    lullgo:    the   <."Xcrementitious    waste   of 

body.     .II.. 

2  It    is   inten'>nng    to   obM.*r\e   Injw   this   iilea    hns  engrafted   itself  upon  our 

language,   courage  coming  down   to  us   from   the   Latin  cor,  heart,  throa|A 
media-val  Latin  (*or:iiicurn  and  the  old  FrtMich  corage.     So  Chaucer  says: 

"So  priivcth  hem  Nature  in  liir  corages". 
The    versen-ai    function   of  the   liver   is   at    h-ast    as  ohl  as    Plato,  and    deM 
certiinly  as  late  j»s  Shakespeare.     To  Ford  s  iiuestion  "Love  my  wife?"     I 
replies  '"  With  liver  I-urning  hot ! '      i  II.  i 
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if^  the  heart.  The  lunji;^  also  serve  to  cool  off  the  heart.  The  Jiver  is  the  place 
c  preparation  of  the  blood— and  the  seat  of  love!  The  "animal  spirits"  are  the 
;  of  the  souVs  activity.  They  oripnate  from  the  blood,  ami  are  also  orijjinally 
il".  but  in  the  brain  become  the  "animal'*  spirits.  From  the  ori^^in  of  the 
Rial  ^virits'*  the  dependence  of  mental  expressions  and  disturbances  upon  the 
y  condition  in  also  explained.  Cialen  divides  tiiese  mental  disturbances  into 
a,  melancholia,  imbecility  and  dementia.  In  direct  opposition  to  what  has  been 
concerning;  mental  activity*  and  its  cause  and  seat,  he  explains  the  tempera- 
is  hy  the  mixture  of  the  elements,  and  therefore  divides  them  into  I.— the  dry 
varin  (choleric);  2. — dry  and  cold  (melancholic);  3. — moist  and  warm  (sanguine);  i 
Boist  and  cold  fphle};matic).  The  sensations  niiain  are  dependent  upon  the  | 
lal  spirits.  The  si^^ht  is  effected  through  that  portion  of  the.^e  spirits  which  is  found 
een  the  lens  and  the  choroid,  and  which  intercepts  the  rays  of  lijrht  in  order  to 
oct  them  to  the  optic  nerve.  The  pneuma  likewis<»  occasions  the  smell  by  forcing 
ay  into  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which  are  the  seat  of  this  fien.se.  The 
inii:  orijcinates  in  the  penetration  of  the  pneuma,  in  the  form  of  waves,  into  the 
ie  of  the  nerve  of  hearing.— The  natural  spirits  are  the  final  cause  of  the  natural 
ions,  as  well  as  of  generation.  In  the  latter,  the  man  and  the  woman  are  equally 
erned.  since  both  have  entirely  .similar  organs,  only  the  female  organs,  in  ac- 
ftnce  with  the  greater  "coldne-ss  of  the  woman",  are  siiuateil  in  the  inner  parts  of 
odj.  Both  produce  semen,  the  woman,  a  very  fluid  seed  in  the  ovaries  (whose 
eCorj  ducts  are  the  Fallopian  tubes),  the  man  in  the  testicles,  and  the  two  are 
mnly  mixed  daring  and  after  coition.  In  this  process,  according  to  Galen  also, 
•ijrht  teitticle  supplies  boys,  the  left,  girls.  In  the  development  of  the  brain  the 
ten  **  alone  is  concerned,  but  in  that  of  the  intestines  the  blood,  which  the  embryo 
I  from  the  placenta,  and  in  that  of  the  vessels,  both  the  blood  and  pneuma.  The 
brmnes  originate  in  the  colder  female  semen  only ;  the  heart  is  not  completely 
ed  at  first  etc.     The  stomach  and  intestines  possess  peristaltic  movements,  and 

the  former  the  dissolved  mass  of  food  only  passes  through  the  pylorus  into  the 
tinet. 

Much  more  original  is  the  knowledge  of  Galen  in  anatomy,  which  from  his  \outh 
e  f^tadied  with  enduring  fondness.  His  observations  were  confined  entirely  to 
over  animals,  except  in  regard  to  the  bones,  which  he  had  been  able  to  study 
I  two  human  skeletons  at  Alexandria.  One  of  these  skeletons  had  been  cleaned 
ards,  the  other  by  the  Nile,  and  Gilen  considered  it  a  piece  of  special  good- 
mm  that  be  had  been  able  to  study  tmir  structure.  His  anatomical  works—  the 
among  the  Ancients  —  continued  text-books  down  into  the  16th  century.  He  is 
mny  points  the  first  discoverer,  and  always  a  very  careful  describer.  the  latter 
eially  in  regard  to  osteology,  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous  system,  the 
IS,  the  intestines  (he  was  acquainted  with  Wharton's  duct)  and  the  genital 
at,  tboaffh  he  too  is  not  free  from  the  confusion  and  errors  of  the  Ancients,  and 
ily  falls  into  teleological  speculations.  He  was  the  first  to  descrilie  the  structure 
be  tendo  Achillis,  the  popliteus  mu.^cle,  H  muscles,  of  which  two  were  situated 
I  the  upper  arm  and  two  were  masticatory  muscles;  the  pinty.vma  myoides:  the 
»  cuat«  of  tliH  arteries:  very  thoroughly  :ilso  th.»  eye  (in(lu<iing  the  pu?Mtn 
rjmalia  and  lachrymal  ducts  and  glands.     The  tcnrs.  which  up  to  this  tiiiu'  had 

looked  upon  as  an  exudation  of  the  aqueous  hunior.  he  considered  \ho  sect  ei ion 
e  latter  glands) ;  the  hearts  which,  by  the  way.  he  does  not  consiiler  a  niu>(Ie ; 
lOrta,  th«*  jugular  vein,  the  ductus  Botalli.  the  fc-ranien  ovale,  the  nni.^cle.^  of  th»* 
•  ;  aix  nriii^cles  of  the  eye  and  those  of  the  larynx  <mc.  He  wrongly  as.^^igns  to 
lesrt  a  pofcition  in  the  center  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  but  knew  that  it  was  rom- 
d  of  straight,  oblique  and  transverse  fibres,  and  hnd  a  force  of  its  own.  whith 
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kept  it  beating  afler  it  was  cut  out  of  the  body.  He  also  holds  that  the  veiniam 
from  the  liver  and  the  arteries  from  the  heart,  but  he  does  not  (like  Aristotle)  deihc 
the  nerves  from  the  latter  ur^nn,  but  from  the  brain.  The  spleen,  in  contr«ittoife 
liver,  has  arteries  alone. 

The  services  of  Giilen  to  descriptive,  as  well  as  to  operative,  surizerj  stmidftr 
behind  those  to  pntholojry.  Amonjr  the  comparatively  few  obseryationB  made  by 
is  found  one  of  forward  dislocation  of  the  thigh.  He  mentions  in  nn  operatives 
trepanninjr,  wounds  (which,  in  opposition  to  Hippocrates  and  Celsus,  he  trentii 
with  cold  water,  but  with  warm  water  and  oil,  a  practice  followed  far  into  the 
Ages,  and  even  as  late  as  the  18th  century^  disen.«e$  of  bone  etc.,  but  devotes  himi 
extensively  to  bleeding,  the  only  operation  wl.ich  he  regularly  performed  Limidt 
while  he  abandoned  the  others  to  the  "  speciHlists".  This  "beneficent  divinioD  tf 
labor"  was  a  real  disadvantage  to  science,  even  at  that  time,  for  it  prevented  Galo^ 
the  trusty  transmitter  of  ancient  medicine,  from  saying  much  about  the  surgerjif 
the  Ancients,  and  induced  him  to  confine  himself  in  this  department  to  saln^ 
poultices  etc.  Yet  he  handled  the  subject  of  bandaging  in  detail,  and  introduced  ill 
methods  known  even  today  as  the  accipiter,  the  sling,  the  testudo,  the  fpica  etc. 

In  like  manner  he  has  written  little  on  midwifery,  though  the  birth  of  the  childi^ 
in  his  view,  the  re.<»ult  of  the  <:ontraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uteras  oite 
active  dilatation  of  the  os  uieri,  aided  b\'  abdominal  pressure.  He  says  very  liuleif 
gyna?cology,  and  as  little  on  diseases  of  the  ears,  and  teeth,  while  he  derotei 
attention  to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  He  is  the  first  to  mention  keraionyxis  or 
centesis  corner,  and  he  is  acquainted  with  the  removal  of  staphyloma  and  tattofflf 
the  cornea. 

Galen  did  not  greatly  advance  someiology,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctrinetf 
the  pulse,  which  h?  elaborated  so  extensively  that  he  wrote  many  treatises  od  tUi 
subject  alone.  He  distinguished  the  following  altogether  too  refined  (and  thereloR^ 
during  life  mostl}*  entirely  useless)  clas.ses,  to  which  the  sphj-gmography  of  to^ 
can  probably  still  add  a  few  varieties. 

I.  Absolute  DifTerenceH  of  the  Pulse. 

A.  Si-MPLK  Rklations. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  kind  of  progression  of  single  pulse-waves  =  pulsus  ceier, 

afus,  fardus. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  artery  during  diastole. 

a)  In  respect  to  the  length  of  the  pulse-wave  =  p.  longus,  moderaius^  bnrii; 

b)  *•        "        •'        breadth     *'  '*  =  p.  lalvs,  moderaius,  amgwitu^ 

c)  *'        *'        "        depth        "  "  =  p.  alius,  moderaius,  huuuHs; 
X  In  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  pulse  =  p.  validus,  moderatus^  imbecillus ; 

4.  In  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  artery  =  p.  dvrus,  moderaius,  mollis ; 

5.  In  respect  to  the  intermission  =  p.  rams,  moderatuSf  creber. 

B.  CoMHiNKD  Rklations. 
These  arise  from  combinations  of  the  varieties  of  pulse  already  named. 

IL  Relative  Differences 

of  one  pulsation  from  another  =  jntlsus  rythmicus,  arythmicus,  aquaiis, 
incequalis,  retjularis,  irregularis  etc."     (Wunderlich.) 

Galen  advanced  diagnosis  chiefly  by  his  sharper  systematic  definition  of  tJH 
phenomena  of  disease,  while,  so  far  as  the  means  of  investigation  are  concenicd,he 
did  not  go  beyond  the  Hippocratists  and  earlier  physicians.  His  "hissing  Boaiid'*ii 
perforating  wounds  of  the  thorax  is,  however,  worthy  of  mention. 
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In  prognosis  Galen  prided  himself  upon  surpassing  the  physicians  of  his  day,  and 

equalling  Hippocrates,  whose  principles  he  followed  in  this  science.     "  I  have 

id  the  Prognostics  of  Hippocrates  as  well  as  you.     Why  can  I  not  projrnosticate 

well  as  you  T  said  one  to  him ;  he  replied  at  once,  "That  by  God's  help  he  had 

0€r  been  deceived  in  his  pro^inosis." 

In  special  pathology  Galen  added  little  of  importance  to  the  material  already 
Uting.  though  he  constructed  his  pictures  of  disease  more  perfectl}^  through  a 
tier  analyiiis  of  single  symptoms;  as  e.  g.  in  phthisis  (its  different  forms  and  infec- 
>1I8  (?)  character),  pneutuonia,  and  pleuritis,  gout,  rheumatism,  intermittent  fever, 
rieties  of  spasm  etc.  Cancer  he  regards  as  a  parasitic  being,  which  occasions  both 
ral  and  general  disturbances.  In  special  therapeutics  he  seems,  in  opposition  to 
I  general  therapeutic  principles,  to  have  given  too  much  medicine,  and  particularly 

have  been   too   free   with   his  favorite  remedies,  e.  g.   bleeding,   cathartics  and 
letics,  capers,  pepper  etc.     He  rightly,   however,  laid   great  weiiiht  on  so-called  ' 
matic  cures,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  founder.    But  even  in  the  treatment 
disease,  he  was,  as  we  should  express  it,  less  a  practitioner,  than  a  skilful,  theorist. 

The  number  of  drugs  used  b}-  Galen  is  very  large.  Moreover  his  inclination  to, 
d  use  of,  the  numerous  (animal  and  vegetable)  compound  remedies  of  *'  hoar}* 
eory  "  became  extremely  prejudicial  to  future  ages,  which  could  swear  by  nothing 
jher  than  Galen.  Metallic  remedies  he  rejected,  regarding  mercury  as  the  greatest 
poisons.  Not  infrequently  open  superstition  played  a  role  in  his  tn-atment.  The 
«ct  of  drugs,  according  to  Galen,  is  based  upon  the  harmony  or  disagreement  of 
eir  "qualities''  with  the  behavior  in  diseases  of  the  "elementary  qualities".  'J'hese 
inalitieA"  were  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  upon  them  depended  the  use  of  rem- 
ies.  When  the  character  of  the  disease  wns  known,  the  remedy  was  cho.sen  to  cor- 
ipond  therewith.  Hence  drugs  were  divided  theoretically  into  grades,  if  e.  g.  a 
ag  is  slightly  heating,  it  is  "warm  in  the  first  degree",  if  it  is  stronger,  it  is  "warm 
the  second  degree";  if  still  more  heating,  it  is  called  "warm  in  the  third  degree": 
it  disturbs  the  condition  of  the  bod}',  it  is  called  *'warm  in  the  fourth  decree".  In 
xicology  he  divides  poisons  into  1.  refrigerants  (narcotics),  and  2.  calorifacients, 
e  latter  subdivided  again  into  corrosives  and  septics.     (Marx.) 

His  (general  princples  of  treatment,  in  contrast  to  these  incomprehensible  specu- 
fions  and  his  practical  polypharmacy,  are  simple  and  natural.  He  lays  great 
eii^ht  on  correct  diet:  exercise,  when  practicable;  reliance  upon  nature;  care  to 
»ri**rit,  or  at  least  in  bad  cases  to  do  no  harm,  and  to  cure  without  pain. — in  all  of 
hich  be  follows  Hipprocates.  "Nature  is  the  overseer  by  whom  health  is  supplied 
I  the  sick.  .  .  .  Nature  lends  her  aid  on  all  sides,  she  decides  and  cures  diseases. 
.  .  .  No  one  can  be  saved  unless  nature  conquers  the  disease,  and  no  one  dies 
iilejC4  nstnre  succumbs."  He  also  strengthened  the  doctrine  of  "  indications  and 
Satraindications",  founded  by  the  Methodists  on  false  principles,  by  a  natnral  con- 
deration  of  the  constitution  and  strength  of  the  patient,  the  character,  symptoms  and 
tane  of  the  disease,  the  external  conditions  undt^r  whicii  the  invalid  finds,  or  found 
ioiself.  the  Close  of  the  disease,  and  finally  also,  in  accordance  with  his  own  super- 
titioas  disposition  and  the  tendencies  of  his  age.  by— dreams.  He  was  at  home  too 
I  prof«*8cional  policy.  One  should  be  neither  too  obsequious  nor  too  giutl*  iit  the 
ed»ide:  he  should  entertain  the  patient  with  serious  or  cheerful  stories  (a.s  a  ^^uitable 
liject  be  suggests  the  proposition  of  Hipprocates  that  medical  art  is  bH.<:e<l  upon 
■pa^e,  the  patient  and  the  physician  —  how  pedantic!);  he  mu.«t  yield  to  fashion 
g,  in  regard  to  the  style  of  wearing  the  hair,  hut  not  as  to  pomatums!  etc. 

Galea  was  a  man  of  universal  education,  versed  especially  in  philoso- 
lij  and  rbetoric,  and  of  an  enormous  technical  knowledge,  which  enabled 
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bim  to  compivhend,  historically  and  critically,  the  whole  pre-existing 
science  of  medicine.  This  knowledge  was  the  result  of  a  man-elloos 
capacity  for  labor,  devoted,  from  a  precocious  youth  onward  to  literuj 
pursuits,  in  which  respect  he  was  equalled  by  scarcely  any  ph3*sician  of 
any  age.  Thus  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  medical  savants,  most  emi- 
nent scholars  and  most  fruitful  authors  of  all  time.  If  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  great  compiler  and  savant,  he  was  yet  an  independent  in- 
vestigator also,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  anatomy  and  physiolc^*. 
—  he  was  the  creator  of  experimental  physiolog}'  —  and  by  reason  «f  bis 
acuteness  6f  mind  and  his  great  skill  in  dialectics  he  was  a  bom  system- 
atist. 

As  an  author  —  not  infrequently  he  wrott>  down  hastily  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  his  hearers  and  friends,  lectures  just  delivered  —  he  was  t 
master  of  language,  and  he  took  such  delight  in  this  gift  that  he  otln 
lapsed  into  prolixity  and  pompous  diction.  Thus  his  works  lost  in  forw 
and  consequence  what  they  gained  in  number  and  volume. 

As  a  critic  (Jalen  was  acute,  but  not  always  impartial. 

As  the  result  of  his  whole  education  and  his  natural  disposition,  be 
was  better  adapted  for  a  teacher  and  savant  than  for  a  practitioner  In  Ibe 
latter  capacity  he  seems  never  to  have  been  very  active,  for  his  reported 
cases  are  very  few  ;  at  least  the^*  are  much  less  numerous  than  with  Hip- 
pocrates. Moreover  he  is  self-complacent  and  desirous  of  fame  (however 
much  he  may  deny  such  charges),  and  in  many  things  fanciful  and,  indeed, 
superstitious,  in  all  of  which  he  was  unlike  the  unprejudiced  Hippocrates! 

Galen  possessed  a  high  conception  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  which 
may  have  tempted  him  into  bitterness  and  harshness  against  the  weaknesi 
and  faults  of  the  physicians  of  his  day,  though  he,  doubtless,  in  many  things 
had  the  correct  view,  and  spoke  the  truth,  in  this  respect.  Marcas  Aare- 
lius  gave  him  such  a  character  as  Napoleon  gave  Larrey,  that  he  was  the 
only  upright  man  whom  he  knew.  Great  ph^'sicians  have  in  all  ages  been 
noble  minds ! 

Taken  all  in  all,  Galen  was  rather  a  gifted  savant  than  a  pre-eminent 
practitioner  like  Hippocrates. 

He  lacked  the  prnctical  glance  of  the  latter,  thouirh  not  the  gift  of  observatioa, 
which  in  Galen  was  directed  to  the  so-called  scientific  branches.  With  him  all 
science  and  thought  was  applied  to  the  theoretical  elucidation  of  medicine;  with 
Hippocrates,  only  to  its  practical  employment  and  utilization.  Even  where  Galen  it 
<iri^inal,  it  is  only  in  the  theoretical  departments  of  medicine!  Even  during  hia  life- 
time Galen  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  and  a  medical  leacher  and 
lawgiver.  Through  the  whole  Middle  Ages  this  reputation  continued  undisputed, 
and  hy  it  he  was  the  lord  and  master  of  medicine  for  fifteen  hundred  years!  And 
>et  noerhaavo  summed  up  the  result  of  his  rule  in  the  words:  "Galen  has  done  more 
harm  than  good''    -  a  ju«lgment  which,  however,  seems  too  harsh. 

Marcelms  ok  SiDA  (about  A.  D.  138) 
treated  medical  subjects  in  hexameter  verse,  an  offence  against  commoo-sense  tnd 
taste  which  forestalled   the  Middle   Ages.      Of  this  poem  in  42  books,   fripneDto 
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'"  On  remedies  derived  from  the  fish  kingdom*'  and  on  lykanthiopia  have  been  pre- 
served to  U8.  The  latter  disease  was  an  ancient  psychical  plague,  in  which  the 
safferers  left  their  houses  by  night,  howling  like  wolves  and  roaming  about  among  the 
graves,  waD,  with  sunken  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes,  dry  tongues  and  tormented  by 
thirst.  Ulcers  upon  the  legs  were  the  results  of  wounds  received  from  thorns.  The 
disease  prevailed  especially  in  February  and  March  of  each  year.  Marcellus  himself 
is  an  evidence  of  the  declining  condition  of  medicine  as  early  as  his  day. 

Maonus  of  Ephesus  (about  A.  D.  150) 
was  archiater  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Galen,  explained  the  pulse  as  an  alternate^ 
swelling  and  sinking  of  the  veins,  and  placed  the  seat  of  hydrophobia  in  the  stomach 
and  diaphragm. 

Leonides  of  Alexandria  (about  A.  D.  200),  "the  Episynthetic ", 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  great  surgeons  of  the  imperial  period.  He 
smpatated  limbs  and  cancerous  breasts  with  the  knife,  even  cutting  through  the 
healthy  tissues,  but  treated  haemorrhage  with  the  actual  cautery.  In  operating  for 
empyema  he  resorted  to  incision,  as  well  as  to  burning  through  the  chest-wall  witb 
the  redhot  iron.  In  hydrocele  he  first  cauterized  and  then  made  an  incision ;  he 
practised  scarification  in  anasarca,  recommended  puncture  in  hydrocephalus,  and 
found  the  reduction  of  hernia  nut  very  difficult.  He  assumes,  like  the  earlier  physi- 
cians, laceration  of  the  peritoneum  as  the  cause  of  hernia,  and  in  large  hernise  this  is 
accompanied  with  laceration  of  the  coverings  of  the  testicle.  B'istula,  especially 
Bstula  in  aiio,  he  operated  upon  with  a  blunt-pointed  knife,  which  he  called  a 
syringotom^.  He  mentions  callous  ulcers,  warts  and  excrescences  on  the  genital 
organs,  which  do  not  originate  of  themselves,  though  he  did  not  recognize  coitus  or 
infection  as  their  cause,  and  he  considered  the  actual  cautery  necessary  for  their 
removal.  He  also  mentions  buboes,  fissures  of  the  anus,  orchitis,  gonorrhoea  etc.  He 
was  the  most  important  syphilographer  of  antiquity,  though  he  did  not  select  the 
designations  in  ase  to-<]ay,  nor  did  he  recognize  general  syphilis,  which,  according  to 
all  accounts,  first  made  its  appearance  at  n  later  period. 

Alexander   of   Apiirodisias    in   Caria   (about  A.  D.  200),  "the 
Exegete '', 

so  named  from  his  interpretations  of  Aristotle,  was  a  favorite  of  Septiniius  Severus. 
and  a  patron  of  Galen.     He  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  fever". 

Antyllus  (3d  century) 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  antiquity,  and  the  first  who,  in  additiorr 
to  depression,  described  the  extraction  of  small  cataracts.*     He  also  described  the 

1.  Perhaps  this  operation  was  also  practised  earlier  by  the  eminent  oculists  of  the 
days  of  the  Empire,  Theodotius  (?)  Severus  and  Latyrion  (or  Satyrion).  The 
cataract  extraction  of  the  Ancients  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  operation  of 
the  present  day.  It  was  performed  with  the  smallest  possible  wound  of  the 
cornea,  more  like  our  operation  for  hypopyon.  About  the  time  of  Antyllus  the 
modification  of  removing  the  lens  by  suction  was  likewise  introduced  (Magnus). 
In  cases  uf  ectropium  Antyllus  recommended  the  removal  of  a  triangular  piece, 
extending  through  the  whole  thicknes.s  of  the  lower  lid.  Severus  recognized  the 
layers  of  the  cornea,  and  located  onychion  (in  contradistinction  to  hypopyon) 
between  them.  He  also  described  the  changes  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  blen- 
orrh<Fa,  so  prevalent  in  his  day,  and  in  trachoma.  In  the  latter  disease  he 
recommended  the  operation  of  periscinthismus,  a  semicircular  incii?ion  of  the 
scalp  down  to  the  bone,  extending  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  but  avoiding  the 
12 
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80-called  Aiitvllic  method  of  operation  on  aneuriBm  (ligation  of  the  Tesflel  botkt 
and  b  'low  the  sack,  followed  by  opening  of  the  sack  itself  in  order  to  remove ili 
tentg  without  cuttin'i  out  the  sack.  Albert.)  He  woa  the  first  to  deAcribe  SM 
preciftely,  as  well  as  the  method  of  practising  venesection,  cupping.  Fcsrifl 
arteriotomy.  subcutaneous  section  of  the  ligaments  in  stiflT  joints,  and  of  the  lifrf 
of  the  tongue  in  8tnnimering.  He  practised  incision  of  the  inner  layer  of  thtp 
without  injury  of  the  skin  in  phimosis.  He  also  discussed  the  differeiit  W 
hydrooephalus  acutus  (the  seat  of  which  he  located  between  the  skin  and  pena|j 
or  between  the  latter  and  the  bones,  or  finally  between  the  l»ones  and  the  mtm 
of  the  brain.)  He  al.^o  described  tracheotomy.  As  a  plly^ician  Autyllu*  co«^ 
in  his  treatment  the  influence  of  air  of  dlffen^nt  temperatures:  of  varimU  h 
waters  containing  sulphur,  alum  and  soda;  rif  herb-baths,  bathing  and  swig 
(especiall}'  in  chronic  diseases):  of  gj'mnnstic  exercises;  of  residence;  oftbefl 
of  the  sick;  even  of  songs  and  declamation:  and  besides  dietetic  prewripltf 
gave  also  directions  for  the  preparation  of  plasters,  ointments  etc.  He  ndfi^ 
when  leeches  had  fixed  themselves  upon  the  skin,  their  tails  should  be  cm  OM 
they  might  suck  the  more  blood. — The  brotherss 

I^HiLAORiUK  and  PosinoNius 
lived  about  A.  D.  :{G0-375,  and  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to  protest  6(|j 
against  the  employment  of  mystic  words  in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  ttil| 
which  prevailed  even  at  this  period.  The  former  n^moved  a  stone  by  an  t 
made  from  above  into  tiie  upck  of  the  bladder,  ami  <ie.*«.ribed  the  operation  far 
ism  resulting  from  the  unskilful  performance  of  bleeding.  He  laid  bare  dm 
applied  two  lis^ntures  above  the  sack,  and  then  divided  the  artery  between  l| 
Then  he  opened  the  sack  l>y  a  longitudinal  incision,  removed  the  coagnlatil 
and  tied  the  lower  end  of  the  artery,  as  had  been  done  with  the  upper.  Tbi 
was  then  also  divided  between  the  lower  ligatures.  The  sack  was  left  to  sn 
PoMiDoNirs  was  a  <listiiiguished  neuropathologist  and  psychiater,  who  fS 
"phrenitis'  the  phenomena  of  which  he  referred  to  the  anatomical  sefti 
disease.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  brain,  as  the  seat  of  the  imaginatiotf 
diseased,  produce  only  distorted  images,  but  leave  the  reason  free,  while  in  ip| 
the  middle  ventricle  of  the  brain  nason  is  <listiirbed.  In  disease  of  the  fj 
ventricle  recollection  is  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  other  faculties.  He  i4 
d»Mcrib»>d  mania,  night-mare,  hydrophobia,  t-atulepsy  etc.  etc.  . 

muscles.  He  likewise  recommended  anthiology,  i.  e.  double  sutare  of  oil 
veins  of  the  eye.  division  of  the  vein  between  the  ligatures,  and  finalij  Igf! 
vein  after  suflicient  blood  had  escaped.  The  first  of  these  two  terrible  ani 
barbarities  (both  of  which  were  practised  long  after  this  period)  was  dai| 
prevent  diseases  of  the  eye  by  the  long  continued  suppuration  of  suck  a. 
wound.  In  the  same  way  the  operation  of  hypospathismus,  which  coad 
making  three  incisions  through  ihe  skin  of  the  forehead,  followed  by  iri 
the  temples,  was  supposed  to  act.  Diseases  of  the  eye  in  iienpral.  and  MJ 
eiitaract,  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  materia  peecuus  descending  H 
brain,  to  which  such  horrible  methods  of  treatment  were  designed  to  ^ 
outlet.  In  cataract  a  cataract-space  between  the  lens,  located  in  the  id 
the  eye,  and  the  iris  was  assumed  i  Magnus. )  Severus  explains  that  8U| 
of  the  cornea  arises  from  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  which  may  also  result  in  ) 
of  the  iris.  iStaphyloma  is  treated  by  ligatures,  doubled  and  croii 
liStyrion  nothing  is  known  but  his  name,  and  the  fact  that  he  and 
probably  lived  in  the  3d  century,  prior  to  Antyllus. 
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6.  MTBTIGISM  AHD  M A0IO  IS  AHOIEHT  KEDIOIHE. 

It  is  an  innate  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  that,  with  all  its 

^^  after  rational  knowledge,  there  still  clings  to  it  in  all  ages  a  certain 

imooot  of  m\-8tici8m.     This  mysticism  manifests  itself  chiefly  (though  by 

BO  means  exclusively)  among  the  uneducated;  and  yet  its  highest  grades 

^ipear  in  people,  as  in  individuals,  whose  minds  are  excited  and  their 

bodies  enervated  by  over  education  and  miseducation,  among  whom  mysti- 

^  wins,  frequently  and  for  long  periods,  the  supremacy'  over  reason. 

hris  is  the  result  of  that  fatal  inclination  to  explain  the  sum  of  all  physical 

pbeoomena  and  appearances  (which  from  the  inadequacy  and  imperfection 

<^liafflan  reason  must  ever  remain  unfathomable  in  their  nature  and  cause) 

bj  associating  them  with  supernatural  powers,  whether  we  call  these  God, 

•ogels,  demons,  or  by  some  other  title.    By  a  mystical  influence  upon  these 

beings,  or  by  prayer  to  such  creations  of  the  fancy  or  personified  conceptions, 

it  is  songht  to  obtain  aid  of  a  supernatural  kind  for  time  or  for  eternity. 

This  inclination  has  always  led  (as  it  leads  to-day),  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 

bonding  of  religious  sects,  fix)m  the  lowest  order  to  the  highest,  and,  on 

he  other,  —  and  often  in  close  connection  with  these  religions  —  to  the 

wakening  of  all  kinds  of  delusions,  with  their  terrible  and  most  unhappy 

suits  to  the  life  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 

Both  of  these  phenomena,  in  the  life  of  individuals,  as  in  history,  ad- 
ince  step  by  step  beside  each  other.  Childhood,  the  most  robust  maturity, 
well  as  hoar}-  and  decaying  age  the  first  and  the  last  especially  -  of 
itions  as  of  individuals,  are  not  free  from  such  efforts  to  comprehend  the 
rstical.  and  that  which  will  ever  remain  a  secret  to  us.  The  search  after 
e  secrets  of  creation  leads  to  faith,  faith  almost  alwa3\s  to  superstition. 
id  at  last  to  absurdities  of  action,  when  the  power  of  reason  fails,  or  is 
t  aside. 

This  side  of  intellectual  life  from  the  very  beginning  won  a  place  in 
cient  medicine,  as  it  holds  one  among  us  to-day. 

Hence  arose  the  theurgic  treatment  of  the  priests,  which  precedes  all 
Mlicinc  proper,  and  is  found  among  all  people.  Hence  at  a  later  period 
f>8e,  by  the  aid  of  inquisitive  reason,  those  half  philosophical  half  medical 
stems,  which  subsequently*,  in  the  golden  age  of  most  people,  developed 
to  a  genuine  medical  art.  But  beside  this  moved  quietly  but  steadily  that 
istic  medicine,  which  finally,  in  the  periods  of  intellectual  decay  of  the 
L-e.  appropriate<l  once  more  the  mastery. 

Among  some  people  this  original  medicine,  indeed,  continued  to  exist, 
d  developed  only  into  s^'stems  and  theories  of  magic,  which  then  trans- 
Ted  their  evil  effects  to  other  nations  of  higher  qualifications  and  greater 
inement,  in  the  day  of  their  decaying  mental  power.  Among  the  systems 
rt  named  belongs,  above  all,  the  system  of  emanations  of  Zoroaster,  whi(?h 
to  be  regarded  as  the  original  source  of  all  those  which  followed.  In  the 
ae  of  their  national  weakness,  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  in- 
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cf>r|)oratc(l  a  \yon\on  of  this  system  into  their  religious  views  and  their  b; 
of  medicine,  always  thenrgie  in  its  character.  After  the  entire  loss  of 
in(Je|K*tidence,  however,  a  complete  sect  was  formed  among  them  in 
(Iria  (to  which  even  ('hrist  is  said  b}'  some  to  have  belonged),  the 
or  Thera{K'Utie  (B.  il  150),  in  which  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  and  ZoroMtoi 
with  a  l(!8H(?r  portion  of  Pythagorean,  views  formed  the  rule  of  life. 
b(*]ievcd  the  worHhip  most  acceptable  to  God  consisted  in  sectasioOffli 
Htaiit  coiitcmphition,  purity  of  morals  (sought  especiall}'  in  abstinenn 
H<*xiiul  love),  holy  silence  and  a  separation  from  other  men,  manifested i 
UTimlly  by  th(Mr  while  clothing  etc.  By  these  means  they  thonght  tfei 
rould  <'()iiie  into  close  relation  with  **The  Emanation  of  God",  the^'Wi 
of  (lod",  the  "Son  of  (Jod  *'.  and  with  the  angels,  so  that  a  portion  of th 
power  mi^ht  overdow  ui)on  them.  Thus  they  expected  to  receive  powH 
perroriii  tnimcloa  and  to  cure  diseases.  They  offered  no  sacrificei,! 
liil»on>(l  with  their  own  hands  at  all  kinds  of  work,  and  lived  extrefll 
Nf)hcr  iind  retired  lives.  Their  chief  business,  speculative  eontempU 
anil  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  books,  degenerated,  however,  by 
^fiiTH.  into  a  nonsensical  study  of  words  and  letters.  Hence  origiiii 
the  Ciilijihi  ("oral  tradition"),  which  called  itself  a  science,  but  was  itl 
II  well  «)!'  nonnense  of  the  worst  kind,  clothed  in  mysticism.  Acibah  (< 
\  n  \'2i))  wjiH  called  its  founder^  and  the  author  of  the  "Book  of  tt 
linir  iSrpher  Jezirah),'  from  which,  with  the  much  later  book  Zohtfi 
SmiiMin  Hen  Jo(  liai.  our  knowledge  of  this  absurdity  is  derived. 

Act'onlin^  Uy  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  ten  angels  emanated  fnm^ 
'■  Kienml  <Iod  ".  as  the  ••first  world",  of  whom  the  first  three  were  ki 
edjt»e.  ninlerstan(lin<r  and  wisdom.  Besides  this  first  world  there 
liiiwi'XiT,  threi'  others,  emanating  in  continually  widening  concentric 
rles  iVtiiu  I  hi'  "  Klcrnal  "  :  a  ••created",  an  ''improved"  and  a  ^'oom 
The  models  of  i«aeh  of  these  exist  already  in  the  *•  first  world  ".  As 
ilie  treatment  of  the  siek.  it  was  substantially  this,  that  the  corres] 
puweiH  nf  the  "hijrher  world  *  were  to  be  set  into  activity,  and  that! 
was  hnuioht  about  by  those  persons  who.  through  the  Cabala,  had  acqri 
knowledge  ti\'  these  |m)W(T8.  Such  nonsense  at  a  late  i>eriod  affected  eni! 
<ireeKs,  whose?  important  spirits  (Democritus,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  il 
eMprcially  in  the  tinje  t)f  their  political  and  intellectual  decay,  alnMMl^ 
beliexed  in  dreams.  Hut  among  the  Romans,  who  cherished  numerooti 
dense  snpiTstitions.  it  was  more  readily  lighted  up.  Thus  the  sorcereitl 
Hwin<Hers  Simon  and  A|)ollonius  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia  (A.  D.  2-9B),i 
their  <-ompanion.  larchas.  the  g3*ranosophist.  bloomed  forth  as  rivals  of 
Christian  miraele-workers  (in  the  form  of  bishops  etc.).  The  doGtn 
of /jon Mister  and  these  im|K)stors  were  united  with  Platcmic,  and  parti 
(■hristian  views  into  a  system  which  is  distinguished  as  -^  New  Platonifl 

1.    OiK'  of  the  Kpiritiuil  fiitlnTs  of  this  work  was  Philo  of  Alexandria  (born  A.  D. 

a  einitiMiiporary  of  tlu;  Jpwiah  historinii  Klavius  Josephus. 
'i     Aor«)nlin):  to  oiIht  authorities,  however,  it  dates  from  the  7th  century. 
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»€  Neo-Platonic  or  second  Alexandrian  school),  the  founder  of  which  was 
■UDonius  Saccfts  (al)OUt  A.  D.  175-250).     Plotinus  (205-270  A.  D.)  — 

•  thewa3%  a  vegetarian  on  religious  grounds— and  his  three  pupils,  Heren- 
IB%  Aurelius  and  Porphyrius  (A.  D.  233-304).  Jamblichus  (al)out.  A.  D. 
•O)  and  Proclus  (A.  D.  411-485)  built  up  and  extended  this  system  to  all 
■mchea  of  science,  while  a  certain  Andreas  Chrysaris,  a  physician,  first 
tooduced  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  into  medicine.  The  whole  uni- 
vae,  both  above  and  below,  was  filled  with  emanations  of  God,  with  demons 
*'  higher  and  lower  degree,  and  through  a  special  grade  of  immersion  in 
ad,  called  ecstasy,  the  government  over  these  demons  was  acquired  by 
ttehcraft.  The  lower  demons,  the  authors  of  disease,  sufiered  themselves 
^  be  managed  by  offerings  and  exorcism,  by  all  sorts  of  symbols  and  mys 
ft  words,  like  Adonai,  Sabaoth,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  by  the  stam- 
ping words  of  newborn  children  etc.  "  Such  words,  of  no  signification  to 
1^  reason,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful,  especially  the  sacred  words 

the  East,  which  spring  from  the  oldest  tongue,  and  thei^fore  that  best- 
iovn  and  most  agreeable  to  the  gods."  —  There  arose  too  various  grades 

*  the  mystic  treatment  of  the  sick  !  Theosophy  (Theocrasy)  was  founded 
I  a  onion  with  the  ^'  Source  of  Light ",  and  treated  disease  through  God 
flwelf ;  theurg}'  worked  b}-  the  aid  of  good  demons  ;  goety.  by  that  of  the 
il ;  magic  accomplished  its  ends  by  means  of  material  demons  and  spirits 
^  high  degree ;  while  pharmacy  was  a  species  of  influence,  through  which 
m  demons  were  subdued  by  means  of  drugs.  To  fill  the  measure  of  ab- 
lidity.  with  these  follies  were  incorporated  all  the  errors  by  which  the 
ue  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  had  been  transformed,  errors  from 
kiefa  even  to-day  we  are  not  entirely'  free. 

According  to  this  patchwork  system,  which  ruled  the  Middle  Ages 
Ciwn  to  the  time  of  Luther,  the  power  of  Christ,  and  consequently  of  God, 
■a  transferred  by  sprinkling  or  inunction  to  the  priests  (a  favorite  supersti- 
9B  ftom  that  day  to  this),  and  thus  was  presented  a  Christian  system  of 
toanaUoDS.  Accordingly,  even  at  this  time,  the  priests  possessed  the  power 
t  coring  diseases  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands,  or  by  prayer  and  in- 
petion  (chrisma),  as  well  as  the  power  of  raising  the  dead,  though  all 
hne  claims  were  not  fully  erected  until  the  Middle  Ages.  In  course 
t  time  the  relics  of  mart3'rs  were  emplo3'ed  as  the  therapeutic  agents, 
Lg.  the  bones  of  Cosmas  and  Damianus,  both  of  whom,  under  the  pretext 
f  introdocing  medicine,  devoted  themselves  to  proselytism,  and  were 
•ecMdingly  executed  as  martyrs  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Subse 
(MDtlj  they  were  honored  with  a  temple  as  medical  saints.  Exorcism 
DO,  by  which  Christ  himself  was  evoked,  was  called  in  to  drive  out  the 
fil  spirit  of  disease.'  Finally  all  these  absurdities  were  heaped  together 
J  the  later  Gnostics  under  the  lead  of  Basilides  (in  the  reign  of  Hadrian), 

In  the  year  1884  appeared  **  Die  VerwaltunK  dea  Exorcistats  etc. ",  by  Dr.  Chr. 
BiscfaoO)er}cer.  a  priest,  2d  edition,  Leutkirch.  the  venerable  formula*  of  which 
irork  H'lrinic  from  the  age  of  the  apostles! 
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who  collected  365  ''  seons  "  with  Christ  at  their  head,  and  whose  numba 
was  expres8e<l  h}'  the  m3'8tic  word  Abraxas,  whicli  was  endowed  with  mjt- 
tical  power.     Now  arose  talismans  inscribed  with  words  and  symbols  lib 

JAii,  (PFU,  ^III  X^  (the  diagram  of  the  (jnostics,  now  a  sign  for  lag» 
beer).  Another  unfortunate  delusion  alchemy,  the  mother  of  chemistxy/ 
grew  up  in  these  dark  ages  out  of  the  effort  to  make  gold.  Such  was  the 
object  of  the  ''  pliilosopher's  stone  ",  and  the  art  of  finding  this  wonderM 
stone  was  taught  in  forged  books  of  the  so-called  Hermes  Trismegistoi^ 
e.  g.  in  the  ''  Tabula  Smaragdina  '\  and  particularly  in  the  book  caUei 
Cyranides'  (about  A.  D.  400),  of  Greek  origin.  Besides  these  follies  astrol- 
ogy was  also  industriously  cultivated. 

This  wonderful,  disgusting  and,  indeed,  dismal  mixture  of  saperstitloi, 
folly,  delusion  and  every  dark  abortion  of  the  human  mind,  borrowed  froB 
all  "  religions  "  and  brewed  up  with  the  old  Greek  philosophy  (which  it  aim 
disgraced),  is  explicable  only  by  considering  it  the  last  flicker  of  the  andert 
spirit,  when,  conftised  and  fantastic,  it  confounded  earth  and  heaven,  mea 
and  spirits,  impostors  and  demons,  priests  and  gods,  nonsense  and  reason, 
in  the  visions  of  death*s  delirium,  and  united*  them  into  a  caricatois 
of  human  thought  and  human  feeling. 

7.  MEDICINE  DURIHO  THE  LAST  PERIOD  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  BOTH  BEFORE 

AHD  AFTER  ITS  DIVISIDN   (A.  D.  396).   AHD  DOWN  TO  THE 

OVERTHROW  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE 

Tt  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  chiefly  its  deep  offences  a^inst  the 
old  religion  and  the  mental  acquisitions  of  the  past,  as  we  have  been  aUe 
to  indicate  them  briefly  in  the  preceding  section,  or  the  physical  decay 
of  the  Romans,  associated  as  it  was  with  vice  of  every  form,  —  and  the 
vices  of  old  age  are  worse  than  those  of  youth  —  or,  finally,  whether  it  wis 
the  moral  and  social  corruption  of  slavery,  which  admitted  no  middle  dsss^ 
and  through  intermixtures  of  blood  destroyed  the  ancient  families,  which 
introduced  and  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  well-knit  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  most  i>owerful  of  nations.  It  is  difficult  to  prove 
which  of  these  phenomena  was  the  cause,  and  which  the  effect  of  the  other. 
To  us  it  seems  that  the  cause  lay  in  the  manifest  corporeal  decay  of  the 
nation,  accelerated  by  intermixture  with  all  sorts  of  degraded  or  entirely 
uncivilized  people,  as  well  as  in  the  coarseness  of  physical  life,  as  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  last  ages  of  the  Romans  (and  s()ecially  in  Rome,  the  sink 
of  all  vice),  from  the  highest  dignitary  down  to  the  common  people  and  the 
soldiers,  and  against  which  the  better  emperors  and  statesmen,  as  well  u 


1.  Oriiiiimtini:  in  Kjjypt,  which  is  called  Komi  by  the  Egyptians. 

2.  Liber  physim-medicua   Kiraniduin    KiranI,    i.  e.    Reps   Persarum,   vere  aoreos 

gemineusqiie  etc.,  u  sort  of  mystic  materia  medica  in  which  namerous  vejcetable 
and  animal  remedies  are  enumerated,  with  theosophic  and  absurd  directions  for 
their  preparation  etc.     ( 11.) 
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:>et8  and  philosophers,  vainly  strove  ^yrith  all  their  power.  During  and 
fter  physical  decay  there  comes  almost  always  and  everywhere  a  mental 
ecay,  and  only  a  degenerate  and  perishing  people  enslaves  itself  to 
Munmon,  to  appetite,^  to  insane  luxury,  to  the  government  of  mis- 
reeseR  with  its  many  consequences,  to  prostitution,  and,  after  all  these, 
o  the  most  shameless  debauchery  practised  by  the  Romans  of  later 
Imee. 

Interest  in  science  decayed  more  and  more,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
nedicine  also  declined  in  these  times  of  dissolution.  No  law  against  the 
nevalenee  of  alchemy,  magic  and  astrology*  (though  one  was  promulgated 
3y  the  enlightened  Diocletian  in  the  year  A.  D.  296)  could  avail,'  when  his 
predecessors  upon  the  throne,  Alexander  Severus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Anto- 
ainos  Pius,  Vespasian,  Hadrian  etc.  had  cultivated  this  most  absurd  ten- 
lency  of  the  age,  and  lent  it  their  aid.  Even  Julian,  the  gifted  and  en- 
;ha8iastic  Apostate  (A.  D.  360*363),  by  his  restoration  of  the  schools 
nt  Athens  and  Alexandria  and  his  solicitude  for  pagan  science  and  its 
representatives,  could  not  put  a  stop  to  that  decay.  As  little  too  was 
iccomplished  by  the  improvement  of  the  external  position  of  physicians 
doder  Valentinian  I.  and  Valens  CA.  D.  364-378).  To  an  orthodoxy  which 
iiated  cveirthing  pagan  was  added  the  passion  for  rapine  und  destruction 
3f  the  Arian  hosts  of  the  Goths,  who,  under  the  lead  of  Alaric,  for  the.  first 
time  extended  their  incursions  into  Greece.  What  benefit  then  could  result 
(torn  the  foundation  of  a  new  university  at  Rome'  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  centurj*  by  Theodosius,  who  in  426  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
beathen  temples  —  so  low  had  sunk  the  taste  for  ancient  art  ?  The  mental 
weakness  rooted  in  the  loss  of  the  cheerfulness  of  the  Ancients  lent  its  aid 
to  the  birth  of  all  superstition,  and  there  began  in  this  period  to  develop 
&  monstrous  state  of  affairs  —  the  whole  world,  after  a  period  of  atheism, 
sunk  for  long  centuries,  more  than  before,  into  the  hands  of  a  self-deceived 
>r  deceitful  priesthood,  or  into  the  worst  forms  of  Theurgy. 

Thus  even  t:he  pagan  ph^'sicians  of  this  period  either  drifted  into  magic 
nedicine  or,  at  best,  were  compilers  of  more  or  less  originality,  or  rude 


ApiciuR,  under  AiifsastuR  nnd  Tiberius,  had  puzzled  down  more  than  three  arul  a 
half  millions  of  dollars. 

This  edict  prohibited  the  practice  of  nlchenij.  and  ordered  all  books  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Eiy-pt  to  be  collected  and  burned.  Mii^ie  was  also  subjected  to  a  rijrorous 
inqnUition  at  Rome  and  Antioch  under  Valentinian  and  Valens  (A.  D.  374),  in 
which  many  innocent  persons  were  falsely  accused  of,  and  executed  for,  its  prac- 
tice.    (H.) 

Theodosius  IF.  about  A.  D.  425  establislied  an  Academy  at  Constantinople,  with  a 
corps  of  iU  professors.  The  "AthenaMim"  at  Rome,  founded  by  Hadrian  (A.  D. 
117 -i:^H>,  enlarged  and  endowed  by  Severus  (A.  D.  222-235),  subsequently  de- 
clined, but  was  restored  by  Valentinian  (A.  D.  :i(>4-H75),  who  published  for  its 
discipline  the  "Eleven  Academic  Laws".  It  was  a<rain  reor>ranized  by  Athalnric 
t  A.  D.  52G-532),  after  which  period  I  am  unable  to  trace  it.  I  know  of  no  educa- 
tional institution  founded  by  Theodosius  at  Uawe.     (H.) 
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empirics,  none  of  whom  accomplished  an3'thing  permanent  and  new.  Unte 
the  name  of 

QuiNTus  Serenus  Samonicus  (died  A.  D.  211) 
there  is  still  extant  a  medical  popm  in  hexameter  verse.^  Which  of  the  two  phf» 
cians  of  this  name,  the  father  (who  wns  put  to  death  under  Caracalla,  A.  D.  211,  pnk 
ably  for  his  recommendation  of  amulets,  which  the  emperor,  crack-brained  isiieii 
himself,  had  interdicted),  or  the  son  (teacher  of  the  younger  Gordian  A.  D.  2371, 
the  author  of  this  work  is  unknown.  In  it  thn  most  ludicrous  and  diFpistinic  Ri 
dies  are  recommended,  e.  n.  mouse-dun^:  dissolved  in  rainwater  as  a  pooltice  fl 
awelling  of  the  female  breast;  poat's  urine  internallj-  for  stone  in  the  bladder;  en 
and  dung  from  a  wagon-rut  for  the  pains  of  colic,  used  externtilly;  as  well  atavih 
with  magic  words  arranged  in  curious  forms,  as  '^' 

ABRACADABRA 

BRAC.ADABRA 

RACADABRA 

A.CADABRA 

C  A  D  A  B  R  A 

A  D  A  B  H  A 

D  A  B  R  A 

A  B  R  A 

BRA 

R  A 

A 

adoration  of  the  numbers  H,  7  and  9  etc.'  Besides  these  we  find,  however,  afewi 
•fionable  counsels,  e.  g.  animal  baths*  for  gout,  the  recommendation  of  chenp  dn 
A  contemporary  of  Samonicus  wns 

Garoilius  Martialis  (A.  T).  220-240), 

who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  plants  and  their  use. 

Of  a  different  class  from  the  physicians  just  named  were  the  teacbfl 
and  physicians  supported  and  salaried  by  Julian  at  Alexandria : 

Zeno  of  Cyprus  (A.  I).  ^30) 
was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Gregory  biini>hed  from  Alexandria,  and  a  fHmous  tea^ 
wlio  was  recalled  again  with  honor  by  .lulian.     Among  his  pupils  were  Oribasiiu 

Ma<jnus  of  Alexandria,  the  latrosophist. 
an  acute,  litigious  profos.sor  of  the  art  of  healing,  who  wrote  a  lost  work  on  u 
For  reasons  easily  compreliended   he  was  nor  liked  by   the  physicians  of  his 
since  he  alwa3'S  doubted  whether  a  patient  iiad  ever  been  cured  by  them ! 


1.  "  De  Medicina  Prajcepta".     (H.) 

2.  The  "Abracadabra"  was  to  be  written  on  cloth  or  parchment  and  suspended! 

the  neck  in  intermittent  fever.     (  H. ) 

3.  Two  of  his  highly  poetical  verses  run  : 

**  Si  vero  horrenduni  vulnus  fera  fecerit  aspis, 
Urinam  credunt  propriam  conducere  potu." 

"Siquis  h^'oscyanuim  gustarit.  lacte  capelhe 
Exhausto,  rabidos  poterit  ni ulcere  furores." 

4.  "Seminecisve  hirci  reserato  pectore  calces 

Insere:     sic  dira^  reprimes  primordia  pestis."     (H.) 
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loNiccs  OF  Sabbis  in  Lydia  (A.  D.  360) 
VII  a  famous  physician  and  savant,  the  son  of  an  equally  famous  physician,  and  an 
eminent  anatomist,  pharmacologist  and  surgeon,  though  he  was  no  operator. 

Thbon  of  Alexandria,  the  Archiater, 
iTed  Id  Gaul  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  *'  On 
lin",  which  was  not  lost  until  after  the  ninth  century.  It  is  a  striking  historical 
ict,  that,  while  very  many  important  medical  works  have  been  lost,  the  much-abused 
oopilttions  prepared  from  them  have  been  preserved.  This  may  depend  upon  the 
ircamstance  that,  even  in  ancient  times,  the  extent  of  literature  did  not  permit  most 
(hTsicians  to  find  leisure  for  the  study  of  the  whole,  and  thus  the  demand  for  compila- 
ions  was  greater  than  for  the  original  works  themselves.  The  higher  price  of  a 
^Ilection  of  original  works  was  also  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  purse  of  most  phy- 
ician.s  might  not  suffice  for  their  purchase.  Perhiips  too  the  scienti6c  interest  of 
Dost  physicians  then,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  extended  no  further  than  the  pos- 
««ion  of  the  books  necessary  for  their  business,  and  thus  these  have  been  preserved 
>  posterity  because  they  existed  in  greater  numbers.  All  these  circumstances  com- 
'ned  may  have  prenerved  the  works  of  the  following  physician,  while  most  of  the 
itbors  who  formed  the  sources  of  his  compilatiun  have  perished. 

Oribasius  of  Perqamus  (or  Sardis,  A.  D.  326-403)  is  very  important 
the  transmitter  of  the  lost  views  of  the  old  medical  authors  in  excellent 
tnpilations,  like  his  '<  Medical  Compendium*','  ^'  Synopsis  for  Eustathius", 
^uporista"  etc. 

He  was  ordinary  physician  to  Julian  the  Apostate,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
inted  in  the  year  H55  at  Athens.  He  accompanied  him  from  Gaul  after  his  nom- 
:ion  as  the  "Caesar",  and  at  his  request  made  an  epitome  of  Galen  (now  lost),  and 
^ared  the  material  for  his  other  compilations.  Educated  for  a  physicinn  under 
o,  at  Alexandria,  he  possessed  a  very  good  general  education,  and  was  of  noble 
rent.  Besides  this,  being  versatile,  fond  of  intrigue  and  useful  in  all  Kinds  of  bus- 
is,  h**,  by  virtue  of  these  qualities,  aided  Julian  to  the  throne,  and  was  accord- 
y  made  by  the  emperor  '*Quffi8tor"  of  Constantinople.  During  the  short  period 
Julian's  reign  he  composed  his  still  extant  works.  On  Julian's  Persian  campaign 
illed  the  office  of  ordinary  physician  in  attendance.  He  was  not  able,  however, 
ure  the  wound  of  his  friend  and  master,  and  the  new  authorities,  in  consequence 
he  position  which  he  had  held  near  Julian,  deprived  him  of  his  property  and  ban- 
»d  him  among  the  barbarians.     Here  he  enjoyed  very  great  esteem  as  a  physician, 

was  speedily  recalled  with  honor  to  Constantinople,   where  he  lived  to  a  great 

Besides  the  excellent  selection  of  authors  upon  which  his  work  is  based,  several 
whom  are  known  solely  from  this  work  (he  made  use  of  Hippocrates,  Galen  es- 
rially.  Dioscorides,  Diodes,  Erasistratus.  Antyllus  Soranus,  Zopynis,  Mnaseas, 
jsias.  Rufus,  Archigenes,  Herodotus,  Philotimus,  Marcellns,  Lycus,  Philumenus. 
iiodorus,  Philagrius.  Dieuches,  Mriesistheus  etc.),  he  has  also  the  merit  of  present- 

his  pergonal  views  and  judgment,  particularly  in  regard  to  dietetics  and  jrymnas- 

He   was    well    acquainted    with    syphilis   and    gonorrhira,   and    recomnnrnded 

•thral  and  vaginal  injections  in  the  treatment  of  the  latter  disease.     He  gives  de- 

Onba.«ius  wrote  in  Greek.  The  Latin  titles  of  his  works  are  "Collecta  medici- 
nalia",  "  Synopsis  ad  Eustathium"  and  "Euporista  ad  Eunapium".  Bnssemaker 
and  Daremberg  edited  an  excellent  edition  of  the  works  of  Oribasius  in  Greek 
and  French,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1851 -G2.    (H.) 
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tailed  directions  rejkiarding  venesection,  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  practise 
close  as  possible  to  the  diseased  point,  and  with  an  eye,  not  to  the  period  of  the 
ease,  but  simplj  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  etc.  He  also  gives  us  a  treatis 
banda^cing,  with  views  on  diseases  of  the  liver,  on  the  treatment  of  sterility  el 
From  the  ajje  of  Oribasius  we  have  an 

**  Introduction  to  Anatomy",  based  upon  the  anatomical  investifcations  of  , 
totle,  from  whom  it  differs  very  little,  save  that  it  specially  denies  any  palsatit 
the  veins.  The  membrana  tympani  and  the  peritoneum  are  well  discussed,  whil 
the  other  hand,  the  Platonic  view  of  the  entrance  of  a  portion  of  the  drink  tnt 
air-passages  is  declared  tenable. — The  converted  Jew, 

Adamantius  of  Alexandria,  "the  latrosophist '*,  (aboat  A.  D.  5 
wrote  on  physiognomonies,  in  imitation  of  the  similar  work  of  Polemon,  who 
under  Hadrian.  He  likewise  wrote  on  the  treatment  of  the  teeth,  on  pharmae 
and  the  winds.  Adamantius  was  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Alexandria,  for  t 
the  signification  of  the  title  "  latrosophist". 

Sextus  Placitus  of  Papyra  (A.  D.  370) 
wrote  on  "  Drugs  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom"^    in  the  style  of  an  old  wo 
Thus  e.  c.  he  employs  cooked  puppy  txy  relieve  colic,  and  breaks  up  fever  by  ci 
a  splinU^r  from  n  door,«through  which  a  eunuch  has  just  passed,  and  saying :    "1 
thee  that  N.  N.  may  be  freed  from  fever  ! "    Somewhat  more  intelligent  is 

ViNDiciAN  (about  A.  D.  370),  t^^e  friend  of  St.  Augustine,' 
and  ordinary,  physician  of  the  emperor  Valentininn  I.     He  has  left  to  us  a  poe 
the  preparation  of  theriaca.^    The  bishop 

Nemesius  (about  A.  D.  400),  of  Emesa  in  Phoenicia, 
in  his  b(»ok  "On  the  nature  of  man",*  devotes  more  attention  to  philosoph; 
psycliojojry  than  to  medical  matters.  A  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
has  been  ascribed  to  him ;  but  his  other  physiological  views  differ  too  liftlf 
those  of  his  age  to  permit  us  to  find  in  his  statements  relative  to  this  subject  adc 
data  for  a  clear  exposition  of  his  idea.s.  Thus  he  maintains  e.  g.  that  the  i 
originates  in  the  brain,  is  conducted  to  the  testicles  by  the  veins  behind  the  ear 
is  stored  up  in  these  organs.  Sensation  he  located  in  the  anterior  ventricle,  tl 
in  the  middle,  and  recollection  in  the  posterior.  Nemesius,  however,  stroDgl; 
moted  the  prevalent  faith  by  his  prohibition  of  the  use  of  astrology. 


1.  "  De  medicamentis  ex  animalibus."     (H.) 

2.  Some  legislative  enactments,  e.  g.  the  Alemannic,  were  based  upon  the  id 

views  of  St.  Augustine.  He  taught  that  the  blood  is  inspissated  during  tli 
month  of  pregnane^' ;  in  the  second  the  tendons  and  vessels  originate;  i 
fourth  the  sex  becomes  determined;  in  the  fifth  the  soul  is  formed  and  the 
raises  itself  up;  in  the  sixth  the  skin  and  mfduUa  are  developed;  in  the  se 
the  intestines,  and  in  the  eighth,  the  nails  and  the  heart.  The  doctrine  of  < 
ening  in  the  second,  and  of  sexual  determination  in  the  fourth  month,  w< 
importance  in  aggravating  or  lightening  the  penalty  in  cases  of  injury,  ah 
etc.  of  pregnant  women.     (Oesterlen.) 

3.  The  78  hexameter  lines  referre<l  to  here  scarcely  constitute  a  poem,  nor  d( 

probably  belong  to  Vindician.  Meyer  ascribes  them  to  Marcellus  Empi 
Viiidician.  however,  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  De  expertis",  which  has 
utterly  lost.     (H.) 

4.  //e//!  ff*>niQi^  aAifnoTzuo^  l>e  natura  hominis.     This  treatise  served  in  the  » 

as  a  physiological  text-book  for  many  ages.     ^H.) 
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TfiiODORUS  PRI8CJANU81  (called  also  Octavius  Horatianus,  about  A.  D. 
3M),  oidinar}'  phj'sician  of  the  emperor  Gratian, 

'i^  I  comparative  cataloj^ue  of'indi>;enous  nnd  foreign  dru^ss,  rejecting  the  latter  in 
PfMCtice.  He  also  recommended,  besides  mnjcic  remedies,  manj*  useful  drugs,  e.  g. 
^men  Santonici  tor  wornirf  etc.  Werlhor  cinsses  his  son  Kusebius  and  his  brother 
t  inotheus  among  the  Methodists.     Prisciunus  was  a  pagan. 

Under  the  name  of 

Pliny  (PseiidoPlinius,  also  Plinius  Valerianus,  pi-obabl}'  lived  in  the 
eginning  of  the  4th  century) 

lere  w  still  extant  a  "Me<iicina  Plinii",^  a  probablv  spurious  collection  of  curious 
medieH.  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  this  period.     We  have  albo  bjr 

Lrcios  AprLEius  (probably  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century) 
I  Herbarium  containing  all  sorts  of  inviting  and  uninviting  popular  remedies, 
bis  author,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  poet  Lucius  Apuleius  Madau- 
ns'ia  <i.  e.  of  Madaura  in  Africa),  who  was  born  under  Hadrian  and  looked  upon  as 
magician  because  he  dissected  aniroah.  The  no n  pi mt  v lira  of  nonsense  in  the 
rm  of  medirine  was  recommended,  howevT.  by  the  Christian, 

Martellus  EMPiRicrs*  of  Bordeaux,  ordinary  phj-sician  of  Theodo- 
U8  I.  (»45-395) 

III  case  of  a  splinter  in  the  eye,  for  instance,  this  should  be  touched  three  times, 
lile  the  physician  repeats  lui  often  the  uinueiining  words  **  Tetune  resonco  bregaii 
Mso".  expectorating  each  time.  A  stye  may  be  removed  from  the  eyelid  by  touch- 
Z  It  nine  times  with  the  poii.t  of  nine  barleycorns,  repeating  each  time  ^'^iuys^ 
tz/T,  zfti&ff  *n  diwztt^\  or,  if  the  absces.s  is  situated  on  the  right  eye,  by  touching 
with  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  expectorating  and  saying  thrice:  *'The  mule 
ingff  into  the  world  no  young,  nor  does  the  stone  produce  wool;  so  may  \\\\s  disease 
me  to  no  head,  or,  if  it  comes  to  a  head,  may  it  wither  away."  Murcellus  fun  her 
commends  a.s  natural  pills — rabbit's  dung  etc.,  and  says  certain  remedies  should  be 
epared  e  g.  on  Thursday  only,  and  when  taking  them  the  patient  should  —  turn 
vard  the  east.  —  The  tw(»  physicians  last  mentioned  are  hi»toricnlly  important  i as 
iremberg  ha.^  emphatically  shown).  h«M-nuse  they  transmitted  to  the  Middle  Aj:es  a 
rge  part  of  the  popular  medicine  of  the  Romans.  (With  us  on  the  Rhine  e.  g.,  the 
flasenpillen  "  are  u.sed  even  to-day  in  consumption). 

Pridcian  wrote  in  Greek,  but  trnn.«ilat('d  his  own  writings  into  Latin.  Thefe  con- 
sistctl  onjrinally  of  six  or  Feven  books,  of  which  we  possess  only  five.     (  H.) 

According  to  Hacker  there  are  no  less  than  three  works  which  pa^s  under  the  title 
of  Paeudo-Pliny :  1.  A  compilation  of  the  4tli  eiMitury  extracted  chiefly  from  the 
Hi«roria  natnralia  of  the  elder  Pliny,  but  cor»taining  al.»*o  extracts  from  Gargilius 
Martialis.  Vindician  and  (Vlius  AuTHiftnu^^:  2.  A  treati.se  of  the  ♦♦•h  or  7th  cen- 
lury.  containing  the  three  books  of  the  orijrinnl  Psendo-Pliny  of  the  Uh  century 
toisether  with  two  others  Uiken  from  other  .sources :  and  X  a  compilation 
of  tlie  10th  century,  entitle<l  "Liber  de  remediis",  which  contains  also  tht' 
thre#»  hook"*  of  the  Pseudo-Pliny  of  the  tth  century,  but  is  yet  different  from 
No.  2.     f  H  ) 

*  De  niedicamentis  enipiricis,  physicis  ac-  rationalibus  liber."  Marcellus  wa.**  not 
a  physician,  and  his  work  wax  probably  written  for  the  use  of  his  .^^on  in  visiting 
lh«*  i*ick,  or  In  emergencies.  Of  cours**  then  Marcellus  was  not  ordinary  phy.sician 
to  Theodosiiis,  but  he  was  an  Kx-mairister  oflicionim  un<ier  this  emperor,  aa 
office  supposed  to  l>e  about  equivalent  to  our  Minister  of  the  Interior,     i  II.) 
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After  tbe  diviHion  of  the  empire  (A.  D.  395)  there  lived  id  Constaoti- 
iiople  a  highly  celebrated  physician,  Hesychius  of  Damascus  Id  Cde* 
Syria  (about  A.  D.  430),  the  father  of 

Jacobus  ^'Psychrestus", 
who  enjoyed  still  (greater  fiime  than  Ii'ir  father,  nnd  came  to  Con8tantinopl«  intkt 
rei^n  of  Leo  the  Thraeiati  (A.  D.  457-474).  From  his  onuiition,  his  cures  and  p» 
ticiilarly  his  success  in  proiinosis.  Psychrestus  attained  such  estimation  that  he 
styled  'Savior"  and  "iEsculupiiis".  and  a  «tHtue  in  iiis  honor  was  erected  at  AtbeiL 
On  the  whole  he  must  have  ht^on  a  skilful  charlatan,  thoiifch  he  likewise  defenM 
some  rational  views;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  dared  to  rebuke  the  phTticitv 
of  his  day  because  in  choosin^jc  their  remedies  they  conformed  too  much  to  the  \uxwf 
of  their  patients ;  nor  would  he  have  i>eoii  satisfied  with  ])re8cribini;  simple  WNtfiy 
diet  in  chronic  troubles,  a  treatment  from  which  he  derived  his  sobriquet  of  "Pky- 
ohrestus".^ 

To  this  period  belong  also 

Palladiub  ok  Alexandria,  called  the  "  latrosophist "  (a  title  no 
longer  uncommon),  and 

Arclepiodotus  of  the  same  city,  who,  like  Palladius,  whom  betook 
for  his  model,  wrote  commentaries  on  Hippocrates  in  the  Alezandriii 
fashion. 

Cassius  Feltx  (5th  centurj-)  wrote  a  treatise  on  pathology  a  capik 
ml  calrem,  and 

Severus,  the  "  latrosophist", 
likewise  composed  about  this  time  his  book  "  On    Clysters  '\  a  remedy 
with  which  he  was  very  fond  of  treating  colic. 

Medicine  now  fell  rapidly  into  a  new  phase  of  development,  theGneoo- 
Arabic  and  Christian,  and  thus  the  old  pagan  medical  science  migrated  to 
other  peoples  and  passed  over  to  a  different  principle  of  culture  aiid  to 
nations  of  another  civilization,  an  epoch  which  begins  historically  tbe  ml 
Middle  Ages  of  medicine.  The  slow  process  of  decay  in  the  Eastcn 
Empire  during  the  Middle  Ages  received  only  a  feeble  glimmer  fh>iii  tbe 
brilliant  radiance  of  the  ancient  medicine — a  glimmer  which,  like  the 
nocturnal  brightness  of  decaying  wood,  served  but  to  render  more  visible 
the  surrounding  darkness.  Arabian  medicine  (to  say  nothing  of  monaitie 
medicine)  in  its  meteoric  rise  and  disiipi)earance  brought  no  true  light  into 
the  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

8.  EPIDEMICS  DUfilNO  THE  CLOSING  AGES  OF  AHTIQUITT. 

To  the  causes  already  mentioned,  which  accelerated  thedownfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  speedily  destroyed  its  western  half,  were  added  no- 
successful,  and  most  unfortunate,  wars,  with  their  consequences,  want 
of  population,  neglect  of  agriculture  and  continual  military  impressment, 
resulting    in    poverty   and   famine.      Unusual    misfortunes,*  independent 

3.    From  Greek  v'"'//"'7»  cohi,  u  reference  to  his  fondness  for  "cooling**  remediee.  (H.) 
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of  human  co-operation,  were  added  in  the  devastation  of  earthquakes^ 
^oods  and  droughts,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers  etc., 
Calamities,  which  often  extended  over  large  districts  of  the  empire. 
To  misfortunes  of  this  nature  succeeded  (each  preceding  evil  always 
producing  .another  new  and  worse)  the  blows  of  man  and  nature,  delivered 
more  and  more  rapidly  and  effectivcl}'  against  the  ancient  people  and  the 
nature  and  gradually  withering  stem  of  their  civilization,  culminating 
.t  last  in  terrible  and  destructive  plagues.  There  were  three  especially 
atal  general  plagues,  which,  however,  singularly  enough,  are  not  described 
y  physicians.  The  so-called  plague  of  Orosius,  that  of  Antoninus  and  that 
f  C\*prian.  Other  lesser  epidemics  preceded,  intervened  between,  or  fol- 
>wed  afler,  these  more  general  visitations. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  began  on  the  23d 
f  August,  A.  D.  78,  and  which  buried  Herculaneum,  Stabise  and  Pompeii 
a  ashes,  there  arose  such  a  destructive  plague,  which  for  many  days  in 
accession  slew  10,000  men  daily. 

The  plajeue  of  Orosius  (who  described  it  most  fully.  He  lived  in  the  6th  century. ) 
egan  in  the  year  A.  D.  125.  *'A.s  immense  masses  of  grasshoppers  collected  together 
hronghout  all  Africa,  and  not  only  withdrew  all  hope  of  the  harvest  by  devouring  hH 
egetables,  with  a  part  of  the  roots,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  tender  parts  of  the 
ranches,  but  also  gnawed  through  the  bitter  barks  and  even  the  dry  wood,  they  were 
uddenly  swept  away  by  the  wind,  collected  into  swarms,  driven  through  the  air  by 
ay,  and  finally  drowned  in  the  African  sea.  As  the  tides  threw  immense  heaps, 
hroogh  the  force  of  the  waves^  upon  the  extecded  shore,  the  putrefying  and  corrupt 
fiaas  exhaled  an  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and  incredibly  pernicious  odor,  from 
rhich  procee<led  so  great  a  pestilence  among  all  living  creatures,  that  they,  without 
Jstinction,  perished  from  infection  of  the  air;  and  then  the  putrefying  bodies  of  birds 
,od  tame  and  wild  beasts  still  increased  the  evils  of  the  putrescence.  How  very  great 
he  plague  was  among  men,  I  shudder,  however,  to  relate;  for  in  Numidia,  where  at 
hat  time  Micipsa  was  king,  HQO.OOO  men  perished,  while  in  the  region  which  lies  most 
ontiguoos  to  the  .sea-shore  of  Carthase  and  Utica,  more  than  200,000  are  said  to 
ave  been  cm  down.  In  the  city  of  Utica  itself  H0,000  soldiers,  who  had  been  ordered 
ere  for  the  defence  of  all  Africa,  were  destroyed.  This  visitation  occurred  so  sud- 
enly  and  so  heavily  that  at  Utica,  in  a  single  day,  more  than  500  of  these  young 
len,  it  is  related,  were  borne  forth  from  one  gate  of  the  camp,  dead."     (Haeser.) 

The  plague  of  Antoninus  (A.  D.  lt)4-180)  visited  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  from  its  most  eastern,  to  its  extreme  western  boundaries,  beginning 
it  the  former,  and  spreading  thence  by  means  of  the  troops  who  returned 
W>m  putting  down  a  rebellion  in  Syrin.  In  the  3'ear  166  it  broke  out  for 
he  first  time  in  Rome,  and  returned  again  in  the  year  168.  In  its  pro- 
rress.  which  by  degrees  involved  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  the  plague 
lepopulated  entire  cities  and  districts,  so  that  forests  sprung  up  in  places 
>efore  inhabited.  It  raged  so  fiercely,  that  in  some  places  wagon-loads  of 
»rp6es  were  borne  at  once  to  the  grave,  since  individual  burial  was  no 
onger  possible.  The  loss  of  human  life  produced  by  this  plague  could 
lot  be  even  approximately  estimated.  In  Rome  many  thousands  died, 
specially  soldiers  and  "  nobles".     In  its  last  3 car  it  appears  to  have  raged 
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again  with  e8|>ecial  fury,  so  that  in  Rome  (which  was  even  then  known 
be  very  unhealthy  in  summer)  2000  men  often  died  in  a  single  da}'. — Wi 
regard  to  the  character  of  this  plague,  it  has  been  considered  sometinN 
small-pox,  sometimes  petechial  typhus,  and  again  the  bubo-plague. 

The  third  so-called  plague,  that  of  Ch'prian.  raged  about  A.  D.  251-SML 
Like  the  foregoing  it  displayed  very  marked  contagiousness.  The  diaeM 
began  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  heat,  vomiting  and  redness  of  tk 
e^-es,  to  which  were  added  sore-throat  and  colick}*  pains.  These  iM 
followed  by  diarrhtea  and  gangrene  of  the  limbs,  of  the  organs  of  senM^^ 
and  of  the  sexual  organs.  Genuine  horrors  or  maniacal  s3'nnptom8  ofta 
manifested  themselves  in  the  sick. — The  epidemic,  in  the  regions  visitel 
by  it  with  the  greatest  severity  (for  a  long  time  500  died  a  daj'  in  Rome), 
began  mostly  in  the  autumn,  and  continued  with  ef|ual  violence  aiitil 
August. — Before  its  final  extinction  it  again  attained  a  very  great  ii- 
tensity,  and  after  its  disappearance  Italy  was  almost  deserted,  while  greit 
swamps  occupied  the  place  of  lauds  heretofore  cultivated. — It  has  beei 
assumed  that  this  plague  should  be  considered  either  a  true  bubo-plagoe 
or  small-i)ox. 

In  the  year  312  appeared  anew  an  epidemic  disease,  which  was  detig 
nated  'Anthrax'*,  but  fVom  its  symptoms  might  l»e  considere<i  small 
pox. 

lu  England,  after  the  famine  year  of  44<),  and  in  spite  of  the  aw 
ceeding  years  of  abundance,  there  appeared  a  '*  pest  **  so  fatal,  that  tb 
dead  could  scarcely  be  buried. — In  Asia  Minor  especially  there  ngB 
again  in  the  year  455  a  frightful  pestilence,  which  was  distinguished  b 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  skin,  with  severe  cough,  and  death  foUowia; 
generalh'  on  the  third  day.  Possibly  it  may  be  explained  by  the  assoaf 
tion  of  scarlet  fever,  or  pernicious  measles.  The  loss  of  human  lil 
suffered  b}-  the  Roman  Empire  towards  its  close  b}*  pestilence,  fanaiue.  wai 
earthquakes  etc.,  was  so  great  that  one  of  the  Church  fathers  cried  out 
*'  The  human  race  is  extirpated,  the  earth  is  returning  to  uneultivate 
wastes !" 

Thou};h  not  so  general  and  fatal  as  that  form  <it'  the  disease  which  prevsiln 
among  the  Jews  and  in  the  Middle  .\}£es,  still  the  leprosy  in  its  milder  forms  beloas 
amon^  the  plai<:ue8  which  visited  the  (ircek  and  Roman  people.  H ippocnites  knci 
its  mild  forms,  and  Aristotle  aUo  described  elep'iantiasis  fSHtvria),  as  did  .£aelii«ff 
an^  others.  The  disease  came  to  Italy  and  the  .soiitiiw«>st  of  Euntpe  in  genenlii 
the  lattrr  half  of  the  last  century  before  Christ.  .\  de.scription,  n<iw  lost,  meiilioMi 
it  as  a  disease,  rare  in  Italy,  but  frequent  in  other  rejiions.  At  a  later  period  itftf 
p'-'ared  more  frequently,  and  in  the  ajj:e  of  (iuNmi  it  was  known  as  a  wide-spread  dil 
ease  (extending Vven  into  Germany).  Serenus  Samonicus  and  Marcellus  Einpiricw 
considered  it  a  generally  known  disease,  and  in  the  fourth  century  after  Chri* 
horoscopes  were  taken,  to  determine  whether  a  person  would  have  the  lepn#2 
or  not. 
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ft.  ?£TER11IAST  MEDIOUTE  OF  THE  BOM  AH  PEEIOD  OF  AHTIQUITT. 

This  art  occapied  relatively  as  high  a  position  as  liuman  medicine. 
The  oocapation  of  even  noble  and  educated  Romans  with  "agriculture  and 
■  fiittle-breeding'*  was  favorable  to  its  development  and  improvement.  Their 
f  iMr  perception  of  their  own  pecuniary  interest  led  them,  as  they  devoted 
^  ttteotioD  to  their  slaves  in  their  taleindinaria,  so  also  to  give  special  care 
totbeirsick  cattle  in  their  veterinarii.  The  medical  treatment  of  cattle, 
like  that  of  slaves,  was  considereii  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  department, 
Hod  was  discussed  in  contemporary  works  on  agriculture,  e.  g.  by  Oelsus, 
irfaose  treatise  has  been  lost;  by  M.  Porcius  Cato^  and  by  L.Junius 
Xodenitus  Columella  (about  A.  D.  20),  the  famous  agricultural  writer,  who 
itadied  well  the  diseases  of  horned  cattle,  and  in  epidemic  diseases  recom- 
nended  the  separation  of  the  sick  cattle  from  the  sound,  a  measure  of 
rhicb,  in  the  plagues  of  the  human  race,  nothing  seems  to  have  l)cen 
Down  at  that  period.  Even  l)efore  his  time,  probably,  wrote  the  Greek 
^axamos,  who  made  use  of  the  works  of  the  Carthaginians  Mngo  (middle 
f  the  2nd  or  3d  century  B.  C.)  and  Hamilcar.— Eumelus  of  Thebes,  in  the 
lird  century  after  Christ,  did  good  service  as  a  special  veterinary  author, 
od  among  his  contemporaries  were  Gargilius  Martial  is,  Stratonicus,  and 
(ieronymus  of  Lybia.  A  much  more  important  writer,  however,  was 
.psyrtus  (in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ),  a  veterinary 
hvsician  descended  fVom  a  veterinary'  family,  under  Constantine  I.  the 
real  (274-337).  He  described  glanders  and  farcy,  the  strangles,  founder, 
le  distemper,  as  well  as  diarrluea.  grease,  heaves,  brokon-wind,  shoulder- 
train,  stag-evil,  wind-gall,  spavin,  the  toad,  the  scab,  "kidney  disease" 
ad  the  staggers,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  castration  of  horses,  the 
ractice  of  bleeding,  trepanning  of  the  sternum,  paracentesis,  the  treatment 
f  fractures,  the  removal  of  worms  etc.  Even  hints  for  determining  the 
eauty  and  health  of  the  horse  were  given,  and  the  hereditary  character  of 
ertain  diseases,  particularly  defects  of  the  eye,  was  taught.  That  horses 
ave  no  gallbladder  was  known  to  Apsyrtus.  (Contemporaries  of  Apsyrtus 
ere  the  **Hippiatri"  Hipi)ocrates  and  Hemerius.  To  the  same  century 
elong  too  the  superstitious  IVlagonius.  and  Theomnestus,  so  devoted  to 
dd  renie<Ues,  and  ordinary  veterinarian  of  the  first  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
heodoric  the  Great  (455-52tJ).  while  the  period  of  the  Spaniard  Pisterius. 
itorius  of  Beneventum,  .^ilmilius  of  Spain,  Beretius.  Hiero,  Nepho. 
.gathothychus  and  others,  some  of  whom  are  known  by  name  onl}',  is 
ncertain. 


M.  TereiitiuK  Varro  (  H.  C.  n7-2(>),  the  jrreatost  of  the  Koninns  snvnnts.  indeed 
wrote  on  the  subje«.t  of  Kgriculture,  but  omitted  all  reference  to  medicine.  Vet 
he  mention.^  minute  creatures,  invisible  to  the  eye.  which  penetrate  throujjh  the 
mouth  and  nose  into  the  bodr  and  occasion  disease^  of  a  s(>vcre  character.  Was 
thid  a  presage  of  our  modern  bacteria  ? 
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The  works  of  Apsyrtus  were  made  use  of  by  Hierocles,  the  lai 
(a  sort  of  antique  Bonrgelat  of  the  4th  or  5th  century),  and 
Vegetius  Kenatus  of  Yolterra  (about  A.  D.  380)  borrowed  likewise  f 
other  Greek  authors  his  **Four  Books  on  Veterinary  Medicine",*  in  wl 
the  diseases  of  horned  cattle  especially  are  comprehensively  treated.- 
"small  cattle",  like  sheep,  hogs,  dogs  etc.,  little  care  was  devoted 
Antiquity. 

That,  besides  practising  veterinary  physicians,  there  were  also  am* 
the  Romans  army  veterinarians,  follows  from  the  founding  of  a  veterioari 
for  wounded  and  sick  horses  about  A.  D.  100.  Even  a  kind  of  tariff 
the  "  Mulomedici ",  as  veterinary  physicians  were  called,  is  found  in 
edict  of  Diocletian  (284-313). 


1.    Maloinedicina  sen  ars  veterinaria. 
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MEDICINE  FROM  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

TO    THE    DISCOVERY    OF    AMERICA. 

A.   D.   476-1492. 

M  E  D  I  .¥.  V  A  L     M  E  D  I  C  I  N  E. 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


"Man  siebt  wie  in  der  triiben  und  dunkelen  Zeit  der 
Menschengeist  isiimmer  geschaflig  gewesen." 

Gothe,  Ital.  Reise. 

The  Middle  Ages  are  frequently^  underrated  and  misunderstood,  or  at 
least  misjudged,  as  regards  their  importance  to  the  history  of  civilization, 
their  necessity  in  the  development  of  humanity.  Filled  with  classic  re- 
grets, we  would  fain  consider  them  the  dark  epodi  of  absolute  barbarity  or 
semi-barbarism  ;  the  period  of  history  during  which  the  glorious  bloom  of  a 
bygone  civilization  fell  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  and  utterly  withered 
away.  This  view,  however,  is  but  partially  justifiable;  for  the  Middle 
Ages — and  from  their  latter  half  onward  this  fact  is  in  every  department 
plainly  evident  —  served  not  to  repress,  nor  even  simply  to  maintain  un- 
disturbed, but  actually  to  advance,  the  development  of  humanity  and 
civilization,  and  thus  promoted  also  the  development  of  medicine. 

When,  indeed,  we  regard  only  the  sublime  greatness,  the  dazzling 
pomp  and  high  lustre,  of  the  golden  age  of  the  ancient  peoples  (especially 
the  Greeks),  but  overlook  their  gradual  senescence  and  infirm  deca}-^; 
when  too  we  contemplate  the  Middle  Ages  with  a  glance  directed  too  ex- 
clusively toward  the  past,  that  first  impression  strikes  us,  undoubtedly, 
^ith  a  per fectl}' irresistible  force ;  for  then  the  fall  appears  almost  instanta- 
neous, and  the  damage  almost  irreparable^  This  view,  however,  changes 
^  soon  as  we  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  past  and  towards  the  rising 
^wture.  To  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  Antiquity  succeeded  a  night  ever 
''ghtened  by  individual  stars,  until  the  dawn  developed  as  a  harbinger  of 

^  Even  at  the  verj  be^rinning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Athens  and  Rome,  the  centres  of 
the  ancient  world,  had  declined  into  ruined  and  decaying  provincial  cities. 

••  Historical  writing  too  is  influenced,  in  not  a  few  cases,  b}*  the  very  human  pecu- 
liarity of  representing:  the  evil  in  the  darkest,  the  jrood  in  the  brightest,  colors. 
Hence  we  frequently  find  ourselves  in  the  dilemma  of  having  before  us  either  a 
pessimist  or  an  enthusiast.  It  has  thus  become  customary  to  represent  the 
Middle  Ages  too  darkly.  Undoubtedly  medicine  especially  found  itself  in  bad 
hands  during  this  period,  and  we  meet  on  every  side  popes,  bishops  —  even  in  the 
di.«cu8sion  of  brothels! — priests,  monks,  nuns  etc.;  for  every  one  who  could 
merely  crosa  himself  dabbled  to  his  heart's  content  in  the  medicine  of  the  period. 
Hence  it  resulted  that,  besides  the  superstition  descended  from  the  olden  time,  a 
perfectly  enormous  mass  of  new  superstition  was  crammed  into,  and  (through  the 
tradition  of  a  future  life)  received  by,  the  heads  of  the  people,  superstition  to 
which  they  have  clung  so  tenaciously,  that  very  frequently,  even  to-day,  we  meet 
in  ordinary  practice  mediseval  ideas  and  medicaments,  which  it  is  difficult  to  set 
aside.  We  must  always  remember  too  that  superstition  has  at  all  times  clung 
tenaciously,  and  still  clings,  to  mankind. 

(195) 
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the  day  of  the  modern  era.     Thus  only  does  the  importance  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  future  show  itself,  even  in  the  field  of  medical  culture. 

The  troujrh  of  the  descendinji:  wave  of  civilization  did  not  reach  very  far  into  the 
Middle  A };c8.  It  had  attained  its  greatest  depth  in  the  west  of  Europe  as  early  u 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  At  this  time  only  a  few  of  the  clergy  could  read  and  write, 
and  the  learned  among  them  (in  case  they  possessed  the  capacity)  no  longer  occu- 
pied themselves,  like  the  Church  fathers  and  early  clergy,  with  the  great  Ancients, 
for  theso  were  great  —  heathen,  and  they  dreaded  the  commission  of  a  deadly  sin  in 
consulting  their  works.  Hence  this  was  done  only  in  the  rarest  of  cases,  and  e\en 
then  they  were  satisfied  with  the  inferior  authors,  and  particularly  with  the  Romons. 
.\ceordingly  they  composed  and  read  with  so  much  the  more  zeal  legends  of  ibe 
saints  and  similar  .cuperstitious  fables  full  of  religious  fancies.  Historical  writing, 
above  all,  decayed  almost  entirely,  and  di-y  chronicles  of  the  monasteries  etc.  took  it« 
place,  though  of  course  without  making  good  its  loss.  Probably  nothing  demonstrates 
the  complete  enervation  of  all  higher  intellectual  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  so  com- 
pletely as  this  lack  of  hiniorical  writing.  As  early  as  the  8th  century,  however,  a 
revival  appeared,  and  from  the  countries  and  people  of  the  south,  about  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  advanced  the  ascending  wave  of  civilization  in  the  West.  To  this  the 
Arnhians  of  Spain  and  the  English  gave  the  chief  impulse.  The  dawn  of  cinlization 
had  begun ! 

Forwards,  therefore,  lies  the  peculiar  importance,  indeed  the  necessit}*,  of  the  so- 
called  Middle  Ages  to  the  advancement  of  humanity.  The  Ancients  had  so  utterlj 
exhausted  tlieir  physical  and  mental  activity;  they  had  become  so  utterly  powerless, 
that  to  their  unmixed  and  unrefreshed  existence  nothing,  save  a  general  valetudini- 
riaiiism  and  dec-ay,  \^as  longer  po.osible.  And  in  this  existence  only  a  ray  of  the  old 
spirit  could  stream  forth  fitfully  here  and  there,  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  in  the  general 
night  of  undisturbed  stagnation,  as  the  eastern  Graeco-Roman  Empire  —  that  mooni- 
ful  memorial  of  the  frailty  and  transitoriness  of  the  spiritual  greatness  of  nations  — 
actually  showed. 

Christianity,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  **  renunciation  and  mortification '^  of  the 
flesh,  opposed  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  .<!eiisuality  and  the  senses  by  the  later 
Ancients.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ethical  reaction,  but  in  its  consequences  it  effected  also 
the  physical  elevation  of  the  race.  Humanity  was  compelled  to  begin  once  more,  as 
it  were,  from  the  beginning,  in  both  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  directions. 

A  rRfreshin«i  of  body  and  spirit  was  required,  and  for  this  purpose  even  the 
slaughter  an  I  death  of  that  which  no  longer  possessed  a  capacity  for  life  (provided  it 
did  not  and  wouM  not  die  of  itself),  in  order  to  make  room  for  that  which  was  fresh 
and  vii:or.)Us.  The  irruption  of  a  definite  mass  of  robust,  even  violent,  barbarity,  of 
natural  growth  and  based  upon  energy,  healthy  in  character  and  apt  for  derelop- 
ment;  an  irruption,  I  say,  into  the  sickly,  characterless  and  enervated,  as  well  ts 
vicious,  over-refinement  of  the  too  highly  cultured  people  of  Antiquity,  was  indis> 
pensal>|p  to  the  execution  of  that  decree  of  universal  history  —  the  maintenance  of 
mankind  in  a  condition  suitable  for  further  development.  The  law  providing  for  the 
conservation  of  vigor  in  humanity  prevailed  with  all  its  inexorable  power,  and  to  thit 
law  individual  nations,  yes,  even  entire  races,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  been  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. 

The  creation  of  a  new  civilization  in  place  of  the  decayed  and  stagnant 
culture  of  the  Ancients  was  then  the  difficult  task  of  the  Middle  Ages  —a 
task  which,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  the  utmost  travail,  it  completely 
accomplished. 
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The  re-casting  of  humanity  took  place  in  two  ways  :  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  through  the  migration  of  whole  peoples,  the  violent  commix- 
ture of  a  great  part  of  the  members  of  all  the  then  known  races  of  the 
earth:  then  through  famine,  terrible  plagues,  constant  wars  and  endless 
strife.  In  a  spiritual  point  of  view  it  was  the  result  of  unprecedented 
stru^les  concerning  the  new  feelings  and  thoughts  awakened  by  a  new 
and  Christian  philosophy  and  a  new  faith. 

These  surgings  and  struggles  of  the  various  barbarous  and  semi-bflrharous 
peoples.  Goths.  Germans,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  later  the  Saracens,  Sciaves  (fith  cen- 
tury), Hungarians  (9th  century)  etc.,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  particuhirs  of 
which  are  but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  inrmduced,  with  youthful  blood  and  new  seed, 
new  strength  of  both  will  and  action.  Accordinglj*,  a.n  the  result  of  this  robust  inter- 
mixture, the  Ancients  for  the  most  part  either  perished,  or,  in  favorable  cnses,  united 
with  the  more  youthful  elements  to  form  new  nation.**.  Yet  in  thi.<  crossing  of  blood 
with  the  over-civilized,  in  this  contact  with  the  ovorrefined  forms  of  life,  mjiny  of 
these  semi-barl)arou8  peoples  also  perished  utterly,  ns  among  consuuipiives  mixture 
with  the  diseased  infects  and  destroys  the  healthy. 

By  this  continual  crossing  arose  vigorous  mixed  stocks,  the  Roman 
races,  which  still  exist  to-day  and  reach  back  in  their  origin  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand  e.  g.  the  Goths,  Vandals 
and  Huns  perished.  It  was  another  task  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  introduce 
and  eflTect  the  association  of  different  people  and  races  in  the  support  and 
advancement  of  civilization,  a  thing  entirely  foreign  to  Antiquit}-.  For 
during  Antiquity  one  people  only  relieved  another;  one  civilized  people 
only  exercised  a  controlling  influence  at  any  one  period.  Hence  the  Middle 
Ages  fulfilleil  a  cosmopolitan  mission.  Durino;  Anti(iuity,  even  down  to 
its  very  close,  there  was  always  one  oversluidowing  empire  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  contrary,  the  powerful  nations  of  the  present  day 
were  alread}*  in  existence.  The  Middle  Ages  inaugurated  the  empire  of 
nationalities,  and  put  a  close  to  the  period  of  universal  empire. 

In  the  prime  of  youth,  with  uncorrupted  vigor,  and  full  of  independence, 
the  German  peoples  (to  whom  belong  so  pcfuliarly  the  later  Middle  Ages 
and  our  modem  times)  seized  upon  the  youthful  career  of  humanity,  to  pass 
tlirough  an  adolescence  more  protracted  and  more  romantic  than  other  races  ; 
an  adolesc*ence  during  which  thej'  were  strengthened,  at  least  spiritually.  In' 
their  struggles,  yet  also  squandered  therein  much  of  their  national  force, 
especially  in  the  crusades  and  the  struggles  with  the  popes. 

A  new  leaven  of  civilization  was  the  doctrine  of  the  carpenter's  son  of 
Nazareth,  that  man  of  the  largest  and  warmest  heart  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  yet  whose  teachings  were  at  once  corrupted  and  falsified  by  the 
Uoman  mediajval  priesthood  (which  of  all  professions  has  brought  most 
vvil  upon  mankind),  instead  of  being  freed  from  the  dross  of  the  time  and 
the  people  of  their  founder.  Yet  through  this  corruption  (so  history 
teaclies)  the  *•  Religion  of  love  "  has  resulted  in  more  dark  delusion  and 
horn>rs  of  all  kinds  than  any  other  religious  belief.  It  has  been  the 
bloodiest  of  all  religions  designed  to  bless  mankind. 
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Man  was  perverted  into  God ;  faith,  into  superstition  and  delusion ;  benevolence 
and  charity,  into  persecution  of  unbelievers;  peace,  into  war,  the  natural,  iutu  the 
unnatural.  At  once  it  appeared  how  closely  related  were  the  faith,  thua  rank  iu  its 
luxuriance,  and  unnatural  phantasy,  and  how  both  in  alliance  lent  aid  to  the  senses 
and  to  sensuality,  with  all  their  evil  consequences,  never  greater  than  duriniE  the 
"faithful"  Middle  A^es.  Mournful,  indeed,  would  be  the  reflection,  that  from  the 
ethical  seed  sown  by  Christ  proceeded  such  great  evils,  evils  perhaps  even  the  preatebt 
that  mankind  has  ever  suffered,  were  it  not  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  the  aid 
of  a  very  small  portion  of  that  doctrine  of  loving  mercy,  happily  conveyed  into  life, 
were  accomplished  those  lofly  deeds  of  charity,  which  certainly  exercised  apon  the 
medicine  of  the  Middle  Ages  an  iniluence  of  especial  importance:  for  through  them 
the  practice  of  that  period  received  its  peculiar  character  and  impress. 

If  the  medicine  of  Antiquity  was  par  excellence  the  pupil  of  philosophy, 
theology,  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  faith  in  general,  stamped  its  seal 
on  the  medicine  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  far  as  the  latter  did  not  (as  with 
the  Byzantines  and  Arabians)  follow  almost  absolutely  the  Ancients.  If 
too  the  medicine  of  the  Ancients  was  pre-eminently  a  medicine  of  pbil* 
osophic  thought,  and  if  modern  medicine  is  a  science  of  thoughtftil  obser- 
vation, the  medicine  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  pupil  of  authority  and 
faith,  clinging  slavishly,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  works  and  views  of  the 
Ancients  and  adopting  particularly  popular  beliefs  in  order  to  Christianixe 
them ;  on  the  other,  striving  after  and  instituting  works  of  Christian 
charity  (whose  spirit  and  practice  were  ever  more  active  in  medicine  than 
in  theology),  which  had  in  view  chiefly  eternity,  but  concerning  which 
ordinary  medical  knowledge  and  thought  had  for  a  long  time  manifested  no 
interest  whatsoever. 

It  is  the  fatal  characteristic  of  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
it  remained  without  any  productive  philosophy,  and  above  all,  without  any  actiTf 
skepticism.  Even  to  scholastic  philosophy,  all  direct,  and  almost  all  indirect,  pro- 
ductive force  was  lacking.  When,  however,  true  philosophy  once  more  came  to  be 
studied,  above  all  when  in  the  16th  century  a  vigorous  skepticism  began  to  act,  the 
Middle  Ages  were  injured  at  the  root,  so  that  the  stem,  blind  faith  and  unreasoninc 
repetition,  was  forced  to  wither  away.  (Uebcrwcg).  Observation,  which  the  Ancienti 
cultivated  occasionally  and  partially,  was  shut  out  for  the  same  period. 

The  number  of  writers  too,  whom  the  Middle  Ages  chose  for  guides  out  of  the 
great  wealth  of  Antiquity,  was  trifling.  The  following  are  those  whose  works  were 
chiefly  utilized:  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.),  Seneca  (Qusestiones  Nat.),  Galen  and  a  few 
books  of  Hippocrates;  Ptolemy  in  astronomy  and  geography;  i1i!lius  Donatosia 
grammar;  Vergil:  the  Arabic  version  of  Aristotle;  Dioscorides;  Dion  Cassiu; 
Ciiilius  Aureliaiius;  Celsus  (rarely);  Marcellus  Empiricus  (more  frequently);  Lucia* 
Apuleius;  Sextus  Placitus  Papyriensis  and  others.  At  a  later  period  Paul  of  ^flgiiia, 
Alexander  of  Tralles,  Oribnsius  and  a  few  others. 

As  reiard.<i  medical  science,  and,  indeed,  the  sciences  in  general,  the  Middle  Afe 
can  at  lea.n  display  meritorious  service  in  the  preservation  of  the  works  of  the 
Ancients.  In  this  respect  the  Byzantine  Greeks  occupy  the  first  rank;  then  the 
Arabians;  and  finally  the  monasteries  merit  consideration,  though  the  latter,  indeed, 
are  of  loss  importance  than  has  been  commonly  taught.  In  the  monasteriet,  as 
almost  all  productive  and  animating  art  was  wanting,  so  too  there  was  no  productive 
investigation  :  indeed  the  latter  seemed  no  longer  necessary,  since  the  sciences^ 
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elieTed  to  have  been  perfected  by  the  Ancients.  To  collect  from  their  knowledge, 
>  appropriate  what  waa  thas  collected,  often  without  any  critical  research,  was  re- 
arded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  at  least  in  the  first  half  of  this  period,  as  science.  Purely 
aechanical  work  filled  the  place  of  the  art  of  the  Ancients  even  down  to  their  close. 
Lnd  it  was  the  revival  of  genuine  science  and  art,  that  is  science  and  art  in  the  sense 
»f  the  Ancients,  which  renewed  the  spiritual  leaven,  that  in  the  last  centuries  of  the 
If  iddle  Ages  excited  in  medical  affairs  the  mijshty  fermentation  of  mind,  which  finally 
Ailed  into  life  a  medicine  of  observation.  In  practice  too  the  Middle  Ages  intro- 
loced  the  institution  of  hospitals,  so  beneficent  in  many  points  of  view. 

Among  the  historical  phenomena  which  compose,  in  the  main,  the 
medical  Middle  Ages,  we  must  first  consider  Byzantine  medicine,  founded 
fntirely  upon  Antiquity,  or  perhaps  more  truly  a  wretched  continuation  of 
^hat  period ;  then  the  transplanting  of  Greek  medicine  among  the  Arabians, 
ilso  the  work  of  the  Byzantine  school ;  next  the  Christian  labors  in  behalf 
yf  the  care  of  the  sick,  including  monastic  medicine;  and  finally  the 
rigorous  impulse  toward  the  founding  of  a  new  science  of  medicine  in  the 
last  half  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


IV.  THE  GREEK^CHRISTIAX  MEDICINE  OF  THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

Grecian  science,  fortnnatelj',  ruled  almost  exclusively  the  medicine  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  though  in  the  long  period  which  preceded  its  downfall 
it  contributed  to  it  nothing  of  importance. 

This  Empire  itself,  feeble  from  its  foundation,  sunk  f^radually  during  the  Middle- 
iges  so  low,  that  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  thousand  rears  of  its  existence  during 
his  period  it  lived  solely  by  the  grace  of  other  nations.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
:  started  up  with  apparent  vigor,  animated  by  the  fortuitous  and  unwonted  talents 
f  tlie  ruling  emperor  or  his  generals,  or.  perhaps,  inspired  by  the  energ}'  of  the 
eigning  empress,  but  never  impelled  by  a  genuine  outburst  of  national  power.  Its 
itality  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  corresponded  with  its  political  existence,  and  formfr 
ne  of  the  most  wearisome  and  repulsive  pictures  of  all  history.  It  was  an  emascu- 
ited  and  monzrel  life,  which  from  heathen  art  and  science  hud  adopted  little  but 
aeir  image  and  their  forms,  from  Christianity,  only  its  weaknesses. 

Art  (if  we  except  architecture,  which  created  some  masterpieces),  though  still  ia 
lany  ways  following  the  antique,  had  lost  its  necessary  character  of  freedom,  and 
ras  subordinated  entirely  to  dogma  and  to  faith.  It  degenerated  into  rigid  and  in- 
lexible  formalism,  lost,  like  science,  its  creativeness,  and  exercised  an  evil  influence 
ipon  the  art  of  the  West,  which  followed  the  lead  of  the  Byzantine,  even  down  to  the 
ime  of  Charlemagne.  Besides  architecture,  mosaic  and  miniature  painting  were 
test  cultivated.  Sculpture  and  music  received  less  attention,  though  instrumental 
Qusic  was  admitted  into  the  churches,  while  in  the  West  vocal  music  only  was  allowed. 
fet  these  relics  at  least  preserved  artistic  effort,  until  in  Italy  a  new  art  was  able  to 
levelop  in  the  13th  century. 

The  trade  in  court-offices,  titles  and  matters  of  etiquette,  the  mania  for  imaginary 
»^jsitions  of  state,  absurd  factiousness,  iconodasin,  the  offspring  of  Christian  fanati- 
ism,  the  search  after  theological  dogmas  and  other  crotchets,  sectarianism  and  all 
uch  nonsense,  filled  the  heads  of  emperors,  priests  and  savants  at  times  when  it  was 
ot  ab:(olate1y  necessarj-  to  defend  themselves  against  the  numerous  enemies  of  their 
ery  life.  And  often,  even  when  a  struggle  was  going  on  before  the  very  gates  of  the 
ity  for  the  existence  of  the  empire,  whose  limits  not  infrequently  extended  no  further 
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than  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  they  fairly  wearied  themselveR  oot  in  the  roost 
perating  disputes  over  miserable  subtilties  of  the  Christian  theology. 

Yet  this  infirm  Eastern  Empire,  involuntarily,  indeed  in  spite  of  itself,  performed 
services  of  inestimable  value  to  humanity.  Here  the  ancient  Greek  lanfpimge,  tbe 
mother-toni£ue  of  science,  continued  to  survive,  and  here  were  collected  and  preserved 
a  large  part  of  its  literary  treasures.  In  jurisprudence  the  services  of  the  ByzantiM 
empire  were  especially  valuable :  in  medicine  they  were  less  important,  jet  veiy 
considerable.  Here  originated  some  medical  works  of  importance  (even  though  thej 
were  mere  compilations),  and  various  other  treatises,  of  secondary  importance  in 
medicine,  yet  precious  for  the  insight  which  they  give  us  into  the  spirit  of  the  timei 

Greek  mental  and  moral  culture  continued  to  exercise  its  influence  upon  the 
West,  even  high  up  into  northern  latitudes.  Vikings  and  Normans,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  long  supported  the  decaying  empire.  But,  disregarding  this  and  the  con- 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  West,  the  visits  of  eastern  physicians  to  Salerno  and  the 
kingdom  of  tlie  Franks  bear  witness  to  this  Byzantine  influence,  especially  in  the 
department  of  medicine. 

Imperishable  and  inestimable,  however,  was  the  value  to  humanity  of  that  em- 
pire, even  in  her  death  struggles;  for  from  hor  borders  came  to  the  West  tho«se  men* 
who,  through  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  gave  the  im 
pulse,  which  Anally  awakened  mankind  from  the  romantic  twilight  of  mediaeval  &ith 
to  the  dawn  of  a  period  of  freshened  and  renewed  thought.  And  here  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  later  hours  celebrated  a  greater  triumph  than  it  could  have 
ever  won  or  celebrated  in  its  own  narrow  home.  It  gleamed  like  an  oriflanime  on  the 
standard  of  the  spiritual  liberators  of  mankind,  and  its  works  served  as  weapons  with 
which  the.^e  heroes  won  at  lust  a  free  road  to  the  light ;  for  indirectly  it  was  tbe 
creator  of  a  new  scientific  epoch  in  general,  and  of  the  new  medicine  in  particoltr.  j 
Here  also  approved  itself  again — and  not  for  the  latit  time — the  fertile  spiritual  povtr  | 
of  that  peculiar  old-Greek  spirit-life,  to  which  mankind  owes  the  most,  and  above  all 
the  greatest,  of  its  attainments!  The  writings  to  which  it  gave  birth,  by  this  influence 
of  the  past  upon  the  future,  laid  the  cai)le,  by  means  of  which  the  past,  and  the  fatoiv 
of  medicine  came  into  a  living  and  speaking  union. 

Below  we  mention  certain  Greek  physicians  of  medifeval  times,  who 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  or  were  at  least  intellectual]}*  connected 
with  it.  though  they  were  not  all  Christians.  The}-  no  longer  belonged  to 
any  sixjcial  '*  school",  but  where  Eclectics,  and  frequently  coll€K.*ted  into 
manuals  (after  the  style  of  our  modern  physicians)  the  experiences  of  otheit, 
together  with  additions  of  their  own,  and  hence  were  better  or  worse  com- 
pilers or  encj'clopsedists.     Interesting  and  remarkable  too  is  the  fact  that 


1.  The  most  famous  of  these  wore  Barlaam  (A.  I).  1330),  the  friend  of  Petrarek; 
Leontius  Pilatus.  the  first  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  West,  for  wboB. 
at  the  instance  of  Boccacio,  a  chair  was  cn^ated  at  Florence,  A.D.  1860;  Manifl 
Ohrysoloras,  who  taught  Greek  literature  at  Florence.  Pavia,  Venice  and  BoBW 
(A.  1).  13%-14ir));  George  of  Trebizond  (1430),  Philelphus  0*40).  Tbeodom 
Gaza  (ltj(n.  George  Gemistus  Pletho  (1440),  Cardinal  Bessarion  (A.D.  1450), 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455\  Luscaris  (1470).  The  first  Greek  book  printed 
in  Italy  was  a  Greek  gramnmr  composed  by  Lascaris.  and  published  at  Milan  is 
147r».  The  press  of  Aldus  Manutius  was  established  at  Venice  about  A.  D.  14H 
Hf  printed  more  than  60  works  of  Greek  literature,  most  of  them  for  tbe  firat 
time.  Guarini  (1395),  Aurispa  (I42:> Wind  Philelphus  ll440)  also  imported  do* 
merous  Greek  works  into  Italy.     (H.) 
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Christianity,  so-called,  though  so  constantly  fostered  and  nurtured  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  remained  almost  without  any  apparent  influence  on  the 
scientific  substance  of  medicine.  Medicine,  as  a  science,  remained  Greek. 
beside  a  development  of  civilization  in  other  respects  entirely  Christian  and 
Pseudo-Christian.  In  therapeutics  only  did  Christian  influences  show 
themselves  prominently  in  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  new  superstition. 

The  earliest  of  these  eastern  physicians  (he  lived  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  6th  century-,  about  A.  J).  502-575)  was 

Aetii's  of  Amida  (now  Diarbekir)  in  Mesopotamia  or  Armenia,  who 
pursued  his  studies  at  Alexandria,  even  then  the  first  university  of  Anti- 
quity. Thence  he  came  to  Byzantium,  where  he  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  Christian  superstition,  and  held  the 
office  of  a  comes  obsequii  (lord  high  chamberlain)  at  the  betitled  court  of 
Byzantium.  As  such  he  was  also  ordinar}-  physician  of  the  ^*  Great " 
Justinian  1.  (A.  D.  527-565),  who  closed  the  pagan  schools,  and  thereby 
inflicted  upon  his  empire  injuries  similar  to  those  inflicted  upon  France  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  had  also  this  in 
common  with  the  French  king,  that  his  former  mistress,  the  actress 
Theodora,  afterwards  as  his  spouse  exercised  a  great  —  and  in  truth  a 
gocHl  —  influence  upon  the  government. 

Hi«  1(5  books  on  medical  science^  form  a  text-book  of  uenoral  medicine,  and  are 
ba.sed  upon  the  teaching  of  many  important  ancient  physicians,  which  without  him 
wouid  have  been  lost.  They  were  siibsfquently  divided  into  4  "Teirnbilia  ",  each  of 
whii-Ii  comprises  4  ''Sermones".  The  value  of  the  compilation  of  Aetius  is  naturally 
metwsured  by  that  of  the  orijjinal  writers  '  Archi;renes,  PhilMjrrius.  Leonidcs,  Pliilu- 
m**ii!i!<,  Siirunns.  Aspasiu  etc.).  Much,  however,  l)o]()n*:s  ti)  Aetius  himself,  much  to 
/lis  tiino,  th»f  stamp  of  which  is  impressed  e>pecinlly  upon  his  tliernpoutic  counsels. 
For  therapeutics  jjenerall^^  furnish  a  relatively  liertcr  barometer  ol  the  lalhn  condition 
of  the  science  than  the  other  branches  of  uu-dicine, —  a  truth  of  which  the  whoh* 
Midvile  A)£es  furnishes  numerous  examples,  lii  fact  the  bad  for  the  most  part  Ion«: 
<iutlasts  the  be^iinning  of  improvement. 

In  .-surgical  therapeutics  Aetius  recommended  a  preat  number  of  salves  and 
pbisters.  but  also  the  geton,  and  even  lithotomy  in  w(»men.  Moreover  he  mentions 
li'j:ation  und  torsion  as  means  for  conrrolling  ha'morrha«;e.  and  rec(»mmcnds  irrijjatiori 
with  cold  water  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  The  preparation  of  salves  must,  how- 
ever, t»ke  place  with  certain  superstitious  ceremonies.  Thus  e.  >i.  one  should  con- 
tinually repeat,  in  a  loud,  but  solemn,  tone,  the  charm  "The  (iod  of  Abraham,  the 
<fiHl  of  I.*aac.  the  Go<l  of  Jacob,  jrive  virtue  to  this  medican)eni ".  until  the  consi.M- 
*Micy  <»f  plafcter  is  obtained!  If  a  bone  is  stuck  in  the  throat  the  ])ntient  should 
swallow,  and  then  draw  out  ajjain,  a  piece  of  raw  meal,  to  which  a  pack-thread  has 
been  fastened,  —  or  the  physician  should  irrasp  him  by  the  throat  (unfortunaicl}'  tl.e 
r»»siilis  of  this  treatment  are  not  jriveni)  and  cry  in  a  loud  voice.  "As  .lesus  Christ 
dr»;w  I^azaras  from  the  gr/ive,  and  Jonah  out  of  the  whale,  thus  Hlasius,  the  martyr 
I  A.  l>.  3iti)  and  servant  of  God,  commands  "  Bone  come  np  or  jro  down!  '.  In  lith- 
otomy he  recommends  the  use  of  a  knife  jruarded  by  a  tube,  to  avoid  woundinj^  tiic 

1.  /»!^J//«  iartuxa  ixxainexa=iljibri  m«'dicinah«s  sedecim.  The  Gn-ek  text  of  the 
tirst  eight  books  only  has  been  published.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  whole  work, 
however,  was  published  by  Cornarius  and  Monianus  (Basil.  I. ').■);> -,').■>).     (II.) 
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internal  organs  of  generation,  which  mijicht  result  in  impotence.  He  practise*  tn^j 
secrioD  on  both  the  diseased  and  the  sound  side,  and  in  cerebral  congestion  advi 
also  to  stick  a  straw  into  the  nose  of  the  patient,  that  the  double  h&^morrhage 
render  the  cure  more  certain.  —  He  further  commends  the  pimpernel^  in  hydrophobic^ 
pomegranate  bark  for  worms,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  castration  in  leprosy.  Toi^^j 
tect  poison  in  a  wound  he  makes  use  of  a  poultice  of  walnuts  laid  upon  it  and  afm^' 
wards  thrown  to  a  fowl :  if  the  fowl  eats  the  poultice,  the  wound  is  free  from  poison;  if 
not,  it  is  not!  Moreover  he  defends  the  Elippocratic  maxim  that  nature  sfaoald  ki 
permitted  to  have  her  own  way.  a  precept  to  which  very  different  explanations  h»t 
been  given  from  Hippocrates  time  down  to  our  own  day,  since  it  is  aaually  "tW 
masters'  own  nature"  which  they  ask  others  to  follow.  In  hectic  fevers  he  advim 
nutritious  food;  in  febrile  diseases  generally,  coolness  of  the  apartment.  "  Lipyria", 
a  febrile  disease  of  the  stomach  accompanied  with  loss  of  speech  and  ezteml 
chillines.s,  he  cures  by  drinking  cold  water  and  the  use  of  opium.  Typhoid  feivr 
manifests  as  its  chief  symptoms  stupor  and  delirium ;  febris  algida,  however,  an  kj 
coldness.  The  former  depends  upon  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the  latter,  upon  thai 
of  the  lung.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  intestines  occasions  f  specially  by|M^ 
pyrexia  (cnusus)  and  hectic  fever.  He  speaks  further  of  a  superficial  inflammatioi 
of  the  brain  (erysipelas  cerebri),  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  children  (airiasis)* 
of  an  itching  of  the  bladder  (scabies  ve-sica^),  and  of  intestinal  softening  in  childfCB 
(chordapsus).  He  also,  like  A  retains  and  Archi^renes,  mentions  diphtheria,  aod 
evidently  has  an  idea  of  the  paralysis  of  the  palate  which  follows  the  disease. 

The  condition  of  obstetrics  at  that  time  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  ia 
faulty  positions  of  the  child,  he  recommends  the  following  procedure:  to  cnt  off  tW 
upper,  and  if  necessary,  the  lower,  extremities  also;  then  to  decapitate,  and  after- 
wards dra«;  out  with  sharp  hooks  first  the  trunk  and  then  the  head  —  a  style  of 
management  which  prevailed  down  into  the  18th  century'.  Aetiua  was,  faowerer, 
acquainted  with  podalic  version,  and  also  inculcated  protection  of  the  perineum.  (It 
is  remarkable  that  he  nowhere  mentions  the  great  plague  of  his  time.) 

In  the  general  night  of  ignorance  Alexander  of  Tralles  (525-605), 
in  consequence  of  his  relative  independence,  his  excellent  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  his  skill  in  exposition,  may  be  called  comparatively  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Yet  even  he  is  not  free  from  the  dense  mental  obscaritf 
of  his  century.  His  native  city'  was  in  Lydia,  where  first  his  ftther, 
Stephen,  and  subsequently  his  brother,  Dioscurus,  were  physiciaos.  Both 
came  to  Constantinople  and  occupied  important  positions.  The  same  maj 
be  said  of  the  other  sons  of  Stephen,  ^letrodorus,  the  grammarian,  Olym- 
pius,  the  jurist,  and  Anthemius  (with  Isidorus  of  Miletus  and  Ignatius), 
the  architect  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,*  Alexander  s  father  at  first,  and 
his  patron,  the  father  of  a  certain  Cosmas,*  supplied  his  early  edncatioo, 
and  they  were  succeeded  by  the  most  famous  teachers  of  medicine  of  thai 

1.  Anagallis  Phtpnicea.     A  decoction  of  this  plant  in  beer  is  said  to  be  the  chief 

inizredient  of  "  Stoy*s  medicine  for  hydrophobia."     (11.) 

2.  Tralles  was  also  the  birthplace  of  other  famous  men,  e.  g.  Apollonius  and  Taurii- 

cus,  the  sculptors  of  the  Farnese  Bull. 

3.  lie  was  also  acquainted  with  the  power  of  steam,  and  by  it«  aid  exemplified  an 

earthquake  for  one  of  his  neighbors. 

4.  Probably  the   Indian  traveller,  who  thought  the  earth  to  be  a  fiat  sorface  ^m- 

rounded  by  four  walls,  upon  which  rested  the  heavens. 
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lay.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  travelled  extensively  to  Cyrene, 
Spain,  Gaul,  Italy  and  Greece,  and  finally  settled  down  in  Rome,  where  he 
lied  at  an  advanced  age.  Before  his  death,  when  no  longer  able  to  practice, 
IB  wrote  his  "Twelve  Books  on  Medicine",*  the  fruit  of  a  long  life.  In 
these,  beginning  (in  the  style  of  the  day)  with  injuries  of  the  head  and 
kerminating  with  the  feet,  he  has  left  us  a  compendium  of  the  pathology  of 
his  period. 

His  views  give  evidence  of  independent  thought,  in  proof  of  which  he 
binds  himself  to  neither  Hippocrates,  nor  the  schools,  nor  yet  to  Galen  (the 
idol  of  his  own  and  later  times),  but,  like  a  good  eclectic  and  compiler,  he 
makes  use  of  them  all.  Yet  he  ventures  (rank  heresy  in  that  day  !)  to  re- 
I»ove  even  Galen  for  his  frequently  incorrect  methods  of  treatment. 

His  doctrine  of  fever,  according  to  which  the  seat,  of  fever  is  in  the  heart  (he 
has  DO  conception  of  an  essential  fever),  is  most  complete.  Fever  resuhs  chiefly  from 
diseaseii  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal. —  The  general  vitality  suffers  in  diseases 
of  fpecial  organs  only  so  far  as  it  functionates  througli  these  organs.  Thus  epilepsy 
depends  opon  disease  of  the  brain,  and  he  uses  the  seat  of  the  aura  as  an  indication 
of  the  point  where  a  chronic  suppuration  should  be  maintained. —  On  mania  and 
diseases  of  the  mind  in  general  he  makes  some  mimirable  observations. —  Inflammations 
of  the  throat  he,  like  his  predecessors,  divides  into  cynanche  (inflammation  of  the 
larynx),  and  para-cynanche  (inflammation  of  the  external  parts  of  the  larynx);  then 
into  SToanche  (inflammation  of  the  pharynx),  and  para-synanche. —  His  methods  of 
diagnosis  are  comparatively  perfect.  Thus  he  employs  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  for 
the  detection  of  anasarca  (the  frequent  inflammatory  nature  of  which,  indeed,  he  first 
recognized);  palpation  in  enlargements  of  the  spleen;  inspection  in  the  investigation 
of  urinary  sediments,  which  he  discusses  fully;  percu.ssion  in  tympanites  and  suc- 
cassiou  in  ascites. —  The  diseases  occasioned  by  worms  he  describes  very  well,  and 
he  also  recognizes  lung-stone?,  so  that  he  had  evidently  made  dissections. —  His 
riews  on  the  place  where  venesection  should  he  practised  give  evidence  of  a  freedom 
from  prejudice  far  in  advance  of  his  lime.  He  bled  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
held  the  opinion  that  it  was  perfectly  immaterial  wheihor  the  operation  was  performed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  part  (as  Hippocrates  preferred),  or  (as  the  Methodists 
directed)  on  the  opposite  side,  since  nil  the  veins  in  the  body  communicate. —  He 
sdmonishes  his  colleagues  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  *'  The  Authorities".  Of 
drugs  he  is  the  first  to  mention  rhubarb,^  but  he  discards  opium  in  many  diseases  (a 
remedy  in  his  time  used  in  all  painful  case.s),  since,  as  he  correctly  observes,  it 
frequently  occasions  cerebral  congestion.  In  gout  he  reconinjends  blisters;  in 
diarrhoea  he  warns  against  astringents,  and  instoad  of  them,  advi.^es  mild  laxatives. 
In  nervous  fever  he  recommends  the  use  of  wine;  in  hectic  fever,  with  circumscribed 
flushing  of  the  cheeks,  he  especially  advises  milk-diet  (goat's,  asses',  mare's  milk). 
Always  and  above  all,  however,  he  lays  stress  upon  consideration  of  the  constitution, 
the  mode  of  life,  and  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  patient,  and  he  defines  tlie  task  of  the 


1.  //f;?x:''i  iazfuxd  nnozaii^zxa,  libri  duodecim  de  re  niedica.     The  work  is  dedicated 

to  his  friend  Cosmas,  though  the  dedication  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  book.     It  was  not  completely  translated  into  Latin  until  1549,     (H.) 

2.  Rhubarb  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  the  herbal  Pen-king,  ascribed  to  the  Chinese 

emperor  Shen-nong,  B.  C.  2700.  The  Ad  or  o'/^ov  of  Dioscorides,  the  radix  Pon- 
tica  of  Cel.«»u8  and  Scribonius  Largus  and  the  rhncoma  of  Pliny  are  supposed  to 
be  the  rheum  Rhaponticum,  our  garden  rhubarb  or  pie-plant.     (II.) 
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pii.vMcian  in  the  following  words:  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  combat  diftM 
%'t.:i  rviuvdii's  which  are  opposed  to  their  nature,  to  provide  with  circumsp^ 
^v.f.'v5b.:aa:  necessary,  and  to  rescue  the  patient  with  all  art  and  caution,  i<< 
*ifi«.':jk.ivi«frv\i  in  war".  In  strikinj:  contrast  with  these  and  similar  sound  princi 
'■>•.• '••^vvfr.  are  his  peculiarities  and  his  superstition,  in  which  qualities  he  wasat 
<*.♦«  of  his  lime.  Thus  in  jrout  lie  recommends  a  very  complicated  antiddte.  the  I 
^^i  which  is  to  be  beg:un  in  January,  and  continued  for  a  year  and  a  day.  ItiilotI 
taken  100  days,  then  suspended  for  MO  days,  then  resumed  for  100  diyi  I 
;»uspended  15  days,  then  it  is  prescribed  iiiiain  every  second  day  for  260  days,! 
which  **0  similar  doses  follow'  !  He  cures  the  pains  of  colic  by  a  stone,  upon  i 
13  enjrraven  the  figure  of  Herciih's  stranjilinij  tlie  serpen t.*  or  by  an  iron  rinp.apd 
on**  side  of  which  is  exhibited  an  iticaiitation,  on  the  other,  the  diagram  of  the  Gnnstia. 
In  iout  he  orders  also  the  mystic  words  //£/.,  Oo-u^  /iff,^  <r*'l'i  '-^^  ^^^-  ^^  ^  *"* 
upon  a  golden  leaf  during  the  wane  of  the  moon!  In  intermittent  fever  he  adriwi* 
10  carry  an  olive  leaf,  upon  which  are  written  the  mystic,  because  senseless,  sjllaUi 
ka.  ra,  a.  <>r  to  drink  menstrual  blood  (?),  or  to  put  on  the  dress  of  a  lying-in  wobm 
—  Another  medical  treatise  '*  Problemata  '.*  which  follows  the  humoral  pathokf 
with  Methodistic  and  Pneumatic  views,  and  goes  under  the  nauje  of  Alexander) 
Aphrodisias,  is  proba))ly  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  of  Tralles.  Thus  e.g.  the  spar! 
^eeo  after  a  blow  upon  the  ear  depend  upon  an  inflammation  of  the  spiritaa  visorii 
heraeralopia,  upon  arrest  of  the  advance  of  a  too  thick  pneuma  to  the  orgaa 
sense  &c. 

Far  loss  important  are  the  following  physicians  of  this  period : 

John  Piiilopom  s, 
one  of  the  earliest  bishop-physicians,  wrote  commentaries  on  Galeu,  and  lived  ioi 
sixth  century. 

John  of  Alexanoria* 
\,VvM>ut  the  end  n(  the  iJtIi,  or   beginning  of  the  Tth.  century)  wrote  conimentariei 
H  ppocrates  and  Galon,    which   were   translated   into   Arabic,   and   again   from  1 
tongue  into  Latin,  as  was  afterwards  often  done  with  other  works. 

TiiEOPHiLrs  (Philotheus,  Phihiretus), 
wlio  lived  undor  Ileraolius  (610-(»H).  was  distinguished  by  his  investiture  with 
uttilar  rank  of"  Protospatharius"  that  is  Colonel  of  the  (4uard,  a  dignity  with  wi 


1.  Probably  this  nonsense  is  hardly  worthy  of  correction.     In  the  interests  of 

curacy,  however,  it  may  be  said  that,  acconling  to  the  Latin  translatioi 
(Jiinther  von  .Andernach.  the  antidote  was  to  be  taken  daily  for  100  days,  t 
suspended  for  'M)  days;  then  resunjed  every  day  for  100  days  and  again  su>pen 
for  15  days.  When  2f»0  days  had  i)ass<»d  and  200  doses  had  been  taken,  it  wa 
U'  administ«»red  every  second  <lay  for  IdO  days,  or  until  80  doses  had  l»een  ta' 
Then  in  tiu*  next  2t»0  days  HO  more  doses  were  to  be  taken  every  third 
uiuobus  diebus  interpositis  ,  until  in  all  M'to  doses  should  have  been  taken, 
will  be  st'cn  that  the  method  of  administration  of  this  antidote  was  about  as  C 
plex  as  its  composition,      i  II.  i 

2.  A  lion,  not  serpent.     (H.) 

X    Not  to  be  c«»nft)uiMled  with  a  work  of  similar  title  ascribed  to  Cassius  the  Ii 

Hophist  and  noticed  on  page  1«»7.     (II.) 
4,   John  Philoponus  and  John  of  Alexandria  are  often  confounded,  especially  by 

Araljians       Tin.'  former  is  sai<l  to  have  been  a  Jacobite  bishop  in  Alexandri 

the  t>th  century.     John  of  Alexandria  is   also    known   as  John    tbe  Granr 

rian.     (II.' 
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It  addresses  of  "Magnificence"  and  "Most  Illustrious"  were  associated.     He  was 
MoftJieinost  popular  physicians  and  medical  authors  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 

•  wor]t"On  the  Structure  of  the  Body"  was  often  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in 

*  oaiversities.  In  it,  among  other  things,  the  olfactory  nerves  are  first  mentioned 
^*peci«I  pair  of  cerebral  nerves;  attention  is  directed  to  the  dependence  of  the 
wopment  of  the  skull  and  vertebral  column  upon  that  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
>  Aod  reference  is  made  to  how  the  wisdom  and  gooduess  of  God  have  ordained 
^thinif  80  infinitely  perfect,  as  to  give  e.  g.  to  the  hand  precisely  five  fingers,  and 
?  skull  a  spherical  form !  In  general  he  follows  Galen,  as  well  in  his  treatise 
alFine  dejections  ",  as  in  those  "  On  fever  ",  "  On  the  urine  "  and  "  On  the  pulse  ", 
>f  which  were  composed  in  conjunction  with  the  author  next  mentioned. 
Stephen  of  Athens* 

also  appears  as  Stephen  of  Alexandria,  a  name  shared  by  other  and  later 
i)  was  a  pupil  of  Theophilus.  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  works 
ledicines",  "Commentaries  on  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  "  and  treatises  on 
ly  and  astrolojry.  By  reason  of  the  latter  he  was  also  distinguished  as  "The 
opher",  a  title  held  in  those  times  by  all  persons  who  busied  themselves  with 
Tts.  In  his  treatise  "  On  the  Signs  of  Virginity "  he  mentions  the  Egyptian 
tition,  already  noticed,  that  a  reliable  diagnostic  sign  of  virginity  may  be  found 
fact  that  peas  upon  which  a  virgin  hns  urinated,  germinate,  while  the  contrary 
on  of  sexual  purity  may  be  proven  by  the  failure  of  the  peas  to  sprout — appar- 
i  verj' accommodating  doctrine  when  we  consider  the  germinative  power  of  peas! 
I  man  of  entirely  different  spirit,  standing  alone  among  the  Byzantine 
^ians  as  a  great  surgeon  and  obstetrician,"  was  Paul  of  uEoina  (about 
625-690).  He  lived,  therefore  under  the  emperors  Heraclius  (610- 
Constantius  (642-668)  and  Constantine  IV.,  Pogonatus  (668-685). 
had  studied  in  Alexandria  before  this  city  had  been  captured  by  the 
i  Omar  (634-644)  in  December  A.  I>.  641.*  Concerning  the  rest  of 
:e  we  know  little  more  than  that  as  an  itinerant  ph^'sician  (periodeutos 
J  called  at  that  {period)  and  teacher  (iatrosophist),  without  any  per- 
Qt  residence,  he  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
ed  great  reputation  even  during  his  lifetime,  so  that  his  advice  was 


flourished  about  A.  D.  640.  The  treatise  7:efn  nhpwv^  De  urinis,  commonly 
icribed  to  Theophilus,  is  probably  the  work  of  his  diciple  Stephen,  and  is  the 
irliest  treatise  on  uroscopy  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  day.  (H.) 
oce  surnamed  by  the  Arabians  *'  Alkawabeli  ",  i.  e.  the  obstetrician. 
e  noble  library  had  been  long  before  <lestroycd  by  Christian  fanatics,  like  bishop 
heophilus  (under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  1.,  who  in  379  formally  interdicted  the 
itian  religion)  and  others.  (Baas.)  The  credibility  of  the  testimony  of  Abul- 
ragius  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  on  the  capture  of  that 
ty  by  Arnrou,  has  been  fiercely  debated,  but,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  fairly 
1^11  established.  (See  Milman's  note  on  this  subject  in  his  edition  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ",  chapter  li).     Dr.  Baas  himself  seems 

admit  the  fact  on  a  preceding  page  (120).  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  if  the 
ite  assijjned  by  the  author  for  the  birth  of  Paul  is  correct,  he  could  have  been 
it  sixteen  years  old  when  Alexandria  was  captured — an  aj:e  when  his  medical 
lucation  at  least  could  have  been  scarcely  begun.  Hajser  says  he  flourished  in 
e  first  half  of  the  7th  century,  probably  under  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  an 
)inion  which  accords  with  that  of  Meyer  (Gesehichte  der  Botanik).     (H.) 
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sought  from  long  distances.     His  work  ("  Seven  Books,  an  epitome  oi 
healing  art";'  the  6th  book  contains  his  surgery)  enjoyed  the 
esteem  among  the  Arabians,  who  translated  it  and  metamorphosed  it, 
genuine  oriental  bombast,  into  "The  Collection  of  the   PleiadeiV 
reference  to  the  septenary  of  its  divisions. 

Minor  surgery. — Cuppini;  with  trlass  cups  is  considered  iDferior  to  tbt 
large  metallic  cups,  because  the  former  break  easily,  while  the  latter  permit 
rarefaction  of  the  air. 

Scarification,  arteriotomy,  injection  of  the  bladder  ("mechanical"  locdl 
ment,  or  washing  out  a  hollow  or^ran)  etc.  belong  to  the  procedures  praetiirf 
Paul,  and  on  the  other  hand  venesection,  and  especially  the  actual  canteiy  i 
use  of  which  the  Arabians,  his  pupils  in  surgery,  even  surpassed  him  —  werei 
mended.  Venesection  was  practised  by  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dii 
organ  —  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  e.  g.  on  the  jugular  or  frontal  vein  —  and  its  a| 
bility  was  limited  to  the  ages  between  14  and  60  years,  before  and  after  which  i| 
did  not,  in  general,  approve  of  it.  Paul  employed  the  actual  cautery  free^  il 
scesses  of  the  liver,  empyema,  old  luxiitions  etc  ,  and  allows  it  to  act  e.  g.  Q] 
head  down  to  the  bones,  which  he  then  scrapes  in  order  to  obtain  cicatrisitioA< 
affections  of  the  teeth,  besides  numerous  dentifrices,  he  also  employs  the  forctpL 

In   hcrniology   he  distinguishes   between   ordinary  hernias  depending  on 
stretching  of  the  peritoneum,  and  scrotal  hernia,  which  arises  from  a  li 
that  membrane.     The  first  form  only  is  adapted  to  operative  interference, 
acquainted  with  taxis  by  pressure  while  the  abdomen  is  elevated.     Vai 
cures  b}'  the  application  of  two  ligatures,  and  the  sloughing  of  the  inl 
portion  of  the  veins.     Hydrocele  he  treats  by  incision.     He  recognizes  also 
poultices,  the  actual  cautery  and  trusses  (which  he  applied  immediately  after 
remedies  for  hernia,  the  seat  of  which  he  locates  in  the  sheath  of  the  spermatie 

His  syphilidology — if  we  can  speak  of  such  a  science  in  a  physician  wboi 
know  the  specific  character  and  contagiousness  of  syphilitic  lesions — is  tolerabfj 
plete.  He  recognizes  phagedenic  ulcers  of  the  genitals  in  man  and  woman, 
flammatory  ulcers,  moist,  dry  and  excavated  ulcers,  and  excrescences  of  tfct 
and  foreskin,  which  he  either  excises  or  destroys  with  the  hot  iron.  Gooorfki 
describes  in  accordance  with  its  symptoms,  and  distinguishes  it  from  spennatiii 
but  ascribes  it  to  an  ulceration  of  the  urethra,  the  cause  of  which  he  does  not 
nize.     On  the  other  hand  he  consi<iers  the  leprosy  i-ontagious. 

In  gynaecology  he  zealously  employed  the  speculum  vaginie.*   on  the  use  of 
depended  his  excellent  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  uterus  (atresia  of  the  Oi 
fissures,  excrescences,  prolapsus  etc.).     In  using  the  speculum  theVoman 
a  high  stool,  and,  grasping  with  her  own  hands  the  bend  of  the  knees, 
thighs,  while  a  support  was  placed  under  the  feet.'     That  the  specalum  mii^ 

1.  'A'-cro/xifc  iarpixTJ^  i3t,3Xia  I-rra,  compendii  medici  libri  septem.     Paul  alsPV 

a  work  on  midwifery,  which  has,  however,  been  lost.     The  *'  Compendinaa 
translated  into  Arabic  by  Joannitius  ( Honain  ebn  Ishak)  about  H50.     (H.)  I 

2.  These  specula  were  either  single-  or  many-bladed,  and  of  various  forms,  H 

caletc). 

3.  This  is  not  quite  accurate,  at  least  if  I  may  trust  the  translation  of  Comilll 

the  "  Collectio  Stephaniana".     The  woman  was  placed  on  her  back  iff 
bench  (supina  in  sella),  the  thighs  drawn  up  against  the  abdomen  and  \ 
The  forearm.s  were  then  passed  through  the  popliteal  spaces  and  tied  by  1 
to  the  neck.     (H.) 
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per  length,  the  vagina  was  first  measured,  and,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
D,  a  dilating  apparatus  was  employed.  He  recognizes  the  causes  of  hysteria 
'ility,  recommends  clitoridectom}-  in  nymphomania,  ligation  of  the  limbs  in 
la^cia,  and  limits  the  ordinary  durntion  of  menstruation  to  the  years  between 
>0,  more  rarely  between  12  and  60.  His  remarks  on  obstetrics  relate  to  the 
of  pregnancy,  the  alimentation  of  children,  extraction  of  the  dead  child,  em- 
y   nnd  delivery  of  the  placenta.     Very  fat  women  were   placed  upon  the 

with  the  legM  raised  up  behind,^  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  many  par- 
)oMltions  invented  in  the  course  of  ages.  Podalic  version  was  already  un- 
)  Paul. 

treatise  on  fractures  and  disloi-utions  lays  stress  on  the  immediate  applica- 
>liiits  and  their  infrequent  chiinge,  even  in  complicated  fractures  of  the  leg. 
nmends  re-fracture  in  badly  united  fractures,  even  with  the  use  of  the  chisel, 
rise  thinks  well  of  pressure  and  straightening  of  the  callus.  Fractures  of  the 
nd  femur  are  the  rarest.  Fractures  of  the  skull  require  immediate  trepan- 
inplete  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae  are  mortal,  incomplete,  produce  scoliosis. 
£nizes  dislocations  of  the  elbow  and  clavicle,  admits  the  possibility  only  of 

of  the  arm  downwards,  describes  machines  for  straightening  in  cases  of 
fcrowth  etc. 

e  of  the  remedies  in  his  treatise  on  ophthalmology  are  odd  enough ;  e.  g. 
3*8  dung  in  opacity  of  the  cornea,  bedbugs*  and  frogs'  blood  in  trichiasis  etc. 
ice  in  strabismus,  to  wear  a  special  apparatus  with  suitable  openings  to  cor- 

direction  of  vision,  is  judicious.     He  was  the  first  to  consider  the  contracti- 

the  iris  in  cataract  a  means  of  distinction  between  cataract  and  amaurosis, 
8  that  pterygium  often  returns  after  operation.  The  cataract  extraction 
e  mentions,  like  that  of  the  Ancients  in  general,  is  a  kind  of  operation  for 
m.     (Magnus.) 

military  surgery  of  Paul  is  very  complete,  clear,  and  suited  to  the  weapons 
mod.  It  is  evidently  based  upon  a  rich  experience,  for  he  had  seen  even  the 
Juries  do  well,  and  in  operations  he  desires,  above  all,  that  the  wounded  part 
K^cupy  the  same  position  which  it  had  occupied  at  the  moment  of  injury.     In 

remove  sling-stones,  darts,  arrow-heads  etc.,  he  cuts  or  draws  them  out  or 
them  through,  and  he  gives  judicious  precautions  to  avoid  the  injury  of  any 
nt  parts.  Thus  he  pushes  a  tube  over  the  barbed  heads  of  arrows  etc. 
I.) 

.  treatise  on  operations  mentions  bandaging,  scraping  off  polypi  of  the  nose 
;  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  these  passages  and  from  the  oesophagus; 
tesis  below  the  navel  (on  the  right  side  in  ascites  from  disease  of  the  liver,  on 
side  of  the  abdomen  where  the  ascites  is  due  to  disease  of  the  spleen);  trach- 

bronchotomy,  tonsillotomy,  staphylotomy  and  cauterization  of  the  uvula; 
e  in  hydrocephalus,  lithotomy  ;  herniotomy  with  removal  of  the  testicles, 
ontinued  to  be  the  normal  operation  among  the  Arabians  and  mediaeval 
s  until  the  time  of  Pierre  Franco  and  still  later.  He  also  mentions  double 
.  and  even  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  together  with  the  removal  of  cancer  of 
.«t ;  the  operation  for  imperforate  anus;  adhesions  of  the  pudenda  and  vagina; 
^n  :  amputation,  dilatation  of  rectal  strictures  by  bougies  etc.* 


nibus  ad  femora  inclinatis,  quo  uterus  ud  abdomen  delatus,  e  directo  osculi 
■'     (H.) 

instrumental  apparatus  of  the  ancient  surgeons,  both  as  regards  the  number 
iistruments  and  their  form  was  very  complete.  Even  a  kind  of  antique  in- 
tment-case  has  been  discovered.     Among  the  various  instruments  we  may 
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Patholo)z;y  he  treats  from  head  to  foot,  after  the  method  costomarj  in  bit  dif. 
He  also  describes  specially  diseases  of  the  skin  and  heart  (without,  however,  dilr 
entiating  the  individual  diseases),  epidemic  colic,  and  ascribes  f^out,  very  properly,^ 
to  an  inactive  life,  with  too  rich  food  &c. 

His  toxicology  and  pharmacoloocj  are  based  upon  Dioscorides.  Anaonic  special^ 
therapeutic  measures  he  recommends  opium  in  tetanus,  venesection  in  apoplexy  dt 
From  the  foregoing  we  may  infer  that  Paul  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  capable,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  surgeons  among  the  Greeb^ 
and  certainly  the  most  daring  operator  among  them.  His  appearance  ii 
this  department  of  the  healing  art,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  seems  ths 
more  surprising,  since,  for  centuries  before  him,  surgeons  had  made  shift 
with  an  apparently  inoffensive  surgery  of  plasters  and  salves,  rather  thu 
resort  to  operative  measures. 

liike  Alexander  of  Tralles,  he  furnishes  proof  that  genins,  united 
with  assiduity  and  experience,  rise  superior  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
age,  and  are  able  to  shed  light,  even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  science,  a 
light  which  depends,  however,  upon  the  individual  alone,  and  is  extingaisbcd 
with  him.  The  same  fact  is  proven  by  the  Greek  ph^'sicians  and  medial 
writers  to  be  named  hereafter,  but  who  in  ability  rank  far  beneath  Paul. 

The  Christian  priest-physician,  •* Presbyter"  Ahrun  (7th  centaiy)^ 
who  lived  at  Alexandria  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Paul  of  .liSgina, 
is  espociully  importunt  for  having  first  carefully  described  the  small-pox,  its  Cftntt 
(heat  and  inflammation  of  the  blood,  with  effervescence  of  yellow  bile^,  symptom^ 
pro;:no8is  and  treatment.  His  **  Pandecta;",  orljrinally  written  in  Greek,  were  traat- 
lated  into  Syriac  by  Gosiiis,  or.  accordinu  to  others,  by  Maserjawaih  ebn  Jo\jol,  a  Jcv 
of  Bassora.^  In  regard  to  prounosis  he  lays  down  the  irolden  rule  never  to  make  it 
at  the  oiitat't  of  thi*  diseaso.  Hypochondria  and  epilepsy  he  ascribes  to  their  proper 
causes,  and,  with  respect  to  the  hitter,  projinosticates  speedy  death  when  the  atUcb 
occur  daily.  In  like  mannor  he  rightly  observes  that  petechise  in  epidemic  diieiM 
arc  of  evil  omen.  He  justly*  ascribes  scrofula  to  bad  food  and  habits  of  life,  bat  pm 
incorrectly  the  prodromes  of  different  forms  of  intermittent  fever,  and  in  snrKery 
makes  shift  with  extoriiul  nirdication. 

To  the  8th  century,  probably,  belongs  the  treatise  "On  the  Nature  of 
Man'\  which  had  for  its  author  a  Phrygian  Monk,  MELETiU8;*to  the  fink 
half  of  the  0th  century,  the  **  Synopsis  of  Medicine  ",  by  Leo,  the  Iatbos- 


enumerate  different  kinds  of  knives,  lancets,  straifiht  and  curved  needlei,  mab 
and  female  catheter.<<.  soumls,  sharp  and  smooth  pincers  for  pushing  and  hookim, 
sharp  and  blunt  hook.s,  forceps  etc.  etc.  A  forceps  found  in  Pomp«^ii  it  con- 
jectured to  be  an  obstetric  forceps.  Tubes  with  holes  at  the  end  and  sideifor 
viminal  injection  i.?).  rods  with  flat  plates  at  the  end  at  an  angle  of  135  (iaiyiiC' 
oscope?),  trocars,  spatulas,  2.  2  and  1  bladed  specula  vaginae,  spoons,  caoteria 
etc.  have  also  i>een  found.  The  instruments  were  made  of  bronze,  acme  of  tWa 
gilded  or  .silvered,  or  of  iron  etc. 

Ahrun  lived  under  Heraclius  (G10-G41).  His  '*  Pandectje  medicinie",  in  thirty 
books,  are  known  only  by  extracts  found  in  lihazes  and  Haly  Abbas.  Theyveic 
translated  into  Syriac  by  Gosius,  an  Alexandrian  (about  680),  and  thence  into 
Arabic  by  Maserjawaih  ( Al  Yehudi),  a  Jewish  physician  of  Bassora  in  the  reijei 
of  the  caiiph  Merwan  I.  (f>H3).     (II.) 
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OPHI8T;  a  f little  later,  under  Michael  III.  (842-867),  the  Constantino- 
politan  patriarch,  Photius,  equally  at  home  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
composed  his  "  Bibliotheca  ",  consisting  of  270  books,  and  containing  also 
some  medical  extracts.^ 

To  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  (867-1056),  under  which 
Byzantine  literature  was  considerably  promoted,  especially  by  the  literary 
compiler,  savant  and  patron  of  learning,  the  emperor  Constantine  VII., 
PorphjTOgenitus  (911-951),  l>elongs  an  "Epitome  of  general  medicine"  by 
Theophanes  NoNNrs  (a  work  which  begins  with  the  creed  and  ends  with 
the  culinary  art  —  Marx),  as  well  as  "Two  anonymous  books  on  Hippia- 
TRics'\'  from  which  is  derived  our  information  of  the  veterinarians  men- 
tioned in  the  section  on  Ancient  Medicine. 

Michael  Psellus  (1020-1105)  is  of  less  importance  for  his  medical 
works  —  **  On  the  healing  power  of  precious  stones  ",  "  On  the  bath  ",  a 
medical  poem,  a  treatise  on  dietetics,  a  lexicon  of  the  nomenclature  of  dis- 
eases, a  treatise  on  the  influence  of  demons,  an  encyclopsedia  embracing 
everything  from  heaven  to  the  kitchen,  in  which  works,  however,  Arabian 
remedies  (e.  g.  rose-water)  are  first  mentioned  —  than  for  his  revival  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  The  latter,  which,  from  its  origin, 
contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  decay,  degenerated  in  the  West  too  into 
dialectic  subtilties  and  definitions.  By  it  was  inaugurated  the  folly  known 
as  mediaeval  Scholasticism,  which,  as  is  well  known,  influenced  medicine 
most  injuriously.  Michael  Psellus  himself,  however,  kept  free  from  it. 
Animated  by  the  greatest  love  of  science,  to  which  in  his  youth  he  was 
destined  by  his  distinguished,  but  poor,  parents,  he  pursued  it  with  the 
greatest  success,  even  so  far  as  extcrniil  position  is  concerned,  for  he  became 
*•  Chief  of  the  Philosophers".  But  his  pupils  corrupted  his  teachings  and 
brought  matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  he  left  Constantinople  and  ended  his 
life  in  a  cloister. 

The  above  mentioned  views  of  Psellus  are  of  importanco  in  consideration  of  the 
»u|>erstition  as  lo  the  efficary  of  precious  stones  in  disease,  which  persisted  clear 
through  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  modern  times.  He  recommends  e.  g.  the  amethyst 
in  m^iuitt  a  potn  and  in  headache;  the  external  use  of  amber  in  fever  and  in  urinary 
di5(»r«lers;  the  jasper  in  epilepsy;  the  beryl  in  jaundice,  spasms  and  inflammation  of 
the  e.ves:  the  magnet  with  milk  internally  in  melancholy  iVc. 

Simeon  Sethi,  who  lived  at  court  under  Constantine  IX.  (1042-1054) 
and  dedicated  his  chief  work  to  Michael  VII.  (1071-1078),  though  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  court  before  the  Comnenus  family  ascended 
the  throne  (1057),  is  a  man  of  importance  in  another  view.  The  title-raad 
Byzantine  emperors  (like  the  German  potentates  of  the  18th  century)  were 

1.  Photias   was   patriarch   of  Constantinople    (858-886).       His   work   was   entitled 

3f'jfHo,^:f3/M^^  and  was  a  critical  summary  of  the  read^ings  of  the  learned  author, 
with  occasional  extracts  from  the  originals.     ( H.) 

2.  7Vtf>  ' iTT-riazptxcbu  i3!,3Xta  Hum,     They  were   collected,  by  onler   of  Constantine 

Porphvrogenitas  about  A.  D.  940,  from  the  writings  of  preceding  authors.     (H.) 
14 
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fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  stamp  him  "  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  "  and 
**  Superintendent  of  the  Palace  of  Antiochus ".  He  affords  us  the  fint 
evidence  that,  by  this  time,  Arabians  (in  reversal  of  the  relation  heretofon 
existing)  exercised  great  influence  on  Greek  medicine.  For  instance,  be 
translated  a  "  Dream-book  "  from  Arabic  into  Greek,  and  in  his  chief  wwk 
^-  On  the  Virtues  of  Aliments  "  mentions  a  great  mass  of  Arabian  remedies, 
such  as 

syrups,  juleps,  oils,  camphor  (which  he  considers  "dry  and  cold  in  the  third  degree", 
reco«riiizin}2:  also  its  anaphrodisiac  virtue),  musk,  ambergris,  balsam,  nutmeg,  clovei. 
hashish,  tiie  juice  of  lettuce,  cinnamon  (of  which  there  were  7  kinds),  asparajni 
(a  kitchen  herb  in  Rome  1000  years  before)  etc.  Besides  the  above  works  he  wrotea 
^'Synopsis",  and  a  treatise  "On  Taste,  Smell  and  Feelinjr",  evidence  that  be 
employed  his  muse  assiduoush*  in  the  monastery  founded  by  him  on  mount  Olympsi, 
whither  he  had  retired  from  the  court. 

NiCETAS,  who  lived  in  the  service  of  the  emperors  Constantine  X. 
Ducas  (1059-1067),  Romanus  IV.  Diogenes  (1067-1071),  Michael  VII. 
Ducas  (1071-1078),  and  probably  also  Alexius  I.  Comnenus  (1081-1118), 
compiled  out  of  Hippocrates,  Soranus,  Galen,  Rufus.  Oribasius,  Paul,  and 
other  writers  his  surgical  work,  -  Books  of  Greek  Surgery  ",  adorned  with 
gilded  plates  (at  that  time  still  a  rarity)  of  bandages  and  machines,  while 

Stephanus  Maonetes, 
probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  furnished  an  "Alphabetic  catalogue 
of  remedies". 

A  certain  Synesius,  under  Manuel  I.  Comnenus  (1143-1180). 
translated  from  Arabic  into  Greek  the  "Viaticum"  (Zad  el  Mosafer)  of  Abn  Jiifir 
Ahmed  Ibn  el-Jezzar,  the  Arabian  Bivdecker,*    in  which  work   the   small-pox  and 
measles  are  mentioned. 

In  tht?  12th  century  there  also  lived  at  Constantinople  the  distinguished  physicitni 
Nicholas  Cai.licles,  Paxtechnes  Michael,  ordinary  physician  to  the  emperor 
Alexius  I.  Comnenus,  and  Michael,  a  eunuch.  Others  of  this  class  of  mutilated 
phyniicians,  are  also  mentioned  at  this  period,  e.  >:.  Thomas  of  Le.sbus  (under  Mannel 
I.  Comnenus).  who  acquired  threat  wealth  by  the  practice  of  venesection,  but  finally 
ended  his  life  in  prison. — The  much  lauded  but  peevish  blue-stock inf:,  Axxi 
CoMXENA  (10H3-1I48),  daughter  of  the  emperor,  also  understood  something  of  the 
medicine  of  her  day,  and  even  held  the  presidential  chair  at  a  council,  in  which,  or 
rather  by  which,  the  pulmonary  disease  of  her  father  (Alexius  I.)  was  no  better 
recovinized  or  determined  than  it  had  been  under  her  male  predecessors. 

The  emperor  Manuel  I.  Comnenus"  (1143-1  ISO)  was  not  entirely  lackinfC  in 
medical  skill,  for  he  performed  venesection  and  applied  bandages  well,  and  (*vfn 
invented  mixtures  and  ointments,  which  imperial  compounds  were,  doubtless,  especially 
efficacious— as  long  as  the  noble  inventors  lived. 


1.  He  was  a  native  of  Cairoan.  and  a  pupil  of  Ishak  Ibn  Soleiman.     El-Jecxar 

practised  in  his  native  city  until  his  death  A.  D.  1004,  and  left  a  library  of 
medical  and  other  works  valued  at  24  talents.  The  Zad  el  Mosafer  was  translated 
into  Latin  under  the  title  '*  Viaticum  perigrinantis''  by  Constantine  Africanniof 
the  School  of  Salernum,  about  1075.     (H.) 

2.  The  Comneni  reigned  in  Constantinople  1057-1204,  and  from  that  time  to  1461  in 

Trebizond. 
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In  the  year  1204  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  with  his  rude  hosts  took 
Constantinople,  and  founded  the  Latin  Empire,  the  duration  of  which, 
however,  extended  only  to  1261.  He  gave  the  decaying  Eastern  Empire  a 
first  and  almost  mortal  blow,  which  was  repeated  with  absolutely  fatal 
effect  in  1453.     During  this  period,  however,  lived 

Demetrius  Pepagomenos,  ordinary  physician  of  Michael  Palseologus 
(1261-1283),  the  first  emi)eror  of  the  family  of  Palaeologus*  (1261-1453), 
who  wrote  *'0n  Gout"  and,  as  a  sporting  author,  "On  the  Rearing  and  Diseases  of 
Falcons".     He  is  also  the  first  to  mention  senna.^ 

Nicholas  Myrepsus, 
who  lived  at  Niceea,  and  was  "  Actuarius"  (i.  e.  physician-in-ordiiiary,  a  title  which 
his  contemporary  Cabasilas  first  bore,  instead  of  the  earlier  title  *'  Comes  Archiatro- 
rum")  obder  John  Ducas  Vataces  (1222-1255),  wrote  a  formulary  in  48  sections, 
ioterminirled  with  Arabic  remedies.  It  contains  2656  prescriptions  against  every 
disease  which  could  befall  a  human  being,  e.  g.  lice,  the  itch  &c.  He  mentions  as 
remedies  cooking-salt,  quicksilver  and  sal  ammoniac.  Nicholas  had  studied  at 
S&lernum,  an  evidence  both  of  the  reputation  of  that  school  and  of  its  connexion 
with  the  East.  * 

The  last  to  be  mentioned,  though  b}-  no  means  the  least  as  regards  /  >♦ 
worth,  is  John  Actuarils  (died  1283),  son  of  Zachariah,  and  ordinarj'  *•, 
pb3'sician  at  the  court  of  the  Palseologi. 

He  wrote  a  good  **  Materia  Medica",  a  treatise  "  On  the  Urine",  in  which  many 
kinds  of  sediments  are  named  in  accordance  with  their  colors,  and  graduated  glasses  for 
measuring  the  depth  of  these  deposits  are  recommended;  a  physiological  work  "On 
the  Animal  Spirits",  full  of  remarkable,  though  not  always  original,  ideas,  and  a 
"  Therapeutics",  which  contains  no  mention  of  surgery  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
but  otherwise  exhibits  a  good  abstract  of  Galenico-Arnbic  medicine.  He  ranks  as  a 
genius  worthy  of  a  better  age. 

With  Actuarius,  therefore,  (jraJco-Christian  medicine  bids  adieu  to 
histor}'  more  honorably  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  past  and  future 
p<>litieal,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  wretchedness  of  the  Eastern 
Kmpire ! 

THE  COHDITIOH  OF  MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE 
EA8TERN  EMPIRE. 

This,  like  the  political  condition,  deteriorated,  when  compared  with 
that  which  had  prevailed  in  the  undivided  empire. 

In  this  statement,  however,  (if  we  regard  the  question  from  the 
*•  modern "  standpoint)  we  must  not  include  the  life  and  actions  of  the 
exstem  students,  who,  at  the  school  of  Athens,  enlisted  scholars  for  their 
own  favorite  teachers  from  among  the  newly  arrived  students,  and  drummed 
up  recruits  for  their  societies.  Through  the  influence  of  these  societies, 
even  at  this  early  period,  the  students  fell  into  frequenting  drinking  houses, 

1.  The  last  member  of  this  family  died  in  distress  in  Italy,  and  his  wife  died  of  star- 

vation in  Rome  in  1878.     Sic  transit  splendor  ct  gloria  mundi ! 

2.  Senna  is  mentioned,   however,  by  the  elder  Serapion  and  Ishak   Ibn  Soleiman 

(Ifuiae  Judaus),  both  of  whom  flourished  ubcut  A.  D.  900.     (H.) 
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and  ran  into  debt.  Like  their  ancient  Roman  predecessors,  however,  they 
were  not  compelled,  under  an}'  circumstances,  to  submit  to  disgrace.^ 

The  better  physicians  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  ^s  a  rale,  educated 
in  Alexandria,  though  at  a  later  period,  during  their  travels  as  studenti, 
they  also  attended  the  Asiatic  schools.  Many  simply  received  private 
instruction  from  certain  famous  physicians,  and  at  most  went  to  Alexandria 
to  finish  their  education. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  the  lower  and  uneducated  elements  of  the  meclical  profession  pre- 
dominated, and  finall}'  formed  the  majority.  The  individual  exceptions 
which  we  have  already  considered,  and  which  occurred  then,  as  they  do 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  prove  nothing  to  the  contrary,  nor  do 
they  contradict  the  general  low  condition  of  the  profession.  These  few 
exceptions,  here,  as  in  ail  other  cases,  merely  prove  the  rule. 

In  accordance  with  the  Byzantine  customs  numerous  titles  and  "dis- 
tinctions ''  of  all  sorts  were  given  to  the  court  physicians  and  physicians-in- 
ordinary,  who,  though  not  alwajs  the  best  physicians,  yet,  as  thej  hate 
"destin}'"  often  on  their  side,  at  all  times  more  easily  attain  prominence  in 
history,  while  it  is  ever  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  practitioner  to  wear  out  his 
life  in  honorable,  but  unhonored,  labor,  and  to  die  unnoticed.  To  these 
court  physicians  (besides  the  worthless  and  even  venal  titles  of  the  oM 
empire)  were  assigned  new  and  strange  titles,  which  frequentl}'  had  no^^ 
lation  to  the  medical  profession,  and  were,  therefore,  simply  ridiculous. 
Among  these  titles  were  "Superintendent  of  the  Palace",  "Master  of  the 
Robes',  -Savior"  etc.  Some  of  these  higher  physicians  too  were  even 
employed  in  diplomatic  missions,  e.  g.  Stephen  of  Edessa,  who  was  a  sort 
of  orientnl  Struensee  or  Baron  Stockman  and  was  sent  to  Chosro^s  because 
he  had  been  at  an  earlier  ])eriod  an  active  teacher  in  Persia,  and  had  won 
reputation  by  his  success  in  medicine.^  At  a  later  period  the  physicians- 
in-ordinar\'  received  the  title  of  "Actuarius  ".  This  office  was  even  filled 
by  eunuchs,  an  evidence  that  general  luxur}'  and  boundless  corruption  had 
degradc^d  even  the  medical  profession.  The  same  fact  is  established  by  the 
statement  that  piiysicians  were  expected  to  castrate  boys  and  men  —  an 
exi>ectation  too  which,  as  Paul  of  -Egina*  half  admits,  was  actually  fdlfilled. 
Yet,  as  the  result  of  rude  methods  of  operation  or  bad  after  treatment,  96 

1.  Wc  read  that  the  ancient  students  formed  cliques  and  societies,  tosi^ed  objectionaUe 

tutors  in  blankets,  cultivated  wine  and  women  and  forgot  to  pay  their  bills  etc.| 
tout  comme  chez  nous.     (H.) 

2.  Some  years  latter  Chosroes  concluded   a  treaty  of  peace  for  five  years  with 

Justinian,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  Tribunus,  a  physician  of 
Palestine,  should  be  sent  to  the  Persian  monarch.  A  charlatan  Uranus  alfo 
accompanied  the  embassy  from  Edes.sa,  and  imposed  upon  the  confidence  of 
Chosroes,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  hiv:h  esteem.     (H.) 

3.  Paul  says  "  Verum  quandoquidera  sa^pe  etiam  inviti  aliquibns  prseeminentibns  sd 

castrationem  faciendam  cogimur  etc.     (H.) 
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er  cent,  of  the  castrated  died  !  In  fact  this  abuse  became  so  glanng  that 
became  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  it  b}*  law,  and  castration  was  punished 
y  castration  and  banishment  to  a  desert  island. 

The  number  of  regular  physicians  too  in  the  Eastern  Empire  must 
ave  gradually  diminished,  as  it  did  in  the  West,  since  the  clergy  speedily 
surped  the  chief  share  of  practice.  This  conclusion  is  supported  too  by 
\xe  fact  that  the  number  of  lay  medical  authors  is  so  small  in  itself,  and 
ecreases  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  empire  enters  upon  the  later 
fiddle  Ages  and  verges  toward  its  close. 

A  noble  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  military  hygiene  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  was  due  to  the  empemr  Maurice  (582-602),  who  was  himself  an 
other  on  military  subjects  and  military  hygiene.  This  prince  ordered 
hat,  from  every  division  of  200-400  cavalry,  8-10  stout  fellows  of  the 
ame  command  should  be  selected,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  bring  to  the 
»r  those  who  were  severely  wounded,  to  refresh  them  with  water  from 
leir  canteens  (phlaskion),  and  to  collect  together  the  weapons  lying 
[M>ut  and  encumbering  the  field.  Such  mounted  bearers  of  the  sick  and 
oanded  (deputati)  received  as  a  reward  for  each  person  rescued  about 
2.4U. 

This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  Leo  VT.,  the  Philosopher 
^6-911).  —  What  was  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  infantry,  and 
hether  similar  arrangements  generally  existed  for  these,  is  entirely 
aknown. 

Of  military  physicians  proper  we  have  no  express  information,  though 
I  the  code  of  Justinian  such  physicians  were,  indeed,  mentioned,  whose 
uty  it  was  to  examine  soldiers  as  to  their  incapacity-  after  diseases.  Still 
lese  may  have  been  civil  ph\'sicians,  emplo3'ed  for  the  occasion  onh*.  It 
k  probable  however  that,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  the  old  Roman 
rrangements  continued  in  force,  until  medicine  was  entirely  transferred 
ito  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  the  Christian  attendants  upon  the  sick, 
rho  were  not  perraitteil  to  practice  surgery.  The  example  of  Paul  of 
Egina,  who.  at  all  events,  possessed  sufficient  military  experience  to  write 
•n  military'  surgery,  speaks  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis.  The  wounded 
light  readil}'  be  cared  for  by  the  monks  in  the  numerous  hospitals  of  the 
Dastem  Empire  subject  to  their  control,  and  which  too,  from  the  little 
xtent  of  the  empire,  could  be  easily  reached.  Certainly  at  a  very  early 
late  hospitals  where  introduced  into  Byzantine  medical  practice,*  in  which 
•nly  monks,  nuns  and  similar  ignorant  people,  nui-sed  the  sick,  in  order  to 

.  The  first  hospital-s  were  probably  instituted  soon  after  the  decree  of  Constantine 
which  directed  the  closure  of  the  Asclepieia  and  other  pa^an  temples  about  A.  D. 
:i.3o.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  very  active  in  founding  such 
ini^titutions  at  Constantinople,  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  A  hospital  was  ahso 
founded  at  Antioch  durin$r,  or  shortly  after,  the  reisxn  of  the  emperor  Julian 
:i4il-;<f»l».).  The  famous  '*  Basilides"  hospital  was  established  at  Ca?sarea  as  early 
as  A.  I).  :^n.     (H.) 
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merit  a  place  in  heaven.  That  this  was  confessedly  their  chief  object  and 
that  their  remedies  belonged  mainly  among  the  Christian  superstitiom^ 
does  not  prove,  however,  (as  has  been  assumed  by  most  writers)  that  tW 
results  of  their  treatment  must  have  been  particularly  bad;  for  Nature,  the 
friend  of  doctors  and  scorner  of  apothecaries,  may  have  come  promptly  to 
the  aid  of  simplicit}'  and  superstition,  as  she  is  compelled  to  do,  even  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  numerous  drugs  of  doubtful  efficacy-,  prescribed  ii 
accordance  with  all  the  rules  of  art.  Holy-oil,  pra^'er,  laying-on  of  bandi, 
application  of  the  bones  of  so-called  saints,  preserved  as  relics  &c.,  and  the 
harmless  remedies  of  the  monastic  gardens — savine  excepted,  which  seemi 
to  have  been  cultivated  rather  for  cases  of  mishap  on  the  part  of  celibatei 
and  nuns  of  reputed  chastity — at  least  permitted  nature  to  work  undisturbed, 
and  were,  at  all  events,  not  less  ineffective  than  the  mouse-dung  Ac.  of 
Serenus  Samonicus.  Indeed,  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  they  are  not 
worthy  of  such  severe  condemnation  as  many  curative  methods  and  poly- 
pharmic  compounds  of  the  actual  physicians  and  medical  amateurs  of  thai 
(and  the  present)  day.  On  the  whole,  the  monks  seem  to  have  done  more 
injury  to  the  minds  and  morals  of  mankind,  than  to  their  bodies,  and  to 
have  harmed  science  and  art  more  through  the  promotion  of  delusions  and 
mental  indolence,  than  the}'  shortened  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  by  their 
*'  practice  ". 

The  class  of  medical  men  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  preparatioa 
of  drugs  was  also,  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  very  extensive,  in  both  the 
cities  and  the  country.  Among  them  were  already  some,  who,  as  gennine 
apothecaries,  devoted  their  time  to  the  prescriptions  of  physicians.  These 
were  called  pcmeutarioi  (pigmentarii),  and  held  in  such  light  esteem,  that 
the  law  absolutely  denied  to  them  even  civil  offices.  Their  formulae  were 
manifold :  besides  the  numerous  drinks  (the  later  official  decocta  and  in- 
fusa),  they  also  i)repared  pills,  troches,  electuaries,  collyria  etc  They 
existed  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  practised  medicine 
themselves,  and  had  as  competitors  a  great  number  of  peddling  dealers. 
Jews  nnd  adventurers.  This  latter  class  of  dealers  in  drugs  seems,  even  at 
that  time,  to  have  found  its  chief  customers  among  the  lower  class,  as  wat 
the  case  also  with  us.  in  respect  to  similar  individuals,  until  a  few  decennia 
ago.  The  regular  physicians  at  that  period,  as  it  seems,  commooh*  pre- 
pared their  own  drugs.  At  least  they  often  wearied  themselves  out  in  the 
search  for  proprietary  remedies,  a  practice  in  which  the\-  were  imitated  by 
even  imperial  pretenders  —  proof  enough  how  little  these  latter  had  to  rale, 
or  how  badly  they  ruled  what  they  had  !  Thus  the  eastern  emperors  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  only  ai)othecaries  of  imperial  nmk  which  have  ever  existed. 
Some  of  them  also  dabbled  in  practical  medicine;  indeed,  even  their 
dautrhters  did  the  same.  What  must  have  been  the  general  condition  of 
medicine  in  that  day  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  frecjuently  the  entire 
and  extensive  reputation  of  a  Byzantine  physician  depended  singly  and 
solely  upon  some  nostrum  invented  by  him. 
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Veterinary  physicians  existed,  at  all  events,  in  the  Byzantine  empire. 
The  veterinary  compendiums  made  at  the  instance  of  the  emperors  prove  this. 
Their  social  position  seems  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  which  they 
occupy   at  the  present  day. 


V.     GR-ECO-ARABIAN  MEDICINE. 

Euroi>e,  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  finally  presened  little 
but  the  ignis  fatuus  of  the  deceptive  Gra?co-Roraan  civilization,  popular 
superstition  in  its  thousand  varied  forms.  Whei-ever  even  a  respectable 
remnant  of  intellectual  enlightenment  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the 
perishing  race,  this  depended  upon  the  imitation  and  servile  explanation 
of  the  views  of  the  great  physicians  of  an  earlier  age,  and  especially  those 
of  Galen.  Darkness  and  superstition,  from  which  arose  the  ancient  medical 
culture,  likewise  accompanied  it  to  its  grave. 

How  powerful  were  the  effects  of  even  the  sad  relics  of  a  civilization 
so  loft}'  as  that  which  the  Greeks  had  attained,  is  manifest,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  from  the  slow  dec^y  in  the  East  a  single  germ  of  sound,  though 
feeble:  vitality,  could  transfer  itself  to  an  Asiatic  people,  and  excite  them 
(as  if  b3-  magic)  to  a  bloom  and  a  fruitfulness,  without  its  aid  quite  un- 
attainable. This  was  what  happened  to  the  Arabians  in  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  in  a  less  degree  as  regards  the  natural  sciences,  but 
specialU'  and  chiefly  in  the  medical  sciences.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to 
offer  a  new  field  for  the  civilization  of  mankind.  Yet  it  was  not  the 
Arabians  alone  who  created  a  new  life  out  of  the  Ancients.  Almost  all  the 
Orientals.  Persians,  Syrians,  Christians  and  Jews  under  Arabic  names,  took 
part,  indeed,  in  this  new  phase  of  the  development  of  civilization  :  so  that 
it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  Arabian  science  and  medicine  alone. 

We  are,  however,  justified  in  speaking  of  a  mediieval  Semitic  medical 
culture,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
For  at  this  time,  long  after  the  first  great  Semitic  leadership  in  culture,  a 
Semitic  people  again,  and  apparently  for  the  last  time,  entered  as  a  con- 
trolling factor  into  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  civilization.  It  probably 
sounds  paradoxical  (though  it  is  not)  to  affirm  that,  throughout  the  first 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  science  made  its  home  chiefly  with  the  Semites  and 
Gneco-Romans  (its  founders),  while,  in  opposition  to  the  original  relations, 
failh  and  its  outgrowths  alone  were  fostered  by  the  Germans.  In  the 
sterile  wastes  of  the  desert  the  Arabians  e()nstruct<Ml  a  verilant  oasis  of 
science,  in  lands  to-day  the  home  once  more  of  absolute  or  partial  bar- 
barism. A  genuine  meteor  of  civilization  were  these  Arabians,  a  meteor 
which  arose  from  the  long  darkened  Orient,  and  in  its  course  towanl  the 
West  lightened  once  more  the  whole  Occident  before  its  final  extinction. 

The  Arabian  physicians  were  almost  all,  and  certainly  tlu*  most  ini- 
ix>rtant  of  them,  doctors  of  all  the  faculties,  as  we  would  call  them.  The 
individual  studies  were  not  yet  separated  from  each  othrr  so  strict lyj as 
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with  us,  and  in  practice,  therefore,  the  savant  could  become  as  well  a  juriit 
as  a  theologian  and  ph3'sician,  according  to  the  occasion.  Medicine,  aswdl 
as  philosophy,  theology,  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences  and  jurispm- 
dence,  belonged  to  general  education  —  a  peculiarity  of  Arabian  civilizattofl, 
observed  elsewhere  only  in  the  earliest  grades  of  culture.  This  gives  to 
Arabian  medicine  its  stamp.  It  was  based  onl}-  upon  science  in  iu  wideit 
sense,  and  in  the  division  of  individual  force  which  arose  ftx)m  the  idet 
just  mentioned,  medicine  could  not  be  productive,  or  could  be  fertile  in 
special  directions  only,  and  was  com|)elled  too  to  assume  ehiefiv  the 
character  of  compilation. 

Accordingly  the  Arabians  built  their  medicine  upon  the  principles  ud 
theories  of  the  Greeks  (whose  medical  writings  were  studied  and  copied 
mostly  in  translations  only),  and  especially  upon  those  of  Galen,  in  such  a 
way,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  added  to  it  very  little  matter  of  their  own,  sate 
numerous  subtle  definitions  and  amplifications.  But  Indian  medical  viewi 
and  works,  as  well  as  those  of  other  earlier  Asiatic  peoples  (e.  g.  the 
(Mialdeans),  exercised  demonstrably,  but  in  a  subordinate  degree,  an  in- 
fluence upon  Arabian  medicine.  The  Arabians  interwove  too  into  their 
medical  views  various  philosophical  theorems,  esi^eciall}'  those  of  Aristotle, 
already  corrupted  by  the  Alexandrians  and  still  further  falsified  by  them- 
selves with  portions  of  the  Nco-Platonic  philosophy  ;  and  finally  they  ad^ed 
thereto  a  goodly  share  of  the  absurdities  of  astrology  and  alcheni}*.  Indeed 
it  is  nowadays  considered  proven  that  they  even  made  use  of  ancient 
Egyptian  medical  works,  c.  g.  the  papyrus  Ebers. 

Thus  the  medicine  of  the  Arabians,  like  Grecian  medicine  its  |)arent, 
did  not  greatl}-  surpass  the  grade  of  development  of  mere  me<lieal  phil- 
osophy, and.  so  far  as  regartls  its  intrinsic  worth,  it  stands  entirely  upon 
<rrccian  foundations.  The  chief  reputation  of  its  physicians,  therefore, 
depended,  for  the  most  part,  upon  their  great  and  comprehensive  erudition; 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  upon  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  pulse,  their 
uroscopy,  their  medical  combinations,  amulets  etc.  Yet  they  constantlr 
advanccKl  novelties  in  the  sciences  subsidiary  to  medicine,  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy,  from  the  latter  of  which  chemistry,  pharmacies  and  the  pro- 
fession of  the  apothecary  were  developed.  These  very  acquisitions  in  the 
subordinate  departments  supplied  the  fruitful  seed  —  no  germ  possessed  of 
genuine  vitality  for  the  intellectual  development  of  humanity-,  is  ever 
entirely  lost  —  to  which,  at  a  lattT  period,  medicine  was  greatly  indebted. 
^Moreover  the  Arabians  increased  our  nosological  knowledge  b}-  the  first 
description  of  several  epidemic,  and  other,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and,  in  this 
respect,  accomplished  even  more  original  work  than  the  Byzantine  physi- 
cians. Finally  they  enriched  the  cosmetic  art,  an  art  which  seems  a  field 
of  medical  labor  for  only  a  moderate  number  of  our  *- specialists"  of  to-day, 
but  has  mostly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  barbers  and  female  hair-dressers. 

Obstacles  to  higher  advances  on  the  part  of  the  Arabians,  as  of  most 
5>emitic  peoples,  were  in  general  their  speculative  and  receptive,  rather 
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ctive,  disposition,  which  rendered  them  more  men  of  learning 
indent  originators  in  the  department  of  medicine  ;  their  talent 
ion,  efficient  only  in  minute  details  ;  their  predominant  imagin- 
r  inclination  to  subtilties,  distinctions  and  speculation ;  and, 
all,  their  religions  belief,  to  which  e.  g.  the  simple  thought  of 
f  the  human  bod}'  would  have  been  a  mortal  sin,  as  it  is  to-da^' 
descendants  (and  the  Turks).  For  the  same  reason  they  were 
Ivance  surger}',  while  their  backwardness  in  midwiferj'  was  due 
lusion  of  male  obstetricians. 

whole,  however,  the  Arabians  were,  in  spite  of  all  this,  of  more 
intellectuall}'  than  the  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
oal  poes}*,  architecture  and  music  (they  were  the  inventors  of 
as  well  as  a  system  of  historical  composition,  -and  thej'  cultivated 
of  chemistry,  botanj-,  optics,  mathematics  and  astronomj*.  In 
;ience  the}'  surpassed  even  the  Greeks,  and  laid  the  foundation 
ices  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  We  need  recall  merelj*  the 
es  of  the  11th  century,  those  of  Ilek  Khan  and  the  contempo- 
isine  tables  of  the  13th  century  (particularly  perfected  b}'  the 
without  which  modern  astronomy  would  have  been  impossible. 
)t  least,  there  was  among  them  even  a  certain  irreligiousness, — 
y  in  the  sense  of  opposition  to  so-called  religion,  e.  g.  Ahmed 
el  Rawindi,  the  heretic,  about  900),  Averro^s  etc.  In  cases  of 
)  they  sought,  when  possible,  a  rational  physician,  "at  a  period 
hristians  (as  some  of  them  do  to-day)  ran  to  a  wooden  or  stone 
:ie  bony  or  ragged  relics  of  some  saint,  in  order  to  pray  before, 
them  for  health. 
>de  of  transfer  of  Greek  medicine  to  the  Arabians  was  probably 

[labitants  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  Asia,  including  both  the 
d  Arabians,  as  the  result  of  multifarious  business  connexions 
ndria,  came,  even  at  an   early  date,  in  contact  with  Grecian 

by  degrees  a  permanent  alliance  was  formed  with  it.  In  a 
it  wa\*  the  same  result  was  accomplished  by  the  Jewish  schools 

great  majority  of  which  owed  their  foundation  to  Alexandria. 
Is  were  established  at  Nisibis,  at  Xahardea  in  Mesopotamin,  at 
hasja  on  the  Euphrates,  at  Sura  &c.,  and  their  period  of  prime 
5th  centur}*.  The  influence  of  the  Ncstorian  universities  was 
avorable  and  permanent,  particularly  the  school  under  Greek 
t  founded  at  Edessa'  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Stephen  of  Edessa, 
father  of  Alexander  of  Tralles,  taught  (A.  D.  530). 

of  Edessa  was  founded  at  an  early  period,  but.  fallinjr  under  the  influ- 
N'estorianism,  it  was  broken  up  in  431.  Revived  under  bi.shop  Ibas 
I.  after  his  death  it  was  «;rain.  and  finally,  dissolved  by  the  emperor 
D.  48*.».  Most  of  the  teachers  of  this  school  tied  into  Persia  and  united 
»8  with  the  school   of  Jondisabur.     Some,  however,  under  the  lend  of 
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The  college  of  Jondisabur  (Gondisapor,  Nishapoor),  which  had  Greek 
teacliers  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sapor  (Schapur  I.,  240-270,  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Sassanides,  22G-636),  was  ah-ead}-  ver^-  ioflueDtiil 
under  Chosrolfs  I.  Nushirvan  (A.  D.  531-579),  but  did  not  attain  its  greatest 
imi>ortanee  until  the  7th  centurj-. 

The  Jews  and  Nestorians  (as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  example  of 
Ahrun),  by  their  translations  of  Greek  works  into  Syriae,  first  made  the 
Arabians  acquainted  with  the  Greeks.  Translations  were  then  made,  by  ftr 
most  commonly,  from  the  Syriae  into  the  Arabic,  which  explains  the  frequent 
corruptions  of  the  sense,  particularly  in  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

By  the  term  "  Nestorians"  are  to  be  understood  the  followers  of  Ncstorias,  who 
exist  in  considerable  numljers  even  in  thevo  modern  times,  especially  in  A8ia,aiHl 
even  in  China  and  India.  Nestorius  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  428. 
and,  after  a  life  of  vicissitudes  in  upper  Kjr^'pt,  died  in  exile  440.  He  was  odi*  of  thoie 
quarrelsome,  obstinate,  priests,  devoted  to  the  .'iifiinj:  of  words  and  dotrnias,  who  broo)ibi 
the  Byzantine  empire  to  confusion  and  disgrace.  He  taujiht,  for  instance,  the  c-orwet 
doctrine  that  Mary  sliould  be  called  not  **  Mother  of  God",  but  '*  Mother  of  Christ", 
and  that  in  Christ  the  two  natures,  human  and  divine,  must  be  carefully'  distin^uiehed. 
This  doctrine,  however,  was  disputed  so  obstinately  and  pertinaciously  by  the  still 
more  quarrelsome  and  liti>;iou8  Monophysite,  Cyril,  that  even  numeroas  eztrt 
councils,  held  one  after  another  especially  to  settle?  this  controversy  (Synod  of  Kone 
i'ii),  Council  of  Kphesus  4H1»  Council  of  Chalcedon  Al\2),  as  wt  11  as  the  interference 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.*  (10^-450)  produced  no  ajrreement,  and  the  empire, 
throujih  such  trifles,  fell  into  confusion.  The  Nestorians  wore,  therefore,  banished  ii 
4.*{1).  and  in  4S1»  their  school  at  Ivlessn,  where  the  Arabians  alho  were  eHuc«ted« 
physicians,  was  dissolved.  The  teachers  scattered  ihems-elves  throu}:hout  all  Ak«. 
and  founded  in  400  a  new  school  at  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  an  imprejznable  Persian 
frontier  fortress,  which  in  the  sth  century  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arnbians.- 

Still  rnoro  influential  in  the  transfer  of  Grecian  science  to  the  Arabians 
was  the  banishment  of  the  *'  heathen "  philosopher  of  the  last  so-called 
Platonic  school  of  Athens,  by  the  ••  Christian  '  despot  Justinian  I.  (529). 
These  philosophers  were  well  received  at  the  court  of  the  infidel  Chosroi**,* 


Barsumas,  founded  a  new  school  at  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia.  The  school  of 
Ivlfssa  had  contained  many  excellent  teachers,  and  possessed  a  public  hospital 
in  which  the  pupils  were  instructed  in  the  details  of  medical  practice.  Ilins.  witb 
the  aid  of  Cumas  and  Probus.  translated  into  Syriae  the  works  of  Aristotle.   iH.^ 

1.  Tudj-r  bis  reijin  the  temple  of  .Ksculapius,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 

"  to  which  the  old  faith  clunji  most  obstinately"  (Grej:orovius),  was  destroyed. 

2.  These  Nestorian  schools  were  the  first  to  require  an  examination  before  jmintinjr 

a  certilicate  to  practice,  and  also  the  first  to  separate  pharmaceutics  from  medi- 
cine proper.  (H.) 
'A.  Chosroes  was  also  acquainted  with  Indian  savants.  His  ordinary  physician 
Barzoi  Miiirzweiht  int-induced  the  tianie  of  chess  into  Persia.  (Baas.)  Burzweih 
also  translated  into  the  Pehlevi  dialect  the  hxlian  work  Panchatantra,  known  io 
modern  times  as  the  ''Fables  of  Pilpay'".  This  popular  work  was  tran(>lated 
into  the  Arabic  by  Ibn  el-Mocatfa  idied  7«;2',  undor  the  title  "  Calila  and  Dimna", 
and  thence  into  most  of  the  lun^ua;i(>s  of  Kurop(>.  The  first  Knj^lish  version 
appeared  in  l.'uO.     (H.) 
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*^  in  retain  manifested  their  gratitude  by  the  propagation  of  Grecian 
aitnce.  The  latter  and  its  representatives  were  at  that  period  more  highly 
■teemed  b\- the  tolerant  "Barbarians",  than  by  the  fanatical  Christians 
—  indeed  so  highly  that  Chosro^s  offered  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  the 
agie  physician  Tribunus. 

From  all  these  causes  it  resulted  that,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Echammed^  (571-(>32),  physicians  educated  in  the  Grecian  doctrines  lived 
iBon^  the  Arabians.  One  of  these,  Haraph  ben  Kaldaht,  of  Takif  (who 
Eiidied  at  Jondisabur,  settled  in  Tayef,  was  the  ordinary  physician  of  Abu 
i«kr.  and  died  of  poison  A.  1).  634),  was  recommended  by  even  tiic 
i^orous  and  uxorious  prophet.  Indeed  Greek  physicians  themselves  were 
Brmitted  to  sojourn  as  practitioners  among  the  Arabians,  as  did  e.  g. 
Iieodunus  and  Theodocus'  in  the  7th  centur\'  —  certainly  a  fine  example 
r Arabian  toleration  !  Finally  it  should  be  stated  with  all  commendation, 
kat  the  caliphs,  in  contrast  to  most  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  vied  with 
i£h  other  in  the  promotion  of  science,  and  some  of  them  even  took  part  in 
le  course  of  instruction.  Arabian  culture  (and  of  course  Arabian  medicine) 
iKhed  its  zenith  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  power  and  greatest  wealth 
Fthe  Caliphate  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  At  that  time  intellectual 
lb  was  rooted  in  the  schools  of  the  mosques,  i.  e.  the  Arabian  universities. 
rfcich  the  great  caliphs  were  zealous  in  founding.  Such  Arabian  univer- 
tlies  arose  and  existed  in  the  progress  of  time  (even  as  late  as  the  14th 
mtur}')  at  Bagdad,'  Bassora,  Cufa,  Samarcand,  Ispahan,  Damascus. 
Bokhara.  Fimzabad  and  Khurdistan,  and  under  the  scholastic  Fatimides 
109-1171)  in  Alexandria.     Tnder  the  Ommyiades  (755-1031),  after  the 


Mobamined  himself,  like  all  prophets,  dabbled  in  medicine  al.so;  for  in  the  case  of 
a  friend  suffering  from  angina,  instead  of  resortinjr  to  silly  prayers  and  cere- 
monies, as  a  "Christian"  priest  at  that  time  would  certainly  have  done,  he  is 
said  to  have  judiciously  applied  the  actual  cautery-.  Still  in  his  time  prayers- 
and  exorcisms  naturally  passed  anions  the  Arabians  as  remedies  for  disease, 
:KidiiT  injuries  and  the  "evil  eye"  of  demons  and  spirits  (a  subject  of  dread  even 
to-day  in  the  whole  Orient).  This  is  proven  by  a  papyrus  of  the  9th  century  ii> 
the  noble  collection  of  the  archduke  Rainer  (a  unique  MS.,  adorned  already  with 
ornamental  cuts  in  wood),  in  which  are  found  prayers  for  protection  by  Abu 
Dud«chana  (died  iVS?*),  a  companion  of  Mohammed. 

Two  Greek  physicians  in  the  service  of  Hejnj  hen  Yusuf.  prefect  of  Irak  f  about 
689'.  a  sanguinary  and  deformed  monster.  Theodunus  is  Fai<l  to  have  written 
some  Pandect®  medicinal.  I..eclerc  considers  the  two  names  to  represent  the 
«nme  person.     (U.) 

The  most  famous  of  the  Arabian  universities.  It  was  founded  bv  .Mmansor  (Tfit- 
77r»j,  whose  still  more  famous  successors,  Harun  al  Kaschid  (7.%-HO^i  and  Al 
Mnmun  (8r2-83:>),  were  also  patrons  of  .«cience.  Motawakkel  l817-H<;i)  restorrd 
the  university  and  its  library.  The  annual  budurt  of  the  caliphs  allowed  thc^^e 
oniversities  a  larjie  stipend.  Under  Harun  it  amounted  to  J?,')7. 8 12. ;')(!(».  for  that 
perio<]  an  imroen.se  sum.  (It  may  be  of  some  interest  in  tlif  quo.<tion  of  medical 
fpes  to  remark  that  in  the  West  a  silver  .standard,  and  in  the  Kast  a  jiold  standard,. 
prevailed. » 
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settlement  of  the  Arabians  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  centniy, 
were  founded  the  famous  universities  of  Cordova*  (possessing  in  the 
10th  centur}'  a  library  of  250,000  volumes),  Seville,  Toledo,  Almeria  ud 
Mureia  under  the  three  caliphs  named  Abderrahman  and  Al  Hakem.  Lev 
important  were  the  universities  of  Granada  and  Valencia,  and  least  import* 
ant  of  all,  those  founded  by  the  Edrisi  dynasty  (800-086)  in  the  proviDoes 
of  Tunis,  Fez  and  Morocco.-  In  spite  of  all  these  institutions  the  Arabians 
possessed  no  talent  for  productive  research;  still  less,  like  the  ancient 
Semites,  did  they  create  any  arts,  save  i>oe8y  and  architecture.  Their 
whole  civilization  bore  the  stamp  of  its  foreign  origin.  Even  their  veiy 
religion  was  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  Christian  and  all  other  sorts  of  ideas. 

Tliose  so-called  Academies  of  the  Arabians  were  true  imitntions  o^  the  school  of 
Alexandria  (which,  as  we  have  ah'eady  pointed  oat,  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
upon  Arabic  culture),  and  indirect  successors  of  the  old  Etryptian  and  Jewish  nccr- 
dotal  schools  in  Asia,  as  well  as  forerunners,  and  probably  also  models,  of  our  modoi 
universities,  which  must  accordinjjily  be  referred,  at  ln«t,  to  ancient  Eg3-ptian  modelfc 
They  often  included  lar^re  blocks  of  buildings,  indeed  miniature  cities,  as  must  have 
been  the  case  e.  g.  at  Bajjdad.  Here  were  collected  (as  was  the  case  with  the  westert 
universities  at  their  oriyrin  only)  at  one  time,  and  from  all  portions  of  the  world,  60M 
savants  and  student^s,  while  the  most  popular  German  university  of  to-day  cannot 
exhibit  half  of  this  number.  These  Arabian  academies,  however,  included  not  only 
the  lecture  rooms,  but  also  —  part  of  them  at  least — hospitals  and  pharmacies,  and 
especially  the  residences  of  the  teachers  and  many  of  the  students.  Besides  these 
there  were  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  libraries,  which  by  themselves  alone  mut 
have  been  considerable,  since,  as  we  have  just  mentioned  c.  fc.  at  Cordova,  they  are 
said  to  have  contained  a  irreat  mass  of  books.  Some  of  these  institutions,  especiallj 
the  later  Spanish  universities,  enjoyed  .such  reputation  as  scientific  schools,  that  maij 
students  went  to  them  from  even  Christian  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  a  higbei 
education.  'V\ua  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Jewish  physicians  scattered  ereiT^ 
where  throughout  Europe.  Hy  them  aUo,  as  is  well  known,  wiis  indirectly  introduced 
Airain  into  the  West,  e.«*ppcially  into  lower  Italy,  a  portion  of  the  science  of  ibe 
Ancients.  Those  medical  institutions  were,  however,  only  secondary  affairs,  wnce 
theology.  philo.sophy,  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy  and  astroloj!^'  were  the  chief 
subjects  of  the  Arabian  educational  cour.eo.  and  medicine  was  nowhere  taught  sepa- 
rately from  these  branches.     When  a  student  had  passed  his  examination  he  abo 


1.  This  city  [founded  by  Abderrahman  III.  (I»rj-%1)  and  Al  Hakim  II.  (961-976)] 
contained  under  Arabian  rule  'M)0  mosques.  200.000  houses,  1,000.000  inhabitanti, 
and  was  called  "The  Center  of  Relijiion.  the  Mother  of  Philosophers,  the  Light 
of  Andalu.^ia".  To  such  an  elevation  was  it  raised  by  the  Arabians.  The  ind(h 
lent  and  most  Catholic  Spaniards,  however,  converted  it  into  a  neglected  den! 

Yet  no  state  had  so  inthiential  a  priesthood !    ' 

■ 

:2.  Schools  were  also  f()un<led  at  Herat.  Ispahan,  Bassora  and  Bagdad  b^*  Nizam  el 
Moulk.  the  famous  minister  of  Alp  Arslan  (10<>:{-1072)  That  of  Bagdad  wti 
called  Medre.<sat  Knnizamia,  and  soon  becnme  one  of  the  most  famous  of  its  day. 
Schools  were  founde«l  at  Bas.^ora  an<l  Cufa  by  Schurfel  Dowlat,  emir  of  Irak, 
about  i>8S.  The  university  of  Bagdad  was  reor;:anized  by  Al  Mostanser  (1226- 
1210^  who  provided  re^iular  salaries  for  its  i)rofeH.sors,  collected  a  new  librarj, 
established  a  new  pharmacy,  and  even  took  part  himself  in  the  instruction  of  the 
aiudents.     ( H.) 
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received  the  veniii  le);endi  (igiize,  liberty  to  teach).  A'mong  the  special  medical 
branches,  practical  anatomy  was  utter!}-  excluded  by  religious  belief,  and  midwifery 
ftttd  ii^n^colojsy  were  then  (as  almost  universally  in  the  East  to-day)  forbidden  to 
men.  The  practice  of  operative  surgery  too  was  considered  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
honor,  and  was  permitted  only  to  the  despised  lithotomists  and  similar  persons  of  the 
lower  class,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  fatalism  of  the  Arabians  (in  spite  of  the 
remarkable  tolerance  of  the  Orientals^  even  to-day,  for  painful  operations),  were  very 
rarely  allowed  to  have  recourse  to  the  knife. 

**  Operations  performed  by  the  hand,  such  as  venesection,  cauterization,  and  incis- 
ion of  arteries,  are  not  becoming  a  physician  of  respectability  and  consideration. 
They  are  suitable  for  the  physician's  assistants  only.  These  servants  of  the  physician 
should  also  do  other  operatiQus,  such  as  incision  of  the  eye-lids,  removing  the  veins 
in  the  white  of  the  eye  and  the  removal  of  cataract.  For  an  honorable  physician 
nothing  further  is  becoming  than  to  impart  to  the  patient  advice  with  reference  to 
food  and  medicine.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  practise  any  operation  with  the  hands T 
So  say  we! ''  Even  the  extraction  of  teeth  was  avoided,  and,  although  dentistry  was 
eultivated,  as  among  the  Ancients,  it  was  practised  only  by  the  lower  class  of  physi- 
cians, the  assistants  etc.  Yet  the  higher  physicians  — Thabit  ebn  Senan  e.  g.  cured 
tbe  stump  of  a  hand  that  had  been  cut  off — seem  always  (though  not  frequently)  to 
bve  practised  surgical  operations,  and  it  even  appears  that  they,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  probably  operated  in  person  as  obstetricians  in  very  difficult  cases  of  labor. 
Tbey  certainly  watched  over  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  the  lower  surgeons  and 
Budwives,  just  as  the  physici  puri  did  among  us  until  the  present  century. 

Medicine  proper  was  chiefly  tauirht.  Chemistry,  pharmacy  and  materia  medica 
tnd,  indeed,  the  history  of  medicine  were  also  well  cultivated. 

The  teachers  (Rabban)  were  installed  in  their  offices  with  a  certain  ceremony,  a 
Custom  transmitted  from  the  Jews  to  the  Syriac  Christians  and  later  Nestorinns  of 
Xisibis,  from  these  to  the  Arabians,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Chri.^^tian  schools  of  the 
^>?t,  which  found  in  the  Arabian  academies  their  models.  The  teachers  also 
enjoyed  private  practice,  or  were  physicians-in-ordinnry.  Moreover  they  received  a 
salary  from  the  state,  which  was  raised  by  some  of  the  rulers  to  a  considerable  sum. 
Abd  el  Letif  e.  g.  received  a  salary  of  $240  per  month — a  large  sum  when  we  con- 
sider the  value  of  money  in  that  day.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  the  Nestorian  sect, 
and  their  audience  was  composed  of  Christians,  Jews.  Arabians  and  Persians.  The 
text-books  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  lectures  were  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Oribasius, 
Dioscorides,  Aetius.  Paul  Ac  the  reading  and  explanation  of  which,  with  exercises 
in  diah'Ciics/  were  the  chief  objects  of  instruction.  Personal  observation  was  less 
cuUivjited,  though  clinical  instruction  was  also  imparted.  Indeed  Rhazes  writes: 
*'A  thousand  physicians,  for  probably  a  thousand  years,  have  labored  on  the  improve- 
ment of  medicine;  he  who  reads  their  writings  with  assiduity  and  reflection  discovers 
in  a  short  life  more  than  if  he  should  actually  run  after  the  sick  a  thousand  years." 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand  (like  Paracelsus),  he  confesses  that  "  Reading  does  not  make 
the  physician,  but  a  critical  judgment,  and  the  application  of  known  truths  to  special 
Cft.ses". 

Before  students  (who  were  forced  to  gain  their  own  living  in  part  and  were 
partially  supported  by  stipends)  were  received,  they  were  compelled  —  at  least  this 
fact  is  known  as  regards  the  school  of  Jondisabur  —  to  exhibit  their  proficiency  in 
certain  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  pass  a  kind  of  Arabian  examination  for 
matriculation ! 

1.    Dialectic  tournaments,  similar  to  those  of  the  later  Scholastics,  were  customary 
among  the  students  and  between  the  teachers,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  caliphs. 
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During;  their  attendance  u]  on  the  universities  the  Arabian  students  madebl 
teal  excursions,  just  ns  in  the  German  universities  of  a  later  period.  Finalij',' 
were  compelled,  at  least  occasionally  nnd  in  certain  cities  like  Bagdad  eM 
pass  an  examination  (our  examination  for  the  Doctorate)  before  an  esiai 
board.  This  examination  (as  has  been  the  case  for  a  Ion};  time  too  in  somed 
Christian  institutions)  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  made  ver^*  light  Of  M 
ithe  Arabian  professors  had  not  only  sons  and  daughters,  but  also  a  whole  bam 
provide  for. 

"An  old,  but  wdl-clnd,  Arabian  applied  for  a  medical  examination  totbcl 
dent  of  the  college  of  Bagdad.  At  the  very  first  question  of  the  President  th 
man  drew  forth  his  purse  and  shook  out  its  contents.  Although  he  could  neither 
oor  write,  this  jiiigiing  answer  was  suflicient,  and  he  was  given  a  diploma,  wii 
conditions  that  he  siioald  never  administer  either  active  purges  or  emetics.  MC 
form  venesection,  hut  merely  employ  with  his  patients  oxymel  and  syiup,"— aA 
therefore,  about  equal  to  our  doctor  externus,  which,  until  a  short  time  ag^ 
granted  upon  similar  principles. 

Besides  these  institutions  ( especially  in  the  early  period  of  Arabian  cd 
f)hy.sicians  were  also  instructed  by  their  elder  professional  brethren.  It  is  chia 
istic  of  the  inheritance  of  medical  knowledge,  nnd  a  fact  which  we  notice  alsiifl 
the  Greek-s  that  there  were  entire  families  devoted  to  medicine,  who  flouriikl 
long  periods.  If  we  draw  our  conclusions  ns  to  the  number  of  physicians  i 
the  Arabians  from  the  number  of  the  teachers  and  students  of  a  few  schools,  aii 
the  number  of  their  medicail  authors  (a  mode  of  computation  well  authorisi^ 
number  must  have  been  great.  Indeed  Oseibiah  alone  enumerates  as  many  d 
of  con.sidenib]e  distinction,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  centur3*  in  Bagdiij 
there  were  8G0  ph^-sicians — about  as  many  us  in  Berlin  in  1876.  They  wered 
ally  devoted  to  internal  diseases,  and  the  Arabians  have  been  reproached  witkl 
especially  promoted  the  division  of  the  prof»\«8ion  into  iihvsicians  of  internal  dt 
and  surgeons.  Among  tlie  latter  were  specialists  (including  oculists)  who  I 
themselves  only  with  the  disreputable  operation  of  lithotomy,  or  with  operation 
the  eyes  etc.  A  regular  ph^'sician  would  rnr«'ly  nieddle  with  surgery.  Yett 
tions  st»eni  to  have  been  performe<l  occasionuil^'  bj*  even  the  most  distinf 
physicians.  The  Arabian  physicians  were  ;:reut  savants,  mathematicians,  bel 
chemists  or  alchomists,  zoologists,  translators,  philologists  and  philoBopherSL  •. 
were  also  poets,  other.H  praised  and  glorified  ]>y  poets  —  a  characteristie 
of  aniiability  among  the  Arabians:  for  among  Ancients  as  well  as  Moderns  ili 
touiary  to  writt*  satirical  poems  only  ufjon  jjhysicians. 

Tbp  pictures  which  have  boon  drawn  ot  pliysicians,  as  a  class,  make  themi 
in  a  rather  unfavorable  light.  In  order,  however,  to  judge  matters  more  miM 
with  ;:reat»'r  justice,  we  must  always  rmieinbor  that  Arabian  circumstances  at 
toins  are  not  to  be  squared  with  our  rule.  In  tins  way  many  things  will  appct 
nioH'  tolerable  light.  The  relations  of  medical  colleagues  to  each  other  aoM 
Arabians  were  not  always  particularly  good.  Besides  the  detT'iction  and  cak 
lion  customary  from  all  time  miedicus  nii'dlcuni  odit),  they  had  recount  it 
cases  to  actual  poisoning  in  ord«'r  to  got  rid  of  a  colleague,  a  practice  of«h 
have  no  examples  in  the  most  recinit  timrsi  —  Physicians  visited  the  sick  il 
hoi]]es  and  had  "office  hours"  in  their  residences,  whieh  appointments  seem,  ki 
to  hav(?  been  less  confined  to  precise  hours  than  with  us.  In  some  inatitutiOM 
was  a  sort  of"  Policlinic  ".  As  regards  Arabian  j»ractice  it  strikes  us  aboT^I 
even  the  great  Arabian  physicians  were  not  free  from  a  straining  after  eftttA 
passion  for  surprises.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a  man  iell  down  in  the  street  1 
|)liysician  of  undoubted  reputation  was  in  the  vicinity.     The  physician,  takii^ 
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IftC&QeandsammoniD);!;  the  bystanders  to  follow  his  example,  began  to  beat  the 

=i~^aiek  mill  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  upon  his   body,  until   he  was  somewhat 

:>.  ^Koased.   Thereupon  the  others  were  encouraged  and  followed  the  physician's  exam- 

2 pie,  ind,  wjipn  the  sick  man  tinally  came  to  himself,  everybody  amon>r  the  Arabians 

■  ^^P»*i«d  the  cleverness  of  the  doctor.   Another  physician  promised  to  cure  the  favorite 

rweof  the  caliph,  who  had  paralysis  of  the  arms.     Having  collected  the  whole  court, 

-  -"*■•  directed  the  young  woman  to  enter,  immediately  ran  up  to  her  and  —  threw  her 

wthes  over  her  head!     She    on  the  instant  (in  the  hope  of  helping  herself  some- 

«^»Btt!l,  moved  her  arms  to  put  them  down  again.     Again  the  Arabian  physicians  had 

iWcoarge  to  m^'sterious  procedures  and  busied  themselves  specially  and  immoderately 

'•  T^Uh  uroscopy  and  astrology,  branches  which  were  subsequently  traiifmitted  by  them 

■  i-    "'•^Vest.    In  accordance  with  the  first  mentioned  tendenc}'  they  wrote  with  a  pur- 

clUive  iQi(  (perhaps  prepared  with  the  juice  of  colocynth,  scammony  etc.)  certain 

-  |«irnig  Id  eups,  in  order  to  purge  the  faithful  mysteriously,  just  as,  even  in  the  present 

-Wtory,  we  used  to  employ  quassia  cups,  in  order  to  have  a  stomach  bitters  always 

ij»nand,  or  to  prepare  it  for  ourselves    by  pouring  into  the  cup  a  little  8pirit.s,  as 

J**abit2  said,  as  often  *'as  any  one  believed  it  necessary  to  take  it".      From  the 

J •'^oe  pregnancy  was  diagnosticated,  and  even  the  sex  of  the  ciiild  foretold. 

'  j        *och  swindling,  and  charlatanry  too  may  have  crept  in,*  perhaps  in  consequence 

r    ,  •  *arplus  of  physicians.     Possibly  also  self-deception  through  ignorance  or  cxces- 

;'  ^'^  ii&agiDativenesK,  or  intentional  deception  with  the  design  of  producing  an  im- 

^L    '^"'  may  have  had  its  share  in  the  peculiarities  of  Arabian  practice.     Thus  the 

*v«ician.s  promised  to  the  caliph  Watek  Billah,  who  suffered  from  dropsy,  fifty  years 

pJ*  of  life,  and  shoved  him  several  times  into  a  heated  oven,  until  (far  beyond  their 

Affinal  promised  he  was  cured  forever!  —  Moreover  the  Arabian  physicians  enjoyed 

^ood  reputation  as  prognosticians  and  diagnosticians.    What  kind  of  diagnoses  they 

j^inetimea  made  maybe  inferred  from  the  following  anecdote:     Thabet  ebn  Korra 

"iagoosticated  a  disease  between  the  ribs  and  the  pericardium,  not  at  all  from  the 

^^1  phenomena,  but  as  follows  •   "  I  showed  him  my  urine  glass,  and  he  saw  in  it 

^hjit  was  hidden  between  my  ribs  and  my  pericardium."     And  without  needing  to 

>ouble  himself,  like  us  poor  doctors,  with  anatomy,  pathological  anatomy,  auf?culta- 

ioii  and  percussion,  and  even  the  post  mortem,  "the  concealed  disea.'ie  appeared  to 

lim  as  a  stain  on  a  polished  sword  looks  to  the  eye",  —  a  better  result  than  we  can 

•ttain  with  all  our  accessories!     Their  fee  seems  always  to  have  been  stipulated  in 

dvance  —  a  point  in  which  the  Arabians  were  ahead  of  us  until  recently.     When  a 

fitient  declared  that  he  was  only  growing  worse,  the  physician  demanded   at  least 

alf  the  stipulated  fee.  since  he  had,  at  all  events,  converted  an  originally  tertian  fever 

ito  a  semi-tertian,  and  Isaac  Juda'us  gives  the  discreet  counsel  to  stipulate  the  fee 

urin«:  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  to  fix  it  as  hijih  as  possiljle ;  for  after  recovery 

ecolleclion  of  the  service  rendered  declines  rapidly.     He  also  advi.'-es  agaiiK«t  gratu- 

tous  treatment,  because  one  gets  no  thanks  for  it  —  an  experience  which  the  Ara- 

•ians  had  already  made.     Physicians-in-ordinary  and  court-physicians  enjoyed  high 

.  Under  this  head  oelong  the  medical  prescriptions  reganliuir  the  daily  use  of 
laxatives  and  the  enjoyment  of  coitus  but  once  a  month— prescriptions  which  must 
certainly  have  been  observed  less  strictly  among  the  }>olyganu)us  and  nervously 
D.xorious  Arabians,  than  among  the  Kgyptians.  The  Christian  j)rincess  Isabella 
I.  of  Aragon  published  in  M%  a  law  lor  the  protection  of  ''married  women". 
according  to  which  the  latter  need  not  permit  coitus  oftener  at  most  than  six 
times  a  day  (what  men!).  Luther,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  said  lo  have  recom- 
mended it  twice  a  week;  so  that  either  he  puts  to  ])lush  the  Arabians,  or  the 
Arabians  him  ! 
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salaries/  and  often,  as  the  result  of  a  few  successful  cases,  attained  to  great: 
In  case  of  ill  success  in  their  treatment,  however,  or  bad  humor  in  their  master- 
were  exposed  to  abrupt  reverses  of  fortune.  Sometimes  they  were  safajecte^ 
prisonmenr  and  even  whipping,  just  as  the  German  military  physicians  dowcs 
middle  of  the  18th  century  were  put  into  the  stocks.  For  the  existence  of  « 
physicians  in  the  Arabian  armies  we  have  in  evidence  the  circumstance  tkj 
were,  without  doubt,  provided  with  field  apothecaries  and  field  pharmacies  ml 
the  latter  of  which  were  often  inspected  by  the  Generals  themFelves.  Moreoir« 
were  veterinary  physicians  among  ihe  Arabians  (at  least  we  may  so  condade 
th(*ir  veterinary  authors),  and  finally  there  must  have  been  a  kind  of  female  phjire 
since  certain  operations  on  women,  such  as  lithotomy,  replacing  the  prolapsed lA 
etc.,  could  be  performed  by  women  onl}-.  Besides  all  the  covered  portiooB  rf 
female  body  were  prohibited  from  being  stripped  by  strange  men,  and  of  courwli 
of  all  could  the  sexual  Orleans  be  touched  by  them.  Possibly,  however,  these  f« 
physicians  were  merely  midwivcs.  The  latter  were  the  only  obstetricians  (aawill 
until  the  I8th  century),  and  they  performed  the  bloodiest  operations,  such  ta  e»l 
otomy,  even  lithotomy  etc.  It  must  still  be  mentioned  that  there  were  apotfaeciiii 
the  hos]>itals,  as  well  as  others  unconnected  with  those  institutions,  and  that  mile 
female  nurses  were  also  employed.  The  better  physicians  existed  for  the  rulen 
the  wealthy  only;  the  common  people,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  empteyed 
pie  popular  physicians  {fuhib),  conjurors,  jugglers  etc.,  for  according  to  the  K 
actual  medical  treatment,  as  well  as  the  study  of  medicine,  was  simply  tolerated,i 
to  the  most  devout  believers  it  was  regarded  an  infringement  upon  the  sphff 
Allah.  Even  from  the  better  phj-sicians  of  the  rulers  miraculous  cures  were  expe 
rather  than  regular  medical  treatment.  —  Besides  the  hospitals  of  the  Arabiaai 
nected  with  their  academies,  there  also  existed  in  many  places  others,  which  {h 
trast  to  the  Christian  monastic  hospitals  of  the  Middle  Ages)  were  always  mti 
by  physicians  Such  was  e.  g.  that  founded  by  the  caliph  Abd  el  Melik  in  the 
707.  Similar  lay -hospitals  existed  at  Misr,  Fez  etc.  Cordova  had  40  such  hof] 
but  the  greatest  was  at  Cairo,  and  was  endowed  with  genuine  luxury,  both  as  r« 
its  arrangements  and  its  medical  staff.  It  was  founded  in  1283  by  El  Melik  till 
GilavAn,  and  might  serve  in  many  respects  as  a  model  institution  even  to^laj 
possessed  a  physician-in-chief  (who  held  lectures  in  a  special  room),  male  audi 
nurses,  special  wards  for  wounds,  diseases  of  the  eye,'  diarrhceal  diseases,  fever 

1.  In  the  Arabic  states  of  the  present  day  these  are  arranged  upon  a  lower 

Thus  in  Morocco  Gerhard  Hohlfs  received,  as  physician-in-ordinarj,  a 
salary  of  about  six  cents,  though  he  treated  his  patients  on  native  principle 
he  wrote  amulets  and  amulet-like  recipes,  to  be  taken  in  water  etc.  Thf 
no  longer  any  reo:u1ar  physicians  there  now,  though  apothecary-afaops  exit 
are  supplied  with  the  **  latest  novelties".  Even  in  the  loth  century — in  ih 
of  Leo  Africanus  (Alhassan),  the  geographer — the  great  native  and  forei|r 
sicians  of  the  meridian  of  Arabic  culture  were  entirely  forgotten,  and  phji 
and  surgeons  no  longer  existed  there. 

2.  The  hospital  "Moristati".     According  to  Leclerc  it  was  founded  by  the  Fi 

caliph  .Moez  Ledinillah  (9.")!>-!)75),  and  was  originally  designed  for  theinsani 
but  was  afterwards  thrown  open  to  the  sick  of  all  classes.  It  was  restored 
Mameluke  sultan  El  Munsoor  Kelaoun  (127l)-121>0)  in  1286,  and  a  sch 
medicine  was  added  thereto.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  sultan  Eelaon 
appeared  a  treatise  on  hippiatrics  and  hippology.  entitled  '*Nacery".     (H. 

3.  Separate   ophthalmic   wards   were   not   introduced    among  us  until   the  l 

century.  Oseibia's  uncle  Reschid-ed-din-Abul-Hassan  Ali  was  the  direc 
such  a  ward  in  Cairo. 


>'r  wrd  wt8  cooled  by  foontains),  a  room  for  women,  another  for  convalescints,  and 

*^  ■  now  for  the  storage  of  food,  drags  and  other  stores  etc.     The  house  was  arranged 

-  'fcrtkesiGk  of  all  conditions,  and  the  number  of  the  patients  was  not  determined  be- 

vmband.  Inaamuch  as  it  was  united,  however,  to  a  mosque  (in  which  the  Koran  was 

"^  i^nd  expounded  day  and  nij^ht),  and  contained  a  law^school,  library,  orphan 

*9lDni  etc.,  it  was  quite  similar  to  the  academies.     The  general  condition  of  public 

I  TO«ne  among  the  Arabians  may  be  inferred  from  the  picture  of  Cairo  given  by  the 

7  %n>tian  historian  Al  Makrizi  (15th  century):  "The  inhabitants  make  it  a  habit  to 

t  ™^oat  into  the  streets  all  dead  animals,  like  cats  and  dogs,  that  die  in  their  houses, 

£  Aether  with  the  refuse  of  their  dwellings,  remnants  of  food,  dirty  water  etc.     All  this 

/  ••lis  forth  in  the  narrow  streets,  into  which  no  currents  of  air  can  force  their  way,  an 

F  "^aopportable  and  very  unhealthy  stench.     Then  they  all  drink  the  water  of  the  Nile, 

"  '•to which  their  sewers  (so  they  had  sewers!)  empty,  and  in  which  the  bodies  of  ani- 

'^   •^Is  are  every  where  floating.     If  you  go  out  of  a  morning  in  a  clean  caftan  and  tur- 

*^n  to  attend  to  your  business,  your  clothing  is  soiled,  your  beard  and  eyes  are  full 

^  dast:    for  no  draughts  of  air  make  their  way  into  the  streets  to  disperse  the  dust 

'^ised  by  men  and  beasts.     If,  however,  von  go  out  in  the  evening  to  take  a  walk, 

'h>m  all  the  houses,  and  particularly  from  the  large  fireplaces,  ascends  a  smoke,  which 

^rkens  the  heavens  and  makes  the  atmosphere  appear  black  and  murky.     Besides 

^n  this,  the  bad  fish,  which  in  the  winter  and  spring  are  brought  from  the  sea  for  gale, 

^iflTuse  an  abominable  and  very  pernicious  odor.     The  wealthy,  therefore,  prefer  to 

'ive  in  Higelesch-Scharaf,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  city,  because  there  they  drink 

the  water  of  the  Nile  before  it  has  been  defiled  by  the  city.    From  all  this  I  think  it 

explicable  why  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  fall  sick  easily.     For  this  reason  too  the 

Ancients   placed   the  capital  of  the  country  at  one  time  at  Memphis,  and  then  at 

Alexandria.     The  healthiest  place  in  FostAt  is,  undoubtedly,  that  in  which  they  bury 

ihcir  dead."  In  the  conservative  Orient  affairs  are  in  the  same  condition  exactly  to-dny  ! 

The  so-called  Arabian  physicians,  whose  golden  age  falls  between  the 
3th  and  13th  centuries,  were  also  the  instructors  of  the  physicians  of  the 
ITest  in  Grecian  medicine.  Even  as  late  as  the  17th  century  their  writings 
irere  the  text-books  for  lectures  in  the  universities.  The  earliest  Arabian^ 
>hvsiciaQS  to  distinguish  themselves  were  members  of  the  Nestorian  family 
>f  Bachtishua  (i.  e.  Servants  of  Christ,  flourished  750-1050),  all  of  whom. 
irere  famous  translators.     Of  these 

JuRjis  (George) 
ras  called  in  772  by  the  caliph  Almansor  from  Jondlsabur  to  Bagdad.     His  soit 

Bachtishua  ben*  Jurjis 


.  In  Arabic  proper  names  Abu  or  Ebu  signifies  father:  Ben,  Ebn,  Ibn,  son  or  des- 
cendant; al.  el,  er,  il,  is  the  article,  and  the  name  following  gives  the  native 
country,  place  of  birth,  father's  occupation  etc.  The  Arabic  sounds  are  not  so- 
sharply  defined  to  our  ears  that  variations  in  the  mode  of  writing  cannot  arise. 
In  the  West,  Arabic  proper  names  often  undergo  such  changes  that  the  original 
and  correct  orthography  is  no  longer  recognizable.  As  examples  we  may  quote 
Rambam,  Abimeron,  Avicenna  etc.  These  changes  are  noticed  in  their  appro- 
priate places.     ( Baas. ) 

[In  the  English  translation  an  effort  has  been  made  to  replace  the  (to  the 
English  eye)  rather  uncouth  combinations  of  German  orthography  by  a  simpler 
mode  of  spelling,  where  such  changes  would  not  occasion  mistake.  Thus 
the  German  Dschordschis  has  been  changed  into  Jurjis ;  Dschabril,  into 
Jabriletc.  (H  )] 
15 
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cured  the  calipb  Harun  al  Raschid  of  an  attack  of  headache  by  bleed in^c  bio; 
while  bis  (i^randson  Jabril  (Gabriel,  died  H2H)  saved  the  life  of  the  same  caliph  in  aa 
apoplectic  attack.  The  latter,  in  his  earlier  successes  and  later  and  sudden  mil- 
fortunes,  was  a  genuine  type  of  the  Oriental  physician-in-ordinary.  The  later  del" 
•cendants  of  this  family, ' 

JuRjis  BEN  Bachtishua  (9th  century), 

Baghtisiiua  ben  Jabril  (died  870), 

Jahjah  (John)  ben  Bachtishua  (about  900), 

Bachtishua  ben  Jahjah  (died  940), 

*Ob£IDALLah  ben  Jabril  (about  940), 

-Jabril  ben  Obeidallah  (died  1006)  and 

Abu  Said  Obeidallah  (died  1058). 
only  partially  attained  the  reputation  of  their  ancestors. 

Another  Nestorian,  and  physician  of  Harun,  was  Jahjah  ebn  Maseweib 
(780-857,  Mesne  the  Elder,  Janus  Damascenus), 

distin)i;uisbed  as  a  translator  and  teacher.  He,  like  ull  the  later  Arabians,  discarded 
the  strong  purgatives  of  the  Greeks  (scanimony,  Nile-corn  etc.).  recommending  ii 
their  stead  the  mild  Arabian  laxHtives  (tamarinds  etc.).  He  also  declared  that  tbc 
smallpox  was  a  fermentation  of  the  blood  necessary  for  all  men.     His  pupil 

HoNAiN  EBN  IsHAK  of  HiRA  (809-873),  Called  in  the  West  Joannitioi, 
was  a  Nestorian  teacher  at  Ba^^dad  and  a  c<iiirt  physician,  equal]3'  famous  with  Im 
master  for  his  translations,  for  each  of  which  he  received  the  fall  weij;hl  of  tk 
(manuscript,  told  down  in  gold.  He  distinj^uished  himself  by  subtle  elaboration  of 
the  Galenic  doctrine  of  forces  and  humors  (assuming  4-G  chief  forces  and  the  necci- 
sary  secondary  forces,  as  well  as  five  kinds  of  bile  of  all  colors,  as  red,  greenub- 
yellow,  lemon-yellow  etc.),  and  followed  in  part  the  Methodists.  With  Plato  he  cot- 
-fiidered  the  uterus  a  wild  benst,  possessed  with  a  sore  lon^cing  for  s-enien.  He  alio 
assumed  that  it  wandered  about  in  the  body,  and  proposed  by  the  use  of  pletfast 
odors  and  ointments— introduced  into  the  vagina — to  entice  it  downwards,  or  w?ibbt4 
odors  to  drive  it  away.  The  odor  of  garlic  or  of  burnt  hair  serves  the  latter  porpoH. 
And  is  considered  useful  even  to-duy  for  hysterical  persons,  whose  emotions  (thoa^ 
tiot  their  uteri)  are  well  known  to  be  very  unstable.  Normal  presentations  are  thoM 
of  the  head  or  feet.  In  fleshy  persons  he  advises  the  knee-elbow  {Kwition,  and 
suggests  the  same  in  instrumental  cases  and  in  the  introduction  of  suppnsitoriei  into 
the  vagina,  in  order  to  entice  the  child  downwards.  Midwives  alone  should  operatt. 
In  roftpect  to  therapeutics  he  was,  in  the  main,  a  follower  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  vol 
also  a  good  oculist.  His  Fons  Ishak  (died  910)  and  David  were  also  translators  — 
.A^bout  the  same  period  lived 

Jahjah  ebn  Serabi  (Scrapion  the  Elder)  of  Damascas  (802-849), 
author  of  a  compilation  written  originally  in  Syriac,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Arabic.  It  was  entitled  "Aggregator",  and  contained  descriptions  of  a  disease  of 
the  head  called  "Soda",  moniniiitis  — -  Karabitos,  rachitis  =  Hsda,  and  of  sa 
eruption  =-  Essera.  Hysteria  he  ascribes  to  a  want  of  su^cient  sexual  interconnc, 
— hence  its  frequency  in  widows  and  old  maids. 

Abul  Abbas  Ahmed  ben  Muhammed  ben  Merwan  ebn  kl  Tajjd 
EL  Serachki  (died  899), 

physician  to  the  caliph  el-Motadhed,  by  whose  order  he  was  pnt  to  death,  translated 
into  Arabic  a  book  of  Hippocrates  and  also  wrote  an  "  Introdoctio  in  arten 
medicam." 
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While  Galen  classified  simple  medicines  into  grades  and  qualities, 
Yacub  ebn  Isiiak  el  KiNDi  (Alcuindus,  813-873), 
I    Arabian  who  eqaalled  him  in  fertility  as  a  writer  (he  composed  more  thnn  200 
satises),  employed  the  doctrinea  of  geometrical  proportion  and  musical  harmony 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  compound  remedies.    His  example  was  followed  almost 
>wn  to  our  modern  times,  crude  and  preponterous  as  it  appears.     I'hus, 
Cardamon  is  1°    warm,    J°  cold,    i°  moist,  1"  dry, 
Sugar  is         2**        "       1°      "      1°        "     2°    " 
Indigo  is  r      "       1**      •'        r      ••     1°    •• 

Emblicais     T        '*      2*»      "      ^        "     2*»    " 

Sum  4J°  warm,  4J°  cold,  3°  moist,  fi°  dry. 

is  the  warm  and  cold  are  equal,  and  the  dry  twice  as  much  ns  the  moist,  the  above 
>rescription  gives  us  a  compound  dry  in  the  first  degree. 

An  equally  fruitful  writer  was  the  contemporar}'  of  Alcu Indus 
Thabit  ebn  Corra  (836-901)  ;  whose  sons 

Ibrahim  ebn  Thabit  ben  Corra  and 

Abu  Said  Sinan  ben  Thabit  ben  Corra  (died  942),  and  grandson 

Thabit  ebn  Sinan  (died  973) — all  of  them  were  called  '*The  Sabians" 
—were  presidents  of  the  medical  college  at  Bagdad. 

Another  later  (Spanish)  Arabian  physician  Ebn  Wafid  (Abenguefit, 
)97-1075), 

n  his  treatise  "On  the  powers  of  Drugs  and  Aliments",  and  in  similar  pppcu- 
ations  on  the  action  of  drugs,  shows  himself  a  partisan,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
r&.'te  of  Alcuindus.  —  One  of  the  mo.'^t  di>tingnished  Arabian  jiliyKicians  was  the 
Persian 

Mohammed  Ebn  Zakarijah  Abu  Bekr  er  Hazi  (Khazes,  also  cor- 
"upte<l  into  Abubertus,  Abubater,  Bubikir,  Abubeter),  originally  a  cithern- 
;)layer,*  born  A.  D.  850  at  Rai  (hence  Arrasi,  el  Hazi),  later  an  active 
.eaeher  at  Bagdad,  who  finally  died,  poor  and  blind,  in  his  native  city  in 
)23  (932  ?,  1010  ?). 

Equally  great  as  a  philosopher  and  a  medical  writer,  the  *'  el 
Hawi  "  (Liber  Continens)  passes  for  the  masterpiece  of  his  (237;  works, 
prbile  bis  '*  Aphorisms  "  were  used  for  an  extremely  long  period  as  a  vade 
mecum. 

In  surgery  and  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  o\e8.  especial!}*  in  tlie  operative 
3ranche<«.  hin  kiiuwledjie  is  considerable.  He  is  acqmiinted  wiih  ilu*  o]  enitiM-  ).uce- 
iur»*s  in  trichiai*is,  en-  and  ec-tropion,  the  extriiciion  of  caturact  i  Miction  ?i,  tiacbeot- 
>my,  totiHillQiomj',  the  operation  for  fistula  lachr\  nmlis.  \\u'  reduction  of  Iractures 
ind  dislocations  b}'  means  of  nnicliines,  the  ireatnient  of  nl}8(<  s.s«  s.  burns  (in  wliich 
je  advises  a  mixture  of  snow  and  wiiter.i,  necrosis,  caries,  hare-lip.  fistula,  recojinizes 
'racture  of  the  penis  etc.,  while  his  >ryna;col()>:ical  and  obstetiical  rjniniks  relate  to 
'etri>verbion  of  the  uterus,  hydrouietru,  mole  pregnancy,  sliakinj:  the  parturient 
Roman,  and  finally  embryotomy  for  the  relief  of  labor,  the  well  known  culbute  etc. 
In  dietetics  he  advises  against  the  weaning  of  children  in  sumn)er.     Like  a  jii'uuii.e 


I.  Other  phA'sicians  besides  Uhazes  were  famed  for  playing  upon  the  flute  etc. — 
fvidence  that  among  the  Arabians  music  stood  in  high  esteem  at  a  period  when 
in  the  West  this  art  was  almost  unknown,  or  at  least  disregarded. 
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Arabian  he  thoujzht  he  could  determine  in  primiparse  the  nnmber  of  futnre  cbildra 
by  tho  number  of  abdominal  wrinkles!  In  pathology  he  followB  Galen  abci 
i-ntircrly,  "since  otherwise  the  widely  differing  opinions  of  the  Ancients  lead  toe* 
barasHinf.-Tjt" —a  statement  which,  however,  may  be  still  more  truly  made  of o» 
modffrn  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  importttf 
d«rrm:iioIo'j[i':ts,  and  his  famous  description  of  the  small-pox  (first  mentioned  iDibil 
worlv  of  Ahrun,  jjresbyter  in  Alexandria  in  the  7th  centurjO  and  measles  is  nefiii 
ori;:irial,  tboujih  in  the  therapeusis  he  follows  Hippocratic  principles.  A  proof  of  li 
tlif:nip»MJtic  insij;ht  is  found  e.  ^.  in  his  preference  of  food  to  dru^s,  wheneterii 
formj-r  may  suflice,  and  anions  drug?,  his  preference  of  the  simple  to  the  compool 
With  iesp<*ct  to  vcnpseciion  he  gives  the  rule  to  open  the  vein  longitudinally,  tDd» 
(•oriimtMid.s  in  hepatitis  oponing  tho  vein  of  the"  right  arm,  in  haematemesis,  the 
of  thj;  foot  etc.  Purgatives  he  nject.s.  His  Semeiology  and  Prognostics,  witk  tb 
ex<:C'ption  of  rhe  indications  to  be  derived  from  the  urine  and  the  planets,  areiiBM^ 
whih;  his  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  never  exceeds  that  of  Gilei^  7<t 
he  iiM-utions  the  double  recurrent  nerves,  the  infra-trochlear  branch  of  the  nifil, 
trigctnirius  etc  Children,  he  holds,  originate  from  a  mixture  of  male  and 
si-nini  (male  children,  in  case  the  male  semen  is  more  vigorous,  female,  wbei 
tV-male  si-un-n  is  the  stronger)  etc.  In  respect  to  Materia  Medica  he  teaches  tlie 
ti-rnal  use  of  tlx?  preparations  of  arsenic,  mercurial  ointment  and  sulphate  of  co|ip0; 
and  th«-  internal  employment  of  brandy,  saltpeter,  borax,  red-c-oral  and  precioui 
OIh'  pri>scri])tinn  of  which  induced  the  utmost  fraud  in  pharmaceutics),  as  wellu 
rlii'tnical  jmrpsnation  of  oil  of  ants.  Moreover  he  does  not  consider  it  Kuperflnoait 
write  'in  addition  to  many  other  sulgects)  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  cbirbttl 
la  character  of  specially  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Orientals)  and  the  *l 
physician,  a  sui>ject  ujion  which  lectures  ought  to  be  given,  or  rather  revived,  is 
univer^ilie^.  for  tliir>  was  done  rluring  the  last  century  almost  everywhere.  TW3 
i>  -ione  no  l«)Mier  is  <lue  probably  to  the  fact,  that  today  we  are  o(\en  in 
where  tin*  eliatlatan  ends  antl  the  true  physician  beiiins. 

A  viTv  shoit  liim*  after  Rhazes  lived  the  Persian  ph^'sician  Aui 
KL  Armas  ,  Ali  Abbas,  died  094), 

who  in  his  "el-Maliki  '  i  Hoyal  Book)  treats  in  a  scientific  manner  the  whole  snl 
of  ini!li'.'ini\  out  acHiording  to  his  own  statement,  follows  the  Arabians  in  m* 
niediea  only,  while  in  all  other  respects  he  is  an  imitator  of  the  Greeks.  He 
pr<iperly  rlcrn:ind<<  of  the  physician  that  las  he  himself  had  done)  he  should  eo 
till'  iieruracy  ot  the  ]nctures  of  disease  found  in  the  books  b}'  his  own  observBl 
at  ilie  luilside.  He  gives  muscles  to  the  eye,  but  occupies  himself  with  feIeolQ|iB 
retle«'iion^  a'*  lo  the  value  of  its  different  i)arts.  In  his  dietetics  (where  he  comoM 
suii"  :is  fo-rl  tor  infants i  he  furnishes  also  an  Arabian  regulation  as  to  clothingi 
sidt-red  in  a  hytrienic  point  t)f  view,  and  notices  likewise  the  necessity  of  takinf 
aeeount  the  deniands  of  habit.  He  is  prominent  among  the  Arabians  as  an 
rical  and  t)plitlialmological  writer.  Yet  he  also  considers  the  uterus  a  veritable 
which  long>  lor  semen  as  its  food.  I'he  extraction  of  the  child  and  embiyofelff 
ncciinlint:  to  .\li  .XblMis,  are  allowable  for  midwives  alone.  His  work  was  t 
into  Latin  umler  the  title  "Pantegni"  by  Constantinus  Africanus,  the  first  author 
introduce  the  .\rabian  writings  into  the  West. 

The  treatise  on  materia  inediea  and  diet  of  Alhervi,  and  the  ooni|l 
dium  of  patholoiTv  of  .\bu  Jafar  Ahmed  ebn  el  Jezzar  (Algazirah,  died  10 
arc  also  to  be  referred  to  this  period. 

"The  Prince  of  Physicians'*  (el  Sheik  el  Reis  —  he  was  also  a  p 
was  the  title  given  by  the  Arabians  to 
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Abu  Ali  el  Hossein  ebn  Abdallah  ebn  Sina  (Ebn  Sina,  Avicenna, 
$0-1037),  in  recognition  of  his  great  erudition,  of  whicli  the  chief  evi- 
ences  are  stored  in  his  "  Canon  ". 

This  work,  though  it  contains  subatantiully  mtrehj  the  conchisitnis  of  tlic  Greeks, 
as  the  text-book  and  law  of  the  healinj:  «rt,  even  as  Inle  as  tlie  first  century  of 
odern  times.  It  includes  anatomy,  pliysiolojry  and  materia  medic-a.  In  it  are 
entioned  camphor,  iron  in  various  formn.  umber,  terra  ninillatM,  sublimate  (be 
ftera  from  Galen  in  the  use  of  chemical  remedies),  cubebs,  aloes,  manna  and  many 
her  dru)2:s.  He  considers  j[old  an9  silver  as  **  blood-purifiers";  hence  gilded  and 
ivered  pills  are,  in  his  view,  specially  efficacious.  He  also  recommends  urine  and 
milar  substances  as  remedies,  while  he  advises  bleeding  at  the  outset  of  disease  at 
remote  point  from,  towards  the  end,  at  a  point  contiguous  to,  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
pileptica.  according  to  him,  should  eat  heartily  at  midday,  less  at  evening.  For 
ktienta  soffering  from  consumption  he  prescribes  venesection,  and  then  gives  sugar 
id  milk;  in  diarrhoea  he  prescribes  gentle  laxatives.  He  also  discusses  compound 
medies,  and  knows  many  "cordials"  etc.,  in  all  which  matters  he  shows  himself  a 
^nuine  Arabian. 

His  pathology  makes  prominent  mention  of  mental  diseases,  and  notices  tic 
>ulooreux  (described  also  by  other  Arabians),  tetanus,  "blueing  of  the  eyes",  three 
trms  of  inflammation  of  the  chest — pleuritis,  muscular  rheumatism  and  niediastinitis 
measles,  the  parples,  albaras  nigra  etc.  He  is  also  said  (according  to  I.eichien- 
em)  to  have  been  the  first  (?)  physician  to  teach  the  contagiousness  of  phthisis. 

In  his  general  pathology  and  therapeutics  he  distinguishes,  among  other  matters, 
fteen  kinds  of  pain,  assumes  four  peripathetico-scholastic  causes  of  diseahc  (the 
aterial,  efficient,  formal  and  final  causes),  preserves  the  Galenic  humoral  pathology 
c.  In  great  coldness  and  in  great  heat  he  gives  no  medicines,  and  considers  the 
ime  remedy  good  in  one  locality,  which  would  be  injurious  if  employed  in  another. 

In  surgery  he  calls  the  extraction  of  cntarnct  a  dangerous  operation,  but  speaks 
favor  of  depression;  declines  to  operate  on  strangulated  hernia:  describes 
incture  of  the  bladder;  the  method  of  direct  reposition  of  the  head  of  the  os  V)rachii 
dislocation,  the  method  by  which  leeches  and  other  foreign  bodies  when  swallowed 
ay  be  removed  from  the  a^sophagus.  hardened  wax  removed  from  the  meatus  etc., 
hile  he  prefers  to  loosen  the  teeth  by  means  of  the  fat  of  tree-toad.s,  rather  than  to 
ill  them  out.  In  obstetrics  he  follows  the  views  of  the  earlier  writers.  In  militarj' 
ruery  (according  to  Frohlich)  he  taught  only  very  little,  and  this  he  borrowed  from 
e  Greeks,  without  giving  his  own  experience. 

The  histor}-  of  Avicenna's  life  is  as  follows.  His  father,  a  rei)utable 
ficial.  who,  at  the  time  of  Avicenna's  birth,  resided  at  Afschena  in 
okhara,  supplied  to  him  very  early  the  foundation  of  all  Oriental  instruc- 
Dn.  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  which  work  he  knew  by  heart  as 
.rly  as  his  tenth  3'ear.  After  this  he  studied  grammar,  dialectics,  astron- 
ny  and  geometry,  learned  from  a  merchant  the  Indian  figures  and  arith- 
etio,  then  devoted  his  time  to  the  Aristotelian  i)hilosophy,  and  finally 
rne<i  his  attention  to  the  stud}'  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
L*storian  Abu  Sahel  Mosichi  and  Abu  Nasr  Alfarabi  at  Bagdad.  As 
rly  as  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  (jualified  to  teach  and  practise  this  pro- 
§5»ion  also.  At  a  later  period  he  became  vizier  at  llaiuadan,  but  was 
prived  of  this  oflBce  and  even  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  wrote  many 
his  medical  works.     He,  indeed,  recovered  his  freedom  and  his  oflice, 
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but,  having  fresh  occasion  to  be  apprehensive  for  his  liberty,  he  kept  hiiOMif 
concealed  for  a  long  time  in  the  house  of  an  apothecary.  Finally,  howeTcr, 
he  was  discovered  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Berdawan.  AgaiD,  ii 
the  garb  of  a  monk,  he  fled  to  Ispahan,  where  he  enjoyed  renewed  dis- 
tinction, but,  undermined  in  health  by  women  and  wine,  he  died  daring  i 
journey  to  Ramadan,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

His  views  as  to  what  is  allowable  to  a  physician  are  characteristic  of  Arabiu 
modes  of  thought  and  ideas.  As  a  priest  he  could  never  employ  reason;  in  Ui 
character  as  a  philosopher,  however,  it  was  permissible  to  make  some  use  of  it  Whoi 
e.  fr.  it  is  asserted  that  jaundice  is  removed  by  looking  at  yellow  objectJ),  he  «ill  no^ 
H8  a  physician,  question  the  fact,  yet,  as  a  philosopher,  he  cautions  against  super- 
stitious remedies. 

For  the  fact  that  Avicenna  became  at  once  the  ruling  "Authority'* 
among  the  Arabians,  and  at  a  later  period  among  the  Christians  also,  the 
circumstance  that  commentaries  upon  his  works  appeared  ioimediatdjr 
(though  he  was  himself  only  a  commentator  and  compiler)  speaks  volameft  ' 

IsHAK  BEN  Amran  (about  900)  of  Bagdad  was  the  founder  of  ArabiiB 
medicine  in  Africa  and  was  crucified. 

IsHAK  BEN  SoLEiMAN  (830-940)  wrotc  ou  dietetic  subjects  and  the 
deportment  and  conduct  of  the  physician. 

Usin^  an  a  guide  the  elementary  qualities,  he  determines  the  value,  not  onlytf 
the  different  kinds  of  flesh,  but  also  of  the  special  parts  of  one  and  the  same  aniniL 
Although  he  was  a  Jew  (hence  called  el-Israili  and  Isaac  Judaeus),  he  declares  poik 
to  be  very  healthy.  He  wns  the  first  (?)  to  introduce  senna.  Very  properly  aliohc 
decides  upon  the  qualities  of  spring  water  in  accordance  with  its  source,  or  in  eonsi4> 
erution  of  the  climate,  and  ^ives  directions  for  the  baking;  of  bread,  a  subject  whidt, 
as  we  know,  Liebijc,  in  recent  times,  did  not  consider  it  superfluous  to  explain. 

About  the  same  period  Abul  Hassan  Garib  ben  Said  (about  830-930) 

composed  some  obstetrical  treatises  (the  only  specimen  of  his  works  which  has  becB 
preserved  to  us),  in  which  were  considered  the  diseases  of  childbed  and  children,  the 
means  for  increasing  the  semen,  the  niethod  of  recojcnizing  the  sex  of  the  foetoiii 
utero.  labor,  sucklinp,  the  rearinj:  of  children  etc.,  while 

Ebn  Serapion  the  Younger  (died  1070), 
in  his  work  "On  Simple  Remedies"  collected  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and 
Arabians  on  this  subject.  Spinach,  nutmeg,  musk,  liquid  amber,  senna,  asafoetidt 
etc.  are  minutely  desciibed,  while  wonderful  accounts  are  given  of  the  procaring  of 
asphalt,  bezoar,  diamonds  and  the  magnetic  stone.  On  materia  medica  and  pbaraft- 
ceutics  (subjects  in  which  his  "Grabadin"  served  for  along  period  as  the  chief  iniide), 
as  well  as  upon  pMthology,  he  wrote  numerous  treatises,  which  were  used  as  text* 
books  in  the  Christian  schools  as  late  as  the  16th  century. 

Jaiija  ben  Masewaih  ben  Ahmed  (Mesue  the  Younger,  died  1015) 
of  Maradin  on  the  Euphrates, 

was  a  pupil  of  Avicenna.  and  ordinary  physician  of  Alhakem  H.  (961-976)  at  Cairo, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian.  He  taught  the  so-called  correction  of  dmgii 
the  preparation  of  extracts  etc. 

The  Christian  physician  Jaiijaii  ebn  Jesla,  of  Bagdad  (died  1100), 

composed  trenti.*<es  on  drugs  and  diseases  in  a  tabular  form,  which  were  entitled 
*'  Takuim  elabdan".     He  apostatized  to  Mahommedanism  in  order  to  be  able  to  ketr 
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tke  lectares  of  Aba  AH  ben  Walid,  and  afterwards,  abused  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
like  a  true  renegade. 

A  rival  of  Avicenna  in  the  fame  won  in  the  department  of  surgery  is 
the  Spanish- Arabian  physician, 

Chalaf  ben  Abbas  Abul  Casim  el-Zahrewi  (Abulcasem,  Alzaha- 
nvins,  Albucasis)  of  Elzahra  (Zahera)  near  Cordova  (936-1013). 
Hit  mediccHsundcal  text-book,  entitled '' Altasrif"  (Compendiaro),  much  of  which, 
like  the  works  of  many  of  the  Arabians,  is  simply  copied  from  the  Greeks  (Puul  of 
Aegina  and  others),  had  until  a  late  period  almost  undisputed  bway.     This  is  eBpeci- 
•Uj  true  of  the  tenth  chapter  on  surgery.     The  indications  for  the  actual  cautery 
form  the  longest  section  of  the  work.     This  may  be  considered  the  Arabian  national 
nutrament,  thongh  it  was  also  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  later  Greeks,  who 
■bank  from  the  knife.     It  was  recommended  in  numerous  diseases,  from  feebleness 
of  nemory  to  spontaneous  luxations  and  hernia,  as  well  as  for  the  staying  of  arterial 
kcmorrhajce,  when  complete  division  of  the  vessel  and  Ftyptics  failed.     1  he  form  of 
t^  instruments  varied  with  the  locality  and  oijoct  of  the  operation.     His  treatise  on 
operations  includes  very  numerous  procedures,  as  ligation  of  arteries  in  their  contin- 
uity, amputation  (amputations  above  the  knee  and  elbow  he  was  probably  the  first  to 
ioterdict  as  too  dangerous  —  Wernher);   suture  of  the  intestine  with  threads  scraped 
from  the  intestinal  coat;   the  operations  for  hare-lip,  ranula,  exsection  of  necrosed 
bone,  eotting  of  fistula  (also  the  use  of  the  ligature  and  the  cautery),  operations  for 
/foitre  and  aneurism,  ligation  of  staphyloma,  operation  for  cataract,  puncture  of  the 
cornea,  different  forms  of  suture,  lithotripsy  (by  implication),  use  of  the  silver  cathe- 
ter (instead  of  the  copper  ones  used  heretofore),  exploring  trocar,  artificial  teeth  of 
beef-bone  etc.     Lithotomy  in  women  should  be  performed  by  midwives  under  the 
direction  of  the  physician,  as  follows : 

"The  6nger  should  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  of  virgins,  into  the  vagina  of 
married  women;  then  an  incision  should  be  made,  in  virtrins  to  the  left  and  below 
into  the  labium,  in  married  women  between  the  urethra  and  os  pubis,  so  that  in  both 
cases  the  wound  is  oblique." 

He  performs  venesection,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabians,  upon  the  sound  side, 
and  recommends  the  employment  of  the  same  with  the  view  of  prophylaxis,  an  idea 
from  which  snbsequently  originated  a  pernicious  custom.   (Stahl.) 

Besides  the  surgical  diseases  already  noticed  from  his  treatise  on  operations,  he 
recognizes  a  gangrenous  epidemic  erj-sipelas,  warty  excrescences,  fractures  (which, 
after  the  manner  of  hisajre.  he  rectifies  by  means  of  machines —  a  cruel  procedure 
of  which  reminiscences  still  exist  among  the  public)  and  wounds.  His  operative 
midwifery  knows  nothing  outside  of  the  same  art  among  the  Greeks,  save  the  recog- 
nition of  an  abdominal  pregnancy  discharging  by  external  suppuration.  Plates  of 
instruments  adorn  the  work.  He  valued  anatomy  as  an  important  aid  in  the  practice 
of  surgery. 

In  his  pathology  he  recognizes  crusta  luctoa,  and  the  results  of  the  use  of  mer* 
curr  in  the  form  of  affections  of  the  mouth  and  salivation,  but  follows  in  the  main  the 
teachiuifs  of  Rha/es. 

Abd  el  Malik  Abu  Merwan  ebn  Zoiir  (1113-11G2,  119G?,  Abim- 
eron,  Avenzoar),  son  of  a  physician,  and  probably  a  Jew,  was  also  born  in 
Spain,  at  Pentaflor,  near  Seville.  He  died  honored  as  •'  The  Wise  and 
Ulustrious",  titles  which  he  won  by  a  freedom  from  prejudice,  so  extensive 
that  he  ventured  to  contradict  even  Galen,  a  hazardous  undertaking, 
especially  for  an  Arabian,  at  that  period. 
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In  his  time  too  it  was   considered  disi:raceful  to  practise  operative  snrgerr. 
Nevcrthelea.s  he,  like  Albucasis,  practised  it  with  marked  distinction,  excepting,  faov- 
ever,  liiliotomy,  which   was  also  considered  so  excessively  disjrraceful   among  tlie 
Greeks.      He  even  performed  experimental  operations  on  the  lower  animals,  and, 
indeed,  the  first  total  extirpation  of  the  uterus  is  ascribed  to  him,  thotijEh  his  opera- 
tion arose  from  confounding  the  uterus  with  an  accidental  abscess.     In  general,  how- 
ever, he  was  satisfied  with  plasters  etc..  and,  indeed,  proposed  to  remove  stone  in  tlw 
bladder  by  the  internal  use  of  the  oil  of  dates,  and  exostoses  by  the  magnet— li 
physiolo<;y,  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  importance  of  organs,  he  calls  attention  \» 
the  fact  that  no  organ  can  perform  its  functions  properly  without  the  aid  of  another 
(e.  ii.  the  brain  or  lungs  without  the  liver),  and  that  one  cannot,  therefore,  distininiish 
any  one  organ  as  the  most  important.     Further,  in  opposition  to  Galen,  he  assifu 
scn.sibility  to  the  teeth  and  the  bones,  and  holds  that  the  continuance  of  life  dependi 
upon  a  correct  crasis  of  the  humors.     In  a'tioloj^ical  matters  he  lays  stress  upon  tbc 
deleterious  qualities  of  the  air  of  swamps.    His  special  pathology  mentions  pericsrdidi 
and  pericardial  exudation,  consumption  from  ab.scess  of  the  stomach,  mediastinitii, 
growths  in  the  stomach,  salivary  concretions  under  the  tongue,  quinsy  from  paralTM 
of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  etc.     Therapeutically  he  recommends  in  inflummationi 
venesection  always  on  the  sound  side,  the  milk  cure  in  con.sumption,  considers— 
ajrain  in  opposition  to  Galen  —  aniaurosis  curable  etc.     It  is  important  to  observe 
also  the  fact  that  his  book  **Taisir",  in  which  he  records  the  foregoing  results  of  bli 
expmence,  avoids  all  subtilties,  and  lays  down  experience  as  the  sole  guide  of  the 
physician. 

A  pupil  of  Avenzoar  was 

Abul  Welid  Muiiammed  bkn  Ahmei>  ebn  Roscud  (Averroes)  of 
Cordova,  the  Mohammedan  '* Spinoza"  (Sepp),  a  man  who  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon   his  own   time  and  succeeding  ages.     He  was  a 
religious  free-thinker,  who,  hiding  himself  behind  the  precepts  of  pUiloeo- 
phy,  awakened   doubts  as  to  the  creed  of  the  church,  and  the  eh  arch 
accordingly  hated  him  bitterly.     He  died  at  a  good  old  age,  in  Morocco  in 
the  year  1198,  after  having  suffered  bitter  pereecution  at  the  bands  of  hit 
fellow-believers,  in  consequence  of  the  pantheistic  views  awakened  in  him 
by  the  study  of  Aristotle,  whose  trustiest  follower  he  was  among  all  the 
Arabians.     lie  was   chiefly   a  philosopher,  like  almost   all  the   ArabiaB 
physicians,  but,  by  reason  of  his  opposition  to  Galen,  and  of  a  few  pecaliar 
views  preserved  in  his  *'  Collijat*'  (Compendium),  he  deserves  also  a  place 
in  medicine. 

With  Aristotle  (whom,  as  we  know,  the  Nestorians  had  made  accessible  to  the 
Arabians),  he  claimed  sensibility  for  the  heart,  while  in  other  respects  he  held  it 
merely  the  place  of  orijiin  of  the  arteries.  He  considered  the  ethereal  principle 
inherent  in  the  semen  the  only  essential  anient  in  generation,  and  declared  the  poui- 
bility,  by  means  of  this,  that  a  woman  mi^ht  be  impre<rnated  in  a  bath,  in  which  a 
short  time  before  a  man  had  had  a  seminal  emission.  He  was  prompted  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  opinion  by  the  oath  of  a  cunnin;;  wife,  who  had,  at  all  events,  got  in  a  bad 
condition  without  the  aid  of  her  husband.  The  sen.^e  of  si^ht  he  sought  in  the  leM 
of  the  eye.  The  small-pox.  according  to  his  teaching,  never  befalls  the  Rame  indi- 
vidual more  than  once.  In  therapeutics  he  rejects  the  employment  of  mathematical 
formulue  in  the  compounding  of  remedies,  and  holds,  instead,  that  the  duty  of  tke 
physician  consists  chietiy  in  the  application  of  general  principles  to  special  cases. 
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The  distinguished  Jewish- Arabian  theologian,  philosopher,  mathcma- 
ician,  astronomer,  jeweler  and  physician,  Abu  Amran  Musa  ben  Meimun 
il  Cordobi  (Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon,  Maimonides,  Rambam),  during  the 
persecutions  which  Averro^s  had  to  endure,  even  at  the  hands  of  his  earlier 
patron  Al  Mansur  Yacub  (died  1198),  king  of  Morocco  and  Spain,  showed 
himself  a  generous  pupil  of  that  savant  by  supporting  him  and  obtaining 
for  him  a  refbge  among  the  Jews.  Maimonides  was  born  at  Cordova  (1135 
or  1139),  and  died  ordinar}'  physician  to  the  sultan  Saladin  in  £gypt 
A.  D.  1204  or  1208.i 

He  composed  so-called  "Aphorisms",  in  the  st3*le  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
(vhom  he   carefully  followed),   wrote   on    dietetics,   haemorrhoids,    the   causes   and 
lymDtoms  of  disease,   and    furnished  an   improved    method   of  circumcision.      As 
txtmples  of  his  dietetic  prescriptions  we  ma^*  quote  the  followinii:     "Honey  and 
»ine  are  injurious  for  c4iildren,  but  beneficial  for  the  old,  particularly  in  winter.     In 
fQminer  a  third  less  quantity  should  be  taken."     'Durinjr  sleep  one  should  neither 
tic  opon  the  face  nor  the  back,  but  only  on  the  side;    during  the  early  part  of  the 
oight  upon  the  left  side,  towards  its  close  upon  the  ri^rht.     One  should  not  yield  to 
•leep  until  3-4  hours  after  supper,  and  should  not  sleep  in  the  day-time."     "  Coitus  is 
■Jot  fruitful  when  one  is  surfeited  or  hungry,  but  only  when  digestion  is  completed, 
^or  is  it  successful  in  the  sitting  posture  or  standing."  (Oppler.)     All  of  this  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Arabico-Jewish  fashion  with  its  subtle  refinements! 

About  the  same  i)eriod  lived 

Abd  el  Letif  ben  Jussup  ben  Muhammed  (1162-1231),  a  native  of 
Bagdad. 

He  studied  medicine  in  his  native  cit^*  and  is  famous  for  his  description  of  his 
travels  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  studying  the  natural  sciences.  He  composed  166 
treatises  relating  to  philosophy,  medicine,  history  aiui  philology  —  an  exquisite 
example  of  the  erudition  and  fertility  of  tlio  Arabians.  His  "  In) proved  Anatomy  " 
is  no  longer  extant.  This  work  contained,  as  the  sole  Arabi»n  contribution  to 
inatomy,  the  statement  that  the  lower  jaw  (and  the  os  sacrum  usually)  consisted  of  a 
lingle  bone  only. 

Equally  famous  as  a  scientific  traveller  and  learned  botanist  is  Abd, 
/^LLAH  ben  Ahmed  ebn  el  Beituar  (Ebn  Beitar),  who  was  *- Teacher  of 
Medicine"  and  vizier  at  Cahirah  and  died  in  Damascus  in  1248. 

His  work  on  "Simple  Medicines"  is  founded  upon  the  writings  of  Galen, 
C)ii»3corides  etc.,  together  with  his  own  obf^ervations.  The  latter  enabled  him  to 
;orrect  some  mistakes  of  Dioscorides,  whom  in  the  main,  however,  he  follows.  His 
Knowledge  of  plants  surpassed  considerably'  that  of  'J'heophrastus  and  Dioscorides 
a-wut  200). 

The  most  famous  medical  historian  among  the  Arabians  was 

Abi'L  Abbas  ebn  Abu  Oseibia  Ml  waffik  ed  Din  (Oseibia,  12u3- 
1273)  of  Damascus, 

irho.  however,  wrote  also  on  medical  subjects  and  mcntion.s  e.  g.  the  chorda  venoroa, 
irhich  he  cures  by  laying  the  penis  upon  a  stone  support  and  striking  it  violentlj' 
w'lih  the  fij»t.  His  "Biography  of  Distinguished  Physicians"  treats  of  Arabian. 
Persian,  Indian,  Egyptian,  Christian  and  other  medical  men. 

I.    The  precise  dates  of  many  of  these  Arabian  physicians  vary  according  to  different 
authorities.     (H.) 
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Of  less  reputation  than  the  foregoing  physicians  were :  j 

Ebn  Badschdsch  (Avempas,  Aven  Pas,  died  1138),  who  was  poiMl 

by  his  "Colleagues"; 

Abraham  ben  Meir  (Avemezel,  1093-1168)  of  Toledo,  who 

Rome ; 

Abul  Hassan  el  Muktar  ebn  Botlan  or  Eluchasem  EliaHj 

(died  1052); 

HossEiN  EL  Isterabadi  (about  1155);  ^ 

Ebn  Dsciiemi  Hibetallah  (12th  centurj-;,  a  Jew,  his  pupil; 
Ebn  el  Ainzarbi  (died  1153);  I 

Ebn  Dschemi  ;  j 

Ali  Rodwan  (died  lOGl  or  1068);  j 

Meciiitar  (about  1150),  an  Armenian  ;  ; 

Fakr-ed-Din  el  Razi  (1149-1210),  a  philosopher  and  physiciaai 
The  gyncecologists  ;  i 

Abi)  er  Rahman  (about  1169),  a  physician  of  Haleb,  author  ^ 

"  Exposition  of  the  Mjsteries  of  Women  "; 

Ebn  Hobal  Muhaddib  ed  Din  of  Bagdad  (1117-1203);  ^ 

Gijat  el  (iEiTH  (about  1335),  "  On  general  medicine  ";  j 

Ahmed  ben  Jusup   el   Jafedi  (about  1341),  author  of  a  am 

compendium  ;  j 

Nefis  ben  Audh,  a  physician  of  Samarcand  (about  1424); 
Dawii)  el  Antaki  i.  e.  "the  Blind"  of  Misr,*  (died  at  Mecca Ij 
The  oculists  :  \ 

Ali  ben  Isa  (11th  century)  el  Kahal,  i.  e.  the  oculist,  wrote  ati^ 

entitled  Tedhkireth  el  Kahalin,  or  "  Admonition  to  Oculists  *';  j 

Abil  Kasem  Omar  ben  Ali  el  Musly  of  Mosul  (11  century)!^ 

a  ''  Manthekel  "  or  "  Epitome  of  Ophthalmology  *';  j 

Kotb-ed-Din  el  ScHiRAZi  (1236-1311)  of  Shiraz,  at  once  an  uM 

mer,  philosopher  and  physician  ; 

Ebn  el  Nefis  (Annafis,  died  1288  or  1296,  aged  nearly  80),  a  fli 

jurist  and  juristic  author  of  Damascus  ;  the  Armenian 

Alcanaml'sali  (alK)ut  1258),  probably  identical  with  Abu Ikasem^ 

1.  In  the  Oriental  universities  (medrese;  professor  -  muderris ;  study  >«! 
student,  especial]}*  of  theolojiy,  =  softa)  there  are  many  blind  students  01 
the  present  da}-.  (These,  however,  are  usually  destined  to  be  mueddiol 
announce  the  hours  of  prayer).  In  1H75  the  university  Azhar  had  321  pi4 
and  10,780  Htudents  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Eiat.  They  are  dividil 
special  riwaks.  correspond injc  to  the  mediapval  "  Bursa.'",  and  the  latter  odl 
origin,  doubtless,  to  the  Arabian  models.  The  most  populous  riwAk  ^ 
Egyptian;  that  of  the  Syrians  numbered  2;')0  students;  of  the  Turkl  f 
Bagdad  3  students  etc.  The  proportions  are  the  same  as  in  the  goldM 
Arabian  learninjr.    (Kleinpaul.)    (Baas). 

The  mo.sque  el  Azhar  at  Cairo  was  built  by  the  vizier  of  the  FatimiM 
Moez-ledinillah  in  i)T2.  In  connection  with  it  was  established  a  school 
speedily  grow  into  a  Mussulman  university.     (H.) 
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AH,  a  philosopher  and  physician  of  Bagdnd,  who  collected  everj'thing 

on  Oplitbalmology  by  the  Chalda^aJis,  Tiulians,  Jews  and  Ambians, 

ever  tlie  Arabians  pnxiuced  nothing  new  in  ophihalmology,  although 

department  in  which  they  frequently  labored. 
ABr  Bekr  ben  el  Bedr,  (died  12^0)  an  equcrr}*  by  profession  f  and 
ubammed  beo  Jakub  el  Cheili, 

Iq  the  pharmaeteS}  first  introtluced»  as  noticed  above,  by  the  Arabians 

fmi  puMic  pharmacy  was  erected  by  A I  Mansnr  in  the  yciir  745),  the 

leots  —  those  of  medicine  as  well  —  learnetj  pharmaceutical  preparations 

inanipulationa,  aceoi*ding  to  the  Arabian  pharmacopoeias  and  disi>eii- 

eB  (Krabadin,  Gmbadin),  under  the  direction  of  teachers  and  masters. 

works  eontained  a  list  of  the  drugs  to  be  kept  in  store,  and  directions 

the  preparation  and  preservation  of  medicines.     The  state,  however, 

d  to  see  that  the  proper  medicines  were  always  kept  plentifully  on 

iud  were  not  sold  at  too  high  a  price  —  arraugemeuta  wliit-h,  as  we 

ow,  exist  even  to-day  and  with  the  very  best  results. 

We  will,  therefore,  in  this  place  add  the  names  of  those  authors,  who 
idered  s|>ecial  service  in  the  department  of  pharmaceutical  si-ience, 
l^iriiose  practical  work  in  pharmaceutics  and  the  institutions  subservient  to 
%kit  art  has  rendered  them  meritorious,  and  who  have,  therefore,  without 
^ubt,  int'diately  or  immediately,  greatly  advanced  practical  medicine  also. 
The  roost  famous  of  these  names  is  that  of  a  certain  G^ber,  concerning ' 
irhose  life  and  circumstances,  in  spite  of  his  fame,  reports  differ  very 
witUjly.  Sometiroes  c.  g.  he  passes  for  a  native  Greek,  apostatized  to 
Isfaunlsm.  sometimes  for  an  Arabian  of  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  whose 
pr^^pt^r  name  was  Abu  Musa  Jafer  el  Sufi,  and  again  even  two  different 
pefiNms  are  included  under  the  one  name,  viz  :  Jafer  el  ^^adik  and  his  pupil 
Jmfvf  rl  Tarsufi  (699-765). 

'*  ;^i»r   his  name  ar«  still  extent  unme  chf^mieal  treatises  fone  under  the  lidt* 

niiA'K  in  which  are  deacribeii  the  |tn-|mranr>ti  of  laiiie  infernftlis^  snhlimate, 

iniJk  of  stilphiir,   ttt'tiHcial  einnftlmr  HG*     Uirfnrturmiely.  however^  he 

(den  which  has  t'liusfd  Hi  much  mischief  in  the  minil«  atid  life  of  many 

kinci.  %i/,  thftt  bv  cfrtain  methrniM  the  biiJ-er  m(?tals  nniy  be  conv<»rtc'd  into  the 

r,    «nd   that  the  lulter  i  since  the  b»Aer  inirredients  of  the  metal  have  been  re- 

iiiciin?d»  pof«eM  jil&o  the  faruh?  of  remiivlriti  the  uncleanneiis,  that  is  the  diseases,  of 

lii«  budj.     Ue  rUu  forwarded  alcheniistic  delui?^ion^  bv  the  assiamptioti  that  sulphtir 

attd  Btereiiry  were  the  bapiis  of  all  the  metals.     The  theory  of  the  transmutation  of 

mittfttji  flepe tided  upon  correct,  )mt  faWly  interpreted,  observstfotiti.     "By  ex):)ubiQti 

^mntphnr,  giA**utk  —  ev^rythini:  which  posse&sed  lustre  was  a  metal  —  wa»  chai)g;ed 

I  i.     From  ihi?   lend  by  further  trenttnent  with   fire  we  ^et  (by  reduction)  a 

pisinlJty   of  hiUer  and  from  the  silver  we  separate  cold.     Alchemy  rejrarded 

th*  tTons  a^  productioni,  and   the   lend,  silver  and  itold  ns  product*  of  ita 

nia^., .,i  u§,'      '*Gold  by  heaiinff  with  »ial  Ammoniac  took  on  a  red  color     What 

uma  mont  natumt  tbt-n  to  the  inexperienced  mind  than  to  believe  that  the  properties 
of  t]i»  fii*'tala  depended  upon  certain  constituents,  and  ihat  by  the  nbgtractinn  or 
•dditioci  of  certain  c$iih«trtnce»  the  properties  of  silver  and  irold  miteht  be  attained  ?  Tbe 
Uapoleci  tiaetar#  pro<iuc«'d  the  color,  a  more  perfect  tincture  tnifi;ht  frive  the  lackiufl 
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qualities."  i  f-iebijr  )  The  first  phase  of  chemistrj  too  was  chiefly  synthetic.  1^ 
was  not  until  the  17th  century  that  this  science  entered  upon  the  analytic  n^ 
In  fact  all  the  natural  sciences  Mncindin}:  in<'dicine)  in  their  early  grades  of  ^ 
opmcMit  pursue  chiefly  the  synthetic  route.  To-day  the  8,vnthetic  method,  as  well 
is  reviv**d  in  chemistry,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  precedinjr  anal3-8is. 

Among  other  authors  of  pharmaceutical  treatises 

Sabi:r  ebx  .Saiiel,  (died  804).  president  of  the  school  at  Jondtflj 
published  the  first  -Grabadin  "*  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century; 

Abl'l  Solt  Omaja  (10G8-1134)  wrote  -^On  Simple  MediciiMft| 
text-book  of  anatomy  etc.; 

The  Christian  physician  ; 

Amin  ei>  Daula  ebx  el  Talmid  (1070-1164)  left  us  an  *-Ani 
arium  "; 

Abi'  Jaker  el  Gafiki  (died  107 

Nedschib  ed-dix  el  Samarkaxdi  < 
Catalogue  of  Medicines  ",  a  treatise 
and  Causes  of  Disease";  and  | 

Kbx  el  Kotbi  (about  1311).  a  physician  of  Bagdarl,  was  the  4 
of  a  treatise  entitled  "  What  the  Physician  should  know".  i 

In  123(>  Conlova  fell  before  Ferdinand  III.,  the  Saint  (113a-lj 
of  Castile;  in  12r)8  Bagdad  succumbed  to  the  Tartars,  and  with  I 
two  chief  seals  of  Arabian  science,  that  science  itself  was  oveitlll 
Only  the  extermination  of  the  industrious,  high-bred,  but  over  refill 
clf'tMninaU*,  Moors  of  Spain  (1402 1,  practised  under  the  veil  of  the  ( 
of  Christ,  and  by  the  *•  Most  Catholic  "  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (1452-1 
was  ru!LMle(i  to  remove  the  Arabian  people  entirely  out  of  the 
lh«»  nations  advancing  in  civilization.  It  must  be  remembered  too  1 
Arabians,  even  in  the  meridian  of  their  i)ower,  planted  by  their  want 
till*  gtfrni  of  their  own  decline  and  overthrow.  As  conquerors, 
their  luxury,  immorality  (harems,  pivderasty)  and  intermixture  wit| 
snlijngated  peo|)les  etc.,  they  rather  plundered  than  utilized  the  wealtM 
which  they  seized.  All  these  are.  doubtless,  vices  which  accompany  thel 
of  scientific  and  artistic  cuUivation  among  other  nations,  and — the  stat^ 
is  MS  .sad  as  true — occasion  and  accelerati'  its  transfer  to  different  li 

Arabian  medicine,  entirely  independent  of  its  intro<luction  intQ^ 
ology  of  a  few  new  and  important  diseases,  rendered  itself  of  eni 
.service  to  general  medicine  in  the  following  directions  : 

1.  It  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greeks  and  made  them  aecetri| 
the  West  (though  in  a  corrupted  tbrm),  until,  thix>ugh  the  revival  of  I 
ing,  the  Greek  writers  could  be  once  more  studied  in  the  original,  j 
transfer  of  (ireck  .science,  including  medicine,  to  the  West  was  accompi 
through  Italy  and  Si)ain,  and  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  CharleOfi 
though  it   became  more  marked   in  the  following  centuries.     By  8 

1.  This  work  eontimuMl  in  ;:eiu>riil  use  aiiKini:  the  Anihiiins  until  superseded! 
"  Antiiloiariuin"  of  Amin  ed-Duuiu  vhu  el-Tuhnid  about  1125.     (H.)  , 
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■ibians  acquired  very  high  importance  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
kv  West,  and  particularly  in  its  medical  culture.  Hence  the  popular  scorn 
rthe  Arabians,  manifested  by  those  who  proclaim  only  "new  facts  as 
Bqaisitions  "  in  medicine,  seems  entirely  out  of  place. 

Indirectly  Arabian  civilization  and  culture  was  of  further  advantage 
k  that  it  awakened,  by  its  own  too  servile  imitation,  an  opposition  against 
h  teachers,  and  even  against  itself. 

2.  It  introduced  a  great  number  of  new  and  active  remedies  from  tiie 
^getable  kingdom,  and  especially  from  the  department  of  chemistry  (a 
ience  which  it  fairly  created),  and  brought  to  life  the  pharmacies,  as  an 
Irance  in  practice. 

3.  It  contributed  directly  to  the  reform  of  practical  medicine  by  the 
^bition  of  chemical*  remedies  :  indirectly  by  the  union  of  the  natural 
■neeB  with  medicine,  which  (on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  indeed)  had  its 
Hn  with  them. 

r  4.  It  first  entered  upon  the  clinical  method  of  instruction,  though  it 
■ped  for  itself  very  little  advantage  therefrom. 

5.  It  preserved  a  lay  medicine  at  a  time  when,  as  in  the  West,  priests 
d  monks  only,  in  Christian  ignorance,  treated  the  sick  with  supernatural 
1  superstitious  remedies  —  a  period  which,  without  the  Arabians,  would 
I  lasted  at  least  longer  than  it  actually  did. 

Such  are  the  services  which  secure  to  the  Arabians,  for  all  time,  an 
hKffable  position  in  the  history  of  medical  culture.  The  Arabians,  how- 
V  did  not  fade  from  the  ranks  of  the  great  cultured  nations  until,  after 
Klatively  short  period  of  bloom,  the\'  became  historically  senescent,  and 
other  and  more  powerful  races  (in  conjunction  with  whom  they  had 
wives  labored  in  part)  were  able  to  assume  the  burden  of  further 
t^riopment^  even  in  medicine.  Histor}-  teaches  also  the  teleology  of 
ml  life,  and  in  this  case,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  able 
detCTmine  the  existence  of  that  law  of  development,  in  accordance  with 
lich  nations,  after  attaining  the  meridian  of  their  intellectual  and  social 


TW  Arabians  were  extreme!}'  well  versed  in  chemistry  and  technology.  They 
were  acquiiiiited  e.  p.  with  the  use  of  powder  and  of  artillery  before  the  West. 
Eren  as  early  as  the  11th  century  it  is  said  of  them  that  "The  ship  oS  the  king 
of  Touis  carried  with  it  a  number  of  iron  tubes,  from  which  was  thrown  much 
thanderiniE  fire"  (Pedro  de  Leon's  chronicle  of  Alfonso  VI).  They  derived  from 
China  a  knowledge  of  paper,  and  as  early  as  GoO  made  silk  paper  for  themselves 
in  Samarcand,  and  cotton  paper  in  Mecca  in  700.  The  latter  was  introduced  into 
\  Spain  in  the  I2th  century.  (In  Egypt  papyrus  was  still  employed  in  the  begin- 
i  unx  of  the  9tb  century,  although  other  paper  was  known.  A  piece  two  metres 
I  lonf[  and  tH)  centimetres  broad  cost  about  68  cents.)  At  the  same  period,  and 
tboat  500  years  before  the  West,  they  alHO  made  woodcuts  for  the  ornamentation 
of  paper  MS.  (Linen  or  rag  paper  is  not  mentioned  in  the  West  before  about 
1400.)  The  Arabians  also  received  from  China  the  compass,  which  they  im- 
proved and  employed  as  early  as  the  12th  century  on  sea  voyages  and  journeys 
acroM  the  deserts.  They  are  said  too  to  have  constructed  the  pendulum  clock 
a*  early  as  aboat  1300. 
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culture,  decay  physicall}'  and  mentall}*  —  a  law  whose  inexorability  we  mif 
humanly  deplore,  but  whose  grandeur  in  sustaining  the  active  coanei 
histor}'  must  fill  us  with  astonishment.     From  the  grounds  of  the  past  aai  ^' 
fertilized  by  the  good  remains  of  decaying  culture,  new  and  fhiitfbl  n 
must  be  transplanted  and  cultivated.     Ancient  civilizationB  never  pM 
away  until  the  germs  of  the  new  are  alread}'  planted  so  widely,  and  hi 
become  so  vigorous,  that  the}*  can  continue  to  grow  independently.    Soi 
early  antiquity  Egyptians  and  Assyro-Babylonians,  at  a  later  period  Gre^ 
and  Romans,  withdrew  fVom  the  scene.     After  them  came  the  Arabiaii^ 
and  when  these  had  disappeared,  new  races  began  at  once  to  assume  thdr 
role.     Lack  of  progress  and  activity  in  any  people  fhmishes  the  cue  te 
the  development  of  power  in  another.     Such  is  the  law  for  the  consen'atki 
of  force,  even  in  the  life  of  the  human  race  ! 

EPIDEMICS  OF  THE  BTZANTINE  AND  ASABIAN  EP00H8  OF  KEDIOnTE. 

The  medical  culture  of  the  Byzantine  empire  and  of  the  Arabia^ 
discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  vanished,  as  such,  from  the  stage  flfl 
history.  The  same  fate  has  likewise  befallen  a  form  of  disease  dista- 
guished  as  "The  Plague  of  tlie  Ancients".  The  case,  however,  is  diffenit 
with  respect  to  the  epidemic  diseases  of  the  skin,  first  introduced  i 
nosology  by  the  Arabians,  and  which  have  impressed  ujxjn  their  medidai 
a  stamp  so  definite  that,  independent  of  this  connexion  the}'  could  not  bi 
suitably  treated  historically.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  most  suitable  place  (■ 
the  completion  of  the  picture  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization)  to  ooosidcr 
the  epidemics  and  the  new  epidemic  diseases,  which  either  actually  occuncd 
within  their  period,  or  were  first  described  by  representatives  of  that  period. 

The  Middle  Ages  was  the  period  for  the  forcible  remodelling  of 
humanity  in  both  a  spiritual  and  cori>oreul  view.  In  the  latter  directkl 
the  causes  already  partially  considered  in  the  preceding  pages  were  active, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  especial I3*  the  numerous  and  frightfully  murderoH 
epidemics;  so  that,  from  a  medical  standpoint,  we  might  name  this  period 
the  age  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  period 
were  particularly  ravaged  by  them.  None  can,  therefore,  wonder  that  thi 
Middle  Ages  left  to  succeeding  times  only  one-half  the  population  which 
they  had  themselves  received  at  their  beginning  ! 

One  of  the  most  frightful  visitations,  which,  in  the  form  of  diaease, 
have  ever  befallen  mankind,  bears  in  history  the  name  of  Th£  Plaucs  of 
Justinian,  since  it  raged  throughout  almost  the  whole  reigu  of  thit 
emperor  (527-565).  But  it  also  continued  beyond  this  period,  prevailing 
nearly  70  complete  years  (from  about  531  to  about  600),  touching  in  its 
devastating  march  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world,  and  not  sparing 
even  the  most  remote  barbarians,  the  Persians  and  the  Germans. 

As  is  the  case  with  nil  epidemics  of  ancient  times,  many  forerunners  and  attend- 
ants of  the  Justinian  plague  are  mentioned.  Their  connexion  with  thette  epidemici 
is,  however,  partially  inexplicable  (though  the  credulity  of  mankind  knows  re«di)f 
how  to  explain  it),  e.  >:.  that  of  comets,  earthquakes,  eclipses  of  the  sun ;  in  part  thcj 
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id  in  reciprocal  relations  as  caase  or  effect,  like  drou}cht,  famine  etc.  Thus  there 
irred  before  the  plagae  of  which  we  are  speaking  an  earthquake,  which  in  a  few 
nentfl  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  populous  city  of  Antioch,  and,  from  the 
ihinilS  conflagration,  laid  the  rest  in  ashes,  so  that  25,000  persons  were  buried  in 
ruins  and  the  flames.  Then  comets  of  wonderful,  and,  to  the  superstitious,  of 
ibtful,  form,  appeared,  and  throuvchout  a  whole  year  there  was  a  remarkable 
keninn^  of  the  sun,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  numerous  volcanic  outbreiiks  of  the 
rae  period. 

From  the  year  5H8,  however,  there  raged  for  a  year  or  more  a  general  famine, 
ich  in  Italy  alone  brought  to  a  miserable  end  an  innumerable  host  of  men — among 
i  Piceni  alone  50.000  peasants  pcri.slied.  Marks  of  various,  but  always  remarkable, 
lors.  appeared  likewise  upon  houses,  stones,  clothing  and  even  food, —  everything, 
d  their  significance  was  magnified  by  Christian  superstition,  then  in  the  bloom  of 
uth.  into  all  that  is  frightful  and  terrible. 

With  such  harbingers  and  attendants,  and  after  a  destructive  conflagration  which 
d  reduced  to  ashes  the  great  hospital  in  that  city,  there  appeared  in  Constantinople 
the  year  5:{1  a  form  of  death  (if  I  may  use  that  expression),  which  was  originally 
Ir  local.  The  general  plague,  however,  originated  in  the  year  542  in  lower  Egypt. 
lence  it  spread  its  devastation  up  the  Nile  and  away  from  that  stream  into  Asia 
inor.  at  first  confining  itself  to  the  coa.st,  but  gradually  bearing  into  the  interior  of 
e  continents  similar  devastation  and  equal  misery.  Constantinople  was  speedily 
tacked,  and  (according  to  the  almost  incre<lible  accounts)  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
rerify  5,000-10,000  human  beings  perished  there  daily.  In  the  next  year,  however, 
e  plague  striding  over  Greece  to  the  West  reached  Italy.  In  545  it  extended  into 
iol,  and  in  546  reached  the  Rhine,  whose  bordering  cities  (at  that  time  in  the  bloom 
prosperity),  from  Bingen  over  Ma}ence,  tlif*  metropolis,  to  Schlett.^tadt,  it  depopu- 
ted  with  its  ravages.  After  this  first  '  period"  of  fifteen  years  (which  it  is  said  to 
ixe  afterwards  also  uniformly  maintained),  the  disease  became  milder,  though  it  did 
►t  entirely  disappear,  until  in  558  it  visited  Constantinople  for  the  second  time,  with 
irrors  only  heightened  by  comparison  witb  its  first  a.ssault.  So  fiercely  did  it  rage 
at  the  towers  upon  the  walls  were  unroofed,  filled  to  the  brim  with  corpses,  and 
en  again  covered  in,  since  hands  were  wanting  to  assist  in  their  burial,  while  many 
"  those  who  lent  aid  in  this  horrible  labor  of  heaping  up  the  dead  fell  down  them- 
Ives  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  their  task.  Thus  new  causes  of  death  in  the  form 
*  the  horrible  gases  of  decomposition  were  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in  these  fearful 
ore-houses.  In  other  cases  the  dead  were  treated  more  judiciously  and  hvgienically 
r  sinking  the  corpses  in  the  open  sea  with  the  aid  of  a  ship  specially  appointed  for 
lat  purpose,  though  some  bodies  were  carried  by  the  waves  back  to  the  shore  — 
readful  tokens  of  warning  to  those  who  yet  survived. 

In  this  plague,  however,  the  general  ininiinence  of  death  broke  down  all  the 
irriers  of  custom  and  shame  to  such  a  degree  that  only  the  worst  of  mankind  seem 
»  have  survived.  In  the  year  565  this  unprecedented  pla«:ue  visited  Italy  a  second 
me  so  severely  that  the  Romans  could  not  advance  against  their  enemien. 

For  lone  years  this  plague  endured,  intermixed  at  the  close  with  the  small-pox, 
reeping  away  in  its  devastating  course  the  bloom  of  manhood  and  j'outh,  and 
•stroying  the  greater  part  of  women,  maidens  and  children  in  all  the  then  known 
orld.  It  loosened  too  almost  all  the  rootlets  of  the  ancient  civilization,  po  that  the 
iihered  stem  was  able  to  maintain  for  centuries  only  a  feeble  and  sickly  existence. 

No  medical  author  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  phenomena  of  this  plague, 
he  profane  historians  report  upon  it  in  the  following  words  (vid.  Hicser): 

'*Here,  however,  it  beg^n  in  the  following  manner.  To  many  persons  appari- 
on.«  appeared  under  the  'orm  of  some  human  being  or  another.     Those,  however, 
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who  met  them  were  seized  by  the  disease,  while  they  believed  that  they  had  recer 
a  blow  from  the  spectre.  In  the  bej^inning  many  sought  by  prayers  and  expiitoij 
offerings  to  prevent  these  horrors,  but  in  vain;  for  even  in  the  t«mples  destmctioi 
overtook  them.  Others  shut  themselves  up  in  their  apartments,  but  then  tl 
appeared  visions  in  a  dream,  or  they  heard  a  voice  which  called  to  them  that  tbcy 
too  belonged  to  the  number  of  those  devoted  to  death.  Most  persons  were  attacM 
without  anything  of  the  kind  having  happened  to  them,  either  awake  or  asleep. 
Some  were  seized  with  fever,  others  had  none.  The  disease  in  some,  after  beginniif 
in  the  head  and  occasioning  redness  of  the  eyes  and  swelling  of  the  face,  desceiiM 
into  the  pharynx  and  carried  off  those  whom  it  had  seized.  In  others  a  diarrboM 
existed ;  in  others  still  buboes  broke  out,  followed  by  a  pernicious  fever.  Sadb 
patients,  however,  died  on  the  2d  or  3d  day.  Some  breathed  their  last  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  Anthrakes  ( phlj'ctueno;  of  the  size  of  a  lentil)  also  broke  oat  ini 
proved  fatal  to  manj*," 

The  disease  seldom  visited  the  same  individual  a  second  time  (if  he  wit  wi 
killed  by  the  first  attack),  though  here  and  there  exceptions  occurred.  SomefimM— 
in  fact  this  was  the  rule  — the  disease  appeared  to  be  called  forth  by  epidemic  infli 
ences  only ;  sometimes  it  seemed  also  a  contagious  affection,  against  which,  however, 
certain  ]  ersons  possessed  the  most  remarkable  immunity,  "so  that  they  might  ilmaC 
wallow  with  the  sick"  without  being  attacked.  Pregnant  women  were  exposed  ti 
special  dangers.  If  the  buboes  suppurated,  recovery  ordinarily  followed.  Certtii 
parts  of  a  city  often  remained  perfectly  exempt  from  the  disease,  and  in  the  affected 
portions  again  certain  houses  were  spared  in  a  remarkable  way,  while  others  henk 
them  were  utterl}'  depopulated. 

The  fact  that  buboes  showed  themselves  clearly  and  generally  for  the  6m  tiM 
in  this  epidemic  proves  that  a  transformation  of  the  earlier  form  was  taking  place,  bj 
which  the  disease  was  converted  into  the  more  modern  plague.  From  this  perM 
also  the  names  ''pestis  inguinaria",  "bubo-plague",  which  remain  to  us  to-day,  mide 
their  appearance  for  the  first  time. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  bubo-plague,  just  described,  was  developed  froa   < 
the  plague  of  the  Ancients,  and  was  winning  for  itself  a  place  among  the  permaneDt 
epidemics,  the  same  thing  occurred  also  with  regard  to  a  series  of  other  contagioM 
diseases,  to  wit,  the  small-pox  and  the  measles  (scarlet  fever  ?)^ 

Small-pox  was  most  probably  known  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  Indians  and 
Chinese,  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks,  only  (it  would  seem  as  the  result  of  that  pecaliaritf 
of  the  medicine  of  the  Ancients— the  investigation  of  the  individual  disease,  rather  this 
forms  of  disease)  it  was  not  sufficiently  described  in  accordance  with  its  symptODi. 
The  latter  was  first  done  in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  manner  by  the  Arabian  writwi 
who  report  on  the  siege  of  Mecca* by  the  Abyssinians,  about  the  year  670.  According 
to  the  latter,  the  small-pox  seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Arabians  by  the 
Africans — small-pox  is  even  to-day  the  special  epidemic  disease  of  the  African  race 
and  the  African  continent.  (The  Koran  also  mentions  the  disease.)  The  sane 
statement  is  true  of  the  measles.  At  exactly  the  same  period,  however,  and  sinp- 
larly  in  the  West  also,  there  was  observed  a  new  epidemic  disease,  distinguished  at 
puBtula',  pusula?  (Marius  of  Avenches  already  calls  it  variola'),  and  described  by  the 

1.  Diphtheria  was  also  mentioned  at  this  period,  and  prevailed  nnder  the  name 

"  Equinancie"  at  St.  Denys  in  580. 

2.  According  to  Curschmann  the  term  "variola"  originally  included  any  disease  of 

the  skin  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  papules  and  pustules.  The  first  pbyrir 
cian  who  used  the  term  specifically  for  small-pox  appears  to  have  been  Con- 
Btantinui  Africanus  of  Salernum  about  1075.     (H.) 
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mous  chronicler  Grejjory  of  Tours.  The  first  medical  description  of  the  two 
se&ses,  liowever,  was  furnished  in  the  7th  century  by  the  Grapco-Arabic  author 
hrun.  The  first  distir.ct  division  into  two  separate  forms  of  disease  is  due  to  Rhnzes, 
bo  described  the  schedrij  (small-pox)  and  the  hasbah  (measles).  This  distinction 
as  again  obliterated,  however,  by  the  introduction  of  a  form  of  disease  styled  Iiumak 
ilaccia;  =  variola  vel  exanthemata  iis  similia). 

Moreover  the  Arabian  physicians  held  these  diseases  as  mere  varieties  of  one  and 
le  same  morbid  process,  the  beginning  of  which  they  placed  in  ftrtal  life.  They 
fcribed  this  process  to  general  anomalies  of  nutrition  acting  during  the  foetal  jcriod, 
nd,  therefore,  also  declared  that  every  one,  as  a  rule,  must  undergo  these  diseases. 
hey  pointed,  indeed,  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  period  when  the  woman  is  "  preg- 
ant'*,  the  blood  of  the  monthly  "purification"  does  not  flow  (following  in  this  the 
recian  idea),  as  an  evidence  that  the  certainly  impure  materials  of  tlie  menses  were 
pplied  to  the  nutrition  of  the  fcttus.  Now  these  unclean  humors  must  be  aigain 
amoved  from  the  body;  whence  it  results  that  every  one  is  "disposed"  (as  we  vaguely 
xpress  ourselves  today)  to  the  above-named  diseases,  but  is  also  attacked  by  them 
Dce  only. 

0£  the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  the  so-called  Arabian  physicians  had  quite  a 
itisfactory  knowledge  —  they  were  acquainted  even  with  eruptions  in  the  internal 
rgans — and  in  the  treatment  they  followed  more  judicious  principles  than  we  see 
Iways  pursued  even  at  the  present  dny  ! 

Concerning  the  further  course  of  small-pox  and  measles  during  the  Middle  Ages 
or  knowledge  is  not  very  precise.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  these 
iseases  —  and  the  "holy  fire" — from  the  sixth  century  onward  spread  more  and 
lore  widely  over  Europe,  and  gained  great  diffusion  particularly  by  the  aid  cf  the 
'rusades.  After  this  —  about  the  Tith  and  li»th  centuries  —  they  prevailed  epidemic- 
lly  in  England,^  and  even  in  Ict^lund  (1241-42)  and  Greenland.  Indeed  these 
itter  countries  were  so  depopulated  by  them,  that  the  civilization,  which  they  pos- 
?s8»*d  at  that  lime  in  a  high  degree,  perished  almost  entirely. - 


Smail-[K)X  is  said  to  have  first  appeared  in  England  in  1241,  and  to  have  n  ached 
Germany  via  the  Netherlands  in  1491*.  The  disease  was  conveyed  from  Europe 
to  America  at  an  early  date,  and  appeared  first  in  Mexico  in  1527.  Thence  it 
i»pread  gradually  over  the  whole  continent.  According  to  Toner  it  prevailed 
among  the  Indians  of  New  England  as  earl}'  as  KilH,  and  its  ravages  were  felt  by 
the  white  settlers  of  this  section  in  1(122  and  ir»;>8.     (H.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  extreme  nortii  a  notable  medical  culture  pre- 
vailed during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  famous  northern  physician,  .surjieon 
and  lithotomist,  Rafn  Sveinhjornsen  (died  ]'ls\)),  according  to  the  detailed  account 
of  Ludw.  Faye  of  Christiania,  was  an  Icelander.  He  had  travelled  extensively 
in  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  and  had  also  visited  Enjiland,  but  died  in  Denmaik. 
lie  practised  the  bimanual  manipulation  of  Celsus  in  the  diagnosis  of  vesical 
calculu.^.  We  should  here  make  the  general  remark  that  in  the  three  northern 
kingdoms  civilization  had  attained  a  ver}*  respectable  position,  even  during  tlie 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Icelanders  in  ^^77  discovered  Greenland,  :ind 
about  A.  D.  1000  also  discovered  the  coasts  of  North  America  and  practi.-ed 
barter  with  the  natives.  Even  several  centuries  earlier  the  Northlandeis, 
Norwegians  and  Swedes,  carried  on  a  lively  trade  in  furs  and  amber  with  tlie 
Roman  and  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far 
as  Byzantium.  Indeed  between  the  7th  and  l'M\\  centuries  they  were  even  hired 
a.4  soldiers  by  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
16 


B.     MEDICINE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


I.    MEDICINE  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  CATHOLIC  IDEAS 
(THE  MEDICINE  OF  FAITH). 

1.    CONDITION  OF  PROFANE  80IENGE  AND  PSAOTIOE  IN  THE  STATES  OF  THE  WEBI 
DUBINQ  THE  FIB8T  HALF  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AQES. 

Of  the  relations  of  medical  science,  and  the  conditions  of  practice  (lo 
far  as  medicine  was  cultivated  and  practised  by  the  lait}*)  in  the  statai 
which  arose  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire,  we  know  ver}'  little. 
Medical  works,  particularly  translations,  were,  indeed,  in  use,  but  we  htve 
only  scant}'  evidence  of  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  literature,  and  the 
information  which  we  can  draw  from  other  sources  is  also  ezoeedingly 
meager.  Hence  it  is  that  very  little  mention  is  made  at  this  period  of  a 
lay  medicine  and  of  lay  physicians  —  in  contradistinction  to  clerical  or 
monkish  physicians ;  yet  quite  enough  to  establish  at  least  the  fact  that 
such  lay  physicians  were  never  entirel}'  wanting,  even  among  the  Germanic 
and  Fraukish  nations.  They  must  have  existed,  though  in  a  condition  of 
deep  degradation  when  compared  with  their  earlier  position.  We  might 
infer  this  too  from  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  later  days  of  the  AVeatcrn 
Empire,  there  were  still  very  many  educational  institutions,*  as  well  u 
numerous  physicians  of  pagan,  though  inferior  education,  whose  occupation 
could  not  have  terminated  at  once,  nor  passed  immediately  into  the  hands 
of  the  monks.      It  may  be  readily  imagined  from  the  rank  growth  of 


1.  In  the  4th  and  5th  ccnturici^  famou8  schonis  existed  in  the  East  at  Conslantioople, 
liorytus,  Ca^sarea,  Alexandria,  Lnodicea,  Perjramus,  Antioch,  AtheDS  etc.;  in 
the  West  at  Rome  { Athenaium ),  Ravennn,  Marseillefl,  Autun,  Bordeaux,  Trerw. 
Toulouse,  Poitiers.  Lyons,  Narbonne.  Aries,  Vienne,  Besan9on  etc.  Th»e 
schools  were  mostly  under  the  direction  of  pagan  teacliers,  and  their  ciirriciilaiB 
comprised  philosophy,  medicine,  law,  literature,  grammar  and  astrolopj.  B^ 
the  close  of  the  (Ith  century  most  of  these  secular  schools  had  disappeared,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools.  The  earlie.st  monastic  school 
in  the  West  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Xismes,  founded  by  St.  Castorius,  bishop 
of  Asst,  A.  I).  122.  Others  soon  I'ollowed  at  Lerens,  Luxeuil,  Fontenelle,  Sithier, 
St.  Medard  etc.  Monasteries  were  first  founded  in  England  by  Su  Germain 
about  430,  and  a  monastic  school  was  established  by  him  at  Ban$ior— Iscoed  in 
north  Wales  a  few  years  later.  I  hut  us,  one  of  St.  Germain's  companions,  also 
established  a  school  at  Llanyltad,  or  St.  Iltad's,  in  Glamorganshire,  abont  the 
same  period.  Monastic  schools  were  also  founded  at  lona  (565),  Lindisfarne 
(r»:i5),  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (about  (170),  Peterborough  (G70),  Whitby  (abont 
07.')),  Jarrow  (078)  etc.  In  Ireland  monasteries  and  monastic  schools  vere 
introduced  by  St.  Patrick  about  4  10.  Among  the  most  famous  monastic  schools 
of  Europe  were  those  of  Fulda,  Ilirschau,  Corvey,  Priim,  Weissenbnrg,  St.  Gallf 
R(>ichenau  etc.     (H.) 

(242) 
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bmtian  (amalgamated  with  pagan)  superstition,  as  it  manifested  itself 
ren  during  tlie  closing  ages  of  Antiquity,  and  likewise  from  the  Christian 
sorn  for  science^  and  the  deficiencies  of  profane  scientific  cfiToits  and 
mpulses,  that  no  great  weight  was  any  longer  laid  upon  ordinary  medicine, 
sspecially  that  descended  from  the  Ancients.  There  still  survived,  how- 
jver,  from  the  closing  days  of  Antiquity  a  higher  class  of  schools  in  which 
medicine  was  taught,  as  e.  g.  at  Marseilles.  L3'ons,  Autun,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Narbonne,  Aries  in  Gaul ;  at  Treves  on  the  borders  of  Germany  ; 
tt  Aventicum  (Avenches)  in  Switzerland ;  at  Home,  and  subsequently  at 
Ravenna.  At  these  schools,  which  were  attended  not  simply  by  youths 
desiring  to  obtain  an  education,  but  also  by  grown  men,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philoeophy,  jurisprudence  and  medicine  were  taught.  The  teachers  were 
•K^inted  by  the  cities  and  were  exempt  fh>m  the  duty  of  quartering 
loldiers  and  other  public  burdens.  Some  of  their  salaries  were  very  high. 
Tbas  Eumelus,  a  famous  teacher  at  Autun  (about  300),  had  a  salary  of 
I55(M).  (Schlosser.)  Accordingly  Goths  and  Franks,  even  when  Home 
had  Bank  to  the  position  of  a  little  city  with  not  more  than  500  inhabitants,^ 
for  the  most  part  copied  both  the  public  and  private  regulations  of  the 
Romans.  The  two  peoples  were  also  connected  in  culture  and  traditions 
by  fanaily  descent  and  family  alliances.  Hence  many  students  went  for 
tbeir  general  education  to  Italy,  or  even  to  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Rmpire.  We  know  too  that  some  acquired  at  Constantinople  medical  skill 
ttd  information,  which  they  subsequently  employed  in  their  own  homes, 
md  that  translations  of  the  Greek  authors  (e.  g.  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Alexander  of  Tralles  etc.)  into  Latin  were  made  after  the  downfall  of  the 
empire. 

Of  the  public  and  private  position  of  physicians  in  those  dark  ages  we 
know  more  than  of  the  condition  of  science  itself,  and  of  its  attributes. 

Those  persons  to  whom  the  legislatures  of  the  Ripuarian  and  Salic 
Franks,'  in  the  years  422  and  496,  assigned  the  duties  of  state  physicians, 
ainst  certainly  have  been  superior  physicians  of  lay  rank.     Among  these 

*•  The  Church  at  that  period  (and  it  does  the  same  lo-day !)  held  science  in  general 
u  the  seed  of  the  devil ! 

*•  Rome,  eRpecially  under  the  first  emperors,  had  become,  as  we  know,  a  magnificent 
^**y.  It  began  to  suffer  in  repair  severely  during  its  occupation  by  Alaric  (410), 
^dafain  under  the  Vandals  (455),  who  plundered  it  particularly  of  its  treasures 
»n  metal,  though  they  still  left  more  than  3000  statues  in  bronze.  The  city,  how- 
J^%  suffered  most  severely  at  the  hands  of  Totila  (546).  Thenceforth  it  remained 
impoTeri^hed  and  decaying,  so  that  from  the  8th  century  onward  the  most 
^zpeosive  marble  fragments  were  burned  for  lime,  and  the  remnants  of  master- 
pieces in  architecture  and  sculpture  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  ordi- 
'^'y  walls.  In  this  way  much  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It  was  not  until  the  loth 
•M  l4tj|  centuries  that  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  removal  of  the  rubbish, 
which  had  become  an  unendurable  nuisance. 

5.  The  Salic  Frmnka  were  those  living  on  the  Moselle,  the  Maas  and  the  Yssel.  The 
ftipaarian,  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.     (H.) 
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duties  e.  g.  were  the  determination  of  virginitj'  (certainly  not  done  br  the 
clergy,  wiio  could  not,  or  at  least  siiould  not  confessedly,  understand  socb 
a  question  ! ),  arbitration  in  cases  of  bodil}'  injury,  poisoning  etc.  The 
history  of  juristic  science  also  gives  us  here  some  light  on  the  beginning  of 
state  medicine,  as  well  as  on  the  history  of  the  medical  profession— 
subjects  upon  which  special  information  is  lacking  in  medical  woi^ 
Hence  these  legislative  enactments  are  of  considerable  importance  and 
value  in  the  consideration  of  our  present  subject.  Moreover  there  certainly 
existed  hospitals  under  lay  administration,  e.  g.  at  Lyons  in  542,^  and  at 
Merida  in  580.^  Besides  this  there  were  also  physicians-in-ordinory  with 
the  ancient  title  of  '^Archiater"  (a  title  undoubtedly  given  at  a  later  period 
to  clerical  physicians  also),  and  therefore  an  official  position  (modelled 
after  the  Komans),  definite  functions  and  an  honorable  office  for  them. 
Indeed  more  of  the  Roman  arrangements  and  institutions  were  handed 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages  than  we,  as  a  rule,  emphasize  in  our  histories. 
Thus  mention  is  made  of  a  Byzantine  physician  Anthimus,'  who  was 
physician  to  Theodoric  the  Great  about  the  close  of  the  5th  centun*,  and 
wrote  for  his  master  a  Latin  treatise  on  dietetics,  which  has  been  recently 
discovered  ;*  of  a  oeitain  Mareleif,  "The  first  among  the  physicians  of  the 
royal  court"  of  the  Frankisli  king  Chilperic  (561-584);  of  the  arebiater 
Peter,  "  who  sat  joking  with  Protadius,  majordomo,  at  tlie  table  in  the  tent 

1.  The  "ITotcl-Dieu"  of  Lyons  was  founded  in  542  by  Childebert  L,  king  of  Pnri» 

(."ill-S.iS),  and  his  queen  ritrosfothe.     (H.) 

2.  Moridn.  the  Augusta  Emorita  of  the  Konmns.  is  situated  on  the  Gaadiana  River  in 

Spain.  It  was  founded  by  Augustus  B.  C.  25  for  the  settlement  of  hia  veteran 
troops  i emeriti),  and  8ul)sequently  became  the  capital  of  Lusitania.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moors  A.  I).  71i5,  and  was  finally  attached  to  the  kin^rdom  of 
Castile  in  1228.  Many  remains  (circus,  theater,  baths  etc.)  of  the  Roman  period 
still  exist  in  this  city.     (H.) 

.'».  This  is  an  example  of  a  visit  (prol)ably  merely  temporary)  by  a  Byzantine  physi- 
cian to  the  West.  Tojrether  with  the  concordant  fact,  that  very  early  —  even  in 
the  7th  century  —  Greek  clerjry  came  to  Kn^iland  as  teachers  (even  of  medicine), 
it  makes  it  seem  probable  thnt  Hyzantine  physicians  and  Favantg  may  have 
visited  the  West  more  frequently  than  has  been  reported,  and  that  a  peaceful 
commerce  and  scientific  relations  prevailed  between  the  East  and  the  We*T. 
The  instance  of  the  royal  veterinar}-  pliysician  Theomnestus  is  a  proof  thit 
eastern  veterinarians  also  existed  in  the  West.     (Baas.) 

Theodoras  of  Tarsus  was  sent  to  Oswy,  kinjr  of  Northumberland,  by  the  Pope 
A.  1).  <>«»8,  and  rendered  efficient  service  in  the  organization  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  A.  D.  ()68-ti93,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  all  the  sciences.  Theomnestus  was  the  veterinary  physician  of  Theodoric  tl»e 
Great,  kinjc  of  the  ()stroj:oths,  and  accompanied  the  army  of  the  latter  into  Italy 
in  4HH.    Some  fragments  of  his  writinjrs  are  preserved  in  the  "  Hippiatrica".  jH.) 

4.  Anthimus  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  judicious  diet  was  the  fundamental  condition 
of  health.  He  directs  bread,  meat,  bacon,  mead,  beer,  spiced  wine,  the  inner 
parts  ot  animals  (the  uterus  was  a  delicacy  amonjr  the  Ancients!),  birda,  e^^ 
fish,  oysters  and  muscles,  roots  and  vegetables,  legumes  and  vartons  sorta  of  floor, 
milk  (fresh  and  warm  in  phthisis),  butter,  cheese,  fruit  etc.     (J.  Uffelmann.) 
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f  a   later  Frankish   king  named  Theodoric"  (605),  and   the  archiater 
leovalis  (about  590),  who  related  :    •*  When  he  was  a  small  boy  and  had  a 
iscase  of  his  thigh,  he  was  given  up  for  lost.     Then  I,  having  made  an 
Qcision  into  the  testicles  (hernial  tumor  ?),  as  I  had  once  seen  done  in  the 
ity  of  Constantinople,  restored  the  boy  sound  to  his  sorrowing  mother." 
^his  anecdote  speaks  in  favor  of  the  existence  at  this  time  of  a  higher  class 
f  lay  physicians,  possessed  even  of  a  certain  knowledge  of  surgery  and 
lexterity  in  that  art,  the  practice  of  which  was  from  the  beginning  for- 
bidden to  monkish  physicians,  and  at  a  later  period  was  still  more  strictly 
Dterdicted.     The  so-called  Alcmannic  code,  arranged  between  the  years 
113  and  628,  argues  in  support  of  the  same  conclusion  and  upon  similar 
irounds.     This  code  sa3'S :  "  When  the  skull  is  perforated  so  that  the  brain 
omes  into  view,  and  the  physician  touches  the  brain  with  a  feather  or  a 
wobe."  .  .  .  "After  their  feet  were  cutoff  they  walked  with  stilts" — an 
example  of  "artificial"  limbs,  such  as  are  used  even  at  the  present  daj*. 
^mong  the   Alemanni   also   physicians   were   employed   in   medico-legal 
dotieSy  as  we  should  call  them  to-day,  and  the}'  cannot  have  been  very 
scaroe,  for  in  all  the  Germanic  codes  mention  is  made  of  the  fee  to  be 
gnoted  the   physician   in   the   determination  of  the   penalty  for  bodil}' 
injories.     Hence  we  may  safely  assume  that  medical  aid  was  everj'where 
employed.     (S.  Venedey,  "Deutsche  Geschichte").     That  the  physicians 
were  not  reckoned  among  "The  learned"  (a  class  which  included  only 
Uiose  who  had  been  duly  instructed  in  the  monastic  schools,  whose  cur- 
riculum did  not  admit  the  "illiberal"  art  of  medicine*  until  a  later  period), 
i«  evident  from  the   Langobard  code,   arranged  in  650.     This  ordains : 
**  Whosoever  has  inflicted  wounds  upon  any  one,  he  shall  supply  him  with 
attendanoe  and  likewise  pa}-  the  fee  of  the  physician,  at  a  rate  to  be 
tttimated  by  learned  men."     This  estimate,  like  the  medical  assizes  of  the 
Present  day,  was  not  made  by  the  physician  himself,  but  by  "The  learned." 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  the  above  passage  that  the  physicians  of 
tbtt  day  could  not  fix  their  own  claims  because  they  were  considered 
'inworthy  of  such  a  trust,  nor  because  they  did  not  enjoy  sufficient  con- 
Wence  in  their  character.     From  the  stor}-  of  king  Grain  too,  who,  in  order 
to  remain  unrecognized  during  a  festival,  put  on  the  dress  of  a  physician 
»od  took  the  lowest  seat  at  the  board,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  position  of 
^  physician  was  considered  disreputable.     On  such  occasions  this  seat 
^W  left  vacant  for  casual  travellers,  and  itinerant  physicians  often,  probably, 
occapied  it  as  guests,  so  that  the  disguise  of  such  an  individual  was  least 
etlcolated  to  awaken  suspicion.     That  there   were,  even  in   the  seventh 
ccntary.  la}*- physicians,  who  had  studied  in  the  ancient  style  under  another 
physician,  is  manifest  from  the  public  ordinances  (''Fuero  Judzgo"^ —  the 

1.  The  "Liberal  Arts"  includ«»d  prammar,   rhetoric  and   lojiic   (the  trivlum),  and 

arithmetic,  music,  geometry  and  astrontim}'  (the  quadrivium;.     (H.) 

2.  The  "Fuero  Judz^Eo"  is  properly  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  orijiinal  code  of  the 

Visifcoths  entitled  "Forum  judicium".     This  translation  was  made  by  order  of 
Ferdinand  III.  in  1241,  and  formed  the  basis  of  Spanish  medieval  law.     (H.) 
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title  of  the  Fiieros  of  the  Basques)  of  Chindaswind  (641-652)  and  B«»- 
wind  (652-672),  kings  of  tlie  Visigoths.^ 

Such  lay  physicians  were,  accordingly,  regarded  as  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, and  as  inferior  in  birth  to  the  learned.  It  does  not  follow,  howem, 
from  the  ordinances  hereafter  cited,  that  these  physicians  of  the  Visigotlii 
were  necessarily  reganled  with  especial  disrespect.  These  ordinances,  lifo 
all  similar  laws  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day,  were  insti- 
tuted chiefly  to  provide  against  transgressions  and  to  meet  exceptioul 
cases,  and  may  best  be  compared  with  our  Draconian  vaccination  statuUi 
of  the  present  day.  That  physicians  were  then  made  responsible  for  thdr 
want  of  skill  is  too,  in  itself,  a  regulation  in  no  respect  disgraceful  to  thdr 
professions-otherwise  the  same  thing  would  hold  true  to-da}'.  The  funiisk- 
ing  of  security  was  a  precautionary  regulation,  which  sprung  probably  simpij 
and  naturally  from  the  fact  that  the  lay  physicians  of  that  period,  who  w« 
not  settled  in  fixed  residences,  could  in  no  other  way  be  made  responsible  for 
the  conscientious  treatment  of  their  patients,  nor  constrained  to  complete 
their  cure.  That  they  were  compelled,  however,  to  stipulate  their  fee  m 
advance  certainly  points  to  a  low  and  purely  juristic  conception  of  the 
medical  profession  and  its  functions;  and  yet  it  is  quite  similar  to  the 
conception  which  prevails  in  the  e3-c  of  the  law  in  the  German  Empire 
to-day.  Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  offensive  except  to  a  more  refined  idei 
of  the  profession,  an  idea  foreign  to  the  legislators  of  that  day  as  well  ai 
to  those  of  the  present,  while  the  perception  of  its  offensiveness  cannot  be 
presupix)sed  in  the  public  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

These  ordinances,  which,  accordingly,  we  need  not  understand  ex- 
clusively as  a  portion  of  the  penal  code,  but  wliich,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
protective  clauses  therein  contained,  we  may  better  regard  as  a  kind  of 
medical  assize  and  ordinance  (doubtless  very  imperfect,  yet  partially 
agreeing  with  even  the  "  Most  modern  standpoint "),  run  as  follows : 

1.  "  Xo  physician  may  undertake  to  bleed  a  woman  in  the  absence  of  her  rfit-- 
tives:  if  he  has  done  so,  he  shall  paj"  10  solidi  -  to  the  relatives  or  to  the  ha«baiiii». 
siiteo  it  is  not  impo^^sible  that  occasionally  some  sport  may  be  associated  with  sock' 
an  opportunity."  In  all  Cn>rmanic  legal  codes  (Salic,  Ripuarian,  Bavarian)  carnil 
offeiuM^s  were  very  sevorely  punished.  Perhaps  this  was  an  expression  of  the  hifib 
rospert  of  the  race  for  women  (a  sentiment,  as  we  know,  of  great  strength  anionic  tbt 
Germans);  perhaps  (and  more  probably)  it  was  designed  to  remove  or  overcome  tfct 
sexual  rudeness  of  a  lack  of  civilization  or  laxity  of  morals.  "Whoever  touched  tht 
hand,  arm.  or  breast  of  a  maiden  was  fined  15,  30.  .T>  solidi.  The  servant  «bt 
became  too  intimate  with  the  maid  of  another,  if  she  died  of  the  natural  resnlti,  w«l 


1.  IIow  greatly  many  ideas  had  changed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  imi 

ately  afler  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  is  shown,  among  other  evidencei^' 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths  artificial  abortion,  effected  bj  i| 
physician  (a  crime,  as  we  know,  at  least  tolerated  by  the  Romans),  was  pnniahcdl 
by  lo.s8  of  sight. 

2.  Such  a  solidus  was  in  value  about  $2.2.').  while  two  solidi  was  the  price  of  an  oi. 

Hence  the  value  of  mont*y  was  at  that  time  at  least  thirty,  and  probably  •iztj' 
times  as  great  as  it  is  to-day,  and  this  fine  for  a  private  venesection  is  very  lii|^ 
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castrftted."  Hence  it  follows  that  this  unchristian  operation  was  still  in  vogue  and 
was  performed  by  way  of  punishment.  It  was  likewise  done  from  motives  of  revenge, 
as  the  case  of  Abelard  (who  was  castrated  by  the  friends  of  Ileloise  in  consequence 
of  his  love  for  her)  proves.  The  same  vengeance  too  is  commonly  taken  at  the  pres- 
ent day  among  the  southern  Sclaves,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  Negroes,  Turcos,  Indians  «^tc. 

2.  **  No  physician  shall  visit  any  person  confined  in  prison  without  the  presence 
of  the  jailer,  lest  the  prisoner,  through  fear  of  his  punishment,  may  seek  the  means 
of  death  at  his  hands." 

3.  '  When  any  one  has  called  a  physician  to  see  a  sick  person,  or  to  heal  a  wound, 
the  physician,  when  he  has  seen  the  wound  or  recognized  the  pains,  shall  at  once  take 
charge  of  the  patient  under  definite  security."  * 

4.  "When  a  physician  has  assumed  charge  of  a  patient  under  security,  he  mufst 
care  him.  If  death  ensues,  he  shall  not  demand  the  stipulated  fee,  nor  shall  a  suit  be 
instituted  for  it  by  either  party."  * 

5.  **  If  a  physician  has  removed  a  cataract*  from  the  eye  and  restored  the  pnticnt 
to  his  former  health,  he  shall  receive  a  fee  of  five  solidi." 

6.  "If  a  physician  injures  a  nobleman  in  bleeding  him,  he  shall  pay  150  solidi. 
If,  however,  the  patient  dies,  the  physician  (how  equitable!)  shall  be  delivered  up  at 
once  to  his  relatives,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  may  see  fit.*  When,  however,  the 
physician  has  killed  or  injured  a  slave,  he  must  return  a  slave  of  the  same  kind."  ^ 

7.  **  When  a  physician  has  accepted  a  student,  he  shall  receive  a  fee  of  twelve 
nolidi." 

8.  "  No  one  shall  cast  a  physician  into  prison  without  a  hearing,  except  in  case 
of  murder." 

From  this  last  ordinance  it  is  manifest  that  the  lay  physician  and  sur- 
geon, even  in  these  barbarous  times,  was  still  considered  worthy  of  a  certain 
respect ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  expressl}'  protected  from  an 
arrest,  which  was  both  allowed  and  approved  in  the  case  of  other  less 
respectable  and  less  respected  persons. 

It  should  be  noticed  too  that  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  a 
call  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  treat  a  wound." 

The  high  remuneration  (see  ordinance  5)  and  the  high  penalties  may, 
however,  indicate  a  relatively  good  social  position  in  the  la}'  physicians  of 


1.  Latin  "statim  sub  certo  placito  cautione  emissa  infirmum  suscipiet." 

2.  Latin  "nee  ulla  inde  utrique  parti  calumnia  moveatur".     (H.) 
X   Latin  *'ypocisma".     (H.) 

4.  The  physicians,  however,  in  doubtful  cases  guarded  themselves  against  these  and 

similar  ordinances  by  having  the  patients  declared  dead  in  proper  legal  foim, 
and  in  advance  of  treatment,  so  that  if  death  actually  ensued  it  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  their  treatment  at  all  events. 

5.  Nicholas  and  Donatus,  physicians  of  Austrigilde,  wife  of  Gontram,  king  of  Tur- 

guiidy  <56l-59H),  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  their  ro,val  patroness  by  sniull- 
pox  (5M1.».  and  in  compliance  with  hi^r  dying  injunction  were  slain  upon  her  tomb 
by  her  faithful  spouse.  (H.) 
0.  If  we  consider  the  comparative  condition  of  medicine  in  those  days,  the  deninnds 
made  upon  the  practice  of  such  mediieval  lay  physicians  will  seem  by  no  means 
trifling.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  Sweden  (laws  of  Sudermania,  com- 
piled in  I327j  the  lawful  physician  was  expected  to  understand  the  treatment  of 
fractures,  incised  wounds,  wounds  of  the  skin,  stabs  through  the  body  and  finally 
even  that  of  amputated  limbs. 
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that  day,  although  they  might  all  be  considered  members  of  the  so-called 
lower  class.  In  fact  such  was  the  estimation  of  even  the  best  surgeon 
down  almost  to  the  19th  centur}*. 

In  addition  to  the  monkish  practitioners,  there  also  existed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages  many  Jewish  physicians,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Alexandria,  or  still  later  in  the  so-called  Arabian  schools,  and  Arabians 
themselves  officiated  in  the  West  as  lay  physicians  of  the  higlier  order. 

The  ortlinary  physicians  of  princes,  and  even  of  the  popes,  at  that  time 
were  often  Jews,  who  had  been  educated  in  tiie  schools  of  the  East  and 
were  scientific  ph3sicians.  Tliey  held  these  positions  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  since  the  days  of  Theodosius  II.  (as  well  as  under  the  earlier  empe- 
rors). Christian  fanaticism  had  excluded  them  by  law  from  all  state  and 
municipal  offices,  because  thoy  had  crucified  the  Saviour.  The  consultation 
of  Jewish  physicians  was  also  prohibited  by  the  Church  on  many  occasiom. 
Yet  in  the  eleventh  centur}'  Jews  were  almost  the  only  authorized  lay 
physicians  of  the  higher  order.  Whether  the}'  were  compelled  to  wear  a 
yellow  mark  (Judenfleck)  upon  their  clothing,  like  the  other  Jews  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  not  stated,  but  is  quite  probable.  It  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  ''spirit"  of  media?val  fanaticism. 

J']ven  during  tlie  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  monkish  or  clerit-al 
medicine  had  almost  entirely  overgrown  all  higher  lay  practice,  and  hemi- 
otomists,  lithotomists,  oculists  etc.,  uninterrupted  successors  of  the  lower 
itinerant  medical  profession  of  the  Ancients,  alone  survived.  Such  phy- 
siciniis  or  rather  empirics,  were  probably  the  men  who  practised  the  few 
reported  cases  of  Ctesarean  section  upon  dead  mothers  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  Middle  Age.s.  The  lives  of  a  subse<iuent  bishop  of  Constance  and  an 
ab))r)t  of  St.  Gall  e.  g.  were  vsaved  by  such  physicians  in  the  10th  centurr. 
These  so-called  -'  Volksiirzte  "  of  the  Crermans.  accordingly,  are  to  tie  con- 
sideivd  the  uninterrupted  successors  of  the  lower  itinerant  physicians  of 
the  ( i  reeks  and  Romans.  These  alone  survived,  while  the  higher  class  of 
lay  physicians,  who  still  existed  among  the  Goths  in  the  beginning  of  the 
y\u\  ile  Aires.  disapi)eare(l,  or  at  least  took  a  position  far  in  the  background, 
until,  by  tiie  foundation  of  the  school  of  Salerno  and  the  Euroj^ean  uni- 
versities, they  came  once  more  into  prominence. 

In  the  Niebelungenlied,  a  poem  which  in  its  present  form  dates  from 
tlu'  12th  century  (the  minnesinger  Kiirenberger,  about  1140, is  said  to  have 
arniiijred  ifi.  though  its  substance  concerns  a  still  more  remoto  German 
anti^iuity.*  |)hysicians  (though  none  of  the  clerical  profession)  are  found. 


Tiio  u>«'  of  tljc  inairii"  cap  (Tiiriikjij>]i(' i.  which  rondered  one  invisible,  and  there- 
fiir*'  invn!n«*ral)le,  may  1m»  rejranlrd  ns  a  tlMMir;:ic"  measure.  The  Fame  maj  be 
>aid  ot"  SirjitVicd's  l>a])tisni  in  drapon's  lilt)()d,  by  which  he  became  vulnerable 
<ndy  in  a  jdace  ai)OUt  the  size  ni'  a  h-af  lictween  tin*  shoulders,  as  Achilles  vai 
only  in  tlic  heel.  In  "  Indrun'  i  inaniiV'stly  in  imitation  uf  the  Iliad-  we  first  find 
th»?  *■  Heilkunst  Meister"  Wate  employing  mors,  .calves  and  powerful  herbs  in  the 
cure  (»!"  WDunds.     Ho  had  learned  his  art  from  u  rude  old  woman  (druidess?). 
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though  m  other  passages,  often  in  close  proximit}-  to  medical  procedures, 
iests  are  spoken  of.     Thus  in  the  battle  with  the  Saxons  it  is  said  : 

**To  those  who  physic  knew  was  offered  rich  reward, 
Silver  unweijihed,  and  with  it  too  the  shining  gold  (to-daj*  nickel!), 
To  keal  the  heroes  when  the  battle  s  rage  was  o'er." 

Beside  this  intimation  of  surgical  aid  stands  the  simple  domestic 
?atment  of  the  loud-wailing  Chriemhilde,  after  the  murder  of  Siegfried  : 

'*  The  faithful  spouse  so  writhed  in  pain  and  inward  woe, 
That  she  was  often  freely  sprinkled  from  the  spring." 

Although  by  means  of  this  certainly  simple  therapy 
**  It  was  great  wonder  she  recovered  from  her  grief", 
le   was  yet  able  at   once,   and   in   person,   to  open   the    medico-legal 
vestigation  for  the  murderer:  for 

**  Denying  they  persist.     Then  spake  Chriemhilde  thus: 
Let  him  who  guiltless  stands  approve  the  fact  to  me 
By  going  to  the  bier  before  the  people  all, 
Whereby  we  may  at  once  the  honest  truth  perceive." 

*  This  is  a  wonder  great,  yet  often  is  it  seen, 
When  one  with  murder  stained  hard  by  the  dead  appears, 
The  wounds  do  bleed  afresh.     So  happened  it  too  now; 
And  from  this  very  sign  was  Hagan's  guilt  disclosed  !  " 

superstition  long  prevalent,  and  which  even  found  a  place  in  much  later 
ledico-legal  works  of  all  seriousness. 

On  the  manner  of  transporting  the  wounded^  and  their  care  (according 
>  Friihlich,  even  wounded  enemies  were  carefully  nursed),  we  find  also  a 
?w  notices.     Besides  other  hostages,  there  are  brought  : 

*'  Of  wounded  to  the  death,  know  thou  our  princess  high, 
Full  eiglity  stretchers  red  with  blood  are  in  our  land. 
He  begged  for  the  sore  wounded  all  the  best  of  care, 
Rest  suited  for  their  wounds  ho  sought,  and  gentle  heed." 

This  was  much  more  than  is  customar}'  among  other  uncultivated 
eople,  who,  as  a  rule,  abandon  their  own  wounded  to  their  fate. 

In  the  earliest  aires  too  women  onhf  st'om  to  have  practised  medicine  among  the 
Germans  and  Telta,  as  they  do  to-day  e.  g.  in  southern  Russia.  Proliably,  as  in 
the  latter  country,  medicine  was  regarded  as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  men. 
At  least  in  old-German  writings  (as  woll  as  in  th(».«;e  of  Tacitus)  medical  women 
alone  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  not  until  the  I'itli  century  tliat  physicians  aro  also 
*I>oken  of.  Their  remedies,  as  is  the  case  with  all  uncultivated  nations,  consistiii 
ehierty  of  charms,  runic  characters,  and  the  natural  <lomestic  remedies.  St.  Ililde- 
garde  too  was  acquainted  with  no  other  remedies  than  the  al)original,  domestic 
drugs  of  the  Germans  and  their  methods  of  preparation.  It  was  not  until  the 
rith  century  that  old-Greek  medicine  and  Arabian  remedies  ren(;hed  Gerniany. 
I  Among  the  ancient  Germans  Eir  was  the  god<less  of  j>hysicians. ) 
The  Norwegian  king,  Magnus  the  Good  (1012-1017),  after  a  battle,  selected  for  the 
handling  of  the  wounded  twelve  of  his  warriors  who  had  the  softest  hands.     (H.) 
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2.    OHSISTIAF  MEDIOIHE  WITH  A  FBAOTIOAL  TEVDEVOT.    (VUBBIVe, 
FHT8I0IAN8).    MONTE  0A88IH0,  8ALEBF0,  MOVTPELLISB. 

lleligion  and  medicine,  in  the  early  ages  of  civilization,  are  ever 
connected  as  tlie  cflect  of  one  and  tlie  same  impulse  —  the  impalse  of 
preservation.     The  former  serves  for  tlie  period  after  death  ;  the  latter, 
the  present  world.     The  Middle  Ages,  however,  were,  as  we  have  eetti 
many  respects  an  epoch  in  which  civilization  arose  anew. 

Through  Christianity,  which  during  this  latter  period  became  w 
diffused,  the  original  union  of  religion  and  medicine  was  oace 
revived,  to  endure  for  a  long  period.  More  especially  was  this  true 
the  third  century  after  Christ.  This  reunion  was  begun  by  even 
himself,  who,  like  almost  all  founders  of  religion,  found  it  necessuf 
establish  his  claims  as  an  embassador  of  God  by  the  perfomuuiee 
theurgic  cures.  It  resulted  more  especially  fh)m  his  incalcation  of 
active  charity,  which  placed  the  oppressed,  the  iX)or,  and  the  hitherto 
pised  and  forsaken,  prominent  in  the  foreground  of  life.  Marvellous !  ! 
most  effective,  socialistic  doctrine  of  the  son  of  the  most  egotistic 
known  to  history,  planted,  in  an  age  which  appeared  hostile  and  ini 
ible  to  all  culture,  the  germ  of  that  humanity,  which  subsequently 
oped  into  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  plant  —  a  humanity  of  which  inlii 
only  existed  among  the  Ancients,  and  to  the  maturing  of  which 
Germanic  peoples  were  called  !  Thus  Christianity  preserved  and  displl 
in  practical,  daily  life  its  lofty  iK)wer  and  its  mission,  almost  in 
those  who,  in  nearly  every  other  direction,  corrupted  into  a  cane 
sublime  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  by  avarice  and  abuse  f 
tuted  to  their  own  ends  even  compassion  itself;  while,  throagh  the 
gn/wn  superstition  of  its  '*  ministers  '\  it  occupied  a  position  hostOi 
sc'ionce  and  to  reason.     While  monks*  and  priests  in  general — of 


I.  Too  nuieh  stress,  as  a  rule,  has  bcfii  laid  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  wjien 
the  inunks.  wliilo,  on  the  otlier  liuinl,  their  activity  in  the  arts,  architi 
sculpture,  the  art  of  the  jrohlsmith,  wood-carvinjr,  writing,  the  illmninaM 
manuscripts  etc.,  has  not  received  deserved  attention.  That  the  inona*:tic 
for  the  most  part  were  ij^norant  of  what  they  wrote,  is  well  known.  With 
it  was  a  m<»re  question  of  cali^jraphy,  miniature  painting  etc.,  i.  e.  a 
juire  manual  dext«*rity.  Indeed  throujihout  the  whole  Middle  Ages  writing 
]>riiiting  at  a  lat»M-  period)  was  regarded  as  an  art,  so  rare  was  a  knowledgl 
An  eminent  scribe  at  that  period  was  a  man  much  sought  after,  very  mach  13 
scribes  of  the  Orient  to-<lay.  and  the  distinguished  Thoraschreiber  amonatht* 
Many  of  the  monks  devoted  their  whole  liv«*s  to  the  completion  of  a  s\n^ 
script,  a  fact  which  serves  to  explain  the  smallne.-is  of  m(>dia;val  libraries, 
which  consisted  of  a  few  works  only.  These  caligraphists  were  connectft 
medieine  also  by  tlieir  preparation  of  me«Iical  .MSS.,  some  of  which  were  ill) 
in  miniature  in  the  style,  and  after  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians  and  Byi 
Their  conclmlinir  words,  found  quite  regularly  at  tin?  fnd  of  the  MS.,  aro 
characteristic  of  the  men  :  e.  g.  "O  (lod  I  of  tliy  goodness  bestow  upon  meet 
hats,  cloaks  and  coats,  slu'-goats  and  a  he-goat,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a  hai 
wife  without  children  I  "  Ah,  how  joyous  was  I  when  I  sai<l :  "Deogratiai' 
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were  exceptions  —  servants,  though  unwittingly,  of  that  development 
ilch  bade  the  rejection  of  the  ancient  civilization,  destroyed,  or  at  least 
omed,  the  science  of  the  Ancients,  they  3'et  called  into  existence  institu- 
>n8  and  works  of  beneficence,  which  at  a  later  period  supplied,  at  least 
urtiallj,  opportunity  and  occasion  for  the  restoration  of  that  science  and 
r  the  foundation  of  a  new  science  of  medicine. 

In  point  of  time  (though  the  idea  itself  is  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
gee  only),  the  origin  of  Christian  benefaction  reaches  back  to  the  very 
vmdation  of  Christianity.  Its  followers  were  necessarily,  indeed,  the 
Hiefactors  and  the  guardians  of  their  needy  brethren,  and  especially  of  the 
cdL     For  this  Christ  himself  had  set  the  example. 

Almost  from  the  first  the  church  officials,  deacons,  subdencons  and  deaconesses, 
instituted  a  regular  body  for  the  care  of  the  Chribtiun  distressed  and  the  sick. 
RerwarcU  the  widows  (though  the  latter  were  not  required  alwa^'s  to  be  wido^^s  in 
«g[enuine  sense  of  that  term)  performed  the  same  dnties  All  these  officials  how- 
«r  speedily  degenerated  and  fell  into  the  worst  vices,  particularly  the  dcaconsj  who 
ren  contracted  "carnal"  diseases  in  the  course  of  their  pious  duties.  Hut  as  soon 
I  special  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  needy  were  founded,  there  arose  also  a 
lecial  class  of  nurses,  who  were  expected  to  search  out  and  convey  to  these  institu- 
MS  those  who  were  sick,  just  as  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  seek  out  and  collect  their 
tn^ficiaries  to-day.  These  "Parnbolani",^  as  they  were  called,  goon  detienernied 
o,  and,  forming  a  kind  of  body-guard  for  quarrelsome  and  factious  bishops,  allowed 
em^hes  to  be  precipitated  into  revolutionary  acts.  Hence  both  their  number  and 
€ir  duties  were  soon  curtailed.  Besides  these  ordinarj*  professional  nurses  (male 
id  female),  there  were  also  pious  souls,  whOf  in  order  to  secure  salvation  (the  desire 
r  which,  then  as  now,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  man}-  deeds  of  Chiistian  charity), 
Juntarily  devoted  themselves  to  tlie  care  of  the  sick. 

Some  of  these  volunteers,  in  order  to  be  truly  acceptable  to  God,  occnsioniiUy 
iressed,  and  (regardless  of  bacteria)  even  kis.^^ed  the  unwashed  feet  of  lilthy  bejrjiars. 
ich  follies  were  a  special  source  of  delight  to  delicate  ladies — and  male  blockheads, 
•me  of  whom  by  such  services  fairly  won  the  title  of  saints.  Monachi.'-m  proper  did 
>t  make  its  appearance  in  the  East  before  A.  D.  !H00,  and  it  reached  the  West  still 
tcr.  That,  afler  its  establishment,  monks  and  nuns  were  active  in  caring  for  the  sick 
u  a  matter  of  course;  nor  is  it  very  surprising  that  physicians,  in  the  proper  sense 
'  that  term,  were  not  placed  at  the  head  of  most  of  these  Christian  institutions. 
beir  duties  too  fell  to  the  clergj',  who  possessed  at  most  a  rude  sort  of  medical  art 
mded  down  from  the  Ancients,  or  a  pastoral  medicine— a  branch  of  medical  science 
QKht  in  our  seminaries  even  to-day,  and  doubtless  modelled  after  that  of  the  monks. 
et  there  was  a  few  of  the  clerg}-  also  (e.specially  among  the  Benedictines),  who 
udied  the  ancient  physicians,  and  who  were  representatives  of  a  practice  worthy,  in 
tme  degree,  of  being  called  medical.  At  a  later  period,  especially  after  the  Crusades, 
>ecial  orders  of  nurses  developed,  such  as  the  Brothers  of  St.  Anthony,  the  Alexians, 
e  Beguins  and  Beghards,  the  Black  Sisters,  the  Lollhards,  Cellites,  Lazarists, 
Kalandsbriider",  the  Hospitallers  (Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Brothers  of  the  Holy 
)irit.  Sisters  of  St.  Catharine  and  of  Christian  Love,   of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  Knights 

Probably  so  called  in  consequence  of  tlie  hazardous  duties  {-afid^in/jiv  eftpr^) 
which  they  were  expected  to  perform.  Gibbon  says  the  Parabolani  of  Alexandria 
wf»re  6rst  instituted  during  the  plague  of  Gallienus  (A.  D.  253-2(»H),  but  they  are 
first  mentioned  officially  A.  D.  415.     (II.) 
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of  the  Cross  etc.),  the  Sisters  and  Brothers  of  Charity,  the  Knights  of  St  J 
Ladies  of  St.  John,  the  German  Order  etc.  A  number  of  these  orders  are  still ■ 
and  in  some  small  degree  really  beneficent. 

Ori^rinally  there  existed  no  separate  institutions  for  the  exercise  of  CM 
aidjince,  but  it  was  carried  on  in  private  dwellinjrs,  as  is  done  by  a  few  physidl 
the  present  day.  In  process  of  time,  however,  there  arose  separate  houfnofl 
tainment  for  the  poor,  for  orphans,  travelers  etc..  connected  usually  with  the  c^j 
the  residences  of  the  bishops  or  the  monasteries,  and  these,  in  addition  to  the| 
mentioned  above,  received  also  the  sick.  Such  was  particularly  the  case  ^ 
monasteries  of  the  Benedictines.  Among  these  Xenodochia  belon^ced  the  Hoi 
some  of  which  are  in  existence  to-day,  as  e.  g.  those  of  Mt.  Cenis  (founded  f 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  (founded  1)80).  In  the  same  class  also  should  be  i 
certain  magnificent  foundations  in  the  Kust,  as  that  of  Constantine  11.  (I^IT-H 
Constantinople,  that  of  St.  Basil  (B70)  at  Ca^sarea,  those  erected  by  Justiniioll 
Alexius  I.  (1081-1118,  an  orphan  asylum).  Here,  too,  must  be  mentiomi 
*'Seelbader'V  where  the  baths  in  general  use  since  the  time  of  the  AncieHM) 
^iven  gratis  to  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  where  the  "  Seelschwestern  *',  in  addil| 
the  "Bader",  furnished  aid  to  the  beneficiaries.  Subsequently,  however,  ihiid 
the  part  of  the  sisters  was  b}*  no  means  always  limited  to  the  higher  offices  of  4 
Indeed  so  little  was  this  the  cnse  that  certain  secret  diseases,  the  rei^ult  of  nlf 
sexual  indulgence,  occasioned  finally  the  closure  of  these  institutions.  Rj 
majority  of  monks  and  nuns  in  the  Mi<ldh'  Ages  were  very  corrupt  in  their| 
coiviuct,  since  the  spiritual  castrntion  of  their  vows  could  at  Inst  only  incif^ 
physical  impul.se  of  sexualit}'.  The  so-called  **  Hou^ses  of  Mercy"  (Elenddfl 
likewise  belong  in  the  class  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Besides  such  iiutil 
th^re  also  existed  at  a  very  earh-  period  special  hospitals  (nosocomia),' whfll 
object  wan  the  reception  an«i  treatment  of  the  sick.  Among  these,  thoNt^ 
Xe-torians  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  important.  The  golden  ace  4 
e-lnblishnients,  however,  began  after  the  Crusades,  by  which  the  leprosy  inptti 
wa.s  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the  West,  and  we  find  ihem  thencefan 
i}\-iM'y  land.  Many  of*  them  bore  the  title  (»f  '"  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Gl 
h.iu^er,  Siecherjhauser).  Here  and  there  they  stood  under  lay  administratioi 
to  the  \',Uh  century,  at  which  period  they  were  first  withdrawn  from  such  nianag 
ami  a  number  of  th<'se  hospitals  still  exist  under  the  same  names  to-d^i 
"  lejjT-hospitals  ",  so  numerous  in  the  Middle  Ages  (in  the  13th  century  th« 
ji  )(iut  liU)00  of  them!),  belong  to  the  same  class. 

All  these  institutions   wore  undiir  the  direction  of  the  Chard 
their  corps  of  assisttmls  was  composed  of*  the  clergy,  esjiecially  mi 

1.  riiese  were  free  bathinir  estahlishnients  for  the  poor,  instituted  by  the  was 

ih(Mr  heirs  in  behalf  of  the  soul.**  of  tln-ir  fminders.  They  were  quite  DM 
in  Europe  durini:  the  Middle  Ages.     (  H.  i 

2.  I  he  .statutes  oi  the  Hospital  of  St    .John  of  .lemsalem.  which  took  their  fi 

1181.  provided  that  four  pliysieians  •.  ti^ieien.  mire,  miege)  should  ftl« 
employed  upcm  a  salary,  and  that  the>e  shoiilil  be  skilled  in  uroscopy  6l8 
patients  were  to  receive  fresh  pork,  nun  ton  or  ]>«)ultry,  thrice  a  week  dft 
get)nrf  'serorgieni  were  also  a]»j)<iinted.  The  niannmission  of  the  slaves,  wk 
suited  from  the  introduction  of  Chri-tianiry.  neees.<itnted  the  establisha 
these  Nosocomia  and  similar  in>titutif)n<.  >in<'e  the  slaves  did  not  of  CO 
once  acquire  material  indepi«u<lenc«'.  but  depeinied  upon  charily.  CI 
beneficenee  towards  the  poor  loo  was  not  simply  a  matter  of  ethici^  I 
pendent  also  upon  the  nece.-^sities  of  the  new  .social  relations. 
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religious  orders,  to  whom  their  erection,  like  benefaction  in  general, 
i  tolerably  easy  matter,  since  the  faithful  furnislicd  the  means^  by 
I  they  frequentl}'  cared  for  themselves  first  —  and  then  for  others. 
feiw  cases  onh*  were  regular  physicians  employed.  Thus  in  the  course 
i  Middle  Ages  —  from  the  sixth  century  onward  —  everything  which 

be  called  medicine  in  the  Christian  West  fell  by  degrees  into  the 
I  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  especially  the  monks,  who  looked 

tbemsclves  as  great  scholars,  and  were  entitled  to  higher  pretensions 
jy  could  read,  an  art  which  — even  reading  at  that  time  was  regarded 
i  "art" — had  been  quite  lost  by  the  laity  in  the  first  half  of  the  Middle 

7'hat  was,  in  the  main,  the  nature  of  the  so-ealled  medical  practice  of  the  higher 
ower  orders  of  priests,  who,  though  destitute  of  any  special  knowledge  of  niedi- 
diAported  themselves  as,  and  even  received  the  title  of,  "phjsiciuns"  in  the 
>e  Ajzea  (many  monasteries  had  entire  divisions  for  their  ''Medici"),  may  be 
ently  determined  from  the  fact  that  prayer,  the  imposition  of  hands,  exorcisms, 
and  amulets  enip-aved  with  sacred  symbols,  holy  oil,  bones,  ra^s  and  similar 
I  conjurations,  crossings,  consecrated  herbs,  consecrated  salt,  s)>ecial  saints  for 
la,  toothache,  poisoning,^  and  the  three  or  four  most  sacred  names  etc.,  were 
lyed  jrenerally  and  openly  for  the  cure  of  every -day  diseases  by  the  clerjry  in 
simple  faith  and  gross  superstition,  as  the  same  thing  is  done  to-day  in  seciet. 
d  at  that  time  diseases  were  genernlly  regarded  as  a  chastisement  from  God.  or 
tmtion  of  the  devil — as  in  fact  the}'  are  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  man}-  of  the 
ifiil".  Severe  acute  diseases  were  generally  held  to  be  the  result  of  poison ; 
enoes.  the  effect  of  poisoning  of  the  springs  (charged  especially  upon  the  Jews) 
The  monks  frequently  held  the  principle  of  similia  similibus,  nnd  e.  g.  trrnted 
oiisonine  occasioned  by  swallowing  a  toad  by  directing  the  eating  of  another 
■ic-  (Xot  only  Hippocrates  and  Paracelsus,  but  the  monks  too,  were  prcdecei?- 
f  the  Homcpopathists  and  Isopathists!)  Besides  the  misuse  of  the  numerous 
,  other  and  grosser  abuses,  such  as  gluttony,  extortion,  lasciviousness  etc.,  srtm 
re  prevailed  among  the  monks,  so  that  finally  their  actions  appeared  too  wicked 
iHll^racefal  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  indulgent  Church.  Accordingly,  the  practice, 
1  fact  the  i»tudy  and  teaching,  of  medicine,  were  forbidden  to  the  higher  clergy 
e   Councils  of  Rheims  IlHl,  the  Lateran   li:^!),  Montpellier  11G2,  Tours  llfiH, 

1212,  and  the  second  Lateran  1215.  F'inally  the  lower  monks  were  also  re- 
sd,  and  especially  by  the  Council  of  Le  Mans  1247  all  burning  and  cutting 
ery)  were  forbidden  them,  on  the  principle  "The  Church  shuns  bloodshed"— a 
B  which  was  not  followed  even  in  surgery,  to  say  nothing  of  questions  of  faith ! 

after  this  prohibition,  however,  the  practice  of  surgery  was  still  carried  on  by 
onks;  in  fact  we  observe  it  even  to-day  in  less  enlightened  countries,  and  among 
lecially  faithful  with  us  I 

>f  the  lariie  number  of  cl'»rgy  who  practised  medicine  at  this  period,  and  who, 
:h  of  little  merit  in  medical  matters,  were  yet  very  worthy  medicasters  in  other 
ibes,  the  following  are  known  at  least  by  name.  Tliough  chiefly  active  in  the 
•e  of  pharmacology,  they  are  of  historical  importance  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
I  the  medical  culture  of  Antiquity  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
*aafu8,  bishop  of  Merida  (530-000).  is  said  to  have  performed  the  first  Ca*sarean 
>n  opon  a  living  female,  so  that  this  honor  is  due  to  a  bishop,  and  not  to  a  swine- 

le  latter  was  a  very  frequent  crime  during  the  devout  Middle  Ages,  and  was  even 
rmctjsed  by  means  of  the  poisoned  Host. 
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jcelder;  Theodoras  (died  690),  a  Greek  of  Tarsus,  bishop  of  Cambridge/  aDdttii 
of  medicine,  who  forbade  venesection  during  the  increase  of  the  moon;  Catlibe 
the  same  country ;  Tobias,  bishop  of  Ross  in  En^rland ;  Ursus,  physician  of 
Nicholas  I. ;  Sigoald,  bishop  of  Spoleto;  Hutio,  abbot  of  St.  Denis;  Campo,ti 
of  the  monastery  of  Tarfa  in  Italy ;  Dido,  abbot  of  Sens  and  physician  to  St.  L 
John  of  Ravenna,  abbot  of  Dijon;  Milo,  archbishop  of  Beneventum;  Bened 
Crispus  (died  725),  archbishop  of  Milan;  Doniinico,  abbot  of  Pescara:  Wi) 
bishop  of  Hildesheim  (880);  the  more  important  personafses,  venerable  Bode'  (6'3- 
as  a  specimen  of  whose  medical  knowledge  we  may  quote  the  following  prescrif 
in  June,  of  a  morning,  one  mny  drink,  fasting,  a  cup  of  cold  water;  the  fame  in* 
but  in  October,  for  sweetening  the  blood,  for  the  expulsion  of  stone,  and  for  bi 
the  lungs,  instead  of  water,  one  should  take  the  milk  of  goats  or  of  sheep,  andt 
not  wash  very  often;  in  February  one  should  foment  the  limbs;  in  August  be i 
not  refresh  himself  in  cold  water,  but  in  January  he  should  plungp  his  body  into 
water  etc.;  then  Isidore  of  Seville  (died  d'M),  who,  in  his  book  '^Denatarai 
sive  de  mundo",  treats  of  medicine  among  other  things;  Rhabanus  Mam 
Mayence,  bishop  of  Fulda,  and  finally  archbishop  of  Mnyence  (774-85ti),  who, 
work  on  '*  Physic",  which  begins  with  God  and  ends  with  the  stone,  discanc 
and  his  parts,  medicine  and  diseases;  Walafrid  Strabo  (807-848),  abbot  of  the  i 
tery  of  Reichenau,  founded  by  Charles  Martel  in  714  on  lake  Constance,  and 
of  the  first  Latin  poem  composed  by  a  German,  a  "Hortulus"  in  faezametc 
(a  similar  Latin  poem,  entitled  **De  virtutibus  herbarum",  which  goes  aiu 
name  of  Mucer  Floridus,  and  maintained  great  influence*  for  a  long  period 


L  Tiicodorns  of  Tarsus  was  not  bishop  of  Cambridge,  but  archbishop  of  Canl 
and  Primate  of  all  England.  He  was  sent  to  England  by  pope  Vitalian 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  companion  ITadrian,  an  African  abbot,  eMi 
schools  at  Oxford,  Canterbury,  and  mnny  other  places.  In  these  j»ch< 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  arithmetic,  ai^tronomy,  and  the  rules  of  veni 
were  taught,  and  it  is  written  of  tlieir  pupils  tliat  many  of  them  were  as 
with  Greek  and  Latin  as  with  their  own  mother  tongue.  The  practice  ol 
iiig  the  service  was  first  introduced  b3'  Theodorus  into  the  Englinh  ' 
('uthbert  was  a  famous  abbot  of  Melrose,  and  subsequently  (A.  D.  684)  bi 
Liiidisfarne,  while  Tobias  was  the  ninth  bishop  of  Rochester,  appointecl 
sef  in  6!):J.      (H.) 

•2.  H-do  mentions  a  Saxon  leech  Cynifrid  or  Cyneferth,  who  opened  a  tumor  (a1 
for  the  queen  and  abbess  .^!)theldryth,  in  ()79.  The  Saxon  'Meech-bool 
nuMition  the  leeches  Bald,  Cild,  Oxa  and  Dun.  That  the  surgery  of  these 
was  not  contined  entirely  to  the  use  of  salves,  poultices,  plasters  etc.,  ia 
from  tiie  following  extract:  "For  liuir-lip,  pound  mastic  very  small,  ; 
white  of  an  egg.  and  mingle  as  thou  dost  vermilion:  cut  with  a  knife  t 
edges  of  the  lip,  sew  fast  with  silk,  thou  smear  without  and  withio  wiih  l) 
ere  the  silk  rot.  If  it  draw  together  arrange  it  with  the  hand.  Anoir 
soon."    Ill  ) 

'A.  The  first  German  popular  author  on  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences. 
also  worthy  of  notice  for  his  efforts  to  have  sermons  delivered  in  Gen 
object  not  effected  until  the  time  of  Luther.  Even  medical  lectures  (t 
Paracelsus  and  Thomasius  excepted)  were  delivered  in  Latin  in  almost 
universities  down  to  the  present  century.  Maurus  was  a  pupil  of  AIcd 
active  in  the  effort  to  introduce  the  Greek  language  into  the  West. 

4.  Felt  especially  in  the  popular  materia  medica  of  the  Germans,  since,  towa 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  modern  times,  th 
was  translated  into  German  (and  also  into  Dani.sh). 
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)  Middle  Ages,  ia  ascribed  to  Odo  von  Meudon,  who  died  in  1161);  Marbodus,  who 
I  00  precious  stones  and  died  bishop  of  Rennes  in  1123}  Notker  (9th  century) 
Af  St.  Gall,  famous  as  the  greatest  savant  of  his  age,  a  musician,  iistronomer,  mathe- 
Mbatician,  poet  and  theologian,  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (at  thut 
nuieagreat  rarity),  and  well  known  also  for  his  cures  and  his  Uroscopy;  Thiedegg 
W  Prague,  physician  of  Boleslaw,  king  of  Bohemia  (died  1017);  and  finally  the 
I  abbess  Hildegarde,  of  the  convent  of  Ruppertsberg,  near  Bingen,  eminent  in 

r  day  as  a  physician  and  naturalist,  wjio  has  left  us  a  "  Physics"  or  Materia  Mcdica, 
4i*eoiDmeDding,  among  many  other  popular  German  remedies,  herring  for  the  cure 
^  the  itch,  fern  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  gnat's  ashes  for  eruptions,  watermint 

rssthmaetc),  and  is  said  (therewith?)  to  have  performed  many  miraculous  cures. 

It  18  worthy  of  remark  that  Hildegarde,  with  rare  independence,  was  the  first  in  the 
^Ht  to  separate  entirely  her  pictures  of  disease  frem  her  methods  of  treatment, 
Bting  them  to  two  different  sections  of  her  work.  This  was  due  partly  to  the 
I  of  her  writings,  and  partly,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  she  avowedly  adopted  from 
^epapalar  practice  many  stereotyped  and  detailed  prescriptions  without  any  change, 
L^^liileshewas  compelled  to  discuss  and  explain  the  prevalent  views  regarding  the 
'^lleDomena  of  disease  in  accordance  with  her  theory.  The  remedies  employed  were 
^io  addition  to  the  common  aromatics)  entirely  of  German  origin.  Their  mode  of 
^Preparation  was  far  different  from  the  methods  of  the  old  Greek  physicians,  which 
^ad  at  this  period  been  revived  in  southern  Europe.  Her  enveloping  the  rcmed}*  in 
(bar,  which  was  then  made  into  pancakes  and  eaten,  is  quite  peculiar  to  St.  Hilde- 
^pude,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  sugar,  syrups  etc.  now  introduced  among  us  from 
Ifce  South."     (Jessen.) 

Within  the  religious  order  of  the  Benedictines,  to  which  many  of  the 
persons  just  mentioned  belonged,  medicine  enjoyed  a  regular  and  constant 
eoltivation,  and,  under  their  hands  (in  contrast  with  those  of  the  rude 
slerical  empirics),  it  even  preserved  in  some  degree  the  appearance  of  a 
Kience.  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  (480-573),  the  famous  private  secretary  of 
Fheodoric  the  Great  (reigned  403-52C),  on  entering  this  order  founded  b}* 
?t.  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480-544),  recommended  to  his  associates  the  study 
>f  medicine.  The  statutes  of  the  order  indeed  made  the  cultivation  of  the 
science  a  part  of  its  rule,  but  the  cure  of  diseases  by  prayer  and  conjuration^ 
iras  alone  permitted,  and  the  study  of  medicine  was  i)rohibited.  However 
Cassiodorus  recommended  the  reading  of  certain  of  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates translated  into  Latin,  of  similar  translations  of  Galen  and  Dioscori- 
des,  of  the  works  of  C»lius  Aurelianus,  of  an  anonymous  author  and 
several  other  writings,  which  constituted  his  own  inherited  library  —  a  re- 
commendation which  bore  fruit  in  the  preservation  of  the  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  physicians.     From   the  Benedictines  of  England,'  where,  as 


V  Th*»  u<e  of  exorcisms  in  disease  was  general  until  a.s  late  as  the  la>t  century,  and 
even  now  is  frequently  practised  by  the  clerjry. 

2.  Kngland,  unlike  Germany,  was,  as  we  know,  a  Ronuin  province,  and  llius  came 
early  and  remained  long  under  the  influence  of  the  ci^ilizat^on  of  the  Ancient.^. 
She  sent  into  Germany  the  first  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  form  of  mission- 
aries (Columba,  about  600,  for  Bavaria;  Gallus,  for  Switzerland;  Winifred,  for 
the  Franks),  so  that  the  first  impulse  to  the  higher  civilization  of  Germany  pro- 
reeded  from  her  borders,  and  in  this  roundabout  way  the  ancient  civilization 
be);an,  though  not  till  a  late  period,  to  intluencr  our  native   country. 
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early  as  the  7th  century,  there  were  teachers  of  the  Greek  laDgal^^,  pnK 
ceeded  too  Albin  Alcuin^  (73C-804J,  the  preceptor  of  mediaeval  Germanj. 
It  was  he  who  prompted  the  foundation  of  cathedral  schools  by  Charle- 
magne' (742-814),  in  which  (as  in  the  schools  of  the  Egyptian  tempkft 
and  Arabian  mosques)  from  the  year  80C  forwarl  medicine  was  expectai 
to  be  taught.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  medical  instruction  was  begun  iww 
in  childhood,  as  in  the  schools  of  the  Asclepiadae.  These  institutions  of 
Charlemagne,  who,  as  we  know,  was  a  patron  of  classical  studies  and  cboi»" 
the  economy  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Christian  papae}*  as  the  baiift: 
of  his  new  political  system,  were  important  not  only  in  the  development- 
of  general  education,  but  also  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  medidM^ 
though  their  influence  upon  the  latter  science  was  not  ever}* where  assotei 
and  manifested  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  e.  g.  in  the  monastery  of  Moot* 
Cassino  and  the  school  of  Salerno.  Such  schools  existed  at  Paris,  Fuldij 
Paderborn,  Wiirzburg,  Hirschau,  Reichenau,  Mctz,  Osnabriick,  Lyons,  Cremo- 
na, Pavia,  Florence  etc.  The  Othos  also  in  the  10th  centurj'  took  an  interett 
in  educational  matters,  while,  with  the  help  of  their  Italian  and  ByzantiK 
consorts,  they  introduced  (wiiat  Charlemagne  essayed  in  vain)  more  refinel 
culture  and  manners  into  their  court,  and  favored  luxurj'  and  art  In  tbii 
way  they  became  prominent  in  the  development  of  civilization  in  Germaaj. 

The  curriculum  of  these  cathedral  schools  ombrnced  originally  the  Trivial, 
(arithmetic,  j^rrammar,  music).  avA  the  Quadrivium  (dialoctics,  rhetoric,  ^ometitr 
astronomy).  Charlomajine.  in  the  Capitulary  of  Thioiiville  (805).  ordained,  howem, 
that  medicine  also  should  bo  tau<;[ht  (as  already  stated)  under  the  name  of  Phjfie. 
IIow  far  the  Arabian  schools  (and  the  Roman  higher  schools)  served  as  patterns  anil 
stimulus  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  ca.sy  to  determine.  That  both  exercised  some  in- 
fluence.  .seems  probable,  when  w«'  remember  that  Charlemajrne  had  dealings  withtb 
Arabians,  and  frequently  built  upon  Roman  foundations.  In  the  monastic  garden! 
medical  herbs,  such  as  alih.Ta.  water-mint,  squill,  savine  etc.  were  always  tobe  plantr^ 
In  the  monastic  garden  of  St.  GalP  e.  «r.  in  the  year  820  the  following;  herbs  weit 
cultivated:  lilium.  ro.sa.  salvia,  sisymbrium,  ruta,  cnminum,  gladiola,  luhettiro. 
]»uh»gium  etc.  Still  morel  This  monastery  possessed  a  chamber  for  very  lidt 
pi'rsons,  a  pharmacy,  and  a  house  for  the  physicians,  with  a  residence  for  the  rcgnlir 
pliysician  of  the  monastery. 

1.  Flaccus  Albinus  Alcuinus,  a  native  of  York,  England,  and  educated  in  the  ftmou 

school  of  that  city,  over  which  ho  subsequently  presided.  He  was  ODe  of  the 
most  leartied  men  of  his  ajre,  and  was  invited  by  Charlemagne  to  his  court  in 
7^iH  and  invested  with  authority  to  establish  schools  tbroaghout  his  kiDgdon. 
The  "Schola  Palatii',  the  pupils  of  which  were  the  sons  of  Charlemagne  utA 
other  young  noblemen  of  his  kingdom,  was  presided  over  by  Alcuin  for  seveni 
years,  until  he  finally  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.     I  Hi 

2.  The  physicians  of  Charlemagne  were  Wintarus,  and  a  Jew.  Abnl  Faradsch.    The 

latter  mu.st  not  ))o  confounded  with  the  Arabian  historian  of  the  same  namf, 
called  also  Bar-Hebra-us  { 122r»-12N»). 

3.  St.  Ciall  was  an   Irishman,  a  pupil  and  a  companion  of  St.  Columbanas  in  hit 

mis>ionary  tours.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  near  Constaoee  ii 
Switzerland,  about  A.  \).  612.  The  monastic  school  at  this  plaee  in  later  jesn 
became  very  famou.««.     (II.) 
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An  excellent  influence  upon  mediseval  medicine  and  its  development  was 
xercised,  however,  by  the  monastic  infirmary  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  still 
ttore  eminently  and  effectively  by  the  school  of  Salerno.  The  former  was 
litaated  in  Campania,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino ;  the  latter  was  in  the  province  of  Naples. 

The  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  was  founded  by  St.  Benedict  himself  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo.  In  violation  of  the  rule  of  its  founder,  heretofore 
nentioned,  but  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  Cassiodorus,  its  abbot  Bertharius 
(died  8K3)  taught  medicine  both  orally  and  in  his  writin>(s.  Nevertheless  the  monas- 
tery continued  to  be  rather  a  school  of  practice  than  of  instruction,  and  miraculous 
cores  seem  to  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  its  activity.  After  Bertharius,  an 
abbot  Alphanus  I.  distinguished  himself,  and  then  Desiderius  (born  1027  at  Monte 
Cassino.  succeeded  in  108fi,  under  the  title  of  Victor  III.,  pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  died 
0  Salerno  in  1085),  who  left  "four  books  on  the  miraculous  cures  of  St.  Benedict" 
md  founded  a  hospital,  which  was  enlarged  by  his  successor  Odorisius,  and  afterwards 
njoyed  important  privileges.  Here  monks  from  foreign  lands  came  to  study,  and 
minent  invalids  to  receive  treatment.  Among  the  latter  was  Henry  11.,  emperor  of 
tavaria  (972-1024),  from  whom  St.  Benedict  himself  removed  a  stone  by  lithotomy 
uring  his  sleep,  placed  the  stone  in  the  emperor's  hand,  and  finally  also  healed  the 
'oond — a  story  from  which  (as  well  as  from  the  books  of  Desiderius)  we  may  infer  that 
a  this  instance,  at  all  events,  a  magnificent  pious  fraud  was  practised.  The  most 
imoQB  and  important  of  all  the  monks  of  this  monastery,  however,  was  Constantinus 
ifricanus'  (1018-1087  or  1085)  of  Carthage,  who  introduced  Arabian  science  into 
Europe,  or  rather  into  Italy.  By  his  travels  through  all  lands  (he  acquired  his 
ducation  in  the  school  of  the  mosque  at  Cairo)  he  won  the  title  of  "  Orientis  et 
ccldentis  doctor".  Constantinus  was  at  first  for  a  short  time  a  teacher  in  Salerno, 
laving  then  become  a  monk  in  Monte  Cassino,  he  translated  into  barbarous  Latin  and 
ecast  many  works  from  the  Arabic  ("De  chirurgia",  "Pantegni",  Viaticum",' De 
lulsibus",  "Decoitu" — a  genuine  monkish  subject — "  De  febribus",  "Deurinis" 
tc. ).  His  pupil,  Hetto  or  Atto,  again  converted  his  wretched  translations  into 
tomaic  doggerel. 

The  glory  of  Monte  Cassino,  however,  speedily  faded  away,  a  result  to  which  the 
ncreased  reputation  of  the  school  of  Salerno  most  largely  contributed.  The  latter 
chool  attained  its  highest  position  in  the  12rh  century,  so  that  even  among  the 
rerman  poets  of  that  period  a  physician  of  Salerno  was  regarded  as  the  best  of  all, 
utranking  even  those  of  Montpellier.  In  the  13th  century  the  school  still  retained 
onsiderable  importance,  but  from  this  time  forward  it  declined  more  and  more, 
hongh  it  maintained  its  existence  until  the  present  century.*    The  time  and  manner 

.  He  was  called  by  Berthold  von  Regensburg  (13th  century)  the  "Inventor  of 
Medicine",  and  associated  with  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  Macer  Floriduff 
and  Bartholoma;us. 

.  The  *'  Viaticum  "  is  a  translation  of  the  Zad  el-Mosafer,  "Provision  for  the  Voyage  " 
of  Ebn  eklezzar;  the  *'Pantegni",  a  translation  of  the  el-Maliki  of  AH  Abbas. 
Constantinus  was  the  first  to  appropriate  the  term  "variola"  to  the  wpecial 
disease  small-pox,  though,  as  already  stated,  the  term  originated  with  Marias  von 
Avenches  in  the  6th  century. 

.    Its  existence  as  a  university  was  terminated  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  Nov.  29, 
1811,  though  the  Collegium  medicum  was  not  discontinued.     The  university  of 
Salerno  was  revived  by  the  Bourbons  and  still  exists  (na?ser),  but  it  is  now  an 
institution  of  very  little  importance.     (H.) 
17 
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of  the  founding  of  the  school  of  Salerno  are  unknown  and  uncertain,  and  on  tbii 
subject  conjectures  only  can  be  advanced. 

Salerno  was  founded  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  B.  C.  200,  and,  in  confieqaeDce 
of  its  charming  situation  and  climate,  enjoyird  among  them  the  reputation  of  i 
climatic  health-resort,  with  many  of  vhich  tliey  were  acquainted.      It  is  therefort 
probable  that  pliysicians  were  always  located  here,  and  we  know  that  among  the 
Romans  all  physicians  might  be  teachern  also.     After  the  establishment  of  ChristiaB- 
it3',  however,  Salerno  became  likewise  a  resort  fur  pilgrims,  as  well  as  a  kind  of 
medical  establishment,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  its  cathedral  were  to  be 
found  the  bones  and  other  relics  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  three  baints  Thecla,  SuFaoM 
and  Archelais.     To  these  bones  a  bishop  Adalberon  made  a  pilgrima^ie  in  SI84.  but 
without  receiving  any  benefit.     The  city  of  Salerno  at  an  early  date  received  alio  ft 
Benedictine  monastery.     Charlemagne,  as  early  as  the  year  802,  is  said  to  bait 
founded  a  school  here,  as  he  did  in  so  many  other  places. — Subsequently  the  city  fell, 
as  we  know,  into  the  possession  of  the  Normans,  whose  reign  is  important  in  tbe 
history  of  civilization  through  its  cultivation  of  the  sciences  in  the  schools  of  lover 
Italy.     Famous  schools  existed  at  Ainalfi  and  Xnples.  as  well  as  in  Salerno.    In 
Amain  the  Norman  jurisprudence  (which  was  entirely  independent  of  the  clergy)  «u 
taught;  in  Naples  Gnuco-Italiaii  law. — From  the  peculiar  fact  that  Salerno  was  botb 
a  watering-place  and  a  resort  for  pilgrims  it  is  possible  that  a  more  lively  interest  ift 
medicine  proper  may  have  always  prevailed  there,  especially  as  many  Benedictinei, 
under  the  guise  of  monkish  physicians,  followed,  and  inculcated  in  others,  tbe  advice 
of  Gassiodorus  to  read  Hippocrates  and  (jalen.     Perhaps  too  they  saw  that  miracles 
alone  were  insufficient  to  retain  their  reputation,  and  that  the  cure  of  disease  brought 
emolument.     Besides  this  the  Greeks  of  neighboring  Sicily  ma}*,  and  subseqiicDtly  tbe 
Arabians  of  the  same  island  must,  have  exercised  some  influence:  for  as  earl}*  as  tbe 
11th  century  Arabian  physicians  were  studied  in  Salerno,  while  up  to  this  time  tbe 
Greek  writers  alone  were  einplo^'ed  as  the  basis  of  instruction.     The  '*  Hippocratic 
Union" — "Collegium  Hippocraticum  " — may  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  study 
and  expound  the  ancient  writers,  fur  ut  this  period  (indeed,  in  the  Carlovingian  age) 
the  first  impulse  toward  the  study  of  the  clash^ics  had  developed,  to  be  followed  by  fta 
interruption  until  it  burst  into  bloom  in  the  I5th  and  Kith  centuries.     By  degrees  this 
association  acquired  the  greatest  fume,  until  it  gained  for  the  cit3'  itself  the  title  of 
'*  Civitas  Ilippocratica."     Ordinary  citizens  of  the  latter  might  become  fellows  of  tbe 
coUeice.     Pupils,  teachers  and  fellows  were  exempt  from  taxation,  as  in  the  schools  of 
Rome,  an  arrangement  which,   at  all  events,  furnished  an  inducement  to  join  tbe 
college.  Among  the  earliest  members  of  this  society  belonged,  probably,  a  Jew  Elinos, 
a  Roman  Magister  Salernus,  an  Arabian  Adala  and  a  Greek  Pontus.  who  are  men- 
tioned as  the  first  teachers  of  medicine  in  SaliTuo.     Each  is  said  to  have  taught  bii 
own  countrymen,  and  each  in  his  native  tonicup ;  for  all  these  languages,  besides  tbe 
lingua  volgarc,  were  met  with  in  lower  Italy  and  Sicily,    ((jiregorovius.) 

Now,  as  Salerno  lay  upon  a  mcdia>val  thoroughfare  and' military  big:h-road,  tbe 
^'Studiuui  Salernitanum "  (Lyceum.  Gymnasium),  through  the  influence  of  sn 
acquaintance  with  the  arranirement  of  the  Arabian  academies  —  an  acquaintance 
easily  made  by  rea.son  of  the  propinquity  above  noticed  —  may  have  aetfumed  tbe 
functions  of  a  college,  modelled,  perhaps,  niter  similar  in.'^titutions  among  the  Arabi- 
ans. Accordiuiily  *)uris])rudence.  Philosophy.  Theology  and  Medicine  were  all  floallr 
taught  then*,  as  in  the  .\rabian  academies.  The  fact  that  the  institution  was  De\'fr 
properly  a  school  of  monks, ^  but  from  its  very  origin  possessed  married  teachen, 


1.    Hence  too  its  tolerance  of  Jews,  which  was  likewise  great  among  the  Arabiani. 
The  Jews  were  the  "  Kammerkncchte"  (slaves./  of  the  emperor. 
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also  to  an  Arabian  origin.  Indeed  even  women,  genuine  mediaeval  female 
lora  (like  the  species  recently  revived  in  Pavia),  taught  here — a  purely  western 
ktion.  Of  Arabian  or  Nestorian  origin  was  also  most  probably  the  title  of 
iSter"  or  **  Doctor"  (a  translation  of  the  title  Rabbi*  or  Rabban)  introduced  at 
o.  and  solemnly  bestowed  on  graduation.  This  title  made  its  appearance  in 
ddle  of  the  12th  century,  but  did  not  become  common  until  later,  because  the 
ng  of  it  being  a  privilege  of  the  universities,  its  frequency  increased  with  the 
it  of  the  latter.  The  ceremony  of  graduation  or  promotion  was  performed  in 
,  and  demanded  of  the  candidate  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  preliminary 
ions:  seven  years'  study,  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  21  years,  a  satisfactory 
nation  in  the  fiippocratic,  Galenic,  and  Arabian  writings,  legitimate  birth,'  a 
le  to  teach  correctly,  and  in  accordance  with  the  received  doctrines,  to  administer 
sons,  and  to  treat  the  poor  gratuitously — some  of  which  conditions  are  required 
candidates  to-day.  These  requirements  all  fulfilled,  the  candidate  received  a 
k  wreath  of  laurel,  a  kiss,  and  finally  the  benediction  —  and  thereafter  he  could 
and  practise  wherever  he  wished.  After  graduation  the  office  of  teacher  was 
o  all,  as  it  was  later  in  the  first  universities.  Some  of  the  teachers  received  a 
of  twelve  ounces  of  gold. 

B  tendency  of  the  school  or  university  of  Salerno  (which,  according  to 
.  dates  back  into  the  6th  century,  though  first  definitely  mentioned  in 
was  entirel}'  and  eminently  practical.  Hence  it  laid  great  stress  on 
tomatolog}*,  dietetics,  treatment  and  materia  medica,  and  less,  in  accord- 
frith  the  age,  upon  ph3'siology  and  human  anatomy.  Still  the  latter  was 
then  estimated  of  such  consequence  that  Salerno's  patron,  Frederick  II. 
-1250),  introduced  a  special  provision  with  respect  to  its  study  there 
tiis  medical  code.  From  this  provision  too  the  statement  that,  by  the 
ror's  direction,  a  dissection  was  made  every  five  years,  gains  great 
.bility.  Probably  too  this  regularly  recurring  dissection  took  place  in 
lo  itself.  The  practical  bent  of  the  school  may  also  be  inferred  from 
ict  that  considerable  importance  was  laid  upon  the  manner  of  the 
clan,  an  apparently  subordinate  matter  which  is  also  of  considerable 
it  in  the  life  of  our  practising  physicians  to-day.  What  craftiness 
tien  rec*ommended  we  may  judge  from  the  precept  that  the  physician 
d  say  to  the  patient  that  he  will  recover  ;  to  the  relatives,  that  he  is 
11.  If  he  dies,  it  will  then  be  said  that  the  i)h3'8ician  foresaw  the 
, ;  if  he  recovers,  his  reputation  will  likewise  be  increased.  It  soimds 
js  (and  is  a  sign  of  the  times)  to  read  that  the  physician  should  not 


inschneider  has  recently  (1868)  published  a  Hebrew  treatise  on  pharmaceutics, 
ntter.  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  by  a  Jew  who  styles  himself  **  Sab- 
ktai  ben  Abraham,  called  Donnolo.  the  Physician  ".  The  author  was  born  near 
tranto,  probably  about  \)l'.\,  and  with  liis  family  made  ])risoner  by  the  Arabians 
925.  Donnolo  was  subsequently  released  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
edicine  and  a.strolojiy.  His  work  consists  of  an  enumeration  of  120  drugs, 
most  exclusively  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  directions  as  to  their  prepar- 
ion  for  internal  use  or  for  plasters  and  salves,  and,  according  to  Ibeser,  it  bears 
ron«;hout  tie  stamp  of  originality.     (  H. ) 

ntiniate  birth  was  demanded  in  our  universities  down  to  modern  times;  indeed 
is  required  even  to-day  for  the  attainment  of  military  grades. 
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pay  too  much  regard  to  the  wife,  daughter  or  female  servant  of  the  patient; 
that,  when  invited  to  take  a  meal,  he  should  be  modest  and  temperate,  and 
should  look  after  the  patient  frequently  during  the  meal,  that  he  may  not 
seem  to  forget  the  latter  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  etc. 

The  two  chief  works  of  this  school  are  the  "  Compendium  Salemita- 
num  "  and  the  **  Regimen  Sanitatis  *'  (Flos  vel  Lilium  Sanitatis). 

The  *'  Compendium  "  is  the  first  example  of  a  complete  text-book  of  medictoe, 
like  our  modern  encyciopaidias  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  many  experts  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  responsible  editor.  The  six  following  writers  were 
co-laborers  on  the  standard  text-book  of  Salerno :  Pontus,  Petronius,  or  Petrocel- 
lus  (about  103e),  Copho,  John  of  Milan  (Johannes  Afflacius,'  Joh.  Medicos,  Job. 
Magister),  Barthol.  Ferrarius  and  Joh.  Platearius.  Especially  prominent  are  the 
doctrines  relative  to  venesection,  the  pulse,  the  urine  and  fever,  all  of  which  are 
treated  chiefly  on  Hippocratic  principles.  The  second  work  is  a  Latin  poem,  con- 
sistinjj:  of  verses  rhyming  at  the  end  and  frequently  also  in  the  middle.  The  poetic 
form,  however  admirably  it  may  be  handled  in  itself,  and  however  true  a  model  it 
may  be  of  mediieval  versification,  is  badly  suited  to  the  medical,  by  no  means  poeti- 
cal, and  often  quite  commonplace,  topics  of  the  work.  Such  verse-making  became  • 
genuine  mediaeval  fashion  among  Christian  writers  from  the  days  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  (:^2H-:VJ0),  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian.  The  object  was  often  simply 
to  facilitate  tht^  learning  of  the  text  by  heart,  as  in  the  Latin  grammars  from  the 
Middle  Ai:ch  down  to  the  present  day.  We  must  not  infer  from  the  example  of  these 
grammars,  however,  that  all  poetic  inspiration  waslacking  in  these  mediaeval  poemi. 
Even  the  passion  of  Christ  was  described  in  verse  and  dramatised,  a  mediaeval  cnstOB 
from  which  the  modern  drama  took  its  origin,  just  as  the  Greek  drama  was  in- 
vented by  the  priests  as  a  change  in  their  religious  services.  Remains  of  these  plajl 
are  preserved  to  us  in  the  carnival  plays  and  '*  Passionspiele "  of  Oberammergaa. 
The  whole  scliuol  was  originally  named  as  the  author  of  the  poem.  '*Tbe  whole 
school  of  Salerno  writes  to  the  King  of  England  ^  (to  wit  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  was  cured  of  a  wound  at  Salerno  in  1101).* 

As  examples  of  the  contents  of  this  poem  we  quote : 

"  Anglorum  regi  scribit  schola  tota  Salerni :  " 
"  Si  vis  incolumem,  si  vis  te  vivere  sanum," 
"  Curas  tolle  graves,  irasci  crede  profanum;  " 
"  Puree  mero,  cenato  parum ;  non  sit  tibi  vanum  " 
"  Surgere  post  epulas;  somnum  fuge  meridianom ;" 
''  Ne  mictum  retine,  ne  eomprime  fortiter  anum." 
"  Hh-'c  bene  si  serves,  tu  longo  tempore  vives." 
"  Si  tibi  deficiant  medici,  mcdici  tibi  fiant 
Ha^c  tria :  mens  la.*ta,  requies,  moderata  dia;ta." 

[Translated  by  Prof.  Ordronaux : 

"  Salerno's  school  in  conclave  high  unites 
To  counsel  England's  king,  and  thus  indites: 

1.  Johannes  AfHacius,  a  pupil  of  Constantinus  Africanus  and  author  of  two  treatiaei 

entitled  "  De  febribus''  and  "Curu;  Affiacii",  is  not  usually  indentified  with  JdiB 
of  Milan,  though  undoubtedly  a  contemporary  of  the  latter.     (H.) 

2.  John  of  Milan  (about  1100),  president  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  is  also  named  u 

the  sole  author  of  this  long  poem,  consisting  of  more  than  2000  lines. 
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If  thou  to  health  and  vigor  wouldst  attain, 

Shon  mighty  cares,  all  anger  deem  profane ; 

From  heavy  sappers  and  much  wine  abstain  ; 

Nor  trivial  count  it  after  pompous  fare 

To  rise  from  table  and  to  take  the  air. 

Shun  idle  noonday  slumbers,  nor  delay 

The  urgent  calls  of  nature  to  obey. 

These  rules  if  thou  wilt  follow  to  the  end, 

Thy  life  to  greater  length  thou  may'st  extend."     H.] 

*'  Sex  horis  dormire  sat  est  juvenique  senique," 
**Septem  vix  pigro,  nulli  concedimus  ocio." 

''Ex  magna  coena  stomacho  fit  maxima  pa?na:" 
"  Ut  sis  nocte  levis,  sit  tibi  coena  brevis." 

**  Post  ccenam  stabis,  aut  passus  mille  meabis." 

"  Non  sit  acetosa  cerevisia,  sed  bene  clara," 

"De  validis  cocta  granis  satis  ac  veterata:  " 

"De  qua  poietur,  stomaehus  non  inde  gravatur." 

"Grossos  humores  nutrit  cereviaia;  vires" 

*'  Prsestai,  et  augmentat  carncm,  generatque  cruorem  ;  " 

"Provocat  urinam,  ventrem  quoque  mollit  et  inflat." 

[This  poem,  under  the  various  titles  of  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni,  Schola  Salerni- 
tana,  Ifedicina  Salernitana,  De  Conservanda  Bona  Valetudine,  Flos  Medicins  etc., 
eigoyed  the  most  unexampled  popularity  during  many  succeeding  ages,  and  was  in 
fact  the  vade  meeum  of  every  well-educated  physician  for  centuries.  Zach.  Sylvius, 
in  an  edition  of  the  Schola  published  at  Rotterdam  in  U)40,  declares  ''Nullus  medico- 
rum  est,  qui  carmina  Scholar  Salernitana'  ore  non  circumferat,  et  onini  occasione  non 
crepet."  M.  Baudry  de  Balzac  counts  from  M74  to  1846  no  less  than  240  different 
editions  of  the  poem,  and  Hawser  says  that  81  manuscripts  of  the  work  are  now  known 
to  exist  It  has  been  translated  into  English,  French.  German,  Italian,  Irish,  Polish, 
Provencal,  Bohemian,  Hebrew  and  Persian.  Choulant  mentions  four  English  trans- 
lations^ of  the  Schola,  and  a  fifth  was  published  by  Prof  John  Ordronaux  in  1871. 

The  poem  in  its  present  form  is  undoubtedly  a  composite  work,  enlarged  by  the 
accretions  of  ages.  The  first  edition,  published  probably  in  1474  with  a  commentary 
of  Arnold  of  Villanova,  contained  only  M4  lines  and  was  purely  dietetic  in  its  char- 
acter. De  Renzi  has  collected  from  the  various  MSS.  and  editions  no  less  than  3526 
verses,  many  of  them  of  comparatively'  modern  orijiin,  though  others  borrowed  from 
Macer  Floridus,  .^^gidius  of  Corbeil  etc.  ujay  equal  in  antiquity  those  of  the  original 
poem.  It  is  curious  in  this  connection  to  observe  the  reference  to  inoculation  con- 
tained in  the  following  verses  of  a  later  edition  : 

1.  By  Thomas  Paynell,  an  Enirlish  clergyman,  in  15H0;  a  metrical  translation  by 
John  Harington  entitled  "The  Englishman's  doctor  or  the  schoole  of  Salerne", 
1007;  Regimen  sanitatis  Salernitanum,  or  the  schoole  of  Salerne's  regiment  of 
health",  text  and  metrical  English  translation  by  P.  H(olland),  London,  1649; 
an  edition  by  Alex.  Croke,  Oxford.  \8'M),  Latin  text,  an  old  English  translation, 
historical  introduction  and  notes.  Ordronaux  also  speaks  of  a  translation  made 
in  1575.  the  MS.  of  which  exists  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
but  has  never  been  published,  and  of  another  version  made  and  published  in 
Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing.     (H. ) 
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Adtersus  Variolas. 
"  Ne  pariant  tencris  variolte  funera  natis, 
Illorum  yen  is  variolas  mitt-e  salubres; 
Seu  potius  morbi  contagia  tangere  vitent 
^'Egrum,  lejrrique  halitus,  velamina,  lintea,  vestes, 
Ipseque  qua^  tetigit  male  pura  corpora  dextra." 

Everyone  will  also  recognize  in  the  following  lines  the  source  of  one  of  our  com- 
mon proverbs: 

De  Potu. 
"Si  tibi  serotina  noceat  potatio  vini, 
Hora  matutina  rebibas,  et  erit  medicina."     H.] 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century  teachers  were  active  in  the  school  of 
Salerno,  and  among  these  we  find  the  names  of  Josua,  Josep  medicus  and 
Ragenfrid,  yet  even  the  circumstances  of  life  of  the  following  physieiaoi 
are  not  satisfactorily  settled. 

In  the  11th  century  (he  died  before  1056)  lived  Gariopontus  (also 
called  Warimpotus,  Raimbotus), 

who,  in  a  work  entitled  ^' Passionarius  Galeni"  and  compiled  from  Galen  and  other 
Greek  writers,  as  well  as  in  a  lesser  degree  from  the  Arabians,  advanced  meaturef 
and  views  coiifurmuble  to  the  age:  e.  c.  *'0n  the  island  of  Delphi  a  painful  molar 
tooth,  which  was  extracted  by  an  inexperienced  physician,  occasioned  the  death  of  a 
philosopher;  for  (!)  the  marrow  of  the  tooth,  which  originates  from  the  brain,  wbeo 
lacerated,  ran  down  into  the  lungs  and  killed  the  philosopher."^  (Extraction  of  teeth 
at  that  time  and  long  after  was  coni«idered  by  regular  physicians  a  frightfully  dangenmi 
operation,  though  itinerant  quacks  drew  them  out  without  hesitation.)  We,  boweTcr, 
find  in  Gariopontus  the  first  intimation  of  the  inhalation  of  narcotic  vapors,  while  tbc 
Ancients  were  acquainted  only  with  anaesthesia  by  compression  and  the  Arabians  with 
the  internal  use  of  mnndragora  and  belladonna!'      (Corradi.) 

Not  long  afterwards  Copho  the  younger  (first  quarter  of  the  12th 
century  ;  the  elder  Copho  is  mentioned  by  Trotula) 

wrote,  in  accordance  with  views  of  Hippocrates,  Galen  and  the  Arabians,  an  "An 
Mcdendi "  and  an  "Anatomia  Porci'* — the  latter  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  wai, 
probably,  a  Jew.  The  "Anatomia"  also  mentions  the  connexion  between  the  Ijn- 
phatics  and  vein.s. 

Better  known,  however,  is  Nicholas  Pr.epo8Iti:8,  President  of  the 
School  of  Salerno  during  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century  (aboat  1140), 
whose  *'Antidotariura  "  acquired  great  ix)pularity  as  a  pharmacopoeia  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  (or  perhaps  rather  because)  among  its  remedies  oer- 


1.  Probably  the  tooth  itself  was  drawn  into  the  trachea  during  inspiration.    (Baaa.) 

The  Latin  text  runs :  "Apud  Delphos  enim  iuFulam  molaris  dena  tantum  doleot 
ab  imperito  medico  avulsus  causa  fuit  mortis  philosophi,  quia  medulla  dentinm  a 
cerebro  principatum  habens,  dum  crepuit,  in  pulmonem  descendena  occidit  phikM- 
ophum."     (H.I 

2.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Scythians  were  accustomed  to  intoxicate  themselves  hj 

inhalini:  the  vapur  of  hemp-seed,  and  both  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  the 
anaesthetic  power  of  the  mandragora  and  its  use  preparatory  to  turgical  opefa- 
lions.     (11. J 
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tain  prescriptions  of  St.  Paul,  and  others  h&nded  down  even  fh)m  the 
prophet  Elias,  are  introduced.  The  same  work  contains  our  recently 
obsolete  apothecaries'  weight : 

20  grana  1  scrupulus, 

3  scrupuli  1  drachma. 

li  drachrose.  1  hexagium, 

6  hexagia  1  uncia, 

12  uncia  1  libra, 

2^  librse  1  sextarius, 

and  also  brings  forward  the  ansesthetic  mentioned  at  a  later  period  bj  Hans 
von  Gersdorf. 

Nicholas  was  also  the  author  of  a  ^'  Quid  pro  Quo '',  that  is  an  alphabet- 
ically arranged  catalogue  of  equivalent  drugs,  capable  of  replacing  each 
other,  when  for  any  reason  one  or  the  other  drug  was  wanting  —  an  event 
which  must  have  frequently  occurred,  especially  with  foreign  drugs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  commercial  relations  of  the  period.  (From  the 
title  of  this  work  sprang  our  common  expression  "  Quid  pro  Quo".) 

In  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  Math^eus  Platearius  (son  of  Jo- 
hannes Platearius,^  who  composed  a  "  Practica  Brevis  "  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  old  physicians)  wrote  *'  Glossse  "  or  commentaries  on  the 
preceding  work,  and  a  treatise  "De  Simplici  Medicina  **  (called  also  fh)m  its 
initial  words  "  Circa  Instans  "). 

Maurus,  Urso,  Petrus  Mcsandinus  the  teacher  of  ^gidius,  Salo- 
mon and  Joii.  Casta LIU8  were  also  famous  teachers  at  Salerno  during  the 
12th  century. 

To  the  last  half  of  this  century,  in  which  physicians  were  ever  poet- 
ically disposed,  belongs  ^Tloioirs  "Corboliensis  ",  so  named  because  bom 
at  Corbeil  near  Paris. 

On  his  return  from  iSalerno  he  became  ordinaiy  physician  to  King  Philip  Augus- 
tus (1165-1213),  and  sang  in  verse  **  De  Urinis",  "  De  Pulsibus",  and  "  De  Laudibus 
et  Virtotibiis  Compositorum  Medicaminum  ".  In  this  latter  poem  he  already  laments 
the  decline  of  Salerno,  and  ascribes  the  retrogression  of  medicine  to  the  circumstances 
that  phyflicians  pushed  aside  as  useless  all  books  which  did  not  contain  recipes, 
and  that  the  rii^ht  to  teach  in  the  school  had  been  granted  to  youthful  ''  sprigs  and 
imm attire  boys". 

Alcadinus  of  Syracuse  (12-lHth  centuries),  physician  to  Frede- 
rick II.  and  a  teacher  in  Salerno, 

composed  a  poem  in  elegiac  measure  "  De  Balneis  Puteolanis":  Otho  Cremonensis, 
who  l>elonged  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  similar  poem  in  simple 
hexameters  "  De  Electu  Medicamentorum  Simplicium". 


1.  Johannes  Platearius  was  the  inventor  of  the  term  "cataracta"  in  place  of 
the  old-Egyptian  term  signifying  '*  ascent''  and  the  Greek  "  hypochysis",  in 
classical  Latin  "suffusio  humorum  ".  (Hirsch.)  Much  confusion  exists  with 
reference  to  the  precise  period  of  the  Platearii  and  their  relntlonahip  to  each 
other. 
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AmoD);  the  female  physicians  who  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Salerao 

TaoTULA  DE  RuooiERi*  (or  Eros) 
wrote,  with  other  works,  a  treatise  entitled  "De  passionibus  mulieram  ante,  in  etpoit 
partum",  in  which  she  ji^ives  directions  for  perinoiorraphy.  To  determine  tbeiex 
of  the  frctus  she  advises  to  drop  three  drops  of  blood  or  milk  from  the  right  ndi 
into  water:  if  the  foetus  is  a  female  the  drops  will  float  on  top;  if  a  male  they  viD 
sink. 

Abella, 
without  prejudice  to  the  lovely  modesty  of  her  sex,  and  as  a  still  unattaioel 
ideal  for  our  "doctresses"  of  the  present  day,  who  for  the  sake  of  decency  in 
forced  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  heart,  bubi)led  over  with  poetic  enthusiasnii 
some  verses  "  De  natura  seminis  hominis",  and  also  wrote  a  treatise  '*  De  atrabile". 
The  most  famous  anionic  the  female  physicians,  however,  was 

(•OBTANZA  CaLENDA 
(distin^uishod,  like  most  of  the  ladies  of  Salerno,  for  her  beauty),  who  lived  under  tkt 
equally  beautiful  and  notorious  Joan  II.  of  Naples  (1414-14Ho),  but  left  no  writingL 

MKRcrRiAins  (15th  century) 
composed  treatises  "  De  cripibus  ",  "  De  unguentis"  and  "  De  curatione  vulneruin **. 

KKiiKrcA  OcARNA  (15tb  century) 
wroli'  works  entitled  **  De  febribus",  "  De  urinis"  and  "  De  embryone". 

'riies(>  (l(»etn^8S08  all  lived  between  the  12th  and  14th  centuries,' and,  as  we  halt 
HiM'ii.  wrote  on  all  medical  subjects,  but  particularly  on  gynaecology  and  midwifeijf 
liiitcr  Sult'rnian  physicians,  who  translated  and  followed  the  lead  of  the  Arabia! 
writ«Ti«  on  uKMlioiiic,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  decline  of  tkt 
Mfhnol  of  Salerno,  wore : 

Hn.MiAi.1)  n.  bisliop  of  Salerno  (1153-1181), 
who  diiMl  in  tin*  ollice  of  physician  to  the  pope; 

FRANrisci  s  Alimianis, 
who  wrote  "On  the   pljiRuo,    pest-fever,   niuli^nant   iGxt^r,  small-pox   and    meaalef''; 

.Ion.  NirnLAt'S  I>K  ROUERIIS, 
a  iihx.Niriaii  nf  Vrinct»  in  the  bejiinniiijr  of  the  li)th  cotiiuiy.  and 


1.  According  to   Handerson    *  Trotula  "  is  m(?roly  the  title  of  the  book,  which 

written  by  a  man,  while  Trotula  is  always  mentioned  in  the  third  person.  (Bau) 
'I'hr  translator,  while  not  ins(»nsil)le  to  the  delicate  flattery  of  the  author  in  qi» 
tinn  him  as  an  authority  on  a  question  which  may  porhaps  be  called  the 
asinorum  <»f  medical  historians —  the  idtMility  of  Trotula  and  the  authenticity 
ihr  work  which  Invars  her  name— feels  called  upon,  in  the  interests  of  trath,  toMf 
that  his  opinion  'expressed  in  th«'  "School  of  Salcrnum"')  was  based  entir^ 
upon  the  results  ot'  an  examitiaiion  of  two  early  MSS.  by  Malgaigue,  and  wi% 
quite  naturally,  substantially  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  surjreon.  As  DarcB- 
bern  and  De  Ken/.i.  after  a  similar  examination  of  various  MSS.  of  the 
U'icribed  to  Tn)tula,  arrived  at  concluhions  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
Mal;;ai;:ne.  atlirmin^  the  undoubted  identity  of  Trotula  and  the  substantial  authei- 
licity  of  her  work,  the  translator,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the  pious 
l)U/./le«i  Ibn  Khallikan.  can  only  exclaim,  '*  (Jod  know^  best  which  of  these  8t«t^' 
nients  is  true! "'     i  II. ) 

2.  Trotula  is  believed   by  Daremberj:  to  have  been  the  wife  of  John  Platearias  tfal 

ehler,  who  flourished  in  the  1 1th  century,  while  several  of  the  other  '* doctre8Ml''t 
as  the  author  himself  states,  lived  in  the  15th.     {U.) 


'i 
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Johannes  Yincentius,  and 
Johannes  Vitus  de  Rooeriis. 

[Other  writers  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  who  deserve  mention,  were : 

Maoisteb  Salervus,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  r2th  centur}' and 
rrote  the  "Tabule  Salerni",  a  short  treatise  on  the  virtues  and  effects  of  medicine, 
^nd  a  "  Compendium". 

Brrnabdcs  Provincialis,  who  wrote  about  1155  an  interesting  commentary  on 
be  *' Tabulae"  of  Salernun,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  simplify  the  materiu  medica  by 
iliminating  forei^in  drujss,  as  far  as  possible;  and 

Farraoutb  (Farrajdus,  Farragus),  a  learned  Jew,  educated  at  Salerno,  who 
amnslated  into  Latin  the  "  Continens "  of  Rhazes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
century. 

The  Salernian  surgeons  Roger,  Roland  and  the  "Four  Masters",  the  famous 
oculist  Benveuuti  Grapha^us,  and  the  pharmacist  Saladino  d'  Ascoli,  are  noticed 
bereafter.     (H.)] 

The  profound  importance  of  Salerno  as  regards  medical  culture  de- 
[>ends  not  upon  any  memorable  contributions  to  science  which  proceeded 
from  her  school,  but  rather  upon  the  fact  that  within  her  <' Hippocratic 
Society  "  the  principles  of  the  great  physicians  of  antiquit}'  were  at  first 
cultivated  independently,  and  subsequently,  when  received  through  the 
nedium  of  the  Arabians  (though  in  a  corrupted  form),  were  carefully  pre- 
lerved.  Her  school  too  (again  after  the  example  of  the  Arabians)  main- 
lined and  secured  the  influence  of  the  laity  upon  the  progressive  develop- 
nent  of  medicine  at  a  time  when  the  priests  especially  were  again  active 
n  passing  off  their  stale  devices  for  a  science  of  healing.  It  promised  to 
"roe  work  a  field  of  action,  since,  so  far  as  was  possible  at  that  day,  it  held 
tself  aloof  from  the  fetters  of  the  fanatical  Church.  Thus  her  school  at- 
ained  an  extended,  and  even  an  international,  importance  ;  for  here  taught, 
itudied  and  interchanged  ideas,  Arabians  and  Jews  as  well  as  Christians. 
t  was,  like  Alexandria,  one  of  the  historic  bridges,  over  which  ancient 
ulture,  and  particularly  ancient  medical  culture,  took  its  wa}-  during  the 
liddle  Ages  from  East  to  West.  Salerno  was  also  the  medium  by  which 
^rabian  pharmacy  and  therapeutics  were  introduced  into  the  medicine 
f  the  West.  It  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  she  borrowed 
t>m  the  Arabians  the  principle  of  arrangement  of  her  school,  to  transmit 
again  in  the  sequel  to  the  European  universities.  The  latter  may,  there- 
>re,  be  considered  offshoots  of  Oriental  civilization,  matured  and  natural- 
ted  among  us. 

If,  however,  Salerno  may  be  considered  the  forerunner  and  model  of 
he  later  universities,  the  same  holds  true  in  a  greater  degree  of  the 

School  of  Montpkllier, 
iO  important  not  onl}-  in  medicine,  but  in  the  entire  culture  of  the  West, 
ind,  possibly,  a  direct  continuation  of  a  Roman  institution  of  learning. 
VIont|)ellier  also  resembles  Salerno  in  this  respect,  that  here  too  the 
\ncients  (especially  Hippocrates)  and  their  principles  found  still  some  cul- 
tivation, though  Galen  and  the  Arabians  were  the  chief  authorities.  Another 
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point  of  comparison  between  the  two  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pbii 
cians  who  proceeded  from  her  school  did  not  lapse  unconditionally  toll 
(•hurch  or  to  its  mediaeval  philosophy  (though  according  to  our 
they  certainly  suffered  strongly  therefrom),  and  preserved,  in  part  at  1 
reasonably  practical  principles.  Finally  Montpeliier  resembles  Salenolil 
the  fact  that  the  reputation  of  her  school  was  so  great,  that  to 
studied  there  also  lent  a  special  halo  of  glory  to  the  physician.  Besdn^j 
though  her  teachers  were  compelled  to  be  unmarried  clergy,  she  presera)! 
a  small  portion  of  reasonable  pagan  thought,  and  demonstrated  the  jm>\ 
tical  scientific  tendency  of  her  school  by  the  fact  that  from  1376  onward  i 
annual  dissection  of  the  corpse  of  a  criminal  took  place  here. 

Montpeliier,  "  Lovely  Montpeliier",  —  Mons  Pes8ulanu8  —  which,  like  Silcn^' 
occupies  a  charming  position  not  far  from  the  sea  and  in  the  vicinity  of  baths,  «i% 
as  early  as  the  year  Wb'A,^  so  famous  and  successful  as  a  school  of  medicioe, tint 
many,  "  who  only  intended  to  study  philosophy  more  thoroughly,  became  her  popili*. 
Within  her  walls  sojourned  (doubly  praiseworthy  in  so  dark  an  age)  both  ChriitilM 
and  Jews,  the  latter  of  whom  were  subject  directly  to  the  civil  authurities.  Ik 
Jews  were  especially  important  as  translators  for  the  West.  One  of  the  moht  fanoa 
of  the  Jews  of  .Montpeliier  was  Profatius  Judaeus  (Yacub  ben  Makir).  a  matbeM 
tician,  astronomer  and  physician,  who  was  even  Rector  of  the  Faculty.  Until  120 
(when  cardinal  Conrad,  a  German,  first  established  a  satisfactory  examination  ailb 
condition  of  entrance  apon  the  office  of  teacher)  every  graduate  could  teach  hen,i 
at  Salerno.  Subsequently  Montpeliier  (which  was  until  1370  subject  to  the  pope,  tW 
to  the  kinirs  of  France)  received  a  faculty  of  philosophy  and  of  law,  and  a  ru 
similar  to  that  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Yet  even  to  this  day  the  school  of  ned 
cine  remains  her  chief  ornament. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  and  famous  pupils  of  Montpeliier  was  th 
religious  mystic  and  aichcmistic  visionary, 

Kaimoni)  Lull,    '^  Doctor    Illuminatissimus "    as   he   was   called, 
would-be  transmuter  of  metals  and  searcher  for  the  philosophers'  stoni 
which  in  this  century  began  to  be  extolled  as  a  means  for  the  preservatio 
of  eternal  health. 

Born  in  a  high  station  at  Majorca  in  1235,  in  his  youth  he  served  Venna  (thatM 
entirely  heavenly  goddess,  though  a  deity  who  frequently  supplies  sons  and  danghtd 
of  heaven,  i.  e.  monks  and  nuns— after  they  reach  old  me)  with  sach  faithfulnei 
that,  as  early  as  the  age  uf  30.  he  received  visions,  and  became  wonderfully  piott 
Accordingly  he  entered  the  order  of  Minorites,  learned  Arabic,  and  then  went  oi 
journey  to  northern  Africa  to  convert  the  Saracens.  The  Saracens,  however,  deciine 
to  learn  anything  from  him,  so  he  returned  again  to  Italy,  only,  however,  to  gob«ci 
to  Africa.  Once  more,  persecuted  and  harassed,  he  journeyed  back  to  Italy,  bat,  ii 
spite  of  his  earlier  and  double  unfortunate  experience,  ventured  once  again  to  Africi 
and  was  there  stoned  to  death  in  1315  as  an  importunate  missionary  by  the  Sareceiu 


1.    Montpeliier  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  738.     The  first  mention  of  f he  ttnd] 
of  medicine  there  occurs,  however,  in  1137,  when  bishop  Adelbertll.  of  Mayeacf 
visited  the  city  to  listen  to  its  medical  teachers.     At  this  period  it  is  said: 
"  Hie  et  doctrina  praeceptaque  de  medicina 
A  niedicis  daiitur,  qui  rerum  vim  meditantur.'* 

The  Faculty  of  philosophy  was  added  in  1242,  and  that  of  law  in  1298.     (H.) 
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V^pttieace  was  finally  exhausted.  Besides  alchemistic  and  philosophicotheolog- 
9M  vorks,  among  which  is  his  '*  Ars  roa)cna",  he  wrote  also  on  medical  subjects,  viz.: 
^.»  I'BpoWbas  et  nrinis'* ;  **  De  medicina  theorica  et  practica  " ;  '*  De  aquis  et  oleis"  ; 
Jte-  "Like  all  great  minds  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (Heine)  Lull  passed  for  a  sorcerer 
'  ^  bi|pie  with  the  devil.  Some  regard  him  as  a  lunatic,  others  as  a  remarkable  man. 
'  ^i  waa,  at  all  events,  a  notable  spirit.  His  important  chemical  works  undoubtedly 
^^ (beir  existence  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Arabians.^ 

Bernard  (tordon,*  a  FrenchmaD, 
^ho  wrote  a  famous  compendium  of  medicine  under  the  title  "  Lilium  medicinse", 
^%i  a  teacher  at  Montpellier  from  1285  to  1807.  That  he  worked  under  Arabian 
Silence  is  evident  from  his  statement  that  small-pox  and  measles  originate  from 
inception  occurring  during  menstruation.  On  the  other  hand  he  betrays  evidences 
^icbolastic  speculation  when  he  announces  that  the  bile  descends  in  the  third  hour, 
ilack  bile  in  the  ninth,  but  mucus  in  the  evening.  He  also  lays  great  weight  upon 
ht  constellations^  but,  like  a  *'  canny  Scotchman  ".  also  pays  especial  attention  to  the 
Nine,  i.  e.  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  patient  Gordon  is  the  first  medical  writer  to 
aention  the  use  of  spectacles,  but  praises  highly  his  own  eye-water,  by  the  use  of 
rhich  he  could  render  them  unnecessary. 

Still  better  known  ie  the  compendium  of 
Gilbert  of  England  (1290), 
htch,  with  the  lack  of  taste  characteristic  of  his  age,  he  has  entitled  "  Laurea 
i^n^licmna ".'  In  this  work  he  embraces  Arabian  and  scholastico-Galenic  views,  but 
ould  have  gladly  followed  Hippocnitic  principle?,  if,  as  he  says — he  had  been  willing 
>  pasB  for  a  fool !  Leprosy,  the  results  of  impure  coitus,  the  exhibition  of  mercurial 
reparations  and  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  the  virtues  of  sulphurous  waters  etc.  are 

.  Lull  wrote  his  works  in  the  Spanish  language.  Humboldt  calls  him  a  ^'  singularly 
ingenious  and  eccentric  man ",  and  ascribes  to  him  a  notice  of  the  mariners 
compaos  in  1286,  and  of  the  astrolabe  in  1295. 

.  Gordon,  though  of  Scotch  descent,  seems  to  have  been  born  in  France  and  edu- 
cated at  Salerno.  The  "  Lilium  niedieina* "  was  written  in  1305.  Haeser  calls 
it  a  work  **  thoroughly  independent,  and  rich  in  observations".     (H.) 

.  It  is  probably  fair  to  sa3'  that  Gilbert's  work  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those 
of  his  contemporaries.  We  find  the  same  scholastic,  speculative  nonsense,  the 
same  polypharmacy  and  the  same  superstition.  Little  else  could  be  expected  in 
a  work  compiled  largely  from  other  writers.  If  Gilbert  was  not  educated  at 
Salerno,  he  certainly  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  that 
school,  quoting  Copho,Gariopontus,  Constantinus,  Romuald,  Nicholas  Praepositus 
and  Manrus,  while  the  surgical  portions  of  his  work  coincide  too  closely  with  the 
writings  of  Roland  of  Parma  to  permit  us  to  think  the  agreement  accidental. 
Gilbert  also  quotes  Magister  Ricardus  "omnium  doctorum  doctissimus",  but 
which  of  the  several  physicians  bearing  this  name  is  referred  to  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  However,  there  was  an  English  physician  of  this  name,  residing  in  Paris 
(he  died  there  in  1252),  several  of  whoso  works  still  exist  in  MS  ,  e.  g.  "  Micro- 
loinis  magistri  Ricnrdi  Anglici",  a  treatise  on  the  causes,  signs  and  cures  of 
di^teases,  and  **  Tabulae  Ricardi  Anglici  modici.  cum  commentario  Joannis  de 
Sancto  Paulo  et  glossulis  in  eas".  Thus  Gilbertus  Anglicus  was  not  the  first 
Entclish  writer  on  practical  medicine,  but  only  the  earliest  whose  works  have  been 
published.  The  work  of  Bartholonitvus  Anglicus,  an  English  Franciscan 
monk  (about  1250).  entitled  "  De  propiietatibus  reriini  ",  treats  of  a  few  medical 
subjects  incidentally.     (H.) 
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well  described  in  his  book.     How  macb  nonsense  (besides  what  may  be  ref^tnMi 
reasonable  for  that  day)  was  then  classed  under  the  head  of  medical  science  majl 
judged  from  the  following  statement:  lice  spring  partly  from  the  blood  and  ma 
partly  from  the  yellowr  and  black  bile ;  the  vital  spirits  in  the  body  take  a  direct, i 
animal  spirits  a  circular  course  ;  the  conscious  soul  is  no  bare  fomi,  like  the 
tive,  hence  the  former  is  immortal.     In  cases  of  stone  he  administers  the  blood rf 
he-goat  which  Iihs  eaten  diuretics;  lethargy,  however,  he  "treats'*  by  tying* 
sow  to  the  bedstead,  that  the  healing  intluonce  of  a  vigorous  grunt,  close  ftt  1 
may  be  felt  by  the  patient.     Still  more  absurd,  however,  than  this  psychical 
is  the  advice  in  sexual  debiliiv  to  carry  a  scrap  of  paper  inscribed  with  arrant 
sense!     But  alas!  all  this  is  no  ufiiutard-of  exception  in  the  hintory  of  the 
of  the  sick. 

Still  more  famous  was  the   ''Rosa  ADglica"  of  John  Gaddka 
which  appeared  between  1305  and  1314. 

Gaddesden  lived  at  Oxford,  was  (like  Gilbert^)  physician-in-ordinar}*  to  the 
of  England,  and  a  professor  in  Morton  College,  Oxford  (founded  1264),  the  i 
institution  in  which  Harvey-  officiated  at  a  later  period. 

His  scholastic  subtilties,  mysticism  in  the  use  of  remedies,  nonsense,  tairt 
medical  avarice,  superstition  and  charlatanry,  as  well  as  his  disgusting;  then] 
may  be  charged  in  part  to  the  times.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  hog's  du^f 
haemorrhage,  the  daily  insertion  of  one's  own  finger  into  the  anus  to  relieve  the 
of  stone,  cathartics  for  crab-lice,  the  imposition  of  hands  b}'  the  king  of 
(which  included  also  the  king  of  France)  for  scrofula^  etc.  He  (like  our  law) 
the  physician  to  stipulate  his  fee  in  advance,  gives  a  summary  of  those  di 
which  the  physician  earua  little,  and  distinguishes  between  the  medicines  fortbci 
and  the  rich.  Yet  he  remarks,  fairly  enough,  that  if  the  laity  were  well  versed  ii 
best  arcana,  they  would  esteem  our  art  lightly,  and  despise  the  physician. 

Arnold  of  Villanova  (near  Montpellier), 
having  abandoned  theology,  studied  nu»dicine  at  Montpellier.  He  lived  from  IflS 
1313  a  ver}'  stirring  life,  travelled  extensiv(fly,  and  at  the  close  of  the  13th  cci 
was  a  teacher  at  Barcelona  and  ordinary  physician  of  Peter  III.  of  Aragon.  Th 
he  fled  to  Paris,  after  falling  under  the  ban  becau^5e  of  his  sensible  declaratiou 
the  bulls  of  the  popes  were  human  works,  and  that  acts  of  charity  were  dearer  to' 
than  hecatombs  etc..  etc.  Accused  of  alchemy,  he  was  again  compelled  to  flee.* 
thence  to  Montpellier,  Bologna,  Rome  and  Naples,  and  finally  perished  by  shipi* 
as  ho  was  sailing  from  Palermo  to  the  pope,  who.  personally,  held  him  in  high 
Fanaticism  still  persecuted  him  after  death  in  his  very  works,  someofwhicki 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition.  Arnold,  however,  merits  no  less  esteem  forhb 
in  so  dark  an  age  o!i  religiiMis  matters  (condemned  as  they  were  for  heresy)  thil 
his  medical  and  surgical  knowledge^  and  the  prai.se  which  he  bestows  upon  Hippocrt 
Galen,  and  even  K hazes  and  the  teachers  of  Montpellier,  because  they 
rather  experiment  than  mere  sp*-culation.  Yet  he  was  given  to  the  Arabico-Glk 
subtilties  of  his  lime,  was  a  profound  devotee  of  astrology,  and  was  not  free 


1.  Gilbert  was  nev(-r  ordinary  phvsioian  to  the  king,     (laddesden  was  the  finiM 

Englishman  who  held  this  position.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  treated  the  M 
Edward  II.  of  England,  when  .sutferiiig  from  small-pox,  by  surrounding  hiM 
scarlet  wrappings  and  eiirtains.     See  p.  oS,  note,     i  H.  i 

2.  This  ceremony   is   said   to  have   been   first   ])erfornuMl   by  Edward  the  Gonftt 

(1042-10t>f>».     A  special  "Service  of  Healing"  was  used  in  the  English  ChM 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  « 1  isi-ioOlD.     iH.) 
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J'Kef  e?en  in  witchcraft  Moreover  he  inculcated  the  use  in  practice  of  open  swind- 
^^(and fraud:  "  If  thou  canst  find  nothings  bv  an  examination  of  the  urine,  declare 
^t an 'obstruction'  of  the  liver  exists.  If  a^rain  the  invulid  says  he  suffers  from 
••idaches,  thou  must  say  they  spring  from  the  liver.  Pnrticularly,  however,  use  the 
^'^ 'obstruction',  since  it  is  not  understood,  and  it  is  of  jjreat  importance  that 
^le  should  not  understand  what  thou  saypst."  Let  us  compare  this  not  very 
^neit  advice  (even  if  taken  as  a  joke)  of  a  Christian  with  the  precepts  imparted  to 
t«IiidiaD  physician — and  we  must  praise  the  morality,  not  of  the  Christian,  but  of 
e*' heathen  "  !  Arnold's  *'  Parabolae  "  an  1  especially  his  '*  Breviarium  ",  *'  De  Vinis" 
c  were  very  famous.  He  was  also  the  first  to  administer  brandy,  which  he  regarded 
the  elixir  of  life. 

Similar  things  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  treatise  ^^  On  the  fistula  in 
o'*  by  the  physician  John  Ardern.  who  flourished  as  a  surgeon  in 
!wark  in  1349,  and  settled  in  London  after  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
bsequently  he  ser>'ed  as  an  army-surgeon  in  France.  Ardern  had  prob- 
[y  studied  at  Montpellier,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  Yalescus  de  Taranta 
J82-1417,  ordinary  physician  of  Charles  VI.  of  France),  who  also  wrote 
surgical  subjects,  and  among  other  things  was  acquainted  with  the  taxis. 
the  school  of  Montpellier  are  also  assigned  Gerardus  a  Solo,  professor 
tre,  and  Gulielmus  de  Brescia  (Guil.  Corvi,  1250-1326),  ordinary  physi- 
n  of  Clement  V.  (died  1314).  Connected  with  this  school  were  also 
imood  Chalin  de  Vinario,  a  contemporary  of  Gui  de  Chauliac,  and,  like 
J  latter,  ordinar>'  physician  at  Avignon  (**  De  peste  libri  tres  ");  Johannes 
Tomamira  (about  1400),  ordinary  ph3'sician  of  several  popes,  and  for  a 
g  time  chancellor  of  Montpellier,  and  the  surgeon  and  anatomist 
nrieus  ab  Hermondavilla,  teacher  of  Gui  de  Chauliac  at  the  school  of 
►ntpellier,  to  whom  we  shall  again  return.  The  last  mentioned  of  these 
jTsicians  should  stand  forth  with  other  prominent  spirits  as  the  light  of  a 
ter  age.  And  such  au  age  must  come,  unless  all  science,  and  every 
*ral  law  which  alone  supports  it,  should  utterly  perish  !  How  must  all 
}  good  taste  of  any  period  have  disappeared  (doubtless  a  trifling  matter 
nparecl  with  the  evils  mentioned),  when  most  writers  chose  titles  for 
fir  works  after  the  style  of  ballad-singers,  and  treatises  describing  the 
gue,  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  were  labelled  "  Flowers  and  Lilies  of 
dicine '' !  Indeed,  even  men  of  science  no  longer  hesitated  to  teach 
ifessed  superstition,  to  mingle  this  unblushingly  with  open  deceit,  and^ 
Dpposition  to  the  interests  of  the  most  needy  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
sick  and  the  poor,  to  choose  the  measure  of  their  hoped-for  fee  as  the 
el  of  medical  extortion  ! 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  large  work  written  by  Ardern,  and  entitled  "  Practica". 
It  was  written  in  Latin,  but  the  extract  on  fistula  was  translated  into  English  and 
published  by  John  Reed  in  1588.  Manuscripts  "of  the  "Practica"  exist  in  Oxford 
and  I^ndon,  but  the  complete  work  has  never  been  published.     (H.) 


8.   nrFLUENOE  OF  THE  CRUSADES  (BETWEEN  1096  AND  1270),  OF  KBBIGII 

LEGISLATION.  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  OF  0HBI8TIAN 

FHIL080FHT  (SGHOLASTIOISM),  UFON  THE  MEDI- 

CINE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURIES  OrTHE 

MIDDLE  AGES. 

Faith,  though  not  the  sole  lever  b}*  which  the  Middle  Ages  i 
moved,  was  yet  almost  their  sole  rule  of  conduct.     That  wonderful  plu^i 
for  which  the  ground  had  been  prepared  by  the  fallen  people  of  Antiqii 
and  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  struck  its  roots  deeply  and  seciirdy  kl 
the  ancient  ages  of  persecution.     But  it  was  not  until  removed  entiidf 
from  the  reach  of  sober  pagan  speculation  that  it  shot  up  luxnriant  nl 
strong  in  sap  and  leaf,  and  finally  overspreading  all  other  spiritual  emotioi% 
not  only  robbed  them  of  the  clear  light  of  day,  so  essential  to  their  ^lA- 
some  growth,  but  absolutely  stifled  them  in  the  damp  gloom  of  delmioi. 
Its  bloom,  like  the  famous  flower  of  night,  unfolded  itself  with  expk)m 
force  in  the  "  God  wills  it  *'  of  the  Crusades,  and,  by  the  fascination  of  ili 
magic  fragrance,  stupcfled  with  religious  intoxication  the  whole  of  mil- 
kind  attuned  to  romance — an  intoxication  which  onl}'  gradually  wore  of 
under  the  influence  of  long  and  destructive  military  expeditions. 

A  great  part  of  the  high  value  of  the  Crusades  in  the  developnwal 
"of  civilization  among  the  masses  depends  assuredly  upon  their  guidanoc 
towards  health  of  this  univei*sal  and  insane  morbid  faith.  For  centariei 
the  bigote<l  semi-activit}'  of  the  human  mind,  turneil  ever  in  one  directioD 
and  occupied  solely  in  the  8i)here  of  faith,  had  too  strongl}*  aroused  tbe 
imagination,  and  excited  unhealthy  yearnings  after  unattainable  happii 
With  historic  necessity,  therefore,  this  universal  morbid  tension  was 
pelled  to  relax  itself  in  those  expeditions,  which,  to  us  who  are  weaned 
ftom  the  faith  and  live  in  a  more  healthy  atmosphere,  appear  absolutelj 
(luixotic, — expeditions  in  which  even  children  joined,  and  which  had  no 
other  object  than  the  seizure  of  a  sepulchre  existing  only  in  the  eye  of  faith.' 

In  another  respect,  however,  the  historic  results  of  these  expeditiom^ 
which  seem  to  us  such  pure  vi^ntures  of  the  faith,  were  extremely  i1npo^ 
tant  in  the  development  of  humanity  in  the  West.     They  brought  the  ifKfc 


1.  Out  of  the  same  impulse  jirew  the  oathodrnls,  which,  since  that  period,  hareex- 
istJMl  evi»P3'wherf,  ami  by  tho  size,  expensivenessi  and  ina^nificence  of  which  itil 
desired  to  honor  and  propitiate  (iod  and  the  Saviour — a  sign  how  frreatlj  the 
inner  spirit  of  (.Miristianity  has  dorayod.  and  how  >;reatly  the  power  of  tbe 
prle.stliood  has  ^rown.  If  a  new  t^poeh  ami  >i\\*^  of  art.  the  Christian,  wu 
happily  thus  created,  yet  all  these  magnificent  iittnictures  had,  on  the  other  biiul, 
a  piloom^'  side:  tii<>  deep«*st  superstition  ruled  the  masses,  and  under  its  inflaenee 
they  spent  their  means;  and  while  the  priests  served  God  with  show  within tke 
cathedrals,  the  pttor  people,  for  whom  "salvation"  was  chiefly  designed.  8tiirTc4 
outside.  The  ministers  of  (Iod  preached  to  them  onl}-  of  the  joys  of  the  fatnre 
lif<\  while  they  appropriated  to  themselves  by  anticipation  in  this  life  a  great 
number  of  pleasures  ottered  in  others  h«»n-after  as  the  reward  of  virtue.  If  thii 
too  was  an  historical  mission   as  bome  atlirm ),  it  was  at  least  a  verv  dubioos  one! 
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^^Wibitaato  of  the  West  (whose  emperors  could  not  all  even  read)  into  contact 
^(b  the  highly  cultivated  Saracens,  then  in  the  bloom  of  their  civilization, 
^d  with  the  oriental,  though  mistaught,  Greeks,  and  in  this  way  awakened 
*4c  impulse  and  germ  of  civilization  deeply  slumbering  in  the  West.  More- 
over they  opened  the  way  for  the  crushing  of  the  political  and  spiritual 
^premscy  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy  in  general,  whose  mandates  there- 
fker  00  longer  preserved  absolute  and  unlimited  sway,  and  whose  teach- 
er and  lives  henceforth  suffered  sharp  criticism.  The  crusading  knights 
hemselves  first  ventured  to  set  the  religious  authorities  at  defiance.  The 
oodmen,  in  common  danger^  learned  to  follow  their  example,  and  thus  a 
reefold  emancipation  of  mankind,  political,  social  and  spiritual,  was  in- 
oduced  by  the  Crusades.  Again  the  Crusades  awakened  commerce  by 
e  wish  to  obtain  the  products  and  objects  of  luxury,  which  the  Crusaders 
d  ieamed  to  know,  and  extended  it  to  other  maritime  countries  than 
oee  heretofore  f^uented  (Venice).  Moreover  the  knowledge  of  remote 
ids  excited,  even  in  the  lower  classes,  curiosity  and  the  desire  for  dis- 
ver}*,  or  rather  for  travel,  and  showed  likewise  that  the  despised  unbe- 
vers  and  their  wives  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  sermons  at  home 
inted  them,  so  that  the  credibility  of  the  latter  received  a  shock.  In 
naparisoD  with  such  great  gains  to  posterity,  the  temporary  over-cultiva- 
n  of  eastern  astrolog}-  and  theosophy,  and  of  Oriental  sensuality,  besides 
5  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes  already  existing  in  the  West,  was  of  merely 
>meDtary  importance. 

The  evil  last  mentioned  was  maintained  in  a  great  degree  b}*  the  laxity  of  morals 
hijrhlv  developed  in  the  precedinjr  barbarous  a;j:es  (a  laxity  which  was  probably 
J  a  simple  animal  conception  of  sexual  life),  and  which  by  the  excesses  of  the 
obles  "  was  carried  down  into  the  otherwise  despised  and  dependent  ranks  of  society, 
earlj  as  the  days  of  Charlemajrne  (who,  with  his  daujrhters  and  his  court,  as  well 
the  contemporary  clergy,  lived  by  no  means  in  sexual  chastity)  brothels  had  made 
ir  appearance ;  but  even  earlier  .<5ome  of  the  monasteries  were  not  much  better,  so 
t  even  St.  Boniface  (680-755)  stronirly  recommended  to  tlie  episcopal  shepherds  to 
•p  an  eye  over  the  lambs  in  the  nunneries,  and  particularly  enjoin«'d  upon  them  to 
that  the  abbesses  were  chaste  and  temperate.  About  the  year  1000  severe  lectures 
linat  the  rude  drinking  and  plays  of  the  monks  (wliich  were  characteristic  of  the 
;)  and  against  their  Blthiness  and  godlessness  were  more  frequent.  Similar  casti- 
ion  was  bestowed  upon  their  foppishness  in  dress,  which  was  adopted  certainly  not 
h  an  eye  to  please  God.  The  evil  was  increased  when  pope  Gregory*  made  a  class 
uncastrated  eunuchs  secular  and  parochinl  priests,  and  their  unheard-of  excesses  to 

clo*e  of  the  Middle  Ages  prepared  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  Reformation 
the  people.  To  this  was  added  a  general  and  *' amiable"  service  of  the  ladies 
'  which  the  poets  have  often  sung),  and  which  in  practice  was  not  limited  to  Platonic 
e — indeed  quite  the  contrary.  This  gallantry  extended  from  noble  ladies  and 
jdens  above  down  to  the  very  menials  below,  so  that,  as  is  well  known,  in  this  and 
rceediniC  ages,  for  the  security  of  female  honor  and  the  matrimonial  state,  lock  and 
r  were  frequently  applied  to  the  female  genitalia!     The  disproportion  between  the 

I  presume  this  refers  to  the  prohibition  of  marriage  among  the  clergy  by  pope 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  in  1064.     (H.) 
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sexes —there  were  seven  women  to  one  man;  the  Crusades  had  swallowt^d  up 
six  millions  of  men— contributed  to  the  same  result.  Celibacy  (obligatorj  si 
time  of  pope  Calixtus  II.,  or  the  Council  of  Rbeims,  1119,  and  the  lAtenin,  1  L 
the  institution  of  monks  and  nuns,  with  its  innumerable  offences*  against  the 
chastit}',  only  fed  the  flame  of  immorality.  Moreover  the  imapnative  life 
by  the  one-sided,  spiritual  tendency  to  faith  and  supersensible  roalteis  —  a  liA 
as  we  know,  strongly  influences  the  sexual  impulse,  and  even  to-day  produces  c 
female  onanists,  an<l  brinjrs  about  mystic  marriages  with  Mary  and  Christ 
those  affected  by  ecclesiHsticai  influences — was  favorable  to  the  same  result, 
long  catalogue  must  he  added,  Anally,  the  general  lack  of  occupation  and  anexi 
indolence  of  the  pj^riod.  and  we  have  certainly  causes  enough  to  explain  the  / 
tion  of  cloisters  even  for  "converted"  widows  and  "  maidens",  as  well  as  the  i 
ance  of  the  reliiiious  orders  of  *'  Dauphters  of  Magdalen  "  and  **  Penittntinl  Sii 
The  latter  order  was  recruited  from  "the  fallen",  who  not  infrequently  wiiliinil 
prosecuted  only  the  more  conveniently  and  with  "  more  gusto"  their  lamented'* 
Besides  these  there  were  "itinerant  wives  and  maidens",  a  female  association, 
at  fairs  and  religious  councils  (there  were  1400  of  them  in  attendance  at  theC 
of  Constance)  and  on  similar  festive  occasions  sacrificed  themselves  at  requesi 
the  altar  of  love,^  or  as  "  schone  Frauen  "  furnished  housekeepers  for  the  clergy, 
latter  regarded  these  females  as  animated  prophylactics,  and  "  not  as  som 
pleasure,  lest  their  superabundant  substance  might  fall  into  corruption,  where 
diseases  would  doubtless  be  increased  among  the  honorable  clergy" — an  A 
Galenic  theory  which  had  numerous  followers,  and  is  still  charitably  believed 
housekeepers  of  the  present  day.  Finally  there  arose  at  this  time  from  the  o 
street-prostitution  the  somewhat  more  respectable  brothel-system.  The  inm 
these  latter  dark  places  even  chose  their  regular  female  superintendent.*  Th< 
subject  to  the  magistrate,  or  more  frequently  to  the  bishop  (less  commonlj 
executioner),  and  formed  often  for  the  clergy,  with  the  pope  at  their  head,  a  : 

1.  On  the  site  of  an  early  monastery  in  Worms  was  found  a  whole  collec 

earthen  vessels  filled  with  the  skeletons  of  children.  In  many  places  mon 
and  nunneries  were  connected  with  each  other  by  subterranean  passages,  d 
to  facilitate  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  respective  inmates  upon  eacl 
The  ultimate  results  were  such  collections  of  skeletons — unless  these  consei 
were  prevented  by  the  timely  use  of  the  numerous  remedies  ad  menstmun 
candum  (abortives),  quoted  so  frequently  in  the  mediaeval  books  on  ini 
and  certainly  not  designed  for  "the  people".  Doubtless  their  effect  wai 
pated  by  other  prescriptions  ad  coitum  provocandum.  The  monastic  rem 
temptation  of  the  flesh — to  hold  the  index  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  cand 
the  temptation  was  banished — could  certainly  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  fen 
the  cloister,  as  the  monks  might  hastily — blow  out  such  flames  of  chastitj. 
too  the  treatment  smacked  of  homa^opathy — to  banish  (internal)  fire  bj  tin 
cation  of  external !  But  historic  justice  demands  the  statement  thai  tbc 
clergy  and  the  Councils  strove  continually  against  the  general  demoralisi 
the  monks,  nuns  etc.,  though  without  stopping  its  source,  the  unnatural  c< 
which  many  of  the  popes  certainly  did  not  follow.  ^ 

2.  The  terms  were  reasonable  enough  to  suit  the  most  parsimonious,  tis:  a  | 

of  bodkins  (aiguillettes).  The  Latin  designation  for  these  hoosekeepi 
"focariaj"  (qua?  focum  curant,  kitchen-maids).     (H.) 

3.  They  formed  guilds  similar  to  those  of  other  occupations,  and  had  their  ( 

judges.     (H.) 
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*»<i  for  missionary  labor  and  a  fine  source  of  income,  as  they  were  taxed  onc-tentb 
•f  their  receipts.^ 

Jn  Ix)ndon  e.  g.  there  were  eighteen  of  these  houses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
unop of  Winchester  '  In  Nordlingen  the  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  recommend 
Hoe  rererend  clergy  that  they  should  pursue  their  search  for  converts  in  the  brothels 
'werbyday  than  by  night — an  indiscreet  official  recommendation,  which  to-day  at 
•■ts^ems  00  longer  necessary.     How  very  wide-spread  evils  of  this  kind  must  have 

'^  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  such  houses  were  considered  at  this  time  institutions 
»*^phylaxi8  and  were  deemed  just  as  indispensable  as  ordinary  inns.  In  England 
^his  period  mostly  in  a  condition  of  semi-barbarity)  the  institution  of  brothels 

*''  episcopal  supervision  seems  to  have  been  in  its  prime,  and  to  have  been  very 
^'ullj  regulated.  These  houses  had  special  signs,  as  "The  Crane",  "The  Boar's 
*^"etc.,  and  as  early  as  111)2  certain  "ancient"  statutes  were  confirmed  by  act 
"•rliaraent,  among  which  we  find  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  "No  host  or  hostess  shall  suffer  a  maiden  to  go  out  and  come  in  at  pleasure. 

2.  No  such  maiden  shall  be  provided  by  the  host  with  board  and  lodging  out  of 
bouse. 

^ope  SixtuR  1 V.  (1472-1484)  is  said  to  have  licensed  a  brothel  at  Rome,  the  prosti- 
tutes of  which  paid  him  a  weekly  tax,  amounting  in  course  of  a  year  to  20,000 
ducats.     (H.) 

t  this  period  the  solution  of  the  prostitution  question  was  in  clerical  (especially 
episcopal)  hands,  rather  than  in  thos^e  of  the  medical  profession,  and  it  seems  to 
lave  enjoyed  in  that  day  a  very  fruitful  cultivation.     (Baas.) 

The  brothels  of  London  were  situated  on  the  Bankside.  Southwark,  and  were 
riaited  weekly  by  the  sheriff's  officers.  They  were  privileged  by  patent  and 
'einilated  by  statute  from  the  reijrn  of  Henry  II.  (1162)  until  the  last  year  of 
rlenry  VIII.  (1547),  when  they  were  formally  suppressed.  The  statutes  quoted 
lelow  are  those  of  Henry  II.  In  W'li)  it  was  forbidden  to  grant  licenses  to  the 
*  Focaria;"  in  London.  As  late  as  1321  an  English  cardinal  purchased  a  brothel 
n  I.«ondon  as  an  investment  for  .sacerdotal  funds!  In  France  the  barbers  quite 
renerally  kept  houses  of  assignation.  The  quarter  assigned  to  prostitutes  in 
Paris  acquired  the  not  inappropriate  designation  of  "Clapier",  but  so  common 
tr%s  it  for  them  to  reside  over  rooms  occupied  by  students  of  law  and  medicine, 
.hat  such  a  residence  was  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  debauched 
character  of  the  female  occupants.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  damning  evidence 
>f  the  immense  prevalence  of  prostitution  during  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  found 
n  the  facts,  that  in  1179  an  archbishop  of  Mayence,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
tradition  for  his  day,  was  charged  with  supporting  such  a  retinue  of  prostitutes 
that  their  maintenance  entailed  heavier  expense  upon  his  diocese  than  the  charges 
jf  royal  representation:  that  in  111)0  the  I)a?iish  peasantry  joined  the  priesthood 
in  opposing  an  ordinance  of  the  bishops,  which  exacted  the  expulsion  of  concu- 
bines from  religious  houses,  on  the  ground  that  the  execution  of  the  ordinance 
would  endanger  seriousl}'  the  chastity  of  their  own  wives  and  daughters;  that  in 
r21>l  the  Knights  Templar  are  said  to  have  supported  no  less  than  13000  prosti- 
tutes! It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  episcopal  supervision  of  the 
qoestion  of  prostitution  was  designed  to  regulate  what  was  then  (as  often  now) 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  the  facts  mentioned  were  abuses  of  an 
institution  designed  for  beneficent  purposes.  They  demonstrate  forcibly  the 
danger  and  impotence  of  ecclesiastical  interference  with  a  dirty  subject  at  least. 
Whether  other  interference  would  be  more  successful  is  a  question  upon  which 
doctors  disagree.     (H.) 

18 
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3.  The  miiden  shall  pay  for  her  apartment  not  more  than  fourteen  peace  ft 
week. 

4.  On  holidays  no  one  shall  he  permitted  to  enter  the  house. 
T).  No  maiden  shall  he  forcibly  detained  in  the  house. 

G.  No  host  shall  receive  a  female  from  ecclesiastical  institotions,  nor  ibiil 
receive  a  married  woman.     (What  filth  !) 

7.  No  maiden  shall  receive  pay  from  a  man  unless  she  has  passed  tbe 
nifcht  until  mornintr  with  him. 

8.  No  ho.<«t  shall  keep  a  mfliden  who  has  the  danfserous  burning  disetMiM 
shall  he  .sell  either  bread,  beer,  meat  or  other  victuals." 

During  and  after  the  Crusades  mankind  began  (so  to  speak)  to 
ej'es  open,  and  heresy,  mild  and  rare,   indeed,  but  gradually  aoqi 
strength,  began  to  undermine  the  deceit  of  priests.     In  tbe  Crusadei 
developed  the  germ-shoots  of  the  seed  of  tbe  Reformation,  a  dcvel( 
which  tbe  priests  themselves  saw,  but  could  no  longer  repress  bj 
opposition. 

To  medicine  especially  tbe  Crusades*  brought  an  extended  field 
activity-,  particularly  in  tbe  innumerable  hospitals  founded  as  thcresoiti 
these  military  expeditions,  and  over  which  the  laity  began  to  be  a] 
pln'sicians.     Tbe  disposition  of  the  latter  to  investigation,  and  their 
cal  impulses,  received  fresh  nutriment  in  tbe  new  diseases  resultiiig 
the  ('rusades,  as  well  as  from  an  actjuaintance  with  Byzantine  and  Ai 
erudition  and  medicine,  and  their  drugs  and  methods  of  treatment  so 
ent  from  those  of  the  West.      The  great  Hobenstaufer  Frederick  III 
*^  free-thinker ",  cnlitrblened  by  tbe  wisdom  of  the  Orient,  was  es] 
active  in  the  promotion  of  education,  and  above  all  in  tbe  elevation  of 
position  of  physicians.      He    paid   no   heed    to   the  triple  ban  of 
Grejiory  IX.  (1227-1241)  — a  freedom  from  prejudice  unbeanl-of  and 
dcrful   in   that  day,  and  often  lacking  even  in  our  rulers  of  the 
time — l)artly,  probably,  because  he  had  learned  to  exercise  unpreji 
observation  in  bis  own  occupation  with  tbe  subjects  of  natural  science.* 
bis  promotion  of  medical  studies  and  educational  institutions  he 
benefactor  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  lUily.  tbe  land  of  his  love. 
bis  medical  ordinance,  published  in  1224,  be  has  secured  for  himself  ft 
an  b<»norable  place  in  tbe  history  of  medical  culture. 

Koin.T.   kinj:  of  Sicily,    ami   >;randfjit)ior  of  the  emperor,    had   already 
Frinlerick  (as  r-arly  as  11  lOi  publislioil  an  ordinaneo  providinu  that  the  phyi 
before  cut(?riiijr  upon  praetifr<\  iniist  ]>nsi.»nt  hinisolf  to  the  civil  magiBtratea and 
cure  thoir  i)r'rniis.si()n.  "in  fmh-r  fliat  my  suhjfi'ts  may  not  incur  danfcer  throng 
inoxpt'i-iviiL-e  of  the  i»liyf»ifiaii^ '".     For  violation  of  this  ordinance  the  penalty  o( 
prisonnnMit  aiul  confiscation  of  j:ood.s  was  «'StJil)lishe(l.     Frederick,  however,  COB] 
and  enlarp'd  tln'  whole.     The  toiior  of  the  important  ordinances  of  the  latter 
is  set  forth  in  tho  fuUowini:  paratrraphs: 


1.  Physician.*?,  especially  .lews,  followt-d  the  cru.«adini:  host.s. 

2.  He  wrote  a  treatise  *'  Do  arte  venandi  cum  avihus  ". 
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I.     Of    PHTsiciAys    and    Surgeons. 

a.  To  practice  in  all  branches  of  medicine  (and  surgerj  also),  and  to  bear  the 
le  of  a  physician,  was  permitted  only  to  him  who  had  passed   an   examination 

Salerno,  and  received  the  state-license  from  the  emperor  or  his  viceroy. 
Dlators  of  the  law  were  punished  in  money  and  goods,  and  received  one  year's 
prisonment. 

b.  Before  the  physician  was  admitted  to  an  examination,  he  must  have  attended  * 
tares  on  logic  for  3  years,  and  on  medicine  and  surgery  for  5  years,  and  must  have 
Mtised  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  physician  for  one  year.^ 

c.  Physicians  were  examined  on  the  genuine  books  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
d  Avicenna. 

d.  The  surgeon  must,  in  like  manner,  bring  evidence  that  he  hnd  attended  the 
tures  of  the  professors,  and  pursued  for  one  3'ear  the  curriculum  which  surgeons 
d  nece!«iary,  especially  human  anatomy.  Surgeons  of  the  first  class  were  ex- 
lined  by  three  professors,  of  whom  one  teacher  of  sur^iery  conducted  the  examina- 
D  in  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  prosyndic  and  prorector  of  the 
Lion  of  the  candidate.  The  diploma  was  subscribed  by  all  these  pei sons,  accom- 
aied  by  the  attestation  of  a  notary,  and  bore  the  seal  of  the  Faculty.  Surgeons 
the  second  class  were  examined  in  Italian  and  by  two  teachers  only,  and  the 
kloma  was  then  subscribed  by  the  two  exH miners  alone.     I'he  candidates  must  take 

oath  never  to  treat  internal  diseases,  and  they  could  not  receive  the  title  of  doctor. 

e.  The  physician  must  give  information  of  the  fact  if  an  apothecary  sold 
aUerated  drugs. 

f.  The  physician  must  not  be  guilty  of  collusion  with  the  apothecary  as  regards 
i  price  of  drugs;  still  less  might  he  keep  a  drug-store. 

II.     Tariff    of    Fkks. 

a.  The  poor  must  be  treated  gratuitously. 

b.  The  physician  mn»t  visit  his  patients  at  least  twice  each  duy,  and,  if  re- 
fisted  bj  the  latter,  once  also  at  night.  Fur  this  he  received,  for  every  day  of 
mtment : 

a.  In  the  city,  or  at  his  residence.     .     .     half  a  tarenus  =  SO.  14 
1^.  Away  from  his  residence,  when 

1.  The  patient  paid  his  travelling  expenses.  3  tareni  =  $0.85 

2.  The  doctor      *'       *'         "  "        4  tareni  =  $1.17  ^ 

III.    Of  Apothecaries,   D  k u g cj  i s t s  a n  d  t h  k i  r  Tariff. 
a.     The  druggists (confectionarii)  must  keep  their  drugs  at  their  own  cost,  and  in 
'  prescribed  method,  which  fact  must  be  certified  by  phy.siciun8,  and  even  confirmed 
an  oath.     Contravention  of  this  regulation  was  punished  by  sequestiation  of  goods 
I  bj  death. 


I  do  not  understand  that  this  year  of  practice  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
physician  was  a  condition  for  examination,  hut  for  a  lirtnat  to  }n-aL'tise  independ- 
ently. The  ordinance  runs:  "  Nee  tumen  post  complctum  quinquennium  prae- 
ticabit,  nisi  per  integrum  annum  cum  consilio  experti  medici  practicetur."     (H.) 

When  we  remember  that  at  this  period  9  eggs  e.  g.  co^t  about  one  cent  in  the 
money  of  the  present  day.  we  may  understand  the  high  esteem  which  the  profet^sion 
of  the  physician  must  have  enjoyed  in  that  day  —  and  may  long  for  its  return ! 
Still  more  mast  this  be  the  case  if  we  accept  the  calculation  of  Daremberg, 
according  to  which  the  tarenus  was  a  gold  coin  equal  in  value  to  half  a  Carolin, 
i.  e.  about  $2.40. 
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b.  The  apothecaries  (stationarii)  in  the  first  place,  for  each  drags  and  simpla 
as  were  preserved  commonly  not  longer  than  one  year  from  the  day  of  purcim^ 
mi'^ht  demand  86  cents  per  ounce;  secondly,  for  such  as  were  preserved  moretlM 
one  year,  ihey  could  demand  $1.73  per  ounce. 

c.  Apothecary-shops  could  be  kept  only  at  places  designated  throughoat  til 
kintcdom. 

IV.     Inspectors  — Teachers. 

1.  Two  circumspect,  worthy,  sworn  men,  whose  names  are  well  known  to  tb 
magistrates,  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  testify  that  the  electauii^ 
syrups  and  other  preparations  are  prepared  in  conformity  to  the  requirementxof  tb 
law.     This  shall  be  done  especially  by  the  teachers  of  medicine  at  Salerno. 

2.  No  person   may  teach  medicine  or  surgery  elsewhere   than   at  Salerno  « 
NapleSf  nor  assume  the  title  of  teacher  unless  he  has  passed  an  examination 
the  teachers  of  the  same  branch  of  art,  and  before  the  magistrates. 

V.     Public    Hygiene. 

The  laws  on  this  subject  related  to  the  adulteration  of  food  and  delicaciet,  ^ 
sale  of  poisons  and  love-potions,  infection  of  the  air  b}*  putrefying  animal  matters 

Spiin  received  a  similar  medical  ordinance  about  1283,  and  Charles  IV.  (HUT^ 
in  lik  '  manner,  published  such  an  one  for  the  German  States,  to  which  that  of  Fredeiid 
servod  a^  a  model. 

Regulations  relating  to  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  physicians  are,  indeed, 
contained  in  these  laws,  since  the  operative  portion  of  that  art,  so  far  as  it  y 
tised  in  general  by  men,  belonged  to  the  department  of  the  surgeon.     Midwiftii 
however,  were  not  probably  classed  among  medical  persons. 

That  such  wise  ordinances  (which  certainly  appear  in  many  respedi 
too  strict  to  us  of  to-day,  though  we  too  enjoy  some  Draconiaa  decnei 
— vaccination  laws)  effccti^d  a  reformation  in  the  study  of  medicine,  aid 
were  especially  calculated  to  rescue  the  medical  profession  from  its  medicfll 
ruin  and  decay,  is  readily  apparent.  Accordingly  it  should  be  gratefiiUf 
recognized  that  Joanna  of  Naples  confirmed  them  anew  in  13G5.  Ceitaioly 
they  must  at  least  have  tended  to  this  result,  that  clerical  medicasters,  witk- 
out  some  medical  knowledge,  were  less  common. 

Next  to  the  influences  already  noticed,  the  founding  of  the  UniverritMl 
worked  a  further  reformation  in  the  sciences  and  intellectual  life  in  genenli 
as  it  <Ud  also  in  medicine.  They  were  often  causes  of  the  reaction  agftinik 
the  faith,  though  designed  for  its  conflrmation.  The  number  of  stodesli 
became  speedily  very  great,  and  they  formed  among  themselves  a  kind 
of  ''  community  ",  which,  like  the  communities  among  citizens,  was  desig- 
nated Universitas.  (Kriegk.)  In  the  founding  of  universities  too,  tint 
Frederick  the  Great  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  his  chancellor  Petrus  de  ViiM&i 
were  of  eminent  service.  The  former  called  into  being  the  anivenitifli 
of  Pavia  and  Padua  (1222),  Naples  and  Messina  (1224),  which  were  m- 
doubtedly  preceded  by  those  of  Bologna  (1110),  Oxford,*  Montpellier  (IIW), 


1.    As  early  as  872  there  were  three  Halls  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great  in  OxM. 

University  College,  from  the  foundation  of  which  the  more  modern  writers  reckoi 

the  foiindinc  of  the  University,  was  not  established,  however,  until  1250.     (But.) 

The  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Oxford  University  by  king  Alfred  ii  M* 
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id  Paris  (1205).'  Bologna  and  Paris  became  the  models  for  many  of  the 
►ter  universities.  These  universities  originated  in  voluntary*  associations  ; 
le  medical  departments  in  an  association  of  physicians,  from  whose  niim- 
er  those  who  desired  to  study  medicine  selected  their  teachers.  It  was 
Iso  a  question  of  guilds,  whose  statutes  were  then  confirmed  by  the  Cliurch. 
it  a  later  period  the  initiative  in  the  founding  of  universities  proceeded 
rdinarily  from  the  sovereigns,  who,  however,  were  required  to  obtain  per- 
lissioQ  for  the  erection  of  a  university'  from  the  pope.  This  permission 
^fteu  after  long  negotiations  only)  was  granted  by  a  bull.  The  universities 
jceived  the  power  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  other  privileges,  which 
>rmcd  the  basis  of  university  rights.  Frederick,  however,  preserved  to 
le  state  the  absolute  right  to  found  such  institutions  and  to  grant  them 
tatutes,  so  that  the  universities  through  him  began  to  pass  into  the  con- 
rol  of  the  state. 

The  pliin  of  instruction  and  organization  of  the  universities  of  that  period  tended 
'sa  to  free  invcstijiation,  than  to  the  acqui»iition  and  illustration  of  existing  knowledge. 
hufi  philoflophv  was  the  leading  study,  and  its  standard  bearers  were  Aristotle  and 
16  Arabians.  Under  the  head  of  philosophy  medicine  was  also  included.  In  the 
ktter,  however,  very  few  authors  were  admitted  as  authorities:  in  Paris  e.  »r.  Hippoc- 
ites  { Aphorisms,  Prognostics,  "  De  victu  in  acutis"),  Theophilus  (De  corporis  humani 
ibrica).  Joannitius  and  .-E^idius  of  Corbeii ;  in  other  schools  Galen  and  Avicenna 
iso.  as  e.  g.  at  Tubingen,  where  in  1481  the  following  curriculum  was  in  force:  First 
ear:  forenoon,  Galen's  "Ars  medica";  afternoon,  first  and  second  sections  of  Avi- 
^nna's  treatise  on  fever.  Second  year:  forenoon,  first  book  of  Avicenna  (anatom}' 
ad  physiology) ;  afternoon,  ninth  book  of  Rhazes  (local  pathology).  Third  year: 
•renoon.  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates;  afternoon.  Galen.  As  a  text-book  of  surgery 
vic*»nna  or  .some  other  Arabian  was  used.  althou«rh  practical  suriiery  e  g.  wa.<  almost 
itirely  foreign  to  these  authors.  Besides  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  lectures 
ere  also  given  on  Mesne,  ^'Egidius  and  Constnntine  Africanus.  The  profe.^sors  of 
edicitit'  were  classed  at  the  beginning  among  the  teachers  of  the  free  arts,  and 
quired  neither  the  approval  of  the  state,  nor  a  special  examination  for  their  position, 
ny  one  who  had  studied  for  three  years,  and  hinl  attaiiied  the  age  of  21,  might  act 
;  a  teacher  Of  course  he  must,  however,  lecture  first  upon  the  preparatory  branches, 
id  was  now  called  Baccalaureus.  Aft(»r  three  years'  further  study,  he  became  a 
agister  in  Phy.sica.  or  doctor,  though  for  the  latter  grade  a  further  term  of  study 

pretty  well  exploded.  We  know,  however,  that  a  popular  school  exi.^ted  in 
Oxford  in  the  Tith  century,  and  that  in  1201)  no  less  than  HOOO  professor.^*  and 
studentn  withdrew  to  Cambridge  and  other  schools,  in  consequence  of  (li>satisfac- 
tion  with  tin- citizens  of  that  town.  In  our  modern  parlance  they  "  boycotted  " 
the  town  of  Oxford  for  five  yfMirs.  Merton  Colleiie  was  founded  in  12»)1.  Haliol 
in  12t>i'.  and  I'niversity  College  in  1253,  yet  the  latter  celebrated  its  alleged 
millenary  in  l.s72!  (H.) 
,  Even  earlier  than  this  Obizo  (died  ll!i8)  and  Hugo  Physicus  (died  11;>9)  were 
clerical  physicians  in  Paris  under  the  reign  of  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat,  and  the  latter 
phvhician  was  also  a  teacher  there.     (Baas.) 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  definite  year  as  the  precise  date  of  founda- 
tion of  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Oxford,  Montpellier  and  Paris.  All  of  them 
were  flourishing  institutions  in  the  12th  century.  1205  is  the  year  in  which  the 
university  of  Paris  received  the  papal  privileges  from  pope  Innocent  111.     (H.) 
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of  six  years,  as  well  as  a  double  public  and  private  examination,  was  required.  After 
this  the  teacher  was  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  practise,  in  contrast  to  our  castOD, 
where  the  venia  practicandi  precedes  the  venia  legendi.  What  kind  of  persons  some 
of  these  teachers  were  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract :  **  They  make  a  preat 
show  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  brinj:  forward  strange  words,  quote  their  aphorisBis 
on  all  possible  occasions,  and  daze  the  minds  of  men  as  if  they  were  struck  by  i 
thunderbolt.  They  are  believed  to  be  able  to  do  everything,  because  they  boast  of 
everything  and  promise  everything.  .  .  Those  boys  of  yesterday  are  t<hdij 
Magistri:  they  ^ho  yesterday  felt  the  rod,  to-day,  clad  in  the  stola,  teach  fromtlie 
ro.strum  ".  Many  very  excellent  translations  of  the  ancient  ai^hors  proceeded  froa 
the  universities  of  this  period;  the  labor  lavished  by  them  upon  the  Arabian  writen 
deserves,  however,  less  praise.  They  clung  slavishly  to  the  Ancient^?,  and  even  u 
late  as  liiOo  the  Faculty  of  Paris  strongly  inculcated  the  importance  of  varying  in  oo 
respect  from  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

These  first  universities  were  followed  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages 
by  numerous  others,  which  on  the  whole  (like  culture  in  general)  advanced 
from  south  to  north,  and  almost  everywhere  occupied  the  most  charming 
sites.  Their  organizations  differed  little  from  each  other,  and  their  libraries, 
gradually  increasing,  constituted  a  new  leaven  working  likewise  upon 
medicine.  Amoiig  these  later  universities  were  those  of  Toulouse  1229, 
Salamanca  1243,  Lislx>n  (Coimbra)  1287,  Heidelberg  1386,  Cracow  13«^ 
Prague  1348  (in  1883  the  medical  Faculty  was  divided  into  a  German  and 
a  Czech  branch),  Vienna  13G5,  Fiinfkirchen  1382,  Culm  1387,  Cologne  1388, 
Eifurt  1392,  Wiirzburg  1403,  Leipzig  1409,  Rostock- 1419,  Louvain  1426, 
Greifswald  1450,  Freiburg  in  Baden  1457  (occupying  the  most  charming 
situation  of  any  of  the  German  universities,  founded  at  the  instance  of  the 
archduchess  Matilda  by  her  husban<l  Albrecht),  Basel  1460,  Ofen  1465 
(erected  by  John  of  Pannonia,  by  command  of  Matthew  Corvinus ;  from 
this  period  until  1848  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  state), 
Ingolstadt  1472,  Munich  and  Treves  1472,  Tiibingen,  Ma^-ence  and  Upsala 
1477,  and  Gratz  1480. 

If  the  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  most  part  served  merely 
as  institutions  of  instruction,  and  developed  no  productive  activity  in  the 
department  of  mind  ;  if  they  were,  indeed,  in  many  respects  rather  a  check 
upon  intellectual  activity,  yet  they  still  promoted  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cine, since  within  their  walls  this  science  gained  once  more  a  scientific 
position  and  place  of  refuge.  That  the  course  of  instruction  was  stereotyped 
in  form,  and  carefully  watched  over  by  the  Church  and  subsequently  by 
the  state,  must,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  limitation  of  free  development; 
that,  however,  the  study  in  these  universities  gave  by  its  honors  a  certain 
higher  social  i>osition  in  life  ;  finally  that  medicine  once  more  fell  into  the 
hands  of  thinkers  Talbeit  of  false  thinkers  in  many  respects  when  compared 
with  our  present  standpoint  of  knowledge),  while  up  to  this  time  it  had  for 
its  guardians  for  the  most  part  mere  empirics  and  ignorant  clerg}'  —  theie 
were  certainly  unquestionable  advantages. 

These  false  modes  of  thought  (yet  genuine  thought  instead  of  the 
pure  faith  heretofore  dominant)  were  introduced  by  the  so-called  scholastic 
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liloeophy.  This  philosophy  was  originally  designee!  —  an  impossible 
sk  —  merely  to  establish  ecclesiastical  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  reason,  or 
ther  to  harmonize  it  with  the  ancient  philosophy,  particularly  that  of 
ristotle,  and  thus  to  bring  higher  thought  also  into  the  service  of  theology. 
ut  alas,  the  sabtilties  necessarilj'  resulting  from  such  an  expectation 
3eedily  acquired  an  influence  upon  all  other  sciences.  Scholasticism,  in 
[lite  of  the  prodigious  erudition  which  it  awakened,  was  substantially'  noth- 
ig  but  a  one-sided  and  deplorable  wandering  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  most 
alrspiitting  dialectics,  where,  however,  undoubtedly  great  intellectual  power 
nd  versatility  were  united  in  activity  with  an  industry  often  wonderftil. 
*he  Arabians  furnished  its  impulse  and  its  models,  and  their  method  of 
»hilo8ophizing  the  scholastic  philosophy  continued  in  the  West  and  trans- 
erred  to  Christian  theology  and  the  sciences,  in  which  the  same  philosophers 
rere  regarde<l  as  the  masters.  It  matured  the  first  skeptics,  and  thus  laid 
he  foundation  of  intellectual  advancement  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
he  Church. 

The  founders  of  this  school  of  philosophy  were  Johannes  Scotus  Eripena  (died 
!79),  who  affirmed  that  all  authority  came  from  reason,  but  reason  never  from 
uthority,  and  Gerbert  (afterwards  pope  Sylvester  II.,  died  lOO.'J).  After  an  acquaint- 
»nce  had  been  formed  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabian  interpreters. 
>y  means  of  the  Jews,  who  possessed  flourishing^  schools  from  Toledo  to  Metz, 
^ufranc  (1005-1089)  and  Anselra  of  Canterbury  (1035-1109),  both  of  whom  were 
Hshnps  of  the  last  named'see  under  William,  the  Conqueror,  became  above  all  others 
mportant  promoters  of  the  scholastic  philosopy.  Alexander  of  Hales  (died  1246) 
)085es8ed  the  whole  of  Aristotle,  and  was  the  first  to  make  philosophy  subservient  to 
heologr,  a  thing  which  had  not  been  done  by  the  generality  of  the  earlier  scholastics. 
Vhat  subjects  some  of  these  scholastic  philosophers  selected  for  the  exercise  of  their 
acuteness**  may  be  inferred  from  the  examj»lo  of  Petrus  Lombardus  (died  11C4), 
ishop  of  Paris,  who  excogitated  whether  in  Paradise  the  bowels  moved,  and  how 
lany  angels  could  comfortably  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle! 

With  the  name  of  Anselm  is  associated  the  founding  of  the  philosophical  sect  of 
Realists",  who  taught  that  an  object  and  its  conception  were  one  and  the  same  thing 
nJ  orijLjinated  at  the  same  time,  while  their  opponents,  the  "Nominalists",  whose 
•ader  was  the  monk  Roscellinus  (end  of  the  1 1th  century;  he  taught  that  three 
ames,  but  not  three  persons,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Trinity)  affirmed  that  concep- 
ons  were  obtained  solely  from  existing  objects,  and  that  the  perception  must  pre- 
ede  conception.  Both  fought  like  philosophical  boxers  until  the  latter  succutnbcd. 
hf-  most  famous  champion  of  Realism,  who  considered  doubt  profitable,  since  it  leads 
>  the  provinj:  of  the  truth,  was  Pierre  Abelard  of  Palet  near  Nantes  (1071>-1142), 
imoiis  for  his  amour  with  Heloise  (1105-11(U',  which  finally  occasioned  his  castration 
y  his  inhuman  enemies. 

Similar  intellectual  polemics,  which,  indeed,  often  degenerated  into  bloody 
aeasures,  gave  birth  Inter  to  the  sects  of  *'  Thomists"  and  "Scotists",  the  former  be- 
longing to  the  Dominican,  the  latter  to  the  Franciscan  order,  and  so  called  after  their 
eaders.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1224-1274),  author  of  28  quartos,  and  Duns  (Dnnstan) 
J0'»tus  I  died  11^08,  wrote  12  stout  folios).  What  was  the  nature  and  the  subjects  of 
hv  philosophical  wrangles  of  both  parties  may  he  judged  e.  g.  from  the  fact  that  the 
mmaculate  (though  incredible)  Conceptioti  furnished  for  them  so  inexhaustible  a 
ubject,   that  each  week  in  Paris  a  Scotist  stood  ready  for  the  tongue-lashing  and 
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word-playing,  a  whole  day  through,  without  either  eating  or  drinking !  The  fanaticallf 
pious  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-1153)  opposed  the  subtilties  of  both  tbcM 
earlier  parties.  After  his  death  his  fancies,  united  with  dialectics,  were  developed  iiti 
a  peculiar  kind  of  Christian  *^  Neo  Platonism  "  (taught  especially  in  the  school  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Victoire  at  Paris),  to  which  Thomas  k  Kcmpis  (1380-1471 )  and  the 
earlier  Johann  Tauler  (1290-1361)  of  Strassburg,  subscribed.  Besides  this  theit 
existed  at  the  same  period  still  another,  if  possible  even  more  fatal,  amalgamttioi 
viz.  that  of  scholastic  dialectics  with  poetical  mysticism,  which  Bonaventura  (died  1247X 
the  so-called  "Dr.  Angelicus",  introduced.  According  to  him  temporal  and  eterail 
existence  lay  in  the  doubled  three,  and  the  unity  tending  thereto.  The  lower  life  liu 
three  grades;  the  higher,  the  same.  The  number  7,  which  unites  the  three  and  coi- 
tains  the  unity,  has,  however,  no  corresponding  condition,  and  is  therefore  God 
him.sttlf. 

To  the  indirect  advantage  supplied  to  medicine  b}'  the  revival  of  thought, 
as  such,  through  the  scholastic  philosophy,  must  still  be  added  the  traiiBk- 
tions  and  explanations  of  the  old  Greek  medical  writers  (especially-  Hippoc- 
rates and  Galen)  and  the  Arabians  effected  by  its  sectaries.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fashion  of  hair-splitting  dialectics,  transferred  also  into  medicine, 
and  thoroughly  perfected  by  the  *' Authorities",  was  most  pernicious.  The 
unhapp}'  kindred  efforts  which  manifested  their  influence  in  medicine  as  the 
result  of  the  mystic  bent  of  individual  scholastics,  and  which  found  their 
expression  in  astrological  and  other  superstitious  opinions  and  procedoreif 
and  prevailed  too,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the  later  i)hysiciau8  of  Antiqailj 
and  the  Arabians,  tended  to  the  same  unfortunate  conclusion. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  now  ruled,  with,  indeed,  a  gradually  decrptf- 
ing  i>ower,  and  in  a  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  pro|K)rtion,  the  different 
departments  of  medical  literature  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ag<«,  and  even 
into  modern  times.  Naturally  its  leadership  affected  least  those  brandiei 
founded  chiefly  upon  experience,  observation  and  matters  of  fact — I  reftr 
to  anatomy  and  surgery,  the  separate  and  independent  cultivation  of  which 
was  to  give  at  last  the  death-blow  to  the  medicine  of  faith,  in  order  to 
break  an  unobstructed  way  for  the  medicine  of  observation. 

4.    THE  GHBI8TIAH  PHILOSOPHIOAL  PERIOD  OF  MEDIOIHE.    80HOLA8TI08.    TSAII- 

LATOBS  AND  8GB0LA8TI0  ELABOBATOBS  OF  OBEEK  AHD  ABABIAH  WOBKBi 

AND  INDEPENDENT  WBITEBS  IN  THE  DEPABTMENT8  OF  IHTEBHAL 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMT.  8DBQEBT,  PHABMAOOLOOT 

PHABMAOT  AND  VETEBINABT  MEDICINE. 

Pagan  medicine  began,  as  we  know,  in  faith,  or  rather  in  thcurgic  super 
stition,  and  Anally  became  a  philosophical  science.  The  same  statement 
hohls  true  with  reganl  to  the  Christian  medicine  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which, 
indeed,  had  to  begin  a  new  course  in  the  development  of  humanity.  Ito 
philosophical  phase  extended  through  the  scholastic  period,  and  here  too 
(in  opposition  to  the  religious  phase)  it  represents  a  real  advance,  while  the 
succession  of  the  two  phases  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  historicil 
proofs  that  mediteval  medicine  in  general  belongs  to  a  progressive  develop- 
ment ;  that  it  represents  no  halt  nor  retrograde  movement,  as  the  oommoa 
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^a  (which  ever  regards  the  ancient  medicine  simply)  runs.  This  is,  how- 
er,  a  false  standpoint,  for  medieeval  medicine  was  not,  and  did  not  remain, 
nply  the  medicine  of  the  Ancients,  but  began,  combined  with  popular 
^icine  and  clerical  medicine  (which  differs  little  therefrom),  a  new  phase 
development,  with  which,  of  course,  im[X)rtant  parts  of  the  ancient 
^ieine  were  combined.  New  and  old,  indeed,  in  every  metamorphosis 
civilization,  join  hands  ever  with  each  other. 

The  long  line  of  medical  authors  in  the  last  half  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
10  direct!}-  or  indirecth'  felt  the  influence  of  these  scliolastico-philosophi- 
1  views,  contains  (with  tbe  exception  of  a  very  few  writers  who  belong  to 
e  last  period  of  this  division)  such  writers  only  as  busied  themselves  with 
mslationS;  explanations  and  the  elaboration  of  the  old-Greek  and  Arabian 
lysieians.  They  cherished  the  views  of  both  as  though  they  were  a 
>9pel,  in  which  one  might  change,  and  to  which  one  might  add,  nothing 
latsoever  ;  which  one  ought  only  to  learn  to  understand  and  to  explain. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  which  still  clung  to  b^-gone  faith  and  supersti- 
>n.  furnished  the  inevitable  m3*stic,  astrological,  alchemistic,  chiromantic 
id  fraudulent  ingredients.  On  the  other  hand  this  epoch  matured  a  few 
irbingers  of  the  future  phase  of  reflective  observation  ;  for  the  present 
er  conceals  the  germs  of  the  future. 

The  adherents  of  the  Greeks  were  the  earlier ;  those  of  the  Arabians 
llowed  at  a  later  period.  From  the  mass  of  authors  of  both  nations^ 
>wever,  a  few  onlj'  were  used  as  guides  for  these  authority-mad  times  ;  at 
st  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Dioscorides  and  Aristotle  ;  subsecjuently  Avicenna, 
verroes.  Mesne  and  Rhazes.  But.  even  among  the  works  of  the  authors 
St  mentioned,  a  few  onl}*  were  subjeclod  to  criticism.  Accordingly  there 
?re  Orecists  and  Arabists,  and  besides  these  a  middle  party,  the  so-called 
jnciliators.  There  was  also  an  opposition  party,  small  in  numbers,  and 
mjK>sc<l  of  opponents  less  in  word  and  writing,  or  ex  professo,  than  de  facto ^ 
the  manner  and  the  result  of  their  investigations. 

Some  of  the  individuals  to  be  mentioned  here  belong  rather  to  the 
purtraent  of  philosophy  than  to  that  of  medicine  (which  latter  science, 
>wever,  was  considered  a  branch  of  philosophy),  with  the  subjects  of  which 
ey  busied  themselves  only  incidentally.  They  exercised,  however,  great 
fluence  upon  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  whose  elabora- 
>n  and  reestablishment  they  unquestionably  gave  the  impulse.  Through 
eir  labors  the  13th  century  became  the  century  of  birth  of  the  modern 
vestigation  of  nature.  The  chief  scholastics  were  men  who  desired  to 
vesiigate  the  whole  world,  the  visible  as  well  as  the  invisible.  At  the 
?ad  f>f  these 

a.    Philosophical  Students  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Medicine 

,'longs  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  savants  of  all  time,  a  nieditvval 
x>a«ljutor  of  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Haller  and  Alex,  von  Humboldt,  and  a  man 
•atified  "  in  spite  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
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Albert  von  Bollstadt,  of  Lauingen  in  Suabia, 
better  known  as  Albertus  Magnus  (119H-I280).  His  collected  works  (in  which  masy 
of  his  writin^^s  are  wanting)  fill  21  quarto  volumes  —  all  considerable  acholaatics  wroM 
with  amazinj;  fecundity  —  and  amonj^  them  his  "  De  animalibus  "  discusses  anatomieil 
and  ph^'siolo^ical  questions.  In  his  commentary  on  the  "Textus  sententiarum"  of 
Petrus  Lombardus  he  discusses  — evidence  of  an  age  which  squandered  its  acuteaeft 
on  vain  and  paltry  subjects  — the  question  whether  Adam,  in  the  removal  of  the  rib 
out  of  which  Eve  was  formed,  really  experienced  pain,  and  whether,  at  the  day  rf 
judgment,  that  loss  of  a  rib  would  be  compensated  by  the  giil  of  another.  In  codm- 
quence  of  his  knowledge  of  phj-sics  and  mechanics  —  he  is  credited  with  the  construe- 
tion  of  automata  and  speaking  heads  —  he  was  in  his  day  regarded  as  a  sorcerer. 
Albert  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  in  these  branches,  and  was  such  aa 
enthusiast  in  natural  science  that  he  even  interwove  it  in  his  treatise  **0n  the  Virgin 
Mary".  He  discussed  botany  (from  the  standpoint  of  practical  agricnlture),  chemit- 
try,  physiology  (insensible  transpirution  etc.),  astronomy,  magnetism  (polarity  of  the 
magnet,),  the  capacity  of  animals  and  plants  to  adapt  themselves  to  climate,  environ- 
ment etc.,  falconry,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  cognition  etc.  His  pupil,  Henricnsdt 
Saxonia,  composed  a  secular  work  entitled  "  De  secretis  mulierum",  very  often  printed 
even  as  late  as  the  17th  century. 

Even  before  Albert  von  Bollstiidt  bis  fellow-monk  (Dominican) 

Vincent  de  Beauvais  (died  about  12G4),  the  **  Plin}-  of  the  Middle 
Ages  "j 

in  his  work  entitled  ''Speculum  Majus"  (much  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
"  Qua'Stioiies  naturales"  of  L.  Anna^us  Seneca),  supplied  an  encyclopa^dia  vhick 
included  a  manual  of  popular  medicine  and  remarkable  intimations  of  the  polarity 
of  the  magnetic  needle.     He,  together  with  the  older 

Hnio  de  St.  Victoire  (died  1140), 
assumes  a  reasonable  and  a  vegetable  soul,  the  first  of  which  as  a  fiery  vapor  ascends 
from  the  heart  to  the  brain. 

Pupils  of  Albert  were  also  : 

Thomas  de  Cantimpre  (1201-1270), 
a  professor  in  Louvain,  who,  in  his  compendium,  entitled  "  De  naturis  rerum".  men- 
tions cephalic  version,  and 

Thomas  Aqlinas  (1225  or  1227-1274). 

In  his  "Summa  totius  theologiib"  the  latter  employed  medical  matters  as  collatenl 
proof  of  his  subject.  He  held  the  heart  to  be  the  source  of  all  motion.  The  form 
and  powers  of  the  organs  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other;  j-et  the  soul  wis 
a  form  not  accidental  to  the  body,  but  substantially  united  with  it  This  form  wu 
created  anew  in  each  conception,  though  not  from  the  semen,  which  contains  a  forrat- 
tive  principle  alone,  conveyed  to  the  uterus  and  passing  over  into  the  embryo.  For 
the  generation  of  an  individual,  moisture,  ht/at  and  u.'ther  alone  are  necessary;  hence 
animals  originate  even  from  putrefying  matters. 

What  intellectual  power  existed  too  in  these  times,  under  all  the  8upe^ 
stition  and  the  subtil  tics  of  the  r^q.  is  shown  by  the  example  of  the 
English  Franciscan  and  "  Dr.  Mirabilis  ", 

RoGKR  Bacon  (1214-1202  or  1298), 

who,  surrounded  by  such  hindrances  and  by  an  unbounded  faith  in  aothorilT.  insisted 
upon  independent  thought,  "  precision"  (the  modern  idea),  observation,  measurement 
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;  calcalation  as  the  means  to  clearer  knowledge.  Accordingly  he  was  by  some 
useii  of  rank  heresy,  though  in  fact  he  was  simply  an  opponent  of  scholasticism. 
t,  as  the  first  and  chief  skeptic  and  realist  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  terms  (and 
showed  himself  to  be  this  in  some  particulars  at  least),  he  was  looked  upon  by  his 
itemporaries  as  in  league  with  the  devil,  nnd  by  posterity  as  a  herald  of  the  modern 
rit.  On  the  other  hand  his  merits  have  been  by  some  too  high!}-  extolled.  He  was 
;|uamted  with  the  telescope,  lenses^  (he  called  attention  to  their  usefulness  for  old 
ople,  and  ascribed  their  action  to  the  fact  that  objects  were  seen  under  a  greater 
(gle),  microscopes,  the  burning-glass  and  camera,  but  their  invention  belongs  most 
'obably  not  to  Bacon,  but  to  the  Arabians.  At  least  they  were  some  of  them  known 
t  Al  Hazen  in  the  11th  century,  and  as  Bacon  understood  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Greek 
id  Latin,  he  may  have  made  use  of  the  works  of  the  latter.  Talking-machines 
ureribed  also  to  Albert  von  BoUstadt),  gun-powder  and  flying  machines  he  certainly 
id  not  invent  His  principles,  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  his  zeal  for  practical 
ims  and  his  experimental  method,  however,  secure  to  Bacon  an  imperishable  place 
i  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences,  chemistry,  physics, 
lechanica  and  mathematics  (which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  from  the  Arabians 
nd  to  transplant  into  the  West),  and  secondarily  they  merit  honorable  mention  also- 
1  medicine.  On  the  other  hand  his  astrological  superstition,  which  led  him  to- 
elieve  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  therapeutic  measures  like  bleeding  and  the 
se  of  laxatives,  his  search  after  a  universal  remedy,  and  his  speculations  over  the 
uestion  whether  barley-water,  a  substance,  could  cure  fever,  an  accident,  —  all  these 
lust  be  charged  to  his  time.  Through  the  machinations  of  the  monks,  who  began  at 
bis  time  to  display  their  mischievous  activity,  Bacon  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  even 
mprisoned  many  years  as  a  person  dangerous  to  the  faith.  For  in  this  century  the 
eligious  orders,  through  that  centralization  which  the  later  Jesuits  adopted,  had 
equired  still  greater  power  than  that  attained  in  the  4lth  century  by  their  separation 
rom  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  authorities.  This  separation  was  attained  by 
greasinsr"  the  popes  —  a  process  to  which  the  latter  were  by  no  means  averse;! 
)aciin*s  chief  work  was  entitled  "Opus  niajus  de  utilitnte  j^cientiarum'.  Haifa  cen- 
ury  later  Nicolaus  de  AutricariaM'  Audicoursi,  also  a  materialist  and  atomic  philoso- 
;»her  in  Paris,  a  city  still  devoted  absolutely  to  the  faith,  was  compelled  to  recant, 
fcinong  other  things,  the  ma.xim  "that  in  natural  processes  nothing  is  active  save  the 
motion  of  union  and  separation  of  the  atoms".     (Lange. ) 

AmonE  the  scholastic  encyclopiedias  belongs  nl^o  the  "  Livres  dou  Tresor"  of 
Brunetto  Latixi  (1220-1205),  the  teacher  of  Dante. 


1.  At  this  time  (1285)  the  first  glasses  were  ground  for  optical  purposes,  spects.cles 
and  simple  magnifying  glasses,  by  Salvino  degli  Armati  (died  1;>17).  This  was 
the  foundation  of  our  modern  astronomj',  photography,  spectrum-analysis,  micro- 
scopy etc  ,  and  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  in  regard  to  civilization 
which  has  ever  been  made.  Alexander  della  Spina  {died  1313),  a  monk  of  Pisa, 
is  also  associated  with  the  invention  of  spectacles,  an  invention  which  is  said  to 
h.'ive  with<irawn  a  large  portion  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  from  treatment  in  the 
apothecary-shops.  At  a  still  earlier  period  Seneca  had  seen  letters  magnified  by 
means  of  glass  globules  filled  with  water  (  just  such  as  are  used  by  cobblers  to  day 
to  improve  their  light).  In  a  picture  by  Jan  van  Eyck,  I-IHU,  a  cleric  is  seen 
with  a  sort  of  eye-glass  in  his  hand  for  reading.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  rag-paper,  which  appeared  in  the  West  about  the  same  time,  and 
most  have  rendered  printing,  with  all  its  unforeseen  results  to  civilization,  if  not 
possible,  at  least  powerful  in  its  agencies.  Probably  both  inventions  were  of 
Chinese  origin.     The  first  glass  mirror  i?*  mentioned  in  1271). 
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b.    Laborers  on  Pathological  and  Therapeutical  Subjects. 

Were  the  conclusion  admissible  that  the  inner  state  and  intrinsic  woi4 
of  medicine  at  any  particular  period  ^re  always  proportioned  to  the  namber 
of  its  medical  authors,  and  not  (which  is  alone  the  correct  inference)  thit 
a  great  number  of  authors  points  only  to  an  excessive  number  of  physiciiM 
existing  at  an\*  definite  time,  we  should  conclude  that  in  the  Scholastie 
epoch  the  healing  art  found  itself  in  an  internal  condition  so  floorishingil 
happened  to  it  at  few  other  periods.  Nothing,  however,  is  less  the  ftct! 
On  the  contrary  we  may  affirm  that,  in  general,  medicine  had  at  no  other 
period  possessed  so  little  intrinsic,  productive  value  as  at  this  time.  Ai 
interesting  comparison  may  be  drawn  l>etween  this  and  the  Alexandrai 
period.^  In  both  the  treatment  and  elaboration  of  existing  materials, 
commentaries  upon  the  earlier  physicians,  occupied  the  chief  position  ii 
medical  art ;  in  both  two  groups  of  physicians  must  be  distinguished, 
though  the  Greeists  and  Arabists,  more  distinct  in  their  periods,  did  nflft 
exist  beside  each  other.  We  find  in  both  the  overgrown  rule  of  the  subtil- 
ties  of  dialectics  ;  in  both  Aristotle  was  the  leader  of  philosophy  ;  in  both 
thera[)eutics  and  materia  medica  were  especially  cultivated,  beside  an  erudi- 
tion often  perfectly  astonishing,  together  with  astrological  and  other  8upe^  i 
stitions.  At  bottom,  an  advance  in  anatomy  and  surgery  only,  this  time, 
however,  destined  to  be  permanent,  because  an  outgrowth  of  the  spirit 
of  the  masses,  and  not  of  individual  rulers.  Both  epochs  too  were  of 
almost  equal  duration,  only  during  the  Alexandrian  i>eriod  more  currenti 
of  thought  ran  beside  each  other.  It  is  striking  also  that  daring  this 
period  (Jermany  did  not  at  any  time  exorcise  an}-  considerable  inflaenoe 
upon  medical  culture,  and  was  even  almost  without  medical  representa- 
tives—  at  all  events  without  any  of  considerable  importance  —  so  that  the 
Roman  nations  ruled  medicine  without  interruption,  a  condition  which 
remained  substantial  I}'  unchanged  until  the  following  centur}'. 

a.    Twelfth  and  Thiutkenth  Centuries. 
With  the  12th  century  begins  the  'Age  of  the  Arabists",  who  followed 
the  Arabians  in  science  and  practice,  and  whose  influence  continued  active 


1.  Tlie  Alexandrian  epoch,  however,  was  a  descendinjr,  the  Scholastic  an  ascendiiig 
epoch,  and  the  lattor,  therefore,  manift'sted  ver.v  many  protfressive  acquiRitiow ii 
the  scientific,  religious,  artistic  and  material  departments.  We  may  ineDtioothe 
growth  of  relijrious  criticism  (Waldenses);  the  progressive  development  of  stttM 
and  associations:  the  discontiiiunnce  of  nil  slaver}*  from  the  I3th  centurr,  tobe 
replaced  by  simple  vassalage;  the  founding  of  cities;  the  decline  of  chivalry: 
the  gradual  development  of  thn  arts,  some  of  which  e.  g.  music  (which  beguto 
revive  in  the  llih  and  Tith  centuries),  architecture,  painting  etc..  had  entirely 
disappeared  since  the  days  of  Antiquity:  commerce  and  colonization  (Hanseatie 
league),  which,  like  the  arts,  proceeded  from  Italy;  banking,  which  originated  in 
the  same  country,  and  during  the  13th  century  spread  also  to  the  North;  tbe 
growth  of  trades  (guilds)  among  the  citizens;  the  beginning  ot  travels  for  lean- 
ing and  disciivery  (Marco  Polo  died  1251),  etc. 
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,  into  the  17th  century.  The  earliest  among  the  considerable  authors  of 
period  (he  was  a  contemporary  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  1152-1190)  was 
Obrhard  op  Cremona  (1114-1187), 

D  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  who  translated  chiefly  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
so  many  Arabian  physicians  and  the  whole  of  Galen.  He  had,  like  many  of  the 
mmerous  and  zealous  translators  of  tiie  time  who  travelled  extensively,  betaken 
If  in  the  first  place  to  Spain  (at  this  period  raised  by  the  labors  of  the  Arabians 
position  of  the  landed  land  of  the  sciences  and  the  Mecca  of  nnroerous  savants 
tudents),  and  particularly  to  Toledo,  M^here  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 

Tie  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  and  the  writings  of  Galen  were  better  translated  by 
BcROUNDio  OP  Pisa  (died  1194),  a  lawyer. 

.  famous  teacher  at  Bologna  after  rjt>0  was 

rHADD.«U8  OP  Florence  (1215-1295), 

nited  philosophy  and  medicine  with  a  display  of  all  scholastic  and  Arabian  erudi- 

ind  translated  and  explained  the  Hippocratic  writings  especially,  besides  those 

len.     He  also  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  De  regimine  sanitatis  secundum  quatuor 

[Mirtcs'*.     Although  the  Bolognese  had  relieved  him  of  all  taxes,  he  yet  made 

If  notorious  by  his  costly  treatment  and  his  covetousness. 

The  Jew  Ferraoius  (Ferraguth,  Farradsch  ben  Salem)  of  Agiigentum, 
I3th  century  acquired  some  dubious  credit  by  his  translations  of  the  Arabian 
cians,  who  were  so  highly  esteemed  that  Charles  of  Anjou  (1266-1285)  procured 
J  of  the  "Continens"  of  Rhazes  from  the  bey  of  Tunis  by  means  of  a  special 
8sy.  It  was  through  the  agency  of  the  school  of  Salerno  that  the  writings  of  the 
itns  were  first  made  known  to  the  West. 

The  famoas  Peter  op  Abano  near  Padua  (lived  1250-1320), 
n  of  refined  views,  though  given  to  superstition  of  all  kinds,  was  a  master  of  the 
ilation  and  erudition  of  the  times.  Persecuted  for  his  heresy  originating  in  his 
ion  to  the  writings  of  Ebn  Rof^chd.  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  admired, 
lially  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  acquired  at  Constantinople  and  in  Greece.  He 
t  long  time  at  the  university  of  Padua,  after  having  studied  medicine  and 
lemalics  during  his  educational  travels  and  in  Paris.  His  writings  —  proof  of  the 
laiion  in  which  their  author  was  held  —  were  among  the  first  impressions  of  the 
century.*  His  "  Conciliator"  in  its  very  title  expresses  his  mediation  between 
Irabists  and  the  Grecists.  The  scholastic  method  of  questions  and  answers, 
ved  by  an  expression  of  his  own  views,  is  also  his,  and  the  questions  themselves 
nbtle  speculations,  e.  g.  whether  air  is  by  nature  cold  or  hot,  whether  pain  is  a 
ise  or  an  accident,  whether  heat  and  pneuma  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
her  a  small  head  is  better  than  a  large  one  etc.  (Smallness  of  the  head  from 
ivness  of  the  skull  is  pernicious;  from  a  deficiency  in  the  thickness  of  its  cover- 
t  is.  however,  very  good!).  Critical  days  he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  the 
i;  considers  venesection  especially  beneficial  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  moon ; 
s  the  moat  serviceable  material  for  instruments  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to 
and  of  the  latter  god  to  surgery.     In  the  latter  science  he  commends  the  ''  dry 

e  "  Conciliator  differentiarum  philosophorum  et  precipue  medicorum  "  was  first 
ublished  at  Venice  in  1471.  Peter  was  aware  that  the  air  possessed  weight,  and 
e  calculated  the  duration  of  the  year  at  365  days,  6  hours  and  4  minutes. 
[e  calls  the  brain  the  source  of  the  nerves,  the  heart  the  source  of  all  the 
melsetc.     (H.) 
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method  "  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  recommends  bronchotomj,  but  desires  to  Has 
the  use  of  paracentesis  abdominis. 

During  the  same  period  lived  a  second  Peter  (he  died  1277),  known  ai 
the  Spaniard, 

son  of  a  physician  Julian,  and  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  John  XXI.  Bi 
wrote  a  "Thesaurus  pauperum  ",  in  which  he,  indeed,  discards  the  charms  of  tkl 
monks,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  maj  keep  free  of  epilepsy  if  he  suspends  tbotf 
him  Sts.  Caspar,  Melchior  and  Balthasar,  i.  e.  their  names  -written  on  a  scrtp  tf 
paper.  Finally  he  believes  that  diarrhtra  may  be  excited  by  packing  fiecei  of  tk 
patient  in  hollow  human  bones  and  laying;  the  latter  in  a  river.  As  long  as  theieEi 
in  the  stream  the  abdominal  flux  will  continue. 

Among  German  physicians  of  this  period  (in  which  family  names  wen 
either  not  used,  or  employed  only  exceptionally;  we  may  mention : 

Magister  HE.NRicrs,  physicus  in  Ruspach  1226 ; 

RuPERTCs  Medicus,  physicus  1248  ; 

Magister  Hermannus,  physicus  in  Bamberg  1248 ; 

Magister  Johannes,  physicus. 
whose  known  life  falls  between  1236  and  1249,  and  who  was  ordinary  physician  oftbi 
bishops  Brunward  and  William  of  Schwerin; 

Ma(hster  Hermannus 
was  chosen  city  physician  of  Wismar  in  1281 ;  besides  these  we  may  notice: 

Otiio,  medicus  in  Nuremberg,  and  a  «Iewish  physician,  Joseph,  of  the  samecitj; 
Magister  Andreas,  (died  1295),  physicus  in  Wimpfen,  and 

Magister  Bertholdus  (died  1295),  of  the  same  place. 

These  names  at  least  furnish  evidence  that  in  Germany  then,  and  even 
before  this  time,  medicine  occupied  a  recognized  position,  and,  above  all. 
was  held  in  esteem. 

/9.  The  Fourteenth  Century 
introduced  with  power  and  energy  the  mighty  leaven  of  a  more  modem 
period  into  both  social  and  intellectual  life.  In  regard  to  both  we  molt 
emphasize  the  fact  that  commerce,^  business  and  manufactures,  as  well  il 
the  higher  arts,  took  a  lively  start,  particularly  in  Italy.  Dante  (1265-1320; 
by  the  bye  he  was  a  member  of  the  guild  of  physicians  and  apothecaries) 
had  produced  his  "  Diviua  Commedia",  and  this  was  the  century  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio  !  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ilanseatic  league  wis 
in  its  bloom,  and,  for  the  first  time,  coined  money  came  into  common  ofleai 
a  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  facilitating  commerce  and  stimnlatiig 
production  which  had  hitherto  languished  under  an  almost  exclusive  system 
of  barter.  But  increased  prosperity  favored  intellectual  mobility  and  men- 
tal effort.  Progress  in  the  sphere  of  religion  had  been,  indeed,  invoked  by 
individuals  in  the  preceding  century,  but  mainly  in  secret :  now,  however, 
it  appeared  in  the  definite  shape,  and  upon  the  open  road,  of  anti-pspil 


1.  In  Florence  e.  g.  15  millions  of  truilders  changed  hands  annually  in  the  wool 
business.  The  invention  of  the  compass  (accordin^r  to  accounts  by  FlavtoGiojs 
of  Amalfi  in  1300)  was  a  powerful  agent  of  civilization  which  we  owe  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  rich  in  great  discoveri(.>s. 
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sectarianism  (Wickliffites)/    It  shook  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  (with 
which  human  reason  is  to-day  once  more  offended !),  and  insisted  upon  an 
improved  education,  whose  higher  departments  Scholasticism  was,  however, 
still  for  a  long  time  to  control,  though  Petrarch  and  other  heralds  of  the 
great  Humanists  of  the  following  century  fought  against  it  with  all  firm- 
ness.    Astrologj',  theosophy,*miracle- working  and  clerical  quackery  likewise 
still  walked  openly  in  the  light  of  day,  while  alchemy  was  cultivated  in 
secret.     Yet  from  the  latter  art  the  elements  of  chemistry  began  to  develop, 
as  the  natural  sciences  in  general  began  at  this  time  to  spread  abroad. 
Kunrat  von  Megenberg  (1307-1374)  composed  his  **Buch  der  Natur",  the 
pioneer  natural  histor}-  in  the  German  language.     The  remarkable  invention 
of  gunpowder  by  Berthold  Schwartz  (1330),  so  important  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  reformed  surgery.     The  French  demonstrated  their  intellec- 
tual independence  particularly  by  genuine  national  historical  writings  and 
poetry  (troubadours),  while  such  essays  among  the  Germans  (of  course  for 
the  second  time,  but  with  greater  success  than  in  the  times  of  the  city 
chroniclers  and  minnesingers  and  meistersingcrs  of  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies) did  not  appear  with  any  prominence  until  the  16th  century.     The 
sciences  accessor}'  to  medicine,  and  its  fundamental  branches,  arose,  and 
moreover  the  revival  of  human  practical  anatomy  as  an  openly  recognized 
department  of  medical  science  makes  this   century  imperishable   in   the 
annals  of  medicine. 

The  most  famous  among  the  scholastic  physicians  of  this  period,  a 
man,  indeed,  distinguished  among  the  *'  Conciliators  "  by  the  title  of  •'  Plus 
quam  commentator",  was  the  pupil  of  Thaddieus, 

ToRRioiANO  RrsTiciiELLi,  a  teacher  at  Paris,  between  130G-1311. 

The  commentarj*  of  this  Carthusian  monk  on  Galen's  "Ars  parva  "  broujrht  him 
the  title  mentioned  above,  and  helped  him  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Quiversities  of  the  day.  In  man}'  points  he  deviates  from  Aristotle,  Galon  and 
Avicenna,  e.  g.  in  accepting  the  seat  of  sensation  in  the  brain  (instead  of  the  heart), 
the  identity  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion  etc. 

To  this  ejKXjh  also  belongs 

Matthew  Sylvaticus  of  Mantua  (died  1342  ;  probably  the  Salernian 
31azzeo  di  Montagno,  whom  Boccaccio  mentions  on  the  occasion  of  a  case 
of  anaesthesia  of  the  lover  of  the  old  man's  ^oung  wife), 
who  was  for  a  lonj:  time  an  active  practitioner  in  Milan,  and,  in  like  manner,  desired 
to  mediate  between  the  Arabians  and  the  Greeks.     On  the  other  hand  the  cardinal 

ViTALis  DuFOUR  (De  Furno,  died  1327) 
composed  an  alphabetic  compilation,  after  the  style  of  the  Arabians  and  Arabists, 
entitled  **  Pro  conservanda  sanitate"  etc.     In  the  same  year  with  him  died 

1.  Physicians  also  took  part,  as  pioneers  of  Luther,  in  the  etforts  for  reformation  of 
the  church.  The  most  influential  of  these  was  Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  was  for 
\H  years  ordinary  physician  of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  author  of  the 
**  Defensor  pacia",  which  has  been  called  "the  creed  of  the  anti-papal  party". 
Physicians  have  ever  stood  in  the  foreground  wherever  there  has  been  a  question 
of  intellectual  progress! 
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DiNus  A  Garbo  op  Florence, 
who  wrote  subtle  commentaries  on  the  treatises  of  Avicenna  and  HipiMicntM 
generation  and  the  nature  of  the  embryo,  in  which  he  investigates  wheil.er  the  Ml 
originates  from  the  heart  onlj'  of  the  father,  or  from  his  whole  body;  i^hctherii 
gence  resides  in  it  etc. 

Nicholas  of  Reggio  (about  1330) 
again  translated  the  whole  of  Galen,*   while 

Francesco  of  Piedmont  (about  1330),  near  Naples, 
explained  the  Arabian  Mesne.     He  recommended  the  Psalms  of  Davidasakii 
ergot  for  facilitntinp  difficult  labor,  is  acquainted  also  with  cephalic  vermon.  |0 
of  the  occurrence  of  superfoetaiion,  and  administerH  serpents  internalU*  in  smtM 
Similar  curious  connsels  are  given  by 

Gentilis  of  Fuligno," 
in  his  day  a  highly  famed  and  devoted  professor  at  Padua,  who  died  of  the  pltf 
Perugia  in  IIU8.     He  composed  some  "  Consilia  "  and  commentaries  on  the  Anl 
and  Galen.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  gall-stones. 

Thomas  a  Garbo  (died  1370),  the  son  of  Dinus, 
wrote  on  the  same  book  of  Avicenna  as  his  father.  A  famous  teacher  at  Pemgil 
Padua,  he  merited  the  praise  of  Petrarch  (1304-1H74),  who,  though  a  sworn  a 
of  the  physicians  of  his  time  and  of  their  medicine  in  general,  yet,  in  his  fiery  Of 
tion  to  blind  faith  in  authority  and  to  hollow  dialectics,  promoted  this  science 
rectly,  and  should  accordingly  be  mentioned  here  as  a  '*  herald  of  the  strife", 
idea  that  the  destruction  of  the  cominon  man  by  the  physicians,  is  not  modi: 
lamented,  however,  doe.**  not  exhibit  him  in  a  very  estimable  light. 

To  this  century  belongs  also  the  medical  family  of  Santa  Sofia  ;  at  the  bepi 
of  the  century,  Nicor.o  Santa  Sofia,  professor  at  Padua;  then  his  sons  MiRSiLII 
Giovanni,  the  former  professor  at  Bolojrna.  the  latter  at  Padua;  and  at  the  end« 
century  (138H)  Galeazzo,  professor  at  Vienna  and  Bologna.  They  wrote  on  pis 
subjects  with  some  commentaries. 

Another  commentator  on  the  Arabian  Mesne,  was  Christophorus  DE*Hoii 
(died  lHi»2)  of  Bologna,  where,  as  well  as  at  Florence,  he  was  a  professor. 

Among  the  German  clerical  physicians  of  this  century  belong : 

Maoister  Thomas  of  Breslat:,  bishop  i.  p.  of  Sarepta,  the  m 
opponent  of  uroscop}'  and  astrology,  and 

SiuMUND  Albicus  (bom  1347)  of  Moravia,  both  of  whom  were  lb 
ers  of  Arnold  of  Villanova. 

/.     The  Fifteenth  Century. 
Were  we  discussing  the  histor}-  of  world-moving  inventions,  we  d 
mention  here,  before  all  others,  that  of  printing,  1450,*  bj'  Job.  OSnsAi 

1.  From  a  MS.  sent  to  king  Robert  I.  of  Sicily,  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  A 

icus.     (H.) 

2.  Steinschneider  designates  by  the  title  '*  Pseudo-Gentilis"   a  physician,  B< 

Alberti,  dean  of  Montpellier,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  "  Recepta **  whicl 
under  the  name  of  Gentilis. 

3.  The  first  impressions  (42  line  Bible)  appeared  in  Mayence  in  1455  or  1461 

art  extended  very  rapidly  throughout  Germany,  France  and  Italy  ete» 
presses  at  first  supported  themselves  by  religious  and  theological  (bcM 
writings;  subsequently  by  humanistic,  and  still  later  by  those  relating  I 
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ikl  Gutenberg,  1S97-1467,  of  Mayence)  —  that  German  achievement  of 
fifteenth  century,  which  produced  such  incalculable  blessings  for  the 
illectual  life  of  all  people.  Moreover  we  should  recall  as  its  antipode  in 
histoiy  of  civilization  the  introduction  of  firearms  into  the  West.^  If, 
prever,  we  desired  to  write  a  general  history  of  civilization,  or  even  simply 
introduction  to  the  imperishable  work  of  the  greatest  of  German  heroes 
the  Reformation  —  we  should  be  compelled  to  discuss  in  detail  the  life 
(I  lal)ors  of  those  great  Humanists  who  gave  to  this  century  its  spiritual 
•osecration  and  its  zeal.  We  should  speak  of  a  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho 
355-1452),  of  a  cardinal  Bessarion  (1395-1472),  a  George  of  Trebizond 
39t)-1486i,  Demetrius  of  Crete,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  (1424-1511), 
allinicus,  Joh.  Argyropulus  (died  1486)  ;  of  those  Platonic  philosophers 
ke  Marsilius  Ficinus  (1433-1499),  the  Germans  Nicholas  Cusanus  (1401- 
k>4)  of  Cusa  on  the  Moselle,  Conrad  Celtes  (Conrad  Pickel  of  Wipfeld, 
[59-1508),  and  Rudolph  Agricola  (properly  Rud.  Baumann  of  Wasserburg, 
(42-1485),  and  finally  the  noble  martyr  Huss,  and  many  other  equally 

Reformation.  Printer,  publisher  and  bookseller  were  originally  all  united  in  the 
same  person.  The  printers,  and  particularly  the  proof-readerg,  were  often 
persons  of  learnin}r.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  that 
pablishers  proper  arose,  who  employed  printers  and  agents  (Sartimenter)  in  all 
large  places  of  every  land,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Bale  of  the  books.  Originally 
the  Latin  language,  as  the  cosmopolitan  tongue,  was  employed,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  I6th  century  that  books  began  to  be  divided  more  and  more  according 
to  national  languages.  Of  course  the  fabrication  of  paper  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  but  its  price  fell  in  consequence  of  overproduction. 
In  1484  twenty  books  cost  only  about  $2  50,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century  200 
books  were  purchased  for$3.(>0.  Woodcuts  and  decorative  printing  were  speedily 
introduced.  The  booksellerrt'  omporinm  was  Frnnkfort-on-the-Main  until  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  when  L«'ipsic  developed  into  headquarters  of  the 
publishing  busines.<«.    (Oscar  Hase,  l^Hi'i.)    (Baas.) 

The  6rst  book  printed  in  the  English  language  was  a  translation  of  *'  Le 
Recueil  dps  Histoircs  de  Troycs",  set  up  and  printed  at  Cologne  in  1471  by 
William  Caxton.  Soon  after  Ca.xton  erected  his  press  in  the  monaster}'  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  in  1474  appeared  his  "  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
Chesse",  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  book  printed  with  the  date  in  England. 
Printing  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  western  continent  by  the 
Spaniards  as  early  as  1535.  At  all  events  the  **  Manual  de  Adultos  "  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Juan  Cromberger  in  Mexico  in  1540.  The  first  press  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  United  States  was  set  up  in  the  house  of  Kev.  Henry 
Dunster,  president  of  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  in  1039.  It  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Stephen  Daye,  and  the  first  work  issued  was  "The  Freeman's  Oath", 
followed  by  "An  Almanack*'  in  the  same  year.  This  press  was  the  lineal  ances- 
tor of  the  present  famous  "University  Press".  The  "Bay  Psalm  Book",  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  printed  by  Daye  in  1040,  was  the  first 
book  proper  printed  in  the  U.  S.  A  copy  of  this  work  in  the  "  Lenox  Library", 
New  York,  is  reported  to  have  cost  $400.     (H.) 

Che  first  fire-arms  were  manufactured  in  Augsburg  in  138L     (This  must  refer  to 
small-arms,  for  it  is  well  established  that  cannon  were  employed  by  the  English 
under  Edward  III.  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346.     (H.) 
19 
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great  men !  Were  we  writing  a  liistor}'  of  the  arts,  we  should  mentiou  here 
the  greatest  names  of  all  time.  For  painting  and  architecture,  music,  w 
long  undeveloped  (especially  among  tiie  Nctherlanders),  wood-engraving, 
wood-carving,  art-work,  goldsmitiiing,  ceramics  (majolica)  etc.,  celebrated 
as  we  know,  high  triumphs  in  this  centur}*.  and,  indeed,  this  e[xx;h  com- 
prehended or  engendered  the  greatest  geniuses  who  have  ever  lived  in  the 
service  of  the  Beautiful !  Mathematical  science  was  advanced  by  such  men 
as  G.  Peurbach  (1423-14G1  ;  introduced  the  Arabic  or  Indian  figures  and 
the  decimal  system)  ;  Martin  Beheim  (about  1441>-1507),  a  mathematiciu, 
geographer  and  navigator;  Job.  Miiller  (Regiomontanus,  143G-147G)  of 
K<\nigsberg  in  Franconia.  author  of  the  first  German  almanac,  and  of  the 
ephemerides  which  rendered  possible  tiie  voyage  and  geographical  discov- 
cries  of  Christopher  Columbus  (1456-150(1)  ;  historical  com)>ositioii  wu 
represented,  among  others,  b\'  Job.  Turmair.  surnamed  Aventinus  (1477- 
1534,  son  of  an  inn-keeper,  and  pupil  of  Celt<;s,  the  son  of  a  wine-growen. 
not  to  mention  numerous  others.  The  natural  sciences  were  likewise  pro- 
moted by  travels,  though  the  latter  were  undertaken  solely  with  the  object 
of  palpable  profit,  like  the  earlier  travels  of  Marco  I^olo.  But  self-interest 
worked  involuntarily  in  the  service  of  the  1  >rty  spirit  of  the  time.  The 
Orient  was  the  scene  of  the  travels  of  the  Nuremberg  patrician  Schillberger, 
of  the  great  Breidenbach  expedition  (1483-84)  and  others  ;  ou  the  ever 
memorable  I'ith  of  October,  14!»2.  Columbus  discovered  a  new  world,  and 
five  years  later  Vasco  da  (lama  (14()9-1524)  opened  a  new  n)Ute  to  the 
Indies.  In  a  history  of  medical  culture  these  deeds  must  be  at  least  pointed 
out,  ami  these  men  mentioned,  if  only  eursorily.  Of  course  we  can  only 
refer  to  the  historical  foundations  of  the  history  of  medical  development. 
without  thoroughly  discussing  them  ;  otherwise  we  should  far  transgress 
the  limit  of  simple  '*  Outlines  ".  But.  by  means  of  these  acniuisitions,  modi- 
cine  too  received,  directly  and  in<!irectly,  in  this  period  the  might\'  impulse 
whi(^h  led  it  forth  out  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  sway 
of  Galen  and  the  Arabians,  though  here,  alas,  it  worked  with  far  less  encnj 
than  in  the  emancipation  of  the  other  sciences.  Besides  the  renewed  study 
of  the  Ancients,  the  appearance  of  new  epidemics,  in  which  physicians 
could  not  pursue  the  treatment  of  (Jalen  and  the  Arabians,  but  must  ficr- 
force  stand  ui)on  their  own  feet,  had  also  its  influence  upon  medicine. 
Still  astrology,  Neo-Platonic  mysticism  and  kindred  parasites  on  the  pure 
body  of  science,  especially  in  its  practical  portions,  maintainerl,  on  the 
whoK',  their  open  and  secret  dominion.     Thus  even  the  great  Ficinus*  (143^ 

J.  Kicinus  wroto  u  book  (Mititlc<l  "Do  slmliosorum  valetudiiip  tuenda",  of  whicb 
IIii*ser  pays  "Das  buch  dos  Ic-bens  zu  tut.«oh  ^cniacht  durch  .loh.  Adelphi,  1505 *" 
is  a  Cierman  translation.  He  add.s  that  the  book  was  published  "sine  loeo". 
Since  a  .loh.  Adelplius,  phj-sicu.*,  is  named  a.s  corrector  of  the  book  of  Eucbarioi 
Rri'sslin,  edition  of  151S.  published  by  Martin  Flach  Jr.,  the  place  must  have  beea 
Strassburti:,  and  the  printer  M.  Fhich,  for  whom  Joh.  Adelphus   prepared  the 

trnnolntion. 
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t99),  a  phj-sician  of  Florence,  recommended  gold  as  the  most  excellent 
ixir  of  life,*  and  specially  advised  pills  prepared  at  the  period  of  the  con. 
nction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  ;  indeed  he  even  lauded  drinking  the  blood 
*  little  children  and  3'oung  persons  as  a  means  of  rejuvenation— means  by 
bich  a  Constantine  and  Louis  XI.  endeavored  to  recover  new  vital  energ}'  I 
ther  great  spirits  of  that  time  defended  with  all  earnestness  the  Cabala. 
tius  Pico  of  Mirandola  (1463-1494),  and  Francesco  Pico  of  Mirandola 
lied  1533).  his  nephew,  as  well  as  the  pupil  of  the  former  and  of  Ficinus> 
>hann  Reuchlin  (1455-1522),  the  son  of  a  messenger  of  Pforzheim  (most 
'  the  great  minds  mentioned  sprung  from  the  class  of  citizens  or  farmers), 
lerished  the  dark  side  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
)werful  growth  toward  the  light,  could  not  disown  its  roots  buried  in  the 
►il  of  a  darker  age.  They  were  men  who,  indeed,  separated  mediieval  and 
odem  times  from  each  other,  but  stood  with  their  feet  in  the  one  and  their 
Mids  in  the  other ;  in  a  word  men  of  two  epochs  of  civilization.  But 
ben  such  was  the  condition  of  the  green  wood,  what  must  have  been  the 
ate  of  the  more  or  less  feeble  spirits  of  that  period  ?  And  above  all 
bat  the  condition  of  the  masses  ? 

Nicholas  Falcutius  (died  1412) 
lined  };reHt  fame  in  his  day  for  his  "Sermones  medicinah'S  ".  He  already  displays 
ore  independent  observation,  though  he  likewise  wrote  some  bare  commentaries 
•n  Hippocrates).  His  independence  mnst  probably  be  credited  to  his  occupying 
mself  with  anatomy  and  surgery.  On  the  other  hand  the  commentaries  on  Ilippo- 
ates.  Galen  and  Avicenna  of  the  Paduan  professor 

Jacob  of  Forli  (died  1415), 
e  full  of  scholastic  subtilties.     He  denies  the  viability  of  children  born  in  the  8ih 
intb,  for  the  reason  that  Saturn  rules  in  the  uterus  during  this  month,  and  he.  as  is 
^U   known,  eats  up  children  ! 

Jacob  (itANIVet  (about  1418) 
ly  serve  here  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  pastoral  physicians  of  the 
riod  rendered  service  to  medicine,  since  he  held  the  various  diseases  of  every  man 
depend  upon  his  nativity,  and  formed  his  prognoses  accordingly.  Moreover  he 
portioned  to  each  city  a  special  planet,  and  derived  epidemics  fiom  the  conjunction 
these  bodies. 

TnK  Spaniard,  John  of  Avkjxon, 
mposed  about  1419  a  medical  topography  of  Seville. 

Nicholas  LEONirENis  (1428-1524;  born  at  Lunigo,  and   hence  his 
ime) 

i-  not  (»nly  a  physician,  but  also  a  shining  lijiht  in  general  education.  A  famous 
rnanist  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Ferrara.  he  translated,  among  other  works, 
"  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  and  was  the  first  to  restore  this  author  to  his  proper 
^ition.     lie  also  worked  a  lasting  retormation  in  medicine  by  his  exposure  of  tlie 


It  is  probably  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  to  the  English  reader  the  lines  of  our 
own  Chaucer: 

"  For  gold  in  phisik  is  a  cordial, 
Therefore  he  lovede  gold  in  special."     (H.) 
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errors  of  Pliny  (a  bold  and  important  deed  in  that  age  still  so  faithful  to  aothoril 
He  likewise  gave  currency  to  astrological  explanations  of  the  origin  of  sjpbilii 
subject  upon  which  he  was  the  6rst  in  Italy  to  write  in  1497),  in  opposition  to  1 
theory  of  the  influence  of  inundations.  lie  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  I 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  even  those  manifested  in  the  eye  and  the  joints  (PniJH 
and  regarded  it  as  epidemic  and  infectious.  He  also  held  to  the  opinion  that  it  h 
existed  in  Antiquity. 

Hermolaus  Barbarus  (1454-1493) 
must  also  be  mentioned  here,  as  he  reveals  the  sources  of  information  of  Plinr. 

John  Concorregio  of  Milan  (1439) 
elaborated  in  the  style  of  the  Arabians  his  "  Practica  nova,  breve  lucidDrium,  et  li 
florum  medieinae  nuncupata".     A  few  good  observations  on  venesection  and  (HI 
mild  form   of  epilepsy   must  compensate  for  the  usual  lack  of  independence  of  fl 
Arabist. 

Hugo  Bencio  (died  1439),  i 

professor,  one  after  another,  in  almost  all  the  Italian  universities  of  his  dty  i4 
Onall}*  at  Padua,  was  a  commentator  upon  Hippocrates,  Galen  and  Avicenna  asin 
as  the  author  of  "  Consiiia  saluberrima  ad  omnes  aegritudines  a  capite  ad  ctlcM 
perutilia"'. 

The  *'  Practica'  of  the  illiterate  professor  at  Padua. 

Antonio  GuAiNERi'  (Guaiiiierio,  died  1447,  or  according  to  others  141l)r 
who  also  wrote  on  diseases  of  women,  is  distinguished  b}' its  relative  freedom fri^ 
the  superstition  of  the  day  with  respect  to  alchemy  and  treatment  by  exorcie*,^ 
well  as  for  its  nice  observations.  He  e.  g.  mentions  affections  in  which  the  meBi*! 
of  a  few  wonls  only  is  preserved  and  to  which  increased  attention  has  recently  bHl 
given.  He  also  notices  pregnancy  in  the  absence  of  menstruation,  absence  oC  « 
latter  except  during  the  period  of  pregnancy,  rectal  concretions  etc.  Still  he  •^ 
clings  to  empiricism  and  astrology. 

Mkngo  Bianchelli  of  Faenza  (about  1441), 
()!i  the  oili(»r  han<l,  was  a  subtle  scholastic  and  a  great  aatrologist,  who  recogniied   * 
a  l>ulsi»  liijrh  in  the  middle  and  contracted  at  the  sides,  a  pulse  twisted  like  a  tb-^ 
and  (iistin^ui>hed  abnormal  heat  ns  a  species  added  to  the  natural  warmth. 

Antonio  Cermisone  of  Padia, 
professor  at  Paris  (died  1441),  composed  "Consilia  medica  contra  omnes  fere 
dines  a  capite  usque  ad  i)edes". 

Bartholom.eus  Montagnana,  professor  at  Padua. 
from  whom  <lescende<l  a  long  llourisliing  family  of  physicians,  also  composed 
more  justly  celebrated  "Consilia  niediea". 

Thomas  Linacre*  (1461-1524), 
the  pupil  of  Chalcondyles  and  Angelus  PoHtianus,  (1454-1494),  is  also  to  be  c 


1.  Aeeorditig  to   Hieser,  Guaineri   is   the  first   physician  to  mention  the  use  c^" 

bougies,  and  soun<ls  of  tin  and  silver,  in  the  treatment  of  urethral  stricture- 
does  not,  however,  speak  of  them  as  anythini:  novel.     (li.) 

2.  Linacre  was  born  in  Canterbury,  and  received  his  early  education  in  ibi.  ^ 

lie  afterwards  studied  in  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls*  C*^ 
in  1 IS4.     Proceeding  tlience  to  Italy,  he  studied  Greek  under  Demetrini^   * 
condyles  at  Florence,  where  lie  was  warmly  received  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici - 
also  perfected  hiniself  in  Latin,  under  the  direction  of  Angelo  PoIizianC^    ' 
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e  on  a  par  with  Leonicenas.  He  was  ordinary  physician  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  the 
ssly  sensual  (like  so  many  bigots)  but  energetic  Henry  VIII.  (1509-1047).  Linacre 
formed  immortal  service  to  English  medicine  by  his  excellent  translations  of 
PYXxrrates,  and  especially  by  his  foundation  of  chairs  of  Greek  medicine  at  Oxford 
d  Cambridge,  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (1618)  at  London.  His  grave  is  in 
.  PaoTs  Church  in  that  city.  It  was  he  who  introduced  Italian  Hiinianit-m  among 
e  physicians  of  England,  and  he  thus  belongs  among  the  reformers  of  education  in 
lat  land. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Italian  professors  of  medicine  in  this  period  was 

Michael  Savonarola  (died  1462  as  professor  at  Ferrara), 
rho  wrote  a  **Practica  de  aegritudinibus  a  capite  usque  ad  pedes".  He  follows  the 
Lrmbians,  but  is,  however,  not  without  independence  in  observation  and  practice,  in 
i|Hteof  his  faith  in  the  eflScacj*  of  precious  stones,  animal  monsters,  a  human  embryo 
i%c.  He  observed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  teeth  to  22,  as  a  rule,  in  the  period 
Jterthe  subsidence  of  the  plague,  the  deveiopment  of  new  ones  during  piejyLnHnc}'  etc. 

Contemporary  with  him  was 

SiQMUND  PoLCASTRO  (died  1473)  of  Vicenza,  professor  at  Padua. 

Here  belong  also  Th.  Gaza  (died  1478),  who  translated  the  "Aphorisms"  of 
Hippocrates ; 

Marcellus  Vergilius  (died  1521) 
of  Florence,  who  promoted  the  science  of  botany,  and 

Johannes  Manardus  (1462-1536)  of  Ferrara, 
•*  firit  ordinary  physician  of  the  count  of  Mirandola,  then  of  kinjr  Ladislaus  of 

*tedied  philosophy  and  medicine  with  Hermoluus  Barbarus  in  Rome.     On  return- 

'Bf  to  England  he  decided  to  complete  his  studies  in  medicine,  and  took  his  M.D. 

*'  Oxford.     His  reputation  as  a  scholar  led  to  his  appointment  as  preceptor  of 

^'^nce  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  and  his  professional  attainments  procured  him 

'*e    position    of  ordinary   physician   to   that  sovereign,    and    subsequently   to 

*^®t»ry  VIII.     In  the  latter  office  his  salary  seems  to  have  been  £12  10s  quarterly. 

^'^a^re's  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language  induced  him  to  essay  the  revival 

^f  ol«nical  learning  in  England,  and  his  Latin  style  is  said  to  almost  rival  that 

^^  Cr^laos.      He   translated   into   Latin   the**  Oath"  of  Hippocrates,  and   the 

**^thoda8  Medendi",  with  several  other  treatises  of  Galen.     His  interest  with 

nerftry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wpolsey  procured  the  Grant  of  Incorporation  of  the 

College  of  Physicians".  Ix)ndon,  which  bears  date  Sept.  23,  1518,  and  is  recorded 

*^«ve  been  given  at  the  intercession  of  John  Chambers,  Thomas  Linacre  and 

rer^jnujjj  Victoria,  the  king's  physicians.     It  provided  that  no  person  should 

I'^'^^tice  medicine  in  the  City  of  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  unless  he 

^f*^  1  member  of  this  College.     The  first  meetings  of  the  College  were  held  in 

*^*^%^re'8  house,  No.  5,  Knight  Rider  St.,  and  at  his  death  this  house  was  be- 

^''^^thed  to  the  corporation.     Until  the  establishment  of  this  College,  medical 

P'^^titioners  were  licensed  to  practise  by  the  bishop  of  London  or  the  dean  of 

**tor«.      In  1524   Linacre  founded  three  lectureships  in  medicine,   two  at 

^*^ford  and  one  at  Cambridge,  to  be  called  *'  Lynacre's  lectures".     By  the  terms 

^    ^he  foundation,  these  chairs  were  to  be  occupied  by  professors  who  should 

•^Poond  Hippocrates  and  Galen  to  the  students  of  the  University,  and  if  no 

f^^'^neould  be  found  in  the  University  capable  of  doing  this,  competent  teachers 

thoiiI(]  )y^  sought   for   in   other  societies.     Linacre   died   Oct.  20,  1324,  having 

»**^  ordained   a  priest  in   the  English  Church   about  five   years   before    his 

**«ea»c.   (H.) 
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Hungary.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ijeonicenus.  and  called  Avicennn  a  mere  compitcf. 
His  services  in  the  study  of  Hippocrates,  and  his  recommendntion  of  the  obserratiit 
of  nature  after  the  manner  of  liie  latter  physician,  should  be  prominently  meDtioM^ 
as  well  as  his  critical  acumen  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  such  contnttli 
the  method  of  the  Ancients. 

Jacobus  de  Partibl-s  (Despars). 
wiio  died  in  his  native  city  Tournay  in  1465.  is  worthy  of  mention  for  liis  obsrmtiotf 
on  th«  spotted  t^'phus  and  for  his  commeniary  on  Avicennn,  as  wiOl  hs  for  bis ii- 
troduction  of  chapters  into  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  writers, 

WiLHELM  Koch  (Copus,  1471-1522) 
must  he  noticed  here  as  a  translator  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Cnh'n  and  M 
of -lOxina,  by  which  service  he  jrreatly  promoted  German  medicine  and  standsoii 
level  with  L«»onicenuH  and  Linacre.     He  was  a  professor  at  Bii.«el. 

Matthias  Ferrari  de  Gradi  (died  1472), 
professor  at  Pavia  and  ordinary  physician  of  Bin nca  Maria  of  Sfonsa,  composed 
some  "  C'onsilia". 

JoiiANNKH  Arculani:s  (Giovanni  D'Arcoli,  died  1484  at  Fcnrartjrf 
Verona 

was  n   followiT  of,  an<l  commentator  on,  the  Arabians.     He  was  also  professor < 
Itolounu  and  Piidun. 

Pktkih  Hayris  (Pietro  Bairo)  of  Turin  (1468-1518), 
ortliiiiiry  pliynicinn  of  two  dukes  of  iSnvoy,  in  his  compendium  entitliHl  **Veni  mew* 
waM  iikt'wisi'  a  worshipper  of  the  Anibiims.     In  difficult  labors  he  adniiiiisteniil^i 
iiall.v  a  villous  infusion  of  dittany,  seats  the  parturient  woman  over  a  vessel  filled 
nn  inl'iision  of  herbs,  and  directs  the  surjreon  to  whisper  in  her  ear  *'Su.  Ca,  Midw .. 
And  il  hcipH  ! 

Paolo  Maoel\ri)o  of  Fii^ie 
wrotr  in    1172  n   treatise   entitled   "l)e  ii'^ritudinibus  et  rrmediis  infaniam*";  b*^* 
yi'ur  lnt««r 

Haktholom.ei:s  Metlin(jer, 

in  his  work  '*  Kyn  vast  nuizlich  rejiimont  dor  junjien  kinder",  published  the 
(lernian  treatise  on  this  subject.  By  thej*e  two  works  the  diseases  of  childien 
inautruratr<l  as  a  di-tinct  department  of  medicine. 

IU:NVENt:Tt  s  (Irapheus  (properly  Benvtjnuto  Grassi  or  Grasso), 
a  physician  of  Salerno,  (le\eloped  tlie  subject  of  ophthalmolopy.  He  probably  be^*^ 
to  an  earlier  jn'riod.'  His  book  '*I)e  OL-uloruni  ndfectionibus  *'  was  printed  aa  **^ 
as  1171,  but.  like  the  first  impressions.  niu>t  have  been  a  popular  and  much  •* 
work  before  this  tinie.  His  *'  Practica  oculorum  "  was  publibhed  by  A.  M.  BerS**, 
\H<2.  Viuh'T  tiie  lien<l  of  cataract  he  un<lerstand8  not  only  jiray  cataract,  bi»* 
amblyopia  an<l  nmniirosis  —  precisely  like  the  earlier  writers. 

Dietrich  Tlsen  of  Friesland 
wus  in  1 IHG  city  physician  of  Xureuiberj:.  and  became  in  1;')07  ordinary  phyMC'*" 
the  duke  of  Mecklenburjr. 

The  so-cnlle<l  "Articella"'-   of  the  Venetian  physician 

1.  He  is  quoted  by  Guy  de  Chnulinc.  who  wrote  in  VMVX     (H.) 

2.  The  Articella,  Arti.^elln.  Artisela,  was  a  pojmlar  compendium  of  medicine, i 

includ<?d  :  the  "  lsnj;o>re"  of  .loannitius:   Pbilaretus  or  Theophilus  "  Depulribi 
and  *'  Liber  urinarum  ";  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  with  Galen's  commei 
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Grroorius  a.  Vulpe  (Vulpi), 
D  b«lon;£8  to  this  period,  consists  of  a  compilation  of  the  translated  writings  of 
ppocrates,  Galen,  Theophilus  and  others. 

The  "  Fasciculus  medicinse"^  of  the  German  physician 
Johannes  de  Ketha^i  (living  at  Venice  about  1492) 
worthy  of  mention  for  its  firHt  employment  of  woodcuts  in  a  medical  work. 

c.  Revival  of  Human  Anatomy. 

After  the  period  of  the  Alexandrian  anatomists  human  anatomy, 
specially  the  practical  portion  of  it,  had  again  almost  disappeared  from 
be  list  of  medical  studies,  though  here  and  there  probably  a  sort  of  dissec- 
ion  may  still  have  been  practised,  as  e.  g.  by  the  Rabbi  Ismat^P  at  the  close 
»f  the  first  centuiy.  Even  Galen  dissected  only  animals,  and  he  considered 
t  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  Alexandria  that  human  skeletons  could 
here  be  seen.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  Christian  priests  would  have 
olerated  quite  as  little  as  the  Koran  a  violation  of  God's  image,  and  an 
Impairment  of  the  capacit}'  for  resurrection,  such  as  was  involved  in  anatom- 
cal  dissection,  even  if  the  beatitude  of  faith  had  permitted  the  growth  of  an 
nterest  in  knowledge  pure  and  simple.  They  made  shift  with  a  study  of 
ihe  anatomy  of  Galen  (since  it  was  the  popular  idea  that  the  Ancients  had 
perfected  ail  science),  or  dissected  swine,'  if  they  ever  desired  any  informa- 
tion heyond  that  simple  anatomy  of  the  books.  When  i.  e.  how  early,  and 
irhere  (whether  perhaps  at  Salerno  by  decree  of  Frederick  II.)  human  dis- 
■eclions  in  aid  of  anatomical  studies  were  revived,  is  unknown.  This  much, 
^wever,  is  certain,  that  the  Senate  of  Venice  (in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
bj  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  eight  years  before)  decreed  in  the  year  1308,  that 
t  human  body  should  be  dissected  annually.  From  this  express  decree  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  this  had  already  been  often  done  heretofore. 
.  At  all  events.  William  of  Salicet  and  Guilielmo  Varignana  in  Bologna,  and 
Y  Henricnsab  Hermondavilla  (Mondeville,  about  1300)  had  performed  dissec- 

I        *n  a  liatin  translation  ;  the  **  Projcnosticon  "  of  Hippocrates;  the  '*De  regimine 
?       m  acotis"  with  Galen's  commentary  in  Latin;    Galen's  "Ars  parva"  with  the 
comiDentar}' thereon  of  A  li  Rod  wan.     (Mnrx.)     (Baas.) 

The  <Jifferent  editions  of  the  "Articella'  differ  somewhat  in  their  contents. 
Tbe  fir8(  edition,  without  place  or  date,  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  before 
"«9.    The  first  edition  with  date  and  place  of  publication  was  that  of  Venice, 

•  I'l^'t  edition  1491.  The  wood-cuts  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  famous  painter 
A'^Qrea  Mante^ina  (l^Hl-loOfii.  They  are  extreme!}'  remarkable  plates  and  have 
^"C  names  of  Mondini  frequently  placed  upon  the  wronj:  parts.     (Baas.) 

Accordin;!  to  Iloiser  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Fasciculus"  appeared  at  Venice 
*rithoutany  date;  the  second  at  the  same  place  in  1491.     (H.) 
1  He  merely  boiled,  not  dissected,  the  corpse,  although  the  Talmudists  declare  that 

bodies  may  be  opened  for  scientific  purposes. 
4  Efen  at  the  present  day  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  the  hog  is  constructed  inter- 
oilly  just  like  man,  an  ambiguous  compliment,  which  the  earlier  savants  have 
open  their  conscience. 
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tions,  and  a  Magister  Ricardus,  likewise  a  surgeon  and  apparently  a  oootoi- 
porary  of  Lanfranc,  had  written  an  "Anathomia '.  But,  as  a  roaUer  d 
historical  fact,  the  credit  of  the  revival  of  dissection  belongs  to  Mon&i 
alone,  who  took  hold  of  the  subject  at  the  lucky  moment,  and  in  the  \a^ 
way  which  calls  novelties  into  existence.     The  fact  too  that 

MONDINO  DE  LUZZI 

with  his  immortal  ^^Anatome  omnium  humani  corporis  interiomm 
brorum  "  (1316),  could,  without  endangering  his  life,  step  into  publid^, 
speaks  in  favor  of  an  earlier  unopposed  practice  of  dissection  (i.  e.  openi^ 
of  the  cavities  of  the  Ixxly ).  All  such  deeds  are,  generally,  prepared,  intM 
long  before  they  are  raised  to  permanent  and  common  intellectual 
sions  by  some  spirit,  perhaps  not  great,  but  (as  in  this  case)  fortunate  ni 
bold  in  its  grasp  of  the  {)ossibilities  of  the  time. 

Mondino  de  Luzzi  (Kaimondino,  born  1276)  was  the  sou  of  the  aptithecary  Kemt 
Franzoli  de  Luzzi  of  Bologna,  whose  business  he  himself  at  first  followed,  antil 
became  a  professor  in  his  native  city  and  was  there  venerated  "as  a  god  bf  t 
entire  association  of  students".     In   1H1(>  he  went  as  a  deputy  to  king  Robert 
Naples,  and  died  in  13'2G. 

His  work  is  written  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Arnbiiins,  whose  nomeiic] 
even  is  still  retained.  It  lies  too  in  the  theological  bands  of  Galen,  so  that  t.§ 
Mondino  considers  the  anterior  abdominal  walls  specially  constructed  without  1 
supports  by  the  Creator,  in  order  to  stretch  sufficiently  in  cases  of  datalence 
abdominal  dropsy,  if  perchance  these  diseases  should  befall  one.  Observatiom  ■ 
operative  surgery,  toirether  with  some  false  speculations  —  e.  g.  the  uterus 
seven  cells  to  facilitate  the  coairnlution  of  tlie  semen  and  menstrual  blood,  whenlkf 
nn'ot  in  that  organ.  The  female  testicles  (ovaries)  secrete  a  fluid  like  saliva, 
oxcites  the  sexual  organs  etc.  — are  also  founds  but  they  deprive  this  essny  of  anitom 
(wiiich  Mondino's  work  is  to  b«»  eonsid«*re«l)  of  none  of  ils  value  in  the  promrti 
of  medical  culture,  in  spite  of  the  still  undisturbed  and  controlling  mania  foreni 
speculations,  even  among  the  anutoniists.^ 

The  dissections  of  the  following  i)eriod  —  Mondino,  to  escape  burdening  hii « 
with  mortal  sin.  did  not  yet  venture  to  open  the  skull  —  which  were  soon  so  popil* 
that  bodies  for  dissection  were  stolen,  if  they  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained,  iuTohd 
simply  the  cavities  of  tlie  body.  «nd  the  various  internal  organs  were  merely  poii 
out,  without  the  performance  of  murh  actual  rutting.     The  sections  were  mad* 
a  "disreputable"  barber,  and  in  an  unscientific  mnnner  by  means  of  a  razor.   1^ 
*'  Demonstrator*'  pointed  out  the  ditfiient  purts  with  a  staff',  while  the  professor  K 
the  description  from  the  book,  evi*ti  when  the  dissection  was  merely*  that  of  onerfi 
lower  animals.     The  professor  did  not  dream  of  soiling  his  fingers  by  actually  hu» 
the  body.     Mondino's  work  was  de.signed  to  be  such  a  text-book  of  anatomy, ■■* 
maintained  general  acceptance  as  such  «lown  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  dissections  of  the   Italian  universities,   regular  dissections  were   also  m 
Prague  after  the  year  i:U8  (a  criminal  in  pri.son  was  first  "stabbed**  bj*  the 


1.  Hyrtl  gives  us  examples  of  his  anatomical  nomenclature  and  literary  rtjto  ■ 
"  Das  Arabi.sche  und  Hebriii.sche  in  der  Anatomic '*.  Vienna,  187l>.  **Hei 
takes  in  hand  an  anatomical  work  of  the  peric)d  before  Vesalius,  will  find  wl 
pages  unintelligible  to  him  :  Ossa  sempsamanie,  qua'  sunt  in  juncturis  abaelaM 
locus  inter  alchell  et  alchadam  vocatur  pocra;  vena  chilis,  a  jocinon 
anchas"  etc. 
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(r,  and  the  corpse  was  then  brought  into  the  anatomical  theater),  and  after  1376 
lontpellier  (on  an  executed  criminal  also).  In  1517  a  first  dissection  was  also 
ormed  at  Strassburg. 

After  Mondino  little  further  advance  was  made  untibthe  16th  century. 
to  this  time  there  appeared  the  following  anatomists,  most  of  whom 
1  the  chair  of  surgery  in  those  universities  where  lectures  on  surgery 
e  delivered. 

Bertruccio  (Bertuccio,  Bertrutius,  Vertuzzo,  died  1347),  a  pupil 
Hondino. 

NicoLO  Bertrucci  * ; 

Petrus  ab  Argelata  (de  la  Cerlata,  died  1423); 

BARTHOLOMiEt'S  MoNTAONANA*  (died  1460), 
had  dissected  fourteen  bodies,  and  has  been  alread3'  mentioned ; 
Alexander  Achillini  (1463-1525), 
lor  of  "Annotationes  anatomica*  in  Mundinum  ",  1524,  and  a  professor  at  Bologna, 
described  first  the  ossicles  of  the  ear,  with  the  labyrinth,  the  patheticus,  olfactory 
res,  and  7  tarsal  bones ; 

Gabriel  de  Zerbis  (1468-1505), 
lor  uf  a  "Liber  anathomie  corporis  humani  *'  etc.,  who,  thoii^ch  a  professor  at  Padua 
Rome,  was  forced  to  flee  from  a  charge  of  larceny,  and  was  subsequently  cruelly* 
n  asunder  by  the  slave  of  a  certain  pasha.     He  made  some  observations  on  the 
ms  and  the  embryo. 
German  anatomists  of  this  early  period  were  : 
Johannes  Peyliok  of  Leipzig. 
About  the  same  time  lived 
Maunus  Hundt*  (1449-1519)  of  Magdeburg, 
Cnsor  in  Leipzig,  who  wrote  an   'Antropolo^sium  de  hominis  dijrnitate,  natura  et 
^eutibns**,    Liptzick,    Wolfs.    Monacensis,   1501,    with    four  lar^e   and  several 
hll  woodcuts.*    At  the  close  of  the  loth  century  also  lived 


labile  Tiraboschi  questions  the  Christian  name  Nicolo  applied  to  Bertrucci  or 
BertQGcio,  I  know  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  physicians  of  this 
Mme,  as  the  text  would  seem  to  imply.  Bertuccio  was  one  of  the  teachers  of 
6qj  de  Chauliac,  and  a  professor  in  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  \M2  or  1347. 
Bii"ColIectorium  artis  medicae,  tam  practicae  quam  speculativa;'    appeared  at 

.    Lyooiin  1509.     (H.) 

I  ne  Biu^  not  be  confounded  with  Bernardino  Montana  de  Monserrate,  who  lived 
*ftef  Montagnana.  and  whose  book,  entitled  '*  Libro  de  la  Anatomia  del  Hombre. 
^nColoqaio  del  Marques  de  Mondexar  D.  Luis  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  con  el  Autor, 
secret  de  un  suenno  que  sonno  el  Marques  de  la  ^cneracion,  nncimento  y  muerte 

^    ^l Hombre",  Valladolid,  S.  Martinez,  1551,  fol.,  appeared  in  1551. 
^ot  to  be  confounded  with  another  Magnus  Hundt(ll.),  who  wrote  on  the  "French 
^Mtse"  and  the  English  sweating-sickness,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  kinsman 
«fMtgnasL    (Proksch.) 

The  work  of  the  latter  is  entitled  "  Nuetzlich  Regiment  sanimt  dem  Bericht 
^Artnej  wider  etliche  Krankheit  der  Brust"  (Leipzig,  1529).  The  two  writers 
•W  not  usually  distinguished  from  each  other.     (H.) 

<ht  art  of  wood-cutting,  a  German  invention  (though  known  long  before  to  the 
irabiaos),  arose  in  its  rude  beginnings  at  the  close  of  the  14th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century. 
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Laurentius  Phryesen  (Frisen,  Fries,  died  about  1532), 
a  physician  in  Colmar  and  Metz,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Strassbarg  pbTn 
Wendelin  Hack  of  Bruchenaa,  likewise  introduced  into  his  work  ("Spiglder  Artiq 
dessgleichen  vormars  nie  von  keinem  Doctor  in  Tutsch  ussgegangen,  ist  Diitzlidi 
gut  alien  denen,  so  der  Artz  Rath  begern,  auch  der  gestreifelten  Leyen")  woodc^ 
drawn  from  nature  by  the  artist  Waechtlin.^  This  work  of  Fries  is  the  fint  treiM 
on  pathology  written  in  German. 

Marc  Antonio  Della  Torre  (1473-1506), 
professor  at  Padua  and  Pavia,  for  whom  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519\  thegi 
savant  and  investigator  among  the  eminent  painters  oi'  that  day,  designed  the 
tomical  plates.     So  perfect  were  these,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
professor  or  tlie  painter  was  the  greater  anatomist,  especially  as  Da  Vinci  also 
on  anatomy.     At  a  later  period  Michael  Angelo  Buonorotti  (1474-1564),  a  fiieiJ 
Machiavelli,  and  a  great  painter,  carver  in  wood,  architect  and  poet,  Raphael  (Sii 
1483-1520)  of  Urbino,  and   Titian    (1477-1576)   of  Pieve  di  Cadore  near  Belli 
prepared  similar  plates,  so  that  by  the  mutual  support  given  to  each  other  bjr 
and  art  both  departments  were  materially  advanced.     So  far  was  this  the  caietl 
progress  in  the  one  cannot  be  mentioned  without  reference  to  the  other  also,  oir 
the  most  striking  proofs  thnt  medicine  can  be  perfectly  understood  only  in  cODDfU 
with  the  other  sciences  and  arts,  just  as  the  latter  cun  be  thoroughly  coropn-b< 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  liistory  of  medicine. 

Alexander  Benedetti  (died  1525)  . 
may  be   also  mentioned   here  as  an  anatomist,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  folk»wiH 
surgeons,  who  busied  themselves  independently  with  anatomy. 

d.  Cultivators  of  Surgery. 

Either  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Crusades,  the  womAl 
resulting  from  which  were  often  first  healed  at  Salerno  ;  or  by  reason  of  III 
revival  of  anatomy  —  many  surgeons  of  this  period  were  excellent  anatoar 
ists,  since  the  professorship  of  surgery  continued,  as  a  rule,  combined  wi 
that  of  anatomy  even  down  into  the  19th  century  —  or  finally,  perfaapi, 
consequence  of  the  gun-shot  wounds,  now  making  their  appearance  tomudl 
the  close  of  this  period,  and  which  were  everywhere  considered  then,  idi 
even  into  modern  times,  to  be  poisoned  — probably  rather  as  the  oombiorf 
result  of  all  these  influences  under  the  lead  of  the  latter,  surgery  tomril 


1.  These  first  German  anatomiciil  plates  were  published  as  *' fliegende  Blatter"* 

1517  by  Joh.  Schott,  the  bookseller  of  Mayence.  (Subsequently  his  house 
famous  for  its  musical  publications,  and  the  family  did  not  die  out  in  the  Mil 
line  until  about  ten  years  a^^o).  They  were  designed  not  only  for  physidaBiiM 
also  for  the  ^reat  public,  an  historical  fact  wiiich  shows  into  what  wide  circkfi^ 
interest  in  the  lively  advances  in  human  anatomy  of  that  time  made  iU  ^t^ 
The  localities  of  the  male  and  female  pelvis  seem  to  have  ergoyed  etpeciii 
attention.  Even  earlier  than  these  plates  of  Schott  another  set  of  anst 
plates  was  arranged  in  U!K(  by  Ricardus  Hela,  a  physician  in  Paris,  and  publiM] 
in  pamphlet  form.     (Wieger. ) 

2.  He  wrote  with  the  left  hand,  and,  like  the  Hebrews,  from  behind  forward,  sotkil.l 

his  works  could  only  be  deciphered  by  the  assistance  of  a  mirror.     ProbabljIiB! 
right  hand  was  paralyzed. 
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close  of  the  Scholastic  period  essayed  a  rather  vigorous  flight.  This 
opened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  still  remained  partly  in  the  hands 
Che  clergy*  (who,  since  the  interdiction  of  surgical  practice  was  still  in 
3e  against  them,  were  compelled  to  obtain  a  special  dispensation  for 
b  operation)  and  of  the  uneducated,  lower  surgeons,  who  were  originally 

least  some  of  them)  the  assistants  of  the  clergy  and  under  the  control 
tte  physicians,  and  notwithstanding  it  was  still  bound  in  the  fetters 
Scholasticism.  The  knife  began  to  be  emplo3'ed  once  more  in  accordance 
h  the  principles  of  art,  a  practice  which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
EH  the  later  Byzantine  period  up  to  the  present  time.  Of  course  they 
pated  whether,  in  the  after  treatment,  wounds  and  abscesses  should  be 
•Bed  in  accordance  with  the  "  Relaxation  is  good  "^  of  Hippocrates,  or 
li^i's  "  Dryness  is  allied  to  health  "''  —  the  former  principle  defended  by 

school  of  Salerno,  the  latter  at  Bologna  —  with  poultices  or  with  spiritu- 
i  desiccative  dressings  and  powders,  or  —  a  third  method  —  exclusively  by 
kments.  The  actual  cautery  of  the  Arabians  was  also  freely  employed. 
ttrmtive  midwifery  too  was  united  completeh*  with  surger}*,  so  far  as  it 
Id  not  be  managed  by  midwives.  Italians  led  the  array  of  surgeons, 
;le  the  Germans,  for  a  long  time,  were  unable  to  follow  their  example. 

a.     Italians. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Italian  surgery  that,  even  from  the  first  portion 
lie  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  always  stood  on  a  level  with  inter- 
medicine,  and  was  accordingly  practised  by  persons,  who  were  likewise 
"Sicians.  It  was  always  what  that  period  called  a  scientific  branch,  and 
•joyed  very  early  the  benefits  of  anatom}-.  The  Italian  surgeons  of  the 
Best  times  varied  very  little  from  the  Arabians  and  Galen.  On  the 
ir  hand  the  later  surgeons  struck  out  their  own  path,  and,  indeed,  opened 
•way  for  plastic  surgery  b}-  the  construction  of  artificial  noses  and  ears, 
Irliich  members  the  justice  of  that  period  was  especialh'  dangerous. 
lordingly 

BoQER  (Ruggiero)  of  Palermo'  (about  1210), 
kBiodied,  and  was  for  a  Ion};  time  a  profossor,  in  Salerno,  borrowed  his  "Surgery'* 
■  Albacasifl  or  PanI  of  yK>rinn.  He  wns  acquainted  with  trepnnnin^r  of  the 
irain.  BtitchinjE  the  intestine  ovf>r  a  hollow  cylinder  etc.  He  mnkes  the  diagnosis 
iMoreof  the  skull  bj  observing  whether  the  brenth,  when  held,  comes  out  of  the 
|bd  or  not.  He  is  the  first  to  describe  a  case  of  hernia  pulmonis,  to  use  the  term 
ieevm  (secon).  and  to  employ  the  sponge  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  lesions  etc. 


t*LAza  bona,  cruda  vero  mala". 

f  Siccom  vero  sano  est  propinquius,  humidum  vero  non  sano." 

Hetlpr  known  as  Roger  of  Parma.     His  original  "  Praetica  chirurgia*"  exists  only 

^ia   MS.,  but  a  substantial  co  v  of  the  work  was  made   by    Rolando  Capelluti 

(aboot  12^),  and  subsequentl3'  printed.  Roger's  surgery  formed  the  real  basis 
laf  the  medifeval  surgery  of  Italy,  and  was  often  honored  with  commentaries  by 
;  later  writers.     The  "  Praetica  medicinte',  which  hpars  his  name,  is  the  work  cf 

another  person  —  Roger  de  Bnrone,  or  de  Varone.     i  H. ) 
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He  belongs  to  the  "  Partisans  of  moist  dressings",  and  was  the  earliest  specitl 
on  surgery  in  Italy. 

Hugo  Boroognoni  of  Lucca  (born  in  the  last  third  of  the  12tbci 
tury,  died  1252  or  1268,  nearly  100  years  old) 

WAS  chosen  in  1214  city  physician  of  Bologna,  where,  for  a  stated  salary,  lie 
treat  the  poor,  and  in  ordinary  cases  others  also,  free  of  expense.     In  difficult  e 
however,  the  well-to-do  were  to  be  treated  for  a  wagon-load  of  wood,  the  rich  fori 
of  hay,  or    20  solidi.^      He  was  the  author  of  the    "  Dry  method  of  trettaaT 
A  son*  or  pupil  of  Hugo,  and  chiefly  a  follower  of  his  teachings,  waa 

Theodoric  Borgognoni  op  Cervia  (1205-1298), 
at  different  periods  a  Dominican  monk,  house   physician  of  Innocent  IV., 
bishop  of  Cervia,  but  a  resident  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Bologna, 
his  peculiar  teachings  were :  soft  bandages  in  place  of  wooden  splints;  symptomsflfi 
western  leprosy,  and  division  of  this  disease  into  species;  salivation  frum 
narcotism  of  the  patient  to  be  operated  upon  (like  Nicholas  Prsepositus)  bj  opil 
and  hyoscyamus,  and  re-awakening  him  by  vinegar  and  fennel.     He  was  an 
of  the  moist  treatment. 

Roland  of  Parma  (about  1250), 
professor  at  Bologna,  followed  his  master  Roger  of  Parma  in  all  respects,  ihw^ 
excised  chancres,  scrofulous  glands  and  goitre. 

Both  of  these  writers,  however,  were  commented  upon  by  the  '*  Four  MastenV 
lived  about  1270  in  Salerno,  though  according  to  other  authorities  in  Rome. 
were  probably  surgeons  living  together  in  the  style  of  the  monks,  and  their 
tary  is  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  tlie  mediaeval  works  on  surgery.     Gny  de 
also  mentions  in  no  very  honorable  way  a  surgeon 

Jamerius  (Jamerus),  of  this  period,  but  of  his  life  nothing  further  it  knows. 

Bruno  of  Longoburgo  in  Calabria  (about  1252),  — 

professor  at  Padua,  whone  "  Chirurgia  magna"   and   "Chirurgia  panra",  covpi 
from  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  were  very  celebrated,  followed  again  the  dry 
He  mentions  operations  upon  the  teeth  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  and  inl 
a  powerful  method  of  extension.     He  also  notices  amputation  in  gangrene  ^ 
limbs,  in  which  he  follows  Abulcasem  and  Paul  of  .^gina;  is  acquainted  witkie 
for  the  ligation  of  bleeding  vessels,  and  knows  that  the  haemorrhage  from  poU 
vessels  (urteries)  is  difficult  to  stop,  wliile  that  from  non-pulsating  (veine)  ii  0 
(Albert.) 

A  man  of  ointments,  though  he  did  not  shrink  from  lithotomy  even,  and 
goitre  etf.  by  operation,  was  the  acute  observer 

William  of  Salicet  (1201-1277,  or  1280)  of  Piacenza  (henoecd 
William  of  Placentia,  Guilelmus  Placentinus), 

professor  at  Bologna  and  Veruna,  where  he  was  municipal  phyaician.     Betukt 
"Chirurgia"  he  also  wrote  on  subjects  pertaining  to  internal  medicine,  and  eitt 
short  anatomy.     He  found  the  causes  of  difficult  healing  to  be  e.  g.  full  babit,<b7Ml 


1.  The  mediaeval  custom  of  payment  in  kind  (at  least  one-half )  preTaikd  ibi 

this  time. 

2.  The  clergy  at  this  time  might  be  legitimately  married,  as  celibacy  «ai  M^. 

ihoroujrhly  enforced. 

3.  "Glo.ssula'  Qiiatuor  Magistrorum  super  Chirurgiam  Rogerii  et  Rolandi", 

Daremberg,  and  published  in  1854.     It  forms  a  most  valuable  mirror  of 
surgery,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  students  of  medical  hiilory.    (B*) 


,  efititM 

rmM 
.    IB.)  1 
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icalthy  sappuration,  too  violent  treatment,  presence  of  a  foreign  body  etc.  He 
CBf  nized  ulcers  from  cohabitation  with  a  devotee  of  venal  love,  and  is  paid  to  have 
ai  the  first  to  expressly  desi)cnate  the  latter  as  the  cause  of  ulcers  of  the  fcenitals 
I  to  ascribe  to  it  even  gangrene  of  the  penis,  but  he  considered  it  improper  for  a 
*ie  to  write  on  the  diseases  of  females.  He  recognized  arterial  bleeding  by  the 
"^Dg  stream  of  blood  (Albert).  With  clerical  cunning  nnd  an  pccurate  knowledge 
■ftankind  he  advises  not  to  deport  oneself  too  intimately  with  the  laity,  and  under 
«trcamstances  to  claim  good  pay;  for  this  occasions  respect  for  the  treatment 
tt/trnd  of  for  the  art)  —  a  piece  of  advice  given  us  early  as  the  time  of  Isaac  Judaus, 

not  fully  carried  out  even  to-day. 

Pbtrus  ab  Argelata, 
i^il  of  Guy  de  Chanliac  and  professor  nt  Hologna,  was  also  a  surgeon  of  import- 
ie.  He  left  much  to  nature,  which  alone  accomplished  even  ihe  most  difficult 
B«.  He  embraced  the  ''dry  method",  recommended  comprer^sing  bandages  in 
KMiic  ulcers,  did  not  sew  up  wounds  of  nerves,  cauterized  varicose  veins,  accom- 
lied  the  removal  of  teeth  rather  ^  medicine  than  by  pulling  them  out,  occupied 
fe«elf  with  the  smoothening  of  frizzle<l  hair  and  the  adornment  of  the  nails,  but  also 
etised  boldly  the  excision  of  indurated  testicles,  operated  on  fistula  in  auo,  and 
ktions  the  fatality  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  jugular  vein.  He  was  the  first 
m  who  once  again,  af^r  the  manner  of  the  Ancients,  practised  midwifery,  perfo- 
Qg  the  skull,  and  then  with. the  finger  in  the  wound  extracting  the  head  etc.  In 
Lads  of  the  head  he  employed  a  wound-powder  and  the  Pater-noster. 

A  pupil  of  the  physician  just  mentioned  was 
Marcellus  Cumanus  (14th  and  15th  centuries)  of  Venice, 
»  treated  guo-shot  wounds  (which  he  did  not  regard  as  poisoned)  with  warm  oiled 
dftges. 

Antonio  Guaineri 
tt  be  again  noticed  here,  in  consequence  of  his  mention  of  urethral  bougies,  and 

NicoLo  Bertrucci, 

his  recommendation  of  the  artificial  rupture  of  the  foetal  membranes. 

8o  also  we  must  notice  here  again 

BAETHOLOXiGUS  MONTAONANA, 
^  Kke  Petms  ab  Ar^elata,  was  acquainted  with  syphilitic  affections.      He  was 
■ainted  with  the  strangulation  of  hernia  and  the  chief  symptoms  of  this  condition. 
preferred  to  emphty  medication,  rather  than  more  active  measures,  though  he 
Mted  on  lachrymal  fistulas  and  extracted  unsound  teeth. 

Leonardo  Bertapaqlia  (died  1460), 
JhaBor  at  Padua,  towered  above  the  surgeons  of  his  time,  since  he  had  himself 
acted  two  corpses  and  practised  operations  for  cancer,  transfixion  and  ligation  of 
Ms  i^iMl  resections,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  wounds  of  the  head  he  employed 
^ents  <inlj. 
;  Johannes  Arculanus  (Giovanni  d'Arcoli,  Herculanus) 

follower  of  the  Arabians  in  surgery,  and  consequently  a  man  of  the  hot  iron.  He 
JUJgrif  the  taxis  in  strangulated  hernia,  after  premising  enemata,  a  poultice  and  a 
^;  filled  teeth  with  gold,  and  endeavored  to  remove  splinters  of  iron  from  the  eye 
teeans  of  the  attraction  of  amber  electrified  by  friction.  He  also  gave  a  descrip- 
I  of  30  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  and  of  the  structure  of  the  brain. 
Antonio  Benivieni  (died  1502) 
I  important,  independent  and  observing  Hippocratic  physician  of  Florence,  who 
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recommended  paracentesis  at  the  navel,  following  an  observation  of  tbe  sponti 
cure  of  such  a  case;  removed  stone  by  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra,  and  \ 
took  bronchotomy  and  the  extraction  of  cataract.  On  the  whole,  howevc 
embraced  the  established  views.  He  is  also  worthy  of  mention  as  an  obstet 
(he  revives  notice  of  podalic  version),  pathological  anatomist  (on  the  hidden  ( 
of  disease),  and  pathological  reporter  (giill-stones  etc.). 
Of  equal  importance  was 

Alexander  Benedetti  of  Legnago 
(already  once  mentioned),  wiio  in  1490  practised  in  Crete  and  the  Morea,  thenii 
was  a  professor  at  Padua,  and  again  in  1495  an  army  physician,  dying  in  1525. 
rich  experience  and  his  anatomical  knowledj^e  rendered  him  an  independent  so 
who  operated  on  hernia  after  a  special  method,  and,  among  other  matters,  fin 
tions  artificial  restoration  of  the  nose  —  an  operation  abandoned  after  the  t 
Celsus,  but  again  invented  independently  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
members  of  the  family  of 

Branca  of  Catanea. 

The  members  of  this  family  at  first  made  use  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  or 
subsequent!}'  of  that  of  the  arm.  They  also  restored  lips  and  ears.  From  th 
method  pa.ssed  into  the  family  of 

ViANEO  (Bojani :  Vincenzo,  bis  nephew  Bernardino,  and  his  sons 
and  Pietro)  of  Tropsea  in  Calabria,  whence 

Caspar  Taoliacozzi'  (154G-1599;  of  Bologna 
learned  the  procedure  and  described  it.     Syphilis  and  a  nose-destroying  pop 
fixed  upon  amputation  of  tho  nose  as  a  punishment  for  larceny,  afforded  th 
frequent  occasion  for  these  rliinoplastic  operations.     In  the  15th  century  occi 
the  first  appearance  of  the 

Preciani  and  Norsini, 
(jruild  8ur};eons  educated  in  the  surgical  school  which  probublj*  descended  fr 
medical  school  of  Croiona )  of  Xorcia  in  Calabtia.  They  took  their  name  (as G; 
insists)  from  their  place  of  birth,  but  had  different  family  names  and  beloi 
diflFerent  families.  These  families  were  eminent  as  herniotomists.  for  lit! 
operations  for  cataract,  trepan ninjj  and  operations  for  hernia  were  still  aband 
itinerant  surireons,  who,  however,  introduced  no  considerable  improvemeota 
operation.     The  same  persons  also  performed  castration.    (G^ergyai.) 

/I     French. 

Surger}^  in  France,  in  contrast  with  Italy,  was  entirely  separatei 
medicine  in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  inferior  to  mc 
it  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  in  accordance  wi 
maxim  **The  Church  shrinks  from  blood"  —  a  maxim  which,  as  i 
known,  was  not  based  in  the  most  remote  degree  upon  the  truth,  and 
indeed,  became  true.     Among  the  various  medical  departments,  » 


Taj^liacozzi's  work  entitled  "  Oe  chirurgia  curtorum  per  insitionem*'  etc.  a| 
in  1597.     Butler  in  his  "  Hudibras",  published  in  166H,  refers  to  him  ai  foil 
"  So  learned  Taliacotius  from 
The  brawny  part  of  a  porter's  bum 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech."  (I 
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lat  be  regarded  as  the  national  branch  of  the  French.  This  is  manifest 
>  from  the  fact  that  the  surgeons  of  France  appear  at  an  early  period  as 
jgraded  and  distinct  class,  possessing  a  special  college  of  their  own.  They 
»i€  divided  into  guilds  of  inferior  and  superior  surgeons,  the  former  of 
lom  were  subordinate  to  the  latter,  while  both  were  under  the  control 
the  physicians  of  internal  medicine,  i.  e.  the  Faculties.  Hence  arose  in- 
"viinable  disputes  between  the  various  orders,  which  continued  down 
Host  to  the  present  century*. 

Such  an  association  of  surgeons,  most  influential  and  important  in  the 
irelopment  of  modern  surgery,  was  the  "  College  de  Saint  Vome  '*,  which 
^«e  under  St.  Louis  (reigned  1226-1270),  a  monarch  so  pious  that  he 
*lMide  the  employment  of  Jewish  physicians.  Its  organizer  and  president 
«  the  royal  surgeon  Jean  Pitard  (1228-1315),  who  has  thus  become  a 
ftracter  of  importance  in  the  development  of  surgery  and  medical  culture. 
«  members  of  this  "  confr(^'rie "  had  already  separated  themselves  ft-om 
&  "barbers,  and  in  1254  claimed  a  board  of  examiners  in  order  to  rival  the 
catty  and  defend  themselves  against  the  former.  (Daremberg.)  They 
med  a  guild  of  superior  surgeons,  and,  like  the  laity,  were  permitted  to 
irry.  They  must  understand  Latin,  must  have  pursued  the  study  of 
sdicine  and  philosophy  at  the  university  for  two  years,  and  the  study  of 
?ger\'  for  two  years  longer,  before  they  were  permitted  to  be  received  into 
s  gaild  and  authorized  to  wear  a  long  robe,  like  the  Magistri  in  Physica. 
wee  they  were  called  "  Surgeons  of  the  long  robe  "  in  contradistinction 
the  lower  class  of  minor  surgeons,  the  "  Surgeons  of  the  short  robe  ", 
a  distinction  which  gave  rise  to  offensive  disputes  about  rank  between 
I  two  classes.  ^ 

Although  a  comparatively  high  grade  of  guild-surgery  was  thus 
■ined,  it  was  still  held  in  little  esteem  seientificaliy.     The  latter  element 


SaidU  Cosraai?  and  Damianus  were  twin  Christian  phj'sicians,  who  suffered 
martrrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  A.  I>.  'AO'A.  Many  miraculous  cures 
were  said  to  have  been  accomplished  upon  piljrrims  to  their  tomb,  and  the 
martyrs  themselves  were  exentually  elevated  to  the  position  of  patron  saints  of  the 
unrgicBl  art.  The  disputes  between  the  PVench  physicians,  surireons  and  barbers 
•re  onlj  equalled  in  persistency  and  ^all  by  the  later  disputes  of  medical  histo- 
rians with  reference  to  the  facts  and  dates  of  the  various  events  in  the  history 
of  the  famous  '*  Collejre  de  St.  Come".     Even  the  epoch  of  Jean  Pitard  is  a  subject 

,  of  icmve  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  dates  assi^rncd  to  the  foundation  of  the 
College  Tary  from  1033  to  1268.  It  is  as  well,  probably,  to  accept  the  statements 
given  in  the  text. 

In  England  the  "  Barber-surjseons "  were  incorpornted  by  a  charter  bearinj^ 
^te  February  24,  1461,  under  the  title  of  the  "Masters  or  Governors  of  the 
Mratery  or  Commonalty  of  Barbers  of  London".  They  had  existed,  however, 
AS  an  unincorporated  fsuild  since  the  early  part  of  the  I4th  century,  in  Hamburg 
o  similar  guild  of  "  Meister  Bartscheerer  "  was  formed  in  1452. 

The  "Colle^ce  de  St.  CAme"  maintained  its  existence  as  late  as  1713,  when  it 
was  merged  into  the  "Acad^mie  de  Chirurgie  ".     (H.) 
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was  furnished  it  In*  a  fortunate  accident  In  conseqoence  of  the  wtntf 
the  Guelphs  and  Gbiliellines,  Lanfranchi  of  Milan,  a  pupil  of  Williinflf 
Salicet,  a  man  (after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  surgeons)  well  versed ii 
writings  of  the  Ancients,  practical  and  capable,  was  forced  to  fly  from 
home.  He  turned  bis  steps,  therefore,  first  to  L3*ons,  bat  went  subseqna 
in  121)«5  to  Paris,  at  the  university  of  which  city  he  would  have  heUl 
tures  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Passavant,  the  then  chaoceUor,! 
dared  not  do  so  in  conse(|uence  of  his  married  condition — all 
were  required  to  be  clerics,  and  therefore  celibates.  He  then 
membership  in  Pitard's  "  ColK'gc  de  St.  Come'\  and  delivered 
which  were  numerously  attended.  Moreover  he  took  his  pupils  to  the i 
and  to  oi)erations,  and  thus  held  clinical  lectures.  LanlVanc  died  rf 
1315. 

In  his  "  Major"  and  '*  Minor"  Burgory  Lanfranc  shows  himself  a  prett 
of  the  actual  ciiiitcry  and  very  timid  with  the  knife.     He  avoids  trepan ninj;, 
for  cataract,  lithotomy  otc,  and  admits  even  paracentesis  in  young  and  Ktroiid 
only,  while  ho  also  considers  the  extraction  of  teeth  dangerons.     In  these  u 
other  r<*H|)ectH  he  is  evidently  intiuenced  by  the  belief  of  his  time.     In  fracinreirfl 
Hkull  hn  authr)riz<?s  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  probably  because  he  was  not* 
to  do  anythinjr  else,  and  according  to  Albert,  he  is  the  first  to  describe  COBCI 
of  the  bruin  an<l  percussion  of  tiie  bones  for  the  recognition  of  fissares.     Ontbe 
liiithl,  hf  o)M>nites  in   empyema,  deep  Hbsc«^«<.scs  and  wounds  of  the  inteitiii 
un(uainted  with  v(mious  an<l  ariorial  hoemorrhage  (the  former  steadj,  the  liMr 
NpirtN),  iiguiuMt  the  first  of  which  he  employs  styptics,  compression  with  the 
lumrs,  and  finiilly  ligation.     He  distinguishes  S2  forms  of  ulcers  according  t» 
cardinal  humors  and  elementary  qualities  —  among  these  such  as  arise  from ia| 
int.erc<»ur.*ie     -cups  and  cauterizes  poisoned  wounds,  treats  diseases  of  theeyeii< 
and   nose,   hernia,   fractures  and  dislocations,   diseases  of  the  skin,   canteriiK 
sutures  hornia.  etc.     He  also  gives  excellent  advice  to  the  surgeon  how  to  thri* 
how  to  deport  himself,  and  among  other  things  lays  down  the  following  preceft 
worth  recognition  —  he  should  aid  the  poor  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  but  get  I 
cjin  out  of  the  rich. 

After  Pitard,  who  wrote  nothing.  t\\o  next  famous  French  surgeoi 
author  of  distinction  was  the  already  mentioned  Henricus  ab  Hermondi^ 
properly 

Hkniu  I)k  Mondeville  (died  about  1315), 
teacher  first  at  Montpellier  and  then   phy.'«ician  of  Philip  the  Fair  (reigned  1286-1 
and  professor  at  Paris,  which  latter  school,  in  spite  of  Lanfranchi,  was  nnaUe 
to  attain  any  considerable  ituportance.     According  to  Hyrtl,  he  was  the  invei 
anatomical  plates,  but  they   were   employed   as  early  as  the  days  of  Ariitodi 
(lalen. 

As  soon  as  the  wa}*  to  further  progress  was  revealed  to  the 
with  the  gin  of  quick  conception  and  the  practical  address  so 
their  race,  they  at  once  seized  upon  their  national  branch.     Thus, 
not  the  original  founders  —  these  were  the  Italians,  —  they  were  Ji' 
earliest  heralds  and  propagators  of  the  restoration  of  scientific  soigei} 
in  this  dei)artment  they  have  held  the  lead,  though  in  recent  tioMi 
are  compelled  to  yield  something  to  the  Germans  and  the  English. 


I 
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The  earliest  herald  of  the  modern  surgery  was 

Gi'Y  DE  Chauliac  (Gnido  de  Cauliaco),  born  in  a  hamlet  of  this  name 
the  borders  of  Auvergne  about  A.  I).  1300.  He  was  chaplain  and  ordin- 
•  physician  of  pope  Urban  V.  at  Avignon,  after  having  studied  at  Bologna, 
ris  and  Montpellier,  probably  also  at  Prague,  and  practised  a  long  time 
L^'OQS.  In  his  position  as  chaplain  he  wrote  in  13G3  his  pioneer  work 
Jhirurgia;  traetatus  septem,  cum  antidotario",^  a  treatise  which  retained 
clasive  sway  in  France  for  many  decennia.  Another  work  by  thejsame 
ithor  **  On  gray  cataract ",  written  for  the  blind  king  John  of  Bohemia, 
ther  of  the  emperor  Charles  TV.,  has  been  lost. 

His  siir^rical  treatise,  which  also  contnins  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  mid- 
fery  (sternutatories,   the  employment  of  a  screw-like  instrument  for  the  purpose 

enlarinng  the  os  uteri  sufficiently  to  permit  the  extraction  of  a  dead  child,  C8e.<!arean 
ction  throa>ch  the  left  side  and  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  cephalic  version  etc.), 
I  far  aa  this  art  did  not  then  devolve  upon  midwives,  is  marked  by  historical  com- 
«hensivene8S  and  critical  judgment  in  its  department,  by  freedom  from  subtiltics, 
tb^r  judgment  of  the  acquisitions  of  an  earlier  day,  truthfulness  in  respect  to  the 
ithor  8  own  observations,  a  very  ^rood  statement  of  the  indications,  a  high  estimation 
id  knowledge  of  anatomy  (proportioned  of  course  to  the  period),  curious  etymolo- 
ert  and  definitions  and  some  superstition.  He  performs  venesection  according  to 
e  seat  and  grade  of  the  disease,  without  regard  to  one  or  the  other  side,  opens  boldly 
«p-aeated  abscesses,  slits  up  fistula,  and  employs  compressive  bandages  in  ulcers. 
I  caries,  anthrax  and  all  suitable  lesions  he  uses,  however,  the  actual  cautery,  espe- 
ally  in  open  cancer,  which  he  declares  allied  to  leprosy.  Non-ulcerating  cancer,  on 
le  other  hand,  he  cuts  out  from  the  roots.  Dislocations  and  fractures  are  discussed, 
id  diseases  of  the  eyes,  i  e.  operations  upon  them,  are  treated  particularly  well. 
uy  recommends  spectacles  (berilli,  because  ground  from  the  beryl)  when  eye-waters 
>  not  relieve  weakness  of  sight.  He  does  not  avoid  trepanning,  and  lays  down 
reci^  indicRtions  for  its  employment  (he  had  removed  a  part  of  a  man's  brain,  yet 
e  recovered),  performs  lithotonjy  and  removes  pharyngeal  polypi;  in  abscetses  of 
le  tonsils  he  curiously  enough  (probably  he  had  had  some  experience  in  haemorrhage 
'hen  they  were  opened  with  the  knife)  has  the  patient  swallow  a  piece  of  raw  meat 
Dvhich  a  stout  thread  is  attached,  and  then  draws  it  out  again  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
itfinz  previously  administered  an  anaisthetic  inhalation.  In  case  of  supernumerary 
tound  limbs  he  resorts  to  removal  with  the  knife,  but  in  gangrene  adopts  a  bloodless 
operation  by  means  of  strips  of  plaster  drawn  tightly  around  the  border  of  the  adjacent 
Oond  parts  until  the  gangrenous  part  separates.  He  unites  wounds  with  the  design 
f  securing  healing  by  first  intention,  removes  foreign  bodies,  and  spares  the  exuded 
Ustic  material  with  the  same  object.  Hiemorrhages  he  divides  into  arterial  and 
^noos,  and  stays  the  former  by  styptics,  stitching  together  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
vision  of  half  severed  vessels,  the  actual  cautery  and  ligation.  According  to  Guy's 
ateroent,  there  were  in  his  day  five  sects  of  surgeons.     The  first  emploj'ed  poultices 

all  wounds  and  abscesses.  To  this  sect  belonged  Roger,  Roland  and  the  "Four 
asters".  The  second  in  the  same  cases  employed  simple  wine  (Bruno,  Thcodoric). 
he  third  used  soothing  ointments  and  plasters  (William  of  Salicet,  Lanfranc).  The 
orth  (the  Germans  and  those  who  accompanied  the  armies)  employed  oil,  wool,  drinks 
id  charnis.    The  fifth  (women  and  the  illiterate)  had  recourse  to  the  saints  (Freind). 


Better  known  as  the  "Chirurgia  magna".     A  Formulary  by  the  same  autiior  is 
usually  called  his  *'  Chirurgia  parva  ".     (,H. ) 
20 
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In  the  fifteenth  century  also  ap|)ear8  the  first  mention  of  the  familj 
of  lithotomists  named  Colot,  one  of  whom,  known  as  GermaiD,  with  the 
permission  of  Louis  XL,  is  said  to  have  performed  supra-pubic  lithotoaj 
u|)on  a  condemned  criminal  in  1474.     Among  the 

X.      DlTClI, 

Jehan  Yperman  of  Yperu  (12J>7-1329  according  to  Burggrseve)  Ini 
introduced  surgery  from  France  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  14tfl 
century.     He  was  of  the  school  of  Lanfrane. 

o.    The  Ex(»li8H. 

John  Ardern,  a  contemporary  of  the  poets  John  Gower  (1323-14M) 
and  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1340-1400),  should  l>e  noticed  here  as  an  Eng^Hk 
surgeon.  His  work  contains  numerous  plates  of  instruments.  [Ardera  im 
probably  an  alumnus  of  Montpellier  who  practised  in  Newark  ftom  1341 
to  1370,  in  which  latter  year  he  removed  to  London.  He  wrote  a  "  Practict" 
which  exists  only  in  3IS.,  but  the  chapter  '*  On  the  fistula  in  ano  "  was  tnuv- 
lated  and  published  in  English  by  John  Head  in  1588.  According  to 
Daremberg,  who  consulted  and  copied  the  copy  of  Ardern's  ''PracUci" 
preserved  in  8t.  Johns  College,  Oxfonl,  this  work  is  deficient  in  methoi 
and  order,  but  abounds  in  personal  observations.  He  styles  it  a  collectioi 
of  short  monographs  on  different  subjects  of  surgery,  with  a  mass  of  plaltt 
of  curious  instruments  and  operations.  In  the  treatment  of  fistula  Ankn 
professes  to  have  been  particularly  successful. 

We  may  notice  here  also  Thomas  Morestide  and  William  Bikdi> 
WARDYN,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  second  expeditioo  to 
recover  Normandy  in  1417,  were  authorized  by  royal  warrant  to  press  iato 
service  as  many  surgeons  and  instrument-makers  as  the}*  could  find  intk 
city  of  London  or  elsewhere.  Both  were  probably  barber-surgeons,  though 
Morestide  was  ordinary  surgeon  to  three  English  kings,  Henry  IV.,  HenijT^ 
and  Henry  VI.  He  was  likewise  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  expeditkM 
mentioned  above,  and  was  required  to  equip  fifteen  men,  three  archenaii 
twelve  surgeons.  His  salary  was  £40  a  year,  or  twelve  pence  a  day  ;  whlk 
his  archers  and  assistant  surgeons  received  £20  a  year,  or  six-pence  a  dif. 
Morestide  was  also  allowed  a  share  of  the  prisoners  and  booty.  He  did 
in  1450.  A  certain  Nicholas  Colnet  (probably  a  Frenchman)  acted  as  5eU- 
surgeon  likewise  on  this  expedition.     (H.)] 

£.     Spaniards, 
who  wrote  in  the  15th  century  upon  surgical  subjects,  were : 

Diego  del  Cobo  (surgery  in  verse),  John  of  Avionon  and  JrAf 
Gutierrez,  a  physician  at  Anteguerra  in  the  province  of  Malaga  (Ot 
Lithotomy). 
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C.    Oermans. 

Fiom  his  name  we  might  mention  here  Rusticas  Elpidias,  ordinary 
geon  of  king  Theodoric.  But  we  shall  notice  neither  the  honorable 
eibparpier  "  Peter  Mtinch  (1458),  the  ordinary  surgeon  Oswald  Tremlinger 
out  14&8),  Meister  Hannsen  von  Beyreut  (1460),  nor  the  oculist  Meister 
nnann  (about  1490),  as  the  first  German  surgeons,  because  they  are 
own  only  by  name  and  none  of  their  writings  are  extant  But  a  different 
atment  is  due  to  the  German  surgeon 

Heinrich  von  Pfolspeundt  (or  Pfolsprundt), 
Lhor  of  the  '*  Bundt-Arznej' "  (1460).  He  is  the  earliest  writer  to  mention 
D-shot  wounds,  and  manufactured  noses  in  Germany  in  the  style  of 
aoca  —  he  had  been  in  Ital}*  —  and  likewise  operated  upon  harelip. 
Bond  in  point  of  time,  but  fh>m  his  extensive  importance  the  first  German 
rgical  writer  is 

HiERONYMUS  Brunschwigk  of  Strassburg, 
the  Saulem  stock  (1424  ?  about  1450-1533),  who  has  left  us  a  surgery : 
Ks  ist  das  buch  der  Cirurgia.     Hantwirehung  der  wundartzney.     1497 
■asboigk,  von  Hieronymo  brunschwig  '\ 

The  contentfl  of  this  work  are  by  no  means  so  imperfect  as  we  should  expect  in 
ii  an  early  age,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  at  this  period  and  still 
lier  there  may  have  been  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  lands,  other  persons 
lable  of  writing  on  surgery.  Even  if  the  circumstance  that  Hieronvmus  had 
tied  in  Bologna,  Padua  and  Paris  leads  us  to  a  different  conclusion,  still  he  him- 
r  mentions  another  capable  German  surgeon, 

Hans  von  Dockenburg, 
hs,  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  for  a  surgeon  of  Matthias  Corvinus  (died 
il;  founder  of  the  Bibliotheca  Corvina),  king  of  Hungary  and  a  discriminating 

PD  of  the  Kciences,  removed  from  that  monarch  an  arrow-head  which  he  had  long 
compelled  to  carry  about. 

from  the  treatise  of  Hieronymus  we  gather  that  the  surgeons  of  his  day  were 
liibly  lealous  in  maintaining  their  surgical  honor.  One  should  not  "  when  one 
oil  not  present,  reprove  or  slander  the  others,  but  if  two,  or  more  than  one 
thej  should  manifest  before  the  patient  no  difference  of  opinion  ",  which  is 
we  sometimes  experience  to-day.  He  also  admonishes,  in  those  diseases 
and  medicine  jostle  each  other,  e.  g.  in  the  bites  of  rabid  dogs  —  he 
very  satisfactorily  too  the  diagnostic  signs  of  "  tobigkeit  des  Hundz  "  —  that 
^flician  (medicus)  shoold  be  called  in.  Friendliness  among  colleagues  he  regards 
ksMitifal  quality  —  a  very  antiquated  idea  according  to  our  present  customs ! 
hook  comprehends  merely  subjects  of  surgery  and  military -surgery ;  wounds  in 
X  gun-shot  wounds  particularly,  which  he  regards  as  ''poisoned  ";  injuries  from 
and  stabs,  fractures,  dislocations,  recipes  and  the  physical  and  mental  require- 
of  the  surgeon.  It  is  clearly  and  calmly  thought  out,  and  pasnably  well 
B,  so  that  German  surgery  may  be  proud  of  this,  its  first  fruits,  from  the  then 
It  of  German  civilization,  Strassburg,  a  city  which  would  fain  be  ashamed  to-day 
h  Germmn  origin. 
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e.    Gnltivators  of  Phannacology  (Pharmacy). 

The  number  of  pharmacological  or  pharmaceutical  writings  in  the  lait 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  disproportionately  great.  This  might  Burpriie 
us  did  we  not  know  that,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  physidans  ii 
those  days,  these  books  were  sought  after  as  treatises  on  domestic  median 
(about  like '' unser  Bock  der  Gartenlaube  ",  in  spite  of  the  superfluity  of 
physicians  to-day)  ;  and  that  in  those  times  the  physician  saw  io  thi 
knowledge  of  open  and  secret  remedies  the  chief  part  of  his  qualiflcationi; 
for  doctors,  as  well  as  patients,  were  the  firmest  of  believers  in  the  inflQenoe 
of  drugs,  even  more  credulous  than  at  tlie  present  day,  when  very  littb 
seems  lacking  in  this  respect.  A  number  of  the  following  authors  diBCuand 
pathological  subjects  also,  and  only  their  best  knowu  works,  or  those  e8p^ 
cially  esteemed  in  their  day,  beloug  in  our  present  section.  It  must  be 
added  too  that,  through  the  influence  of  the  Byzantines,  or  better  tke 
Arabians,  through  that  of  alchemy  i.  e.  chemistrj',  and  final!}'  through  the 
origin  of  pharmacies  in  the  West  during  the  last  centuries  of  the  Middk 
Ages,  the  study  of  pharmacology  and  pharmacy  took  a  stride  greater  thii 
it  had  done  since  the  Alexandrian  period. 

We  might  mention  again  in  this  place  many  of  the  phjsicians  alrctdr 
noticed,  such  as  Albertus  Magnus,  Arnold  of  Villanova,  Raimond  Lull  and 
others.     We  begin,  however,  with 

John  of  St.  Am  and  (about  1200)  of  Hennegau,  Canon  of  Toumay. 
who  roust  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  ph3-sician  of  the  licentious  monitcr. 
pope  John  XXII.  (i:Ut>-l3H4),  who  bore  the  same  name.  He  wrote  an  "EzpoiiM 
supra  untidotarium  Nicolai",  in  wliich  are  jjiven  especially  the  indications  for  tW 
different  remedies  and  their  action,  as  well  as  the  curative  methods  i  e%'acuatiTf, 
symptomatic  etc.).     On  the  other  hand 

PlETRO  DK  TUSSIGNANA*  (about  1250), 
professor  at  Holo^rna.  limited  himself  to  "  Medical  formulae",  "On  the  baths  of  Bornit", 
but  also  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  *'  De  rejrimine  sanitatis". 

(iiAcoMo  DE  DoNDis'  (bom  1298), 
professor  at  Padua,  in  his  "Agj^regaior"  and  "Herbarius"  (with  plates)  wrote  «• 
simple  iDcdicines. 


1.  Ha;ser  says  there  were  no  less  than  three  physicians  of  this  name:    1.  A  tescbcr 

of  William  of  Salicet  (about  1270),  who  was  the  author  of  the  "  Regimen  sanitatii**; 
2.  The  author  of  the  "  De  balneis  Rurmi  apud  Volturenos  liber",  who  visited  tbeit 
baths  in  llUli;  A.  A  later  professor  in  Bologna,  Pavia  and  Ferrara,  who  flouriiM 
about  the  end  of  the  14th  century.     (H.) 

2.  There  is  considerable  confusion  among  medical  historians  as  to  the  relatioDibiy 

of  the  ph3'sician8  Dondis  and  their  writings.  According  tcHseser,  Giacoa* 
iJacol)U8,  James)  was  the  father  and  author  of  the  "Aggregator  de  medieiBif 
simplicibus"  (Aggregator  Paduanus,  Promptuarium)  and  treatises  "De  csiM 
caliditatis  nquarum  Aponensium"  and  '*  Dc  fontibus  medieatis  agri  PataTiai". 
He  dipd  in  1.(59.  Giovanni  (Johannes.  John ),  a  famous  ph3'8ician,  orator,  bsUm- 
matician  and  physicist  (born  131H).  was  a  professor  in  Padua  and  Paria  ao^ 
author  of  a  treatise  "  I)c  fontibus  calidis  agri  Patavini".  He  mannfaetored  a 
famous  astronomical  clock  ("  astrarium")  and  presented  it  to  his  {wtron  OioTaDM 


i 
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To  the  first  part  of  the  13th  century  also  belongs  tlie  German  dispensatory  of 

Mkister  Bartholomaus, 
rhich  introduces  numerous  dru^s,  among  these  some  Arabian   preparations,   e.  g. 
tMe-water  etc. 

**  Rose-water  is  good  for  the  face,  it  makes  the  skin  soft  and  beautiful,  and  also 
■Aken  troubled  eyes  clearer,  while  ailments  on  the  face  it  cures  completely."  — 
'Chamornile-water  is  good  for  him  who  cannot  sleep  from  sickness,  and  it  makes  the 
priDcipal  rein  vigorous,  and  brings  also  the  medull%  to  their  normal  vigor". 

GriLELMo  Yarionana,- 
who  in  1302  was  professor  ai  Bologna  and  died  in  1330,  followed  the  Arabians  nnd 
tkeCjranid.     He  was  son  of  the  Bartolomeo  Varignana  who  wrote  on  "  The  doses 
of  nedicines",  had  also  already  dissectpd  two  bodies,  and  was  the  father  of  Pietro 
and  Matteo  Varignana,  both  in  like  manner  teachers  at  Bologna. 

Simon  de  Cordo'  (died  1330)  of  Genoa, 
IB  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  medical  plants  in  their  native  places,  and  to  learn 
to  Dame  them  correctly,  made  a  journey  through  Greece  and  the  Orient,  but,  instead 
.  if  bis  own  experience,  used  as  a  guide  the  Galenic  ideas  with  respect  to  the  elemen- 
tuy  qualities  etc.  of  the  different  plants. 

Giovanni  de  Dondis  (about  1380), 
IDD  of  Giacomo  and  a  friend  of  Petrarch  (who  lamented  in  him  the  single  fault  that 
^wa!(  a  physician),  wrote  two  treatises  on  bathing;  "  On  the  source  of  the  warmth  of 
tke  springs  of  Abano"  and  "On  the  medicinal  springs  of  the  piovinee  of  Padua*'. 
The  toxicological  work  '*  De  venenis"  of  the  physician 

Sante  Arduino  (1430)  of  Venico, 
Mid  the  dispensatory  (Compendium  aromatorioruni^ )  of 

Saladin  of  Asculo  in  Naples, 
iboot  1447,  do  ndt  belong  to  the  pharmacological  department. 

To  the  pharmaceutical  writings  of  this  lime  belongs  also  the  "  Dispeii.'-atory  "  of 
i  certain  French  physician  called  sometimes  Ortolff  Meytenberger,  sometimes 
f)  Meydenbt'rger,  and  again  0.  von  Bayerhmd,  a  work*  which  already  contains  a 
[>late  of  the  human  skeleton.  To  this  we  may  add  the  illustrated  herbal  (herbarius), 
IHiblished  in  the  Latin,  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  in  various 
iialects  entitled  "A  Garden  of  Health  "  and  ascribed  to 

JouANN  "NVonnecke  (Dronnecke,  also  Joh.  v.  Cube  or  Cuba,  about  1484) 
)f  Caub,  city-physician  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1483.  who  accompanied  the  great 
Breydenbach  expedition  to  the  Orient.* 


ViscoQti  of  Pavia.  From  this  circumstance  he  received  the  title  '*  dagli  orologi " 
(ab  horologioK  The  "  Herbariu.s"  is  not  mentioned  by  Ha\ser,  and,  according  to 
Meyer,  is  probably  the  work  of  a  German  writer. 

Perhaps  belter  known  as  Simon  of  (jenon  (Simon  .lanuensis.  Oeniates).  His 
irearise  was  entitled  "Synonyma  medicina'",  but  is  better  known  as  the  *'  Clavis 
sanationis".     (H.) 

!  Hawser,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me.  calls  the  work  **  Lumen  apothecariorum  ", 
and  says  Saladin  lived  about  LJ20.  The  statement  in  the  text  is  that  most  com- 
monly accepted.     (H.) 

I  It  iH  partially  copied  from  the  *' Buch  der  Natur"  of  Kunrat  von  Megenberg 
(l:U)7-1374).     (H.) 

I.  Well-known  participants  in  this  expedition  were:  Sir  Bcrnhard  von  Bre\di'nbnch 
idied  14*.>0),  John  count  of  Salms,  Sir  Philip  von  Hicken,  Haron  von  Meernawe, 
the  Knight  von  Bulach,  Sir  George  Marx,  tlie  Knight  \ou  Kurt,  the  pain*'—  '*-''Hit, 
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Dietrich  Ulsen^  (aboat  1490) 
composed  a  pharmaceutical  poem. 

HiERONYMUS  BrUNSCIIWYGK 
was  the  author  of  a  "  Liber  de  arte  distillandi  de  simplicibus"  (1500),  in  which, 
other  thiniTs,  humau  blood  and  human  dunjs-water  were  adduced  as  great  remediei: 
likewise  cow-dun;;  water  of  the  month  of  May,  and  even  the  dung  of  a  lustful  httOii 
the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  bones,  and  internally  for  belly-ache  ( Pruckmtyer). 
The  author  here  quoted  thinks  the  materia  medica  of  the  Middle  Ages  forms  to4i9 
still  the  basis  of  therapeutics ! 

Here  must  also  be  mentioned  the  receipt-book'  of  Johann  Tollat  von  Vocbenbeft 
a  physiciain  and  professor  at  Vienna;  the  **  Ricettario  Florentino"  (about  1490), sii 
finally  special  writings  of  the  alchemists  Basil  Valentine'  (the  discoverer  of  antimosf) 
and  Isaac  nnd  Joh.  Isaac  Hollandus/  The  latter  prated  about  the  philosopkcnf 
stone,  of  which  if  one  took  every  ninth  day  in  wine  a  piece  the  size  of  a  gniaflf 
wheat,  he  would,  indeed,  sweat,  but  would  become  more  lusty  and  stout,  so  as  H 
believe  himself  in  paradise  —  a  result  accomplished  satisfactorily  at  the  present  dif 
by  wine  without  the  philosophers'  stone! 

f.    Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  condition  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  first  half  of  the  Middb 
Ages  was  substantially  the  same  as  with  the  Ancients.  Besides  tki 
writings  of  the  latter  collected  during  this  period,  we  find  veterinaiy  medh 
cine  and  veterinary  physicians  mentioned  only  in  the  decrees  of  CbarlemsgiK. 
This  department  of  medicine  also  first  took  a  more  independent  start  In  tbi 
Scholastic  period,  when  even  ordinary  physicians,  philosophers  and  empefon 
were  not  ashamed  to  cultivate  veterinary  subjects  —  especially  bippokgf 
and  the  sport  of  falconry,  so  fashionable  at  this  time.  Thus  an  Albertoi 
Magnus,  a  Vincent  de  Beanvais,  a  Theodorich  of  Cer\'ia,  and  even  a  Fred- 
erick II.  must  be  named,  among  others,  as  skilled  in  the  veterinaiy  aii 
Theodorich  wrote  on  diseases  of  horses  and  of  falcons,  while  the  greit 
Hohenstaufcn,  the  most  liberal  minded  and  least  prejudiced  man  of  tte 
Middle  Ages,  composed  a  work  "  De  arte  venandi  cum  avibus  ",  which  coi- 
tained  a  complete  anatomy  of  the  falcon.  King  Manfted  of  Sicily,  son  of 
Frederick,  also  made  some  commentaries  upon  this  work. 

Frederick  II.  spoke  and  wrote  Italian,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek  and  Arabic, 


1.  Phillippo  calls  him  Theodor  Ulsenius  and  gives  the  title  of  his  poem  **De  pham- 

acandi  com  probata  ratione".     (H. ) 

2.  Entitled  "  Margarita  medicine".     (H.) 

3.  A   Benedictine  monk  in  Erfurt  (middle  of  the  15th  century),  who  formed  a  ntj 

pretty  conception  of  the  resurrection  as  the  termination  of  a  chemical  ptooM^ 
"  Men  for  their  sins  were  by  deiith  salted  down  in  the  earth  until  putrefied  aii 
rotten  through  time,  when  they  were  again  awakened  by  the  celestial  fire,  cUriM 
and  raised  to  the  heavenly  sublimation  and  exaltation,  since  all  dregs,  timaii 
iinpuritie-s  were  separated  forever".  In  opposition  to  Galen  and  the  ArtbiaM 
he  insisted  upon  the  use  of  chemical  remedies,  even  including  poisons. 

4.  Phillippe  says  they  were  father  and  son,  and  assigns  both  to  the  beginning  of  tkt 

15th  century.     (H.) 


WLwid  even   ventnred  to  gainsay  Aristotle  and  the  pope  (the  two  most  considerable 
mnthorities  of  that  age),  in  a  period  when  the  former  was  undisputed  emperor  in  the 
kiniedom  of  thought,  as  the  latter  in  the  domain  of  faith.    In  his  book  he  remarks 
tbat  most  of  the  bones  of  birds  are  hollow,  and  he  also  states  untruly  that  birds  can 
moTe  the  upper  mandible,  and  describes  the  arrangement  of  the  claws  etc.,  entering 
into  tbe  minutest  particulars. 
We  must  mention  further 
BONIFACIUS, 
who  lived  under  Charles  of  Anjou  (1206-1285)  and  wrote  on  the  diseases  of   the 
horse ;    also 

P£TRU8  DE  Crescentiis  of  Bologna  (about  1250), 
who,  in  the  style  of  the  Ancients,  in  his  work  on  husbandry  discussed  also  veterinary 
medicine;   and 

Laurbntifs  Rusius  (about  1300), 
Teterinary  surgeon  at  Rome,  who  has  left  us  a  "  Liber  marescalcin?"  —  veterinary 
medicine  was  called  marescalcia  at  this  time  as  it  was  termed  mulomedicina  in 
Antiquity. 

Writing!^  on  veterinary  medicine  of  this  period  by  Albert  of  Cortenova,  Dinus, 
Bartholomew  Spadafora  and  others,  are  also  extant 

That  veterinary  medicine,  however,  in  this  period,  lay  only  exception- 
ally in  scientific  hands,  may  be  easily  believed,  and  the  just  mentioned 
worics  remained,  on  the  whole,  without  influence  on  practical  veterinary 
art.  This  continued  in  the  hands  of  even  the  rudest  empirics,  as  it  does 
for  the  most  part  even  to-day.  The  latter  employed  the  selfsame  methods 
of  core  as  did  one  of  their  colleagues  of  to-day,  who  cut  off  the.  dropped 
kid  of  a  goat,  but  when  he  saw  that  the  beast  by  this  method  died,  he 
afterwards  concluded  to  cast  a  ligature  about  the  cord,  when  to  his  astonish- 
ment the  second  kid  died  also. 

b.  EPIDEMIOS  AVD  HEW  DISEASES  WHICH  AROSE  DURING  THE  LAST  HALF 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

If  we  were  justified  in  calling  the  early  portion  of  the  3Iiddle  Ages  the 
epoch  of  plagues,  the  second  half  of  the  same  period  appears  the  special 
germinative  season  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  latter,  after  a  brief  stage  of 
ripening,  proiluced  a  most  terrible  harvest,  which  promoted,  indeed,  the 
physical,  as  well  as  spiritual,  renovation  of  the  human  race,  but  a  harvest 
which,  after  grievous  conflicts  beyond  the  Middle  Ages,  now  first  began  to 
l>ear  fruit. 

The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  were  in  part  prolonged  in  their  effect 
from  the  last  ages  of  Antiquity.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention,  first 
of  all,  the  wandering  and  restless  migration  of  peoples  (including  the 
Cmsades)  and  of  individuals.  From  this  arose  gradually  complete 
insecurity  of  property,  with  its  lack  of  employment,  idleness,  and  their 
result  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  latter  brought  about  a 
failure  of  croi>s,  which  again,  united  with  the  utter  want  of  good  roads  and 
commercial  facilities  —  the  first  jwst-road  e.  g.  in  Europe  was  opened  in 
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1497  —  and  the  lack  of  a  corn  trade,  created  dearth  and  famine,^  contiDoal 
poverty  and  generally  insnfficient,  bad  and  coarse  means  of  subsisteimL 
The  Middle  Ages  were  socially  and  hygienically  a  most  degraded  period! 
Gausatively  united  with  these  phenomena  were  the  inferior  clothing  (almoil 
exclusively  leathern  or  woolen  —  regular  hunting-suits)  and  personil 
uncleanliness,  always  proportional  to  the  general  lack  of  oivilization.* 
Bathing- houses  (Badstubcn)  existed,  indeed,  in  almost  every  hamlet,  but 
how  great  this  uncleanliness  was  may  be  judged  from  the  facts  (otherwise^ 
of  course,  insignificant)  that  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  necessities  anknowa 
to  even  emperors  and  high-born  ladies  —  they  blew  their  noses  aside  with 
the  finger !  ;  that  the  fingers  were  the  only  knives  and  forks  at  the  table, 
and  especially  that  they  could  find  in  gross  hoggishness  —  kissing  leprous 
ulcers  for  example  —  such  mviritorious  Christian  exercises,  that  they  are 
said  in  some  instances  to  have  resulted  in  securing  a  choice  position  among 
the  saints  of  heaven  !  The  numerous  bathing-houses  too,  from  institution! 
for  cleanliness,  became  places  of  unclean  lust  and  lasciviousness,  as  wen 
also  many  of  the  convents,  though  designed  solely  for  the  purification  of 
the  soul.  At  a  later  period  too  were  added  dense  crowding  in  for  the  moit 
part  small,  irregular  wallod-towns,  together  with  public,  added  to  private; 
uncleanliness.  From  some  of  the  evils  mentioned  and  the  abuses  of  the 
religious  orders  there  resulted  now  the  grossest  and  (in  accordance  with 
the  barbarous  period)  the  most  barbarous  immorality.  So  gross  and 
artless  was  this,  that  in  many  houses  a  school  was  acix>mmodated  below, 
and  above,  a  brothel,  while  in  I^iris  e.  g.,  in  consecpience  of  the  number  of 
the  importunate  and  **  merry  '  worshippers  of  \'enus,  it  was  as  difiScalt  to 
pass  through  the  streets  by  night,  as  it  was  by  day  in  consequence  of  the 
animals  running  and  driven  about,  and  whose  dung  adorned  the  unpaved 
thoroughfares.'  The  constant  wars  also,  the  defective  structure  of  the 
houses,  the  stinking  gutters  and  bad  methods  of  interment  within  church- 
yards in  the  midst  of  cities  (prohibited  even  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables)  and  villages,*  must  not  bo  forgotten.  All  the  foregoing  evib 
favored  the  contagiousness,  and  thus  the  origin,  of  epidemic  diseaaei 
among  the  masses.  The  general  overtonsion  of  the  mind  excited  b}'  the 
faith  also  caused  an  outbreak  of  psychical  ej>idemics,  like  the  epidemic 
pilgrimages  which  we  witness  in  France  at  the  present  daj*. 

The  oMt'St  and  most  widelv  ext(>i)d<.(l  dis<>a.so  uinong  those  which  visited  the  Middle 
A«:os,  and  which  we  meet  also  in  the  earliost  antiquity  (thonjih  only  in  iu  lighter 

1.  Famines  were  amon>;  i\w  moat  frequent  oecurrenees  of  the  Middle  A^es.     Indeed, 

from  the  lltii  to  the  l")th  century  a  famine  recurred  about  every  fourteen  yean, 
and  during  this  period  H2  >rreat  plagues  ra^ed. 

2.  As  we  observe  even  to-duy.   tor  we  jud^e  the  civili/.ntion  of  a  peopU*  by  iu  uie 

of  soap! 

3.  While  ancient  Rome  liad  .sidewalks  and  paved  streets,  none  were  laid  in  Parii 

before  the  12th  century. 

4.  Tliese  in   all   quarters   had   open   and   foul   wells   in   ordinary  use,  which  moit 

frequently,  therefore,  ha>e  been  looked  upon  as  deifijirnedly  poisoned. 
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frma),  was  the  leprosy.  Under  this  term  very  different  contapous  and  non-conta- 
ioua  skin-diseases,  together  with  the  leprosy  proper,  seem  to  have  been  tonipre- 
ended,  so  that  the  confusion  can  be  no  longer  unravelled,  particularly  as  the  genuine 
sprosj  has  long  since  disappeared  from  the  West.  It  must  be  added,  that  this 
isease  in  its  period  of  bloom  was  tortured  into  the  theory  of  the  cardinal  humors  and 
lementary  qualitiei,  in  accordance  with  which  its  forms,  and  even  its  symptoms, 
rere  modeled^. 

Cataneouj  discoloration*,  specks,  scabs  etc.  served  as  premonitory  symptoms.  To 
hese  substflntially  two  forms  might  follow,  the  common  leprosy,  and  the  knobb}'  or 
Qiotty  leprosy  (elephantiasis),  either  of  which  again  might  take  on  an  acute  or  a 
iironic  course,  b}'  which  the  greater  or  lessor,  the  more  speedy  or  lingering,  mortality 
%s  determined. 

The  prodromata  of  the  disease  were  commonly  lassitude,  irritabilit}-.  a  peculiar 
arinic  l<»ok,  disturbances  of  digestion,  fever,  general  redness  and  swelling  of  the  skin, 
id  %*iolent  pains,  especially  in^he  limbs.  Then,  when  recovery  did  not  take  place 
.nd  recover3*  was  a  very  rare  occurrence)  or  a  stationary  condition  or  death  ensue, 
p/rficial  knobs  were  developed  under  the  skin,  especially  of  the  back  of  the  hands 
id  re«*t.  of  the  bod^'  or  the  face,  through  which  a  peculiar  coppery  redness  di.^^figured 
le  latter.  The  misshapen  nose,  the  distorted  ears,  the  diseased  and  everted  mucous 
embrane  of  the  eyes  —  for  both  the  external  and  internal  mucous  membranes  were 
tacke*l  —  the  baldness,  alternating  here  and  there  with  thin,  wooly  hair,  all  produced 
peculiarly  frightful  appearance.  Besides  these  were  teeth,  filthy,  if  they  had  not 
.Hen  out,  foul  breath  and  salivation,  a  dragging,  sluggish  gait,  melancholy',  irascibility 
id  a  sexual  desire  not  much  increased.  This  condition  might  be  prolonged  from  six 
lonths  to  two  years'.  Then  most  of  the  knots,  after  they  had  softened  singly  or  together, 
roke  open,  giving  rise  to  round,  foul-smelling,  leprous  ulcers,  with  yellowish-red 
ottoms.  The  nose  sunk  in,  and  with  the  fixed  stare  gave  to  the  face  a  leonine 
ppearance.  The  condyl*»s  became  corroded,  as  well  as  the  privates  of  men  and 
omen,  and  in  the  latter  a  foul  discharge  wjis  produced.  The  internal  organs  also 
Icerated.  No  wonder  that  all  the  world  shunned  these  unfurtuuate  beings  and  separ- 
led  them  from  oth^r  society,  especially  as  the  disease  was  contatrious,  though  not  very 
larkedly  .so.     But  dread  of  the  hideous  disease  exaggerated  the  danger  to  the  healthy  I 

If  a  sick  person  was  known  to  be  leprous  (for  the  decision  of  which  question 
ertain  individuals,  often  themselves  leprous,  were  appointed),  he  whs  secluded -often 
rith  preceding  religious  burial  rites — in  great  hospitals,  leper-hou.ses,  infirmaries, 
azaretti,^  outside  of  the  cities  and  villages,  or  in  separate  cottages  in  the  open  fields. 
"he  mania  of  the  period  to  form  regular  associations,  as  well  of  those  united  by 
imilar  disea*>e8  as  of  those  bound  by  similarity  of  feelings,  ma}'  have  also  influenced 
he  lepers  to  an  isolated  life.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  age,  a 
neritorious  work  might  be  accomplished,  by  which  one  might  guide  himself  toward 
it-aven,  so  that  leprosy,  bad  as  it  was  for  the  present  world,  mitrht  seem  even  profitable 
)r  tb;it  wliich  was  to  come.  Members  of  the  reli'^ious  orders  took  care  of  the  sick. 
rh«*  Utter  were  permitted  to  go  abroad  in  a  peculiar  dress  onl}-,  a  black  gown  with  two 
rhite  hand^  sewed  upon  the  breast,  and  a  large  hat  with  a  white  band  upon  the  head, 
i^'hatever  a  leper  wished  to  buj'  he  could  onl^'  point  out  with  a  long  stick,  drawing  it 
;u  himself  therewith.  Even  his  approach  must  be  indicated  by  a  rattle.  As  far  as 
:oneerned  civil  affairs  the  poor  wretch  was  dead,  buried  to  his  friends,  to  his  wife  and 
[hildren,  to  the  community,  to  the  state. 


1  l.eper-hou.ses  are  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (about  500),  and  under  king 
Pepin  I T.'iT )  lepro.sy  was  made  a  legal  ground  for  divorce.  In  France  under 
I^uis  VIII.  ( 12215-26)  there  were  no  less  than  2000  leper-houses,  19  in  the  single 
diocese  of  Troyes.     (H.) 
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About  the  year  1000  the  number  of  lepers  had  begun  to  increase  enoraoiD^ 
until  in  the  13th  century  it  attained  its  greatest  height.  From  this  time  onvarflj 
gradual  decrease  set  in,  until  in  the  16th  century  the  leprosy  —  and  with  it  the  iM-' 
ber  of  leper-houses  —  dwindled  into  insignificance.  According  to  accoants  the di 
first  appeared  in  Germany  in  the  7th  century.  It  disappeared  earliest  in  Italy,  tlMl| 
in  France,  and  last  in  Holland  and  North  Germany.  At  least  it  shows  itself  fqy< 
rarely  still  it  Italy,  though  more  frequently  in  Scandinavia  and  Spain. 

Among  the  early  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  from  the  9th  to  the  second 
of  the  14th  century  —  belongs  also  the  so-called  Holy-fire  (St.  Antony's  fire,  Fi 
plague,  with  many  other  similar  designations),  which  we  understand  as 
Its  consequences  were,  if  possible,  still  more  terrible  and  horrible  than  those  of  At 
leprosy;  for  it  maimed  horribly  those  who  did  not  die,  deprived  them  of  a  band  «• 
foot,  or  both  together,  and  though  it  did  not  increase  the  suffering,  yet  it  did,  iodNdi 
aggravate  the  disconsolate  and  mournful  appearance  of  the  ^nctim,  when  it  remoni 
arms  and  legs  together,  so  that  often,  when  it  destroyed  other  conspicnous  psrt^ 
literally  only  the  body  with  the  head  remained.  The  most  miserable  victin  tki 
cried  fruitlessly  for  a  death  which  could  not  be  granted  him.  The  disease  begsn 
an  icy  coldness  of  the  skin,  most  frequently  on  the  limbs,  followed  gradually  by  • 
burning  fire  within  which  consumed  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  accompanied 
frightful  pains  and  lamentations  on  the  part  of  the  sufi*erer.  Sometimes  dircoloicl 
blisters  first  rose  upon  the  skin.  Then,  generally,  however,  without  the  prenov 
occurrence  of  the  blisters,  appeared  a  discoloration  of  a  limb,  which  either  shrivelM 
awny  to  a  black,  dry  mass,  or,  diffusing  an  unendurable  odor,  became  a  stiukii^ 
moist,  gangrenous  mass,  in  both  cases  finally  falling  off  from  the  body.  In  tliisttni* 
ble  condition  many  recovered.  In  other  cases  the  internal  parts  were  first  seiudssi 
the  gangrene  ransacked  the  viscera,  torturing  the  poor  wretches  irremediably.  Hor 
ever,  those  in  whom  the  viscera  were  fortunately  attacked  first,  died  speedily.  E^ 
demies  of  this  kind,  whio^  never  ravaged  very  extensive  tracts,  prevailed  occasi 
in  England -and  Spain^ut  especially  in  France,  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

In  the  ferment!^  period  of  the  Crusades  there  was  also  separated  from  tk 
general  domain  of  disease  a  new,  acute  and  peculiar  form  of  disease,  the  Scorvj, 
which  from  that  time  remained  naturalized,  until  in  more  recent  times  it  has  yieUM 
to  the  higher  det^elopment  of  external  life  and  its  means  of  assistance.  The  fint 
undoubted  descriptions  of  this  disease  spring  from  the  Crusade  of  St.  Louis  (12S0L 
But  in  the  15th  century,  with  the  more  frequent  and  longer  sea  voyages,  it  becameta 
distinctl}'  marked  and  diffused.  Especially  was  this  the  case  on  occasion  of  the  voysfl 
of  the  immortal  Vasco  di  Gania  in  the  year  1498,  when  55  sailors  died  of  the  discifc^ 

Next  followed  the  observation  for  the  first  time  of  the  Plica  Polonica,  a 
which  had  existed  in  Poland  from  the  year  12H7,  after  an  invasion  of  the 
and  was  a  product  of  mediieval  filthiness  among  an  especially  barbarous  peoph- 

The  existence  of  epidemic  Influenza  in  the  earlier  ages  (whence  comet  ov 
'God  help  us",  uttered  after  sneezing,  because  those  attacked  died  too  quickly  It 
expect  aid  from  human  means),  as  well  as  in  the  last  half  of  the  Middle  Aget,  is  it* 
deed  highly  probable,  but  not  certain,  since  the  descriptions  of  the  disease  areitt 
ambiguous  to  decide  the  question.  I'he  same  is  true  of  Hooping  Cough,  Scroltii, 
The  Purples  and  Rheumatism.     On  the  other  hand  the  Gout  was  already  known  to 


1.  The  earliest  epidemic  recorded  in  France  occurred  in  590.  The  identity  of  tbt 
mediaeval  ignis  sacer,  ignis  St.  Antonii,  with  our  modern  ergotism  was  linA 
established  by  Read,  a  physician  of  Metz,  in  1771.  The  Order  of  St  AntOBT, 
designed  especially  for  the  care  of  sufferers  from  the  ignis  sacer,  was  establiiM 
in  1093.     (H.)       * 
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nlioe  physicians,  and  waa  described  aei  on  everj  dny  nffair  in  the  compeo- 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  ^ 

frightful  and  terrible  in  the  appearance  of  individual  cases,  but  incompar- 
c  terrible  in  the  rapidity  and  univeranlirj  of  iia  diffusion  over  ihe  whole 
Bell  ns  in  the  inevttsbleness  of  itK  attneic  and  the  unavoidabkni'Bfi  of  the 
Pe  sufferers,  was  '*  The  Great  Df»!h'\  '  The  Black  Death",  which  rajced 
reAr  1348  onward.  It  U  also  distinguished  by  the  enormous  renultin^  mor- 
iich  attained  fignres  never  heard  of  before  or  since  that  period.  In  Europe 
millions  of  human  beings  perished,  in  ihe  East  23  millions,  and  in  Chirm  Hi 
Li^o  less  mournfully  churacteristic  of  the  animal  nntnre  of  the  human  race, 
wdinary  period*  repreaaed  for  the  most  pari  by  powerful  laws  and  customs, 
B  out  in  a  beRtial  manner  in  extraordinary  tiroes^  was  this  fatal  plague. 
H  and  with  it  are  said  to  have  appeared  the  phenomena  noticed  in  all  i;real 
■,  and  reported  from  that  day  to  this  o(  all  naomentous  events.  i>ome 
were  accurately  recorded  only  becausn  of  the  search  af^er  a  cause  for  the 
.  »nd  were  willincly  referred  by  childish  persons  and  impctsiors  to  the  puni- 
And  avenging  power  of  n  deiiy :  or  th^y  were  forced  into  a  connexion  with 
r  piij^t  misforiiines  and  of\en  exHiriremted  strongly  by  over-excited  fancy,  or 
ply  delusional  of  that  fancy.  Such  phenomena  were  the  sinking  of  mountains, 
Itca,  great  storms,  inundations  preceded  or  followed  by  drought,  wide-spread 
od  wane  failure  of  crops,  new  phenomena  in  the  skies,  comets,  poisonous 
rnB«  of  irraaahoppers  etc*  —  phenomena  which  are  in  part  the  natural  conse- 
if  public  and  threat  misfortune.  Honiger  (  "Der  schwarze  Tod  in  DentPchland  ", 
ob.  Ilotii^er,  Berlin,  1882  J  re*2ard.«  mo.ni  of  them  as  later  creations  of  the  fancy. 
er  the  form  of  the  Black  Death  Buch  an  epidemic  as  had  never  before  beea 
Ced  overran  Kurope^  after  dev^aeiinting  the  whole  of  A  iia,  from  China  to  the 
I,  aa  well  as  Africa.  In  the  single  city  of  Gh»7:a  there  died  in  one  month 
raona;  In  the  whole  East  2H  millions.  The  Arabian  physicians  who  give  an 
of  the  Black  Death  eMimate  the  number  of  itg  victims  at  two-tbirdfi  of  the 
r»f  peruona  living  at  that  ttme  From  the  Crimea  the  plague  spread  after 
[Tonftantinople,  Greece  and  Italy,  where  it  arrived  in  1348,  speedily  extending 

iie,  Spain,  England,*  Norway,   Denmark  and   Holstein.     It   even  reached 
MS  well  as  Icflund  in  the  same  vear,  both  i»f  which  cuonlries  of  the  extreme 
►tofore  very  populouj*,  were  then  almost  depopuhited.     By  another  route 
L>eath  (which   had  already   in    \'MH  once  vij^ited   Germany,   coming  from 
ihrnngh  Aliace)  again  spread  from  Carinthia  and  Vienna  in  VMM,  destroying 
ale  a  million  and  a  (Quarter  of  human  beings.     Poland  too  was  not  exempt 
to   Hvvniger,  however,  it  with  Silesia*   Bohemia  and   eivstern   France,   re- 
rmpt  for  At  leant  the  fit-gf   three  years),  and  even  Ru§sia»  in  spile  of  its 
^tnation  and  colder  climate,  waK  subjected   to  its  ravages      Hence  it  no 
pare  remarkable  that  even  the  lofty  vallej^s  of  Switjierland.  tepecially  of 
thoroughly  scourged,  so  that  Lucerne  lost  3,000,  Basel  fully  14.000  men, 
howi'ver,  Um  1(»,000,  Danlzig  KiOOO,  Vienna  10,000,    Scbleswtg  fuur-fifYh?» 
bitant*.  Paris  50.000,   London  quite  100,000  souls,  a  mortality  equalled   by 
he  ihen  to  populous  Venice.     The  death  rate  was  also  enormous  1 
be  rarliett  epoch  almost  all  those  attacked  died,  a  number  amonnfing  to  iwo- 
tbe  total  population;  in  1361,  however,  while  about  half  of  the  population 

Biftck  Deftth '*  made  tt<i  appearance  in  England  in  August  1 34H,  i cached 
Bn  aUoul  the  ftr«t  of  November  of  the  same  year,  and  continued  to  rnge  for 
Bft  year  During  it*  prevalence  even  the  sessions  of  Parliament  and  of  ihe 
rU  of  justice  were  atispended.     ( U  ) 
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was  attacked,  a  ii,reai  number  still  died ;  at  last  only  alKiut  one-twentietbC  1 
population  was  attacked  (li>82),  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  all  epidemics,^ -^i^ 
few  succumbed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  fourth  part  of  mankind  then  C5» 
was  swept  off  by  the  disease!  Its  course  was  often  fatal  in  a  few  hours  •^s 
frequently  between  the  first  and  third  day.  Death  might,  however,  ensue  after-"^  * 
thoujxh,  when  suppuration  of  the  ^elands  set  in,  recovery  most  frequently  fo^i3» 
Epistaxis  at  the  be^iinniu};  was  of  evil  omen  in  ea>tern  countries;  in  the  We- "^^ 
ever,  sudden  ptileness  preceding  the  outbreak  and  vomiting  of  blood  soon  %h  "^K 
the  same  import.  Insensibility  was  also  dangerous,  and  from  it  very  few  swihe^ 
and  these  too  often  only  to  <iie  immodiately.  Gangrenous  bulla?  and  nue  ^m 
pet«*chia*  were  of  bad  omen.  Most  IVequently  the  direct  cause  of  death,  besi^::^^ 
immediate  active  and  powerful  'infection  of  the  blood",  appears  to  hav^?  4i 
gangrene  of  the  lungs.  From  this  also  proceeded  the  foul  breath,  in  addir/flf  4 
which  loss  of  sensation  and  of  voice  speedily-  showed  themselves.  Next  Mkmi 
paralysis  and  insensibility.  Before  and  during  all  this  period  high  fever,  thirst ^' 
and  sleeplessness  consumed  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  (when  time  fur  t^j 
development  remained)  bubos  in  the  axilla  and  groin  were  associated  therewith.'  Ttl- 
latter,  however,  often  appeared  in  the  beginning,  followed  by  a  dry  and  brown  toafR 
and  black  .><pots  upon  the  skin.  The  urine  also  was  often  black.  The  phenooMM 
varied,  however,  iu  accordance  with  the  period  of  the  epidemic  and  its  li)catiuii,M 
that  the  symptoms  menti(med  are  likewise  variously  recorded. 

Still  more  terrible,  however,  was  the  condition  of  public  and  private  fDoril 
following  and  growing  out  of  the  enormous  nmrtalit}'.  In  considering  this  we  UK 
take  into  account  the  superstition  and  universal  barbarity  of  the  time,  and  the  gem 
desperation.  Heside  the  innumerai)le  examples  of  the  vanity  of  all  thin|C8  etnl^ 
placed  daily  and  hourly  before  all  eyes,  was  exhibited  the  lowest  avarice;  and  boU 
this  again  as  a  contrast,  was  displayed  a  corresponding  squandering  of  earthly  poM 
sions  in  mortmain  gifts.  For  in  this  way  it  was  believed  that  one  iniicbt  ete^ 
judirmcnt,  and  hence  it  resulted  that,  in  a  period  when  all  others  were  losers,  ll 
Church  alone  gathered  in  fabulous  wealth.  Moreover  the  bonds  of  blood  and  i 
friendship  were  severed,  since  where  help  failed  all,  each  one  cared  for  himself  od 
At  last  the  dead  were  laid  in  rows  and  ranks  in  common  graves,  **  careless  of  aip 
for  the  memory  of  the  departed".  Some  in  pleasure  led  merry  banquets  anddaoet 
others  in  sorrow  prayed  and  fasted,  while  others  still,  in  gloomy  indifTerencet  dan 
every  danirer.  Licentiousness,  however,  celebrated  iis  open  and  secret  orgies,  ii 
put  to  ilight  corruption,  and  suffering,  and  despair,  and  fear,  in  the  absolute  certais 
of  ruin.  Pilgrimages  met  carnival  processions,  and  from  the  latter  the  crazy  pa 
tential  dances  were  often  difficult  to  distinguish  No  cnnimandn  were  longer  obeve 
public  safety  was  wanting  for  both  person  and  property,  and  the  mighty  mob.  ev 
while  the  majority  were  sinking  into  death,  practised  robbery,  murder  and  rapine.  T 
Jews,  however,  accused  of  poisoning  the  springs  of  water, ^  were  in  many  pbc 
systematically  murdered,  or  induced  to  saeritice  themselves  (in  Ma3'ence  alone  12,0 
of  these  persecuted  creature.**  threw  themselves  into  the  flames!),  since  their  avarie 


1.  This  medi&'val  idea  too  has  not  disappeared  everywhere,  even  at  the  prei>entda 

though  we  do  not  accuse  the  Jews  alom^  They  are  {»ersecuted  out  of  a  rap 
hatred,  as  e.  g.  in  Russia,  Flunirary  and  North  Germany  in  1880-81.  In  Sps 
and  Sicily,  however,  in  Isnt  even  the  physicians  and  nurses  were  accused! 
poisoning,  and  maltreated  aocordingh*. 

2.  They  took  interest  (often  usurious),  which  was  forbidden  to  Christians^  and  b) 

in  their  hands  banking  in  general  —  the  only  business,  except  their  ancic 
occupations,  which  they  were  permitted  to  pur&ue. 
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ij[ht  upon  them  the  snspicion  that  they  were  responsible  for  tlie  pla>;ue  —  a  sus- 
r>n  in  which  religions  hate  and  the  prejudi«!e  of  race  naturally  played  their  parr. 
bappilj  there  were  also  heroic  deeds  of  self-sncrifice,  both  on  the  part  of  numerous 
ibers  of  the  yet  undegenerate  relitrious  orders,  especially  the  Frnnciscans  and 
^n  associations  of  women,  and  likewise  on  the  part  of  physicians,  of  whom  a 
d  Domber,  led  by  the  most  capable,  with  cheerful  self  sacrifice  sought  to  render 
ftnd  —  snccnmbed  to  the  plague.  For  no  means  were  of  any  avail  if  nature 
Id  not  assist.  Besides  foolish  medication  and  superstitious  remedies,  an  earnest 
ication  of  hygienic  measures,  such  as  isolation  of  the  locality  etc.,  was  also  em- 
«d. 

Afler  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  however,  the  already  mentioned  internal  evils 
B  more  openly  to  light,  and  to  these  were  ad»Ied  the  external  ills  of  want  and 
«ss  among  individuals;  for  no  one  had  tilled  tlie  fields,  nor  would  they  sow  them 
for  even  high  wages;*  so  that  this  resulted  in  universal  poverty.  Yet  the  priest- 
l  had,  on  the  whole,  gained  in  power  and  influence! 

After  the  extinction  of  the  plague,  however,  a  greater  fruitfulness  among  women 
observed,  so  that  a  surprising  number  of  twin  births  occurred  (Haeser). 
As  evidence  how  a  greatly  overstrained,  one-sided  devotion  (possible  o»r*y-Aa, 
*  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  reason)  led  minds  into  false  feelings, 
Dess  and  insane  practices,  as  well  as  how  this  one-sidedness  exaggerated  at  first 
ower  impolses,  until,  no  longer  controlled  b}-  habit  and  law,  they  finally  changed 
apen  and  shameless  debauchery  and  sensuality,  we  may  adduce  not  only  the 
ampled  and  universal  immorality,  which  in  these  highly  devout  times  ruled  both 
iitjr  and  clergy,  but  we  are  also  in  a  position  to  show  in  particular  from  these 
loloicically  remarkable  ages,  the  concomitant  and  succeeding  results  of  devout 
f  and  immorality.  First  with  reference  to  the  Geisslern  or  Flagellantes.  These 
aj  define  as  those  penitents,  who.  for  the  first  time  in  1260,  attacked  by  religious 
J,  for  tfaeir  own  justification  and  purification  before  God  and  to  awaken  repent- 
and  contrition  in  others,  set  out  in  multitudes  to  scourge  themselves  from  time 
le,  or  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  whipped  by  a  president  or  other  associate,  until 
bodies  were  full  of  bloody  stripes,  so  that  their  bare  appearance  excited  com- 
on.  These  lunatics  sang  continually  hymns  of  penitence,  and  their  expeditious 
aid  to  have  lasted  thirty-three  and  a  half  days.  Their  sanctifying  procedures 
place  at  first  in  the  churches,  later,  however,  before  the  walls  of  the  city  and  in 
pen  fields,  and  finally  at  night,  something  like  the  extravagances  of  our  '^Salva- 
^riDj".  These  epidemics  were  repeated  several  times,  until  in  the  year  1!^49, 
)j  before  and  during  the  plague  (and  only  aided  by  the  outbreak  of  the  same), 
manifested  themselves  in  the  greatest  number,  so  that  hundreds  and  even 
anda  of  such  lunatics,  at  first  divided  into  sexes,  gradually  in  mixed  trains,  roved 
;  especially  along  the  Rhine.  They  wore  only  a  shirt,  a  hat  with  a  red  cross, 
%  mask.     "These  crazy  Flagellants  roamed  about  half  naked,  scourged  them- 


eeordioie  to  Green  the  close  of  the  epidemic  of  the  "  Black  Death  *'  marks  the 
leinnning  in  England  of  the  chronic  strife  between  capital  and  labor.  The 
'StAtate  of  Laborers",  which  provided  that  *"  Every  man  or  woman,  of  whatso- 
Ter  condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body  and  within  the  age  of  threescore 
•emrs  .  .  .  and  not  having  of  his  own  whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his 
ivn  aboot  the  tillage  of  which  he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not  serving  any 
Cber.  shall  be  boand  to  serve  the  employer  who  shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and 
li^fl  take  only  the  wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the  neighborhood 
phere  he  is  bound  to  serve''  two  years  before  the  plague  began  —  was  passed 
award  the  close  of  IM'X     ( H. ) 
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«elve8  by  day,  and  by  night  held  lewd  assemblies."     That  gross  iramoralitj  devekiprf 
out  of  relif^ioas  insanity,  with  manifest  results  as  regards  the  female  participaDts.   M 
last  the  Church  (though  otherwise  very  indulgent  at  this  time  towards  such  ezoe 
of  religious  principle)  saw  herself  compelled  to  oppose  this  public  scftudal. 

A  similar  development,   based   on   the  same  ground,  manifested  itself  in 
"Dancing   Mania",  which  raged  like  a  sort   of  epidemic   dervish-frenzy,  in  M, 
1278  and  1375.^     Thousands,  at  this  period,  danced  frantically  until  the  foam  gm 
from  their  mouths,  convulsions   made   their  appearance  and  the  belly  swelled  ^ 
immensely,   which  latter  symptom   was  relieved   by   bandaging   the   abdomen  nl 
belaboring  it  with  kicks.     At  last  the  dances  took  place  among  ranks  of  bothM 
And  for  some  time  the  maidens  had  to  bear  the  frequent  results  of  this  mania  tin 
Later,  in  the  15th  century,  a  few  such  maniacs  still  showed  themselves.     As  Sl  yjm 
was  their  patron,  the  title  of  '*St.  Vitus's  dancers  "  was  given  to  these  maniacs,  whew 
our  "St.  Vitus's  dance"  of  to-day  has  received  its  antiquated  name. 

Religious  mania,  however,  worked  its  most  mournful  results  in  the  phenomcA 
distinguished  as  ^' Childrens*  Pilgrimages"  (Kinderfahrten).  Boys  ond  maideBi,il 
of  them  under  age,  infatuated  or  d(*luded,  set  out  in  hosts  to  the  number  of  30,000  fcr 
the  Durpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  1212,  carried  away  fajl 
power  so  resistless  that  those  detained  against  their  will  often  sickened  and  diii 
these  mixed  bands  for  the  first  time  in  thousands  broke  away  to  the  sea,  ledbfo* 
of  equally  imfnature  years.  None  attained  the  object  of  the  expedition;  fewoi^ 
returned  to  their  homes.  Many,  after  the  loss  of  dittcipline  which  had  been  stil 
times  very  loose,  strayed  about  aimlessly  in  the  greatest  miser}'.  Many  of  the  giik 
especially,  scarcely  beyond  the  years  of  childhood,  whose  pregnancy  had  Iwi 
acquired  in  these  expeditions  resulting  from  insane  religious  over-ezciteBSM, 
awakened,  instead  of  pity,  only  scoffing. 

Such  epidemics  of  religious  frenzy  (among  which  must  be  included  the  honiiil 
of  Jews,   "  Judenbrande '*.  especially  in  the  years  1H48-' 50)  thus  worked  atonctiii 
the  body  and  soul  of  their  victims  results  equal  to  those  of  the  plague  —  death  vd 
moral  corruption. 

With  the  mania  last  mentioned  we  may  close  the  list  of  public  and  epideait 
corruptions  of  the  faith  during  the  last  half  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  "  Thenceftirth,  ihl 
'  Black  Death',  fiagellution  and  the  murder  of  Jews  at  an  end,  the  world  began  toEit 
and  to  b(*  happy."     But  the  physical  corruption  was  not  yet  terminated. 

Next  is  to  be  mentioned  the  "  English  Sweating  Sickness",  so  called  becavttil 
alway.s  made  its  first  appearance  in  England  (for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1481^' 
It  began  with  a  feeling  of  great  lassitude,  often  ending  in  trembling  and  a  single  eUD. 
Soon  appeared  unutterable  anguish,  burning  sen.^^ations,  pain  in  the  region  of  lit 
stomach  and  loins  and  unquenchable  thirst. 

From  the  outset,  however,  a  severe  sweating  which  consumed  the  stresfffc 
manifested  itself,  accompanied,  or  more  frequently  followed,  by  a  miliarj  empbua 
These  were  followed  by  unendurabk'  headache,  and  extremely  troublesome  p^ 
pitation  of  the  heart,  frequently  by  delirium  and  sopor,  to  which  the  sick  succbbM 
unless  they  could  be  awakened  therefrom.  The  disease  caused  death  most  freqaentlj 
within  the  first  24  hours.     If,  however,  death  did  not  ensue,  a  change  for  the  bctiv 


1.  A  similar  outbreak  of  epidemic  chorea  following   intense  religious  ezcitenesc 

appeared  in  Keutucky  and  Tennessee  in  1803,  and  was  described  by  Dr.  Felix 
Robertson  in  1805.     (11.) 

2.  The  "  Sweating  Sickness  "  prevailed  epidemically  in  England  in  1486,  1507,  ISIflL 

1529  and  1551.    The  last  epidemic  was  excellently  described  by  Dr.  John  K^ff 
(Caius)  in  1552.     (H.) 
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L  io  speedily,  thongh  before  complete  recovery  8  to  14  days  always  elapsed.  —  The 
8t  epidpmic  extended  over  England  only,  as  did  the  second  likewise  (1508);  the 
ird,  bTRrever,  extended  also  over  northern  France  (1518);  the  fourth  (1529)  over 
ermany,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Russia,  France  and  Switzerland ;  while  the  last 
551)  affected  aisain  only  England  proper,  excluding  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
ortality  occasioned  by  these  epidemics  was  enormous,  since  in  the  beginning  not 
le  in  a  hundred  escaped  death.  In  Hamburg,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  plague  had 
iready  become  milder,  in  22  days  over  1000  persons  died ;  in  Augsburg  of  15,000  sick 
DO  died  in  the  first  five  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic,  while  later  of  3000 
ttacked  600  died.  In  Germany  the  sudorific  treatment  originally  practised  was 
MpoDsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  high  mortality,^  which  diminished  as  better  phy- 
icians,  after  the  English  method,  maintained  the  sweating  gentl}*  and  for  a  brief 
eriod.  '*Why  should  the  sick  man  sweat  24  hours  without  intermission,  as  if  he 
rere  a  horse  or  an  ox?**  said  one  of  our  true-hearted  and  honest  forefathers ! 

While  the  English  sweating  sickness,  and  most  of  the  mentioned  epidemics  which 
he  Middle  Ages  matured  have  again  forsaken  us,  the  case  is  far  different  in  respect 
o  avphilis,  which  speedily  became  the  most  active  opponent  of  Galen  and  the 
Arabians,  since  they  no  longer  sufficed  to  meet  the  new  disease.  That  this  disease 
.■  as  old  as  the  Bible  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  since  something  very  similar 
to  it  is  mentioned  in  that  book.  We  also  find  it  delineated  with  tolerable  distinctness 
by  the  physicians  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pliny  with  n  sigh  even  exhibitt^d  to 
his  wife  his  alcerated  member,  and  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  healed  — a  beauti- 
fal  pictare  of  marital  consideration !  However  a  knowledge  of  the  causation  (first 
recognized  by  a  few  physicians  of  the  last  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  depend  upon 
impure  intercourse)  was  wanting  to  all,  as  we  have  already  seen.  We  have  very 
early  accounts  of  diseased  royal,  and  more  especially  clerical,  members.  Palladius 
(367-4HI).  a  priest  of  Helenopolis,  already  relates  a  dtory  of  a  monk  Heron  who  was 
infected  by  a  dancing  girl  with  whom  he  had  gone  nstray,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
cal]e<l  attention  to  cases  even  out  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (1010).  So  too  bishop  John 
of  Speyer.  after  he  had  been  long  sick,  died  in  1104  of  an  ulcer  of  the  penis  *  from 
which  a  by  no  means  good  odor  proceeded",  and  even  in  the  16th  century  the  clergy 
carried  abont  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  from  one  woman  to  another.  As  early  as  the 
years  1H54  and  1361  the  city  physician  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  received  a  salary  for 
examining  impure  woman  (Kriegk).  Yet  syphilis  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance 
here  for  the  first  time  in  1496,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  hosts 
of  wenches  profited  by  the  mass  and  coronation  ceremonies  to  ply  here  their  libidin- 
OQS  trade.  In  1H94  there  were  no  less  than  880  of  these  women  in  the  city,  and  a 
|[entleman  of  the  old  school  wished  his  friend  more  luck  than  there  were  prostitutes 
in  Frankfort — nice  times  these  were!  It  was  declared  in  verse  of  king  Wenzel  that 
he  was  presented  with  a  disease  by  his  beloved  Agnes : 

1.  We  find  even  to-day  among  the  common  people  on  the  Rhine  the  greatest  feur  of 
"  der  Schweissfriesel",  so  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  mention  the  name  at  the  bed- 
side. Since  the  miliary  fever  of  the  present  day  is  usually  quite  harmless,  we  must 
conclude  that  among  the  masses  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  danger  of  the  earlier  epidemics  has  been  preserved  in  the  form  of  this 
dread.  Other  views  of  the  common  people  also  admit  of  an  "historical"  ex- 
planation only;  almost  all,  however,  depend  upoil  the  unconscious  tradition,  so 
to  speak,  of  earlier,  and  especially  of  mediaeval  occurrences  and  medical 
doctrines.  Thus  the  statement,  often  heard  among  the  laity,  that  the  human 
stomach  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  hog,  undoubtedly  springs  from  the 
time  of  animal  anatomy« 
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"  Daz  er  davon  niuest  sterben 

Wenn  er  faulen  pejrann 

An  der  stat,  da  sich  dy  Man 

Vor  Scham  unjiern  sehcn  Ian."  ' 
In  1472  tlip  disease,  in  witness  of  its  uri):in,  already  bore  the  name  "die  Frani^ 
sen",  a  title  wliioh  it  has  retained  among  us  up  to  the  present  time.     In  chiiriniBC 
and  golden  Mayonce  a  chorister  (ngain  a  cleric)  was,  even  at  that  time,  excused  fm 
service  since  he  had   the  "mala    Franzosa".      Somewhat   later    (l4trM)    a   Spaniik 
physician  named  Peter  Martyr  commiserated  very  heartily  a  profcsBor  of  the  GreA 
language  "because  he  has  caught  the  peculiar  disease  of  our  (that^  period,  which 
in  Spain  they  call  Riiba.  in  Italy  the  Froiich  disease,  and  which  some  pliy«iciani  nl 
elephantiasis,  others.  Iiowever,  differently  '.     After  the  disease  first  appeiired  in  H 
apparently   epidemic    and    manifestly    contagious    and    virulent    form    in   the  kA 
decennium  of  the   loili   century,  an   effort  was  made   to   fix  a  definite  period  fcr 
its  origin.     Hence  one  nation  shifted   the  paternity  of  it  to  another.     One  threw il 
upon  the  Indians,  another  upon  the  Maranen,'  another  upon  the  AfricsirH  etc.,  sndit 
one  time  the- year  U90,  at  another  the  year  1492,  then  \VX\,  1  I'M,  UI*.*!  nmi  14*46  wti 
ted  out  as  the  year  of  its  origin.     Between  1491  and  149(i  the  '*  Frf-nch  disetie" 
or  "St.  Job's  Kvil"  was  described  in   Italy  as  a  new  disease,  which  was  only  rarelj 
fatal,  and  on  post  mortem   examination  displayed  internal  ulcers  (visceral  tiyphili^i. 
Men  acquired  it  from  impure  women  (Dr.  (\  Quist,  Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  64).    TW 
most  frequent  view,  however,  is  that  the  diseape  first  assumed  an  epidemic  form  befbit 
Naples,  in  the  year  1190.     Thence  it  extended  over  the  south-west  of  Europe,  cm- 
tinning  to  diminish  in  its  progress  until  about  lOlfi,  when  another  period  of  increm 
and  decrease  bL^^an,   in  which  exostoses  and  warts  were  ob.served.     Atcain  a  thii^ 
period  of  exacerbation  and  remission  continued  from  about  1526  until  about  1540.  Ii 
which  buboes  an<l  alopecia  were  noticed.     A  fourth  period  extended  from  the  Utter 
year  until  1550,  in  which  syphilitic  gonorrlia^a —  male  and  female  genital  diecfaar|H 
were  already  known  —  made  its  appearance,  while  gummata  disappeared.     From  thtt 
time  on  the  disease  acquired    by  degrees  its   present    form.     The    first    writer  on 
syphilis  —  14!M  or  1495  —  was  Conrad  Schellig,  a  professor  at  Heidelberg.     He  wii 
followed  by  Sebastian   Brant  (died  1520),   the  author  of  the  " Narrenschiff "■    TW 
symptoms  with  which  the  dis(*use  manifested  itself  were  as  follows:    general  maltifF. 
with  weight  and  pain  in  the  head  and  a  strong  eruptive  fever,  first  noticed  anew  in  the 
present  century.     These  were  followed  by  sweating,  or  more  frequently  *  puntularor 
ve.sicular  eruption  on  the  male  or  female  privates,  passing  quickly  into  ulceratioi. 
The  two  latter  events  might  also  occur  in  other  portions  of  the  body  at  which  an  in- 
fectious contact  occurred,  and  were  not  excited  simply  by  sexual  intercourse,  for  the 
contagium  was  very  active.     At'ter  the  continuance  of  these  more  local  symptoBt 
from  a  few  da^-s  to  weeks,  a  general  eruption  was  developed,  at  first  mostly  upon  ihe 
face  and  head,  then   over  the  whole  body.     This  at  all  points  quickly  passed  into 


1.  That  he  thereof  must  die. 
When  he  began  to  mortify 

In  the  jdace  where  every  man 

Is  loth  to  show  himself  for  shame.     (H.) 

2.  Clandestine  Jews  (always  the  Jews  !),  who  were  banished  from  Spain  in  1492.    6ce 

HoB-ser,  vol.  HI,  p.  2'Mi.     (E.) 

3.  Hieser  says  the  earliest  work  on  syphilis  was  the  "  Vaticinium  in  epidemicue 

scabiem  "  of  Theodore  Ulsen,  dated  .\ugust  1,  1496.  This  was  followed  in  the 
same  year  by  the  works  of  Brant  and  Joseph  Griinpeck,  after  which  came  the 
"  Salubre  consilium  in  pustulas  malas  etc."  of  Schellig.     (H.) 
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ble  ulcerations,  penetrating;  the  muscles  and  even  the  bones.  Before,  during,  or 
the  eruption  and  the  ulcers  of  the  skin,  appeared  also  severe  pains  in  the  bones, 
ciaily  at  nisEht.  followed  later  bj  ^ummata,  nodi  or  tnbera,  terminating  in  caries 
•crosis.  Besides  the  skin  and  bones  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
It  were  very  quickly  and  often  terribly  corroded,  so  that  death  not  infrequently 
Ited  therefrom.  Next  appeared  affections  of  the  eyes  to  close  the  diseafe.  The 
De  was  often  quickly  fatal ;  usually,  however,  it  occasioned  death  after  months 
fears  of  horrible  suffering. 

The  di-sease  was  at  that  period  so  universally  diffused  throughout  Italy,  that  even 
'most  respectable"  persons  were  affected.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Charles 
.,  king  of  France,  and  of  conrse  pope  Alexander  VI. —  his  ordinary  physician  in 
real  matters  was  Caspar  Torella,  a  bishop!  The  pope,  at  all  events,  was  not 
ted  at  a  distance  by  a  venereal  miracle  ad  hoc,  nor  his  whole  posterity,  the 
rions  Borgia  family.  The  disease  was  diffused  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
>pe  by  the  numerous  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes.  Thus  it  was  early  natu- 
«d  in  Germany,  where  it  was  called  Bos-Blattern,  Lembt  der  Glieder.  As  early 
194  it  prevailed  in  Poland  and  Sile-sia,  efipecially  again  among  the  clergy,  whose 
(t  sins  it  thus  brought  to  light.  Alsace  was  in  like  manner  at  once  attacked,  then 
na  also,  and  as  early  as  1495  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  already  men- 

d.  calls  the  new  '*  French  disea.se"  a  puni.shment  from  God.  It  reached  England 
the  Netherlands  in  1496,  Friesland  in  1498  and  at  a  later  period  Russia  also. 
kder  its  appearance,  the  people,  influenced  by  astrological  superstition,  assigned 
e  cause  of  the  epidemic  and  contagious  venereal  diseape  sometimes  the  conjunc- 
jf  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  sometimes  that  of  Saturn  and  Mars;  then  two  eclipses  of 
icon,  one  of  which  took  place  in  the  sign  of  the  Bull,  the  other  in  that  of  the 
^ion.  The  bull  indicates  the  throat  and  the  Scorpion  the  .sexual  organs,  and 
were  designated  by  the  heavens  the  principal  places  in  which  the  disease  made 
l^arance.  Among  the  conjunctions  the  most  probable  cause  seems  to  have 
that  of  ^thf»  disciples  of)  Mars  with  (the  very  numerous  prie.stessos  of)  Venus.  * 
M>iid  theory  ascribed  the  disease  to  local  causes  merely ;  another  considered  it  a 
formation  of  the  leprosy;  again  another  referred  it  to  an  importation  from 
a  and  America;  lastly  it  was  considered  a  di(jea.<;e  known  to  Antiquity  and  long 
ng,  bat  raised  to  an  epidemic  under  especially  unfavorable  conditions,  and  then 
alized.  The  latter  opinion  is  most  probable,  for  in  the  last  decennium  of  the 
se&torj,  and  especially  before  and  during  the  campaign  of  Charles  VIII.  (1495^ 
ml  heat  prevailed,  alternating  with  inundations,  failure  of  crops  and  famine. 
>rer  and  above  these,  was  collected  togi'ther  a  soldiery  of  the  very  worst  kind,  a 
ire  of  all  people  and  of  many  races,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  horribly 
roai  coBtoms  of  the  "  Landsknechtc^ ",  after  severe  hardships  and  the  worst 
joos,  in  a  period  of  temporary  abundance  rioted  and  roiled  in  the  deepest  mire 
uitljr  last.  It  maybe  remarked  also  that  the  then  "modern"  svphilis  at  first 
ed   nothing  injurious  to  one's  reputation,  but  was  regarded,   like  any  other 

e.  AS  a  misfortune.  This  idea  was  held  even  as  late  as  the  ICth  century:  in 
ui  Proksch,  following  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  relate.s,  a  man  \*ho  had  not  had 
•ease  at  least  once  was  regarded  as  boorish  and  no  gentleman !  Nothing 
n  wmn  yet  known  of  its  specific  cau.s«'  and  occasion,  but  syphilis  wps  looked  upon 
ew  (a«  we  would  way  miasmatic-contagious)  disease,  whose  oricin  was  referred 

descent  from  the  liver  into  the  genitals  etc.  —  in  accordance  with  the  conlem- 
r  theories.     Perhaps  the  general  and  extreme  tolerance  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 


e  linen  shirts,  which  at  that  period  began  to  supplant  woolen  garments,  were 
so  considered  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  disease.  ^ 
21 
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sexual  matters  particularly  may  have  bad  something;  to  do  with  this  charitable  (ob- 
elusion ;  for  purity  of  morals,  especially  among  the  higher  classes,  was  durmg  tha 
period  a  rare  phenomenon. 

6.   THE  MEDICAL  PB0FES8I0N  DUBIHa  THE  MIDDLE  AaE8,  E8PEGIALLT  IV  THEU 
LATTEB  HALF.    PHABMA0IE8  AND  OTHEB  IHSTXTUTIOHS 
FOB  THE  8EBVIGE  OF  THE  SIOK. 

The  relations  of  the  medical  profession,  cs[>ecially  in  the  last  half  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  its  culture  and  position  with  respect  to  private  individual! 
and  to  societ}*.  differed  in  very  many  respects  fiT>m  those  existing  both 
earlier  and  later,  and  therefore  offer  especial  interest. 

Above  all  there  developed,  in  accordance  with  tlie  greater  number  of 
nations  now  entering  upon  cultivation  and  with  the  grades   of  gencni 
culture,  prosperity  etc.  to  which  they  had  attained,  more  distinct  characta^ 
istics,  and  thus  a  greater  multiplicity  of  conditions,  than   liad  appcaid 
among  the  Ancients.     Then  the  clerical  element  at  this  {>eriod  was,  it  ii 
true,  still  predominant  in  medicine  just  as  in  all  other  sciences  and  aiU. 
e.  g.  architecture,  painting  etc.;  still  the  secular  element  again  manifested 
itself  in  a  higher  degree  than  was  the  case  during  the  first  half  of  tlie 
Middle  Ages.      Physicians    for   the   so-called   common-people   continued, 
indeed,  to  be  "  for  the  most  part  monks,  who  troubled  themselves  littk 
about  the  advance  of  medical  science  ;  physicians  out  of  self-interest,  wlio 
stained  the  god -like  art  with  superstition  * — yet  not  they  alone,  for  ItJ 
practice  too  was  prone  to  the  latter.     The  Churc^h  had  taken  iK)SScs8ion  of 
medicine,  ostensibly  to  exercise  and  develop  it  onl}'  for  the  glorj*  of  fiod 
and   celestial   profit,    but   in    fact   chiefly   for   earthly   lucre.     It  thereby 
occasioned  not  only  the  total  sei)aration  of  surgery  and  medicine,  but  Wkt- 
wise  gave  rise  to  a  totally  distinct  medical  and  surgical    faculty,  with 
numerous  subdivisions  of  the  latter.    Moreover  the  separation  of  pharmMT 
from  the  duties  of  the  physician,  Avhich  developed  rapidly  towards  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  agency  of  the  a[K)thecary- shops,  new  to 
the  West,  introduced  a  diflTerent  type  of  practice  from  that  which  prevtiM 
when  physicians  also  regularly  devoted  themselves  to  the  prepantioD  of  i 
medicines.    It  was,  however,  the  guild-system  (borrowed  from  the  RomtM) 
which  characterized  most  forcibl}'  the   practice  of  the  last  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages  —  a  system  which  manifested  its  peculiar  influence  as  well  ii 
the  privileges  of  the  universities,  their  grades  and  honors  and  their  guild- 
like curriculum,  as  in  the  concession  of  the  exercise  of  higher  i.  e.  int^nal 
practice   awakened   thereby.      This   influence   was   displayed   too  in  the 
genuine  guilds  of  the  surgical  faculty,  so  lightly  esteemed  by  the*  phj'siciaM 
and  scorned  in  civil  and  political  life  as  followers  of  a  dishonorable  ''trade" 
tind  therefore  them.selves  *'  dishonorable  *\     Besides  the  latter,  all  sorts  of 
empirics  and  empiric  families  carried  on  business  as  "Irregulars**,  and 
thus  a   luxuriant   and   grotesque   charlatanry  grew  up,  which  di^^rsoed 
practice  from  this  time  forward  down  to  the  last  centur}-  —  and  i 
lands  to  the  present  day. 
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Medical  instruction,  as  we  have  seen,  was  imparted  in  the  early  por- 
ion  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  individual  physicians,  as  in  Antiquity',  and 
specially  by  clerical  physicians,  as  among  the  Benedictines.  At  a  later 
eriod  instruction  was  given  in  the  monastic  schools,  where  medicine  was 
inght  under  the  title  '^  physica  ",  a  designation  which  proved  permanent. 
>esides  this,  private  study  of  the  writings  of  actual  and  (for  the  time) 
ipable  physicians  contributed  to  the  knowledge  then  required.  ^ 

After  the  year  1000,  however,  secular  or  semisecular  faculties  —  there 
ere  also  married  clerics  —  stepped  freely  into  the  foreground,  as  at 
silomo  and  Mont]>ellier.  These  faculties  imparted  theoretic  instruction 
cclusively,  in  accordance  with  a  regular  curriculum,  while  practice  was 
amed  fVom  a  practising  physician.  Besides  physicians  proper  fafter  the  ' 
lea  of  that  day,  a  conception  preserved  down  to  the  present  century), 
tese  institutions  of  learning  formed  also  surgeons  of  the  higher  and  lower 
asses. 

Although  these  colleges  were  not  originally  recognized  as  state  insii- 
itions  of  learning,  3*et  a  complete  course  of  stud}'  there  gave  to  the  physician 
creased  reputation  from  the  guarantee  thereby  afforded  of  the  attainment 
'  medical  capacity  and  maturity.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  still  greater 
*gree  when  Salerno  was  raised  by  Roger  and  Frederick  II.  to  the  position 
'a  legal  placeof  examination, as  well  as  an  educational  institution  author- 
ed by  the  state. 

The  universities  proper,  which,  however,  devoted  themselves  to  teach- 
ig  simply,  not  to  inde|>endent  investigation,  and  whose  rigid  curriculum 
d  not  difl'er  greatly  from  that  of  Salerno,  soon  stepped  into  the  place  of 
lese  schools.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  more  accurately 
5wn  to  the  Reformation  (which  introduced  Protestant  universities),  their 
rivileges  were  granted  almost  exclusively  by  the  |X)pe.  Subsequentl}' 
lese  were  granted  chiefly  by  the  sovereign  or  the  state.  The  universities 
ive  to  the  cities  in  which  they  were  located  much  of  their  importance. 
ot  infrequently,  in  consequence  of  dissensions  with  the  city  or  state 
ithorities,  they  migrated  in  toto,  professors,  students  and  paraphernalia, 
)  some  other  place,  even  to  distant  cities,  an  exodus  of  which  our  modern 

Daremberg  gives  us  an  inventory  of  the  books  left  bj'  a  canon  of  Paris  in  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  centur,v  before  the  invention  of  printing.  They  are  not  so 
very  few:  I  have  seen  far  smaller  libraries  among  physicians  of  the  present  day  : 
indeed,  with  a  country  practitioner  I  once  found  upon  a  small  wooden  table, 
besides  some  knick-knacks,  five  medical  works.  The  canon's  library  contained  a 
part  of  Avicenna,  Isaac,  the  Lilium  medicinae,  Rosa  Anglica,  Passionarius, 
Hippocrates'  Aphorisms,  John  of  St.  Amand.  Rhazes  ad  Almansorem.  Gariopon- 
tu«.  Mesae,  Averrhoes,  one  book  of  Galen,  Serapion,  Lanfranc,  William  of  Salicet, 
the  Tacuin  and  a  few  others.  The  library  of  an  apothecary  of  the  year  1402 
wa.<i  not  much  smaller.  In  the  15th  century  one  of  the  largest  public  libraries  in 
Spain  contained  only  120  works.  Of  course  the  "pagan  "  writers  —  as  through- 
oat  the  whole  Middle  Ages  —  if  not  under  the  ban,  were  at  least  stigmatized  as 
heretical. 
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^*  Studentonausziige ''  form  onl}*  a  caricature.^  OccasioDally  new  univer 
sities  or  perhaps  branches  of  an  old  one  were  thus  established.  In  fhis  wty 
the  university  of  Leipsic  is  due  to  an  emigration  of  the  students  of  Prague, 
and  Padua  owes  its  universit}*  to  an  exodus  of  the  students  of  Bologna^ 
while  branches  of  the  latter  university  were  also  established  in  Siena  and 
Florence.  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  war  or  disease,  an  entire  nnivenitj 
removed  temporarily  to  another  place,  subsequently  returning  to  its  original 
seat.  Thus  the  university  of  Heidelberg  in  1491  removed  to  Speyer  in 
conse(iuence  of  the  plague;  in  1563  it  removed  again  to  Oppenbeim,  ii 
1564  to  Eppingen  and  in  1604  to  Frankfort  and  Weinheira.  The  univen- 
ities  were  originally'  free  and  voluntar}*  associations  of  teachers  and 
students.  The  earliest  German  universities  were  the  same,  and  moat  of 
them  were  organized  after  the  model  of  the  university  of  Paris.  Such  wai 
e.  g.  the  university  of  Prague,  to  which,  indeed,  the  first  eight  teaehen 
(among  them  one  medical  teacher)  were  called  from  the  school  of  Puii 
In  this  way  Paris  attained  for  the  first  time  through  its  universit}'  great 
influence  upon  Germany.  Besides  the  university  of  Prague,  the  following 
institutions  were  also  modeled  after  Paris  :  The  universities  of  Viennit 
Heidelberg,  Cologne  (indirectly  from  Prague),  Leipsic,  Rostock,  Greifik 
walde,  Erfurt  (largely),  Louvain  (through  Cologne),  Treves,  Freibaig 
(from  Vienna),  Ingolstadt.  -^Some  of  their  Statutes  begin  with  a  eulogr 
of  their  alma  matter  of  Paris.  From  Paris  too  the  whole  system  of 
Scholasticism,  the  quarrels  between  Nominalism  and  Realism  and  the 
predominance  of  the  theological  faculty  were  adopted.  Bologna,  the 
second  pattern  university,  was  taken  as  a  model  by  Basle  and  Tiibingea 
alone."  (Banke.)  —  At  the  outset  the  teachers  were  not  divided  into 
faculties,  but  the  same  professors  lectured  on  medicine,  jurisprudence  and 
theology.  Tt  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  these  professors  were  divided 
into  faculties,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  medical  faculty  followed  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law  and  philosophy.  Pirii 
received  her  medical  faculty  in  1215,  and  Fpsala  not  until  1595.  All  of 
these  organized  themselves  into  guilds,  held  guild-banquets  and  maintwned 
guild-(|narrel8.  There  were  always  two  (one  of  the  theoretical,  and  one  of 
the  practical  branches),  more  rarely  three  or  four,  of  these  teachers,  of  whoa 
the  professors  of  medicine  lectured  also  on  botany  etc.  So  also  the  teacher 
of  anatomy  (included  in  the  curriculum  from  the  time  of  Mondino,  and 
practically  demonstrated  by  dissections,  especially  in  Italy  and  France) 
often  made  sport  of  the  teacher  of  botany,  the  teacher  of  botany  of  the 
professor  of  physics  etc.,  just  as  the  medical  pn)fessor8  do  to-da^-  in  very 
many  universities,  though  we  profess  to  have  long  outstripped  the  31iddle 
Ages.  One  of  the  chief  means  of  instruction  were  the  disputations  between 
the  8tud(Mits,  in  which  they  wore  expected  t<^  prove  their  knowledge  anddes- 

1.  Sueli  an  exodus  from  Oxfor«i  occurred  in  120!>.  Three  thoupand  profpcaon  aed 
stu<l»nts  withdrew  to  f'junbridL'e.  Maidstone  and  Keadin^r  and  continued  abfcvt 
for  fivv  yours.     In  modern  parlance  Oxford  was  "boycotted".     (H.) 
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:it  J  in  repartee.  Besides  these  ordinary  scholastic  and  Arabian  polemics 
sre  was  arranged  each  3'ear  a  general  "  grand  debate  "  (disputationes  de 
olibet).  This,  however,  finally  degenerated,  so  that  at  last  provision  was 
fide  for  the  jests  of  the  listeners  and  the  participants  by  a  '^  disputatio  de 
isestionibas  miris  principalibus  '\  marked  by  wit  and  obscenity.  This  cus- 
m  was  prohibited  at  Heidelberg  for  the  first  time  in  1518.  The  students 
aited  themselves,  for  the  most  part  in  accordance  with  their  nationalit}', 
ito  so-called  *' Nations  *V  which,  however,  did  not  contain  exclusively 
tpresentatives  of  the  nation  from  which  the}*  derived  their  names,  though 
lese,  of  coarse,  formed  the  chief  contingent.  These  "  Nations  "  had  their 
pecial  assembly-rooms,  their  own  property,  and  when  necessar}*  supported 
tieir  own  members  etc.  There  were  many  establishments,  so-called 
bursie'*,"  where  students  received  board  and  lodging,  or  the  former  onl}-, 
r  necessary  fi'ee  of  expense.  The  preliminar}*  education  was  also  obtained 
kt  the  universities  (as  in  £nglish  universities  of  the  present  day),  and 
rithin  the  philosophical  faculty.  Of  course  holidays  and  vulgarity  were 
lot  lacking.  In  Italy  the  carnival  was  an  especial  occasion  of  festivity, 
ind  notorious  for  its  rudeness.  The  number  of  students  was  relatively  very 
arge.  While  the  most  popular  German  universities,  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
lad,  the  former  (in  1883-84)  5,221  students,  and  the  latter  (in  the  summer 
>f  1884)  4,154,  Oxford  in  1340  is  said  to  have  had  no  less  than  14,000, 
Paris,  about  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  12,000,  and  Bologna,  though 
attended  chiefl}'  by  students  of  law  only,  is  said  to  have  had  10,000.  Of 
x>ar8e  there  ma}-  have  been  among  these  students  numerous  learned 
:agabonds,  of  whom  there  was  at  a  later  period  such  a  host  under  the 
itle  of  "  travelling  scholars  "  (fahrende  Schiiler).  but  yet  these  numbers 
ure  astonishing,  even  if  we  admit  that  some  exaggeration  and  incorrect 
iguring  (university-statistics,  whicii  here  and  there  also  to-day  smack 
K>mewhat  of  watering-place  statistics  !)  ma}-  have  crept  in.  Complete 
iberty  of  removal  fVom  one  university  to  another  (Freiziigigkeit)  was  per- 
nitted  to  the  students,  and  the  grades  of  domestic  and  foreign  universities 
rere  every wliere  regarded  as  equivalent. 

The  teachers  for  a  long  period  received  no  salary  —  except  at  Salerno, 
v'here  they  were  paid  from  the  outset.  They  depended  upon  the  receipts 
'rom  benefices,  their  lectures,  their  examination  and  graduating  fees  and 


In  the  University  of  Paris  there  were  four  '*  Nations":  that  of  France,  wliich  in- 
claded  the  bishoprics  or  metropolitan  provinces  of  Paris,  Sens,  Rheiins  and 
Bour;:e«.  with  all  southern  Kurope  (Spain,  Italy  etc.):  that  of  England,  including 
the  British  Isles  and  all  northern  and  eaHtorn  Europe;  the  Normandy  nation, 
confined  to  the  province  of  the  same  name;  and  the  Picardj-  nation,  representing 
thf*  dioceses  of  Beauvais,  Noyon,  Amiens.  Laon  and  Terouanne  or  des  Morins. 

From  these  arose  the  modern  term  *  Bursclien  ".  The  "  landsmannschnftlichen 
Torps"  of  the  present  day,  e.  g.  **die  Rhenanen",  "die  Westphalen ''  etc.  are 
descendants  or  relics  of  these  "  Nations".  The  "  Colleges"  and  "  Halls"  of  the 
Kniclish  universities  are  the  sole  remains  of  the  mediaeval  '*bur.«.T  '  and  pre- 
paratory schools. 
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their  practice  alone.  Many  of  tbem.  in  consequence  of  the  small  profit  of 
their  teaching,*  if  the}'  were  not  already  bisliops  or  arch-bishopa  also.occa- 
pied  tiie  office  of  ordiuar}'  ph3'sicians  to  one  of  the  greater  or  lesser  potn. 
tatcs  (at  that  time  as  numerous  as  vermin,  particularly  in  Italy ),  or  they  fiiUd 
the  iK)8ition  of  city  physician.  In  somewhat  later  times  the  professoriai 
salaries,  however,  were  sometimes  tolerabi}'  high,  as  at  Pavia  in  1399, 171 
lire-  per  month,  though  others,  on  the  contrar}',  received. onl}-  22,  or  even 
4  lire.  One  of  the  professors  of  medicine  at  Tiibingen  in  1491  received  u 
annual  salary  of  only  171  marks  (about  J?43),  and  the  other  only  about  140 
marks  (>3j).  The  highest  salary  was  paid  to  the  professor  of  jurisprudence, 
Avho  received  205  marks  (about  $51).  These  professors  too,  in  a  memoml 
to  the  Reichstag  at  Rottenburg,  calloil  themselves  "  poor  fellows".  In  Monl- 
pellier  until  the  15th  century  the  professors  were  dependent  upon  their  honor- 
aria, or  the  two  professors  of  the  medical  faculty,  one  was  its  dean.  Assis- 
tants to  the  chair  t)f  the  professor  were  found  in  the  baccalaurei,  lioentiati 
and  doctores.  Bologna  in  1451  had  no  less  than  170  professors.  Papal  bolk 
determined  the  text-books.  Thus  e.  g.  such  a  bull  in  the  13th  eentuiy  desig- 
nated the  ^'Aphorisms"  of  Hippocrates,  his  "I)e  ratione  vietus  in  acutis". 
the  treatise  of  Theophilus  "  De  corporis  humani  fabrica  '\  Honain  tod 
.Kgidius  of  Corbeil.  These  designations  continued  in  force  far  into  the 
foUowing  ages.* 

1.  Complete  tVcedom  in  the  choice  of  teachers  prevailed,  so  that  the  studentu  were 

not  confined  to  any  one  university  and  thus  had  their  teachers  materially  in  their 
power,  particularly  as  the  latter  were  formally  chosen  or  accepted  by  tbe 
students. 

2.  A  lira  at  present  is  worth  about  19  cents.     (H. ) 

3.  What  were  at  least  the  popular  medical  authorities  in  En^iland  during  the  Ulk 

century  may  be  jrathered  from  Chaucer's  "Doctour  of  Phisik": 
"Wei  knew  he  the  olde  Esculapius 
And  Deyscorides,  and  eek  Risus  (perhaps  KufTus) 
Olde  Vpocras,  Haly  and  Galyen, 
Serapion,  Razis  and  Avycen, 
Averrois,  Damascien  and  Constantyn, 
Bernard  and  Gatcsden  and  Oilbertyn." 
Hu-.«er  furnishes  us  with  the  following  programme  of  the  carriculum  at  the  uwtt- 
sity  of  Leipsic  about  the  .<ame  period  : 

I 


MoUK. 


FIK.ST  Vkak. 


I 


Skconi>  Ykak. 


Third  Ybab. 


\.M. 


Kir>t  canon  of  Aviocnna  ,      Thu  "Ar;*  parva*'  of  Ga-       The    "  Aphurf«iBt**   of 
rith   iho  vxplanatiuDs  of  >  Icn.  with  the  exiMjsition  of    IlippocrBtea,  with  theeoB- , 
I  Torrigiuno.  nienUries   of   Galea  aM 


Jacob  of  Kuril. 


Itook  IX   of   UhazPH  ad 
I  I>   \f         AhiiansonMU,  whh  llie  «'X- 
*  •     '  po>ition  «)f  Arculanus. 


Fir^t  U:u,  fourth  liook  of 
th<>  canon  of  Avicenna. 


Fourth  fen.  Iti  book  d ! 
the  canoa  of  Avkenu. 
with  the  commeaurj  of 
l>iou8  de  Gar  bo  or  HofOi 


.,  ,,  ^,  The  *'  iMictorcs"  rf'fi«I  »oino  work  aIou<l,  in  this  "  semester*'  the  *'  ProcDoatkoa'*  ■ 

"*-^*-        of  IIipi>,Mrat..s. 


The  prograniiiie  ud<Is:       'Anatontia  t-aw  corporis  int^ectio  singulis  anni^,  corpore 
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The  legal  age  for  entering  upon  the  office  of  teacher  —  as  well  as  into 
aal  practice  —  was  the  21st  year,  and,  besides  other  qualifications,  in 
se  prejudiced  times  legitimacy  of  birth  was  also  required.  This  was  a 
^stion  (often  rather  critical  in  those  days),  the  answer  of  which  belonged 
•perly  rather  to  the  father  or  mother  of  the  party  concerned  than  to  the 
dent  himself.  Permission  to  teach  was  at  first  free  to  all ;  then  it 
3  granted  or  sold  by  the  chief  magistrates,  the  Faculty  or  University. 
was  not  until  later,  when  great  abuses  became  practised  in  connection 
.h  this  power,  that  the  privilege  was  associated  with  a  definite  examina- 
n  or  a  fixed  term  of  stud}'.  Thus  an}-  person  after  three  years'  stud}'  at 
ris  could  impart  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  though  he  could 
t  practice,  and  then  borc  the  title  of  Baccalaureus  (Bachalarius).  After 
ree  years  more  he  became  a  "JIagister",  particularly  a  "  Magister  in 
lysica",  when  he  could  lecture  in  all  departments  of  medicine  and  for 
e  .first  time  could  practice.  The  number  of  these  teaching  *' Magistri " 
is  often  very  great,  so  that  e.  g.  at  Ingolstadt  alone  in  1492  thirty  such 
srsons  lectured  on  Arist^Hle.  These  "  Magistri  "  and  "  Baccalaurei  "  took 
le  place  of  our  '•  Privatdocenten  ".  The  university  professors,  in  contra- 
istinction  to  the  sui^eons  and  the  teachers  of  Salerno,  during  the  Middle 
kgea  were  clerics,  and  were  also  condemned  to  celibacy —  hence  the  long 
)be  —  unless  a  special  disi>ensation  to  the  contrary  was  obtained.  In 
ranee  they  did  not  receive  permission  to  marry  until  in  1452.  After  this 
ime  the}'  no  longer  scorned  surgery  so  much  as  before.  They  were  classed 
mong  the  teachers  of  the  lil^eral  arts,  and  were  accordingl}'  distinguished 
.s ''Artistje",  a  title  which  still  lingers  iimong  the  teachers  of  fencing, 
lancing  and  equestrianism  in  our  universities.  There  were  also  female 
eachers  of  medicine  originally  at  Salerno,  who,  b}'  the  way,  occupied  thein- 
elves  with  a  curious  treatment  of  ulcers,  for  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
oftness  of  their  hands,  they  wen*  in  especial  demand.  "Academic  freedom  * 
lates  from  the  year  1057  or  1055,  when  Frederick  I.  Barbarossa  took  the 
irofessors  under  his  protection,  permitted  them  to  sojourn  at  any  univer- 
ity  and  liberated  the  students  from  the  jurisdiction  of  everyone  save  their 
>wn  pnifessors  and  the  bishop. 

Besides  the  already  named  grades  of  physicians  proper  —  the  Baccal- 
lureus  and  the  Magister  in  Physica,  which  latter  corresponded  pretty  nearly 
o  our  mcxlern  *•  Doctor*'  —  there  was  also  at  that  period  the  grade  of 
>i>cU>r,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  12th  century,  but  came  into 
'ogue  in  its  present  sense  at  a  much  later  period.  In  earlier  times,  on  the 
!ontrary,   it  belonged,  and  was  assigned  only   to  teachers   proper.     The 


exaninii  olilnto,  habel)it»ir,  sine  qua  nulla  perlVcta  morVxjruni  et  humana*  con>ti- 
tutioiii.<«  coj;nitio. —  Disputaiionis  exercitiuni  non  demerit.  ' 

It  will  be  .scf'n  that  the  lectures  he;:an  tarly  (O  A.  M.  in  summer  and  7  A.  M.  in 
wtiiferi,  and  tliat  there  \ver«.'  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  a  dny.  In  early  tiri;es 
the  students  themselves  selected  the  authors  for  stu<ly  and  explanaticm,  but  at  a 
later  period  thi.s  question  was  determined  for  them  by  the  authorities.     (II,) 
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graduation  fees  almost  everj* where  were  high,  and  were  paid  partl3*  in  moncj, 
partly  in  articles  of  industr}-  etc.,  and  this  latter  system  has  been  prasenped 
down  to  the  present  day  under  the  form  of  obligator}'  presents  to  the 
examining  professors.  These  ^'  presents  "  consisted  of  gloves,  sundry  yank 
of  cloth,  hats,  caps  etc.,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  Um 
doctors'  banquet.  Graduation  at  Salerno  cost  in  money  about  $60 ;  la 
Paris  it  is  said  to  have  cost  as  much  as  ilOOO,  a  colossal  sum  when  «c 
consider  tlie  relative  value  of  money  in  those  days.  Originally  the  pope 
gave  to  the  faculties  the  permission  to  administer  degrees.  The  Fm 
faculty  graduated  a  doctor  of  theology  for  the  first  time  in  1231.  Aftff 
the  14th  century,  however,  the  emperor  also  authorized  the  faculties  to 
graduate  students.  The  Doctorate  was  bestowed  upon  •*  learned  ",  i.  e.  int«^ 
nal  physicians  alone,  and  these  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  maintaia 
the  doctrines  and  methods  of  treatment  etc*,  which  had  been  delivered  to 
them  (just  as  in  Eg}'pt).  Even  surgeons  were  educated  in  the  schoolf  of 
the  earlier  periods,  e.  g.  at  Salerno,  and  the  custom  of  the  latter  school  wm 
transmitted  to  all  the  Italian  universities.  In  Vienna  too,  as  early  as  the 
15th  century,  separate  lectures  upon  surgery  were  delivered,  long  befoR 
this  was  done  in  any  other  German  university.  The  curriculum  appointed 
for  surgeons  included  fewer  branches  and  a  shorter  term  of  study  than  thtf 
of  physicians  proper,  and  was  also  characterized  by  the  fact  that,  aoooidiag 
as  one  wished  to  become  a  higher  or  an  inferior  surgeon,  the  courseof  stodj 
was  differently  fmmed,  even  in  respect  to  the  language  emplo3-ed  in  instnw- 
tion  and  examination.  This  for  higher  surgeons  alone  was  the  Latin,  whik 
for  the  lower  it  was  their  native  tongue.  The  superior  surgeon  only  coaU 
be  a  '•  Magister  in  Cliirurgia ".  In  the  universities  outside  of  ItaU*  the 
surgeons  were  not  considered  members  of  the  faculty  (in  Paris  not  of  the 
Sorbonne),  but  as  subordinate  to  that  body,  and  such  was  the  case,  indeed, 
from  the  beginning  onward.  Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  IHth  centoij, 
there  developed  at  Paris  a  rival  institution,  the  fraternit,v  of  sapefior 
surgeons,*  which  claimed  the  right  of  teaching  and  examination  in  surgnrr, 
wiis  nominally,  indeed,  subordinate  to  the  University,  but  was  in  fact  veiy 
little  under  the  control  of  the  latter.  This  inde]>endence  was  oi)en]y  m»ai- 
fested  in  imparting  the  grade  of  *' Magister  in  Chirurgia",  which  oorree* 
pondetl  to  that  of  "  Magister  in  Physica  "  and  entitled  the  recipient  to  a 
similar  dress  with  the  latter  ("  Chirurgiens  de  la  longue  robe**).  Subonfia- 
ate  again  to  these  were  the  inferior  surgeons,  who  at  the  outset 
always  instructed  by  the  superior  (and  often  too  at  a  later  i)eriod 
many  struggles),  until,  in  consecjuence  of  quarrels  relative  to  rank,  the 
Faculty,  from  envy  and  jealousy  against  the  higher  surgeons,  took  the 
lower  under  their  instruction  and  protection,  although  the  business  of  the 
latter  was  regarded  as  di8rei)utal)le.  As  '•  (Miirurgiens  de  la  courte  robe" 
they  were  also  permitted  to  wear  a  short  black  gown  trimmed  with  \'dvct 
In  England  at  an  early  period  there  were  schools  and  universities  in 


Or  Confrerit' de  Sainl-Cnme.     ill.) 
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;h  medical  instruction  was  imparted.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  the 
r,  hewever,  English  physicians  went,  as  a  rule,  to  Montpellier  and 
s  :   Ibr  in  the  English  universities  of  that  period  (as  at  the  present  day) 

a  few  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  while  Mont- 
ler  and  Paris  enjoyed  so  great  a  reputation,  that  the  number  of  students 
he  university  of  the  latter  city  e.  g.  in  the  13th  century  exceeded  even 
:  of  the  onlinary  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Oermany,  besides  a  few  physicians-in-ordinary,  had  for  a  long  period 
>ther  medical  faculty  than  the  bath-keepers  and  barbers.  Instruction 
heir  respective  arts  was  imparted  b}-  the  skilled  brothers  of  the  trade, 
seialU'  after  these  were  organized  into  guilds.  The  regulation  prevailed 
t  no  bath-keeper  should  take  more  than  three  apprentices.  Sons  of 
sters  of  their  art  were  compelled  to  undergo  instruction  for  two  years, 
Idren  of  other  persons  for  four  years.  Their  examination  was  often  made 
ph^'sicians,  or  at  least  in  the  presence  of  physicians  j  frequently,  how- 
sr,  by  the  guild  alone.  A  sample  of  work  ("  Meisterstiick  ",  masterpiece), 
isisting  originally  in  sharpening  a  knife,  later  in  preparing  certain  salves 
plasters,  was  required. 

Only  the  higher  German  Wundarzte  were  educated  abroad,  and  espe- 
illy  in  Italian  and  French  schools.  So  great  were  the  sacrifices  necessary 
IHX>care  an  education  in  these  schools,  that  such  surgeons  are  not  found 

Germany  until  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  frontier 
Lies  Strassbnrg  and  Basel,  and  also  in  Vienna.  Even  then,  however,  they 
ire  ver}'  scarce,  though,  as  Pfolspeundt  tells  us,  some  surgeons  immigrated 
to  Germany  from  Italy  at  an  early  date.  Apothecaries  received  their  in- 
ruction  originally  partly  from  ph3*sicians,  partly  from  Masters  in  their 
^partment.  Thus  the  French  apothecaries  e.  g.  in  the  13th  century  took 
1  oath  : 

*' To  honor,  esteem  and  sorve  not  only  the  doctors  of  medicine  who  instructed 
em  in  the  knowledjse  of  the  prescriptions  of  pharnjacy,  but  also  the  teacliers  and 
aster-Apothecaries:  to  speak  no  evil  of  either,  and  to  do  everything  which  may  con- 
ibute  to  the  honor,  reputation,  embellishment  and  majesty  of  medicine.  Also  in  no 
%x  to  touch  the  forbidden  parts  of  women,  except  in  the  extremest  necessity." 

This  latter  clause  seems  to  hint  at  some  very  curious  customs  on  the  part 
■  the  apothecaries  of  those  times,  which  are  explained  and  authenticated 
ill  more  clearly  by  the  advice  of  Saladin  of  Asculo  that  apothecaries 
u»uld  marr}-  early,  ^*  because  in  this  way  their  youtliful  vigor  would  be 
irl>ec1  and  the}*  would  become  quiet,  gentle  and  decorous  ".  Apothecaries 
:  this  time  (and  long  after)  were  allowed  to  treat  internal  diseases.  In 
ift  there  were  apothecary -surgeons  etc..  as  in  England  at  the  present  day. 
1  France  after  1336  their  term  of  study  lusted  four  years.  At  the  termin- 
ion  of  this  period  they  were  required  to  make  a  '•  masterpiece  ".  Their 
lowledge  was  exi)ected  to  extend  to  the  reading  of  prescriptions,  tlie 
imprehension  of  the  Antidotarium  of  Nicholas,  and  the  skilful  manufac- 
ire  of  confections. 
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Veterinary  instruction  was  probabl}'  imparted  simply  by  the  -  Tracti- 
tioners  "  of  that  branch  ;  possibly  also  by  a  few  higher  physicians.  S>  too 
the  midwives  instructed  each  other  in  their  art  or  want  of  art,  and  at  leMt 
in  the  eloquence  necessary  for  teaching  the  aforesaid  art  llie\'  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  lacking. 

The  bod}'  of  practitioners  —  lx)th  practice  and  migratiou  were  evm- 
wliere  free  —  was,  as  we  have  already  parti}-  seen,  divided  in  manifold  wayi 
Fii*st  of  all  were  the  liigher  and  lower  practitioners,*  the  latter  I^eginoing 
with  the  surgeons,  while  the  former  included  only  the  physicians.  By  the 
latter  were  at  first  understood  only  the  numerous  clerical  physicians.  wh§ 
of  course  treated  the  sick  with  charms,  exorcisms  etc.  The«e,  as  alrea«lj 
mentioned,  practised  medical  treatment  in  this  |)erioil.  but  in  generd. 
though  they  professed  ''  to  interest  themselves  in  the  sick  through  compa*- 
sion  only,  thcjy  yet  acciuired  wealth  b}'  avarice  and  deceit ".  rather  thu 
treated  the  sick  with  care,  so  that  even  the  (.'ouncil  of  Vienna  (1312) 
ordered  :  •*  In  future  the  laity  only  shall  superintend  hospitals,  in  onler  tbal 
the  sick  may  he  better  cared  for."  Accordingly,  even  at  this  time,  tb«e 
must  have  been  '"  hospital  piiysicians." 

The  higiier  physicians,  who  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  15th  centurj-  U-gia 
to  belong  ciiiefly  to  the  laity,  were  authorized  to  practice  all  branches  of 
medicine  in  all  places,  and  were  called  Physici  ('*  Puchterzte  ".  in  contiul 
to  the  clerical  physicians  or  ''  Seelena»rzte  "),  Magistri  in  Pliysica,  and  liter 
Doctores  Mediciuje.  I'ntil  the  14th  century  most  of  them  were  eiluoaud 
in  Italian  or  French  univei-sities.  whither  the  (lermans  were  comix^lleil  to  go 
from  the  lack  of  such  institutions  at  home,  and  they  always  praetiMd 
metlicine  alone.  Indexed  this  fact  became  so  much  a  distinction,  that  it 
alone  seemed  adapted  to  give  the  higher  medical  rank.  From  the  fellow 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris  an  oath  was  recjuired  that  they  would  not  join  tlie 
surgeons  —  a  regulation  in  which  malevolence  and  envy  undoubteilh'  play«d 
their  i)art  I  This  separation  was  marked  in  tlie  strongest  manner  in  France, 
and  was  followed  also  in  Germany,  where  the  occupatitm  of  surgery  made 
one  ''  disreputable  ".  This  was  never  the  casc  in  Italy,  since  there  many 
physicians,  and  even  teachers,  did  not  occupy  themselves  exclasively  with 
medicine,  but  also  practise<l  surgery,  in  which  case  they  had  the  required 
operations  performed  by  assistants.''  Clerical  physicians  belonged  to  the 
lower  Jis  well  as  the  higher  clergy  ;  but  those  who  sprung  from  the  lower 


1.  A  Silesian  docuiiKMit  of  l.'Jol".  distintruishes :  '"  Kunstarezl.  wundarczt.  Trowen.  dj 

»lo  was.sir  b«?sften  ami  apthoker."'  Sebastian  Brant  makes  a  distinction  as  folk)**: 
a  pliysician  ^ivos  sour  and  bitter  drinks,  that  the  patient  may  )ivt  well;  a  barlfr 
dresses  an<l  cuts  wounds. 

2.  The  same  was  tiie  case  with  the  other  arts  (including  painting:)  in  Italy.     While  in 

(Termany  thesp  were  reckoiif^d  amon^  the  guild-trades,  and  accordingly  amoBl 
the  lower  occupations  in  wliich  indentures  were  required  and  employed,  in  U»ij 
eminent  painters  wore  hlphly  este«-nied  and  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  tbe 
jruilds.  Yet  I>lircr  said  that  at  liome  he  was  mer*'!^'  tolerated  bj-  the  hi«b« 
idiiHses,  while  in  Italy  tlie  artists  wirt*  lii;:hly  rcspocted  and  prosperous. 
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iss  were  so  ignorant  that  even  tbe  Church  itself  was  forced  to  declare  the 
cceBses  of  certain  individuals  veritable  miracles,  and  to  canonize  the 
irtles  concerned.  In  case  of  the  death  of  one  of  these  clerical  physician& 
-indeed  with  other  physicians  too  —  some  writing  of  Galen,  Hippocrates 
c  was  usually  laid  in  the  coffin.  The  practice  of  medicine  was  frequently 
irbidden  to  tbe  monks  and  clergy  in  general  (e.g.  in  1131,  1162,  1212), 
ut  without  doing  much  goo<l.  The  decrees  of  the  councils  were  simply 
^ored,  even  as  regards  surgical  operations,  which  were  most  strongly  in- 
erdlcted.  (ficclesia  abhorret  a  sanguine).  In  the  ranks  of  the  higher 
lergy,  however,  were  often  found  well  educated  physicians,  as  well  as  some 
lerical  adventurers.  In  the  former  class  we  may  mention  John  of  St.  Amand, 
?eter  of  Spain  (died  1277  ;  Thesaurus  pauperum),  Simon  de  Cordo  etc. 
^moDg  the  adventurers  from  the  ranks  of  the  higher  clerg}*  were  not  a  few 
;>hy8ician8-in-ordinary,  e.  g.  William  of  Beaufet,  Canon  of  Paris  under  Philip 
IX,,  who  in  1304  exchange<l  his  practice  for  the  episcopal  chair  ;  Magister 
Wilbelm  (1233),  the  first  physician  in  Moravia,  priest  and  physicus  in 
2iiaim  etc.  To  this  office  were  chosen  the  more  capable,  or  more  frequently 
tbe  more  fortunate  physicians,  who  had  already  acquired  distinction.  As 
an  example  of  an  adventurer  we  may  mention  Peter  of  Aichspalt,  bishop 
of  Basel,  who  was  deputed  to  solicit  in  Rome  an  archbishopric  for  another 
person,  but  cured  pope  Clement  V.  of  an  ac(^idental  sickness  and  received 
for  himself  in  return  the  Electorate  of  Mayence  —  the  most  brilliant  hono- 
rariam  ever  given  to  a  physician.  Clerical  physicians  at  that  period  often 
enjoyed  church  benefices,  in  return  for  which  they  were  expected  to  instruct 
pupils  gratuitously-  and  to  treat  the  sick  without  expense  —  a  thing,  how- 
ever, which  seems  never  to  have  been  done.  Hence  the  emperor  Sigismund 
in  140G  enforced  these  regulations,  and  in  reference  to  these  benefices  says  : 
'"  Tbe  high  Magistri  in  Physica  treat  no  one  gratuitously,  and  hence  thoy  are 
going  to  bell."  Clerical  physicians,  moreover,  in  many  cities  imparted 
gratuitous  advice  on  appointed  days,  chiefly  in  the  vestibules  of  the 
churches,  whither  the  sick  were  brought,  or  whither,  if  able,  they  were 
compelled  to  come  —  a  custom,  as  it  seems,  recognizing  the  claims  of 
priestly  charity,  though  in  other  respects  the  priests  di<l  not  perform  their 
duties  ver)'    zealously,  as   the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Vienna   proves. 

We  saw  something  similar  during  the  papal  rule  in  Rome,  where  all  the 
cripples  and  sick,  with  the  beggars  etc.  collected  at  the  church  doors, 
although  no  longer  to  obtain  medical  advice  ;  and  we  also  observe  at  the 
present  day  something  analogous  in  our  advertised  hours  of  consultation 
for  the  [)oor,  which,  however,  seem  designed  to  attract  principally  the  purses 
of  the  rich. 

The  secular  ph3'sicians,  who  for  a  long  period  were  scarce,  were  for 
the  most  part  physicians-in-ordinary  or  communal  physicians,  more  rarely 
private  physicians.  As  city  physicians  —  this  trlass  already  existed  in 
North  Germany  in  the  13th  century,  and  from  this  time  began  to  be  more 
numerous  in  Germany  generally  —  they  served  only  for  a  definite  peri(xl  at 
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one  place  and  then  exchanged  for  another  ;  or  they  were  chosen  for  life  far 
a  single  place.  The  origin  of  a  class  of  free  citizens  elevated  also  tht 
medical  profession  and  increased  the  number  of  its  members.  Thus  Lubeek 
in  1316  had  a  ciruticus  (chirurgus)  with  an  annual  salary  of  16  maik% 
and  in  1477  both  a  physicus  and  a  surgeon  who  were  members  of  tk 
council.  There  were  also  others  who  were  not  members  of  the  coandL 
In  Vienna  too,  at  that  time  a  small  city,  there  were  as  early  as  1480  elevci 
phj'sicians.  They  enjoyed  salaries,  which  were  made  up  usually  partly  of 
money  and  partly  of  natural  productions  —  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  tbeltttff 
alone  were  commonly  employed,  and  this  custom  is  still  preserved  with  regaii 
to  certain  classes  of  officers  —  in  return  for  which  they  were  required  totnil 
the  poor  gratis,  others  at  a  fixed  rate.  In  Munich,  each  of  the  twodtf 
physicians  in  1325  received  a  salary  of  four  iK>unds,  about  *145.  a  samll 
be  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifty  times  its  present  value.*  Physicians-ii- 
ordinar}'  to  the  lower  courts  were  often  better  situated,  on  the  whole,  tbn 
are  their  colleagues  of  the  present  da}'  at  the  greater.  A  Mecklenburg  phy- 
sician e.  g.  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  received,  besides  quarterly  ftj 
for  both  for  himself  and  two  assistants  (one  of  whom  i)erfomied  the  dotiei 
of  an  apothecary),  an  office  rent-free,  and  was  required  in  return  to  tnit 
gratuitously  only  the  court  officials.  He  was  (>ermitted  to  receive  othtf 
patients  also,  and  these  were  expected  to  pay  both  the  medical  fee  andlbr 
any  medicine  furnished  by  the  doctor.  In  surgical  cases  they  were  alM 
required  to  provide  a  barber  to  apply  the  necessar\'  dressings.  The  Jewttk 
physicians  also,  who,  however,  thanks  to  the  hatred  of  the  ChristiaBlk 
decreased  in  numbers  more  and  more  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Age% 
belonged  (e.  g.  in  Frankfort-on-t he-Main)  to  this  class,  and  were  in  etilf 
times  appointed  physicians  to  the  emperors  or,  indeed,  to  the  popes.  At  • 
later  period,  however,  they  were  permitted,  as  a  rule,  to  treat  only  tltt 
members  of  their  own  creed,  for  this  was  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Vienna  in  1207,  and  it  was  even  forbidden  to  the  sick  to  employ  Jewiik 
physicians  under  penalty  of  the  ban.  It  was  the  duty  of  physicians  (ii 
Italy  down  to  very  recent  times),  as  soon  as  the  patient  became  severely 
ill,  to  summon  him  to  partake  of  the  sacraments,  a  practice  which  the  Jevt 
did  not  follow.  There  wei-e,  however,  even  at  that  time  too,  baptized  Jen^ 
e.  g.  a  certain  Hans  von  Costnitz  (15th  centur}*)  in  Munich.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  the  employment  of  Jewish  physicians  does  not  seem,  however,  ts 
have  been  very  strictly  observed,  for  it  was  rene\^ed  at  the  S3'Dod  of 
Baml>erg  in  1401,  and  again  at  Passau  in  1497.  On  the  latter  ooctmii 
old  women  etc.  were  also  forbidden  to  practise  medicine.  Many  "  famoui'* 
physicians  were  summ(»ned  only  for  the  duration  of  a  particular  case,  sad 


1  When  wc  compare  this  salary  with  p.  (t.  that  of  the  assistant  physician  of  tte 
"  Biirjferhospitar'  at  Worin.s  in  1HT8  ($125  and  board,  but  no  private  practiM 
it  can  b(f  ropirdcd  as  nothinj:  less  than  evidence  of  the  high  estimatiou  ofp^T 
sicians  in  mcdiii>val  times.  In  Hesse,  until  a  short  time  ago,  the  salary  of  the 
physici  amounted  to  about  $250. 
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beir  pay  was  colossal,  e.  g.  that  of  Tbaddseus  of  Florence,  who  received 
rom  pope  Honorius  IV.  100  gold  pieces  daily,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
0,000  pieces  afler  the  completion  of  the  cure.  The  chief  part  of  the 
vmctice  of  this  period  was,  however,  generall}-  of  the  worst  kind.  Uroscopy, 
ijsterioiis  feeling  of  the  pulse,  mystery  in  general,  alchemy,  sympathy 
ares,  superstition  and  astrology  (taught  even  in  the  universities)  were 
very  day  matters.  Disgusting  and  curious  remedies  and  compounds  were 
Iso  castomary.  Such  were  snakes,  toads  etc.,  dung  and  per  contra 
irecious  stones,  the  Mithridaticum,  theriticn,  universal  remedies,  incanta- 
ions,  Arabian  syrups,  juices,  pills  etc.  Hanging  tiie  patient  up  b}'  the 
*eet,  or  gouging  out  one  of  his  eyes,  so  that  the  poison  might  run  out,  was 
^^arded  as  a  cure  for  poisoning.  Such  treatment  is  even  said  to  have 
leen  the  reason  why  the  emperor  Albreclit  was  one-eyed.*  To  lie  down 
Kfore  the  coffin  of  a  saint,  still  more  to  creep  under  it,  passed  for  an 
izcellent  remedy.  Even  so  eminent  a  naturalist  as  Conrad  von  Megenberg 
in  the  year  1342  went  from  Vienna  to  Rcgensburg,  to  the  grave  of  St. 
Brhard,  for  the  sole  purpose  of ''  creeping  under  his  grave,  while  a  hymn  of 
his  own  composition  was  sung'' — and  was  thus  cured  too  of  his  hemi- 
plegia. Even  the  constant  current,  which  to-day  plays  the  same  role  in 
medical  faith  as  the  grave  of  St.  Erhard,  could  do  no  more  !  Medicines 
irere  compounde<l  in  accordance  with  idle  speculations,  or  after  mathe- 
matical formula?,  as  we  have  seen  in  Alcuindus.  The  time  for  taking  these 
mixtures  was  determined  by  the  position  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  ; 
indeed  the  very  dalliance  of  the  marriage  bed  was  medically  prescribed  fas 
unoDg  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Arabians)  with  a  view  to  secure  success. 
Ver}'  commonly,  prudential  considerations  with  respect  to  the  purse,  i.  e. 
the  lesser  or  greater  wealth  of  the  patient,  guided  the  practitioner  in  his 
prescriptions.  Even  open  swindling  seems  to  have  been  permitted,  as  we 
liave  seen  in  Gaddesden  and  others.  Moreover  old  wives,  like  those  of  the 
present  day,  shepherds,  jugglers,  flayers  and  especially  executioners,  with 
ill  similar  gentry,  dabbled  in  medical  practice.  Of  course  there  were  also 
honest  and  judicious  physicians  (measured  by  the  standard  of  the  age),  who 
may  somewhat  illumine  the  picture  of  the  practice  of  that  day.  The  murder- 
ous and  frequent  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  permit  the  really 
^reat  fidelit}'  to  duty  of  the  physicians  of  the  period,  both  generally  and  in 
ipecial  cases,  to  appear  in  the  brightest  light.  Very  many  died  in  the 
>ractice  of  their  calling.  Thus  e.  g.  at  Montpeliier,  Venice,  Florence  etc.,  at 
.ho  time  of  the  great  plague,  almost  all,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  those  who 
ought  to  protect  themselves  by  wearing  masks  filled  with  odorous  niateri- 


PtiUing  out  the  eves  was  di8>!:racefull3'  common  in  the  Middle  Ajies,  especially  as  a 
method  of  punishment.  The  Byzantine  (e.xcellentissinius,  God  save  the  mark!) 
eiuperor  Basil  If.  on  one  occasion  put  out  the  »*yes  of  15,000  Bulgarians,  leaving 
one  eye  to  one  of  everj'  thousand,  in  order  that  he  nnght  lead  his  more  un- 
fortunate fellow-sutferers  back  to  their  czar,  who,  thouj;h  certaiuly  not  a  soft- 
hearted prince,  at  sight  of  such  an  outrage,  swooned  away  and  died  in  two  days. 
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als  (and  no  one  will  venture  to  blame  them  for  it)  —  almost  all,  I  nj 
<iied  ! 

The  mode  of  visiting  and  of  payment  customary*  among  the  better 
physicians  of  the  period,  as  well  as  the  fees,  may  be  best  seen  in  the  decrm 
of  Frederick  II.  quoted  above.  In  Vienna,  in  the  15th  century,  a  singk 
visit  cost  one  gold  gulden  (about  $2.50)  ;  to-day,  on  the  average,  48  oenli, 
although  the  value  of  money  at  that  time  was  much  greater  than  at  presol 
This  appears  almost  incredible  !  That,  liowever,  individual  city-pb3'8iciui 
received  large  sums  in  gross,  and  especially  honoraria  in  kind  (e.  g.  a  wagon- 
load  of  hay  and  the  like),  we  have  already  seen.  Likewise  that  the  honor- 
arium by  previous  arrangement  might  often  be  fixed  very  high,  especitllr 
when  famous  physicians,  in  a  special  case,  travelled  to  a  remote  place  and 
were  compelled  to  tarry  there  for  some  time.  Troscopy,  which  has  beci 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  common  people  down  to  the  present  time  (aid 
is  acconlingly  still  practised  b}*  *•  speculative  "  doctors),  cost  at  Frankfort 
in  1424,  12  pfennige  (at  the  present  valuation  of  money  a  little  more  thii 
24  cents),  an  average  price  which  it  maintained  long  after  the  Middle  Aga 

Many  physicians  proper  also  devoted  their  attention  both  theoreticallr 
and  practically  to  surger}*,  especially  in  Italy,  as  we  have  already  mentioned 
In  Italy,  the  higher  surgeons  proper  (Magistri  in  Chirurgia,  Chirurgi  Phjsid) 
stood  next  to  the  physicians  in  education  and  rank,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
curriculum  of  Salerno.  To  practice  medicine  was  strictly  forbidden  tbesr 
though  this  prohibition,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  was  often  disregarded. 
They  were  the  special  operators  in  difficult  cases,  and  were  not  rarely  alio 
very  capable  theorists  and  authors.  Besides  the  magistri  in  chirurgta  there 
were  also  chirurgi  phlebotomatores.  In  France,  which,  at  the  earliest,  pos- 
sessed a  class  or  guild  of  higher  surgeons  from  the  middle  of  the  1^ 
century,  these  higher  surgeons  came  from  the  college  of  St.  Come  (founded 
about  12G0  by  Pitard).  They  belonged  to  the  laity,  for  the  Church  had 
forbidden  surgery  since  about  the  12th  century,  and  with  es[)ecial  strictneai 
in  the  13th,  and  from  this  ]>eriod  we  may  date  the  origin  of  la^'  surgeons  in 
that  country.  At  least  after  this  time  the\'  came  more  and  more  into  the 
foreground.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  class  copied  from  the  Italian 
physicians,  and  were  either  permanently  settled  (at  least  the  more  celebrated 
of  them  certainly),  or  travelled  about.  In  Germany  this  class  ai^)eared 
only  very  sparingly  and  late.  To  it  belonged  the  Wiirzburg  practitioiier 
(1312-1821)  Magister  Sifridus,  cyrnrgicus,  surnamed  **  Pfaffenarzt ";  Uie 
surgeon  Meister  Ileinrich,  a  citizen  of  Regensburg ;  at  a  later  period 
Pfolspeundt  and  Brunschwig.  Better  surgeons  appear  to  have  developed 
here  only  gradually,  after  the  complete  establishment  of  a  class  of  higher 
surgeons  in  France,  and  probabh^  also  in  Italy.  They  came  fh>m  the  daas 
of  barbers  and  bath-keepers,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
the  place  and  manner  of  their  education  (that  is  they  had  received  no  higher 
education),  but  rather  by  the  extent  of  their  technical  knowledge,  aoqolnd 
by  travelling  and  private  study.     The  '<  herniotomists  "  and  "  lithotoniali* 
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''  specialists  '  among  tliis  class.  They  travelled  about  freely,  and  were 
^'Ularly  dangerous  people  to  the  testicles,  as,  even  in  cases  of  reducible 
'^a,they  laid  hands  not  only  on  the  radix  of  the  hernia,  but  on  the  radix 
lumanity  itself,  a  method  which  was  almost  the  rule  too  until  the  18th 
m.  Surgeons-in-ordinary  also  existed.  We  have  already  seen  that 
'  were,  especialh'  in  Italy,  single  families  of  surgeons,  in  which  certain 
itive  procedures,  like  herniotomy,  rhinoplast}',  and  such  secret  "  s|)ecial- 
,  were  handed  down  from  one  member  to  another. 
The  treatment  of  wounds,  venesection,  in  short  everything  not  peculiarly 
tive.  t<.)gether  with  minor  surgery,  fell  to  the  common  surgeons 
irgi  vulgares.  Barbiers-chirnrgiens,  Chirurgiens  de  la  courte  robe),  who 
irse,  as  already  noticed,  made  as  many  encroacliments  upon  the  domain 
Mr  8Ui>eriors  as  do  our  barbei-s  of  to-day,  and  were,  it  seems,  also  just 
orant.  The  first  statement  at  least  is  supported  by  the  fact  of  their 
'ontinued  quarrels  with  the  higher  surgeons  in  Paris,  in  which  quarrels 
iculty  of  Physicians,  while  superior  to  both  branches  of  surgeons,  did 
ways  play  the  most  honorable  role. 

n  England,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  there  were  schools  at  a  verj* 
|>criod.  we  of  course  find  clerical  physicians  existing  equallj'  early. 
:e  manner  there  were  surgeons,  who,  however,  were  called  '*  Bone- 
!i  '*.  Later  the  profession  was  so  divided,  that,  besides  the  medical 
tioners,  there  called  "Physicians",  there  were  also  "Surgeons" 
ii^eons)  and  barbers  or  plaster-spreaders,  the  former  educated  in 
itions,  the  latter  by  masters.  Since  ltd  the  '-Surgeons"  have  i)os- 
I  cor|>orate  rights  procured  for  them  by  the  military-surgeon  Thomas 
itide,  and  the  physicians  Jacques  Fries  and  William  Hobbes.  and  have 
•subject  to  the  city  magistrates.  At  the  instance  of  the  latter,  in  the 
1308,  a  member  of  the  guild  of  barber  surgeons  was  appointed  to  the 
intendence  of  the  barbers,  and  likewise  in  the  year  1334  a  commission 
•ee  membei*s  was  named,  of  whom  one  was  president,  to  deliver  a 
r>n  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  a  serious  wound,  wiiich  one  John 
e'er  of  Conihill  had  undertaken.  In  like  manner  in  1360  three  sworn 
r- barbers  were  appointed  as  overseers  of  the  barbers.  Finally  in  137fi 
\\  of  examiners  for  students  of  minor  surger\*,  and  consisting  of  two 
r-barl>ers,  was  apix)inted,  in  order  by  the  skilled  examination  of  these 
is  to  protect  patients  from  wrong  treatment,  particularly  such  as  came 
the  country,  and  to  thus  keep  away  from  them  the  old  wives  who 
to  had  practised  minor  surgery  undisturbed.* 


»onHn>s  to  Toner,  the  title  of  "surgeon"  or  "  cliiriirgeon  "  was  first  recognized 
law  in  England  in  12i>9,  though  that  of  "barber-surgeon"  was  much  older. 
le  "chinirgeon"  was  educated  in  some  institution  of  learning,  and  was  therefore 
rmitted  to  wear  the  long  robe  and  a  peculiar  style  of  hat,  both  of  which  were 
nied  to  the  simple  "barber-surgeon",  who  had  received  such  education  as  he 
uld  boast  from  the  hands  of  a  "Master".  Both  barbers  and  surgeons  employed 
ariped  pole  (blue  and  white)  as  the  sign  of  their  calling,  but  while  the  barbers 
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Even  veterinar}'  surgeons  existed  there  very  early.     "  When  a  boneal 
other  animal  is  shot,  take  a  seed  of  dock  and  some  Scotch  wax  :  let  a  prifltl 
read  over  them  12  masses,  add  holy  water  thereto,  and  put  this  u}K)adt| 
horse."     It  seems,  therefore,  that  these  veterinary  sui^geons  were  lib 
clerics,  or  at  least  stood  in  good  business  relations  with  the  latter,  it  i 
events  they  were  certainly  good  Church-people.^ 

In  Germany  the  lower  class  of  surgeons  was  represented  by  tbet 
keepers  and  barbers,  who  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  12th  ( 
and  subsequently  formed  themselves  into  guilds.     Until  the  13th  ( 
they  seem  to  have  been  not  onl}-   the  sole  surgeons  in  Germaoy.  brtii 


were  limited  to  the  simple  pole,  the  surjceons  were  peimitted  to  hnv<rini 
a  gallipot  and  n  red  Hag  to  distinguish  their  vocation.     The  first  me etin^of  b 
surjreons  in  Enjiland  took  place  qiiite  early  in  the  Uth  lentiirT,  and  co 
of  Roger  Strippe,  W.  Hobbs,  T.  Goddard  and  Richard  Kent.     The  records  rfl 
company  from  1309  to  1377  and  its  b\'-laws  in  13.S7  are  still  preserred  ii  t 
Guildhall,  together  with  an  act  of  Parliament  of  1420  relatini;  to  the  co«|( 
The  charier  of  the  company,  as  stated  in  the  text,  dates  from  1461.     Thi«c 
however,  did  not  prohibit  other  persons  (not  belonging:  to  the  companylf 
practising  surgery  in  London.     Hence  in  1512  a  new  charter  was  procored  f 
Henry  VJH.,    which  forbade  the  practice  of  surgery-  by  others  than 
of  the  company  of  barbor-surgeons  within  the  cit}*  of  London  andseTeni 
of  the  same.     Holbein  (1 104- L")  13)  painted  a  picture  of  Henry  VIIL  deli 
this  charter  to  the  company,  and  this  painting  is  still  preserved  in  tbcirl 
Monkwell  St.     The  names  of  the  surgeons  present  at  this  ceremony  are  ] 
upon  their  persons,  and  are  as  follows:  Thonias  Vicary  (master),  John  ( 
William  Butts  and  J.  Alsop  ( past-masters "i,  J.  Aylef,  N.  Symson,    E.  Htn 
J.  Monforde.  J.  Pen,  X.  Alcocke.  B.  Foreis,  W.  Tylby  and  X.  Samon.    Vi 
said  to  have  hwu  the  author  of  the  first  work  on  anatomy  written  in  the  Eb( 
language.      In    15L")   the  barber-surgeons  of  London    numbered    19,  and 
exempted   by  act  of  Parliament   from  ".*;erving  in  ward  or  parish  oiBwil 
likewise  from  all  military  service."     By  1540  u  disposition  to  separate  the  < 
of  barbers  and  surgeons  began  to  appear,  and  in  that  year  an  act  watf 
providing  "  that  no  person  using  anj-  shaving  or  barbery  in  London  shall  i 
any  siirg(!ry,   h-tting  of  blood   or  other  matter,   except  onlj'  drawing  of  I 
Surgeons  were  also  j)rohil>ited  in  this  ael  from  practising  shavinic     Fosrj 
later  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  was  still  further  effected  by  an  act  i 
seems  to  have  allowc<I  the  surgeons  a  distinct  organization  of  their  own, t 
apparently  still  connected  in  some  way  with  that  of  the  barbers.     The« 
of  surgeons  built  themselves  a  new  hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  they  hadak 
theater  and  a  dissecting  room  for  instruction  in  anatomy.      No  fartber  1 
differentiation  of  surgfons  and   barbers  occurred  until   1745,  when  "An  I 
making  the  surgeons  and  barbers  of  London  two  distinct  and  separate  i 
tions"  put  an  end  entirely-  to  their  mediavul  relations.     A  new  charteri 
granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1800.     ( For  most  of  the  facts  contliri 
this  note   I  am   indebted  to  Toner's  "  Contribution  to  the  Annals  of  Mefiedl 
gress  and  Medical   Education  in  the  United  States".     (H.) 
1.    In  1510  (Dec.  4.  i  Thomas  Fab3'an  was  api)ointed  veteriimry  surgeon  to  thf 
(Henry  VIIL)  horses,   during  good  conduct,  with  a  salary  of  twelve  fS 
day.     iH.) 
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pioeruV  thg  ^^jy  mcclical  faculty.     On  the  other  hand,  aboat  the  same  time 

^^^ere  numerous  physicians  in  Italy  :  during  the  12th  century  31  are 

^•^^\  in  Bologna  alone,  and  in  the  13th,  no  less  than  47  (Daremberg). 

^^^^  bath-keepers  and  barbers  enjoyed  a  civil  i)osition  like  that  of  the 

"y^iB.  fifers,  butchers  and  such  people,  that  is  they  practised  a  disreputa- 

™^ calling  and  passed  before  the  law  and  in  civil  society  as  **  disreputable". 

^obably  it  was  one  of  these  fellows  who  hewed  off  without  ceremony  the 

*oiof  duke  lieopold  of  Austria  in  1104.  when  at  a  tournament  he  had 

^ivwl  a  complicated  fracture  of  the  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ;  though 

^U?oonling  to  another  lection  he  was  forced  to  hack  off  the  limb  himself, 

because  there  was  not  a  single  such  surgeon  present.     Even  they,  about 

the  century  mentioned  were  still  so  scarce  that  Walter  von  der  Vogelwoide. 

irheD  he  desire*!  to  have  his  split  lip  operated  on,  could  find  in  Worms  oii 

lie  Rhine  no  competent  '•  Meister  '.     Accordingl}'  he  was  so  treated,  or 

mther  maltreated,  by  such  a  surgeon  in  Thuringia,  that  he  was  worse  after 

ban    liefore   the   operation,  and    looked   more  disfigured.      The  emperor 

^enceslaus  in  1400  (out  of  regard  for  a  bath-keepers  daughter,^  of  whom 

le  was  enamored)  first  declared  the  bath-keepers  reputable,  but  without 

ITect,  a<»  he  himself  about  that  time  was  <leclared  deposed  for  six  years. 

The  bath-keei:)er8*  were  either  owners  of  their  own  bath-houses,  or  they 
rere  appointe<l  Ut  licensed  houses,  or  to  such  as  belonged  to  the  municipal- 
ty,  in  which  case  they  were  reciuircMl  to  pay  a  tax  or  lease.  Their  number 
lOd  their  privileges  in  their  respective  rosid<»nces  were  always  determined 
>y  the  magistrates,  or  by  the  guild.''  One  of  their  chief  branches  of 
laslness  was  cupping  and  bleeding  the  bathers.  (Juild-ordinances  for  their 
egulation  first  appear  «|uite  late  in  the  14th  century — in  Wiir/burg 
M>t  until  1515.  On  Sunday  barbcrs'-basins  were  beaten  through  the  streets 
►y   the  apprentices  to  give  notice  to  the  people  of  the  beginning  of  the 

.  Such  eirU  were  at  that  period  frequently  employed  u.s  balb-attendants  etc.,  for  the 
bathin<£-houRe8  were  jienerally  used  us  places  of  rendezvous,  and  also  served  as 
placefl  for  puhlie  jrossip  and  the  retttiling  of  city  news,  in  the  absence  of  h(»t<']«. 
In  consequence  of  the  us«»  of  woolen,  fur  and  leather  clothinjr,  all  of  which  was 
rarely  renewed,  bathing  was  much  more  common  in  the  Middle  Ajjes  than  at  the 
prertent  day.  A  bath  of  special  festivity  was  that  to  be  taken  by  bride  and  j:ro(»m 
liefore  the  bridal  nij;ht,  on  which  occasion  male  and  female  friends  supplied  the 
necessary  services.  This  was  a  sort  nf  Aishion  of  the  .sexual  toilette.  The  city 
of  rim  i»  paid  in  14H9  to  have  had  no  less  than  \i\X  bath-houses.  Free  baths 
were  furnished  to  the  poor. 

I  ■' Badeknechte",  male  attendants  of  the  bath,  from  whom  the  bath-keepfr.>  usually 
came.  **xij<ted  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  <*ar]y  as  the  days  of  Charlema«rne.  They 
were  bondmen,  and  attended  upon  the  bath«»rs.  like  the  Rademtiple  or  female 
attendaots.  who  rubbed  down  the  bathers,  particularly  the  men.  Amonj:  the 
latter.  A«nes  Bernauer,  who  was  drowned  in  I  i:;r»  in  consequence  of  her  relations 
with  duke  Albrecht's  son,  is  the  most  famous. 

.  In  oriental  bath-houses  massage  of  the  limbs  was  customary  even  at  this  time; 
•  On  the  Wednesday  after  St.  Thomas's  day,  1 4.')0,  we  went  before  breakfast  to  a 

bath  in  Jerusalem  and  drank  some  j;ood  new  wine In  the  bath  th»>y 

irudgeled  and  throttled  us.  They  break  one's  arms  across  his  back  and  behind  hi- 
head,   and  lay  him  upon  his  belly  and  jump  upon  his  back.   It  is  almost  murdf-r.  ' 
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grciit   l)atli.     Tliov  liiiiig  out  for  signs  at  tlicMr  places  of  business  a  y 
cloth,  and  at  a  lat(»r  porioil  l-H  bailxTs'  hasins.     Their  coat-of-flnDS'i| 
knotted   liandage  on  a  golden  field,  with  a  green   parrot  (an  ai)iHt)|n*| 
heraldic  cnibleu)  of  their  lo(|uacitv)  —  bcstowcni  upon  them  by  Wem* 
like  his  simultaneous  declaration  of  their  respiK^tability,  was  heliliDlitdil 
re8i>ect.     The  golden  jigeof  the  bath-keepei-s  fell  between  the  12tbaiuil3il 
centuries.     From   the   Kith  they  gradually  <Hsap|)eared.  Uigether  with  tkl 
bathing- houses,  which  at  this  period,  in  consi'(|Ucni-e  of  the  dis:i{)iii'dn 
of  the  leprosy,  of  the  inunorality  prevailing  in  them,  and  the  iuri'd 
diseases  to  which  they  gave  rise,  al.no  began  t(»  decline.     Tlie  l}ath-lc 
too  wei-e  a  despisecl  and  •disreputable"  people  during  the  Middle  Ages,  i 
at  an  early  day  were  uniti>d  with  the  barbers,     besides  cupping  and  I 
ing.  they  had  the  right  to  treat  w(»unds  which   had  broken  out  afmh.1 
shave  and  to  cut  hair,  all  of  which  duties  were  t<»  U*  {H^rfonnetl  within t 
residences,  while  outside  they  might  als4»  treat  fractuivs  and  disKicatio 
The   executioners   also,    to   wh<i<n     from    their   (K'cupation    extraonlii 
knowledge  was  asi-ribed  until  late  into  modern   times  —  oneof  tlieffli 
Prussian  court-physician  as  late  as  the   istli  century  I  —  belonged  j 
the  most  |>opular  and  njost  value<l  members  <»f  the  medical  fraternity, 
bath- kee|K»rs  often  fell   into  disputes  about    their  privileges  with  llief 
of  the  barbers,  who  enjoyed  the  same  rights,  and  could  in  additiiw  I 
care  of  fresh    woun<ls    and    hang    out    as    many    basins   as    they 
Strict  regulations.  howeviM-.  existed  relative  to  what  the  barl»ors  coukLi 
what  they  c( mid  not  <lo,  without  the  presence  of  a  physician.     Thus  1 
could  e.  g.  tival  (►r<linarv  bites,  but   not   the  bites  of  iKiisonous  anioult^ 
mad  dogs,  at  least  without  the  advice  <»f  a  physician.     AtYer  the  i-oncla 
<»f  their  travels,  which  were  often  n'lii.irkably  extensive,  and  alter  \n 
their  examination  in  knifc->liarpening.  plaster  spreading  etc.,  most  of  I 
settletl  down  as  regular  business  member.^-  of  their  guild,  and  they  wen^ 
infnMjuently    ai»pointc«]    inspectors    of   the   leprous:    or    in   time>  fif  1 
plague'  they  were,  as  ••  Pestparpierer    .  iliarged   with   the  duty  of  i 
and  treating  the  plagiie-boils.     At  a  later  period  they  otllciatCMl  as  phw 
to  the  syphilitic.     They  were  also  rre<nieiilly  •  Li'ibparpierer*"  i  Itody-ln 
to  the  greater  and  lesstM- lonl^.  with  wlmin.  by  their  cunning,  their  (tf 
ing.  their  knowledge  of  the  world  aiitj  of  hnman  natuix*  (actiuirod  bri 
travels)  and  other  g<MMl  MMvi^-e  iliey  often  made  their  fortunes.     Suchi 
tor  example,  the  n<»ttirion><  Oliver  Ic  l>:iini.  b.irber  and  accomplice i/^ 
tlisgrac»' of  France,   king  bnui>  XIV..  afur  wh(»se  death   iie  inel  witfcj 
rope  which   he  .so  richly  deserved.     Tin*  ordinary  physician  of  Louil^ 
Jacques  Coy  tier,  died  ir>nt;.      Another  of  the.M'  notorious  barlx^rs 
uncle  (»f  I)neveke  Slairhot'k.  mistress  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  at  t 
4'oiirt  this  worths  associate  <»f  Uliv<'r  di^play^'d  his  talents.      Some  of 
fallows  had  larg«'  income^.     Thus  in  Knol:m<l  the  body-barber  received 


I     TIm'  :)urijil-i:n»H!i'l-  t'.ir  tlms.-  .|i:iil  of  tin-  plimiif  wi-ir  ntti-n  located  in  the  i 
iIm'  cits,  ji.H  »•    n.  :it  Wdriij"! 
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^    ^  "^%dged  lord  tbe  sum  of  $10  ;  from  a  count,  $25,  and  fmm  a  duke 

>0.      ^A.    ^Y^^  somewhat  unjustly  despised  barbers  were  tbe  fathei-s  of 

^     \  *^^^  the  higher  surgical  profession,  which  did  not,  however,  begin 

to  ^      ^\>  among  us  until  the  17th  crenturv.     Many  barbers  were  salaried 

V>y  *"  ^^^^es,  and  some  of  them  were  famous  writers,  as  e.  g.  the  learned 

lltos  roltjof  Worms,  barber  in  Nuremberg  and  a  meistersinger  (hist  (|uarler 

of  Uie  i5tjj  (^nturyj^  ^jjq  wrote  the  earliest  German  treatise  on  balneology. 

and  as  a  printer  contributeil  to  the  extension  of  the  new  art.     In  the  ini- 

|)erial  titles,  however,  after    1424  '•  Meister-Aerzte "   were  provided,   wlio 

stteflded  to  the  treatment  of  the  i>oor  (though  the  IMiysiei  were  similar  in 

.    tbeir  functions)  and  were  sworn  to  perform  their  duties  honestly,  receiving 

a  salary,  which  oi\linarily  amounted  to  100  gulden.     The  latter  sum   was 

ixed  by  the  council  of  Basel,  and  frr>m  the  increased  value  of  money  in 

thttt  day  was  higher  than  the  salary  of  our  present  district-physicians. 

Besides  the  higher  and  lower  surgeons,  bath-keepers  and  barbers. 
settled  in  |M*rmanent  residences,  there  were  others  who.  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  travelled  about;  for  at  that  time  many  persons  ic.  g. 
[>riests.  harlots,  artisans,  artists,  etc.)  who  at  the  present  day  are  stationary. 
Tavelled  about  the  country  extensively.  Such  -fahrende  Wundaerzte " 
vhn  (SB  in  later  times  too)  called  themselves  physicians,  mostly  without 
my  regard  to  the  guilds  or  tlie  faculties,  were  often  accompanied  by 
iuffoc»ns  and  numerous  assistants,  had  booths  at  fairs  with  monkeys  and 
he  like,  permitted  their  ineffable  fame  to  be  trumpeted  about,  and  wore 
striking  and  grotescpie  apparel  in  order  to  attract  the  sick  tuiblic.  whom 
iiey  provided  with  miraculous  rcMuiMlies  against  all  possible  and  iin[)ossible 
nfirmities.  One  of  their  chief  branches  <»f  business  was  tooth-pulling  or 
•>oth-breaking,  which  physicians  and  regularly  educated  surgeons  in  the 
Vliddle  .\ge.H  avoided  on  theoretical  grounds,  or  held  biMieath  tlu^r  dignity. 
Fhe^*  itinerant  surgeons  in  open  market  also  operated  upon  cataract 
(H.-ulist.s7.  and*f)erformed  other  similar  responsible  operations.  In  Ki5] 
iven  a  fanifUis  ••  female  oculist  "  died,  and  again  in  Frankfort  we  read  of  one 
D  1428  nanuHl  /erline.*  These  oculists  operated  more  (piickly  than  -one 
-•an  descrilK?  the  o^K^rations  :  many  patients,  however,  becnuje  blind  ".  Hen- 
.^etti.  who  makes  the  pretreding  statement,  greatly  laments  thai  this  branch 
>f  surgery  was  practised  by  farriers,  peasants  and  hired  laborers  instead 
>f  physicians.  Their  knowledge,  especially  in  anat<nny.  we  may  inuiglne. 
Vet  such  fellows  treated  in  this  way  not  onlv  the  common  peo[)le.  but  also 
;h«>?e  in  high  ixisition,  until  late  in  the  18lh  century  (in  Turkey  even  at  the 
;>n->ent  day},  since  nothing  better  was  to  be  had.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
;he  way.  that  certain  diseases  of  the  (»ye  were  treated  in  a  dark  chamber  in 

/♦■rlin*'  Wiis  a  .lirwe.ss,  who  Ijelii'vo'l  tliat  her  r»*putJiti<m  woulij  warrftiit  lier  rc>i(linj: 
O'li^ith*  of  tlif  Jii-leti'iiisse  ati«I  cluiniiii.r  exemption  tVoni  t;i.\«'s  Tlip  rmiriicipsil 
<ri»uncii,  ln>wever,  r»'jcct»'d  her  nppruation,  and  in  1  1^!)  it  ordered  tlint  .Ie\vij;li 
t»-Miule  physieians  should  ♦*ither  It  avc  the  city  or  pay  taxe.s  like  other  .lews,  in 
I  HM.  hu^'evop.  a  Jewish  "doctress"  was  exempted  from  the  "sleepint:  tax"  .  a 
ta.x  imposed  on  torei^n  Jews  for  every  day  that  they  remained  in  Frankfort,  i  H.  ' 
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Iceland,  even  at  this  early  period.  At  last  a  stop  was  compelled  to  be  put 
to  their  mischief  by  law.  Indeed  such  protective  regulations  existed  ii 
many  places,  e.  g.  in  the  charter  of  the  university  of  Tiibingen  from  the 
year  1477,  though  without  effecting  much  improvement.  That  medial 
affairs  in  Germany  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  have  occupied 
a  very  low  grade,  is  evident  from  the  existence  of  such  preventive  regola- 
tions,  particularly  as  the  good  of  mankind  in  other  respects  during  thii 
[>eriod  was  not  looked  after  any  too  anxiously.  Thus  an  itinerant  surged 
once,  in  order  to  relieve  a  corpulent  nobleman  —  Dedo  II.  (diecl  1 190^,  cmM 
the  Good,  count  of  Ro<;l)litz  and  Croitz — of  his  paunch  ( Bant ingisra),  ripped 
up  his  belly  so  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  The  count  obtained  more  than  be 
wanted  ;  for  ho  has  become  immortal  even  to  the  present  day  as  a  genoine 
example  of  knightly  stupidity;  while  the  physician,  like  a  true  artist,  simpif 
did  -enough"  for  this  -noble"  of  his  time,  and  then  vanished  from  the  ^^ 
mcmbrance  of  mankind.  Such  cures  in  those  energetic  and  sensitive  timce 
forctul  artists  of  this  sort  to  fly  at  once  from  the  vengeance  of  the  relatives 

Monks  and  nuns  officiated  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  special 
cases  b!ith-kcc))ers  and  barbers  also,  though  the  latter  was  rare.  In  private 
houses  both  kinds  of  nurses  were  common. 

When  we  see  surgery  (the  practice  of  which  was  fruitlessly  forbidden  to 
the  barbers  in  France  by  act  of  parliament  as  early  as  1425,  and  in  EnglaiMr 
in  14r>] )  almost  entirely  in  such  hands,  we  cannot  wonder  that  all  niidwifeiT 
also  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  midwives  (■•rohe  Weiber").*  At  the  stae 
time  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  original  condition  of  obstetrical  knowledge. 

The  midwives  received  instruction  in  their  art.  even  at  this  time,  fron 
the  clergy,  .\lbeilus  Magnus  e.  g.  had  published  a  course  of  inHtructlos 
for  thoin,  and  indeed  Councils  devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject.  The 
council  of  Cologne  e.  g.  decreed  iii  1280,  that  in  case  of  the  sudden  detU 
of  a  woman  in  hibor,  the  midwife  must  keep  her  mouth  open  with  ga^ 
until  the  child  was  delivered  by  Ctesarean  section,  so  that  flie  latter  aboold 
not  siittot-ate.  Kven  the  oversight  of  the  midwives  was  in  some  plac«^  the 
business  of  the  clergy.     Singularl}'  enough  Jews  employed  Christian  mid- 


It  w:i<<  nut  until  l.'>40  that  an  lict  was  pasHcd  providing:  "that  no  person  usioKaiJ 
sliaviiii:  or  baibrn'  in  IjOndon  shall  occuj)y  any  surgery,  lottinjjof  blocMl  or  otkr 
niatft'r,  <'Xcopt  only  <lrawinjr  of*  teeth".  The  same  act  also  prohibited  saiyroii 
fn):n  pra»'tisin;r  shavinjr.  The  separation  of  the  two  craft.s  was  further  effected 
by  P:irliam(>nt  in  l.'>4  4,  but,  as  already  meniioned,  the  complete  Reparmtioiof 
tho  Imrbers  and  surjreoris  of  London  into  two  entirely  distinct  corporations  Atf 
not  take  place  until  1745.     (II.) 

Tbt-n-  wrre  five  (»f  these  in  Wurzburjx  durinjr  the  14th  century.  They  were  cob- 
pclled  \n  attend  poor  and  rich  by  day  or  ni>:ht,  and  could  not  depart  before  the 
termination  of  the  labor.  If  they  wished  to  jro  into  the  couiitrj,  ihej  were 
oblijiiMl  to  ^ive  notice  thereof  to  the  burjiomaster.  In  case  one  alone  at  anj  i««» 
could  not  terminate  the  labor,  she  might  call  in  others,  on  which  occaiion,  bo*- 
♦•ver,  they  w<?re  not  allowed  to  scold,  stop  or  swear  at  (!)  each  other.  TW 
HMsi.stancc  of  the  nurses  was  recompensed  with  four  schillings  (12  centa)  for  cack 
birth,  thou«:h  they  were  allowed  to  take  more  if  it  was  voluntarilj  offered  tkw. 
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wives,  though  this  was  forbidden  b}*  the  Talmud.  Such  cases  ni-e  inentioued 
in  Frankfort-on-the  Main,  and  in  Speier  in  1084  permission  w«s  givcMi  to 
the  Jews  to  employ  Christian  nurses  (wet-nurses  ?).  The  itinerant  surgeons 
usualh*  performed  the  special  operations  (or  massacres)  of  midwifery,  if  the 
midwives  by  their  own  exertions  could  not  accomplish  them.  In  either 
event  it  was  merely  a  question  of  a  more  speedy  end  to  the  mother  and 
child.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  very  careful  about  the  life  of  children, 
SLR  in  the  following  case,  which  also  furnishes  us  the  first  (German  (Cesarean 
section  n|)on  a  living  mother.  A  pregnant  woman  had  stolen  some  conse- 
crated bread  in  onler  to  sell  it  to  the  Jews.  She  was  condemned  to  be 
burned,  but  before  executing  the  sentence  the  child  was  reuioved  by  an 
incision.  This  occurred  at  Medingen  in  Suabia  in  the  year  1850.  all  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  wafers  (Lammert).  That  there  were  also  in  the  Middle  Ages 
female  physicians  proper,  is  proved  by  the  females  of  Salerno.  In  Mayence 
too  a  female  physician  lived  as  early  as  1288.  and  another  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  13in.  The  doctressesof  Salerno  busied  themselves  very  suitably 
with  e.  g.  the  dressing  of  ukrcrated  male  members,  and  pressing  out  abscesses 
not  yet  opened  in  these  localities.  There  were  even  Jewish  doctresses.  for 
in  1419  one  of  them  received  a  patent  from  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg. 

Although  veterinary  medicine  during  the  Middle  Ages  enjoyed  the 
labors  of  eilucated  physicians  and  non-professional  men.  still  veterinary 
practice  remaineil  generall}*  in  the  hands  of  veterinary  surgeons  little,  or 
not  at  all  instructed  in  their  own  department,  who  were  callcfd  marescalci^ 
marscalci,  or  roanescalci.  In  other  cases  it  was  abandoned  (as  we  have 
seen  with  a  part  of  human  medicine)  to  the  hands  of  executioners  and 
flayers,  of  manifold  medical  activity.  Diseased  cattle,  like  disea.s<Hl  sheep 
I  and  even  cases  of  difficult  labor  in  women  reijuiring  opi^nition ).  were 
treate<l  for  the  most  part  by  shepherds,  while  sick  horses  were  cared  for  by 
the  farriers,  to  whom  the  title  of  marescalcus  was  earliest  applied.  In 
certain  cities  salaric<l  "Pferdeiirzte"  made  tli<Mr  apiK»arance  toward  the  dose 
of  the  14th  century.  One  is  mentioned  e.  g.  in  Tim  in  KWS,  In  Krankfort- 
on-the-Main.  however,  none  appears  until  14!»1. 

Kven  in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  sp(»rially 
com  missioned  class  of  stati^physicians,'  though  some  of  the  duties  of  our 
similar  officials  of  to-day  fell  to  the  [»hysieians  of  that  period.  Thus  Hugo 
of  Luccii  :is  early  as  1249  received  from  the  burgomaster  a  conunission 
1  after  being  sworn)  to  draw  up  a  legal  opinion;  indeed.  Iniiocent  111.,  as 
early  as  12t>i>.  recommended  the  appointment  of  sucii  physicinns  (in  tanon 
law).  Ordinarily  the  city-physicians  or  physicians-in-ordinary,  indeed  even 
surgeons,   were   employed    as  state-physician^.      IMiysicians  ap[)ointed    in 

1  A  paper  of  the  I'Mh  c(»ntury  (Wormser  Urknndcnbiicb.  iH.SCn  relates  a  cu.se  in 
which  n  woman  had  declared  that  her  husband  was  inconi potent  to  jierf'orni  niarital 
duty  and  the  case  was  investijiated  by  seven  n>spt»ctal>le  un<i  trusty  matrons. 
When  the  latter  had  brouf^ht  in  a  sworn  verdict  as  to  hor  complete  viririnity.  a 
deeree  of  divorce  was  );ranted  the  wife,  and  sl.e  was  permitted  lo  m:iiiy  :in(»ilier 
man.     {In  ancient  Home  five  midwives  were  required  in  such  eases.  • 
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cities  were  called  physiei  pubiici  and  were  sworn  otilcials,  since  as  earh*  u 
the  14th  century  tlie  pliysicians  in  cities  were  generally  reciuired  to  take  u 
oath  tf)  conform  to  ceitain  instructions,  the  transgression  of  which  involved 
a  penalty.  Thus  e.  g.  in  Nuremberg:  -It  is  also  recommended  that  all 
physicians,  of  whatever  name,  who  desire  to  practicti  medicine,  shall  sweir 
that  they  will  protect  the  sick  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  that  they  will 
take  moderate  fees  and  put  up  no  prescriptions  (the  dis|)ensing  of  drags 
was  prohibited  to  them  here  even  thus  early),  but  take  all  their  prescrip- 
tions from  the  apothecaries."  (Lochner.  *'Anzeiger  fiir  die  Knnde  <lef 
deutsclien  Vorzeit."  1877).  Strasj^burg  had  a  city-physician  as  early  ti 
WIH.  Several  legal  regulations  re<|uired  an  insiK^ction  by  physicians  in 
ca*iC8  of  bodily  wounds  and  the  rape  of  virgins  (in  which  the  jus  priiDtf 
noctis,  then  in  vogue,  was  not  included).  Autopsies,  however,  were  as  yrt 
not  permitted,  but  merely  external  inspection  of  the  dead,  or  of  the 
wounded  living  body.  Besides  the  old  Bavarian.  Burguudian,  Frieslandic 
Thuringiaii  and  Norman  codes  on  this  subject,  even  the  canon  law  itself 
(a  digest  of  papal  law  during  the  period  1 250-1  r>82)  required  such  actioii. 
These  inspections  had  for  their  chief  object  the  graduation  <»f  the  fine 
acconling  to  the  gravity  of  the  woun<l,  since  the  <rermans  very  sensibly 
regarded  the  hkin  as  a  part  of  their  movable  |H*rsonal  pro|x»rty.  and  per^ 
mitted  injuries  thereto  to  be  atoned  for  in  money.  Cases  of  poisoning. 
as  well  as  adulterations  of  the  means  of  subsist-c»nce,  e.  g.  wine  ete- 
were  subject  to  medical  arbitrament,  and  severe  penalties  existe<l  for 
such  cases.  The  sick,  too,  were  investigated,  in  case  they  claime<l  or 
needed  assistjince.  Since  the  time  of  Frederick  tlie  inspection  of  phar- 
macies has  been  added  as  a  regular  public  function  of  physicians.  It  was 
practised  in  Tim  in  1420.  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  14G1,  in  Berhn  in 
14011.  in  the  former  cities  by  the  city-physician,  in  the  latter  by*  the  oitlin- 
ary  physician  of  the  elector  Joachim  I.  Sworn  surgeons,  employed  by 
cities  and  courts  fe.  g.  the  Chatelet  in  Paris)  as  medical  experts,  existed  in 
the  loth  century  in  France  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
latter  kingdom  physicians  and  surgeons  were  likewise  emplo^-ed  as  public 
witnesses,  each  in  his  own  department,  in  certain  cases. 

To  the  emperor  Sigismund  (1410-1437)  is  usually  ascribe*!  the  founda- 
tion of  the  IMiysicate  proper. 

Military  physicians,  as  is  easily  understood,  l>eIonge<l  for  the  nK«t 
part  to  the  class  of  surgeons.  They  also  (even  down  into  the  18th  centurr» 
shaved  t  he  faces  of  th(»  soldiers.  Their  ( ierman  name  **Feld8cheerer"  spring 
from  the  last  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  from  the  time  of  tbe 
armies  of  -  Landsknechte  "  nr)th  century  forward),  and  they  were  enlistetl 
for  the  war  only,  as  standing  armies  did  not  exist.  The  em f^eror  Conrad  II. 
had.  as  early  as  1038,  a  field-physician  Wi|)o,  and  higher  physicians  followed 
(?v<'n  the  Crusaders.  They  led  a  life  of  adventure  like  all  the  soldiers  of 
that  period.  The  higher  physicians  for  the  most  part  went  only  as  phw 
cians-inordinary  to  princes  and  lead(»rs.     .Many — Itidians  especially- 
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vc  been  »t  jih  rarly  ilut*^  i*egtjlar  lield-plivsieians  wilh  their  armies,  and 
e  wht'ii  M-'ninjr  t»n  ships  <*f  war  iwv  to  Iw  ivgardecl  n^  marine  phywiciana 
^amc>  la  tnie  also  of  llie  iirrmans.  Suhs4?*iUfMilly  many  of  tlit^se,  hnv- 
at^jiiiretl  sLttHdeiit  ex|>en(^i)ro.  settler)  down  in  [>erma)H'iJt  hotiii^B.  Such 
uS  lUc  vm*}  Willi  lluiio  of  Liicnu  J21B-1221,  who  u<^tH>mpumtMl  arj  expedi- 
to  Palestine^.  He  took  no  arms,  liui  murdy  liis  iustniments  and 
idlrincs,  which  were  ftirnishi'il  liy  the  eily  cif  Bologna.  Kvcn  with  the 
p!^  of  comiottieri  tiwn'  was  nti  lade  of  sirrijeoiis.  at  Itvnst  there  were 
L*ii  with  the  sod  Hers  of  Bniccio  i' I:j«i8-I424K  (Platen).  English  armies 
ettrly  as  the  IHth  century  had  military  phy&teians  with  formal  gi*adatious 
rank,  an  "  HHyal  phy&ieian/'  (with  pay  -  §hilUng8  piM"  diem),  his  servanl 
»hlUinij  per  dieru h  •*  Uoyal  j^ur^ii'on  '  and  j^'rvanttt.  eommon  wurgeoii  ete. 
injfilriu&t  with  riiir  cilTldalB  of  to-day  the  tuilitury  physicinn»  who  bore  the 
Jm  of  '•  Itiiyal  f>liysi(*ian  "  and  Royal  snr»reons  '  enjoyed  the  pay  of  an 
iral.  their  a&!»i$tan($,  that  of  a  ship  captain.  At  the  he«rtaning  of  the 
i*etitnry  •*sitrgeoiift".  fleld-siirj»eous,  awompanied  English  armiBs,  ami 
•■10  ease  also  in  Clermany  at  a  Inter  perit»d)  wen*  so  enliatetl  that 
i^lant^  were  inelnded  in  their  own  aj»|>oiutrnenls.  The  surgerm 
MVfd  an  jiay  lci£  jH^r  annum,  eaeli  of  his  lUHsistants  20X :  the  former  12 
nice  |>er  day  additional  for  sinb&islenee.  the  latter  six  perjee — ht|£h  pay 
m  wtf  cnnsiihjf  that  at  tht^  i^hme  of  the  15th  tHmtnry  an  Knjflisih  laburer 
i%>il  only  alK)ut  $4  2*1  annnally,  wilh  1 1.0(1  fur  dothin;;.*  In  addition 
ry  urn*  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  Uxity.  Of  the  proeee«U  of  the  hooty 
i»  J9iirj2***m«  wi*n*  «rxpected  in  give  u]>  one-thliil  to  the  King,  together  witli 
preeions  j*tf*m^,  »£old  ami  silver,  in  cant*  the  tium  total  of  these  exceeded 
.  a  Je«srr  i^ntn  <n'  the  ressithie,  however^  heh>nged  to  tiieiuselves.  In 
ditioci  the  flrmies  had,  even  at  this  |>enod.  tield-pharmadea  At  A  little 
f'Hl  Spain  had  a  regnlar  system  of  military  hygiene,  inelndtn^ 
iiUils.  (Fr/ddieh).  (leniiaii  eities,  wlii<:ii,  when  war  hroke  miU. 
sammotitKj  U)  furniBh  troops  for  the  field.  aTj4)Ut  the  same  time  aptK>inted 
tiaeir  contingents  Pehlscheerer,  |»harmaeies  and  hospital  waj;ong.  Little, 
ver,  €»an  Im'  learned  of  their  general  arrangenvent.  Since  their  Were  no 
intling  artntes*  there  could  be  no  permanent  military  physicians,  hut  such 
fdlctd  help  was  taken  ad  ootild  be  found  in  the  vicinity  (induding  even 


T1ii«  ir»*  the  imr  of  TKo*.  Mniv^fidr  niifl  Nichohi.'i  Ciilnet,  wHrueons  to  the  French 
expeditir>H  ni  [h*ury  V  in  1417.  Mnrt^Hflil*?  sppinfi  fo  hjivt*  hpen  the  stirjrenn-in- 
rliirf  0i(  dii»  rxptMiiiion,  thdtiish  Colnri  muH  aUo  hnve  hekl  hinh  rnnk.  This 
pwliMi'tl.^  nircmifitA  fii  Htinie  I'^tM'iit  (*\v  d«*'ir  hiuh  p»y.  w)iidi  rrni^t  not  be  tals^n  n$ 
ib#  t^iiliir  im\  uf  iin  ordiniiry  «uri:eon  in  those  dwyi.  Hut  even  the  pny  of  their 
AniftiariOc  ti^C  pfT  ^p«r.  muiir  liiiv»»  ht-en  f«r  aho\e  dip  avera^jt*  pny  oJ"  Rurprons; 
fivr  in  I'll  I  the  pny  of  an  nfilinnry  siifAreon  in  lh#?  field,  accordinp  to  Richardti, 
««i«  tmlt  >**i.  p/'f  rliitin,  or  rIiouI  12£  per  unimitt,  the  sftnie  ii8  thnt  of  an  tireher. 
Tlif*  ordioiirj  |my  nf  a  Itihorrr  in  Ki.iO  wna  anly  n  peony  a  rlny,  iind  thifs  sum  did 
•Kit  r#*iich  l?d.  until  ro*Hrl>  a  ecntiiry  laif^r,  Y<'f  the  pay  of  nii  archer  at  iht* 
■aH:rr  prnt«i  ^n^*-  i»d.  p«r  dieru.  Perhiip^  ordinary  siiriieons  mnr  have  fdi 
♦  '  on   lo   mihinry  service  fti   this   period,  for   we  find   th««ni 

ni  "  uj*  liiie  us  i»;;ia.    ( H.  j 
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ex{K'!rieneGci  women),  and  it  w:is  not  badly  paid.    Thus  in  1450  a  ''Meister 
rec^oived  for  the  cure  of  four  soldiers  tlie  sum  of  2(K»  old  groschen  (aboH 
$6.25),  a  considerable  fee  for  that  day  (Fif>hlich). 

After  the  12th  century  there  also  developed  gradually  in  Europe  ioi 
the  Arabian  modeP)  a  class  of  men  and  institutions,  which  henceforth  bivc 
stooil  in  the  most  intimate  relaticms  with  practical  medicine  -  I  refi»r  to 
piiarmacists  and  pharmacies,  in  our  modern  sense  of  the  terms. 

This  was  the  case  perhaps  earliest  in  Spain  ;  for  pharmacies  were  veiy 
early  established  by  the  Arabians'  in  Cordova  and  Toledo.  In  Italy,  bow- 
ever,  such  shops  must  have  existed  before  1 140,  since  in  that  year  Roger 
published  decrees  relative  to  them,  which  Frederic?  II.  in  1224  enlai^Bed 
into  a  formal  ordinance  for  a]M)thecaries.  In  this  ordinan(re  a  distinctioo  ii 
made  between  confectionarii  (druggi.sts)  and  stationarii  (a|wtheitiries) — 
Apotheke^statio,  in  France  —  Bouti(|ue.  in  Germany  at  that  i>eriod  =Kude, 
and  later  Medicin-  or  I)octoraix)theke.  In  the  13th  century  thea*  tin 
existed  in  France  an  '•  Instruction  "  for  apothecaries.  The  latter  fomwd 
here  a  guild,  the  fifth  in  rank.  In  the  beginning  <»f  the  14th  century  tlwj 
were  raised  to  the  second  rank,  and  their  "Masters'  acconlingly  had  the 
right  to  wear  long  black  gowns  with  wide  sleeves  and  velvet  facings,  lib 
the  judges.  They,  with  the  mercluuits,  preserved  the  standanl  weights  of 
Paris.  The  physicians  were  their  overseer?*.  Many  com|K)untl  remedici 
wrre  prepared  by  them  in  the  [jresence  of  medical  commissionerK  or  migif- 
trales  —  the  latter  in  German  cities  als(».  Amcmg  these  com|K>unti8  ni 
theriaca.  which  was  prepareil  in  some  cases  ev(Mi  in  the  last  centun*  n 
accordance  with  this  nu^thod.  so  as  to  escape  adulteration. 

In  Germany  the  apothecaries  were  originally  rather  <1ruggist8  ami  too- 
fectionei-s.  and  procured  their  wines  chieMy  from  Italy.  Wetzhir  in  1233 
had  one  of  the  earliest  pharmacies.  Another  existed  in  Worms  as  eariy 
as  124S  (rrknndenbucli,  ISSII).  and  several  pharmacies  an*  mentioned  ii 
the  year  12<»7.  The  apothecary  Thomasius  ha<i  one  in  1254  in  Wiinbufg 
■  Lammert):  a  certain  Willekin  <>penr(l  another  in  Miinster  in  12t»7  :  anuther 
has  existed  in  Augsburg  since  \'l>^i}.  They  were  then  established  also  ii 
Strassburg  121»T.  in  Ksslingi'ii  IIIOO.  in  I'lm  ]3<J4.  Nurcmburg  1378.'  liOifiac 
140i»,  and  in  Stuttgart  I4stl.  The  cost  of  a  pharmacy  in  that  day  wM 
about  the  same  as  now.  In  1112  the  establishment  of  a  pharmacy  at 
Schweinfurth  cost  5000  French  <iulden  (according  to  the  pn^sent  value  of 
UKMiey  $12,7)00).  The  business,  however,  was  privileged;  at  least  Uk 
Herliuer-Deiitsch  privilege,  granted  in  MSS  to  the  B:irena|>otlieke  in  BerliD. 

1     Ilarnii  iil  Kaschid  croi-tod  tlio  Hr>t  iiistitnti(Mi  of  this  kind  in  Hn;!dad.     Si e  p.  235. 
■J     Tho  tariflfof  SI  Silesiaii  pliai  nijicv  in  tlif  1  Itb  ccnturv  ;:ive8  tlie  followinu  pritt^. 

.,'.      ',    c  '         ....     I  pnund       I. I  Mark. 
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teod  proiiH-tiuri  iigtiin^t  *rri>eprs,  a  i^own  mid  a  n-ee  residence  — on  tbe 
lole  a  ^txH\  iirrant^eruont.  Its  Uitt"  owner.  Dr.  (*nii  Kdward  Simon^  is 
moruhlv  known  in  n  wide  ine*lical  circle  by  liift  -Anfiiieiverordnurj^&lebre '\ 
ilili^lit*4l  in  crinneKJon  wltli  Postier. 
*'  ll^'eiiti  I  uirs»iL*ce'<*api*  will  not  permit  uiiy  itrncfr.  whether  r(»hi«l<*Ml  or  ilitieraiits 
k#ep  for  sale*  txny  coti  feet  ion  cir  *.*oh>rcd  wax»  nor  an)  tbinjr  wbicli  acrve.*  for,  or 
loiitL^  lu.  an  ti|Mit)ir»eary  shop.  Mofoot^r  wp  and  *.>ur  t^uccuFsni"*  ^hull  niid  will  give 
bitn  ftfid  In  Imm  Hiicci'Httor.H.  whtic  thc.v  puai»eds  fiich  an  ftpotbe«ur,v-sho|i,  everj  ) eiir 

sowTi  mntl  n  fn»r  rtiiidence " 

Th«  ii.4iioriiiiifvri  nt  tlriif  time  of  the  bttsint»ss  of  i\w  MpolKecnrj  nmJ  the  confec- 
i«er  ik  prov«?ii  Uy  rhe  followinji  obligation  irnpoiied  upon  the  upQlhecMr>  shop 
vested  At  HftU*- in  UliM  l»y  Simon  Pnsler:  *'Thei«*rure  he  i^hnll  iiihI  will  pve  lo  UB 
id  to  Dur  «ut'ce*!?or.*  «'iich  yeiir  ht'in^r  r*»n  of  n»,  as  m  council,  two  collations  on  fa«t 
iyii  »t  ti«r  council  Iioiikh — ^eijtht  poundis  of  well  confeedoned  au^'tir,  honest  and 
jtAble  for  Micb  cullinioni)/' 

to  Lomlou  iin  aiMJtlK*i'ttry-slii>|i  exifettt'd  «»  t^urly  u»  ilie  ynv  KUa."  In 
^Qcv  »  law  for  Uk*  if»spi?ftiou  of  phurmucies  was  prumiiliialed  as  early 
VXUl  Wliat  hriitrtiLH,  liowi'Vi^r.  Llie  plmrmneies  have  L-unferiftl  and  nnmt 
mftr  ttimm  |>riif.4iee«  and  ecinsi'i|UenLly  u(iun  Buffering  brmianily*  may  be 
Di»n  from  a  eonsideration  of  the  •rreat  fvlls  wbirdi  |>re  vailed  even  in  I  he 
apital  of  Fnim*e  in  lljrili.  aitd  io  which  it  was  Houirht  U>  |iut  an  end  by  the 
f>llcjwiti^  [irobilMtioii : 

"TUo  fh>ftn  and  Slfo^iers  of  the  KHCiihy  of  Mi-dicine  of  the  I'niversiiy  of  Paris 
If*  repreiientfd  to  ns  d»at   persons  of  boih  j^fxe^s,  eome  women  of  tidvHneed  agt*. 
toitntry-ptK>ple  and  a  w^  herlk-do<Mon$,  p)acli!<ie  in  Paiit»,  rhon^b  the  science' 


HiiwartI  III  in  \M'*  conferreii  h  pini^ion  of  (id  »  duj^  tipon  Toufi^UN  do  fiHii^elnnd, 
a  Londirn  af>otbecary  who  bad  artrnded  him  durii)<:  hii»  illnt^s^  in  Scotland. 
FreitMl  aUo  ni«'iitini)s  Pierrp  de  Montpellif^r  Mid  ♦!  Faluand  de  l.ucn  na  aporbc- 
earie*  in  Kn^land  about  the  niiddli^  of  the  lldi  t"L"ntur.v.  A  li'W  yfara  later 
Cluiiif<»r  aay>  of  bid  "  DoetuiO'' 

**FmI  redy  hiidd«»  be*  bisf  npothecarif.H 
To  gende  hint  dn>jri;:os  and  bia  Ictnnrie^t 
For  eeb  of  hem  made  ootber  for  io  wynne." 
In  ll»IO  four  physiciinM  were  appointed  to  inspect  all  ''wares,  drugs  andstuR«" 
flOUl  b^  tbe  apotbecaries  (»f  London.  In  early  lime;}  the  apotheeanes  and  grocers 
of  I^ndnn  Wf*re  atiHociated  in  one  iruild,  but  they  do  not  aeeni  to  have  been 
re«nitaHy  incorporated  until  l*i(lf>,  This  corporate  union.  howevHr.  was  very 
«bi>n-lived,  for  in  IfdT  they  were  separated  by  a  new  act  (Toner.)  This 
separation  uer-ms  to  bav*-  0i'cu»ic»ned  no  litile  diysuttsfaction  amonic  the  vTrocers* 
but  kiog  Jame>  wa.*  Hrm  in  his  determinntian,  ond  in  reply  to  an  address  seeking 
A  restoration  uf  the  tinion  declared  '*be  inlenda  lo  tnuintuin  tln^  Apothecaries* 
Cofiipany  separate  from  tbe  jtrocers,  who  have  no  Akill  in  their  wares'*.  This 
wan  aa  late  a*  11)24,  In  l<ilH  a  proclamatioti  commanded  ''all  Apothecaries  io 
compotind  tb^ir  raedicinet!  ath'r  tbe  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londonien- 
•ia.  lately  conipiled  by  the  Collejfe  of  PhyHieians  of  Loudon",  and  iti  Uj24  a  new 
act  of  incorpiiraiion  of  the  iipotheeariei^  of  [jondon  was  pa^Ked  '*for  avoiding  of 
il^t*»*tpt'  Tind  abuses  in  n>ftking  and  compounding  of  phisicall  receipts  and 
^^■r  nnd  for  tbe  MUt^prcitMng  of  cmptrick^  and  unskilful  practiieers  and 

^H^'  of  the  art  or  mysteile  of  Apoihecarlefi  in  Slid  about   the  city  of 

I      I/indon       .1    M   Ricbardpr,  ifLj 
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of  medicine,  the  bodily  con.stitution  of  men.  tlie  rij^iit  moment  and  tb<*  right  metbod- 
and  way  of  employing  dru}:^,  a^  well  as  their  properties,  are  unknown  to  thea, 
especially  cathartics,  which  may  bring  life  into  ilan^cr;  that  these  p«'opI<^  titer 
remedies  against  all  reason  and  all  the  rulos  of  art,  and  supply  and  adminiMerve^ 
stroni:  purgative,  and  badly  acting  clysters,  concerning  the  use  of  which  they  are  ml 
sufficiently  informed;  that  ihis  abuse  of  drugs  aggravates  diseases,  has  human  dtath 
for  its  result,  as  well  as  .«ecn't  and  untimely  hirth  and  .•sometimes  I'ven  open  ubortiot 
.  .  .  .  so  we  j)n)hibit  any  altering  meilicino,  syrup,  elixir,  or  any  clyster  froa 
being  compounded  or  administered." 

The  julmiiiistration  of  oncMnata  was  originally  a  very  jirofitable  and 
privileged  business  of  the  apothecary-  it  was  for  a  long  time  (juite  fashion- 
able among  the  tine  lords  and  ladies,  in  whose  boudoir  a  neat  syringe  wai 
never  lacking  —  and  was  either  practised  upon  patients  by  the  a|x>thecariet 
themselves,  or  by  their  assistants,  until  this  duty  was  taken  from  ibem  by 
the  barbers.  Purchases  of  drugs  were  often  made  at  the  Frankfort  fair. 
How  much  money  was  expended  for  this  [)urpose  by  an  u}x>thccar)'  it 
shown  by  the  case  of  Peter  Schmitt.  apothecary  in  Kitzingen.  who  tm- 
lK)rted  for  his  pharmac}'  -  all  roots,  tlowers.  juices,  oils,  syrups  in  sumnuL 
which  belong  to  the  pharmacy,  and  likewise  composita.  such  us  pilli. 
trochisci  and  other  things  in  general  use  "  ( Lammert),  for  sale  in  the  place 
mentioned,  having  secured  from  the  magistrates  for  this  puri)ose  in  1474 1 
grant  of  00  gidden.  The  latter  was  a  large  .sum  in  that  c<»uturv.  wiienu 
annual  income  of  ^i\''2  to  5^125.  even  in  cities  like  Augsburg,  stanipcMl  upoft 
the  possessor  the  seal  of  great  piosperity,  and  an  income  of  $875  madi*  a 
man  a  perfect  Cro'sns  t^Sclierr). 

In  Stuttgart  an  ordinance  regulating  apothecaries  and  their  prices  bat 
existed  since   1480.     An  earlier  one,  however,  appeared  in   Stmssbuiig  in 
1400.     In  the  former  ordinance  it  is  directed  that  the  drugs  must  alwajf 
hv  well  selected  and  not  decayed  ;    that  nothing  except  what  is  prescribed 
shall  b(^  put  into  a  medicine,  especially  nothing  dangerous  by  way  of  sab 
stitution  :    That  the  apothecary  shall  be  res|>onsible  for  his  ''Ap()thekeit> 
knechte  '  (clerks),  and  shall  not  give  any  pernicious  drug  or  any  abortive; 
that  the  price-list  of  the  apothecary  shall  be  correct ;    that   in  doubtftil 
cases  he  shall  apply  to  the  physician  etc.     Prices  were  arrangetl  as  follows; 
Species  1    Loth^       .'>  Schilliiiire,   4  Heller;    Confection  with    musk,    amber  or 
precious  stoni's,  1  Loth       ><Plonnig(»;  Sugar  1  I'nco       OPfennige:  Theriaca  ami sD 
ordinary' opiates  1  Loth     -  ><  PfiMinigt*;   .Mithridaticuui  1   Loth        2  Srhillinite;  Sttb^ 
1  liOth       sPf«'unige:    1  clysK-r       n  Schilling*.* ;   Palma  ('hri.sii  1  Loth        1  SGhilliBf. 
1  Pfennige;  poor  diachylum  1  Loth       >^  Prt^nni«rc:  common  salve  from  conitnon  oil 
1  Loth       H  Pfpunigp. 

That  there  existed  in  the  monasteries  a  sort  of  me<lic*o-l>otanic  ganlens 
we  have  already  mentioned.  A  public  medical  garden  was  laid  out  in 
Venice,  however,  in  MV^o, 

Lunati(t  asylums  (as  we  call  them  to-day)  must  also  l)e  meutioDcd 
here,  :is  most  benetict'nt  beginnings  of  a  regidar  treatment  of  the  instoe. 


1.    The   Loth  was  a  wiMght  of  about  half  an  ounce.     Species  arc  what  we  now  csQ 
pul Veres  comprtsiti.     <  II. ) 
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bttisr  in  tbe  Middle  A^res  wert^.  tegardeil  as  piTSOiiB  ^^iJOSsessiHl"  by  lh« 
[vil  ,an<l  his  maJe  and  f^inale  assistants,  and,  whuii  not  abantlonetl  to  thtjir 
tr  or  sliiil  up  in  prisons  Undet-d  privntr  pn^scins,  where  a  I'lTtain  stini 
id  for  tlieir  hxtging  and  rmv),  iUev  were  tiialtrfate<l  hy  tin*  ckrgy  willi 
Bjuratiotid,  cxoR-i^^^ms.  etc.  Such  institutions  (^xist^d  as  departments  of 
ispitab.  which  were  so  nmnorous  during  tl»e  3Iiddle  Ag»>&.  and  which, 
ider  the  char«re  uf  the  clerical  or*lers,  were  little  hut  houses  of  death  for 
pcK>f,  ISO  wretched  were  their  urriuigeineiiU,  But  there  were  alfeo 
•iml  houses  for  the  hisaiie,  the  first  of  wldcli  was  eslahlished  at  Feltre  in 
}\  The  next  was  that  of  Seville,  estahlisiied  in  ]  M)'J  ;  then  one  in 
lira  lilO,  Sai-agossa  1  425,  Toledo  1 IHH  and  Vvz  \i92.  In  these  institti* 
the  raving  and  turbulent  were  chained  up  and  occasionally  soumlly 
iltn.  That  snch  asylums  for  the  care  or  tlelcmtion  of  the  insane  (though 
'inlike  our  asyinms  of  the  present  day)  arose  at  ^o  late  a  peno<l, 
lie  Middle  Ages  were  very  fniilful  in  eliardablo  institutions  for 
stek  [>erfioii6.  is  expUcahle  only  on  the  gi-ound  of  the  ufoi'esaid 
'Ic^^IaKiicnJ  suiH*r«liUon.  whieb,  iniU'*'d.  [trevniled  down  ijyto  so  called 
lera  times.  The  fact  too  that  in  tin*  Middle  A.^es  land  s^unetiiriew  alBO 
ihy)  many  form«  and  ex{)ressions  of  religions  insanity  weiv  regarded  as 
ptetVi  and  o[n.ni  religious  Innutie^i  passed  for  saints,  will  assist  in 
ing  the  c»omparalively  late  origin  €)f  institutions  for  the  insane. 
ii]ti4»t.  however,  picture  these  to  ourselves  rather  as  houses  of  eonvction 
ilentiaries  -  in  Liibeek  those  houses  of  tletention  wnr*»  called 
ist«;n  ,  and  were  under  charge  of  the  jailer —  than  as  institutions  for 
csiff  iin«l  treatment  ofllie  inmates,  l>ebtoi*H'  prisons,  Irascd  by  private 
iivtdiials  itt  to  creditors,  wen*  likewise  n^garded  occjisiorudly  as  institu- 
M  Tut  th«»  safe-keeping  of  the  insane.  l^neh  was  the  case  in  Fnmkfort- 
le-MaiD  hi  1460,  where  there  were  nine  such  prisons,  each  nine  feet 
lirciad  and  high,  otie  of  which  coutained  a  enixy  woujan.  another  a 
a  lliinl  a  era;6y  a|K>theeary.  l)f  nietlieal  treatment  there  was  not  the 
I  The  insaru'  wallowed  ulioul  iu  chairjs  tind  without  clothing 

L  -i  -        II'  dens,  covered  with  tilth  au<l  their  own  excrement,  jislongas 
mere  Me  to  endure  it  withcuil  dying.    Towards  the  dose  of  the  Middle 
the  '  '5   of  the  insane  became  a  little  better,  e^iK-cially  in  the 

ctlif?fe  <»mpasfeiouale  und  charitable  citizens  assumed  their  care 

of  tiM*  |K>tiee  goalers.     This  was  done  e,  g.  in  Liibeck  from  iIjc  yeaj* 
r  Poult  L     Pro[»er  house:*  for  the  guardianship  of  t lie  insane  were  also 
kI    intif  rxislrnee  gradually  Ity  the  example,  douaticms  ete.,  of  otliers.* 
FrcNn  Ibr  lust  fRtricKJ  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  ha» 
Ited  to  modern  times  (though   mainly  in  an  unHninhed  state  i  so 


I  mBtiiiiiity  too  thm  trcnitni^nt  of  (lie  insaii«'  was  no  brtti^r.  Solon  e.  n,  ordiiineij 
iliia  SimI  inAni»i(*M  Mhouhl  he  ctHiHued.  wtiile  Ow  i^oodnururml  Mlitudtl  reiriHiM 
nil  '»f  care.     Tht*  *iiiino  wmp  ihe  :MriinirerneMt  uriiotiir  tlio  RomntiH, 

i  they  wf^n*  fMuniMip*]  «u  loln lives  who  hud  enough  snrvftiiis  to  take 
e«  i    And  wliflre.  ni  nil  everil^,  d»py  wero  not  abuse*]  ns  in  uther  kndfi 

IV, 
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many  fruitful  ideas,  beneficent  discoveries,  fortunate  suggestions  and  DCl 
institutions,  spring  certain  regulations  whicli  are  to-day  again  the  si^ 
ject  of  lively  discussion.  1  refer  to  measures  for  the  isolation  of  the  siel 
and  quarantine  establishments  against  infectious  diseases.  Tliese 
their  existence  to  the  observation  that  the  plague  spread  by  eonta|doD« 
was  carried  about  by  ships.  In  this  latter  way  the  disease  came  from H 
(Vimea  to  Venice,  and  from  England  to  Norway.  Acconlingly  then- w 
established  —the  first  arrangements  of  this  nature  reach  l)ack  to  the  lA 
century  —  in  Venice  in  1348  a  '-  Boai-d  of  Supervision",  a  sort  of  coundli 
hj'giene,  which  in  the  end  served  as  a  model  for  all  Italy.*  At  Majoral 
early  as  11574  a  committee  of  officials,  under  the  presidency  of  a  physidi 
Lucien  Colomines,  was  appointed  with  extensive  jx^wers.  to  whom  thekn 
magistrates  at  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  were  directed  to  rei>ort.  Tl 
committei'  was  also  allowed  a  hospital,  and  it  was  directed  that  no  iH 
should  discharge  passengers  nor  unU)ad  freight  without  tlieir  knowl 
nor  should  any  i)ort-sales  be  held  without  preceding  notice  to  the  saoiJ 
council.  Suspected  ships  were  reipiired  to  keep  quarantine  for  4H  d 
(hence  the  name  (|uarantine).-  Another  elfort  to  prevent  the  plagoe 
isolation  was  made  in  Milan,  and  the  city  remained  exempt  by  this  nN 
until  13r)0.  This  was  again  attempted  at  Reggio  in  1374  by  an  ordini 
of  the  viscount  Tiarnabo,  and  subse<iuently  in  numerous  other  placeSw 
T*aris  a  similar  sanitary  commission  was  appointed  in  1350,  and  asanit 
council  in  Venice  in  14S5.  Strict  regulations  regarding  the  adaltend 
of  food  and  the  sale  of  bad  food  also  existed.  Thus  the  Berlin  butdi 
w<»re  compellt»(l  to  take  an  onth  about  1400:  *•  I  will  sell  no  suckling 
no  consumptive  or  one-eyed  cattle,  and  no  eattle  purchase^!  iVom  pi 
people  out  of  Jhe  hospitals  or  out  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Gh<wt"^ 
The  so-calkMl  -Libenziichter'"  as  early  i\s  the  14th  century  exen-ised 
vision  in  Strassburg  over  tlu*  moral  and  sanitary  relations  of  the  |iopaI 

From  the  great  mortality  manifested  by  epidemics  during  this 
of  the  Middle  Ages  it  seems  to  follow  that  these  regulations  occasioned' 
the  whole,  us  little  benefit  as  the  similar  regulations  of  the  pnrsent 
accomplish  against  the  epiilemics  of  motlern  times.     This  failun*  wasi 
more  readily  explicable  in  the  Middle  Ages,  since  the  cemeteries  lay.  a 
have  already  remarked,  in  the  midst  of  the  cities.      Uut  the  sublime  |] 
of  the  univer.si'  cares  not  the  snap  of  its  fingers  t'or  the  petty  |)olice  of 
kind,  and  upon  this  fatal  roek  a  gn^at  iK)rlion  of  the^practical  work  of 
physician  in  epidemics  is  brought  to  wreck,  though  in  single  cases  here 
there  a  good  result  is  accomplislu'd.  or  apparently  accomplisluHl.     The* 
epidemic,  however,  reverses  xiw  tenching. 


1.  And  ill   fact    for  (nTinafJV  also.     .'\t  least  Aiijrsburi:  and  Nurembenc  in  the 

century  took  for  iIumt  nioch'l  the  arranirrnients  of  \'rnico.  a  city  with  which 
t'njoypd  an  ai'tiv<'  (.•oinnuTCM'. 

2.  Tlw-  torni  of  U)  day.«  was  chos^Mi  rithrr  on  nipilioal  jrroiinds    -the  10th  day  was  V 

upon   as  tlu'  nmst  critical  in  in  fin  minatory  diseases  —  or  on  religious  or  ail 
ical  iirounds,  since  Moses  was   10  days  upon  Mt.  Sinai,  Lent  lasted  40  daj 
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THE  MODERN  ERA. 


MEDICINK  FROM  TIIK  DISCOVKKV  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  CU)S 
OF  THE  FIRST  FRENCH   REVOLmON. 
A.  D.    I  492-1  800. 

HISTORV  OF  MODERN   MEDICINE. 


1HK  MODKRX   MR  A. 


Knrh  pt*rimi  in  ihc?  Ui»lory  of  tljc  c-ivili^ution  uf  a  jmrtieular  |i(hi|»Ic,  ns 
mankind  in  ^niertiL  i»  ol^viuusly  tlii*  sum  <»r  »  gnrul  number  of  ante- 
ilc'Ot  faeUiTiPi.  mt-nlnl*  moral  unci  phyaicaL  Kat*h  iigo  Uny  fs  the  result  of 
r  |»a*t.  as  well  us  an  ncthc  :iml  fieterminiiig  pttvt  nf  rlit»  Aitnrcv 
^FliUH  thtf  so'C^llctl  MoUerti  Km  apjwars  as  thu  unintiTmpU'd,  Imt 
^^Igomus,  coDtinnation  of  the  course  of  luediii^Ya]  civilizution,  wliidi 
l^«*i*n  »ii  uiimi?*takalily  progresaivt'  in  itA  clj:inicU*r  3Iore  pspecinlly  it 
icms  An  t*x|mnKit»n  iH'  tlu'  tntlividuul  (.nliurt*  ut'  the  \ms\  tntti  a  fntufe 
lltivatifin  f»f  Ihr  massrs  --  of  tin*  )ienple  nc»w  purifft'tl  by  llie  phy^ieal 
ntatit»n  nf  till*  Miildlt*  A^i*^. 

Aieonlinsly   tin*  limitation   of  tiistorical   |>erlods   by  cerlaiii  definite 
rar»  h  tuore  or  le^s  arbitrar}*.  and  at  boUom  merely  an  expreHdion  of  the 
'         '  'tty  of  dealing  in  a  liforary  way  with  history  without  Ihe  aid  of 
y  rial    and    nuW   huidrimrk^      For   history   in    tuvl  disj)lays  an  un* 

rokcn.  hnt  t»onslantly  i*bbin^  and  Howing  di^vch>pnu»nt,  and  tli4?se  artltieial 
ivisiona  art*  mainly  the  wttrk  rpfscholastic  t'onvenienw. 

Thu»  tilt'  BO'called    MchUtu    Kra   may  k\e  tiwvqW  extt^roally  Bifpanit^d 

Dm  Ibe  Midfllt*  A^KH  by  ^omv  t'\fiil  f>f  .special  pniminence.  c\  g.  tbe  Dis- 

hen-  of  America.     Vet  tlilb  eiistoniary  limit  ift  by  no  means  a  matter  of 

vUmntl  nrc<*fe5ity.     It  dot'd  not  ssepatnte  in   the   hi,%tor\'  of  eivilization  a 

rn(Kl  wanting  in  dcvcl(4itnent  frotn   another   prriod    now   and  |>r<»^re88ive 

I  it»  character.     For  while,  *m  \hv  nnc  hsuHl,  the  lalter  l»alf  of  the  Middh* 

Ces  displayed,  an  we  liave  %vvu,  a  lively  pro^i*og>8  in  culture,  on  the  other, 

^  '  vul  [K'Horl  contimially  pi**pjcct8  a  thonsand  dark  shadows  into  onr 

I  ^lfHlc^^  Km  —  aha»U>wb  which,  at*  may  be  en^ily  **hown»  yet  hover 

lily  and  hourly  above  hh  and  cruHi*  onr  pntli  with  gloc»in.     Ctnisil  gaps,  it 

Irar.  an*  bniken    in    tlie   fmil    bonndnrieH  of  Imlh    periods,  but  the  walla 

I*  aift  jvet  enliii^ly  thn»wn  ilown,  nor,  to  all  apfjcarnnrcs,  will  thcv  br  com 

Ftdy  ikffttrDvod  for  a  long  time. 

Vitt  the  discovery  of  Amerira  fonns  a  laudniaik  iHtoi  :«M;*ptrM  ccr- 
liUy  U»  the  hiiilory  of  medical  culture  than  U*  that  c»f  other  Inanehed  of 
rillicatton  (with  the  movement**  and  tendeneies  of  winch  it  ever  k(^{}» 
\rr),  »incc  fmm  that  i'|H»ch  new  and  viiinroUM  re[)n'.sentatives  enter  the 
ild  and  begin  tin*  struggle  for  that  s>upn*»nicy  which  they  to-day  iio&scsb 
iDcan  tbf"  Oermanie  raet^. 
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Ifwtf  have  h(.*retofore  claimed  for  the  Middle  Ages  (in  many  respects  so  ui^ustly 
despised)  such  importance  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  this  chiim.  if  Uh4 
upon  correct  ideas,  must  be  established  particularly  by  the  phenomena  of  their  el<nt 
And  such  is  the  fact!  We  need  mention  again  merely  the  introduction  of  the  compu^ 
which  alone  rendered  possible  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  ;  the  invention  of  fining 
which  rendered  harmless  feudalism  and  its  outgrowths,  the  "  Kaubriiter"  and  tlicir 
castles;  ab(>v«*  all  the  immeasurably  important  invention  of  printing!,*  frr>m  whick 
epoch  forwiinl  the  masses,  and  no  longer  the  learned  alone,  took  part  in  ihi 
intellectual  lifr  of  mankind.  We  may  notice  further  the  invention  of  clocks  (steeple 
clocks  in  the  I4th  cJMitury)  and  the  rapid  d<»velopment  of  the  arts.  csiH'cialljr  trcbi- 
tecture  and  sculpture,  then  painting  and  music.  In  tiie  sphere  of  religion  we  mif 
recall  the  resistaniM^  of  the  Waldenses  (originating  in  1170)  an<]  of  John  Wicklifr 
(l!VJ4-l:^84) ;  the  death  of  the  hero  Hnss  (born  \'A''.\,  burned  at  ConMancein  141^ 
declared  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallil)ility  to  be  the  cremation  of  u  fourth  memberrf 
the  Godhead)  and  the  ti(M'\'  Girolamo  Savonarola  (horn  1452.  first  strangleil  andtbei 
burned  in  14'.)S),  from  whose  funeral  pyres  avenging  sparks  penetrated  into  ihe  ruttfi 
Papal  System.  To  these  we  may  add  the  revival  of  the  study  i»f  the  Ancientt- 
Uumanism-  -and  the  struggle  under  the  standard  of  Italian  Plntl)ni^Ul  againntW 
fetters  of  that  scholasticism  which  dominated  from  the  !)th  to  the  I.'ith  ceniiiry. 

On  the  other  hand,  modern  times  have  undoubtedly  preserved,  even  to  tk 
present  day.  ver^'  much  —  more  almost  than  we  are  willing  to  adroit —  of  medifval- 
ism. — At  the  out.set  of  this  period  a  perfectly  enormous  mass  of  superstition  ami 
delusion  prevailed  among  even  the  greatest  minds.  Luther  himself —  the  hero  of  tk 
greatest  political  and  religious  achievement^  of  all  modern  centuries  —  beliend 
absolutely  in  an  incarnate  Devil,  who  not  only  tormented  him  out  of  Waniiuif 
(1521),  but  also  plagued  him  after  his  marriage.  Melancthon  ( l4!lT-15t>0i  too  nt 
devoteil  body  and  soul  to  astroh)gy.  Many  phy.sicians  likewise,  and  the  most  enii- 
tint  of  them  too,  like  Pare,  Kernel,  l*ewcer.  De  Haen  etc.,  were,  and  continued  In  be 
down  into  the  l^^th  century,  convinceil  of  the  influence  of  demons   and  the  devil! 

1.  How  small  was  tht*  number  of  medical  works  appearing  unnuall}'  in  that  day  mtj 

be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  catalogue  of  15tI4  mentions  only  24  on  luedicU 
subjects. 

2.  By  the  term  "  Humanismus*'  the  (iermans  designate  a  system  of  education  batiti 

upon  the  .stud}-  of  the  classics.  The  revival  of  classical  learning  in  England  be^n 
with  the  lectures  of  William  (Trocyn  <in2-151!^  a  pupil  of  (M)alcondyle») it 
Oxford  in  ll!)l,  and  was  ably  promoted  b}'  Linacer  (!4»10-1524\  John  Colef 
(14(;(i-lol!M,  dean  of  St.  PhwYh  and  founder  of  St.  PauFs  School  id  IMl^: 
William  l/ilye  ( 1  l«)<i-ir>2i>i,  the  first  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  the  fir>t 
teach<?r  of  Greek  in  London:  Richard  Fox  (died  152.S».  bishop  of  Winchester. 
founder  of  Corpus  Christi  (\»llege  in  I.M<i,  the  first  college  in  Oxford  to  make 
provi>ion  for  the  HtUiiy  of  Latin  and  Greek:  John  Fisher  ( I459-I5:i5i.  bifihup  of 
HochestiM-:  Sir  Thomas  More  (147H-l,">:{:>i :  Cnthbert  Tunstall  ( Uio-Lw? . 
bi.shop  of  Durham;  Huirh  Latimer  ( I4;»0-15.V>I:  Roger  Aschani  ( l515-lo6!<Mke 
teacher  of  queen  Klizabeth.  who  was  hor.self  quite  a  fluent  reader  of  the  claMicf; 
and  others.  ^11.) 
W.  An  achievement,  however,  for  which  hv  had  been  fitted  by  the  men  of  the 
])receding  century.  In  the  ;ctiology  of  diseases  Luther  regarded  the  influencf 
of  Satan  as  paramount.  His  son  I^iul  ( 15I^3-I5!)3)  was  physician  and  alcheniit 
to  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  and  to  the  Klector  Augustus  of  Saxony.  He  »$ 
the  first  clergyman's  son  to  become  a  physician,  though  subsequently  he  found 
many  imitators. 
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the  poor  people,  to  whom  the  grossest  superstition  was  served  up  annually  in 

almanacs!^  And  the  belief  in  witches,  which  the  Church  utilized  for  its  own 
,  and  to  which  secular  justice  also  lent  its  aid  bv  employing  the  rack  to  procure 
•nee  and  then  expcutin)jj  the  poor  victims,  while  the  Church  with  hypocritical 
ceoce  could  oQen  lament  the  rigor  of  its  ally  !  Yet  that  superstition  ought  not  to 
I  to  UK  so  verj'  monstrous!     Indeed,  we  have  toda}*  many  a  one  which  surpasses 

considerably  the  belief  and  superstition  of  the  Middle  Ages !  Did  the  Middle 
I  venture  to  proclaim  as  a  dogma  to  the  astonished  world,  first  an  immaculate 
epiion.*  and  next  the  infallibility  of  a  man? —  Moreover  we  still  retain  a  good 

of  mediaeval  political  life.  Does  representative  government,  to  say  nothing  of 
liar  self-government,  everywhere  exist?  Have  we  not  still  the  greater  part  of 
<vral  class-distinctions,  instead  of  the  equality  of  all  persons  intellectually 
ified  therefor?  So  long  as  we  have  an  hereditary  nobilit}','  disposed  at  all  times 
lite  with  the  parsons  under  the  priest^  when  such  a  course  furthers,  or  seems  to 
ler,  their  own  advailtage  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  masses;  so  long  too  as  the 
its  exr*rcise  on  weak  minds  their  mediaeval  influence,  rooted,  as  it  is,  in  super- 
»n,  so  long  we  still  retain  a  good  share  of  the  worst  inheritance  which  the  Middle 
I  have  left  us.  In  the  Middle  Ages  too  originated  the  war  between  classes. 
h  b«»gan  in  the  foundation  of  the  citizen  class  and  crowned  itself  with  noble 
ts  in  the  bloodiest  revolutions ;  hence  the  dismal,  but  historical  struggle  of  the 
:h  estate,  which  besran  with  the  poor  people  of  the  Middle  Ages,  relieved  itself 

in  blood  durint;  the  peasant  wars,  and  is  continued  to-day  in  our  modern 
kliam.  Kxternally,  indeed,  a  so-called  new  era  has  been  marked  out.  hut  inter- 
:  no  new  era  has  been  in  truth  as  yet  attained.     The  shadows  of  the  Middle  Ages 

not  to  the  present  hour  yet  reached  their  end  in  too  many  ways  and  in  un- 
bere<l  minds.  A  new  era  may  justly  ho  assumed  to  exist  only  when  the  ta.sks 
h  the  so-called  Middle  Ages  in  their  closing  centuries  delivered  to  us  are  com- 
m1.  and  when  their  problen^s  are  solved. 


^hat  frightful  things  these  ( Aderlass-)  calendars  contained  the  following  prophecy 
for  the  years  1528-29  will  testify  :  "  In  this  year  the  aspect  of  the  three  superior 
planets  will  be  frightful.  This  will  bo  followed  by  terrible  casualties  to  human 
life  and  by  many  sorts  of  disease,  madness,  apople.xy,  soro  throat,  abscess  of  the 
breast,  cooshs,  consumption,  the  bloody  flux,  premature  births,  sterility,  uterine 
4isem.«e«  jroot  in  the  feet,  fever  on  every  .«econd  or  third  day  .  .  .  frenzy,  dropsy, 
iaandice,  colic,  the  French  disease."  Krhard  Etzlaub, 

Amateur  in  the  Free  Art  and  in  Medicine. 
The  least  to  be  anticipated  from  all  this  was  the  end  of  the  world,  a  catastrophe 
which  was  expected  with  perfect  certainty  during  the  16th  century  by  everyone, 
'With  Luther  as  we  know,  at  the  head  ! 

^ttt  conception  was  possible  without  male  co-operation  —  the  popes  during 
the  Middle  Ages  declared  the  latter  to  be  a  defilement,  though  without  in 
%ny  way  shnnning  such  defilement  themselves  —  was  a  common  i<lea.  This  pre- 
iMMterons,  but  very  ancient  opinion  the  Egyptians  long  before  had  called  to  their 
%id  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  daugliter  of  one  of  their  kings,  who.  without 
Waiting  for  a  religious  or  civil  cen'inony.  hud  fallen  into  an  "immaculate" 
Condition ! 

^ttoog  the  ridiculous  qualifications  in  accordance  with  which  mankind  classifies 
its  members,  nobility  of  birth  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  in  an  historical 
>iew! 

23 
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From  the  schools  —  and  so  thought  the  reformers  of  education  in  thai 
— from  the  schools  oiiLy  could  the  genuine  new  era  arise  ! 

Doubtless  a  might}*  impulse  was  at  once  giveu  iu  the  disooTei 
America  (Oct.  12,  1492)  by  the  noble  Columbus^  (1436-1506),  an  im| 
second  to  that  of  printing  only  ;  for  b}'  it^  at  one  stroke,  half  of  the  » 
world  and  an  entire  new  world  of  mind  were  revealed,  and  unexpected 
supplied  to  the  observation  and  thought  of  mankind.  This  discoven 
in  a  material  point  of  view  a  similar  eftect  to  Christianitj'  in  a  religioas 
with  the  latter  began  the  universal  phase  of  religion,  so  in  the  discove 
America  began  the  universal  phase  of  material  progress.  The  two  phe 
ena  resemble  each  other  also  in  the  the  fact  that  they  both  worked  fo 
benefit  of  the  '*  lower  "  classes.  By  the  discovery  of  America  the  cir 
vision  of  the  masses  was  infinitely  enlarged,  and  above  all  an  indescri 
influence  was  exercised  upon  their  minds.  The}-  were  amused  and  h< 
fully  shaken  out  of  their  plodding  existence,  in  material  and  intelh 
oppression,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  astonishing  discovery  of  a  New  ¥ 
with  other  inhabitants,  with  treasures  and  magic  productions  exaggi 
in  fable,  indeed,  with  genuine  antipodes,'  whose  existence,  among  the 
lar  subjects  of  dispute  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  most  persistently  8 
the  fancy  (Freytag). 

To  this  was  added  the  doctrine  of  Nicholas  Copernicus'  (1543)  ikix 
earth,  now  explored  for  the  first  time  with  regard  to  its  size  and  fora 
no  longer  the  fixed  center  of  the  universe,  about  which  the  latter  reT< 
but  that  (in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church)  it  revolved  : 
the  sun,  itself  a  small  planet,  like  the  other  planets  of  the  vat 
heaven.  A  mighty  breach  was  thus  made  in  the  doctrine  of  the  CI 
and  a  broad  pathway  was  broken  towards  the  light,  in  spite  of  th< 
that  the  Church  at  once  rejected  this  truth  as  a  heres}-  and  prohibit 
teaching.* 

E(|ually  powerful  as  a  leaven  of  life  for  the  masses  was  the  d€ 
of  Luther ;  for  by  it  they  were  touched  in  their  inmost  feeling 
awakened  from  their  circumscribed  views.     The  people  saw  in  this  dc 


1.  Even  before  Columbus,  the  Northmen,  about  a.  d.  1000,  and  500  A-ears  earl 

Huddhist  priest  Uwui  Shan,  hud,  as  we  know,  visited  America.     The  latte 
from  Asia  to  Ahiska,  and  then  went  as  far  south  as  Mexico. 

2.  Durinj;  the  \'ears  l.">19  to  1522  Fernando  de  MageUiaens,  by  his  circuinDa\ 

of  tlie  earth,  had  furnished  the  proof  of  its  spherical  form. 

\\.  Copernicus  (Coppernics,  Kopornigk,  I47.V1543),  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
studied  medicine  first  i14!U-'!J4)  in  Oacow  and  then  in  Bologna.  Gradna 
Padua  in  160!>,  he  was  appointed  canon  in  his  native  city,  and  devoted  hit 
tion  also  to  astronomy.  His  work  "  l>e  Orbium  Celestium  Revolutionibas 
as  we  know,  never  shown  to  him  in  print  until  he  lav  upon  his  deatb-be< 
always  practised  medicine,  and  has  left  a  collection  of  his  recipes  which 
no  respect  superior  to  those  of  his  day. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  prohibition  was  not  removed  until  1811. 
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r  liberation  from  an  unprecedented  3oke  and  from  priestly  oppression,^ 
Bath  wtiicti  the}-  liad  groaned  in  religious  and  political  slavery  for 
;aries.  Hence  it  acquired  from  the  outset,  besides  its  religious  effect,  a 
ided  political  and  social,  in  fact  a  revolutionar}-,  influence. 

By  the  restoration  of  marriage  the  priests,  as  sons  of  the  people, 
»ped  back  again  into  their  midst,  uiK)n  the  ground  which  was  to  be  the 
I  of  their  spiritual  labor. 

*'Above  all  the  removal  of  celibaej  was  a  social  advance It  is  true  the 

ria^  of  the  cler^^y  had  not  been  discontinued  (de  facto)  durinj;  the  whole  Middle 

K In   Germany   the   housekeppers   of  the   clerj^   (who  were   to  be  of 

itonical**  ajre  —  as  they  are  to-djiy—  that  is  to  say  at  least  40  years  old,  so  that 
VCruatioii  and  child-bearing  mi^ht  have  ceased  —  the  latter  too  a  moral  institu- 
!)  were  a  numerous  and  not  unassuming  class.  But  the  countr}*  clergy  were 
lielled  to  purchase  toleration  of  this  relation  from  their  bishop  and  from  the 

m and  however  complaisant  the  higher  clergy  might  be  ...  .  the  masses 

ed  with  hate  and  scorn  upon  these  irregular  marriages.  And,  most  important 
1,  the  children  of  such  unions  remained  under  the  curse  of  their  birth  as  long  as 

lived,  scarcely  a  sfngle  civil  occupation  was  open  to  them,  and  even  the  guilds 
bcT  artisans  declined  to  receive  them.     They  were  lost  among  the  laborers  and 

mots.     And  yet  the  permanent  sexual  relations  of  the  Catholic  clergy 

'■  indeed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  the  congregations From  a  hundred 

pbleta  it  may  be  seen  how  heinously  the  fickle  sensuality  of  the  priests  in  hamlet 
city  corrupted  the  domestic  life  of  the  members  of  their  congregation.  Among 
Protestant*,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profession  of  the  clergy  was  a  convenient 
ge,  orer  which  the  blood  of  the  pea.sant  ascended  to  a  higher  activity  !"  (Freytag.) 

Equally  influential  with  the  fact  just  mentioned,  if  not  even  more 
re,  was  the  circumstance  that  the  national  languages*  now  finall}'  came 

A  presentiment  of  their  own  power  and  ability  for  the  first  time  penetrated  the 

■ouls  of  the  common  people Christ  had  by  tiis  death  redeemed  even  the 

peasants.'*  Kut  they  had  been  the  victims  of  the  youthful  noblemen  and  of  the 
Church.  *' Dishonest,  cunning  and  lu.xurious,  like  the  Italians,  was  the  dean 
»^bo  rode  through  the  village  with  his  falcon,  his  wenches  and  his  troopers;  their 
priest,  whom  they  had  the  right  neither  to  choose  nor  to  dismiss,  who  seduced 
their  wives,  or  lived  in  scandalous  domestic  life  with  his  mistre.'is  and  chihiren  ; 
the  mendicant  friar,  who  insinuated  him.self  into  their  kitchens  and  demanded 
for  his  cloister  the  meat  in  the  chimney,  the  eggs  in  the  l)asket.  A  smothered 
Bieitation  spread  throughout  the  congregations  of  South  Germany.''  P^xpr.lsion 
of  the  mistre.'jses  of  the  clergy  (whom  Luther  called  "Platienlieni^ste"  i.  e. 
■tallioQS  with  a  tonsure)  became  the  order  of  the  day:  "for  the  common  people, 
moved  and  vexed  by  their  injuries  suftenMl  iu  property,  body  and  soul,  and 
oppressed  treacherously  and  immeasurably  by  the  priests,  would  suHVt  no  longer, 
mad  had  ever\*  cause  to  strike  right  and  l«*ft  with  club  and  tluil."  (Gustav  Freytag 
**Aa8  dem  Jahrhundert  der  Reformation."  ) 

tow  far  at  this  time  a  similar  current  of  culture  reached,  and  how  wid«'ly  the 
developnient  of  human  civilization  at  this  epoch  hacl  a  reformative  tendoMcy. 
maj  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  oldest  Asiatic  peoples,  like  the  Chinr.se 
and  Indians,  embraced  the  same  idea.  With  both  of  these  nations  the  national 
tODjEoe  took  in  religious  writings  the  place  of  the  sacred  language,  and  the  • 
reformers    who   then    appeared— Kabir    (14.')0j,    his   teachers    UainAnand    and 
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into  common  use,  and  even  took  precedence  in  writings,  sermons,  po| 
poetr}'  (once  more  revived)  etc.     In  this  wa^-  the  masses  for  the  Orst  \m 
took  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  age,  a  part  which  the  dead  langugi 
of  the  Church  (in  itself  an  indication  of  foreign  domination)  had  heretic 
fore  wrested  from  them.     This  was  particularly  conspicuous  in  GermiflfJ 
and  by  means  of  this  lever  e.  g.  Luther  (1488-1540)  and  Hutten  (1 
1523),  through  inflammator},  and  as  yet  almost  uncensured.  pamphlets, ItHl 
the  foundation  of  our  modern  press,  and  exercised  a  prodigious  influeMC^j 
utterly  inconceivable  to  us.     For  their  words,  scattered  ever3'where  by  til 
art  of  printing  and  the  indefatigable  printers  and  publishers  of  this  centuy, 
were  now  intelligible  to  all.     Upon  this   powerful   agent  the  Refonpoi 
(including  l^aracelsus  also)  based  their  calculations  and  built  up  their 
structure.     Hutten  declared  that  he  wrote  German  at  this  time  in  onlerli] 
be  intelligible  to  his  native  land,  which  he  was  not  before  when  he  wrote 
Latin.     And  these  fearless  and  free  words  by  no  means  spared  the  bigk| 
mighty  and  powerful,  whether  noble,  or  king,  or  priest,  or  bishop,  or  |Xfl 
—  all  were  scourged  with  a  recklessness  of  language  heretofore  entinif 
unheard  of.     The  ICth  century  was  the  epoch  which  gave  birth  to  M| 
part  of  modern  society  which  we  call  the  "  people  ",  and,  on  the  other  htd, 
the   priests  and  feudal    lords   of  earlier  times  step  henceforth  into  tte 
background.     It  inaugurated  the  modern  democracy.     A  democratic  uA\ 
eucy   spread  at  this  time   throughout   all    lauds,  a   tendency  which  tk 
absolutism  of  the  following  century  could  only   now  and  then  supprefl^ 
onh'   however  to  burst  forth  again  more   powerfully  at  the  close  of  lb» 
18th  century. 

liut  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  intnxluction  of  a  better  era  iwit 
the  new  philosophical  and  skeptical  currents  of  thought  which  began  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  subjected  all  mediaevalism  to  the  tests  of  proof 
and  doubt.  To  these  must  be  added  the  i)owerful  upgrowth  of  popular  i.fc 
universal  sch(X)ling  and  mental  culture,  which  began  towards  the  close  of 
the  Mid<lle  Ages  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  Modem  Era.  ThisftU 
henceforward  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  state  and  the  commoii- 
ties,  like  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick:  for  the  means  squandered bj 
the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages  now  remained  in  their  hands,  ui 
furnished  them  with  the  facilities  for  such  work.  The  Church  had  alwajf 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  the  monc}'  and  the  schools  wm 
its  greatest  lever,  and  now  the  communities  too  had  caught  the  ideaiBl 
utiliz(;d  it  for  their  own  benefit.     To  perfect  this  scholastic  and  mentil 


NiiiKik  —  oxtcndod  tiioir  intiiK'ncc  hy  means  of  the  popular  language  dowaiatv 
tin*  strata  of  tin*  iiiu'ducatoil  masses.  (  Prof.  Trumpp,  "  Die  Religion  der  Sikhi".) 
Tlif  Indian  omperor  Akbar  the  Groat  (1542-1(>05)  even  compared  the  religioBflf  r 
the  Jesuits  'from  whom  he  roceivod  instruction)  with  the  Indian  creed,  btf 
Hnallj  remained  true  to  liis  original  faith,  hecause  he  could  not  conceire  that  God 
couhl  have  upon  earth  a  standinjr  representative  (pope).  ( Duke  of  ScfalMV^ 
Ilolstein,  pseudonym  Count  Nuhn). 
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acatioa  is,  therefore,  even  to-cky  our  most  pressing  duty.  Among  the 
inseroDS  exteraal  inflneneee  whicb  effected  an  improvement  in  tbe  condition 
ismukind  we  mav  only  mention  further,  as  the  most  powerful  nnd  most 
^)nnnent,  curnmercej  to  wliieb  the  now  oceiin-ronte!>  and  new  productions 
inled  a  support  heretofore  wanting.  Througli  it  men  of  different  Ian- 
lud  customs  first  came  into  more  fre(|uent  and  intimate  contact 
M  'Jlher,  and  tl»us  the  (\>smf»iMilitijnism  of  modern  times  (Ukethe 
earlier  Uumanism  resulting  frtim  the  study  of  the  Ancients,  particularly 
Oreek  authors  now  intrmluced  into  the  schools)  was  awakcne<l  and 
ri^t] — tn  the  main  a  hlessin«:.  thou<j>h  in  man}-  resjiects  also  productive 
evil  The  greatest  promotion  of  ocean  navigation  i  which  as  early  as  the 
ilh  century  had  recciveil  Its  fnndnmeiital  principles  from  Herman  n»athe 
liicians,  by  whoso  means  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniartls  aecoruplished 
eir  Y03*ages  of  discovery  i  in  the  ir»tb  century  again  pntceeded  from  a 
^ftnan,  Gerhard  Kremer  f  Mercator,  1512-1504).  the  discoverer  of  the  nmg- 
itic  iK)k.  He  rIso  furnished  the  firnt  useful  oeean  charts  and  ^eogrnphical 
.p8  in  jjreneraL  and  called  the  cumpletc  collectiim  of  ihem  an  *^  atlas". 
UHh  renin rie&  too  tlie  Germans  furnished  the  scientitic  principies  n|>on 
other  nations  based  their  voyages,  their  comtncrce  and  their  wealth, 
lie  they  themselves  were  not  able  to  appropriate  the  ocean  trade,  alfcljough 
an  earlier  i>enfKl  they  liad  ctinied  on  the  most  extensive  commerce 
bmseatie  League).  In  the  new  era  they  lost  their  position  as  the  first 
tiimi*ic*ial  |M)wer  t(»  England'  and  the  Netherlands. 

That  the  iutluen<»cs  already  mentioned  bad  n  [jowerful  direct,  and 
iKHTtally  an  indirect,  effect  upon  medicine,  is  easily  understood  and  as 
Bilj  proven. 

Besides  these«  other  special  influences,  partly  continued  fk'om  the  past, 
rtlr  of  Dew  origin,  made  themselves  felt  in  either  advancing  or  hindering 
^Idtie  as  a  special  branch  of  general  culture. 

First  of  all  Uie  Humaru'stic  physicians,  or  rather  the  mediciil  philolo- 
ittff  quietly  hut  actively  undermined  the  preceding  Gjilenico- Arabian 
"iwHiire.  The)  eix'cted  the  arsenal  from  which  the  warriors  on  the  battle- 
Id  of  medicine  took  their  armor.  Yet  they  undermined  not  only  the 
ifcfiloD-Arahian  medical  systent,  but  with  it.  though  partly  involuntarll3*, 
aocietit  medicine  in  general. 

McMlldae  in  the  beginning  of  the  Modern  Era  received  ita  mightiest 
pubue  liy   far  fnmi  the  same  strongly  I'mtentant  and  progressive  spirit, 
^idi  in  the  department   of  religion   broke   the  authority  of  the  ancient 
;   Mve  that  in  medicine  this  spirit  led  the  struggle  against  the 
fpfi.ijLthe ^iddk_Age8,.ilAlen^  and  against  his  servile  and  subtle 


•  rfiinnrked  here  thnt  even  at  thi«s  time  a  tHrifl'  war  prevailed  between 
nnd  ftermnny.  The  stroiEtrle  beiween  tlip  **  Monopolists",  us  the 
Sftgti^li  c*irnpttriy  ol  "  Mercliarit  Adventures"  wap  culled,  and  the  comparulive 
'^  Frve-trmdem ",  who  belonged  to  the  Hunsentic  league^  was  also  lighted  up. 
(Milter,  *'Piitrioti8che  Phantasien/'). 
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expounders,  the  Arabians,  and  finally  against  the  superstition  of  the 
and  monks.     Thus  was  called  into  existence  what  we  must  call  a 
medicine,  which,  through  the  living  spirit  of  the  nations  and  through 
language,  won  fresh  momentum  and  better  comprehension  by  all,  than 
musty  dead-letter  of  mediajval  medicine.     In  this  way  only  can  we  coi-| 
prehond  o.  g.  the  immense  influence  of  a  Paracelsus  ! 

In  medicine  the  German  element  now  supplied  the  productive  put 
the  ideas  and  the  lasting  intellectual  deeds.  A  characteristic  i)ecaliiritf{ 
both  of  the  new  culture  in  general,  and  of  medical  culture  in  particuln| 
was  their  extension  to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  people,  while  in  p»-j 
ceding  ages,  especially  during  Antiquity,  a  single  nation  was  almost  alwiji 
their  sole  support.  Thus  began  what  ma}-  be  designated  as  the  rnivewl 
Medicine,  in  the  acquisitions  and  services  of  which  all  civilized  i)eopiewffl 
one  day  take  an  equal  part,  and  for  the  completion  of  which  a  broad  fow- 
dation  was  then  laid. 

New  forms  of  disease,  which  the  last  years  of  the  Middle  Ages  hid 
generated,  and  whose  number  the  modern  i>eriod  still  increasetl,  brought i 
more  reliable  differentiation  of  the  si)ecies  of  disease,  new  material  fti 
reflection  and  new  demands  upon  medical  treatment,  since  they  couki  nol 
be  fitted  to  the  old  system. 

The  subsidiary'  sciences  of  chemistry  (which  proceeded  fttun  thi 
Arabians)  and  lx)tany,  to  which  tlie  New  World  constantly'  supplied  m» 
material,  also  advanced  in  numerous  and  positive  ways  further  intothi 
foreground  of  medicine,  and  the  same  is  true  of  natural  philosophy.  ThM 
sciences  above  all  afforded  aid  to  medical  investigation,  and  have  thM 
given  to  the  latter  a  i>owerful  impulse  even  up  to  the  present  time.  Aoatr 
omy,  newly  created  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  physiobgf 
founded  thereon,  now  first  exercised  an  influence,  more  especially  upon  tk 
learned,  theoretic  side  of  medicine.  This  influence,  though  not  glaring  aai 
speedy,  was  therefore  only  more  enduring  and  profound.  To  this  wn 
united  pathological  anatomy. 

Through  definite  observation,  which  now  supplie<1  material  in  eT«] 
way  better  and  immense  in  amount,  the  field  of  medicine  was  so  extended! 
that  by  degrees  there  appeared  a  division  of  labor,  which  seems  to  btvi 
not  quite  reached  its  climax  even  to-day.  At  first  this  division  took  plao 
under  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  medical  science,  but  in  the  end  it  seenuti 
have  terminated  in  the  exactly  opjKJsite  theory-. 

As  the  result  of  the  prominence  of  the  method  based  upon  actni 
facts,  and  in  place  of  thi;  preceding  speculation  and  faith,  observatioi 
stepped  in.  and  thus  the  revo1uti(m  to  the  new  medicine  was  completid 
While  Anticjuity  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  hooMi 
life,  especially  in  the  paths  of  speculation  and  without  occup3ing  itid 
sufllciently  with  its  phenomena  ;  while  the  Middle  Ages  in  faith  extendflc 
their  grasp  over  the  temporal  world  and  the  terrestrial  lever  of  ezistenoi 
and  its  phenomena  ;  so  the  Modern  Kra,  and  still  more  its  medicine,  seefa 
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fly  by  a  careful  observation  of  phenomena  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost 
I  of  healthy,  as  well  as  morbid  life.  Thoughtful  observation^  then  im- 
IMS  its  stamp  upon  the  whole  of  modem  medicine,  while  philosophj' 

philolog}'  only  rarely  gain  the  preponderance.  Yet  religious  belief 
superstition  still  continue  to  whisper  in  secret  in  this  department. 

Through  the-  struggles  which  we  have  indicated  the  medicine  of  the 
Icm  Era  attained  b}'  degrees  the  grade  of  development  of  scientific 
licioe  so-called,  the  highest  grade  attainable,  according  to  the  judgment 
he  present  da}-.  Yet  the  universal  and  humane  medicine,  founded  upon 
C8,  will  one  day  acquire  the  pre-eminence  even  over  this. 


I-  MEDICINE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PROTESTANT  VIEWS. 
(THE  MEDICINE  OF  THOUGHTFUL  OBSERVATION). 

The  Sixteenth  Century 

Qe  of  the  grandest  and,  for  humanity,  the  most  important  of  all  history  ! 
aid  down  new  laws  and  new  forms  for  almost  every  department  of 
Ian  thought  and  human  knowledge.     And  not  only  the  lofty,  in  a  social 

intellectual  sense,  often  hazarded  their  all  for  the  attainment  of  higher 
Uectual  and  moral  objects,  but  the  common  people  likewise  took  part 
I  enthusiasm  in  the  reformation.  The  learned  particular!}'  satisfied 
r  burning  thirst  for  investigation,  knowledge  and  truth,  otten  at  the 
ense  and  sacrifice  of  all  the  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life,  both  at 
le  and  on  the  journeys  which  they  undertook  under  the  compulsion  of 

mighty  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  fundamental  chord  of  the  whole 
•Qiy  was  thoroughly  idealistic,  and  its  result  was  an  astonishing  creative 
rity  towards  every  point  of  the  intellectual  compass  —  in  religion,  the 
f  the  sciences,  technics  and  social  life.  So  that  Hutten,  the  harbinger 
k  new  era,  burst  forth  into  a  song  of  triumph  :  *^0  century  !  Studies 
*ID.  spirits  awaken,  it  is  joy  to  live  !"  We  of  later  birth,  however,  ma}- 
ly  cry  out :  0  century  !  Ours  thou  wert,  the  century  of  German 
d  !  It  was  without  question  the  time  in  which  the  German  mind  as- 
ed  a  position  of  predominance  over  all  people  of  culture,  and  addressed 
f  to  all  nations.  Luther  had  given  to  it  the  watchword  :  '<  The  time 
ilence  is  past  and  the  time  to  speak  has  come  !"  —  and  the  German  art 
rioting  spoke  with  a  thousand  tongues  and  in  accordance  with  all  the 
lencies  of  the  new  era  !  For  medicine  especially,  the  sixteenth  century 
r  an  importance  similar  to  the  age  of  Hippocrates  ;  for  during  this  era 
fliBt  enlarged  the  edifice  whose  foundation  he  had  already  laid.  Dur- 
thia  period  too  medicine  stepped  forth  from  the  fetters  of  authority 
the   balls  of  the  universities  within  the  jurisdiction  of  authority,  into 

pm  the  16th  century  onward,  therefore,  we  frequentl}*  meet  complote  collections 
»f  •*  Observationes". 
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a  new  and  vigorous  life.  It  became  once  more,  so  to  speak,  exoteric,  aft 
a  long  period  of  esoteric  confinement  in  the  barriers  of  the  Church  « 
unhealthy  thought.  The  16th  century  ripened  free  investigation,  andi 
in  medicine  too  peculiarlj'  the  century  of  reformation,  of  struggle  and 
protest  against  all  medicine  which  had  abandoned  the  principles  of  Hip| 
crates,  principles  which  placed  the  observation  of  nature,  not  the  letlw 
tradition,  in  the  fore-front  of  knowledge.  The  levers  b}-  which  this  refoi 
ation  was  accomplished  were  Humanism,  the  new  anatomj',  new  diset 
and  the  doctrines  of  Theophrastus  von  Ilohenheim  and  Pare  (odd  as* 
association  may  sound).  The  struggle  was  intimately'  allied  with  ProK 
autism  in  religion^  only  medicine  went  further  than  religion,  and  in 
own  department  began  to  dig  up  and  remove  graciually  the  roots  of 
faith  and  the  grounds  of  all  authorit}-  founded  therein,  in  onler  to  aff 
room  for  reason  and  sight  alone. 

That  the  lOth  century  was  a  century  of  struggle,  in  which  the  oldi 
demolished  and  the  new  built  up,  is  very  manifest  when  we  consider 
services  which  it  rendered  to  science  and  the  names  to  which  these i 
vices  are  forever  united. 

Above  all  Galen  and  the  Arabians  were  thrown  down  (though  no 
the  lecture  rooms)  from  their  seats  of  authorit}*,  heretofore  uncontes 
and,  on  the  one  hand,  the  banner  of  Hippocrati^s,  on  the  other,  that  c 
new  and  independent  medicine  was  firmly  planted.  So  fiercH?  was 
struggle  thus  begun,  that  it  stirred  to  its  ver^'  bottom  the  whole  med 
world  of  the  period.  Opinions  clashed  so  strongly  against  each  other,' 
even  tiie  temporal  power  was  at  one  time  called  upon  to  aid  in  opp« 
the  innovations.  I.'pon  this  battle-field  gleamed  the  name  of  Paracel 
and  here  that  of  Brissot  became  prominent 

The  sixteenth  century  is  likewise  the  golden  age  of  the  great  an 
mist.s,  of  Vesalius.  Falloppio,  Kustichi.  and  all  the  others,  who,  partly 
the  genuine  excellence  of  their  work,  partly  tcw)  by  the  newness  and  co 
(juent  fertility  of  their  field  of  labor,  became  immortal  in  the  departs 
of  anatomy. 

Surgery  and  midwifery  also  received  a  new  impulse.  Thisisevidei 
by  the  single  name  of  Ambroise  Pan'*,  and  by  the  single  fact  that  in 
period  occurred  the  reintroduction  of  that  most  beneficent  opera' 
podalic  version,  and  the  performance  of  the  first  Ca^sarean  section  i 
the  living  woman.  Ophthalmology  was  likewise  newl}'  founded,  and 
subsidiary  sciences  of  botany  and  chemistry  were  made  siibservien 
medicine.  Yet  chemistry  still  wore  the  deceptive  cloak  of  alchcm}-,  wl 
together  with  other  forms  of  folly,  Cabalism,  magic,  a8trolog;\*.  ehirom 
and  necromancv,  still  held  even  the  best  minds  in  its  toils. 


1.  It  is  inunifest  thnt.  the  partisans  of  the  ProtestHiit  movement  in  medicine  wei 
necessarily  all  of  them  nctiial  followers  of  Protestantism  in  re1i|non  alfo. 
work,  however,  brou>;ht  them  into  intellectual  relations  with  the  latter. 
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The  revival  of  tlie  study  of  tbe  genuioe  writings  of  the  Ancients* 
imgbt  once  mon?  improved  artistic,  historical  ami  pbilusopbical  views 
fliich  Imii  be«.*n  8«i  long  wanting  l  and  with  tiiem  a  pagan  sobernesss  of 
Dugbt  nnd  doar  and  more  bfauiiful  farms  and  languages 

In  addition  to  the  earlier  nolversities,  those  founded  more  recently  in 
innany--Wittenl»f^rgMl?»f^2).  Pninkfort-on-the-Odfr  (ir)0(>  or  1409,  re- 
&ved  to  Brcshiu),  Marburg  (15li7i.  K!)nigsberg  (1544),  Strassburg  (15r>6), 
(1557),  HelindUidt  (1575).  A Itdorf  near  Nuremberg  (1571),  Herborn 
'^i),  GraU  (1585),  Faderboni  (1502)  and  others  in  other  lands* — ^  with 
CQtific  efforts  liirdted  by  statutes  and  entirely  consonant  to  the  spirit 
the  age,  eontributed  their  share  to  the  cultivation  of  these  iimovations. 
By  promoltMl  meilicinc  in  this  century  mor-c  than  in  the  preceding,  altl»ough 
»e  iDStitutiooft  were  still  designed  purely  for  teaehing  (as  they  are  today) 
tl  not  for  iuvestigati<»n  The  socnllcd  ''Acudcmies  "  of  savants,  associa- 
vrbieli  took  tlieir  name  tVom  the  example  of  Plato  (now  revived),  were 
titu lions  designed  exehisively  for  investigation, 

IIFIiUBKOE  OP  PHaOSOPHI  lASTEOLOGY  AND  THE  ALLIED  BRA»0HB8i»THE 
HATDBAL  8CIENCL8,   MATHEMATICS,  THE  AET8  AND  PHILOLOGY 
DPOS  THE  MEDICINE  OF  TflE  SIXTEEHTH  CEKTDET. 

For  the  fompivhcnsion  of  tbt^  often  contradictory  phenomena  and 
ttggl«  of  tlie  sixteenth  eentur}-  in  the  field  of  medicine,  a  cton  si  deration 
'  -'  tendency  of  thongbt  (which  made  itself  felt  of  course  in 
n  all  other  srientes)  is  mure  ni-cessary  tluui  for  any  other 
riod 

BcHidt*  an  earnest  etlorl  tc^  advance,  a  retrograde  impulse  of  equal 
tMigth  manifested  itself;  beside  tbe  clenn^sl  discernment  appeared  tbe 
rtcfsst  superstition  ,  beside  poor  dupes  stood  the  grandest  impostors ; 
lide  philantliropie  efforts  were  deeds  of  the  most  terrible  delnsinn,  in 
>rt  we  observe  a  collection  of  revelations  and  riddles  of  the  liuman  niiud 
d  of  national  psych(»log)%  such  as  no  other  perio<l  can  otter. 

Ill  the  field  of  philosophy,  especially  in  Italy,  there  had  ^occurred  as 
iy  asi  tbe  pn*c^ling  century  a  n'vival  of  tlic  (ideal)  Platonic  philosophy, 
ft  rt*oeli(in  against  fornmL  realistic  (Aristotelian)  Scholasticism >  This, 
cr  (and  tbe  point  is  of  interest  in  the  bistoiy  of  culture),  under  the 
laenci*  of  median^alism.  soon  tc'riniMaLed  in  Neo-Ptatonlsm,  and  allied 
df  with  Tabalism,  with  whicl»  it  stood  in  close  relations  at  an  earlier 
rioit     In  Germany  cveu  the  learned,  though  superstirious.  lieuchlin  (a 


f*ho\f>   peria«!   receired,    n?  we  know,  tli*?   title  of  the   '*Ertt  of  fbe 


'  fli|-wii|e  historiral  fame  by  the  Inborn  of  Lrttber,  and  tfie  firsl  uoiver- 

-  rj    .    1..   i  j.hed   by   the   jjtate,    as   well   as   tbe   lirHi    Proresiam    Mitiveisity.    in 

Uerisanj. 

folefiii  {Um,  Seville  (1531  h  Grarmda  ( I5HI  L   Leyden  (157ri),  Edinburgh  (1582), 

Vmmec  (IdWl  Dublin  (1503),  Purmii  (I51»9),     (HJ 
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benefactor  of  Germany  by  his  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek  ui 
Hebrew),  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  embraced  Cabalism,  and  in  1511 
published  a  pregnant  work  '*  De  arte  cabbalistica  ",  in  which,  in  the  foiloR 
of  other  evidence,  he  brought  forward  the  Cabala  as  the  best  support  to  thi 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  etc.  Of  the  same  opinia 
were  his  contemporaries  Francesco  Giorgio  (Dardi,  1460-1540),  a  Minorite, 
and  his  pupil,  the  farmer  s  son  Joh.  Heidenberg,  named  Trithemius  (1462- 
1516),  of  Tritheim  near  Treves.  The  latter  became  abbot  of  Sponbeii 
near  Kreuzuach,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  disseminators  of  Cabalism  ii 
Germany.* 

Another  famous  (.'abalist  w:is  the  notorious  and  (quixotic  theosophigtr 

HkiiNRICh  Cornelius  Aorippa  von  Nettesheim  (1486-1535). 
a  man  interesting  from  the  course  of  his  destiny  and  the  originality  of  hii 
mind,  incomprehensible  from  the  contradictions  of  his  doctrines  and  hii 
life,  and  probably  rather  adeceiver  than  a  dupe. 

Burn  ill  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  as  eurly  as  his  24th  year  he  taught  Cabalism ii 
Dole,  in  accordance  with  Rcuchlin\s  book  *' De  Verbo  mirifico".  In  1510.  baniiM 
through  the  influence  of  the  monk  Catelinet,  he  went  thence  to  London,  and  fnm 
this  city  to  Pavia,  where  in  l')15  —  an  evidence  of  the  odd  tendenc3-  of  the  universiiiH 
of  that  day  —  he  expounded  the  spurious  **  Hermetic  Books". 

But  the  fickle  Proteus  did  not  remain  here.  Knterinj?  the  military  ser\-irt.fci 
roved  throu$rh  the  half  of  Europe,  became  a  lawyer  in  Metz.  but  expressing  fow 
views  opposed  to  the  belief  in  saints  and  witches,-  sensible  in  themselves,  but  dani^ 
ous  at  that  time  (as  they  would  be  in  certain  places  to-day),  he  was  Gorced  to  lj« 
Next  he  was  a  physician  at  Freiburg  in  Switzerland,  then  at  Lyons,  and  finally  iatk 
train  of  the  queen  of  France.  Declining,  however,  to  predict  the  future  for  hisiojil 
mistress  he  was  dismissed  from  her  service,  and  again  compelled  to  become  a  wanderer, 
until  at  last  he  found  in  15:^5  his  first  and  last  permanent  home  in  the  fcrmreil 
Grenoble,  after  having;  published  a  work  '*  De  vanitate  scientiarum  ",  in  which  W 
repudiated  everything  which  ho  had  taught  during  his  life,  Cabalism,  alchemy,  astnl- 
ogy,'  and  all.  In  his  "  Occulta  philosophia"  he  teaches  the  existence  of  three  woridi: 
a  celestial,  an  elementary  and  an  intellectual.  These  furnish  the  subjects  of  matk* 
matics.  physics  and  theology.  From  out  of  bodies  and  beings  flow  into  space  ii* 
divisible  idols,  unailected  by  distance,  so  that  by  their  means  e.  g.  commuDicatioi 
may  be  had  with  another  person  across  the  greatest  spaces,  indeed  over  into  eteroitj,  | 
as  in  the  modern  Spiritualism.  The  human  mind  is  similar  to  the  anima  moBdi, 
which  dwells  in  all  bodies,  and  is  attracted  from  one  to  another.  Hence  it  is  pottiUi  '■ 
for  the  initiated  to  produce  entirely  new  matter  and  even  gold.  Sympathy  towaidi 
similar  things  and  antipathy  towards  dissimilnr  things  rule  all  worlds —  a  Xeo-Platoiic 

1.  Trithemius,  though  not  an  entirely  legendiiry  character  like  the  Dr.  Joh.  Fasrt; 

whose  "history"  during  the  Ifith  century  gave  occasion  for  Goethe*8  immoctil 
dramatic  poem,  was  regarded  as  a  mirncle  worker  and  magician.  An  idBsl 
Dr.  (reonie  Faust  is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  Faust  legend. 

2.  Wier  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

X  Astrology  at  this  period  and  still  later  was  considered  an  authorized,  "exact" 
.science,  which  included  mathematics,  astronomy  and  medicine,  and  waa  therefon 
taught  in  the  uiiivcrKities.  so  far  as  it  was  independent  of  magic,  that  is  the  effort 
to  accomplish  the  supernatural  by  the  aid  of  angels  and  devils.  It  reqairei 
mention  here  from  its  connection  with  the  medicine  of  that  period. 
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im  —  and  these  inflaences  bring  the  things  of  one  world  into  union  with  those 
another.  Thus  each  part  of  the  body  is  associated  with  a  constellation  or  an  in- 
ligence,  i.  e.  a  demon.  Of  these  demons  every  man  possesses  three :  a  celestial  one 
in  God,  another  from  his  birth,  and  a  third  from  his  constellation  and  the  heavenly 
elligence.  These  demons  are  lords  of  the  four  elements  and  of  the  constellations. 
t  since  the  planets  influence  the  destiny  of  man,  so  the  spirits  also  have  indirectly 
inflaence  apon  man's  fate.  By  fumigation  with  "corresponding"  materials,  as 
II  as  by  the  use  of  certain  words,  they  may  be  made  obedient,  and  in  this  way  they 
ly  be  expelled  in  diseases,  of  which  they  are  the  authors  and  the  cause.  The  most 
■rerful  words  are  those  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  tongue.  Numbers  too  contain  super- 
tural  powers.  Thus  e.  g.  verbenaca,*  cut  at  the  third  joint,  cures  tertian  fever;  but 
separated  at  the  fourth,  it  cures  quartan !  Finall}*,  by  the  aid  of  curious  scales 
trinity,  duality  etc.,  the  three  worlds  above  mentioned  were  so  divided  that  an 
inity  of  worlds  and  a  world  full  of  nonsense  originated. 

Similar  to  the  above  were 

Francesco  Gregorio  Zorzi  (**  Venetus  ",  the  Venetian,  from  his  native 
ty,  died  153G)  and 

IIiERONYMUS  Cardanis  (1501-1576)  of  Pavia, 
he  wisest  fool  and  most  foolish  wise  man''  of  his  time.  Descended  from  a  love!}' 
ir  —  his  mother  lived  apart  from  her  husband  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  destroy 
e  oflr:ipring  of  her  uYiion  (the  future  Cardanus),  while  the  father  continually  mal- 
*ated  his  son  —  he  passed  through  a  youth  of  constant  ill  health,  hnving  survived  an 
tack  of  the  plague  shortly  after  his  birth.  Living  under  the  rod  of  paternal  super- 
ition  and  unfeeling  vulgarity  (his  father  believed  himself  the  possessor  of  a  special 
demon"  and  employed  his  son  as  —  a  servant),  it  was  not  until  his  19th  year  that 
\  began  to  receive  ordinary  instruction  in  the  gymnasium.  By  this,  however,  he 
ofited  so  full}',  and  after  his  father  s  death  he  labored  so  incessantly,  that  at  tlie  age 
twenty -one  he  had  become  so  much  a  master  of  medicine,  mathematics  and  philos- 
•hy  as  to  be  able  to  dispute  publicly  upon  these  subject.^*.  In  his  2.3d  year  he  went 
Padua  and  obtained  a  livelihood,  though  a  scanty  one,  by  playing  chess,  an  accom- 
iahment  in  which  he  speedily  acquired  great  skill.  Graduating  at  the  age  of  24,  he 
actispd  in  small  towns  in  continual  poverty,  until  in  \uM  he  was  called  as  professor 
Milan.  Two  years  later,  however,  he  removed  from  this  city  to  Piacenza.  From 
43  onward  he  lived  alternately  in  Milan  and  Pavia,  but  in  1550  went  to  Scotland  in 
irsuance  of  a  call  to  assume  the  treatment  of  a  certain  archbishop.  Returning  to 
ftly,  he  again  lived  alternately  in  the  two  cities  mentioned  until  he  received  a  call  to 
>1ogna.  but  falling  into  the  prison  for  debtors,  where  he  spent  a  year,  he  died  finally 
Rome,  just  as  he  had  attained  a  better  financial  position  through  an  annual  salary 
anted  to  him  by  the  pope. 

That  under  such  circumstances  a  great  mind,  rather  than  u  good  character,  may 
developed,  is  shown  by  the  infirmities  of  Cardanus  and  the  later  example  of  Brown. 
irdanus  taxes  himself  with  the  following  infirmities,  though  some  of  them  may 
nire  rather  as  the  inventions  of  self-torment,  than  as  actually  existing  faults:  deceit, 
ivy,  libidinousness,  calumniation,  scorn  for  religion  etc.  His  chronic  impotence  he 
id  to  the  charge  of  the  constellations,  claimed  for  himself  a  special  demon,  taujiht 
e  sympathy  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  the  stars,  believed  that  beings  of  a  lower 
der  orijiinate  in  putrefaction,  declared  that  he  was  one  of  the  seven  great  physicians 
lo.  np  to  his  time,  had  blessed  or  afflicted  the  world,  maintained  the  impossiliility 
life  without  suffering,  drew  the  horoscope  of  the  whole  world  (like  a  second  Christ), 
d  was  guilty  of  many  other  similar  absurdities.     Astrology  too  he  called  to  his  aid 


Verbena  officinalis.     (H.) 
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in  the  explanation  of  symptoms  and  the  administration  of  laxatives  —  the  Itiieri 
grotesque  and  conspicuous  piece  of  qunckerj  which  long  maintained  existence, th(Mi|k' 
since  the  ITth  century  it  has  assumed  diH'ercnt  forms  and  is  more  concealed.^  Onthi 
other  hand  he  declares  himself  in  another  place  entirely  free  from  prejudice  i^iMI 
astrology,  chiromancy,  magic,  poisoning  and  alchemy,  and  towards  fuperstition  ill 
faith  in  miracles. 

The  contradictions  of  which  Cardanus,  as  well  as  Agrippa,  was  goiltf, 
must  be  taken  partly  as  signs  of  a  weak  character,  and  partly  as  fooDdet 
in  the  spirit  of  an  age  rich  in  similar  combinations  of  folly  and  the  cleiMt 
insight.  This  may  be  seen  more  plainly  from  the  fact  that  in  the  univetstf 
of  Salamanca  a  special  chair  for  the  invocation  of  the  dead,  necronumcff 
existed,  and  that  text-books  on  the  art  of  chiromancy'  were  published  e( 
by  Bartholoma?us  delhi  Rocca  (called  Codes),  Johannes  ab  Indagine  ill 
Andreas  Corvin.  This  ought  not  to  occasion  much  surprise,  for  in  our  on 
day  even  professors  publish  absurdities  of  the  same  kind. 

According  to  the  principles  of  chiromancy,  the  thumb  is  under  the  control  of  Mu^ 
and  from  its  form  in  any  individual  may  be  determined  his  strentith,  sensualitjui 
courage:  the  forefinger  is  under  the  control  of  Jupiter,  and  it  indicates  po^itioM 
of  honor;  the  little  linger  belongs  to  Venus,  and  indicates  children  and  betotiM 
wives:  wliile  the  external  border  of  the  hand  signifies,  under  certain  circunisttnct^ 
discoveries,  catarrhs  —  shipwrecks  and  similar  disagreeable  accidents! 

The  people  were  educated  to  a  belief  in  astrology-  by  almaaacs^tnd, 
indeed,  chiefly  by  physicians,  who  at  that  period  frequently  got  up  the* 
calendars,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  involved  in  the  nae 
superstition,  unless  we  are  willing  to  condemn  them  undeser>-edly,  and  to 
regard  them  as  mere  advertising  charlatans.  Even  the  noble  Mclanchthoi 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of  astrolog}*,  and  his  son-in-law, tltt 
physician  Caspar  Peucer  (1525-1(102),  professor  of  medicine  at  WitteDbei( 
was  a  b(;liever  in  demons.  A  special  figure,  inscribed  with  suitable  din^ 
tions.  pointed  out  the  proper  places  for  bleeding  under  each  constellatkNi, 
and  was  called  the  '•  Ad(Tlassman ' .  That  these  calendars  were  also  iota* 
larded  with  prophecies  concerning  the  end  of  the  world  etc.,  should  agiii 
occasion  no  surprise,  for  the  same  things  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  dij. 
But  medicine  itself  was  constantly  allied  with  astrolog}',  as  e.  g.  by  PeucfA 
predecessor.  Prof.  Jacob  Milich  of  Wittenberg,  by  (Jorvin,  b}'  Michael  S* 
tradamus'  (15(i:i-150G).  a  physician  and  alumnus  of  Montpellier,  by  Jacob 
l^ons.  who  considered  astrology  one  of  the  preparatory  branches  of  mediciM; 
by  Thomas  (liannozzi,  and  very  many  others. 


1.  It  began  to  fade  away  ver\'  gradually  before  the  discovery  of  CoperiiiGUS. 

2.  The  stars  during  the  Middle  Ages  land  in  Antiquity )  were  regarded  as  li%'inf: bfin^ 

who  exercised  an  influence  over  men  from  their  birth  and  were  skilled  id  p^ 
Ut  men  public  and  private  n'velations  as  to  the  future. 

3.  Kostradamus's  predictions  were  expressed  in  quatrain  verse  and   pnblisbcd  ii 

*■  Centuries".     The  first  seven  *' Centuries"  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1555  and  ptt 
occasion  to  the  following  jeu  d'  esprit: 

**  Nostra  damns,  cum  falsa  damns,  nam  fallere  nostroni  est, 

Ki  cum  fulsa  damns,  nil  nisi  nostra  damns."  (H.) 
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belief  in  witches  toes  and  the  trial  of  witches  (still  fretiucnt  in  the 
iitry  of  the  Reformation  and  not  opposed  by  the  reformers  themselves), 
ful   tu  buth  human  reason  and  to  clviUzution,  must  not  pass 
ij  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  gave  oeeuftirui  to  a  member 

She  m<Hiical  profession,  Johannes  Wcyer  (Wiorus,  1515-1588)^  an  honest 
Icanieil  man.  but  without  genius,  t ho n<jfh  iuiuiorlal  for  his  sound  umler- 
ding  I,  to  staiKl  up  first  against  tliia  superfcjtilitjn,  iind  tlius  to  bene  jit. 
Icioe  yet  entangled  in  the  bands  of  astrology, 
t'tig  Iv  ihe  populnr  Mh'^t  alliance  whU  the  devii  wos  oi  liiree  kinds.     The 

I  -ed  God  and  w*>nt  over  to  the  worabip  of  the  devil,  offering  him  ciii  oalh 

II  m.     This  was  the  method  of  wilches  iind  th(?ir  iissistants.     Or 
i.m  of  the  tnnn  duritii:  life,  convertinjr  him  into  one  {>o«£^^$ed. 

I  behel  im«  <ierm»i«*  borroHf'd  froni  Holy  VVrii.  Finally  ihe  mai*  mijirht  luuke  u 
ipuct  of  raartml  obligation,  a^si^nin.a:  his  ioul  lo  the  devil  etc.  Even  lirfore  the 
[Kltiction  of  Christianity  r.hcrf!  existed,  besidi?  the  wnrship  of  the  ancestral  godff,  a 
ice  of  demona,  ainonK  whom  were  the  devil  (Diabolus,  Tiufal,  Goit  Fol,  Voland) 
bia  isrand mother.  The  priestesses,  bj  menna  of  incHnlation  of  the  goddeaa  of 
^h*  could  hrin^  storm v  wfaiher  upon  >he  cropa.  and  de.^iroy  the  lurdx.  It  wrk 
f  too,  pfolmbl^',  who  n'oderi'd  I  he  body  «n«i  weapons  of  (he  warriors  in\ulnrriible. 
^  cekbroied  iheir  sacred  eeremoi>ie&  by  night,  and  off»?ied  dark-colored  viiilins  to 
h  wsjB  thejjo  pneAte8*!t-5  eppecially  i*ho»  h8  Hazunsc-r  or  He|£iste!i«  witches. 
liieir  own  traditions  of  the  old  faith  far  into  the  Middle  Apr-e,  "From  the 
I,  after  the  ufifortiinate  bull  of  pope  Innocent  VlJb  (Ut<4-141>2)  entitled 
mia  des tdemntesi *\  a  wholesale  burning  of  witches  began  in  Germany  and  eon- 
ith  i»omc»  internjption»  far  into  the  18ih  century."  (Gustav  Fr^ytajiK  Under 
le  of  thi.'  rpliiiion  of  Christ,  so  outrageously  abused,  the  rrinl  of  witchet<  wbs 
Vko  UfrainAl  poor  crack-brainr'd  creatures  (denmnomunfacsl  and  utterly  inrGCeni 
IT118  By  mcan^i  of  instruauMits  of  tortiue,  whose  very  description  makes  one 
|di*r,  the  desired  fvidenfe  was  cxtortt*d  —  all  to  the  preatcr  honor  of  (jodi  In- 
itor«  wiTC.  indpf^d,  created  by  pope  (Jr^pory  IX.  as  early  a^  I2H:^,  hut  the  fatal 
rininsr  waft  (ir«s  raade  in  Germany  by  Heinrich  Institor  and  Jacob  Sprengn* 
bor  of  the  witebaa  codex  "  Mallcuii  maleHcarnni ''.  14811)  under  the  authority  of  the 
mentioned.  This  bull,  a:*  a  matter  of  fact,  applied  to  heretics  only,  in  order  to 
'n^rt^r  the  priests  with  devilish  L-nnning  had  exlmu^trd  their  inpfnuity. 
t  I  to  attain  iheir  object.     The  prejtidiced  civil  nuthorilics  lent  ibeir 

ibv   *  xeciition   of  their  disgraceful   decrees,   and,   indeed,   in  the   law-books 
ft  wm^  enumerated  amonv:  the  crimes!     In  this  way  children  between  the  ai^es 
td  twelvt*  year^  were  murdered  as  witches,     in  Geneva  more  than  500  men 
cd.  and  in  thn  Electorate  of  Troves  fuU  ^it<JOU  were  in  a  short  time  executed. 
PX«cation«*r —  biA  name  was  Bahhasar  Voss—  had  in  nineteen  y(»ars  biirnf^d 
n  heiniTB  (amoni:  them  a  woman  who  hud  jfiven  birth  to  an  infant  under  the 
tht*  rack»  and  whosf^  infant  wa»  hurried  mth  her!  f,  and  ai^pired  to  bring  bia 
p   to  a  full   1000!     The  witch'lindin^   inquisitor  of  course  received   12-15 
each  witch  —  hence  hi^  zeal  and   their   tears!     That  the  Reformers  were 
tn  the  belief  in  demons  h  proven  by  Luther  himself,  who  advised  that 
Itiaiden  shnuld  be  CHst  into  the  ri\fT  Mulde,  and  was  greatly  provoked 
l^eftnJ  that  hi?  advice  had  not  been  followed!     The  twelve  ycHrs  old  child 
\j  troubled  with  a  voracious  appetite!     The  epidemic  of  witch-burning  con- 
til  lato  into  Ibe  iHth  century,  and  the  belief  in  wttclies  still  prevails  amon^ 
I    Wejr«r'a  footsteps  were  followed  by  the  theoloi^iana  Job,  Waifstalf,  Balth. 
ISifOikymuB  Tartarntti.  Ferd.  Sterzinger,  Spee,  J,  GaL  Semmler.  and   the 
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Uwy*:r-  T.  G.  ^iodf-Imar.n.  Thf-rnasiu::.  prince  Wilhelm  von  Cleve.  the  fleeter  rf 
Mav'-n':'-  J'l*.  Ph'.l  v.,n  Sclii'Tiborn  and  others,  so  that  the  trial  of  »iichM»iiii 
:i'uft\\-\if'\  tiriTii  r.i«i-"  ij|ion  the  tbr*-ahold  of  the  present  century.* 


I 


'I  }i«f  fr'Tizy  reaclif'i  Knirl.'imi  sriniewhat  later,  hut  rajred  none  the  lp»n«tflf. 
'\'\i*'  )ir}i(rlr<'  of  wiTchcrat't  was  made  a  capital  ufTpnci'  hy  a  statute  of  Elinvt 
.11  l'i'i2.  iiu*\  u  oimilur  >rniute  wn«  enacted  in  Scotland  in  the  foilowini!  vnr  ■ 
I.',  M  n  rii  J  I  II  •'  VI  (i:  S.-i:i.iiii  him^^lf  took  p:irt  in  the  torture  and  <»i»iBi» 
tlojj  of  u  tiiimfi'.T  tA  \tt'r^t^ns  accused  of  jirnctisin^  the  hlack  art  aicainM  faif  ert 
ji'T-'fTi.  Jifi'i  ihiriy  «»i  ihem  wpfh  fXi'Ciited  for  the  crime  on  the  CaMleiill 
lvJirir,iir:rli.  Tin-  saiiK*  vcrsatiie  monarrh  in  l.'iI>T  published  a  professed ti 
on  'h^'Mirjnoloiry  ".  Itnmediittfly  upnn  his  ncceft*ion  to  the  throne  of  Eny^lwl 
iH-wr  ".iiitnt*:  ran-tiilly  'Iftiniiiji  the  crime  of  witchcraft  wns  pnsseil.  and  hew 
f:r>rivirrtion  anil  piinlshiiiciit  for  this  ofTiMice  became  more  common.  The 
wifflifindcr  of  Kn<:lanci  was  one  Matthew  Hopkins,  who.  with  his  as;i»tanl«. 
\\ii*  yar  Uilt  ortwurd  maile  rejrnlar  vi.«iits  to  ih**  chief  towns,  a^^reeinj!  f(>r  the 
nio(l<Tat(*  surn  of 'JiN  to  d«'tect  all  the  witches  in  their  neijrhborhood.  lu 
no  oHifial  witt'h-fin«b'r  seem.««  to  have  bfcn  appointed,  but  the  work  was  ifti 
juTlornH'd  r»y  ilie  rlf  r^y,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  the  detection  of 
riiali^rnant  ofVcndcrr^.  It  was  during:  the  session  of  the  I<on>:  Parliament, 
(hilo  iiilt  .  tiiat  the  persecution  of  so-called  witches  reached  its  heifkl 
Kri'.'iand.  and  no  l»*ss  than  IJ.tfOu  h'sial  executions  on  the  charjie  of  witchcnit 
"ai'l  to  have  ooourred  diirin;:  this  period.  Ai<  late  as  1664  two  women.  Aidt 
ami  III-*'  rjillendor.  w»'re  condemned  and  executed  at  Bury  St.  KdmundK. 
tlif  jiidirial  drrislon  «il'  tluit  wt'li-known  and  upri>:ht  jud^re  Sir  Matthew  Hale,i 
it  is  >aid  iliat  tln-ir  conviction  was  lar^tdy  due  to  the  opinions  and  arpii 
of  tin*  famous  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a  ]>octor  of  Medicine  of  Lej'den,  and 
nf  thi*  wo?k  ■  Knquirirs  into  Vuljiar  and  Common  Krrors."  The  firrt 
of  iiriiiM-ncf  in  Kniibunl  to  cx]K)se  thi'  absurdity  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft 
<'lii«-f  .liistlccs  Nortli  and  Holt  in  l«;i"4.  \mi  a  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  daughter. 
•..♦  y«-ar-.  \\«rc  con.iiMniif  1  and  hani:«^d  at  Huntin^idon  for  sellinj:  their  souliio 

•  li-\il    ill    17!»;.    and    th-   >taiMt"   rirlativc   t«>   the   practic*'   of  witchcraft  wii 
ii)ii:i|i-fi  until  ITllil. 

In  .\ni«-ri<-a.  a<  tli«"  fr<'iizy  arriv.»»I  late,  sn  also  it  was  happily  of  short  dm 
.\  iiiriiiili'iit  Swi-ill-h  wuiiiun  of  P«Min>yhania  was  accused  of  witchcraft  in  1^ 
:4imI  l.i«i"j,:lit  In  trial  lu-lo'i-  Pi-nn  and  a  jur\,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Qo»l 
rill'  \<r.lic'i  ■•  Thr  j>riMiTicr  i-  i:uilry  of  the  <<inini(»n  fame  of  beinj:  a  witch, 
n.ii  ■jiiijry  SI-  sill'  stands  in«lictcd "',  put  an  «'nd  forovcr  to  similar  propctuti 
rliai  ini.v  iiM-f.  |*,ut  iij  N<'\v  Kuiiland  t!io  superstition  was  more  serious  ii 
«•    nil  .     Ilir«-.  tit.  I.  thi-  c1»t;:\.  under  the  Irad  of  the  fatuous  Cotton  Mather 

S.iM 1  I'airi-..   \v«ri.  tin*   mu-t    jnotnliieiii    iTnini>itors  and   persecutor*.    Mi 

'!<  I  l:iii-i  t:.>m  tiif  pulpit    '  Win-lM-ratt  i>  the  ino>i   nefaiidous  hiph  treason  i| 

ilii-  M;iii--iy  iiri  iii'^u        "a   c:i|.:ial  ciinn- "'       "A    witch  is  not   to  be  endotfi' 

lii-i\.r.   ..r  .in  I'Mrili  In    It'p'*''    a    poor    lrl>li    woman,    supposed    by  M)ineli' 

ciji.-.d  in  In-r  iiiiiil.-jtMaN '".  ua«»  cimdi'mmd  ami  t-xet-uted.      In  ]ti92  the 

•  it  Nili'ui  iiuw  I):in\ii-  .  umii  r  tin-  ^pirituiil  direction  of  the  minister 
I'liiti  •ri-iinii'  tin-  -.('.•ni'  c>t"  tin-  m«'st  i»ut ra •_'••« )us  crneltios  practiced  under 
rliKik  -it  till-  triril  nf  \vit<'lies.  Twenty  juMM.ns  wi-re  put  to  death,  and  6fk; 
imiMiiil  CM-  friL:litcmMl  inti>  ci»nfrs>iims.  The  jail*;  were  filled  with  the 
itml  -u-'prcti'ii  liut  thi'  awal\«Mi*'i|  c<unnn>n  sense  of  the  people  soon  ai 
it.i'lf  nui'i'  nmri'.  and  in  \i\'.i.\  :ill  the  priSiirn'rs  wm-  dismissed  or  acquitted 
the  di  lu^ion  «'aini'  tn  an  riid. 
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The  absurd  storj-  of  the  golden  tooth,  which  a  boy  of  Schweidnitz  was 
d  to  have  possessed  from  birth,  is  connected  with  the  histor}'  of  medicine 
ly  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  physician  of  that  town,  Jacob  Horst 
^7-1600;,  who,  in  accordance  with  tlie  superstition  of  his  time,  in  1595 
Dphesied  from  this  miracle  the  approach  of  the  Golden  Age  (which 
jsicians  at  least,  as  we  all  know,  in  spite  of  Horst,  do  not  yet  enjoy). 
tier  forms  of  the  dark  spirit  of  this  age,  the  search  for  the  philosophers' 
>iie  and  the  art  of  making  gold,  are  interesting,  however,  from  the  fact 
1^  it  was  chiefly-  phj'sicians  who  busied  themselves  with  such  investiga- 
mm,  and  again  that  chemistry,  which  has  proved  so  useful  in  medicine, 
^nated  therefrom.  Indeed  there  is  no  folly  so  gross  that  it  may  not 
Lug  with  it  something  good. 

A  revival  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  speedily  appeared  in  oppo- 
ion  to  the  Platonism  and  Nco-PIatonism,  with  which  the  phenomena  just 
saitioned,  the  offspring  of  perverted  spiritual  life,  stood  in  genetic  con- 
Ction.  Among  the  adherents  of  this  philosopy  in  German}-  were  Luther 
«i  Melanchthon,  that  immortal,  but  modest  teacher  of  Germany,  to  whom 
&  Germans  owe  more  than  to  all  the  universities  of  that  day  combined . 
it  Melanchthon  too  was  not  exempt  from  Neo-Platonic  vagaries.  The 
•r  Peripatetics  based  their  views,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  genuine  works 
Aristotle,  though  some  of  them  adopted  his  views  as  corrupted  b}-  the 
^mbians.    The  earliest  among  them  was 

PiETRo  PoMPONAZZi  (Pompouatius,  1462-1525), 
9,  in  his  skepticism  foanded  in  profound  reflection,  declared  himself  opposed  to 
baltstic,  astrological  and  all  other  absurdities,  including;  miracles  and  evon  the 
iBortaUtj  of  the  soul,  which  latter  seemed  to  him  an  assumption  incapable  of  proof 
the  grounds  of  reason.     Allied  to  him  in  thought  was  the  physician 

Andrea  C.csalpino  (1519-1603), 
«0e  cooclusions  led  him  to  outspoken  pantheism.  —  Among  the  followers  of  Pom- 
feaxzi  were 

Sepclveda  (died  1572),  a  Spaniard  ; 

Giovanni  Batt.  Porta  (1535-1615), 
vvntor  of  the  camera  obscura  in  1588,  an  opponent  of  the  belief  in  witches  and  a 
tdecetsor  of  I^ratcr  in  the  science  of  physiognomy* : 

AoosTiNO  NiFO  (1473-1546)  of  Calabria, 
hmoos  physician  and  glorifler  of  female  charms.     Next  the  latter  stood 

Habg  Antonio  Zimara  (died  1532), 
professor  in  Padua,  and  later 

LuciLio  Vanini  (1585-1619), 
ho  was  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  rejector  of  God  and  tlierffore  a  mo>t  mischievous 
lictic,  aud  others.  —  On  the  other  hand 

PiEBRE  DE  LA  Ramee  (Pctrus  Ramus,  1515-1572), 
!•  waa  slain  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholorai-w's  nipht,  was  a  heart}-  scorner  of 

Etle.     He  was  followed  by  the  numerous  schools  of  Ramists,  who  fell  into  dif^- 
nt  with  the  partisans  of  Aristotle  similar  to  those  which  took  place  between 
b  Realists  and  Nominalists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Bernardino  Telesio  (1508-1588)  of  Cosenza, 
the  founder  of  a  special  academy-  of  natural  philosophy  (Telesian  or  Cosentine) 
a  partisan  of  the  Eleatie  philosophy,  was  likewise  an  opponent  of  Aristotle. 

FRANciscrs  Patritius  (Patrizzi,  1529-1597) 
also  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  Aristotle  with  a  Neo-Platonic,  Christian,  mjftie 
pantheistic  natural  philosophy,  as  did  also 

Giordano  Bruno  of  Nola  (1548-1600), 
who,  after  abandoning;  the  Dominican  order  and  wandering;  about  through  ¥n 
England.  Germany  and  Switzerland  for  eleven  years,  imprudently  returned  toll 
and  was  there  burned  as  a  heretic.  He  was  the  first  to  teach  that  the  fixed  stiii^ 
like  our  sun,  and  to  inculcate  the  eternity  of  the  universe.  In  1879  his  statM 
set  up  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  pope  — such  has  been  the  change  intbei 
of  the  times ! 

Besides  these  philosophic  sects,  which  chiefly  led  and  indicated  the  active  ■ 
strui!ules  of  the  IGth  centur\%  there  also  appeared,  though  less  aggressivek,  ee 
partisans  of  the  Stoa  like 

JrsTirs  Lipsiirs  (1547-1606), 
and  skeptics  like  that  scorner  of  medicine 

Ml(!llKL  DE  MONTAKJNE  (1533-1592), 
tlie  first  important  skoptic  of  the  modern  period,  and  as  such  of  ^reat  influence 
thr  skopiiral  tendencies  of  the  French  and  English  during  the  two  pucceedia| 
turi(>s.     Moritai<rne  was  bold  eiiou;rh  to  cull  the  belief  in  witches  a  palpable  abH 

In  the  16th  cciitiirv  the  natural  sciences  (entering  also  upon) 
reformation)  l)egan  silently  to  exercise  upon  the  course  of  medidne 
influence  which  is  to-day  so  excessive.  This  was  effected  chiefly  bj 
botanical  and  pharmacological  results  of  the  travels  of  savants,  incitl 
the  active  impulse  toward  discovery,  investigation  and  travel,  so  chan 
istic  of  that  age.     The  Portuguese  physicians 

(Jaiuma  i>f.l  ITj'erto  and 

(•HHISTOnAL  DA   (V>STA, 
both   tinally  residtMits  of  Gou,  were  the  first   to  take  advantage  of  the  opporti 
oUrrod  by  th«'  (•oh)nies  of  tht.'ir  follow-couritrymon  on   the  coasts   of  Africa  I 
Imliu.     'rh<*y  wore  followed  by  the  Spanianls 

(loN/ALvo  irEKN'ANi>Kz  OviKDo  V  Valde/  (1478  Until  after  Ibi^i 

tln'  fumous  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and 

NuMioLAS  MoNARDEs  of  Seville  (about  1580), 
both  of  whom  d«.-srril)od  the  nuMJicinal  j>hints  of  the  New  World.     The  latter 
\'}i'i\^  tbi*  first  person  to  ni«Mition  coca.     The  Frenchman 

PiEUHE  Melon  (Behmius.  ir)lS-ir>(»4^, 
in  his  tnivt'ls  tbroa«:h  (Jn^occ,  Kjrypt  and  Asia  Minor  from    154C  to  1549.  thoA 
invrs!i;:at(Ml  tbo  ancirnt  Orii-nt  for  information   respecting;  old  drugs  and  in  i 
of  new  oiH's.     Tbt*  sarni'  was  done  by 

LKoNiiAni)  UArwoLF  of  Augsburir  (died  ir>0*j), 
who  in  l.")7:»  7«;  travelled  tlirou«rhout  the  ontire  Orient.     Finally 

PUOSI'EH  Al.lMNO    (l^Do-KUT), 
secretary  of  an  mibas.sy  to  Ki:ypt.  the  mo?t  famous  of  all  the  Venetians  tw 
la.st  of  the  Methodists"  (ho  endeavored  to  revive  the  doctrines  of  that  sect),  ti 
throughout  the  whole  of  K;:ypt   from   i:)S()  to   15S:?.     On   his  road  home  he 
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«  and  Greece,  and  entered  the  service  of  Andrea  Doria  (1468-1560),  for  whom 
rent  to  Geneva.  Responding,  however,  to  an  honorable  recall  to  his  home,  he 
med  to  his  native  cit}-,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  professorship  of  botany  at 
oa.  Among  his  more  important  works  were  his  "  De  plantis  iE^ypti  liber", 
istoria  -iCgypti  naturalis'',  "De  medicina  Jiljryptoram"  etc. 

Otto  Brunfels  (died  a  physician  in  Berne  in  1534), 
I  in  the  castle  of  Brnnfels  near  Mayence,  distinguished  himself  by  his  labors  in 
Jij.     Declining  to  copy  the  Ancients,  he  observed  for  himself,  and  was  the  first 
lician  to  furnish  good  plates  of  plants.     He  was  followed  by 

Valbrius  Cordus*  (Cordi,  1515-1544,  died  in  Rome), 
discoverer  of  sulphuric  ether.     "  His  early  death  was  regarded  as  a  general  mis. 
me"  (Ranke). 

HiERONYMUS  Tragus  (1498-1560)  of  Heiderbach,  near  Bretten, 
jrticiao  of  Zweibrucken,  superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  the  prince,  and  subse- 
itlj  a  resident  of  Hernbach,  was  a  man  of  reputation  and  political  influence. 
real  name  was  Bock,  but  the  pedantry  of  the  age  converted  good  German  names 
Greek  or  Latin  equivalents.     Bock  was  also  an  evangelical  minister. 

Leonhard  Fuchs  (1501-1 566) 
Tragus* 8  pupil 

Jac.  Theod.  Tabern^montanus  (died  1590)  of  Bergzabem, 
liciao  to  the  Elector  of  Speyer  and  subsequently  in  Zweibrucken,  and  in  his  quality 
onorary  citizen  of  Worms  a  predecessor  of   Bismarck  and  Moltke.      He  had 
|0en  children,  of  whom  two  sons  were  likewise  physicians.     Tubernsemontanus 
Tendered  valuable  service  in  the  study  of  medicinal  springs. 

Melchior  Wieland  (Guilandini,  died  1589), 
iriotendent  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Padua  and  subsequently  a  professor  of 
mj  and  medicine  in  the  same  city,  carried  on  a  continual  literary  quarrel  with 
hiolaa.     Among  the  Italians  the  following  acquired  reputation  as  botanists: 

PiETRO  Andrea  Mattioli  (Mathiolus,  Matthiole,  1501-1577,  died  in 
rence): 

BABTHOLOMiEUS  Maranta  (about  1559); 

Lnioi  Anguillara  (about  1561); 

Andrea  Cjesalpino  (1524-1603), 

has  been  already  mentioned,  and  who,  like  Linnaeus,  classified  plants  artificially 
seordance  with  their  organs  of  reproduction.     Among  the  Netherlanders, 

Jardos  was  the  author  of  the  first  official  Dispensatory,  whose  printing  and  intro- 
dnction  into  the  pharmacies  of  Nuremberg  was  authorized  by  the  Senate  of  that 
citjT  in  1635.  He  was  likewise  the  son  of  that  Euricius  Cordus  (1486-1535). 
professor  of  medicine  in  Marburg,  whose  epigram  is  (or  should  be)  known  to 
•very  doctor : 

"Tres  medicus  facies  habet;  unam  quando  rogatur 
Angelicam ;  mox  est,  cum  juvat  ipse,  Deus : 
Post,  nbi  curato  poscit  sua  prsDmia  morbo, 
Horridus  apparet,  terribilisque  Sathan." 
'*  Ood  and  the  doctor  we  alike  adore 
When  on  the  brink  of  danger,  not  before. 
The  danger  past  both  are  alike  requited, 
God  is  forgotten,  and  the  doctor  slighted."  (H.) 

24 
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Rembertus  Dodon.bus  (DodotJns,  1517-1586), 

Carl  Clusius  (Charles  de  1'  ^cluse,  1526-1609)  and 

MATTHiEUS  LOBELIUS  (1538-1616), 
ordinar}'  physician  of  James  I.,  distingiuished  themselves  in  botany.     On  tbe  a 
hand  in  physics  the  famous  ordinary  physician  of  qoeen  Elizabeth, 

William  Gilbert  (1540-1603), 
was  the  discoverer  of  electricity  in  the  resins,  ^lass  and  certain  precious  stonei; 
static  electricity;  the  repulsion  of  similar,  and  the  attraction  of  dissimilar,  poles  of 
magnet;  the  diversion  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  electricity*;  the  strenj^ba 
of  magnets  by  an  armature;  the  fact  that  iron  bars  become  magnetic  aloni: 
magnetic  meridian;  that  the  earth  itself  is  an  enormous  magnet  etc. 

Mineralogy  also  found  its  cultivators.     In  Germany  were : 

Georg  Aoricola  (Ackerraann,  1494-1555)  of  Glaiichau, 
the  discoverer  of  bismuth,  who  studied   mineralogy  systematically  after  the  Aneif 
and  his  own  observations,  laid  the  foundation  of  geology,  and  collected  a  ctbi 
of  natural  curiosities ; 

Kaspar  Schwenckfeli)  (1490-1561), 
both  of  the  latter  physicians,  the  former  in  Chemnitz,  Schwenckfeld  in  HlrscM 
and  Gorlitz;  the  Dresden  physician 

JoiiANN  Kentmann  (1518-1568)  and 

CnRisTOPii  Enzel  (Encelius), 
the  minister.     In  France  we  may  mention 

Pali 88 Y  (died  1590), 
and  in  Italy 

Aranzi. 

The  chief  promoter  of  Zoology  was 

Ulysses  Aldrovandi  (1522-1605)  of  Bologna, 
where  in  15(J7  he  established  a  botanical  garden.^  lie  left  to  his  native  city,  wl 
his  decendants  are  still  living,  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities  which  is  still  ii 
istence.  His  writings  are  devoted  to  all  classes  of  animals,  both  the  higher 
lower.  Another  eminent  zoologist,  who  surpassed,  however,  all  those  mentioned 
universal  investigator  of  nature,  and  niuinCested  a  love  for  science  under  adv 
circumstances  exhibited  by  few  only,  was 

CoNRAO  Gesner  (1516-1565)  of  Ziirich,  the  "German  Plinj**. 
He  practised  in  Ziirich,  Strassburg.  Paris,  Venice,  Augsburg  and  other  plaCMt  i 
poor,  sick,  and  almost  blind,  ho  was  finally  (1555)  appointed  professor  of  ul 
history  in  his  native  city.  Thirty-nine  works  were  the  fruit  of  his  antiris^ 
inoxtinguishable  zeal.  Gesner  was  the  first  writer  to  essay  a  claSMfication  in  Ml 
philosophy.  "  He  rose  to  the  idea  of  adding  descriptions  to  names,  and  of  coUec 
in  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  animal  world  all  that  was  known  in  reference  i 
The  talent  for  compilation  is  not  so  common  as  is  generally  believed.  Compilai 
to  be  of  srrvicp  to  science,  must  not  only  proceed  from  extensive  and  varied  itM 
but  it  must  bo  founded  upon  genuine  interest  and  personal  knowledge,  and  mn 
controlled  by  dotinito  ideas.  A  talent  of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  greatest  qoafi 
tions  of  Conrad  Gesner"  (Ranko). 

The  advances  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  under  the  influence  of 
Gopernican  system  laid  the  foundation  for  the  final  disbelief  in  astnAi 


1.   A  public  botanical  garden  existed  in  Venice  as  early  as  131)3  (Marx).  * 
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pularizing  of  these  advances  (b}'  Adam  Riese,  whose  arithmetic  is 
>verbial)  and  the  rectification  of  the  calendar  (by  Ignacio  Danti  and 
>  Lilio  with  the  German  Clavius)  under  Gregory  XIII.  (in  1582  ten 
^re  dropped  out*)  gave  to  the  common  people  new  conceptions  and 
.  Mathematics  laid  the  foundation  of  the  exact  treatment  of  medi- 
jeets  in  the  following  century.  The  arts,  especially  painting  and 
re,  stood  in  relations  of  mutual  interest  with  medicine,  especiall}' 
atomy. 

mI-cuU  and  copper-plates  served  as  means  for  the  diffusion  of  artistic  works  in 
nee.  The  jrreat  painters  ennobled  the  works  of  the  great  anatomists,  and  the 
ve  to  the  former,  so  to  speak,  the  pcientific  principles  of  their  art.  We  need 
here  onlv  a  fe.w  names,  in  order  to  indicate  the  greatness  of  their  productions. 
lead  we  must  place  the  Italians  Raphael,  Titian,  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 

0  (1494-1534),  Fra  Bartolomeo  (1469-1517),  Paolo  Veronese  (died  1588), 
eni  (1575-1642)  and  others.  Amonjc  the  Germans  were  Albrecht  Diirer 
*iH),  Lucas  Cranach  (1472-1551^),  Hans  Baldung  Grier  (1476-1552),  Hans 
the  Younjrer  ( 1497-155:$),  Hans  SchHeufTelin  (1492-1540)  etc.  The  tendency 
•t«,   in  unison  with  the  other  branches  of  culture,  was  directed  towards  the 

1  the  relijrious.  Even  music  shows  this,  as  whose  Catholic  representative  we 
ntton  Palestrina  (1524-1594),  while  Luther,  who,  as  we  know,  valued  music 
hly,   may  be  called  the  creator  of  Protestant  Church-music.     A  notable  im- 

the  jreneralization  of  this  art  was  given  by  the  invention  of  movable  note- 
OttAvio  Petrucci  of  Tossembrone  in  the  States  of  the  Church  in  1502. 

e  activity  of  numerous  physicians  of  the  16th  centur}'  in  philology, 
translating  and  commenting  upon  the  works  of  the  Ancients,  was 
ter  immediate  influence  upon  the  medicine  of  that  time  than  the 
just  noticed.  The  latter  did  not  manifest  their  full  effect  until 
*ceeding  age.  Philologj'  was  the  mother  of  modern  medicine,  and 
e  help  of  the  Ancients  reared  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences. 
kilx^rs  of  these  physicians  a  fmishing  stroke  was  prepared  for  the 
9  or  scholastic  physicians  ;  observation  was  opposed  to  tlie  proofs 
»tilties  of  authority  ;  the  writings,  methods  and  practice  of  Hippoc- 
^re  brought  into  the  foreground,  and  an  improved  lingiiistic  treatment 
ical  subjects  was  also  introduced.  In  fact  there  arose  a  genuine 
»sis  of  Hippocrates  and  the  Greeks  in  general,  which  has  been  desig- 
lisparagingly  a  "  Grecomania  '*.  —  Most  of  the  physicians  belonging 
erit  honorable  mention  also  in  the  history  of  philology.  Among 
ermany  is  best  represented,  both  as  regards  number  and  importance- 
e  of  German  cultivators  of  the  Ancients  is  opened  by  the  famous 
[NTHER  VON  Andernach  (1487-1574). 

•r  in  Goslar  and  professor  successively  in  Jjouvuin,  Strassburj^  and  Paris, 
rdtnarj  physician  of  Francis  I.  and  baron  of  the  empire.  Ho  tnnislatcd  the 
Oribasiaus,  Paul  of  iEgina,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  Ca*lius  Aurelianus  and  (lalen. 
og  to  Puschmann  he  likewise  foisted  upon  the  public  a  text  of  Philuuienoa 

new  calendar  was  speedily  adopted  by  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  the 
testaot  states  of  Germany  and  Denmark  adhered  to  the  Julian  calendar  until 
>,  and  En(i;Isod  did  not  adopt  the  improvement  until  1752.     (H.) 


'i 
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and  Philagrias,  which  he  had  himself  prepared,  and  thus  became  a  Hterarr  fef^ 
But  as  the  same  thin^;  was  done  with  respect  to  other  ancient  writers,  particularly 
that  time,   by  various  philological  coryphaei  quasi  exercHii  cauna,  Wintberitni 
gression  must  be  judged  more   charitably   than   it  would   be  at  the  present  ^ 
Winther  finally  became  a  Protestant  and  is  buried  at  St.  Gall. 

HiERONYMUS  GEMIS.EU8  (Geschmaus,  died  1543) 
devoted  his  time  to  translations  of  Thcophrastus,  Galen  and  Paul  of  .Ej^iot. 
these  physicians  were  surpassed  in  extent  of  study  by 

Janus  CoRNARrs  (properly  Johann  Hagenbut,  1500-1558)  of  Zwich^ 
professor  in  Rostock   and   Mecklenburg  physician-in-ordinary,   who  tmnslitcd 
works  of  Hippocrates  and  wrote  commentaries  on  Galen,  Dioscorides  and  Aetiitf. 

Leonard  Fuchs  (1501-15G5), 
originally   a    schoolteacher    of   Wendingen   in   Suabia,   subsequentl3-   proft 
Tubingen   and  a   bitter  rival   of  Cornarus,    was   a   most  violent  opponent  of 
Arabians,  declaring  that  the  longer  continuance  of  their  science  would  promote 
overthrow  of  Christianity.     He  wrote  commentaries  on  Galen  and  Hippocratef, 

JonANN  Lange  (1485-1565)  of  L?^wenbei^  in  Silesia, 
a  friend  of  Melanchthon  and  Peucer.  was  likewise  an  opponent  of  the  Arabimni. 
in    his   '^Epistolue    medicinales"  combated    their  uroscopy  and   advocated  Cm! 
semeiology. 

Theodor  Zwinger  (1533-1588)  of  Basel 
also  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  two 

Scaligers  (Julius  Caesar,  1484-1558  and  Jos.  Justus,  1540-1609) 
wrote  commentaries  upon  certain  of  the  ancient  authors.  Many  German  ti 
lations  of  the  ancient  physicians  appeared  in  the  Kith  century,  e.  g.  Pliny's  "Hill 
Naturalis"  by  H.  Eppendorf  in  1543;  Celsus  by  Khiiffner,  1532;  Vegetius 
1532;  Dioscorides  by  Danz  of  Ast.  Job.  Sambucus  (1531-1684)  published 
historical  and  biographical  work  concerning  physicians  and  philosophers , 
arly  those  of  the  16th  century.     This  work  was  adorned  with  copper  platec. 

Among  the  French 

Jacob  Hollerius  (Houillier,  1408-1562), 

Franvois  Rabelais  (1500-1553), 
long  a  professor  of  medicine  in  Montpellier,  but  far  better  known  as  the  witty 
of  the  history  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel ; 

Johannes  Gorr.eus  (de  Gorris,  1515-1577) 

LuDOviciis   Duretus  (Duret,  1527-1586) 
and  most  important  of  all  the  students  of  the  great  physician  of  Cos, 

Anutius  FoEsius  (Foes,  1528-1595)  of  Metz, 
rendered  eminent  service  in   the   introduction  of  Greek  medicine,   especiallj  M 
of  Hippocrates,  and  in  the  struggle  against  the  Arabians.     The  Englishman 

Johannes  Caius*  (John  Ka^e  or  Key,  1510-1573)  of  Norwidi, 
professor  in  Cambridge,   bestowed  his  labors  upon  Galen,  Celsus  and 
Largus,  while  the  Portuguese 

1.   John  Ca3''e  (Kaye),  as  one  of  the  eminent  benefactors  of  medicine  in  Esiji^j 
deserves  perhaps  a  more  extended  notice.     Born  in  Norwich,  Oct  6,  \h\%  1 
was  educated  at  Goiiville  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  visited  Itn^,^ 
he  studied  medicine  under  Montanus  and  Vesalius  at  Padua.     Gradaitn|l 
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LiTDOTicrs  Lkhosius  (about  1580)^ 

the  luliftQi 

Giov.  Battista  Monte  (Montanas.  141H-1557)  in  Vt'roim, 

HicKONrMr8  MEBcuaiALis  (1530'1600)  of  Forli, 
fea.$or  iit  Padiin.  Bobut:*^  iiti<1  Pisa,  »nd  the  first  of  the  Moderns  to  recommend 
ileal  g^onniutic«.  jls  w«»l1  a;i  xhv  autlior  of  tli*'  fir^t  $pevlftl  lri>ati»e  on  diseases 
tlhe  ikiti  \  l>e  marbU  cutanci^  libn  JI  etc.,  Venice,  1570 »,  and 

MARsiurs  CAGNATifH  ((^aguati,  died  ItilO). 
'%ti^\  iU*in  atfiMitioD  to  tlie  iJetennination  ctfthe  iienuineness  of  tbe  undent  authors, 
ticfitark  Hippoorates  iind  Galen,  and  to  the  tinprovenicnt  of  their  text. 

Tbt*  94)  called  "  Conciliatorea  "  rendered  exeellent  service  to  medicine 
comparing  tbe  Arabians  with  the  Greeks  and  reconciling  tbeir  differ- 
Bcs,     Tlic  most  eminent  of  these  were  : 

Sympeioeiam's  Cami»e«iu«  (Campier,  1472-153f))- 
K#diail  afar  of  the  first  tank  in  thone  dft^i*,  who  resided  in  Lyons: 

Fa-%sciiM:r8  Vallksiis  (died  1572)  of  Covarnibias  near  Burgos, 
nar^r  physician  of  liie  fnnntiual  Philip  II,,  who  fell  a  victim  to  phdiirinsis  and 
I  gave  i»  hiA  phjsieian  0,000  crowng  fur  eiinng  him  of  a  fever: 

Jru  ALKXAsniiiNrs  von  Neustain  (1500-1500)  of  Trent  j 

XlcoLArs  RouARlus  (liorario,  about  1,772)  of  Tdine  : 

Job.  BAPTii4T.  SviAATicrs  (1550-ltS21), 

:*or  In  Paria,  and  the  itrent  Spaninrd 

MioiiAKL  SiCRVKT  (acTofdtng  to  others  Miguel  Servede-y-Reves,  1500- 
%Z)  of  Villauova  in  Aragon^  though  horn  at  Tudela  in  Navarre, 
Qnfurtunatt.*,  titit  enlitfhlen«*d  victim  of  tbe  overbeariuuc  and  fanaticul  Picard*  John 
fia  (Jvma  Caarin,  1509-1504),  at  wUont*  iriHtiitation  he  wae  verj  kIowIj  ( I  I  burnrd 
Jif  itake  as  an  heretical  opponent  of  thin  heretical  pope  —  to  bi.^  own  eternal  honor 
1  to  ihp  Pirr>rla9tintc  disgrace  of  his   mdi^nant  enemy.     In   Im  treatUe   entitled 

t'ti   iiniversa  ri»liu  etc.",  on   account  of  which   he  was  impeached   before 
by  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  he  nhowfd  htmsc^lf  as  free  frorii  hitjolry  in  the 
~^       ui  medicine  aw  in  reli|;ion.     The  enliglitcoed  Parliameal,  however^,  acquitted 


Boloi^na,  in  154*^  \i»  traveled  throughout  Jialy,  »nj;aged  in  the  collation  of  the 

MSS.  of  Galen  aad  Celaus  fur  lh«*  purpose  of  improving;  the  text  ot  these  writers. 

On  hi*  return  to  Kntthiml  he  look  tbe  degree  of  M,  I>.  at  Cambridge  nnd  settlc^d 

ia  Shf«*WMbury,  hut  was  aoon  summtined  to  London  hj   Henry  VIIT  to  deliver 

lecturvt  on  anatomj  to  the  surtteons  of  that  city.     He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 

Colleise  of  Pbysicianh  in  1517,  jitid  whh  ilie  jiresidf>tit  of  that  Colli*ge  for  seven 

yeart.     He  also  cntnpilcfd  \ts  Annnis  from  the  date  of  itn  orifrin  down  to  big  own 

timra.     A I  bis  Insttication  an  establish  men  I  was  founded  fur  the  aniuml  perform- 

aaior  of  two  public  dii»st*ctions  of  human  bodie«  —  the  firat  of  tbe  kind  in  England, 

leafing  tli#  reliEQ  of  queen  Mary,  Caye  obtained  a  license  to  eonveri  Gonville 

Hall  into  a  college,  under  the  title  of  Gonville  and  ruins  College,     Thii^  institu* 

lion  hm  lili^mll*;  i»tiilowed.  and  w&»  nUo  i{»  firnt  master      The  best  known  of 

Caye'a  hl'^T^ry  Iabor«  is  \us  **  Bok«*  or  Counseill  iijiainst  the  IHsease  commonly 

^^^  lb«  Sweate  or  Sweat .vui:  Sickness",  which  Hppeari'il  nt  London  in  1552.     A 

t^^o  vrraion  of  tbii  work,  coniiiderubly  enlarged,  was  published  in  165r».     Caye 

Ht£  ^  CftOibridget  tluly  29, 1673.  and  bis  grave  was  marked  by  the  simple  epitaph 

yl  *'FuiCaius"-  (H.) 
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him.  Servet  is  immortalized,  however,  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  i 
Moderns  to  revive  the  idea  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  (1553),  including  the  ii 
meability  of  the  septum  ventriculorum,  an  idea  which  he  brought  forward  ii 
rcli>siou8  treatise  "  I)e  Trinitatis  Erroribuf*",^  and  failed  to  explain  entirely  nti 
torily  only  because  of  his  conjoined  use  of  the  vital  spirits  and  the  blood, 
statements  were  thus  obscured  by  ideas  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
gives  the  losser  circulation  **  not  as  ordinarily  described",  but  correctlj,  t 
acquainted  with  the  change  effected  in  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  0 
other  hand  he  still  thinks  that  spirits,  not  plain  blood,  flow  from  the  lungs  iot 
left  auricle. 

2.  BEFOBM  OF  THE  PBACTIOAL  BBAH0HE8. 

a.  Medicine. 

The  revolution  in  medicine,  prepared  during  the  latter  portion  o 
Middle  Ages  and  consummated  in  the  16th  century,  first  showed  ii 
practical  departments  its  palpable  effect  u]K)n  the  life  of  the  age,  wbil 
other  branches,  especially  anatomy,  were  only  secondarily  and  silentlv 
cerned  therein. 

The  reform  proceeded  from  no  single  individual  (as  we  now  and 
read  i)erhaps  of  Paracelsus),  nor  from  several ;  indeed  from  no  one  d 
alone.  Individual  men  formed  mere!}'  the  heralds  of  the  reformative 
of  this  period,  and  these  reformers  then,  as  almost  alwa^'s  and  even'i 
sprung  up  by  the  grace  and  the  necessities  of  the  time  ;  were  rather  (i 
and  borne  along  by  its  ideas,  than  the  sole  and  independent  creators  of 
They  had  innumerable  co-workers,  who,  by  quiet  contributions,  intei 
themselves  in  the  gocnl  work,  or  rather  furnishe<l  the  ground  work  o 
picture  on  which  the  glowing  figures  of  the  reformers  stood  foi 
prominent. 

The  struggle  was  directed  against  the  Arabians  and  Galen,  and  U 
ated  with  the  demolition  (though  incomplete)  of  those  intellectual  bul 
of  mediaeval  medicine. 

A  purifying  combustible  was  first  cast  into  the  stagnant  air  of 
faith  in  authority  and  of  scholastic  practice  in  the  form  of  a  stmggl 
cerning  the  proper  place  for  venesection  in  pleuris}'  (pleuritis  and  pn 
nia).  Over  this  subject  of  dispute,  so  insignificant  in  appearance  to 
the  present  day.  was  awakened  at  that  time  a  most  wide-spread  and  f 
cant  excitement  of  the  medical  worhl.  which  divided  the  latter  fo 
into  two  camps.     The  place  for  bleeding  was  the  shibboleth  by  whi 


1.  Thi.s  must  l>c  a  hip.sus  calami.  Servetus's  description  of  the  circulation 
tained  in  his  "  (Miristianismi  Restitutio",  which  wa«  printed  in  1553.  Thi 
edition  was  condemned  to  the  tianies,  and  but  two  copies  of  *he  oriirinal  w 
known  to  be  now  in  pxistene*-.  one  in  the  National  Librarr  at  Pffns.  thee 
the  Imperial  Royal  l/ibrury  at  Vienna.  From  the  latter  copy  a  smalTTi 
fac  sintilc  wns  reprinted  at  Nuremberg:  in  1790.  The  passajre  on  the  pull 
i'irculntitm  was  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  an  Enfslish  book  by  Wottoni - 
tions  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning;",  London,  1G97.     (Dalton.)       ^ 
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ienratiyes  and  the  men  of  advanced  ideas  were  recognized.  Here  too, 
s  usually  the  case  in  times  of  revolution,  the  partisans  of  the  views 
itofore  prevalent  were  stronger  in  numbers  than  those  who  were  disposed 
Bivor  the  new  ideas. 

The  later  Greeks,  and  with  them  the  Arabians,  their  pupils,  had  taught  that  at 
>at8et  of  inflammation  blood  should  be  taken  at  a  distance,  and  on  the  opposite 
from  the  seat  of  disease,  in  small  quantity,  slowly  and  drop  by  drop;  since  abstrac- 
of  blood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  part,  especially  if  considerable,  only 
icted  still  more  blood  into  it  and  thus  weakened  the  part.  That  procedure  by 
•h  the  fluids  were  diverted  from  the  diseased  to  the  causative  part  or  organ,  for  the 
»ose  of  removing  the  disease  (e.  g.  to  the  uterus  in  inflammations  occasioned  by 
^ression  of  the  menses),  was  called  "derivation",  in  contrast  to  the  Hippocratic 
'ulsion'',  which  provided  for  free  venesection  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  organ 
apon  the  same  side.  The  Hippocratic  method  of  venesection,  which  in  these 
«  seemed  an  extremely  dangerous  innovation,  to  be  combated  by  every  possible 
ns,  was  flrst  taught  by 

Pierre  Brissot  of  Fontenay-le-Comte  in  Poitou  (1478-1522),  who 
?tiscd  in  Paris.  Through  the  results  of  this  doctrine,  which  scattered 
ly  fruitful  seeds  of  knowledge  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  was 
anately  victorious,  Brissot  became  a  reformer  of  practice  almost  as  great 
?heophrastus  von  Hohenheim. 

Thoroughly  versed  in  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  authors,  Brissot  had  long  been 
tly  a  follower  of  the  Hippocratic  method  of  bleeding,  until  he  ventured  in  1515 
ep  forth  openly  in  its  defence,  having  once  more  experienced  its  manifest  advan- 
B  on  the  occasion  of  an  epidemic  of  pleurisy.  He  maintained  also  that  both 
ration  and  revulsion   might  be  undertaken   on   the  same  bloodvessel.     He  won 

to  his  views  Villemore  and  llelin,  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  "a  rare 
iph".  but  gained  also  many  more  opponents,  who  even  succeeded  in  procuring 
rliamontary  interdiction  of  his  method.  Influenced  by  this  and  by  his  love  for 
latural  sciences,  Brissot  then  went  to  Portugal,  where  in  1518  he  —  a  matter  of 

little  difliculty  —  aroused  the  envy  of  Dionysius,  the  physician-in-ordinary, 
ist  whom  he  wrote  a  treatise  "Apologetica  disceptatio,  qua  docetur,  per  qua'  loca 
iiis  mitti  deheat  in  viscerum  inllamniationibus,  pra^sertim  in  pleuritide"  (first 
!»hed  in  1525  by  Brissot's  friend  Luceus  of  Kvora).  Strange  to  say,  too,  the 
Ity  of  Salamanca,  to  whom  the  court-physician  had  appealed,  decided  in  favor 
ri.<^ot.  Charles  V.  was  also  solicited  to  extirpate  the  new  heresy,  which  was 
lly  objectionable  with  Lutheranism.  Fortunately,  however,  one  of  the  emperor's 
ves  had  recently  died  of  pleurisy  in  spite  of  the  Arabian  method  of  bleeding, 
this  fact  alone  probably  averted  the  burning  of  numerous  medical  heretics  also, 
urning  was  not  at  that  period  an  exclusively  Spanish  fashion. 

The  steadfast  defender  of  his  own  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Ancients 
ined  many  followeis,  as  well  as  numerous  opponents,  and  the  number 
X)th  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  the  profound  importance  and 
:tiveness  of  his  action,  the  significance  of  which  in  that  day  is  no  longer 
p  comprehensible  to  us.  It  was,  at  all  events,  of  such  importance  that 
ivided  the  physicians  of  a  whole  century  into  two  parties.  The  fact  too 
t  the  weightiest  names  were  represented  in  these  parties  argues  in  favor 
the  extent  of  the  struggle,  which  excited  especially  the  Roman  physi« 
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cians,  who,  as  we  know,  arc  not  even  to-da^*  thoroughly  decided  on  tki 
employment  of  venesection. 

The  opponents  of  Brissot  took  their  stand  partly  upon  "The  authoritief",pirll^ 
on  speculative  considerations,  partly'  on  anatomical  facts  either  roisanderrtood  or 
perfectly  known,  and  partly-  too  on  the  pure  spirit  of  contradiction.     Among  tb«i 
find  such   names  as:    Diomedes  Cornarus  (1467-15GG),   physicisn-in-ordinBr} : 
famous  Winther  von  Andernach;  Bcnedictus  Victorius  (Vettori,  born  1481) 
in   Bolojrna;    Victor  Trincavella  (149G-15G8),  a  physician  of  Venice,  profrsicfi 
Padua;    Anton.  Donatus  of  Altomare  (Antonio  Donato  d' Altomare,  150Mo((j, 
physician  of  Naples,   and  one  of  his   most  zealous   opponents ;    Giov.  Ai 
(I5lli-1572),   in  other  respects  a  friend  of  the  advanced  ideas;  AndreuTbnr 
(about  1525),  ordinary  physician  of  riement  VII.  (1523-ln:U)   and  Paul  III.  ili 
154in,  and  author,  amon^  other  things,  of  a  treatise  on  the  benefit^}  of  sprin^-wil 
Thomas  Erastus  { 152.'i-15S;*,).  the  enemy  of  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheini.  a 
in  Basel  and  Heidelberg:,  and  a  very  learned  Humanistic  physician;  TbomaF  Aa| 
(1527-l()0:t),  professor  in  Turin  ;  Ca'sar  Optatus  (about  153G),  a  physician  of  V( 
Ludovico  Panizza  (about  1544).  a  physician  of  Mantua;  Mariano  Santo  di 
(died  15SIM:   Xicolaus  Monardes  (about  15GS)  of  Seville;  Conrad  Gesner:  Joh.  1 
Sylvaticus  and  others. 

On  th(*  side  of  Brissot  stood  physicians  of  no  less  weiirht ;  Joh.  Manardni  >' 
Mananloi;  Matth.  Curtius  1 1-174-1544)  at  Boloj^na  ;  «I.  B.  Montanus:  Hi( 
Cunlanus ;  C'hristophorus  ji  Voj:a  1 1510-1580).  professor  at  Alcala;  Mercu 
Symphorieii  Chanipier ;  Tli:id(iieus  Dunns  (al»out  1540)  of  Locarno,  phvsicitt 
Ziirich;  Franr.  Cassani  r>f  Turin  i  about  1550);  tleremias  Drivere  iThriveriug  Brad 
died  1551 1.  i)rofessor  at  L«juvain,  who.  however,  took  onl)'  a  half-wuy  position  ii 
strutr>;k>,  and.  like  others  of  those  whose  names  precede  and  follow,  raised  his« 
in  the  contest  half  ajruinst  a  rival  and  half  for  the  subject  itself;  ^'Kmiliut:  Canfi 
;:uh  (about  15^0  .  professor  at  Paduji.;  Vallcsius  and  others.  Followers  of  BrifiCl 
aiiatofuical  irr(mnds  wore  tlie  LTreat  \'esalius.  .1.  B.  Cannnni  (1540),  the  dibcovenr 
the  valves  of  the  veins.  \'i<ln>  \'i(iius  and  others,  while  in  sur^iical  injuries  A 
Pare  also  adi)j>t(Ml  his  \ie\vs. 

That  fxtravajrimci.*  might  follow  iii)on  the  heels  of  the  refoiB 
blfoding.  an  elder  Hoiiillaiid,  Leonardo  Hotallo.  l)orn  at  Asti  ia  Piedi 
in  15:50.  a  pupil  of  Falloppio.  hut  not  the  discoverer  of  the  ductus  artecio 
I  this  was  known  even  to  (lalen)  wliieli  hears  his  name,  taught  that 
ought  to  he  drawn  in  all  diseases,  even  in  those  of  a  chronic  character. 
that  it  should  he  taken  frefpiently  and  abundantly.  This  sanguil 
doetrine  gained  many  adherenls.  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain  ;  ii 
even  to-day  it  is  not  entirely  van<|uished.  as  the  sad  case  of  Cti 
testilies. 

If  the  reform  of  Hris.snt.  however  wide  a  circle  it  might  embrace. 
still  at  hase  only  an  outward  one.  that  acccmiplished  at  almost  the 
time  by  the  great  (Jerman-Swiss  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheimstinvd 
and  revolutionized  the  whole  substance  of  medicine.  In  contrast  too 
the  reform  of  Hrissot  it  atl'e(!ted  the  (Jerman  pe<»ple  especially.  But, 
the  French  reformer  finally  received  recognition  everywhere,  the  impor 
and  the  reputation  of  the  German  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  aiC 
to-day  olten  belittled.     Whattjver  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  has 
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>ntnbuted  fyom  the  very  beginning  (in  accordance  with  a  well  known 
erman  custom)  by  his  own  country-men,  with  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils 
I  the  head.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  has  been  also  extolled  too 
tghlj,  especially  in  the  present  century. 

(Philippus)  Theophrastus  (Aureolua  Paracelsus)  Bombast  von  Hohenheim  was 
3rD  in  1493  (1490,  1491?)  in  the  vicinity  of  Maria-Einsiedeln,  a  famous  Swiss  locality, 
here  even  to-day  a  black  imajEe  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  still  fervently  worshipped, 
[is  father,  Wilhelm  Bombast  von  Hohenheim  (born  1463),  was  a  physician  who 
ludied  in  Tubingen,  had  then  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  Einsiedeln,  and  had 
tarried  one  of  the  matrons  of  the  hospital  connected  with  the  convent.  In  1502, 
owever,  he  settled  as  physician  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  where  he  died  in  1534.  To 
is  only  son  (who  seems  in  his  youth  to  have  been  rachitic,  and  whom,  in  the  third  or 
>urth  year  of  his  life,  a  hog,  or  according  to  others,  his  own  father,  is  said  to  have 
astrated^  —  a  most  improbable  story)  he  imparted  his  first  instruction,  which 
ncluded  alchemy,  astrology  and  medicine.  At  a  later  period  Theophrastus  received 
nstruction  also  from  Eberhard  Paumgartner,  a  bishop  and  monk  of  Carinthia,  and 
rem  Matthaas  Scheyt  of  Seckau.  At  the  age  of  16  he  went  to  the  university  of  Basel, 
rhere  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Johannes  Trithemius,  abbot  of  Sponheim,  and 
Bade  Qse  of  the  laboratory  of  Sigmund  von  Fugger  at  Schwatz  in  Tyrol.  Then  he 
ravelled  around,  after  the  manner  of  the  itinerant  students  and  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
rars:  **  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Romagna,  Naples,  in  the  Venetian,  Danish  and 
Cetherland  wars,  I  have  cured  a  goodly  number  of  fever  patients,  and,  as  regards  the 
brty  diseases  of  the  body,  I  have  restored  to  health  those  whom  I  found  suffering 
rom  them."  He  seems  to  have  also  visited  the  universities,  which  he  in  general 
lesignates  as  training  institutions:  "  I  was  brought  up  in  the  garden  where  the  trees 
ire  mutilated."  To  increase  his  metallurgical  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  great  part  to 
arn  his  daily  bread,  like  many  physicians  of  that  day  ;  finall}'  out  of  a  pure  passion 
>r  wandering,  he  travelled  over  half  tho  world,  was  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia • 
>enmark  (where  he  was  probably  a  military  physician),  the  Orient.  Kgypt  and  even 
'artary,  as  he  himself  relates.  Everywhere  he  listened  without  distinction  to  the 
pinions  of  physicians,  barbers,  bnth-keepers.  executioners,  old  women  and  gipsies, 
in  order  to  understand  the  wonders  of  nature."  Ho  busied  himself,  however,  verj- 
ittle  with  books,  and  in  ten  years  published  no  work,  a  fact  which,  from  his  steady 
levotion  to  nature  and  experience  (the  true  text-books  of  the  physician)  and  from  his 
onstant  travels,  is  easily  intelligible.  In  fact  he  left  at  his  decease  the  Bible,  the 
"lew  Testament,  the  Biblical  concordance.  St.  Jerome's  "  Commentaries  upon  the 
-vangelists",  and  some  few  medical  treatises,  simple  works,  which,  as  we  see,  had 
ery  little  relation  to  medicine.  "  Ueaiiing  never  made  a  doctor,  but  practice  is  what 
arms  the  physician.  For  all  rending  is  a  foot-stool  to  practice,  and  a  mere  feather- 
room/'  He  places  a  high  value  upon  free  thought:  "  He  who  meditates,  discovers 
omething."  In  his  thirtj'-second  year  ho  returned  to  Germany  and  speedily  rendered 
im-'»elf  famous  through  his  cures.  As  the  result  of  these,  and  at  the  special  instance 
f  Hausschein  ((Ecolampadius),  he  became  in  1527  a  professor  at  Basel,  as  well  as 
ity  phj-sician  with  a  good  .salary.  Paracelsus  had  very  many  hearers,  since  he 
elivered  even  his  academic  lectures  in  the  Oermnn  language  —  a  thing  utterly' 
nheard  of  in  the  universities  of  that  day,  when  (ierman  literati,  as  already  remarked, 
ere  ashamed  of  their  plain  German  names,  and  in  order  to  appear  truly  "  learned  " 
-anslated  them  into  Latin  or  Greek!  He  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  in  his  zeal 
I  a  reformer  and  in  the  boastful  strain  of  the  age,  that  he  was  the  greatest  medical 


ilence  probably  arose  his  repugnance  for  women. 
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(genius  of  Germany,  as  Hippocrates  (whom  he  jpreatlj  esteemed,  and  npoi  whi 
works  he  had  even  written  commentaries)  had  been  the  first  of  Greece.   Ai  an 
ward,  and  in  those  days  popular  sign  that  he  had  made  them  sabstaDtisllj t  Ml 
rctsa,  he  burned  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  in  his  lecture  room,  and  wi 
plainly  "that  all  the  universities  had  less  experience  than  his  beard. and ibii 
down  on  his  neck  wan  more  learned  than  all  the  authors."     He  was  reproicWi 
not  having  been  regularly  jEraduated,  a  charge  which  was  adapted  tonllfbrtLi 
really  did  call  forth,  his  earnest  and  humorous  defence.     Moreover,  altfaou^bew 
to  have  been  weakly,  he  was  a  thorough  drunkard,  in  accordance  with  the  eii 
of  the  times,  in  which  even  princes,  true  knights  of  the  bottle  —  whoever  cooHi 
the  most  was  kin;;!  —  considered  genuine  drinking  tournaments  as  quite 
to  their  rank,  went  at  it  as  recklessly  as  Luther,  and  led  an  extremely  ii 
life.*     In   1528   ThoophrastuK  (who  was  possibly  a  clerical  physician  under 


1.  The  condition  of  morals  in  tlio  good  old  times  may  be  judged  from  the 
pn8.^nge  of  Freytag's  " Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  der  Reformation  ".  *'  Prince 
of  Saxony  made  the  nc<)uaintaiic<'  of  the  Havurian  woman,  and  had  almhn^ 
in  his  lodging,  the  hou.se  of  a  Doctor  Medicina*.  The  latter  had  a  pi 
daugliter,  a  lovely  piece,  called  Miss  Jucobina.  with  whom  he  took  his  biiM' 
Other  princes  and  nobles,  both  clerical  and  lay.  also  played  a  pretty  part  T^ 
J  was  once  a  spectator  when  Margrave  Albrecht  and  other  3*oung  princefc 
young  bishops  (sic!.i  who  were  not  born  princes,  went  into  adrinkinpW 
.  .  .  .  "  Vouni:  princes  laid  themselves  down  upon  the  ground  beside  I 
lailit's  of  princes  and  counts,  especially  those  of  high  and  noble  rank,  forthiy 
not  sit  upon  benches  or  chairs,  but  costly  carpets  are  spread  in  the  center  of' 
room,  upon  wliich  they  sit  comfortably,  and  can  stretch  themselves  out,hafcl 
and  fondlt^  eacli  othor.  "  This  was  wjien  the  emperor  Charles  V.  held  theliipi 
hii.'t  in  Au<:.s))urg.  The  illumiiuition  of  the  table  was  so  simple  tbatasen 
hcM  hero  and  tlwre  two  tallow  candles.  He  had  at  that  time  Vesalius*  fori 
jjln'siciun.  Charles  .^^aid  "  l.'bi  est  nosier  Ciirlovitius"  :  "  Most  (iracious  Em|*| 
hr*  is  somewhat  unwell!"  'J'hen  said  the  emperor  in  Dutch:  "Vesaliu^^^ 
thr  Carlowitz.  he  is  a  little  unwell,  and  see  that  you  cure  him."  "Whetl 
emj>eror  wi.shed  to  drink  —  whi<*h  he  did  o;//y  thrice  during  his  meals  — be i( 
a  sitrn  to  his  D(j(!t«)res  Mediciiuu  who  stood  by  the  table.  They  wenttfl! 
bntlVt,  where  stood  two  silv«T  llagotis  and  a  tilass  goblet,  the  latter  of  which  fc 
full  a  pint  and  a  half  I !  ■.  and  filled  the  goblet  from  the  two  flagons.  Thil 
drank  completely,  leaving  not.  a  drop,  ihoujih  he  was  forced  to  draw  hiihM 
onee  or  twiee  bef«)re  In*  took  the  glass  from  his  mouth."  Thus  did  the  eiifi 
who,  as  we  know,  was  vjtv  lemporate!  yet  Theophrastus  von  Hohenbeia' 
been  always  eondemned  for  his  passion  tor  drink,  though  at  that  time  eveff  i 
'■  swilled  it ",  as  Luther  expresses  it,  and  it  had  been  already  said  of  theanci 
(Germans  : 

'"  Blue-eyed  men  an«l  bh>nd  of  hair.'* 
'  Such  the  anelrnt  (lermans  were." 

"  Lions  in  daniier  alw:iys.  l)ut  "' 

■  Lambs  in  dealing  with  the  cup." 
To  drinkintr  was  not  rarely  added  also  tlie  old  (it>rnian  passion  for  ganblinil 
prodigality  among  all  classes.  The  latter  is  shown  by  ihe  example  of  4 
widows  of  the  commonalty  wlu)  were  married  for  the  second  time,  and  "OBil 
bri<lal  day  walked  to  the  church  upon  a  piece  of  English  cloth,  whick  I 
had  spread  from  their  hou.«.H  to  the  church:  they  also  made  use  of  the  f* 
softe.Ht  Riga  ilax  in  their  water-do.set.s   to  wipe  their  unmentionHbles."   S 
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tter),  unmarried  and  a  Catholic  in  spite  of  his  regard  for  Luther,  fled  from 
ao  action  which  was  prompted  especially  by  the  fact  that  he  had  disturbed  his 
colleagues  and  the  apothecaries^  in  their  collusive  and  disgraceful  transactions, 
ad  naturally  thus  made  them  his  bitter  enemies.  In  a  suit  for  his  fee  too 
It  I  niggurdly  prebendary  (who  after  his  cure  wished  to  pay  only  six  florins  in- 
>f  the  hundred  florins  previously  stipulated),  unable  to  obtain  his  rights  because 
knrcbman  based  his  defence  upon  the  legal  tariff,  he  abused  the  court,  a  course 
ml  that  time  in  the  little  republic  was  taken  in  very  bad  part.  After  his  flight 
Qt  to  Esslingen,  where  he  had  a  house  (in  which  some  chemical  apparatus  was 
ai  late  as  the  present  century)  and  where  he  remained  a  long  time;  then  he 
ed  to  Alsace,'  Nuremberg,  St.  Gall,  Augsburg,  Pfaffers,  Moravia,  Vienna, 
h,  always  treating  the  sick  and  imparting  advice  by  mouth  and  by  letter,  always 
ed  by  pupils,  concerning  whom,  however,  like  Hegel,  he  said  very  little  in  praise, 
thej  only  wished  to  learn  his  reputed  secret  methods.  Finally  Paracelsus  died 
ease  Sept  24,  1541,  at  the  "White  Horse"  in  Salzburg;  or,  according  to  some, 
oond  inflicted  upon  him  at  the  instigation  of  his  colleagues,  though  the  fissure 
petrous  portion  of  his  temporal  bone,  at  all  eventt«,  did  not  occur  until  his  grave 
Dcovered.  "  Glory  to  the  physician  who  has  completed  his  day.s  with  the  ureana, 
18  lived  in  God  and  Nature  as  a  mighty  master  of  the  earthly  light! " 
Fheophrastus  von  Hohenheim  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  power  and 
endence  of  mind :  hence  his  maxim  **  Qui  siius  esse  potest,  non  sit 
us".  Although  not  properly  educated  in  his  department,  he  was 
Bsed  of  ingenious  medical  instincts,  and  through  his  extensive  travels 
lis  exemption  from  the  narrowing  and  rigid  education  of  the  schools 
\  time  was  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  a  reformer  than  were  the 
ti  of  the  profession,  who  trod  almost  universally  the  paths  of  Galen 
he  Arabians.  To  the  latter  it  was  not  agreeable,  in  fact  not  even 
gible,  when  Theophrastus  said  '-The  physician  should  be  a  traveller. 
.Does  not  travelling  supply  more  information  than  sitting  by  the 
le?  He  who  wishes  to  investigate  nature  thoroughly  must  tread  her 
with  his  feet.  The  first  schoolmaster  of  medicine  is  the  corpus  and 
aterial  of  nature.  What  is  it  to  enter  medicine  by  the  right  door  ? 
through  Avicenna,  Galen,  Mesui^,  Khazes  etc.,  or  through  the  light 
tare?  "This  is  the  right  door,  the  light  of  nature  !  "  Again  :  "As 
;  said  perscrutamini  Scripturas,  why  should  1  not  say  perscrutamini 
18  rcrnm  ?  '*  If  by  such  hints  at  an  open  observation  of  nature 
ihrastns  had  merely  cast  the  leaven  of  improvement  into  meilicine, 


Te  the  good  old  times  in  which  Paracelsus  lived.     The  modianal  Church  had 

t  improved  the  ancient  morals,  but  had  rather  increased  scnpuality.     In  France 

d  England  too  drinking  was  openly  indulged  in,  even  by  respectable  ladies. 

inners  were  still  so  primitive,  that  in  these  countries  they  ate  with  the  Angers 

WD  to  the  year  1608.     In  Germany,  however,  forks  were  used  a  century  earlier; 

leed  they  seem  to  have  been  invented  here. 

be  apothecaries  too  are  my  enemies.     .     .  write  short,  small  and  rare  pre- 

riptioDS.     .     .     .     the  third  part  of  what  they  give  nie  is  not  good.     .     .     .     this 

the  buaineJU,  and  for  this  the}*  cry  out  against  me." 

lettstadt  at  that  time  had  a  famous  school,  which  at  one  time  contained  nine 

odred  scholars. 
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be  would  be  sure  of  an  important  position  in  tbe  bistory  of  Uie  \M 
science.     But  lie  added  tbereto  apt  ideas  of  great  and  wide  applii 
tbougb  tbey  were  enveloped  in  tbe  fantastic,  boasting  and  supersUtkNI 
rodomontade  of  tbe  age.     If  it  is  true  tbat  from  tbe  downfall  of  all  (bni- 
of  culture,  and  from  tbe  by-gone  labors  of  eminent  men,  only  a  few  fhiltti^ 
ideas^  are  ever  preser^^ed  to  tbe  following  ages  and  maintain  an  $dSm 
influence  upon  tbe  future,  it  must  be  admitted  tbat  Tbeopbrastus  vonHoha- 
beim  possessed  sucb  ideas,  and  tbat,  as  will  be  seen,  tbese  still  maintoi 
tbeir  influence,  even  at  tbis  late  day.    He,  bowever,  like  all  those  who  miniM 
to  tbe  true  benefit  of  mankind,  and  who  must  consequently  face  the  cotemi 
and  petty  vanity  of  tbe  putative  lease-bolders  of  tbe  wisdom  and  learning  of 
tbeir  age,  the  envy,  tbe  secret  and  open  dishonesty  and  tbe  prejudices  of  thdi 
time  —  even  tbe  unprofessional  dress  of  Paracelsus  was  made  a  reprotch 
to  him  —  be,  I  sa^-,  became  a  martyr  in  his  struggle.     Poverty  was  Ui 
portion,  so  tbat  be  was  forced  to  say  sorrowfully,  "  Tbey  who  labor  in  thi 
arts,  if  tbere  wore  no  trees,  would  have  no  shade.'*     To  this  were  added 
calumny  and  tbe  ingratitude  of  common  minds,  at  the  head  of  which  Itttff 
class  stood  his  "  trusty ''  pupil  Job.  Herbst  (Oporinus).     Undoubtedly  he 
frequcnth'  laid  himself  open  to  bis  enemies,  and  his  own  undeniable  failing 
and  weaknesses  were  therefore  naturally  made  the  most  of  b}'  the  Ittta 
Vet  his  faults   -  and  the  history  of  culture  must  confess  it  —  were  fortk 
most  part  rooted  in  the  rudeness,  or  if  you  will,  in  the  natural  exabemnoe 
and  simplicity  of  tbe  manners  of  that  age.  whose  undisguised  son  1  heophiH- 
tus  was  in  both  tbe  good  and  bad  senses  of  the  expression.     This  nidentfi 
wjis  so  great  that  e.  g..  as  before  mentioned,  it  was  ccmsidercd  a  becomiig 
amusement  of  a  higli  no1)ility  for  lords  and  ladies,  reclining  on  carpets.  10 
feel  of  the  clothed  portions  of  ouch  others  body  in  simple  s|K>rt.     Rongh- 
ness,  conrseiioss,  rude  manners  are  indicated  by  Tbeopbrastus  himself  too 
as  tbe  fashion  of  his  time  and  his  country.  Just  as  rudeness  is  tlie  fashioi 
of  th(?  Swiss  to-day.      Compare  also  the  charming  titles  exchanged  by 
Luther  and  bis  adversaries,  and  the  '^  Polsterdoctoren,  Kalbeiiirztc,  Sodd- 
kt'k'he ''  and  the  like  of  Tbeopbrastus  may  ])erhaps  appear  rather  joking 
expressions,  than  characteristies  of  bis  exceptional  rudeness  :  or  they  may 
be  credited  in  part  to  a  rough  doctors  humor,  like  his  dubbing  of  medidml 
mixtures  '•  He.sehissgruhen  ".  a  term  certainl}-  quite  characteristic  of  the 
age.  altliough  it  may  have  contained  also  a  germ  of  truth.     At  all  events 
Tbeopbrastus    possessed    inimor   in  a  liigb  degree.      He   abandoned  the 
Ancients  :  benee  those  physicians  who  depended  upon  the  Ancients  called 
him  a  iierotie  an<l  a  barbarian,  although  in  those  days  obscenity  of  expiei* 
sion  was  eommon  even  in  i>olite  society,  and  boxes  on  the  ear  were  admin- 
istered by  the  hands  of  cj neons  tliemsclvos. 

How  the  character  and  practical  services  of  Tbeopbrastus  were  Judged 
in  unprojudifod  circles  of  his  own  day,  may  be  inferred  unequivocftlly  fro« 


I.    Even  (Joethe  in  his  "  Itiihan  TrnveKs"  crios  out  ''  How  little  trace  8ur\'ivei  of  eV 
exiattfncel " 
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^  epitaph,  even  if  we  mnke  some  little  allowance  for  the  Dc  viortuis  nU 

^'Aai^  principle.  This  runs  as  follows  :  ^'  Here  lies  Philippus  Paracelsus^ 
^ikmous  Doctor  Medicinae,  who,  b}*  his  wonderful  art,  cured  bad  wounds, 
^^ttL,  goat,  drops}'  and  other  incurable  diseases,  and  to  his  own  honor 
BWded  his  possessions  among  the  poor  ".  What  this  epitaph  extols  con- 
StJs  his  more  enduring  services  —  the  simplification  and  improvement 
'  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  a  subject  in  which  he  could  follow  to  the  best 
ivantage  his  empirical  genius.  His  humanity  and  charit}',  virtues  of  the 
Doine  physician,  were  famous.  He  himself,  however,  said  that  the 
ijsician  must  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  amopg  the  Samaritans.     He  was 

eminent  observer,  extremely  prompt  in  comprehending  what  he  saw,  a 
ep  thinker,  for  whom  has  been  accomplished  in  our  century  tiiat  which 
,  in  his  prescience,  held  up  to  his  enemies  of  that  day  :  ^^  Truly  I  shall 
oomplish  more  against  you  after  my  death,  than  before  !  "  We  are  com- 
lled  to  do  justice  even  to  the  correctness  of  his  modes  of  expression  and 

writing,  and  in  the  history  of  literature  to  count  him  as  the  earliest 
chitect  of  our  language,  which  he  handled  in  so  masterly  a  manner. 

By  the  ver}'  fact,  however,  that  he  wrote  in  German,  Theophrastus  von 
ohenheim  resigned,  fVom  the  outset,  a  great  part  of  the  assurance  of  im- 
ediatc  results  and  of  the  halo  of  the  learned.  For  the  German  tongue 
iemed,  even  to  the  German  emperor,  one  suitable  only  to  address  horses, 
id  the  learned  paid  ver}'  little  attention  to  its  cultivation,  a  condition 
hich  continued  down  into  the  18th  centur}^  and,  so  far  as  regards  its 
igher  cultivation,  down  even  to  our  own  time.  Thus  the  influence  of 
heophrastus  was  limited  mostly  to  Germans,  and  again  more  to  the  un- 
amed  than  the  learned.  Moreover  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  his 
ieas  are  unintelligible  or  obscure,  in  consequence  of  his  alcheraistic, 
(trological  and  unfamiliar  statement  of  them,  and  of  their  disagreeable 
nbellishment  In  the  quiet  times  of  the  present  day,  the  prominent  self- 
tsertion  of  Theophrastus  (founded  in  a  sense  of  his  destiny  and  duty  as  a 
former)  and  his  fancy,  which  often  overshot  the  mark,  excite  little  sympa- 
ly.  Their  boastful  manifestation  may  have  often  been  aroused  by  his 
itagonists  as  well  as  his  admirers. 

"Follow  me,  not  I  you,  follow  ye  me,  follow  me  Avicenna,  Galen,  Rhazes,  Mont- 
cnana,  Mesne,  and  ye  others!  Follow  me,  not  I  you!  ye  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  ye 
'  Snabia,  ye  of  Meissen,  ye  of  Colojrne,  ye  of  Vienna  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
id  the  Rhine,  ye  islands  of  the  sea,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Sarmatia,  Athens,  ye  Greeks, 
}  Arabs,  ye  Israelites,  not  one  of  you  shall  remain  in  the  remotest  corner  upon 
lom  the  dojfs  shall  not  void  their  urine!  I  shall  be  the  monarch,  and  mine  the 
onarchy !     How  does  this  please  you,  Cacophrastus  ?    This  dunp  must  ye  eat !     And 

Calefactores,  ye  shall  become  chimney-sweeps!  What  will  you  think  when  the 
et  of  Theophrastus  triumphs?''  (S.  Griinder). 

Theophrastus  was  (at  that  time  a  rare  circumstance)  both  a  physician 
id  a  sargeon  :  still  more  he  reformed  both  branches.  When  wo  consider 
e  fashion  of  this  branch  of  education  in  his  day,  the  views  of  Paracelsus 
the  department  of  surgery  (which  he  wished  to  have  considered  a  branch 
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of  general  medicine,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  a  profitable  pursuit  of  the 
former  was  not  to  be  thought  of)  are  very  clear,  and,  for  the  time,  erci 
phenomenal.      lie   ascribes  high  value  to  "  local "  anatomy   in  bu^ot. 
though  he  denies  its  importance  in  medicine.     The  o|>erative  side  of  sur]gny, 
however,  was  not  in  his  line.     Lithotomy  alone  he  permitted,  but  otherwiK 
prohibited  entirely  all  cutting,  burning  and  stitching  by  the  ''Folterhansen'* 
(torturing  idiots),  as  he  called  them.     On  the  otiier  hand  his  principles  for 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  derived  at  all  events  from  a  rich  experience  ii 
military  surgery,  are  those  of  a  niiister.     How  strongly   reformaton*  hii 
teachings  were  considered,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  as  Wiiiti 
(the  great  pupil  of  Theophnistus,  whose  doctrines,  doings  and  tlioughts  coq- 
stitute  a  constant  panegyric  upon  his  master;  relates,  in  many  localities  thr 
surgeons  were  compelled  to  Uike  an  oath  not  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
Theophrastus.     And  Hytell  too  exclaims  :  ''  They  deprecate  the  use  of  the 
Holy  Bible  among  Christians  :  why  should  the  devils  not  poison  Theophm- 
tus  also  ?     But  this  proceeds  from  the  haughty  devil,  that  the  truth  may 
not  come  forth.      The  '•  C-hirurgia  Magna "  of  Theophrastus  is  collected 
from  nature.'     These  incorporated  sciolists  (Podexgelehrten)  have  alwaji 
persecuted  talent  which  towered  above  them  ! 

The  vi^  nu'flicafnx  naturrT  he  installed  in  its  undiminished  rights,  and 
held  that  it  accomplished  the  union  of  divided  parts  by  means  of  a  '-natiual 
balsam  or  animal  mummy  ",  separated  from  the  body  within  wounds.  To 
protect  the  latter  is  the  task  of  the  physician  :  "  Every  surgeon  should 
understand  that  it  is  not  he  who  heals,  but  the  balsam  within  the  bodjii 
that  which  heals,  and  that  wherein  thou  art  a  good  surgeon,  is  that  thoi 
otferest  to  nature  defence  and  protection  in  the  wounded  part."  For  the 
production  of  this  balsam  the  body  supplies  the  material,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  fostered  or  increased  by  drugs  applied  externally.  The 
latter  object  is  served  by  bandages  impregnated  with  balsam  etc.  Theo- 
phrastus held  very  strongly  to  the  cleanliness  of  wounds,  almost  too  stronglr 
it  would  seem,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  custom  of  that  day  :  "  I  have 
often  seen  the  ignorance  of  you  surgeons,  while  the  wounds  fairly  stnnk 
and  poured  forth  a  foul  pus,  like  a  stinking  old  hole  in  elephantiam 
(stin<'kend  altes  Loch  am  olschenkel  ?  i,  which  suited  \'ou  !  "  He  recon- 
mended  further  spare  diet  and  regulation  of  the  drink,  and  was  sufflciently 
acrjuainted  too  with  the  accidental  complications  of  wounds,  such  as 
diphtheritis  of  wounds  with  simultaneous  diphtheritis  of  the  throat,  sorgi- 
cal  fev(»r.  traumatic  tetanus,  erysipelas  etc.*  In  fractures  he  opposed  the 
barbarous  etibrts  and  met  liods  for  the  reduction  of  the  broken  bone,  aik 
laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  nature  couhl  accomplish  repair  in  these  in- 
juries also,  without  any  aid.  In  other  places,  however,  he  rccommeDded 
bandaging  the  fractures  twice  a  day. 


I.    The  eiii*:iMaticnl  "  Oliodwtisser"  of  tlio  (irnnnn  ^tur^reons  (mentioned  aneirlTii 
tlio  tiniit  of  PfoUp(fuiKlt)  ho  refers  to  bad  ointments  employed  in  the  dretsiop. 
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HiB  %iews  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  ulcers  are  less  denr.     Their 

itnent  eousisted  mostly   in  the  nse  of  mineral  remedies,  though    he 

recommended  the  compressing  bandage.     For  fractures  of  the  leg  he 

ught  forward  a  s^xKiial  apparatus.     In  syphilis,  the  division  of  the  dis- 

into  loeal  and  general,  primary  and  secondary,  as  well  as  information 

ivc  to  it^  inheritance,  its  manifold  forms,  and  its  influence  upon  the 

Tse  of  other  diseases  (Proksch),  form  the  most  important  service^  of 

kphrastus  von  Hohenheim,     lie  administers  mercury  intemally  f'-This 

.  as  yuu  call  it,  has  a  far  diflerent  and  a  better  effect  than  tlie  wagon- 

wtth  which  in  the  treatment  of  the  French  disease  you  are  so  fond 

rfttg  your  i»atients,  worse  than  a  cobbler  greases  his  leather"),  and 

s  all  other  measures,  particularly  inunction  with  mereunal  ointment, 

migatton«  baths  and  decoctions  of  various  woods,  and  sweating,  for  he 

ys  ''  If  sweating  will  expel  tlii^  French  disease,  a  warm  oven  or  a  warm 

ici  and  the  dog-days  would   be  good  for  it/"     Tie  employed  internally  a 

*t  number  of  mercurial  preparations,  prepared  after  alcheraistie  formula*, 

discanii»d  the  popular  abuse  of  regimen  during  the  treatment.     He 

errcmeously  regarticii  gonorrhoea  as  an  initial  stage  of  syphilis,  but  was 

in  ascribing  its  causation  to  coitus  (Proksch).     He  is  no  stranger 

to  hospital  hygiene. 

The  medical  doctrines  of  Theophrastus  ai-e  intimately  uniteii  with  his 
:o*^soj>hy,  cosmogony,  physiology  and  philosophy,  w^hieh  latter  science  was 
\<mi  ne:trly  allied  to  Neo-Platonlsm.     Thus  he  considers  all  existence  as 
emanation  from  Goil,  which  transformed  itself  first  into  tlie  primitive 
the  **  yiiastcr'*,  whence  again  the  "  Mysterium  magnum  '\  the  '*  Limbus 
"  or  **  Yiiades  *'  is  fU^scended, 
From  the  latter  proceeds  tlie  ^'  Limbus  minor  *\  or  the  L.  major  flows 
to  this.     This  is  the  last  creature^  the  ^'original  man  "  T' Fnnensch  "), 
Hitn  whom  all  spirits  emanate.     From   the  knowledge  of  God^  of  whom 
heophmstus  has  a  pantheistic  conception,  and  from  communion  with  God 
f  which  the  physician  can  l»e  nothing)  spring  all  enlightenment,  all 
( scientia),  in  which   hitter  term  are  iucluded  also  the  Cabala  and 
Ottgie. 

Beaidoa  this  the  physiciaan  must  also  possess  experience  (experientia), 
rkicJi  constats  in  the  knowledge  < if  the  great  world  (excluding  mankind^, 
thu  macHMXismus,  and  of  the  lesser  world  (mankind),  the  microcosm  us, 
vbieh  two  stand  always  in  intimate  interchanging  relations  and  influences, 
•to  oik:  awl  the  same,  but  not  de|>endent  upon  each  other,  although  each  is 
tocoQoeivable  without  the  other.  Hence  Tljet>phrastus  also  designates  the 
Quicnjeosmus  as  *' outward  man'   (Husseren  Menschen). 

In  the  Mysteriura  magnum  were  contained  the  alchemistic  elementary 
^i<»^  wilt,  sulphur  and  mercury,  whicli  Theophrastus  and  Basil  Valentine, 
10  tb<?  onr  hand,  regard   as  components  of  all  metals,  and  Theophrastus 
MmAcir  considers  com]X)nent3  of  evei^ything  organic  also.     He  was  the  dls- 

t)f  the  metal  zinc. 
.  - 
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Out  of  that  Mysterium  flowed,  and  from  various  combinations  of  the 
throe  bodies  above  mentioned  originated,  the  four  common  elements :  tt, 
water,  earth,  as  representatives  of  the  earthy,  Are,  as  the  celestial  elemeU 
Each  of  these  has  an  archaeus  or  active  principle,  which,  in  contrast  to 
dead  matter,  |x>9sessc8  a  creative,  formative  power  of  its  own.  From  titt 
union  of  the  elements  originating  within  that  triad,  and  arising  organicallj 
all  material  objects  and  all  beings  take  their  origin. 

The  predominating  element  in  each  of  these  is  its  quintessence— i 
term  derived  from  Aristotle. 

Theoplirastus,  in  his  usual  metaphorical  st3*]e,  calls  the  elements  tki 
"  mother  "  of  things,  and  declares  that  the  latter  originate  by  way  of  derd- 
opment.  Ail  organisms  arise  from  the  active  elements  and  the  originl 
mud  (Urschleim,  limus  terra?),  i.  e.  from  its  decomposition  (putrefactioo), 
and  from  water  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

That  this  attempt  to  explain  tiie  origin  and  existence  of  objects  is  tin 
obscure,  may  depend  upon  the  inscrutablcness  of  the  subject,  which  hn 
occasioned  the  wreck  of  so  many  philosophical  systems  (and  will  cause  the 
wreck  of  so  many  others)  from  tiie  earliest  Gnosticism  down  to  Darwinisa, 
of  late  so  highly  esteemed.  Indeed  Theophrastus  himself  was  close  apoi 
tiie  track  of  the  latter  system. 

With  his  introduction  of  "salt,  sulphur  and  mercury-'*  TheophrutM 
came  into  rude  conflict  with  the  elementary  matters  and  qualities  of  GilcL 
The  former  too,  in  his  view,  do  not  actuall}'  exist,  but  are  merely  immite- 
rial  agencies,  or  symbolical  designations  for  these  agencies  —  a  symbolin 
of  which  Theophrastus,  like  the  alchemists,  furnishes  many  instances  ii 
other  places  also.  Sul[)hur  represents  the  combustible,  salt  the  sdobk^ 
mercury  the  volatile  element  in  things.  During  life  they  arc  one  and  is- 
separable,  and  it  is  not  until  death  that  their  previous  combination,  nndff 
the  influence  of  the  vital  force,  ceases. 

Magic  and  Cabalism  are  likewise  comix>nent  parts  of  his  philosophr. 
All  magic  proceeds  from  the  will,  which,'  according  to  circumstances,  pio- 
duces  good  or  evil.  In  this  matter  he  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  alchcn- 
ists,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  admit  that  "  the  things  which 
the  common  people  believe  to  be  magical,  witchlike  and  devilish,  are  reiDf 
so,  since  they  are  natural  and  contrived  on  natural  principles  ".  Concenii| 
these  he  says  fiirther  :  ''  Ere  the  world  perishes,  many  arts  now  ascribed  Ii 
the  work  of  the  devil  will  become  public,  and  we  shall  then  see  that  thi 
most  of  these  effects  depend  uix>n  natural  forces  *'  —  an  inconsistency  oAs 
observed  in  Theophrastus,  and  indeed,  in  Galen  likewise,  though  the  latto; 
as  a  Greek,  was  and  is  pardoned  more  readily  than  Theophrastus. 

Theophrastus  held  what  he  designated  philosophy  to  be  an  indispenttr 
ble  requisite  for  the  physician,  for  "  if  a  physician  comes  not  into  medidv 
well  instructeil  in  philosophy,  he  must  struggle  up  to  daylight  in  it*'  b 
this  respect  he  greatly  resembles  Hippocrates,  who  said :  "A  philosophk 
physician  is  a  godlike  man/' 
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Bi!3i«ies  the  ilocRIS^DntalnecI  in  his  philosophy  and  io  his  ao-ealled 
Bironom}*  (according  to  Theopbraslus  the  eompainson  aud  coDsidemtion 
t  %he  macrocodmus  and  miLTocoBmus).  alchemy  and  virtus  form  the  basis 
i  medicine,  the  former  understood  as  the  knowledge  of  the  chemicaJ 
inspamtion  of  drugs,  and  the  latter  as  prufesBiona?  capacity  and  pit)bity. 
ti  the  sincfTe  love  of  Theophniatus  for  his  (profession,  the  latter  roust 
necessarily  appear  to  him  as  one  of  the  four  chief  requisites  of  the  art 
rf  iD€(iieine,  '-The  physician  must  be  no  niaslcer  (Larvenmanii),  no  old 
toman,  no  hangman,  no  liar,  no  trider.  but  a  genuine  man/*  in  this  he 
undoubtedly  right :  for  without  momlity  in  its  fullest  sense  a  good 
>byBiciaji  is  inconceivable  ! 

The  principle  of  activity  in   inanimate  and  an i mutt-  objects  was  for 
fbeofihrastus  something  [personal  and  spiritual  (archieus,  nstrum,  spiritus], 
cmanatioo  fnrm  the  Dcitj,  and  each  element  had^  as  we  have  seen,  its 
<^  and  living  agent.     Thus  in  iiie  air  he  found  the  Lemures  (spirits 
vans);  in  tlie  earth,  gnomes  and   pigmies:  in  the  water,  nymplis 
f  water-sprites,  and  in  the  fire^  the  salamander. 

T'        '     -iology  of  Theophrastus  recognizes  as  the  proper  a<tive  and 

--gi  nt  in  man  also  hiii  ^'archieus*'.  whose  home  is  in  the  stomach 

s<*partitc8  the  material   useful  for  nutrition,  the  **  essence  *',  IVora  the 

U?sK,  the  **  poison",  and  Ivecomes   thus   the  **  alchemist  of  the  hoily/' 

ver  be  is  the  spirit  of  life,  the  *^  astral  body/'     The  *•  poison  **  is  ex- 

by  two  routes  —  all  excrements   are   therefore  "•  poisons ''  —  the 

nee*'  remains  in  the  bod}'.     It  nourishes  and  maintains  the  latter, 

;ile  e-ach  part  anil  ejK*h  member  (since  all  possess  their  own  special  archieus, 

mist  or  stomach)  attracts,  extracts  and  assimilates  what  is  appropriate 

Digestion  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand, 

imilation  of  the  nutritive  slime,  on  the  other,  the  formation  of  the 

i»iit^  is  rendet*ed  possible,     Hetdth  is  recognized  by  the  regular  action 

archtti^UA,     It  presides  also  over  generation.     The  semen  is  a  secre- 

a  fmin  the  liquor  vitae,  iVtun  the  general  fluids  of  the  body,  which  secre- 

n  in  circet4»d   l.»y  the  exciting  inlluence  of  the  woman  upon  the  fancy 

the  man,  and  takes  place  only  momJMjtarily  during  coitus.     It  is  the 

of  the  fluids,  which,  being  derived  from  each  member,  is  there- 

►  reproiluoe  each  member.    Monsters  originate  in  a  defect, 

M  t%  of  the  semen  out  of  a  certain  part  of  the  body.     The 

supplies  no  »emen,  but  she^  and  especially  her  uterus,  is  merely  the 

'       '         '     tv   the   male  semen   flows   and   is  deposited,  in  ortler  to  be 

riponetl,     The  nutritiiuj  of  the  embryo  takes  [»lace  by  means 

ibe  breant-milk^  which  in  some  unknown  way  reaches  the  uterus.     The 

tirgan  attracts  the  semen  as  the  magnet  attracts  iron.     If  this  attrac- 

liLkes  pUuse  more  than  ouee,  multiple  pregnancies  arise.     In  these  cases 

woman's  fancy  alKtj  takes  part.     By  it  that  of  the  man  is  supplemented. 

and  womnn.  however,  supply  in  generation  only  the  body  and  soul, 

tbe  spirit  is  furnished  <luring  the  process  by  God  alone.     ''  That  which 


forms  man  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  in  its  pluire/*  Hence  men  are  jEodiikr 
and  immortal.  lie  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  semen,  the  true,  genenlri 
by  fancy  in  the  astnii  bod\'  —  the  yliastric  somen  —  and  that  secreted  &■ 
the  ordinary  ijody  —  the  cagastric  —  (probably  the  aura  seminaliB  indth 
semen  without  this).  The  cagastric  is  a  mere  excrement ;  the  yliastric ite 
serves  for  rei)n>duction,  and  is  the  effective  agent  in  c*oition  and  genenlifli 

A  striking  similarity  with  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  is  found  in  Al 
view  of  Thoophrastus.  that  the  origin  of  everything  is  simply  the  tnlMfc^ 
mation  of  germs  aUvays  existing  (and  therefore  is  a  metamorphosis),  at  idi 
as  in  the  fael  that  he  maintained  that  every  object  and  being  origiutei^ 
the  expense  of.  and  through  the  destruction  of.  another  —  a  doctriae 
which  we  see  already  developed  the  war  of  individual  against  indirtW 
and  the  struggle  for  exiatenee.  so  much  talked  about  now-a-days. 

I'lKin  anatomy  in  our  sense  of  the  term  —  he  calls  it  local 
—  Theophrastus,  as  we  have  said,  laid  no  weight,  so  far  as  concerns  ii 
diseases.     He  opposes  to  it  a  universal  anatomy*,  which  the  physician  ai 
know  in  order  to  cure  and  to  understand  diseases.     Under  this  uniwB 
anatomy   ho   understands  the  separation   into  that  triad  of  fundamei 
bodies  —  salt,  sulphur,  mercury,  of  which  the  body  consists  — as  well 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  power  of  an  object  and  of  its 
model.  •  Th<?  parts  of  the  body  stand  in  reciprocal  relation  with  the«l 
and  in  f\ict  the  seven  great  organs,  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  gall,  kidneys 
spleen.  corresi)ond  to  the  moon,  the  sun.  Mercury.   Mars,  Jupiter.  V< 
and  Saturn. 

The  jetiology  of  Th(M>phrastus  distinguishes  five  causes  of  dii 
1.  The  Va\a  astrale  (a  eertain  po\ver  ot'  the  stars),  i.  e.  the  influence  of 
stars  by  means  of  foul  air  etc.  :  2.  The  Kns  veneni  ([)ower  of  poison), 
troubles  which  sprin;^  from  assiniihition  or  digestion  ;  3.  Ens 
(power  of  nature  or  of  the  body),  the  niahulies  which  originate  from 
body  itself  .diatheses  •:  I.  Kns  spirituale  i  power  of  the  spirit),  the  inft 
ties  which  come  tVom  the  spiritual  sphere,  e.  g.  perverted  ideas  :  5.  Ens 
(power  of  (i<m1.'.  the  injuries  or  caus«'s  of  di.sea.se  predetermined  byfl 
'•  We  say  also  tliat  our  lM>dy  is  sul)Jcctc«l  to  live  Entibus.  and  each  Ens 
under  it  :ill  dis^'ases.  an<l  with  thcni  pr»wcr  over  our  body.  Thus  there 
live  kinds  of  <lropsy.  live  kiu<ls  of  j:niudice.  live  kinds  of  fever,  five  ki 
of  cancer,  and  the  same  of  other  diseaM's."  In  this  Thoophnistus  a| 
.scjuarely  controverts  the  Aral)i:tns  and  (Jalenists.  **  But  ye  also  hold, 
erroneously  lay  down  in  op[K>sition  to  us.  the  law  thai  all  pestilonee  spii 
frmn  the  humors,  or  out  of  that  wlii<'h  is  in  tln'  l)o(ly."  Moreover  he 
the  existence  of  a  "Seed  of  dis<*asc  ".  in  fact  two  forms  of  it,  an  hendil 
(••yliastric").  and  one  originating  from  corruption  (-cagastric"). 

In  a  similar  way  he  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  Galen  in  regji 
the  general  pathoIt»gica!  conceptions  of  health  and  disease.  The  foi 
according  to  Theophrastus.  consists  in  the  due  proporti(m  of  *' sulphuf 
and  mercurv  "  in  the  ImhIv.  together  with  the  eoireet  action  of  the  aitll 
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e  is  the  opposite  of  this,  "  Therefore  the  physician  should  know  that 
leases  lie  in  these  three  substances,  and  not  in  the  four  elements.** 
o-called  fundamental  humors  are,  therefore,  only  results  and  expres- 
>f  disease.  The  latter  itself,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  the  of  body, 
lenoraenon  conditioned  by  nature,  the  introduction  to  its  destruction, 
leath.  Diseases  also,  in  their  quality  as  Integra^  parts  of  the  micro- 
like microcosm  in  microcosm,  have  their  models  in  the  macrocosm. 
epileps3'  resembles  the  earthquake,  apoplexy  the  lightning'  flatulenci* 
ind-storm :  dropsy,  inundations  ;  the  chilliness  of  fever,  the  quaking 
origin  of  new  worlds.  Fever  in  itself,  according  to  his  views,  is  an 
of  the  healing  power  of  nature  to  equalize  the  disturbances  of  the 
i.  e.  to  cure.  Theophrastus  divided  diseases  into  material  and  spirit- 
•ute  and  chronic. 

(1  special  pathology  Theophrastus  diflfcrs  entireh'  from  the  established 
nes.  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  separate  and  name  the  special  forms 
ease,  but  brings  them  under  certain  classes,  named  after  his  funda- 
I  elements  and  the  products  of  their  chemical  transformation,  as  well 
r  their  remedies,  a  plan  equally  adapted  to  overthrow  the  ancient  medi- 
hich  named  them  after  the  humors.  External  diseases  are,  in  his  view, 
8S  of  the  elements  salt  and  mercury :  most  fevers  and  internal  dis- 
ire  diseases  of  the  sulphur.  He  bases  his  chissification  upon  their 
ies.  a  system  in  which  Radcmacher  was  his  descendant.  ^  A  natural. 
le  physician  says  this  is  a  morbus  helleborinus  or  turpentinus,  not 
is  phlegma,  chorryza  or  catarrh  us." 

bus  he  formed  also  the  great  class  of  '*  Tartaric  Diseases  "  (so  name<l 
«  they  bum  like  hell,  and  form  deposits  of  matter,  as  wine  deposits 
,  which  embrace  those  diseases  that  deposit  solid  products  of  morbid 
ter,  or  which  render  the  tissues  rigid.  The  mildest  form  of  the 
inis  '*  is  the  so-called  dental  tartar.  In  other  cases  it  has  a  special 
iction  for  the  joints  (gout-stones),  and  forms  also  (by  a  disappearance 
mucous  portion  and  the  deposit  of  earthy  matter)  calculi  of  the 
r,  kidneys,  gall-bladder,  lungs  and  intestines  etc.  It  is  transmissible 
sreation,  so  long  as  it  has  not  been  manifestly  deposited  by  the  indi- 
ooDoemed.  In  other  cases  it  is  no  longer  hereditary.  The  diseases 
Tartarus  are  e.  g.  ischias.  lumbago,  sciatica,  gout  (of  the  intestines 
>mach,  podagra,  chiragra  etc.)  and  diseases  of  the  liver.  The  '•  Tar- 
arises  fh)m  errors  of  assimilation,  when  the  *'  poison  "  of  the  food  is 
creted  but  remains  in  the  body  :  it  is  also  retained  excrement.  The 
-ems  of  the  disease  in  question  are.  nothing  but  occasional  efforts 
bod}'  to  remove  the  poison.  On  hydrophobia  also  Theophrastus 
aes  peculiar  views.  The  diseases  of  women  he  considers  actually 
It  frora  those  of  men  (e.  g.  hysteria  and  hypochondria),  since,  like 
r,  he  always  ascribes  the  chief  role  within  women,  and  in  the  origin 
r  diseases,  to  one  point,  the  uterus  (the  microcosmus  in  the  micro- 
I  and  its  appendages. 
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In  rcgartl  to  Semeiolog}-,  Theophrastus  insists  that  it  mast  be 
not  upon  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  but  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  v 
connexion  with  the  microcosmus  —  he  regards  disease,  as  we  know,  u  i 
microcosmuR  in  a  microcosmus,  a  human  being  within  a  human  being. 
Their  physiognomy,  like  that  of  a  man,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  dii- 
tinctive  mark.  Each  organ,  as  we  have  seen  before  in  his  universal 
omy,  is  dependent  upon  the  stars.  His  conception  of  the  pulse  is  simikr 
thereto,  ft  reveals  to  him  those  relations  and  the  temperature  of  the  bodj. 
He  makes  seven  kinds  of  pulso,  ns  there  are  seven  planets.  The  pulse  of 
the  sun  lies  beneath  the  heart ;  two  pulses  in  the  neck  belong  to  Venu 
and  Mars ;  two  in  the  feet  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  those  of  the  templet  t» 
the  moon  and  to  Mercury.  The  physician  must  know  the  planets  of  tbe 
microcosmus,  the  meridian  line  etc.,  before  he  can  determine  the  %itil 
actions  of  the  body  and  can  cure  diseases.  Intermission  of  the  pulse  cor- 
responds U)  the  celipso.  and  a  host  of  similar  foolish,  absurd  and  UDlntd- 
ligible  fancies,  consonant  however  to  the  age,  and  held  to  be  perfecClr 
comprehensible  !  Theophrastus,  ingenious  as  he  is.  though  prone  to  the 
faults  of  his  day,  discards  the  uroscopy  customary*  in  his  time  —  he  calls  it 
bluntly  ^-Seichbeseiien" —  but  replaces  it  by  speculations  equally  untenable. 
Thus  lie  refers  the  form  of  sediment  which  he  names  "  Alcola "  to  tfce 
stomach,  the  ^'  Hypostasis  '\  to  the  liver  etc.,  and,  in  accordance  with  hit 
views  of  the  *•  Tartarus  ",  sees  the  latter  in  urinary  deposits.  "  He  who 
cannot  <listinguish  the  Tartarus,  looks  into  the  piss  like  a  calf  out  of  a  gate!'' 
In  the  f()regoin<j:  statements,  which  to-day  are  as  unsatisfactorj'  as  mtajft 
demonstration  in  the  -exact"  style  of  the  present  day  will  be  to  subsequent 
generations.  Theophrastus  remains  the  true  son  of  his  time  !  He  made  no 
account  of  the  signs  observed  in  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins,  which 
ott(>ii  had  a  healthy  appearance  even  in  the  plague,  and.  on  the  other  htncL 
lays  stress  upon  the  ehemical  examination  of  the  urine,  in  order  to  acqniiv 
a  knowled^re  of  the  Tartarus. 

Theophrastus  a<lmits  that  he  was  led  to  his  reformatory  ideas  by  the  W 
results  of  the  aneii'nt  practice.  "  Since  T  saw  that  the  doctrine  accomplithcd 
nothinir  but  the  making  of  corpses,  death.s,  murder,  deformity,  cripples,  tnd 
decay,  and  had  no  foundation,  1  was  compelled  to  pursue  the  truth  ia 
another  way.  to  seek  another  basis,  which  I  have  attained  alter  hanl  labor." 
The  aim  of  Theophrastus,  therefore,  was  so  strongly  directeil  to  prK- 
tiee ;  in  other  words  his  reeoirnilion  of  the  first  and  last  <luty  of  mediciif 
—  that  of  heaiintr —  was  in  him  so  overpowering  and  controlling,  that  he 
even  said  :  ••  If  <Iod  will  not  help,  so  help  me  the  devil !"  —  a  remark  in 
which  undonbte<ily  the  existence  of  a  so-ealled  purely  "ratiunal'*  system 
of  therapeutics  i  which,  however,  in  spite  of  all  pretensions,  has  Deier 
existed)  was  from  the  outset  denied.  And  thus  Theophrastus  in  hii 
thera))eutics  also  pro<Iueed  a  successful  and  lasting  i-eformation.  In  thi» 
he  greatly  resembled  11i)>pocrates.  with  whom  also  he  shared  a  high  regtid 
tortile  'internal  physician",  the  healing  power  of  nature,  a  power  which 
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the  struggle  of  the  sound  parts  against  disease.     The  latter,  Tbeo- 
rikBtus,  indeed,  ever  regarded  as  a  hostile  being,  to  be  fought  with  all  his 
wer.     *•  If  a  disease  ia   in  the   body  all    the  sound   organs  must   fight 
ost  it :   not  one,  but  all.     Nature  notes  this  fact  J'     "  Nature  is  the 
n,  not  3'ou  '/'     If  she  refuses,   then  first  begins  the  oflflee  of  the 
jri,  tbti  "external  physician';  who  has  the  '^archiKUs'*  to  support. 
At  this  ^internal"  phjsidan  raay  gain  the  victory.     Then  begins  the  art 
belling,  upon  which  Tbeophrastus  lays  equal  weight,  since  he  assumes 
at  a  remedy  exists  for  every  disease.     He  considei's  no  disease  incurable. 
If  thou  lovest  thy  neighbor  thou  must  not  say  there  is  nothing  winch  can 
Ip  thee  :  but  thou  raust  say  I  cannot  help  thee^  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
lug  to  help  thee  !''    One  should  be  willing  to  cure  not  f>nly  with  opposing 
medies,   like  the  Ancients,    but   also   with   similar   remedies,   not   only 
ntraria  eontrariis,  but  also  fdmilia  similfbm,  a  maxim   upon  which  Hahne* 
i:mii  subsef|uently  seizeil^  as  did  Kadeniacher  upon  his  system  of  nomen- 
ijf  diseases.     Among  the  various  remedies  tt>o  tlie  physician  must 
above  all  their  relations  t-o  celestial   things,  and   then   to  the  organs, 
Inoo  the  stars  impress  their  "signature"  upon  all  drugs.     This  is  recog- 
ixed  by  the  form,  color  etc,  as  u  woman  is  by  her  Itreasis.     Therefore  thp 
iiculate  orchis-root  indicates  its  use  in  diseases  of  the  testicle;  the  black 
III  on  the  flower  of  the  euphrasia  points  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  the 
the  lizfii-d,  to  unliealthy  ulcei^  ;    gold,    which,   accoitruig  to  the 
:  u_"  risjfumptfon,  harmonises  with  the  heart,  indicates  its  employment 
ciiseases  of  tlie  heart  etc.     Therefore  these  remedies  cure  iliseases  of  the 
>fg;itiA  indicated.     The  best   remedies  for  any  special  disease  are  always 
Kiml  In  the  place  where  that  disease  prevails  :  hence  indigenous*  remedies 
iti  general  the  best :     ^-For  where  ther«  is  a  new  disease,  ther«  is  also 
,  dy"*     The  sfiecial  duty  of  the   physician  consists,  according  to 
wislus,  in  finding  for  each  disease  its  special  remedy,  the  specificum 
Ind  arcunanu     Under  the  last  title  he  understands  the  active,  immaterial 
-In  of  the  specifics,  the  quintessence  of  the  remedy,     **  All  arcana  are 
:  ioned  that  they  nccnimplish  their  work  without  matter  and  bodies.** 
roKi  ibis  grew  two  further  peculiarities  of  bis  therapeutics:  the  essences, 
ficlures  and  extracts,  in  which  he  exhibited  simple  drugs,  with  the  idea  of 
Ims  coming  nearer  to  the  arcanum :    and  the  so-called  elixir  of  life,  or 
ni%xTSal  remtMly,  which  Tbeophrastus  professetl  to  have  discovered  in  his 
.fintlanum   (perhaps  our  tincture  of  opium).     Hence  too  proceeded  the 
iiress  which  he  laid  upon  simple  recipes,  in  contrast  with  the  half  a  hundred 
of  the  tftilenistic  potions  —  simple,  indeerl,  in  the  ideas  of  that  day, 
h  the  ver)*  simplicia  of  Theophrastus  would  appear  to  ua  now  extremel}' 
»fflpl€X  prc*scriptions.     In  combating  the  method  of  treatment  directed 

^j  m  leteoloKicd  view.     Or  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  {na  with  Hurt  en) 

iprrsiicvn  of  cungideratioos  of  political  economy,  and  designed  to  prevent 

lattiuw  of  Ocrmiiti  tnont'y  lor  fortjign  products  —  a  subject  at  that  period 
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against  the  four  cardinal  humors  —  the  so-cnHrd  ctinonical  treatment —ud 
oompountl  remedies,  Theciphrastus  gives  ftee  rein  to  his  humor  and  satiR. 
''  In  making  recipes  a  single  proscription  often  contains  40-50  siinplictL 
It  <^annot  well  be  denied  too  that  your  disciples  will,  without  hesitation,  pat 
^iOO  or  1000  simplicia  in  one  recipe  ....  Now.  it' the  addition  and 
th(Mi  the  much  vaunted  multiplication  upon  the  humoi-s  hail  Ixien  eiiipliacd 
in  the  l)ody  of  man,  then  the  whole  world  should  have  erecletl  a  ct)fler.ii 
order  to  build  a  church  and  onlain  and  place  therein  uKiuks  t<»  ^iuu:  tbr 
requiem  of  multiplication  in  prescription  writing,  and  a  Te  Deum  laudauu 
to  multiplication  of  the  humors.  Then  I  too  would  become  a  monk  tlieivin. 
and  ex[)iatc  my  sins  also  in  the  multiplication  of  the  humors.  And  1  wish 
to  (lod  it  might  be  done  to-day."  -Which  trowsers  are  the  best?  ihc  whole 
or  thf*  patched  ?  What  man  is  so  silly  as  to  think  that  nature  lias  diviiied 
up  her  virtue,  so  mu(^h  in  the  cabbage,  so  much  in  .something  else,  and  then 
orders  you  doctors  to  compound  them  !  Bah  I  This  miserable  com)ji>iiD<i- 
ing  business  !  Vet  the  woman  requires  only  one  man  to  father  bt^r  chiid; 
many  seeds  only  corrufit  it.  Mix  many  kinds  of  seed  and  bray  them  like 
an  »|>othiicary  and  bury  thfui  in  the  earth:    no  fruit  will  c<»rae  fnnn  iiwm." 

Thcophra.stus  <lid  not  ascribe  much  importance  to  dietetic  mea;»ure8. 
eHpccially  in  chronic  diseases.  *'  He  who  treats  disease  by  diet  is  weak  in 
th(;  art  of  medicine,  and  forgets  that  diet  ends  in  dung.'' 

Ah  regards  particular  remedies  the  fact  should   Ix'  emphasized  thtt 
Tlieophrastus  first  introduced  into  therapeutics  many  mineral  remedies  a»l 
(!heMii(tal    preparations  as  such   (including  mineral    baths,    in>n.   sulphur, 
antimony,  gold,  tin,  lead  etc.).  and  thus  claimed  for  the  strongest  poisoDS 
always  tlie  capacity  to  l)e  used  as  rem(>dies.     In  this  too.  as  in  his  so-caIN 
Mpef'ili(  a.  he  gave  the  greatest  aid  to  an  abuse  which  crept  in  in  succetHliDg 
limes,     lie  thouglit — far  in  advance  of  his  time-- that   chemistry  w» 
designed  not  for  making  gold,  but  for  the  preparation  of  medicines.    SliU 
lie  also  rna(U'  use  oY  vegetal )ie  remedies,  such  as  arnica,  opium,  hellebore 
ete  .  though  he  fulminated  his  hatred  Mgainst  guaiac,  which  he  compares  to 
ouk  Wood.      In  opposition  to  the  Arabians  and  (ialen  he  chooses,  however. 
eheiiiical   and  niiiierai  .^ubstant'es  as  purgatives,     lie  is  cautious  in  the  ase 
tt\'  v«'iieseeiion.  though  tile  Operation  was  then  held  in  great  esteem,  but 
irroiiiriHiids  it  rliielly  at  thi'  time  when  a  -sign  "  not  relateil  to  the  di:«ease 
prev;iil^.  tiioiigli  he  discards  the  astrological  calendar.  That  Theophra$tu?i,  in 
nintrjidu'tioii  In  his  imnierous  and  better  reformatory  ideas,  employed  ala*» 
I  lie  iiii-i-iMiis  stones,  preparatiou.s  of  mummies  and  other  (*orpses.  cabalistic 
woiilv   thi-  Miagnet  .  he  was  acquainted  with   its   polarity),  talismans  eii'.. 
nliould  not.  in  consideration  of  the  <lei]se  superstition  which  controlled  I'Vt'ii 
Ihc  bi-lter  minds  of  the  age.   be  made  an  absolute  reproach  against  liiiii. 
niiM*'-  ill  'JoimI  as  well  as  evil  he  was  <*ertaiiily  a  genuine  son  of  his  century 
imil  of  lii-^  nation.     For  this  ri^ason  h<'  has  become  an  historicni  and  repn^ 
M<ntiiliv4-  |)<-r>oiiage.     His  latiT  critics  calliMl  liim  an  ass  (like  Zinimerinuniis 
III-  llir  ;,'ri'at«*>i  uf  Swi.ss  physicians  i  like  Hans  Lochen.  acconiing  to  tlioir 
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ial  oousideration  of  his  gofx)  or  bad  |je€ulinntie9.  Where  there  is  niuoU 
;hi.  ibere  t<xi  arc  heavy  shadows!  Yet  posterity  soon  forgets  iiifoiisidur- 
>U?  iniin,  which  has  not  been  the  ease  with  Theophrastus  voa  Hohenhelm. 
Tbi*  wnt'»n>£H  of  TI»cophrji8tu»»  km  be  himself  complHini;,  wert*  often  corrupted  by 
I  copjisLs,  und  the  writings  of  oLhera  even  were  foisted  upon  him.  A  complele^ 
ilivn  <»f  them,  inrliidjrii;  ulio  some  of  thf?  spurious,  uppe*ired  in  Ba^le  in  li)8l> 
0  pAfUi  foiiot,  and  in  .Stra^sburu  Kih!-!.^  Ipublislied  in  three  folio  volumes  by  Joh. 
ttwrV  Amon^  ih**  !<4  treiiii^eff  conttiined  in  these  th»*  futlowinj^,  amon^  others^  an* 
Bpftrd^  iw  geniiim*":  "  Die  isroaae  und  kteine  Chirurjiie**:  "  Pttraminim '*;  "  Para- 
ttnum  '*,  De  niurbisex  Urtttro  oriundis*';  *'  Von  de8  Bads  Pfefferii  tic,'*;  "  Buchlein 
HI  der  PejniUeniit".  **  Drei  Bncber  von  den  Franxosen  ":  *'  Von  den  Impo^turen  der 
i*«te"  iMiirxh 

That  8o  quarrelsome  and  provoking:  a  man  as  Th<x>phrastus  should  find 

Ad  arouse  both  followers  and  opponents  is  readily  understood,  as  well  as 

be  fact  that  l)olh  parties  should  fall  into  exaggerations  and  go  Ui  extreua^s. 

t  i*  als<i  not  an  nnc(>muu>n  t^xperience  that  his  pupils  chiullv  t^hvboratcMl 

tHsly  thr  superstitious,  niystie.   incoinprebi*nsibIe  side  t>f  his  i4(»«lrine8,  in 

kit  pursued  them  Into  absurdity  and  deception.      Still  less  is  it  surprisinsc 

bt  his  opjMinonts  lundc  use  nf  this  si<le  for  their  point  of  attack,  althou*ifh 

hfy  themselves  adhered  tci  sup('r5.titifin  of  a  different,  but  quite  as  bad  a 

fpe.     It  is  remarkable  ratlier  that  his  theoretical  views,  in  so  many  and 

leh  wetgbty  respects  opposed  to  those  which  had  hitheilo  prevailt^tl.  should 

»ve  an)usi»d  so  little,  eomparatively,  the  more  important  s|)ints  —  the  sub- 

Irdinates  interested  themst^hes  ipiite  enouj^h  —  of  his  linic. 

I      I II -fortune,  or  rather  the  oflen  unfortunate  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of 

r  led  pure  laymen  to  *xlncato  themselves  up  t<»  '  jdixsicians" 

I       y  !«.  and  the  same  fate  befell  his  silly  descendant  HahnemantL 

ioajrh  with  more  Justice;  to  the*  latter  than  to  that  profoimd  and  ingenious 

!f  whom  Shttkes[ware,  in   his  *'Airs  well  that  ends  well  *\  calls  tlie 

h        physician  afler  (Jalen,  and  of  whom  Kanke  says:     *  In  him  there 
m  spirit  ingenious,  profound  and  endowetl  witli  rare  knowledge,  which 
single  point  which  he  gnisped  intended  to  %'anipiiB.h  the  world  : 
J  _   out  far  too  widely,  self-sutHcient,  arrogant  and  taritastie  ;  such  a 

biriC  im  oftim  presents  itself  still  in  the  German  nation."  It  is,  however, 
F  -  '  nslie  that  the  central  [joint  of  his  reform,  his  transformation  of 
>  V.1S  precisely  that  which  procured  him  followers  i  arul  right  zealoim 

[^  ovi*n  an»ong  the  learned  of  hts  own,  and  the  ftdlowing  age.     That 

;i  IDS  pro  and  contra  belonged  —  at   leiist   two-thirds  of  ihem  —  to 

U  :in  nation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  4^erman  was  at  that 

mvi  li  Unguage  unintelligible  lo.  and  therefore  despised  by,  all  foreigners, 
him  lin*n  the  case  down  even  lo  the  present  day.     His  really  great  ideas 
f  lay"  buried    in    fustian,  •*  bombast*',  and  alchemistic  and   astrological 
iHi^ense  and  frippery,  sr»  that  bringing  them  to  light  at  a  later  ]»eriod  wju* 
I  miuiy  respects  like  working  a  ilitllcuh   mine,  a  work  which  only  a  savant 
E4)  Marx  i3i>uld  actximplish  satisfactorily  and  finally.     Hut  the  germ  of  his 
tUiia  extracted    from    tlin   works  of  Theophrastus,    speaks   moro 
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loudly  for  his  greatness  —  he  was  even  tree  from  the  belief  in  demonii 
possession  —  than  could  any  palliation  of  his  weaknesses  and  any  enthM-l 
astic  laudation  !  Theophrastus  must  be  understood  and  criticised  in ul 
firom  his  own  time,  and  not  measured  by  the  rule  of  the  present  da}*.  Bi 
must  be  judged  in  accordance  with  his  influence  upon  his  own  day  andapot 
succeeding  ages. 

The  followers  of  Theophrastus,  who  clung  chieflj-  to  his  alchemiitie, 
cabalistic,  theosophic  and  similar  doctrines,  by  which  only  he  was  eriticiitf 
far  into  the  future,  were  also  called  Spugyrists  (Rosicrucians) ;  those,  bov- 
ever,  who  followed  him  in  his  better  views,  and  were  not  unconditiopd 
*'  Paracelsists  ",  but  partly  Galenists,  were  named  **  Syncretists  *',  ^-Condliir 
tors  *\  terms  also  employed  at  another  period  to  designate  the  middle  ptitj. 

Among  the  followers  of  Paracelsus  man}'  were  bold  adventaren  and 
impostors,  others  fools  and  ignoramuses,  and  some  were  both.  In  the  laUir 
class  must  be  reckoned,  before  all  others, 

Leonhard  Thitrnevsser  of  Thurn  (1530-1595), 
son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Basle,  who  followed  his  father's  basineas  (and  collected  berk 
for  Dr.  Huber,  a  physician  of  that  da}',  at  whose  instance  he  also  read  the 
ol*  Theophrastus)  until  he  coated  tin  with  gold  and  sold  it  for  pure  gold,  a  piece flf 
fraud  which  in  1548  necessitated  the  flight  of  this  precocious  scamp  to  EofilaDd. 
Thence,  however,  he  soon  went  into  the  military  service  of  Brandenburg,  then  becanf 
a  smelter,  then  again  a  goldsmith  in  Strassburg  (1556),  from  which  place  he  came  It 
Tyrol  as  inspector  of  mines.  In  addition  he  mined  upon  his  own  account  with  nrh 
success,  and  consequently  with  such  credit,  that  he  was  sent  out  as  travelliDg  illfpc^ 
tor  with  &  salary  from  the  archduke.  In  this  way  he  went  in  1560  to  Scotland,  a  jflir 
later  to  Spain,  then  to  Africa,  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia,  where  on  Mount  Sinai  he 
joined  the  order  of  St.  Catharine.  In  1568  he  returned  to  Austro-Hungarr  aii 
practised  modicine  with  such  succcks,  that  (as  often  happens  to-day)  he  regarded bia- 
self  as  a  great  physician,  and  was  also  as  such  very  '*  famous".  In  order  to  bring 
out  his  books  on  medicine  in  the  best  style  he  went  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  a  famoti 
publishing  place  at  that  time,  and  at  the  same  time  made  himself  so  usefal  to  tbc 
elector  Johann  Geort:  in  his  sickness,  that  he  was  appointed  his  ordinary*  phjiieiii 
with  a  considerable  salary.  Next  he  came  to  Berlin,  where  he  sold  rouge  andtinctuc 
of  gold  to  the  court  diimes  who  needed  them,  Magisterium  Solis  to  fools,  constmcie^ 
horo.scopes,  went  into  the  business  of  a  usurer  and  pawnbroker,  published  astrolotncii 
almanacs  etc.,  by  which  devices  he  acquired  wealth,  built  himself  a  private  laboratory, 
a  private  printing-oificc  and  typo-foundry  (in  both  of  which  he  introduced  inprore 
ments),  and  employed  in  his  works  more  than  200  men.  He  also  established  ii 
Berlin  its  first  botanical  and  zoolo^icnl  garden,  as  well  as  the  first  cabinet  of  natonl 
curiosities.     All  at  once 

Caspar  Hofmann,  professor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
published  a  book  entitled  "  De  barbarii:;  imminente",  which  depriyed  Thurneysicr  of 
much  of  his  reputation.  A  lawsuit  now  cost  him  most  of  his  ill-acquired  wealth,  and 
he  tlierefore  went  to  Italy.  Finally  he  became  very  poor,  and  died  in  a  cloister  it 
Coloiine  —  in  his  life,  carrcr  and  faUi  a  model  of  the  alchemist  and  miracle* working 
doctor  of  his  day!  Tht.'  titles  of  tht?  works  (some  illustrated  with  wood-cuts)  of  thii 
clevrr  swindler,  who  had  read  a  few  scraps  of  Greek  and  stolen  a  little  Latin,  iR 
characteristic  of  their  contents :  "  (^uinta  essentia,  das  ist  die  hochste  Subtilitet,  Kraft 
und  Wlrckung  buidcr  der  fiirtrefHichstcn   Ki'insten  der  Medicina  und  Alchemia": 
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b";  "  Befiaitiurt^  aywvtfffiouy  i.  e.  confirmation  of  aroscopy."  Of  similar 
was 

ii>AU  YON  BoDENBTEiN  (died  1576), 

9f  the  famoQS  theolofpan  Earlstadt  (the  Lassalle  of  the  socialistic  and  com- 
ic peasant-revolution  of  that  time),  but  a  practising  physician  in  Basle.     He 
in  "  Onomasttkon "  to  the  writings  of  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim,  a  work 
uently  republished  by 
IicHASL  ToxiTEs  and  . 
"alsntin  Antaprassus  Siloranus. 
[artin  Ruland  (1532-1602)  of  Lauingen  in  Swabia, 
ii'Z  the  crudest  observation,  compiled  a  catalogue  of  remedies  and  diseases  in 
they  were  of  service.     He  was  the  father  of  a  physician  of  the  same  name  who 
d  with  Joh.  Ingolstetter,  a  physician  of  Nuremberg,  concerning  the  theory  of 
olden  tooth".     He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  "aqua  benedicta"  (vinum 
im). 

EORO  Phadro  von  Rodach  (1562), 
an  to  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg. 

ARTHOLOMiEus  Carrichter  (about  1570)  of  Reckingen, 
'J   physician  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.    (1527-1576,   his  post  mortem 
d  three  *' heart-stones"),  recommended  e.  g.  as  an  arcanum  against  luxations 
ing  the  joint  with  the  tendo  Achillis  of  an  elk. 
ERiiARD  DoRN  (about  1580)  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
raceUus,  was  a  partisan  of  the  Cabala,  alchemy  etc. 
[iCHABL  Bapst  (died  1603)  of  Rochlitz, 

5ter  and   proprietor  of  a  boarding-school  for  boys,   wrote   a  "  Giftjagendes 
und  Hausbuch"  (1592)  and  other  similar  works,  while 
EOR<J  AmWALD, 

lerarit  lawyer  and  drug-peddler  (he  left  Augsburg  in  1583,  and  died  at  the 
ng  of  the  seventeenth  century),  at  the  same  period  sold  a  panacea  which  con- 
of  egg-shells,  saffron  and  cinnabar,  and  introduced  in  his  writings  bulky 
»nials  of  persons  who  had  been  saved  thereby  —  a  genuine  Barry  du  Barrj' 
16th  century! 

LiDong  the  theosophistical.  mystical  and  cabalistic  followers  of  Para- 
belong  the  Rosicrucians,  a  secret  society,  which,  curiously  enough, 
its  formal  existence  to  the  satirical  and  humorous  writings  (among 
the  ••  Chymische  Hochzeit  Christian's  Rosenkreuz  ")  of  the  minister 
tin  Andreae  (158G-1654)  of  Calw  in  Wurteraberg,  composed  for  tlie 
*8  purpose  of  combating  the  nonsense  of  the  alchemists.  An  informal 
assw)ciation,  however,  had  existed  before  this,  whose  members  were 
-sue  oiK»nly  no  other  occupation  than  the  gratuitous,  but  only  mystic. 
lent  of  the  sick,  in  return  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  receive 
lilosopher's  stone.' 


lording  to  Sprengel  the  earliest  historical  trice  of  the  Uosicrucians  appears  in 
10.  when  a  notary  Haselraaj'or  is  said  to  have  read  in  MS.  the  '  Fama  fraterni- 
lis  "  or  constitution  of  their  order.  In  1(114  ajipeared  at  JJegensburjr  a  work 
titled  *'Allgpmeine  und  General  Kefbrniation  der  ganzen  Welt,  benebst  der 
.ma  fraternitatis  der  Rosenkreuzer ".  In  the  "Fama"  it  is  related  that  a 
rman.  Christian  Rosenkreuz,  had  founded  the  society  in  the  14tli  century,  after 
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For  the  ^4ake  of  preserving  the  connection  they  are  enumeruUti 
'M«.iu::iL  the   most  important  of  them   (Fludd)  belonged  to  the  folic 
fniiirv.  '  luriniJ:  which  they  displa3'ed  their  greatest  activit}*  and  monopc 
ii»'!>t  of  tile  treatment  of  the  sick.     We  mention  the  rediscoverer  of  t 

Oswald  Croll,  a  Hessian  (1560-1600), 
v.nM-      l{u;*i!ii'u  ehvinira"  survived  twenty  <•dition^',  nnd  who,  lik»* 

J  I  Ml  S  SrKRKKK. 
«  1^    t'iiiiiirv  piivsiciuti  of  Aiihalt.     ('roll  \v;is  nl^o  ihc  first   to  fllrlli^il  »  fornn 
■  f  '.Mf'piirfilioii  of  cailoinel. 

1 1  KN  M  Nt  i  Sell  El'  NEM  ANN, 
.  .>ii\  Ni«.Miiii  i>i  )>:iinbiM^  and  A>ch('r8lel}eii : 

lUiNKh  It  KiNRATii  (ir)()0-160r)),  a  physician  of  Hamburg: 

JoiiANN  (Jramann  (about  1503),  a  minister: 

\  vi.KNTiN  WEKiEL  ( 1 5o3  Until  after  1504).  a  minister  near  Chen 
KiJiiMi's  (iiTTMANxV  (about  1575).  a  minister  in  Swabia.  and  flu: 

l.KviMs  HA'rrrs  (died  1501  in  Kostockj. 

^  lo  jioluivd  tho  liorb  Heubaue,  washed  in  the  river  and  hun^  upon  the  seat  of< 

•   ;   tlu'  nipples,  the  ears,  penis  etc.  —  compare  the  Taliuudists)  and  then  bur 

I.-  .i  Nii\rrei^n  remedy  a(;ain8t  all  evil  spirits  and  diseases.     Gramann  admi 

lo  imI   of  nutmeg  in  injuries  of  the  brain,  weak  memory  etc.  (because  it  h 

xj;'iAnuv"'  t)f  the  brain),  as  well  as  in   hiceups,  vapors,   female  leucorrhuM 

K%\ki\\  iin\l  sione  in  the  bladder.     Finally,  according  to  the  same  authority.  tfa( 

<.iiMsl\  rui)1»ed  in  about  tlie  navel  will  help  the  fripd  husband  into  the  saddl 

\k  tiiii  up  the  swollen,  cold  uterus  to  become  fruitful,  if  rubbed  in  in  that  nei^hboi 

i^vspAH  Peicer  (1525-1602) 
.»  4>  likewise  counted  ainonjr  the  Paracelsists. 

Ill  l<!iiKland  the  Pseudo-Paracelsists  included: 

.loii.N  .Mk'IIEm/  (about   1585).   the  surgeon  John  Hoster,*  anc 
iiK»«l  faniouH  of  the  Kosicrucians, 

haMii^  U'Jirned  in  li^jrypt  and  Fez  the  sublime  wi.sdom  of  the  Orient.  Rown 
Miipurted  his  my.steries  to  three  disciples,  who  established  the  following U 
(lie  .•»nelrtv  :  1.  The  members  of  the  society  should  openly  practice  noothei 
ihe  mi'dienl  profession,  and  treat  all  the  sick  jiratuitously.  2.  Thev  fhouW 
ihe  dress  of  the  country  in  which  tliey  resided.  X  They  should  assembk 
\e»ir.  nfi  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  their  founder,  at  iho  cbaprl' 
Ihdy  Spirit,  a  secret  rendezvous.  4.  They  should  initiate  suitable  laTB 
niheiii  their  mysteries.  5.  They  should  choose  the  word  **Ro8enkreii2" 
\uiielnvnrd.  <».  They  should  conceal  tlie  existence  of  the  society  for  a  bi 
\vi\i:>  AW  members  of  the  s()ci«'ty  were  assured  of  complete  celestial  kno« 
lui  ptuiiuble  riches,  exemption  from  all  diseases,  eternal  youth,  and  the  p 
|ihei  :  htone  to  l)oot.  Andreje  is  sai<l  to  have  written  the  '*  chymiache  Hoc 
,ifi  ejirly  as  llWI.;.      i  II.  i 

\  Spifii'T'-l  eails  him  .lohann  Miciielius,  and  says  he  came  from  Antwerp  to  L 
mIhii-  Iw  deceived  everyone  with  his  philosojihers'  stone  and  universal  iu« 
lie  al  ()  wruie  an  "Apnioiria",  in  which  he  shamefully  abused  the  ancient 
%\nii'.  ami  lauded  Paracelsus  t(»  the  skies. 

)  jliilh-i  eulls  him  Hester,  and  ascrilies  to  him  a  "  Compendium  secretorum 
iiliiiiii  '  and  a  treatise  on  ])ractic»'  entitled  '  IVarle  of  practice,  or  |»et 
*-*-"*-ik  an<l  ehirurtii'rie".  Lctndon.  ir>!»'J.      (11.  i 
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Robert  FLirDD»  (1574-1637), 
[4ecUred :  *"  He  who  will  bv  «ound  mviai  have  pleasupt;  in  the  law  of  tht?  Lord. 
•pe»k  af  tt  duy  nnd  ni^cht"  He  likewise  peopled  the  whule  world  with  demonii 
Bptriu.  One  knows  (it  once  where  he  stands,  and  is  iilled  with  delight  when  he 
It  **  Therefore  the  faithful  physic  inn  must  lay  hold  of  the  armor  of  God,  that  he 
be  able  to  withstand  ;  for  he  has  not  to  striijigle  with  fle^^h  and  blood/' 
In  Denmark 

Hkteb  Skvkrin  (154fl-l()02)  «>f  Kib€  in  Jutland, 
wry  phyMtcian  of  the  kinjc,    was  »ii  eBpectaiiy  /.ealoua  partisan  <»f  Paracetftutf. 
I  he  foUowg  in  everything. 

Olats  BoRRiciiirrt  (Die  Botx'h.  diwl  1090)  belongml  to  the  same  school. 

In  Prance  the  partisnoH  of  Pnracebiis  adhered  purlieularly  to  his  materia  inedica 

nurgury,  and  the  ti'eatise  of  Paracelsus  upon  the  latter  subject  was  translated 

French  by 

Clai  ur.  Paricit  fl5:^:i-1594)  of  Pomar  near  Beauine. 

Ci.AiDfc  Ai'BERV  of  Trc'^eourt, 

in  earlier  lifr*  had  t>een  a  wealth}*  alchemist,  became  Mubf^equenrlj  very  \nif*r  und 

wri'ichrdly  in  a  hoapitnJ  at  the  atie  of  *JH, 

BBB!fARD(JKoR4)K8  Pkn'ot.  Jacqtte^  GoitoRY  (Lco  SuavUis.  died  157G> 

KOCU  LE  BaILLIF  liR  LA  HiVIERE, 
■try  ph.tsician  ot  Henry  IV.  tl5:?:'.-l6IU^  are  not  so  well  known  a£ 

^lied  alflo  De  Fluctibus.     He  wiij  born  in   Milgnte.  Kent,  graduated  at  Oxfiml  in 

IfiOj)  and*  after  traveJlmjj  for  six  years,  Hnally  settled  in  London.  wh».'re  he  UrHnie 

1  mrnibcr  of  the  Collcije  of  PbysicianB.     He    waa  also  a  prominent  memb**i  of 

Ike  nocielj  of  Roticniclans  and  wrote  a  "Tractatus  apoio>ceticu«*'  in  its  defenee. 

RiB  v'ottiminon!!  writin^H  are  full  of  unintelligible   Rabbinical   and   alcheint>tie 

lUnitarditics,  whtch  punaibly  acconnls  for  his  gn^al  r»'pulation  in  hi?  <iiwn  dav — onin6 

I  I  nro  mncniHeo.     Perhaps;  hii;  be?it  known  medical  trentifie  is  the  "  Medictna 

fii  M^  stioum  ArtiH  niedicandi  Sncrarmm  '.     Another  of  these  Paeutlti- 

Nri»  Francis  Anthony  (|5oO-U12HL  an  alnmrius  of  rambndjy;e,  wh«» 

t'lf  zealously  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  fMiblished  in  150^  a 
r«aJiJM^  Panacea  aurea,  seu  de  auru  potabili  ',  in  which  he  proctatms  his  dis- 
^OTfctj  ©fan  arcanum  capable  of  curing  all  diseases.  The  College  of  Fh.vsiciaui. 
jof  whkrfa  h«»  was  a  membc»r,  oompelled  lum  to  iindcrgu  an  examinaiion,  which  he 
Itood  Ao  badty  that  he  was  interdicted  from  practice.  But»  far  from  daunted  by 
Ikh  nppociiton,  he  continued  to  practice  in  spite  of  fines  and  iniprisonmeitt,  until 
ke  Ifurly  wore  ont  the  opposition  of  the  College  and  finally  regained  his  drntor  a 
litl^  fn  1^10  he  again  published  a  treatise  '*  Mcdiciua'  chymicie  et  veri  auPi 
'  ;  riiii",  and  Hi%  yearn  lulrr  iippeareiJ  aVi  "Apolugy  in  detence  of  hia 

'tI  atiruni  potnbile'\  in  reply  to  an  attack  by  Matthew  Gwinne. 
Anthunv  had  two  ^ons,  hiifh  of  whom  where  phyHtciaui^.  atjd  while  r»ne  of  (hem 
(oatina»4  to  make  the  most  of  hh  fathers  aurum  potabile.  the  other  hecanir  no 
rmttietit  practitioftifr  in  Bedford. 

WnUnm  Huiler  (.  1534-1617 ».  of  the  county  (*lare  in  Irehind,  wu8  olao  a  famous 
iletirmiAt.  who  wa4  held  in  high  esteem  by  king  Jamcst  I.  and  by  Van  Ilelmont 
imaeif.  He  wa«  reputes!  tohavi^  di^iicovered  a  stone  by  means  of  which  he  cured 
oMsat  dangerous  c|isr'HJ^e><.  and  an  inveslination  of  the  ftulyeei  by  Sir  Ken*  Ini 
Ncbj  eoavinced  the  inre«tigator,  at  least,  of  the  truth  of  the  report      1 11  ' 
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Jos.  DU  Chesne  (Quercetanus,  1521-1609), 
a  noblemdn  of  Gascony  and  also  ordinary  physician  of  Henry  IV.     The  ii 
physician  was  the  first  in  France  to  recommend  the  antimonial  remedies  of  Pu 
«us.    These,  however,  were  proscribed  by  Parliament  in  1566,  at  the  initanoe  of 
indefatigable  champion  of  Antiquity  and  personification  of  contradiction, 

JoH.  RiOLAN  (1538-1606), 
whose  example  furnishes  proof  that  even  eternal  opposition  brings  about  ib 
immortality.  This  quarrel  about  antimony,  i.  e.  the  struggle  between  the  in 
Galenic,  and  the  new  chemical,  therapeutics,  gave  occasion  to  the  famous  Fanli 
Paris  in  1603  to  place  formally  under  the  ban  Th6odore  Turqnet  de  Mayemell 
1655)  and  Pierre  de  la  Poterie.  "All  physicians  too,  who  practice  medicine  bbjv 
are  admonished  to  banish  from  themselves  and  their  thresholds  the  said  Turqaei 
all  similar  monsters  of  mankind  and  monstrosities  of  opinion,  and  to  remain tr 
Galen  ".  The  same  fate  befell  in  1609  a  physician  Besnier,  who  was  not  ree 
again  into  the  Faculty  until  he  had  sworn  to  renounce  the  use  of  antimony, 
interdiction  was  not  removed  until  1666.     Jn  Italy 

Giov.  Battista  Zapata.  Isabella  Cortese,  the  impostor 

Leonardo  Fioravanti  (abont  1564)  of  Bologna, 
who  sought  to  establish  the  theory  that  syphilis  originated  from  feeding  anim«U 
the  flesh  of  their  own  species,  and 

ToMASSO  Bovio  (Thomas  Bovius,  about  1592), 
who  called  himself  Zefiriel  after  his  guardian  angel,  whose  name,  singuUrlj  fi 
he  knew —  were  all  zealous  propagators  of  the  arcana. 

More  conducive  to  the  honor  of  Paracelsus  were  his  semi-partiu 
the  head  of  whom  was 

WiNTHER  (Giinther)  von  Audcruach, 
who  in  hia  later  days  at  least  employed  the  remedies  of  Piiiacelsus,  although 
recommended  those  of  the  ancient  physicians.  This  learnod  physician,  in  acco 
with  the  views  of  his  age,  also  considered  ordinary  anatomv  quite  une^^sei 
medicine.  —  The  following  physicians,  though  opponents  of  the  theoretical  .•'idi 
teachings  of  Paracelsus,  wore  yet  followers  of  his  pharmacology  : 

Andreas  Ellinger  (died  1582),  professor  in  Jena  ;  Benedictas  A 
(about  1572);  Theodor  and  Jabob  Zwinger  (1569-1610);  Michael  I 
(died  1644),  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old  professors  of  Gw 
Ileinrich  Petriius,  and  Giiillaume  Arragos  (1513-1610)  of  Toulouse, 
ary  plu'sician  at  Paris  and  subsequently  at  Vienna,  who  died  in  the 
of  his  friend  Jacob  Zwinger  at  Basle. 

The  weightiest  opix)neut  of  Theophrastus  (and  quit«  natural! 
earlier  colleague  in  the  university  of  Basel)  was 

Thomas  Erastis  (in  (jcrman  Lieber,  1527-1583). 
who  was  joined  by  his  colleague  in  Heidelberg, 

Heinricu  Smet  (Smetiiis.  1587-1614), 
a  native  of  Flanders.     Paracelsus  was  also  oppo^iod  In* 

Berniiard  Dessenus  (1510-1574)  of  Amsterdam,  a  phyaid 
Grt'iningen  and  subsequently  in  Cologne;  Andreas Libaviua  (^1540-lC 
Halle,  a  physician  in  Coburg  and  an  eminent  chemist ;  the  Altdoif  pic 
Caspar  Flofmann  (1572-1  (MS)  and  Angelus  Sala,  the  sucoeaaor  of  LU 
who  died  In  1637.     Sala  was  originally  from   Vicenza,  but  in  111 
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ordinary  physician  in  Mecklenburg.  He  recommended  the  inter- 
yment  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

more  quiet  way  than  that  of  the  Paracelsists  the  dispute  among 
d  against  Galen  served  also  to  introduce  a  new  medicine.     Besides. 

who  has  been  already  mentioned,  this  dispute  was  carried  on 
>usly  by 

ANNi  Aroenterio  (1513-1572)  of  Castelnuovo  in  Piedmont.  He 
without  success,  and  consequently  without  acquiring  confidence 
shing  his  studies  in  Turin),  first  at  Lyons,  then  in  Antwerp,  and! 
quently  appointed  a  professor  in  Pisa,  Naples,  Rome  and  finally 

osition  to  Galen,  who  soaght  disease  in  an  nnnatural  condition  in  which 
a"  is  wanting,  disease,  according  to  Argenterio,  is  an  "ametria"  in  the 
Q  of  the  parts.  He  did  not  find  its  causes  in  the  elementary  qnalities,  nor 
>w  that  the  so-called  secondary  qualities  were  dependent  upon  these.     In 

directly  in  the  face  of  the  Galenic  system.  Still  bolder  almost —  at  least 
od — was  his  refusal  to  accept  the  manifold  varieties  of  pnenma.  More- 
terio  denied  the  ''special  forces"  etc.  Medicine  he  held  very  properly  aa 
ental  science,  intermediate  between  art  and  science. 
^  doctrines  awakened  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Galen ist 
r  von  Neustain  (1506-1590),  his  opponent  Rainer  Solenander 
>6),  ordinary  physician  of  Cleves,  George  Bertini,  and  the  Aristo- 
aigius  Megliorati, 

1  to  uphold  the  possibility  of  "  patridity  "  in  living  bodies,  and  the  theory 
ras  the  cause  of  the  so-called  putrid  fever — a  doctrine,  as  we  know, 
irom  the  Pneumatists.  The  denial  of  this  was  the  chief  merit  of  Arpen- 
1,  and  ader  him  the  most  important  of  the  Antigalenists, 
LENT  JouBERT  (1529-1583)  of  Valence  in  Dauphin^e.  He  was  a 
and  afterwards  the  influential  chancellor  of  the  school  of  Mont- 
d  his  work  entitled  *^  Erreurs  populaircs  au  fait  de  la  m^decine  et 
i  sant4^ ''  awakened  such  attention  and  found  such  approval,  that 
>ft  of  it  were  disposed  of  in  six  months,  an  astonishing  success  at 
en  newspaper  advertising  was  still  in  its  infancy  ! 
it  that  time  very  revolutionary,  doctrine  excited  great  attention,  and 
the  opposition  of  Bruno  Seidel.  professor  at  Erfurt,  and  of  Erastus.  In 
to  the  former  of  these  Joubert  maintained  that  a  foul  odor,  even  of  the 
,  was  no  certain  evidence  of  putridity,  as  man}'  things  had  a  foul  odor 
Dg  either  excrements  or  putrid.  Moreover  Joubert  asserted  that  menstiual 
lot  poisonou.s,  rejected  Galen's  doctrine  of  forces  etc.  Simon  Simonius, 
f  the  elector  of  Saxony,  gave  his  aid  to  the  side  of  the  author  of  "Erreurs 
'  etc.  and  **  Paradoxa  medica". 

LAUME  RoNDELET  (1507-1 56*)),  his  pupil  Hieronimo  Capivaccio 
}).  professor  in  Padua,  and  the  truly  Catholic  and  conscientious 
>adith  von  Horekovicz  (1533-1589), 
illor  of  Ferdinand  I.   ( 1503-1  r)<)4,   who,  though  tho  son  of  the  Spanish 

not  persecute  Protestants),  bishop  of  Tina  in  Dalmatia,  deputy  at  the 
Trent,  ambassador  to  Poland  etc.,  and  a  partisan  of  the  Reformation,  for 
in  he  also  married. 
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Oilier  subjects  of  reform  were  found  ia  semeiolog}',  which  was  fe 
i^pecialiy  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth  ceutur}'.  Among  these  sabjecto  ^ 
nroscopy  or  uromanc}',  the  doctrine  of  the  pulse  and  that  of  critical  i 

The  following  physicians  wrote  on  the  subject  of  semeiology,  which  wm  r 
upon  Greek  principles  and  bloomed  anew  in  the  16th  century.  Uldaricii« 
(15(M»,  Epiphania  medicorum);  Jacobus  S.ylvius  (1539,  De  signis  omnibainm 
Joh.  .lac.  Huggel  (15G0,  Dc  semiotice  medicinsc  etc.) ;  Jodocus  Lommiui  <. 
modicas  loGO):  Franc.  Valerius  (1565,  De  urinis,  pulsibus  ac  febribas); 
Planer  (1579,  Theses  de  si^cnis) ;  Ludov.  Lena mosius  (1588,  De  optime  pr^s 
Tatione);  Jac.  Elollerius  1576;  Ludov.  Duretus  (Interpretationes  in  Hi-^ 
pra;notiones,  1585);  Giov.  Argenterio;  Thomas  Mouffet;' Joh.  Bapt.  Donates. 
Foreest;  Thorn.  F3'en8;  Emilio  Campolongo  (Semiotice.  published  by  Jolis 
a  Jessen,  who  was  beheaded  in  1621) ;  Prosper  Alpino  (De  pnesa^ienda  ritiL  « 
iL'grotantium)  and  others. 

Uroscopy  and  uromancy,  which  oven  to-<iay  are  pursued  secretly  hy  Wk  ^ 
purely  'business'  point  of  view,  were  in  the  16th  century  still  an  open,  recag 
and  honorable  occupation  of  the  physician,  and  an  ordinary  demand  of  pnc 
They  were  elaborated  particularly  by  the  Arabians,  then  imported  into  the  Wlw 
based  upon  the  Galenic  doctrine  that  tbe  condition  of  the  natural  forces  cao  bedi 
mined  from  the  condition  of  tlic  urine,  as  that  of  the  spiritual  forces  from  the^ 
and  that  in  the  same  way  the  health  or  disease  of  each  important  oni[in  nuj 
determined.  In  support  of  such  nonsense,  which  was  especially  current  in  Gemi 
such  men  even  as  Joubert,  Capivaccio,  Thomas  Fyens  (1567-16M1)  at  Ix»Tti>.  • 
Hercules  Sas.sonia  (1550-1607)  declared  themselves.  More  numerous  andwci^ 
however,  were  its  opponents  :  Job.  Lange,  Diomede-s  Cornnrus,  Horekovicz,  Clenei 
Clementinns  (about  1512)  at  Rome;  Christopher  Clauser  (about  1531^  of  Zttr 
Kurieius  Cordus  (1486-1534)  of  Simmershausen  in  Hesse  (lived  about  1520  mKr 
then  in  Marburg,  died  1534  in  Bremen  and  introduced  the  term  "  Schiibod 
Franz  Emerich  (about  1552)  of  Vienna;  Hruno  Seidel  (about  1562),  profew 
Erfurt:  Wilhelm  Adolf  Scribonius  (about  1585)  in  Marburg;  Siegmund  Kodr 
(about  1574)  in  Nuremberg,  and  Peter  van  Foreest  (1522-1597)  of  Alkmaerini 
orn  Holland.  Such  were  the  most  famous  of  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine, 
contended  that  the  causes  of  disease  and  diseases  themselves  etc.  could  not  be  ( 
mined  from  the  urine,  since  temperament,  season,  mode  of  life  and  age  had  a 
inlluonce  upon  its  excretion.- 

1.  Mouffet  was  a  physician  and  naturalist,  and  a  member  of  the  College  of  Phtii 

of  London.  He  died  about  tbe  close  of  the  16th  century.  His  ireati 
<omeiology  was  entitled  *'  Xosomantiea  Hippocratica,  sen  Hippocratisprogn 
euncta",  Frankfort,  1588.  Among  other  works  by  the  same  author  is  a  tv 
upon  dietetics:  "  Health's  improvement,  or  rules  concerning  the  nature,  n 
and  manner  of  preparing  all  sorts  of  food  ".     ( H. ) 

2.  "  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman  '' 

says  Fabian  in  "Twelfth  Night",  and  to  the  question  of  the  doughty  Sir 
F'ftlstaff  in  "King  Henry  IV.", 

'■  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my  water?" 
his  page  replies : 

**  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy  water:  but  for  the  pan 
owned  it,  he  might  have  more  disea-ses  than  he  knew  for." 

On  which  the  learned  Steevens  makes  the  following  comment:  "Thee 
of  investigating  di.seases  bj  the  inspection  of  urine  only  was  once  so  ma 
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rh«  NKe  wae  also  laid  at  the  root  of  the  extremely  subtile  Gftlenle  docirine  of  the 

||,  ihoqgh  rery  eoyly  at  first,  nnd  only  suprrficiAllT.     Thus  the  Poll  ah  ordinary 

iiciAii  Jcweph  StrtjthJus  (Strus.  15iU-l5H8)  studied  the  stibjeel  unew,  but  ucoppted 

[ehiff  classes  of  thp  pube,  with   15  simple^  and    17  compound   varieties.     Leo 

iniiiihout  1556)  and  Capivaccio  varied  frooi  him  very  little.    Hortkovicz,  Fyens, 

aoitji  and  especially   Prosper  A 1  pi  no   also  taujrht  that  fialen  was   not   cfntirely 

'^Uthk  in  reijard  to  ihe  interpretation  of  the  pulse.     The  work  of  Atpino  already 

oHoned  Uid  the  foundation  of  semeiolopy  as  a  special  branch  of  instruction      In 

tt»  of  ih<»  invention  of  the  minuie-walch  by  Peter  Hele  tiilgo  Henknn,  died  1542),  a 

Mmitli  of  Nureniberjf.  counting  the  pulse  still  did  not  lake  the  pl»c«>  of  eatimatin^ 

i  frequency. 

Tho  doctrine  of  critical  days,  as  it  related  to  practice,  was  atill  leaa  properly 

lied,    though  it  wa«  at  lea^l  considered  anew  by  Girolamo  Frncastori   (H83- 

•V  who  referred  imch  days  to  the  proniinence  of  a  materies  morbi  (mucus  con- 

•"♦d  a  quotidian,  yellow  bile  a  tertian,  black  bile  a  quartan  fvp**),  while  malhe- 

atid  a-^trology  < especially  the  inHucnce  of  the  moon)  were  taken  into  eonsider- 

hy  AmatuB  LubiranuB  (died  1562),  by  the  fumou«  Niphu  of  Sesea  in  Calabria 

ttftnj  otherit,  something  in  this  at^le;  "The  body  consists  of  four  elements  and 

i>o)  nf  three  forces,  hence  the  Revenlh  day  in  the  critical  dwy;   7  plus  7.  however, 

•  h*»t)re  the  Hfh  day  is  nl«o  critical  *'  c*tc. 

\m  we   hav»»,   evvn   to-day .  juibetHntially    nn    morf?  certain  explanation  of  ihiK 


b.  Surgery. 

\fht  rt»form  rjf  siu'gieal  practice  grew  out  of  the  eliange  in  tlie  metlitxhs 

ting  on  war;  for  war,  alas,  has  over  possosscd  tht*  greatest  ititluence, 

Well  in  pmniotiiig,   as    in   roLirding,  the    I'ourso    oi*  civilizatitm.     The 

•ti)(bter  of  war,  surgery,  was  c^itnpelled,  so  t-o  speak,  tx>  conform  hei'self  to 

develoinneiil  of  the  IbrtJier.  although  the  ancient  weap<7ns  continutnl  to 

fr^.Hjuently  emphiycd  still  in  the  ItJlh  century.     Tht^  triiiisfonniition  ol 

''?tr)\  however,  may  witli  morf  justice  and  fK*curacy  be  referred  Ijo  a 

il^  gngn^  tbaa  can  be  done  with  the  practice  of  medicine,  althony^h  he 


rhton.  that  Linacre,  the  founder  of  the  College  of  PbyBiciaoF.  formed  a  statute 
reKlrain  apothecaries  from  carrying  the  water  of  their  patients  lo  a  doctor,  and 
afterwards  jrivin^  medicines  in  con?=equence  of  the  opinion*  they  received  con- 
<*tfning  it  This  i^talute  was  soon  after  followed  by  another,  which  forbade  the 
dot^rs  tbenuelvea  to  pronouDCe  on  any  di5iordt'r  from  such  an  uticcHain  diag* 
itofltie. 

It  will  iicarcely  be  believed  hereafter,  that  in  the  year^:  1775  and  1776  a 
German,  who  hod  been  a  servant  in  a  public  ridinjr  school  (from  which  he  vftm 
difcban*ed  for  insniTiciency),  revived  this  exploded  practice  of  wafer-canting. 
AfWr  ho  had  amply  increased  the  bills  of  mortality  and  been  fmblicly  hun^  up 
to  tbe  ridicule  of  I  hone  wlto  had  too  much  i^rnse  to  consult  him,  as  a  monument 
of  iko  folly  of  his  patientji,  he  retired  with  a  princely  fortune,  and  perhaps  is  now 
tndctlfrinie  a  hearty  lau^h  at  the  expense  of  English  credulity." 

H^hy  ahoold  it  not  be  believed  ?  Do  not  "  eminent "  doctors  now  profess  to 
<iiai(noftticaie  tiot  only  dineaMeB,  hut  even  conjugal  compatibility,  by  a  microa- 
t0pfC  examination  of  tbe  blood?  And  thia  not  in  177'')  but  th?  year  of  our  Lord 
18861     (U.) 
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too  could  not  have  appeared  without  much  that  had  gone  before  andM 
that  was  contemporaneous  with  him.  The  merit  of  this  individnili 
based  not  so  much  upon  any  preconceiveii  p]an  of  action,  as  apoif 
sN'stcmatic  utilization  of  an  accidentally  fortunate  experience  in  a  podtfi 
and  at  a  time,  favorable  to  its  development.  It  consisted  siiDpiyiBl 
experience  that  a  piece  of  unexampled  barbarit}',  the  cauterizatioD  of  || 
shot  wounds  (up  to  this  time  generally  regarded  as  poisoned),  was  hf 
moans  necessary-  for  their  cure,  and  that  they  in  fact  healed  even  U 
and  with  less  pain  under  simple  treatment  with  cold  dressings  and  ciitt 
than  after  cauterization  with  boiling  oil.  To  this  was  added  the  m 
mendation  and  practice  of  the  ligation  of  arteries  at  the  divided  extnai 
with  the  inclusion  of  a  small  portion  of  muscular  tissue.  This,  bom 
was  known  already  to  the  Ancients,  through  them  to  the  ArabiaDL 
throuji:h  lx)th  these  to  the  medijeval  surgeons,  thongh  it  was  disoom 
again  by  Par(5  in(]ei)endently.  He — and  this  was  new  and  important— ii 
duced  it  into  the  practice  of  amputation,  which  latter  operation  too  be 
formed  through  the  sound  tissues,  and  not,  as  had  always  been  done  I 
tofore.  through  the  gangrenous  parts  only.  He  introduced  it  also  in  | 
of  the  cauterization  heretofore  employed,  though  the  latter  barlttritf 
not  entirely  supplanted  by  ligation  until  the  18th  centurj'.  So  loig 
prejudice  against  the  new  procedure  endured  !  Every  great  and  ]m 
improvement  wins  its  way  slowly,  for  it  is  repugnant  to  small  minds. 
unimportant  and  transitory  alone  arouses  immediate  enthusiasm.  Dm 
bach  compares  the  value  of  liiration  in  surgery  to  that  of  printing  in 
oral  culture  and  of  the  railroad  in  conimorco.  With  these  two  experiiB 
facts  (especially  the  first),  which  sui)i)liod  to  the  future  rather  prim 
than  simple  matters  of  fiu-t,  begins  a  now  ora  in  the  treatment  of  woi 
Thus 

Ambroiso  Pan'  (iriiH)  or  1510  l.')!)!)),  originally  a  barber  and  lb( 
of  a  barber  of  Bourg-Ilc'rscnt  noar  Laval  in  Maine,  the  father  of  m 
surgory.  furni.shod  now  proof  tluit  not  tho  most  learned,  but  almost  e 
sivoly  the  most  giflod.  liavo  acooinplishod  revolutions  in  the  departnM 
mo(li(!ino  also.  \lo  adoptod  iho  pious  motto,  which  r)uglit  to-day,  pt 
larly.  lo  Im'  rocallod  to  roiiionibraiu'o  :  ".]{^  lo  pan.'^ay.  Dieu  le  giiarit".  ] 
ovor  in  practical  lir<>  Uv  followccl  tho  procopt  :.  "An  approved  rem* 
nui<,'li  nioro  valuablo  than  onr  nrwly  dist-ovcrod  ":  and  that  other  11 
which  boars  witness  to  his  (Mninoiit  character  and  his  scientific  spirit: 
who  lu'oomos  a  surjzoon  for  tho  sake  of  inonoy.  and  not  for  the  sa 
knowlodgo.  will  accomplish  n<»tliiii;i "'.     This  charactor  he  preserved  tl 

1.  Pan*.  lik»*  otln^r  curlier  suri;»M)n>i.  passnl  a  curvc<l  needle  around  the  I 
seizt'd  tin;  Inttrr  with  torco]>s  (pinci-  m  t'iirl»iii  ami  i)ince  j\  patin\  and  tbi 
it  with  a  thread  uimui  a  thin  ])lodi:(t  nt  lltieu.  Mr  inelnded  the  nerves  I 
the  liirature  las  wa«*  ilnne  d<sii:n(MlIy  too  at  a  lat<'r  period,  to  prevent  tbc 
of  tlie  spirits),  since  tlie  dani:«Ms  invidvcd  in  the  lipition  of  iiervei  were  not 
until  tijo  ISth  centurv. 
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the  hard  school  of  life  as  on  the  slipper}*  field  of  the  royal  court,  a  model 
the  upright,  courageous  and  frank  Frenchman  of  the  olden  time.  Like 
my  great  surgeons  down  even  to  the  nineteenth  century,  I^are  stepped 
unthe  barber-shop  to  his  studies,  and  acquired  the  elements  of  his  spe- 
ll knowledge  in  the  Hotel-Dieu.  But  he  was  also  a  great  surgeon  in  war, 
Bbeat  school  of  surgery,  in  which  he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life.  He 
■aid  to  have  decided  to  pursue  surgery  from  witnessing  a  case  of  litho- 
Oj.  As  early  as  his  19th  year,  after  becoming  a  barbor-surgeon,  he 
lilted  as  such  in  the  army  of  marshal  Monte- Jan.  during  whose  campaign 
a  accidental  want  of  hot  oil  suggested  to  him  his  first  and  most  important 
igical  reform.  In  1545  he  published  this  in  his  treatise  '*La  methode  de 
ttcter  les  playes  faictes  par  hacquebutes  et  aultres  bastons  a  feu  etc.", 
ittcn  like  a  true  surgeon  in  the  French  language.  Shortly  afterwards 
rt  was  appointed  a  prosector  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  ^^Briefve 
Uection  de  Tadministration  anatomique  etc.''  (1550),  which,  however, 
cassed  also  surgical  and  obstetrical  subjects.  In  the  champaign  of 
fvear  1552*  he  employed  the  ligature  in  amputations.  Soon  after  his 
am  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  royal  surgeons.  In  1554  he  was 
de,  without  any  compensation —  a  very  rare  thing  with  the  learned  cor- 
ations  of  all  times— a  fellow  of  the  Colk'ge  de  St.  Come,  though  of  course 
jnst  the  opp<jsition  of  the  professors  of  the  University,  who  objected  to 
I  that  he  did  not  understand  Jiatin.  Ultimately  Pan'  was  advanced  to 
position  of  surgeon  to  king  lleniy  il.  (died  1551>  of  a  wouml  inflicted 
i  tournament;,  at  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the  same  otlice  under 
ocis  II.  (1544-1560)  and  later  also  under  Charles  IX.  (1550-1574).  The 
cr  is  sai<l  to  have  protected  him  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  by 
oealing  him  under  his  own  bed.  though  as  Pare  was  a  Catholic  the  stor}' 
oubtfui.  In  1578  appeared  his  '•  Deux  livres  de  chirurgie  ",  and  in  1582 
**  Discoars  de  la  mumie,  des  venins,  de  la  licorne  et  de  la  peste  '.  In  the 
er  work  he  declare<l  the  remedies  <lerived  from  mummies  and  from  the 
oorn-  to  bo  inactive,  a  statement  which  of  course  excited  the  violent 
ositiou  of  almost  the  whole  Paris  Faculty,  against  whom  the  author  was 
Sed  to  publish  a  defence.  Part'  died  full  (^f  years  and  lughly  honored  by 
DAtioiiy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  decried  by  the  literati  of  his  day 
n  ignorant  upstart  and  plagiarist.  In  his  native  place,  however,  during 
present  century,  a  well-merited  monument  to  his  honor  has  been  erected. 


•are.  like  Larrey  (whom  the  soUiifrs.  in  spite  of  their  own  (laii«rt'rs.  bore  oft' across 
the  bridge  of  the  Beresina  upon  tlieir  heads  i.  was  so  Ix-lovi-d,  tliat  when  he  had 
slip|>ed  by  nij^ht  into  Metz.  ihe  troops  earned  him  thronjrh  the  city  in  triumph! 
rhe  horn  of  the  anlcorn  wa.8  regarded  as  ilu?  greatest  of  miraculous  remedies,  and 
was  onlj  rarely  employed.  It  was  n-presented  hy  th«»  tooth  of  the  narwhal,  an 
animal  of  extreme  rarity.  A  spoeimen  in  Dresden  was  valued  at  that  time  at 
$75i.O0O,  and  the  Venetians  vainly  ofTered  :'.0,000  zecliins  for  another  specimen. 
When  a  piece  of  the  specimen  at  Hay  rent  h  was  sawed  oft*,  two  delejiates  of 
princely  rank  were  required  to  be  present. 
26 
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Ii*--i«ifr."s  ihe  em  "men:  services  alrea«iv  mentioned.  Par^  merits  farther  cr» 
t}!*^;  folio  win::  improvements  in  pur;:ery.  He  discarded  the  frequent  dressinjiofi 
an'I  castration  in  the  so-called  "  radical "  operation  for  hernia.  He  perforw 
niotomy  in  Btraiigulat«'d  hernia;  ^  most  probably  only  at  the  SQ^r^Eestion  ofFi 
though  thin  opf  ration  was  often  perfurmed  too  in  his  day  by  itinerant  herniot 
Ud  wa.^  thr;  first  .surgeon  to  haiiituaily  employ  trusses,  though  this  instmiM 
already  known  to  Antiquity.  Pare  also  tau)!ht  how  to  recojcnize  induration 
proHtat<-  and  fracture  of  the  neck  of  trie  femnr.  He  introduced  the  open 
ritaphylopiasty  and  an  improved  method  of  trepanning;  with  the  crown  trep 
invented  numerous  instruments,  including:  i'cedin):  bottles  for  artificial  nnurl 
He  performr-d  bronchotomy.  and  employed  the  lipiture  in  the  treatment  of  6 
ano;  licahfd  wounds  of  the  nerves:  circumscribed  the  employment  of  iht 
cautery,  jiarticularj}-  in  operations  for  cancer  of  the  breast;  revived  the  oj+n 
hare-lip  with  the  figure  of  ."^  suture,  in  which  he  was  the  first  to  follow  the  i 
and  Pfolspeundt :  was  the  first  to  perform  direct  excision  of  the  so-calied  "le 
tila^es"  in  the  joints,  and  was  also  acquainted  with  abscesses  of  the  liver  T 
from  injuries  of  the  head.  Pare  likewise  improved  the  niedico-leicai  doc 
mortal  wound.-;  jiractisod  amputation  of  the  h-jj*  at  the  point  of  election 
version  iiy  the  feet  etc. 

Pan'   iKTiiian(fntly  advanced  surgery  also  by   instructing  on 
jrifled  and  able  pupils,  both  male  and  female,  including  his  son-in-U 

.J.VriiiKS  fJlLLKMK.M    n550-lC13), 
pliysician  of  Cliurh-s  IX.  after  the  death  «)f  Pare,  who  also  enriched  both 
(indicatiiiL'.  nrnon^  otlier  things,  the  Hunterian  operation  for  aneurism-  ando" 

Skvkkin  PiNKAt-  (died  (IfJUh: 

PiKKKK  PniRAY   (lo83-lU13), 
a   pujiil   of   Pure  and    royal  surjicon.  who  performed  herniotomy  after  a 
method  i  ^iyei»:y;ii .: 

Nu'iioL.\s  Uahicot  (died  1G24  i. 
a  mrj:.(ni  imri  anatinnist  <»f  Paris  and  a  famous  teacher,  who  re{!arded  ask 
feet  Ion;:  as  tlir  remains  of  ilie  abori^iinal  kinj;  Teutobocchus,  while  Kiolan  IC 
it  as  tin*  ski'leioii  of  ;i  wluiU-: 

AiMiiKN  and  Jacc^i  Es  Amuoisk  ; 

.lAci^iKs  hK  Mar(^ik   ( ir)J)I»- 1(122): 

Hauthklkmy  Cahrol ; 

1-iOt  FSK  Hot  K(;k<»IS  ote. 

PiKKHK  KuANro  ( aliout  Ijjfi):  of  Turricrs  in  Provence, 
a  sur;:i'oti  at  Fn^ilinr;:.  Lausanno,  Heme  and  Oranjre,  was  distinguished,  like 
Kur^:«iins,  liy  his  ehar  and  siini>le  literary  style.  He  reformed  Itthotom 
invenilcMi  of  the  "  liaut  ap])areir'  l.-ujira-pubic  lithotomy),  succeeding  i 
ventup',*  tc)  which  'after  tryiuj:  perini  al  s«'Ction )  he  was  forced  by  a  very  la 
in  a  child  of  two  years.     He  aI>o  brought  into  credit  the  operation  of  hern 


1.  Wournls  of  ilie  hejiii  i  at  an  earlier  period  the  most  frequent  and  most  in 

in  eonsequenee  of  tlio  drcline  (jf  the  exclusive  use  of  weapons  for 
blows  and  ruts,  reeeded  boili  practically  and  scientifically  before  ganib 
of  th(;   limbs. 

2.  Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  wounds  of  the  upper  sediment  of  ihe  bl 

been  rejranled  as  mortal.  becau.«»e  the  flesh  would  fail  to  heal.  Such  wi 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hrunsehwigk. 


^ 
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ftngnlHted  hernia,  and  was  the  first  to  describe  clearlj  the  method  b}*  which,  in  the 
ijoritj  of  cases,  he  preserved  the  testicles,  when  the  patient  did  not  desire  the 
Ileal  operation  (Albert). 

Finall}'  the  perfection  of  plastic  surgerj'  (already  mentioned)  by 
ftgliaoozzi  must  be  recalled  here,  as  well  as  the  artificial  replacement  of 
■t  parts  (artificial  eyes,  limbs,  noses  etc.),  which  Vav6,  who  was  likewise  a 
N)d  cosmetic  surgeon,  was  particularly  active  in  promoting. 

c.    Midwifery  and  OynflBcoIogy. 

With  the  name  and  age  of  Parc^*  is  also  associated  the  reform  of  mid- 
Uei}'.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  operative  midwifery,  through  the 
tiral  of  poilalic  version  (already  clearly  taught,  e.  g.  in  breech  presenta- 
DIM,  by  Eucharius  ROsslin^  in  1513),  made  a  great  stride  forward.  The 
?ictice  of  Cesarean  section  too  on  the  living  mother  was  promoted,  and 
iBtt  least  partially  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  from  this  time  forward 
Uwifery  was  liberated  from  its  dependence  upon  surgery  and  made  an 
dependent  department.  Yet  the  reform  of  Russlin  and  Pare',  in  spite  of 
m  influential  position  of  the  latter,  had  no  decisive  influence  upon  this 
iDcb.  Obstetrical  butchery,  on  the  whole,  still  maintained  the  upper  hand 
iring  the  16th  century.  —  With  the  advances  already  mentioned  should 
■0  be  classed  the  separate  cultivation  of  the  diseases  of  women. 

Podalic  version,  even  in  head  pre.«entation8,  whon  the  labor  could  not  be  other- 
■e  completed,  after  falling  into  oblivion  since  the  dnys  of  the  Indians  and  ^^oranu8, 
m  subsequently*  permanently  introduced  on  the  recommendation  of  the  French 
UO).  The  German  practitioner  and  thoroujrhly  German  writer  of  Worms,  up  to 
il  period,  was  never  seriously  mentioned.  Nicholas  Lambert  and  Thierry  de  HiMy,'*^ 
prtly  before  the  time  of  Pare,  had  performed  the  operation.  Its  technique  and 
lications  were  specially  determined  by  Pieire  Franco,  (luillemeau  (151M),  and  the 
iiaife  of  Marie  de  Medici^,  Louise  B()ur^<'ois  (born  lij()4).  The  latter  was  also  the 
li  to  direct  attention  independently  to  the  innocuousness  of  footling  births.  (The 
■eient.4,  as  we  know,  considered  them  very  dangerous  and  even  fatal  for  both 
Other  and  child).  Pare  was  the  first  to  induce  labor  artificially  at  full  term  in  cases 
hKiDoirbage  (Corradi). 

The  first  Ciesarean  section  on  the  living  and  parturient  woman  was  practised  by 
tiow-gelder,  Jacob  Nufer,  of  Siegershaupen  in  Thurgau,  upon  his  own  wife,  about 
tyear  1500.  After  13  midwives  and  several  lithotomists  had  endeavored  in  vain  to 
feve  ber,  her  husband,  having  invoked  the  assistance  of  (lod  and  obtained  the 
Kial  permiiiiion  of  the  governor  of  Frauenfeld^  operated  "just  as  on  a  sow"  with 
A  good  fortune  that  the  mother  survived  to  the  age  of  77,  and  was  able  subsequently 
tetf  teveral  children  —  and  even  twins  —  in  the  usual  way.     I'ndoulitedly,  there- 


"Item  ob  daa  kind  sich  mitt  dem  hindern  erzeugte.  so  soil  der  hcbamm  mit  ynge- 
'   kfUner  h&d  das  kind  ober  sich  heben  und  mit  den  fiiessen  u.szf:ihren."     (Kdition 
-   of  1513  in  possession  of  the  author).     Par^  may  perhaps  have  learned  this  oper- 
[    atioD  from  the  French  translation  of  Rosslin's  work,  and  extended  its  application. 
Thia  curious  fellow  was  "  Deputy  of  the  king's  first  barber",  and  so  famous,  even 
■I  this  period,  as  a  "  specialist  in  syphilis  "  that  he  became  a  rich  man.     Accord- 
ingly he  often  made  pilgrimages  to  the  grave  of  Charles  VIIL  at  St.  Denys,  since 
this  pecaliar  saint  had  introduced  syphilis  into  the  world. 
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fore,  the  operation  was  unnecessary,  and  the  same  was  true  of  manj  of  the  npfiuii 
which  soon  followed  ;  for  Ca;sarean  section  became  the  fashion  for  a  short  timr. 
sow-jrelder  is  said  to  have  removed  the  ovaries  of  his  dau^rhter,  in  consequence  rf I 
lasciviousness.  during;  the  Itith  century  (Weyer  tells  the  story),  so  that  such  Mil 
and  operative  jrynaecolo^iists  are  to  be  considered  the  predecessors  of  Ilepar,  inl 
be  praised  accordinjily. 

As  the  result  of  this  enriclnnent  of  the  technique  of  operative  midwifery  k] 
simple  sow-pelder,  the  Ca."sarean  section  seems  in  the  course  of  the  Kith  Cfotiij 
have  been  practised  repeatedly,  o.  >:.  in  Italy  in  1640  by  Christof.  Bain.  l^Sl, 
Xeusse.  1540,  by  Paul  Dirlewan;:.  on  Marie  Vulcser,  in  Vienna  etc.  Xow.'liownfi 
was  performed  in  a  somewhat  more  becominjr  fashion,  and  chiefly  by  Iitrki 
though  some  will  admit  as  the  iirst  actual  Ca>sarean  section  only  the  one  p«'Hbii 
by  surtreon  Trautnianii  in  Wittenberjr  in  1(>10. 
The  first  writer  on  the  Ciesareau  section  was 

Fraxvois  Rousset,  (about  1581), 
who  studied  at  Montpellier  and  became  ordinary  physician  of  the  duke  of  S« 
His  treatii-e,  or  rather  its  (Termuri  translation,  dedicated  to  a  countess  Palatine, h 
a  title  like  that  of  a  pennj--balljid  :  "  Hysterotomotokia,  seu  De  pai  tu  ciisareo.  dil 
Von  der  im  Fall  ilusserster  not,  wunderbarlicher  uiid  vor  nie  erhorter  Jioch  zfwm 
kiinstlicher  losunir,  ce«liruiiir.  uikI  scheydiin;;  eynes  Kindes  auss  und  von  MuiierH 
It  enuiDerates  h")  successful  ca^es.  Kousset  also  undertook  extirpation  of 
kidneys  (  AlhertK  and  was  in  L'eiMTal  a  jiooil  i-^ur^eon  and  operator.  He  perfon 
hcrniotOMiy  in  strauiiulated  hernia,  and  was  ac«iuainted  with  the  mu«culaiureof 
bladder.  Still  the  oppnnrnis  of  tin*  (':i*sar«'an  section  were  numerons.  and  indi 
even  Pare;  for  many  ui'  thu.^e  operatt'il  upon  died,  and  most  of  the  '*?aved"d 
wards  bore  children  perfoirtly  well  in  the  natural  way. 

Tho  10th  century  also  furuislu*<l  indications  of  the  subsequent  otDpl 
nicnt  of  the  forceps,  ilie  accoiichi'nient  foicv,  and  the  artificial  remoi'il 
the  placenta.  Pieri'c  France*  nia<le  thi'  Iirst  cttort  to  extra(»t  the  hetd 
means  of  an  instrument  like  a  vaizinal  spi'C'ulum.  and  removetl  the  plaoE 
artillcially.  (inilh-mfau  ultcred  a  \varnin<:  a^rainst  the  latter  pnxxJ 
while  lie  recommt'ndi'd  the  acconcliement  forcv'  in  ante  partuni  hi^morrh 
Finally  Jacob  Sylvius  mentions  the  opeiaiion  of  .sympbysootomv  (thwB 
ally)/ 

(Jyna'colojxy  was  made  a  sepai'ate  biancli  by  Conrad  Gesner.  andt 
discussed  by  bis  i)ii|>il.  Caspar  Wnlf  .'ITtiJ'J -Kioi  of  Ziirich.  in  some  0 
pt>ndia.  which  tin*  i)rinter  WaUlkiivh  and  Caspar  Baubin  (1550-11 
followed  with  a  siitiilar  book.  The  conjpilation  of  the  last  two  was  Rf 
lisbed  in  ir)I>7  by  IsraJ'!  Spadi.  professor  in  Stras.sburir. 

UoDKiuei  s  A  Castuo  (died  ItliiT).  a  Portujzuese  Jew*  who  had  Ml 
in^llamburj:,  published  in  lt;o:>  tin*  im'xI  irreat  i:y narcological  work. 

1.  'J'he  oriLrinal  Frenfli  titN*  w:i>  iitfle  !«•->  extrii.-ive :     "'rraite  nnuvean  de  l*  HjV 

tnuKitokif.  oil  enf:»nfeii)enr  ci'SMrieii.  qui  e>t  extraction  de  T  enfant  par  iM 
laterale  du  viMitrr  er  niatiice  «lr-  In  tVinme  urosse.  lu'  p<»uvant  autrement  accoM 
et  ce.  >ans  prejndici«'r  a  la  vir  «h'  i'  un  ni  <le  1'  iiutre.  ni  empecher  la  feoondit^M 
n<'lli»  par  apre>  :  par  Fram.ni-  lJi»us<.t.  nuMhciii/'  Faris.  l.'i**!.  'I'ho  GermtBt 
lutiun  was  by  Melciiif)r  .Sehiz.  :inil  was  d^'dieated  to  Klizabeth  of  Ilesse.     (H 

2.  The  Portuguese  .lews  at  this  time  were  especially  distinjiuished  for  their  mi 

an<l  formed  an  intellectual  aristocracy  amoii;:  their  fellow-belie  vers.     HoN 
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The  reform  of  this  **  branch  "  was,  as  we  have  said,  chiefly  literary,  and 
^misted  sirapl}*  in  the  separate  study  of  the  subject.  This  was  also 
Qeof 

d.  Ophthalmology, 

ikh  for  the  first  time  was  based,  at  least  in  some  degree,  upon  observation 
4  treated  independently  in  his  " Augcndienst "  in  1583  by  Georg  Bartisch 
535  to  about  1606)  of  KOnigsbruck  near  Dresden,  subsequently  court- 
■list  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  a  pupil  of  "Meister  Abraham  Mey- 
beider'\  Bartisch  again  was  not  a  learned,  but  rather  a  gifted  man.  He 
u  also  an  ^'ordinary"  surgeon,  but  treated  his  subject  in  a  very  different 
ijfrom  Benvenutus  Grapheus  (1H40),  who  simply  followed  the  eminent 
qnisitions  of  Antiquity.  Even  in  those  days  the  Germans  proved  tlieir 
Bcial  talent  for  ophthalmology,  which  they  have  demonstrated  anew  in 
eh  an  unexpected  and  brilliant  degree  in  our  own  centur}-.  Everywhere 
K^  in  Italy,  France  and  England,  this  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
Bply  a  subordinate  department  of  surger}*  and  was  cultivated  only  in 
Dordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Ancients. 

Bnrtisch  was  an  independent  spirit  and  a  man  of  character  and  heart,  inspired 
lilove  of  his  profession  and  of  mankind,  whom  he  saw  outrageously  maltreated  in 
;  own  department.  This  aroused  his  rifihteous  anj^er.  This  wrath  and  hatred 
lUbed.  as  Gothe  would  say,  from  the  plentitude  of  his  love),  his  zeal  for  humanity, 
III  and  truth,  stamped  upon  him  the  seal  of  a  reformer  and  of  a  talented  spirit. 
It  however,  this  truly  assiduous,  upright  and  conscientious  man  should  be  free 
m  the  superstition  and  medical  credulity  of  his  time  is  not  to  be  expected.  Accord- 
fj  we  find  in  his  work  a  great  number  of  astrological  prescriptions  for  all  diseases 
I  for  the  cure  of  everything,  with  warnings  against  incantations  etc,  especially 
iwi  women  (who  were  therefore  to  be  entirely  and  especially  excluded  in  all  oper- 
pM),  »nd  a  mass  of  internal  and  external  remedies. 

'  The  preparations  necessary  before  operations,  on  the  part  of  both  the  patient  and 
t^jsician,  are  specified  very  carefuIU-  and  circumspectly:  the  patient  should 
Hmoe  fmstiog  the  whole  day;  the  operating  room  should  be  light,  and  the  bed  well 
1  etc. :  the  physician  too  should  have  drunk  nothing  for  a  few  days  previous 
t  opermtion,  and  should  not  have  set  up  long  by  candle  light ;  curiously  enough 
t  was  "  to  abstain  entirely  from  conjugal 'duty  with  his  wife  for  two  days  and 
I  before  the  operation",  so  that  the  possession  of  an  ordinary  practice  in  oper- 
;  far  cataract  must  have  furnished  by  itself  very  good  legal  ground  for  divorce. 
t  weti^t  was  also  justly  laid  upon  instruments.     'J'he  sole  operation  for  ordinary 

PorlQCiiese-Hebrew  idiom,  compared  with  the  so-called  Polish,  is  still  regarded  as 
tl»  more  polished.  Persecuted  for  their  faith,  they  wandered  away  to  the  Nother- 
.kndi  etc. —  By  the  way,  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  in  Portugal  too  Germans 
vere  the  first  printers,  and  thus  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  its  culture. 
Again  daring  the  IGth  century*German  culture  exercised  generally,  through  the 
•rt  of  printing  and  the  Reformation,  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  culture  of  all 
Ike  people  of  that  time.    ( R.) 

-  A  Portoimese  Jew,  Roger  Lopez,  captured  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
F(1M8),  became  ordinary  physician  of  queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  convicted  of  con- 
Ftpiriag  afainst  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  June  7,  1594.     (H.) 
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catanict-- he  ilistinifuisht'st  the  white.  f:ray.  blue,  p-een  and  yellow  —  is  depWiKi 
throiiih  th?  >.-li>rot'.c.  B -.sliles  this,  operations  for  pannus.  trichiasis.  ectropioB, 
fistula  lachryinaii^,  syiniilfpharon,  and  anchyluhlepharon.  tumors  of  the  lid».  eitv- 
patio  buli»i.  I'tosis,  the  iilaok  cataract  etc..  were  performed  by  Bartisch.  indAi 
diseases  of  thf;  conjunctiva  etc.  were  very  carefully  treated,  indeed  so  ctrffullr ihl 
even  the  devil  and  enrhantments  were  exorcised  and  rendered  harmless  Iv  aBiloi 
This  was  rather  tho  fault  of  hi.^  time  than  of  himself.  Bartisch  laid  t!reHt  meijiiitcpa 
the  afi»?r-trpatnM*ni  of  optTaiion.^.  a  subject  upon  which  the  "•■^■o-defctroieip  ofiul 
day  had  nothing  at  all  to  .»ay.  On  tiio  contrary  he  ju>tly  prides  himself  upoiiii.ui 
upon  the  fact  that  hu  attend;^  to  it  himself  lie  utters  a  word  of  warning a^MI 
*■  Prillen"*  'spfCtaci**?  .  which  wt-re  the  fa>hinn  even  in  Ids  day. 

How  hi«rhly  BartlM-li.  in  contrast  with  the  -  couohers  and  eye-drtlwj"- 
ors  "  of  his  (lay.  ostiinatwl  the  rt*sj>onsibilily  and  the  calling  of  theoiwnW 
oculist  may  he  inforri'd  from  the  fact  that  he  insisted  on  Ihe  utmost  |ios«ibk 
technical  dexterity,  and  an  e([ual  use  of  both  hands.  He  therefon'  declin 
even  drawinjr  and  travelling:  useful  for  the  pliysician.  since  -'man  l»co«« 
more  injrenious  and  nu'ditaiive  through  painting;  and  travel,  ([ualitic^  «hi 
an*  of  jrreat  advantaire  in  the  healiuir  art.'  All  this  he  bad  himself ex] 
rienced,  ami  in  it  everyone  to-dav  must  a«:ree  with  him  I 

Popular  iMxiks  on  tin-  tn-aiinent  of  lh«»  (\vps  al>o  made  their  appearance  ear^ri 
the   iJirii  (.M-ntiiry.  p.   \i.    "  V.iu   im-ih-s  hochniir/lirhi's  Biichlein   von  erkennttiiif  ^ 
krankhein*n  dvr  nipj^n  "  etc..  l»y  XohiIumt  id' Strn.'ylnir;!  in  15^^^ 

[A  sicnilar  popular  lr»':itis«\  eriiitl»^d  "  A  bi  iff  treat i.«e  of  the  preservation  of 
c'y<-si;:ht",  w;is  cotnposid  l»y  W.-ilfrr  Mailoy.  <^>uf('n's  l*rof  of  Pliysic  in  Oxford  I 
ordinary  phy-iciaii  of  (nicoti  Kli/.abeth.  Uailcy  was  born  at  I*ortshain  in  Donili 
\')'1*J  and  dii"!  in  \:,\)2.  'liic  pnrix*  datt.'  of  the  fir>t  edition  of  }ii.<  work  i.^  unkM 
but  tin*  scrond  edition  api>»'jirril  in  lt»Ii>.  Another  work  by  tlie  same  author  in;il 
"A  ilisioiiisf  (d*  tlit'ci'  kiinis  of  pi'pprr  in  r(»ni!non  use",  was  published  in  K-J^.i 
tln"  lirst  cjlition  ot'his  t!-<":it">»'  ujmn  di-Mi-(.<  ot'  tlie  eyes  prolin!)ly  uppearrd  aU'iil 
same  tinn'.  Tin*  lainr  \va<  a  >njall  llirno  \oIuini',  ami  is  important  only  as  the  »?J 
eontrlhiilion  of  Knulaini  to  tin-  .-cii-nri'  of  npliihalinolojry.      i  11. »] 

3.    CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  BRAHCHE8. 

The  libeialion  «d*  ini'dieine  from  the  sway  of  (ralen  and  the  Anl 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  niedieal  observation  and  investigation,  newlye: 
by  the  study  of  tho  Aiieieiits  .  espi'cially  llippoerales)  and  the  new  ihi 
ii'al  views.  inaiiilo^Jed  their  ititluenee  of  eourse  also  upon  the  writings 
text  books  of  the   l«)lh  irutiiry.     This  was  seen  chielh*  in  those  works 
the  subjret  of 

a.  Medicine, 
althouoh.  (piite  natnr.'iljy.  iu  :ie<*or<Innfe  with  the  stand-point  of  the  auti 
eoneernetl.  mori*  or  les>  of  medijevalistn  w:i-»  pn'served.     Among  these 
found  even  some  who  wire  ho>tile.   indeid.  to   all    iimovation,   yet  obej 
iinwittinj.jly  the  new  spirit.      We  notice  the  following: 


1.  Tlu-  «*ajlit'>f  atfi'Mip}  tt  f\|ii:jiri  \\\r  opiiral  winivliii:  ot"  concave  and  convrxk 
wa>  ina«l«'  liy  iln'  lt:iii:iri.  I  niric  .M;iMrol> (  u>  ll!'l  l.'.!».');.  He  also  thongkl 
tin-  elhi'i  of  itii>  rn>tiiiiir  <•  !•  tis  of  the  t y<*  v*a>  tliiit  ot"  a  eiinvex  lexif  (Slif 
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tf.  Italians. 

As  representatives  of  the  new  tendencies,  although  their  activit}-  still 

iged  in  part  to  the  fifteenth  centurj',  we  mention  :  Baverius  de  Baveriis 

Dt  1480),  Benivieni,  Benedetti  and  Manardo.     To  these  we  may  join 

tanus,  who  has  also  been  alread}'  named.     Further : 

Aloysio  3IuNDELLa  (died  1553)  of  Brescia, 

)rous  opponent  of  astrolog}*  and  the  efficacy  of  precious  stones  and  amulets,  as 

w  n  Rood  observer  and  a  simplifier  of  treatment. 

Vettore  Trincavella  (14!)(j-1568) 

leloDfcs  here  throujsh  hia  **  Con.silia",  which  contain  numerous  medical  histories. 

bserved.  amonfr  other  thin^i.M,  that  hereditary  diseases  may  skip  one  generation. 

Taddeo  Duno  (1523-1618), 

icquired  eminence  in  the  dispute  relative  to  venesection,  and  wrote  on  semi- 

0  fever. 

GiROLAMO  Fracastori  (1483-1553)  of  Verona, 

lonjr  time  ordinary  physician  of  Paul  III.  durinjr  the  Council  of  Trent,  wrote  a 
se  *'  De  morhis  contaposiH",  and  a  famous  poem  on  the  most  unpoetical  subject 
philis.*  In  the  latter  he.  like  Ilutten,  praises  the  guaiac,  and  declares  coitus  the 
cause  of  infection. 

.\LE8SAXf)RO  Massaria  (1510-1598) 

wed,  amon«:  other  works,  a  paiholopicul  textbook  and  some  writings  on   the 

p.  smnll-pox  etc.     He  was,  however,  such  a  partisan  of  Galen  that  he  originated 

oiorious  maxim   (rocallinjr   tliat  of  Arihigenes)  that  it  was  better  to  err  with 

than  to  maintain  the  right  with  the  Moderns.     This  esteem   for  Galen  was  also 

1  by 

Franc.  Valleriola  (1504-1583), 

nitioner  in  Valence  and  finally  professor  in  Turin,  and  a  fertile  author  and 

observer. 

SicoLO  Massa  (1499-156!))  of  Venice. 

oufl  practitioner,  wrote  on  contagious  diseases,  including  the  plague,  petechial 
measles,  small-pox  and  buboes,  and  e.-peeially  syphilis,  in  which  he  frequently, 
imends  preparations  of  mercury,  as  well  as  a  decoction  of  .«ars«parilla,  thiis 
pating  Zittman.  He  is  also  the  first  writer  to  point  out  syphilis  as  the  cause 
ntal  difteases  (Proksch),  and  regards  it  as  contasiious  and  the  cause  of  articular 
iPurjesz).  Massa  also  made  some  good  individual  observations.  A  good 
>entist  was 

LrDOVico  Settala  (1552-1(132,  Septulius)  of  Milan, 
todied  in   Pavia,  was  extraordinary  pt(»fessor  in  that  university  tor  two  years, 
ibsequently  a  professor  and  the  first  state-physician  in  Milan. 

my  subjects  were  at  this  time  discussed  in  verse  afirr  thr  manner  of  the 
ncientfl.  Fracastori  too  was  a  contemporary  of  Ariosto  and  Ta>so.  and  be- 
»nged  to  the  second  bloom  of  jioesy  in  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  the  term 
♦iyphilis",  or  the  fable  of  the  henlsnian  "Sypiiilos".  who  is  said  to  have  first 
vl  the  disease.  In  this  way  lie  assisted  in  puttinir  an  en<l  to  ihr  dispute  over 
,e  paternity  of  the  disease,  a  dispute  which  was  laging  Ixtwc*  n  tlie  various 
Uions  of  his  day  (Proksch).  TIm-  name  >yphilis  has  al.-o  be«n  derived  from 
'j;A^:A£cy%  or  uO^  (genitalia  muliebriai  «^'':/.i.'>. 
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Antonio  Musa  Brassavola  (1500-1555)  of  Ferrara 

accepted  2IU  different  varieties  of  syphilis,  and  performed  the  first  tracheotoojofill 
Modern  Era,  making  a  transverse  incision  between  the  cartilages. 

Ercole  Sassonia  (1550-1607), 
in  addition  to  works  on  83-philis  (syphilis  lurvata),  the  urine  and  the  pulse,  vrtl^ 
also  on  the  pla^cne,  Plica  Polonica,  and  a  comprehensive  text-book. 

Oddo  deoli  Oddi 
wrote  ou  the  plague.     His  son 

Marco  deoli  Oddi,  with 

Albertino  BoTTONi  (died  1596), 
was  one  of  the  first  to  give  actual  clinical  instruction  (in  Padua).     He  also  wrote  c 
the  diseases  of  women.     The  eminent  observer. 

Petrus  Salius  Diversus  (Siilio  Diverso,  about  1580)  of  Fai^nza, 
discussed  the  plague  aud  its  treatment,  and  mentions  inflammation  of  the  cerc'n 
cortex  and  of  the  diaphragm,  phtiiisis  sicca  etc. 

Marcello  Donato  (died  about  1600), 
a  physician  of  Mantua,  private  secretary  and  counsellor  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  < 
tinguished  himself  by  his  freedom  from  prejudice  and  his  zeal  in  the  collectioi 
observations.  Among  the  hitter  we  may  notice  a  case  of  lactation  in  a  man,  appii 
pregnane}'  due  to  hydrometra,  paralysis  resulting  from  division  of  the  nerrei 
motion. 

FoRTL'NATirs  FiDELis  (died  1630), 
a  physician  of  Palermo,  is  eminent  for  the  independence  of  his  ideas  aad 
thoughtful  observation.  lie  disputed  all  authority,  particularly  in  therapeotici, 
not  excepting  tiiat  of  Hippocrates,  and  with  a  clear  intellect  considered  no  medi< 
in  many  cases  the  be.st  treatment!  He  was  also  the  first  physician  to  deTelo|> 
subject  of  state-medicine,'  pointing  out,  among  other  things,  the  injariousness  of! 
pipes  in  the  conduction  of  drinking-water. 

Amatus  LusiTANUs  (his  Christian  name  was  Juan  Roderigo  da  Cast 
lo  Bianco,  born  about  1510), 

who  has  been  already  once  mentioned,  and  who  wus  a  nominal  convert  from  Jodai 
born  at  Reira  in  Portugal,  but  a  teaciier  in  Ferrara,  finally  declared  publicly  hisi 
tinuance  in  Judaism,  after  becoming  a  professor  in  Thessalonica.  He  was,  iodea 
great  partisan  of  Galen,  but  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  good  observer  ia 
"  Curationum  medicinalium  centuria  VII."     Also  the  Portuguese 

RoDRKR'EZ  DA  FoNSECA  (died  1622)  of  Lisbon 
taught  in  Pisa  and  Padua,  and  belonged  rather  more  to  Italy  than  to  his  native  h 

/3f.    Spaniards. 

Spain,  in  her  palmy  days,   also   took   considerable   interest  in  I 
struggles  of  medicine.     Thus 

Christobal  de  Veoa  (1510-1580), 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  published  a  work  entitled  ''  De  arte  medendi  libi 
in  which  he  advanced  a  mixture  of  Galenism,  Scholasticism  and  Arabiim,  bat  1 
furnished  a  few  good  u^tiological  hints.     He  mentions  that  in  his  time  brandy  « 

1.  His  "  De  relationibus  medicorum  libri  IV,  'in  quibus  ea  omnia,  qiue  in  fortat 
ac  publicis  causis  a  medicis  referri  solent,  plenissime  tradontnr  "  was  pabliafac 
Palermo  in  1602.     (H.) 
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drink,  gives  even  culinary  receipts,  and  in  cases  of  weakness  of  memory 
natic  drugs  in  the  nose.  Much  more  important,  however,  is  the  *'  Methodus 
"  of  Francesco  Valles  (Vallesius,  about  1589).  Francesco  Lopez  de  Villalo- 
J-1560),  ordinary  physician  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  JL,  in  his  "El  sumario 
decina  con  un  tratado  sobre  los  pestiferas  bubas"  (Salamanca,  1498),  gives 

*  the  earliest  descriptions  of  syphilis.  Luis  Lobera  d'  Avila,  likewise  ordinary 
1  of  Charles  V.,  as  well  as  a  syphilographer,  wrote,  amon^s  other  works,  a 
Mos  de  nobles  Caballeros",  furnished  with  woodcuts  by  Hans  Burgkmair. 
;ts  represented  the  author  in  his  study,  as  well  as  certain  medico-chirurgical 
18.  Juan  Huarte  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Examen  de  ingenios  para  las 
i"  (Baeza,  1575),  subsequently  translated  into  French  by  several  different 

IS  Mercado  (Mercatus,  1520-1606), 

lesius,  ordinary  physician  of  Philip  II.,  in  spite  of  his  scholasticism,  wrote 
the  subjects  of  the  plague,  typhoid  fever,  Garotillo,  and  other  epidemic 
Equally  eminent  for  their  epidemiological  writings  were:  Francesco  Bravo 
371),  a  physician  of  Mexico,  who  described  the  Tabardete  or  Tabardillo; 
Toro  (about  1574)  of  Piacenza,  who  wrote  on  the  same  disease;  Onofre 
I  (about  156H),  professor  in  Barcelona,  who  described  the  catarrhal  fever 
a)  of  the  year  1562 ;  Nicolas  Bocangelino  (Bocangel,  about  1600)  of  Madrid, 
ion  of  contagion  in  epidemic  diseases,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  plague 
[gnant  affections;  Juan  Tomas  Porcell  (1565),  professor  in  Saragossa  and 
'  a  treatise  on  the  plague  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  Francesco  Diaz  (about  1575), 
surgeon  of  Philip  II.  and  a  professor  in  Alcala,  wrote  a  "  Compendio  de 
with  treatises  on  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  on  the  phigue  etc. 
he  Doble  monk 

DRo  Ponce  de  Leon*  (died  1584) 

B  mentioned  here  with  honor  as  the  founder  of  a  system  of  instruction  for 

and  dumb. 

f.    French, 

iN  Fernel  (born  near  Amiens  about  1497,  died  1558), 

complete  text-book  of  pathology  (anatomy,  physiology   and   therapeutics), 

*  Medicina  aniversa",  in  which  he  advanced  views  of  pathological  solidism, 
;ated  his  sympathy  with  psychical  theories.  He  classified  diseases  into  those 
Mues  (similares),  those  of  the  organs  (organic!)  and  those  depending  upon 
>hesion  (communes),  in  which  subordinate  divisions  were  also  laid  down. 
I  partisan  of  Aristotle,  he  was  still  very  devoted  to  Galen,  and  of  course  an 
zarialist,  while  his  famous  friend 

ILLAVME  Bailloi:  (Ballonius,  1536-1614;  according  to  others 
116)  of  Paris 

in  excellent  language  the  forms  of  di.<«ease  which  he  had  faithfully'  observed 
le  Hippocratic  method.  He  is  also  regarded  as  the  first  who  demonstrated 
tern  the  existence  of  laryngeal  croup.     Among  the 

»e  calls  him  Pedro  de  Ponce.  According  to  the  accounts  of  his  contempora- 
the  method  of  this  physician  must  have  been  very  successful.  He  first 
hi  bis  pupils  to  write,  then  pointed  out  to  them  the  various  objects  represented 
»•  difFerent  words,  and  finally  conveyed  to  them  the  sounds  corresponding  to 
haracters  by  observation  of  the  motions  of  his  lips  etc.     (H.) 
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o.  Germans, 

who.  as  we  know^  occupied  a  high  grade  in  all  other  sciences  as  well  i 
art  and  technics,  a  brisk  activity  prevailed  also  in  the  departma 
medicine,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  centur\-.  Thus  the  a 
theologian,  a  pupil  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 

JonAXN  Crato  von  Krafftheim  ( 1519-158C), 
ordinary  pbvKician  of  three  emi  erors,  after  ^tudyinjE  medicine  in  Verona  and) 
hitcanui  finally  a  ^ood  observer  and  a  sober  physician.  Born  in  Brei^laa.  hepn 
there  and  in  Auirsbun:  until  appointed  ordinary  ph^'sician  of  Ferdinand  1. 1 
irjfil;,  a  position  which  he  retain<'d  under  Maximilian  II.  (1527-1576)  and  RaA 
(I;V>2-l<>ri).  — L«»ss  eminent,  thou«!h  also  educated  in  Italj*,  was 

Kainkri's  rKeinert)  Solenaxdkr  (1521-159()), 
ordinary  physician  of  the  duke  of  Clevos,  like  Diomedes  Cornarus  i.died  1598\ 
ary  physician  of  Maximilian  II.     We  .<>hould  also  mention 

Tmo.mah  Jordan  (1530-1585). 
(rily-physician  of  Hriinn   in    Moravia,   famous  for  his  description   of  the"!* 
nonira '*  and  for  an  account  of  n)ore  than  200  cases  of  syphilis  contracted  ii 
from  tin*  rmploymont  of  infected  cuppinjr-ylasses  in   the  hands  of  a  certm 

krrpiT, 

iJoH.  SciiKNK    vox   Grakknrkrcj    (1531-1598).   of  Freiburg  i 

IJriMHj^aii, 

was  distin^uislu'd  for  his  observations,  i»oth  ori^innl  and  collected  from  rther 
'rin'y  inclu«b"l  descriptions  of  monsters  developed  only  in  the  fancy  of  the  wr 
which  i*\cit(Ml  irrfat  inte:e>t  in  their  day. 

VVAAX  Pl.ATTKK  (  IMatoFiis.  Plrttcr,  153()-lt;i4), 

u  /.rulous  and  car«*fiil  ohspr\cr,  son  of  tlie  Swiss,  Thomas  Platter,  of  the  t; 
/jMiinitl  la  man  sprunj:  from  the  decpist  poverty,  and  the  product  of  a  most* 
studcni  life  ■  In*  had  b<MMi  a  'fahrend^T  Schiller),  is  to  be  equally  estet^med  a 
and  a  physician.  Ivlucated  in  Montj)cllicr,  a  professor  in  Bnsel  and  < 
pliysician  of  I  lie  mariirave  of  Baden.  In-  was  the  earliest  tfystematic  no 
diviilini:  discas»s  into  three  classes:  1.  I)isturl)ances  of  function  <  diseasCI 
min«l.  ihi»  s«MiSi-s  and  of  motion  • ;  2.  Pain^  (febrile  diseases)  and  diseaMi 
fluids:  :;.  l)cfi«cis  (of  formation  and  sccr«-lioni.  Both  the  Platters  Ic 
hio;:raphics. 

r.      DlTCII. 

.J(Hi.  WvKR  (Wcyor.  Wionis.  1515-1588)  of  (I rave  in  Bral»ant, 

who  mt'riis  imtnortal  fanjc  fur  iiis  opposition  to  ilie  l)clief  in  witches,  deservei 
al>o  a>  a  writer  on  cpicicniic  (liscas«>.  parti<Milarly  the  Kn«:lisli  "  swontiriff  H 
and  s<"urvy.  Hi',  was  liUi'wi>c  acquainted  with  ameiiorrho-a  due  to  an  im] 
li\  mi'u.  and  treated  it  by  inci.-ion  of  tl:«-  nw mbraiio.  He  enjoyed  rirh  oppn 
l«>  make  obscrvati<»ns  upon  all  thcsi'  «<irriji'cts  durinji  his  travels  in  Africa,  Gr 
Holland.  Wycr  finally  became  ordinary  physician  of  the  enli^Lhtened  duke 
of  ("leves.  while  his  count lyman 

Kk.mhkkt  hohOKNs  I  IKmIoiui'iis.  1517-1585  I. 
who   distiu-iulslu'il  himself  as  a   pathological   anatomist,  epidemiologist  aM 
observer,  wa^  ordinary  j)h\sician  to  Maximilian  II.  an<l  Rudolf  II. 
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.^ETER  VAN  FoREEST  (Pctrus  Forestus,  1522-1597) 

romiDent  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  numerous  observations,  including 
which  are  not  to  be  classed  as  mere  curiosities.  His  varying  residence  —  he 
jdinLoavain,  Bologna.  Rome  and  Paris,  and  practised  at  Pluviers  in  France, 
I,  Leyden  and  Alkmaer,  his  native  town  —  must  have  furnished  him  rich  oppor- 
les  for  observation. 

Thomas  Fyens,  already  mentioned,  professor  in  Louvain,  and  his 
er.  JoHANN  Fyens, 

rsioian  in  Antwerp,  also  distinguished  themselves  as  observers.  The  latter  also 
J  an  excellent  monograph  "  De  flatibus",  while  both  father  and  son,  like  many 
p  physicians  here  named,  were  not  exempt  from  the  superstition  of  their  day. 

JoDocrs  LoMMius  (his  real  name  was  Joost  van  Lom,  about  1560)  of 
?n  in  Gelderland, 

•hysiciaii  of  Tournay  and   Brussels,  wrote  in  the  style  of  Hippocrates  a  '*  De 
'iis  febribus  continuis  liber"  and  "  Medicinalium  observationum  libri  tres",  both 
ich  survived  numerous  editions.     In  these  works  he  studied  semeiology  synthet- 
A  >;ood  observer  and  fertile  author  was 

Lan  VAX  Heurne  (Johannes  Ileurniiis,  1 543-1  GOl)  of  Utrecht, 
udied  in  Italy,  and  then  became  physician  of  several  of  the  higher  piinces. 
ni:  the  unfortunate  count  Egmont  ( 15H2-15G8).  He  was  finally  appointed  a 
or  in  I^yden.  and  became  famous  through  some  successful  cases  —  the  treat- 
f  the  count  of  Noortcarmes,  who  had  been  poisoned,  and  the  Princess  Emilie, 
f  Maurice  of  Nas.sau,  who  endeavored  to  starve  herself  in  return  for  unrequited 


C.     The  ENiJLisn. 

t  the  beginning  of  the  IGtli  century  the  study  of  the  classics  was  so 
r  in  England  that  numerous  translations  of  the  ancient  authors 
ed,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  language  of  the  Ancients 
^n  of  improved  education  —  was  familiar  even  to  the  '•  ladies  ".  Dur- 
s  century  the  English  national  literature  (Marlowe,  Sidney,  Fletcher, 
lont,  Shakespeare)  matured,  and  at  its  close  England  had  attained  the 
an  of  her  political  and  literary  greatness.  Vet,  in  spite  of  all  this^ 
li  medicine  during  the  Kith  century  remained  surprisingly  far  behind 
f  the  other  civilized  nations.  Linacre  and  John  Kaye  are  its  sole 
iient  representatives,  and  these,  in  their  day,  were  so  highl}*  esteemed 
lev  shared  the  honor  of  that  greatest  recognition  of  intellectual  great- 
i  England  —  a  tomb  in  Westniinist(;r  Abbey. 
liese  two  physicians  emancipated    English  medicine  from  the  control 

clergy,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  the  self-govern- 
j>f  English  physicians.  Heretofore  licenses  to  practice  had  been 
(I  by  the  bishops.  Lin;;cre  founded  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
n  :   Kaye  established   Caius  College  in  Cambridge  (where  a  century 

Harvey  received  his  education),  and  likewise  described  the  English 
tyig-sickness  ".  In  Scotland  the  university  of  Kdinburg  was  founded 
1. 


[The  comparative  dearth  of  Knfclish  medical  literature  durinfs  the  Ifllh  c^^^M 
will  seem  less  surprising  when  we  reflect  tlmt  the  development  of  £iif!li«h  lit«''''^[^( 
general  was  exceedingly  slow  until  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ( 155H-/* 
when,  almost  at  once,  it  burst  forth  into  the  full  bloom  of  maturity.  The  P^*'--^ 
W3'att  and  Surrey-,  which  heralded  the  coming  change,  did  not  appear  uniil  ^'^  l 
Sackville's  first  trag«Ml3-  appeared  in  1501;  Lyly's  "Euphues"  in  157'J:  Si<lptf^  r 
*'Arcudia"in  I5>*0;  Marlowe  began  to  write  in  158(5;  Spenser  s  "  Faerie Q««** 
appeared  in  151H);  Shakespeare's  '*  Venus  and  Adonis",  which  he  calls  **tliefirfl»  j 
of  my  invention",  was  published  in  151Ki;  Ben.  Jonson's  first  comedy  appewfi*  | 
15IMJ;  Bacon's  "  Essays"  in  1507,  while  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  did Mlj 
appear  until  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  "The  renascence  had  done littlt 111 
English  letters.  The  overpowering  influence  of  the  new  models  both  of  thought  uil 
style  which  it  gave  to  the  world  in  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Home  was  at  fiivtUil 
only  as  a  fresh  check  to  the  revival  of  English  poetry  or  prose.  'J'hough  En^lnll 
shared  more  than  any  European  country  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  recihl 
of  the  new  learning,  its  literary  results  were  far  less  than  in  the  rest  of  £urupe.ii| 
Italy,  or  Germany,  or  France.  More  alone  ranks  among  the  great  classical  sch 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Classical  learning,  indeed,  all  but  perished  at  the  am\'ci»} 
ties  in  the  storm  of  the  Reformation,  nor  did  it  revive  there  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth'i  j 
reign**    (Green). 

The  comparative  barbarity  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  ICth  centny  ^ 
is.  perhaps,  not  jicnerally  appreciated      None  of  the  streets  of  London  were  paTfi  i 
until  15S4,  and  the  first  carriages  appeared  in  15(>4;  knives  were  not  made  in  Englul  I 
until  15(i3,  and  forks  were  still  uncommon  in  KJOH.     The  substitution  of  the  gentle  j 
man's  rapier  for  the  two-handed  sword  of  the  warrior,  which  marks  the  change  if  | 
feudal   into  court  life,  did   not   occur  until  157H.     Harrison,  writing  in  1580,  calk 
attention  to  the  recent  change  of  wooden  into  brick  or  stone  houses,  to  the  comiaoi 
use  of  glass  for  window.s,  to  the  recent  frequency  of  chimneys,  *' whereas  in  tkcir 
young  daies  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  nianie.  in  mo.st  uplandishe  towMi 
of  the  realme";    to  the   great   improvement  in   beds  and  bedding,   "although  nol 
generall,  for  our  fathers  (3'ea  and  we  ourselves  also)  have  lien  full  oh  upon  itraT 
pallets,  on  rough  mats  covered  onelie  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dagiwaii 
or  hop-harlots,  and  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads,  instead  of  a  bolster  or  pillov- 
If  it  were  so  that  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  within  seven  yeares  after  his  marrisfi 
purchased  a  manures  or  fiocke-bed  and  thereto  a  sacke  of  chaflTe  to  rest  his  head  open, 
he  thought  him.^elfe  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towne.     .    .    .    PilloMi 

(said  they)  were  thought  meet  onelie  for  women  in  childbed Thethirf 

thing  is  the  exchange  of  vessell.  asof  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wodden  spooMI 
into  silver  or  tin  ;  for  so  common  was  all  sorts  of  treene  stuff  in  old  time,  that  a  nu 
should  hardlie  find  four  peeces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  calt)  int 
good  farmer's  house."     (See  Taine's  "History  of  English  Literature".; 

The  political  independence  of  England  too  was  not  fully  assured  until  the  defetl 
of  the  "Armada"  in  15^8.  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  possewd 
one  single  ship  of  war;  Elizabeth  .«ient  out  150  to  encounter  the  Armada. 

Besides  the  English  medical  authors  already-  mentioned,  and  who  moil 
^be  regarded  as  the  best  representatives  of  English  medicine  in  the  Ifth 
century,  we  may  also  mention  : 

Andkkw  Bordk  (Hoorde,  Perforatus;  died  in  prison  1549),  an  alumnns  of  MoM- 
pellier  and  professor  at  Oxford,  who  is  said  to  have  also  been  ordinarr  phjaiciaaflf 
Henry  VIII.  He  wrote  "A  Hreviarie  of  Health",  printed  in  black  letter  in  1547, ia 
which  he  advises  for  toothache  depending  upon  worms  "  a  candell  of  waxe  with  hn- 
bane  seeds,  which  must  be  lighted  so  that  the  perfume  of  the  candell  do  enter  intolkc 
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We  have  also  from  his  pen  a  *'  Compendious  rejriment,  or  dietary  of  health, 
in  Mount  P3'l lor",  published  posthumously,  at  Oxford,  in  1562.  He  is  said 
^ebeen  a  man  of  much  wit,  and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  fairs 
larkets.  where  his  humorous  speeches  made  him  quite  popular  with  the  masses. 
3  arose  our  term  "merry  Andrew",  to  designate  the  class  of  itinerant  quacks 
dopted  his  style. 

^ILUAX  Bt'LLEYN'  (died  1570),  who  ranked  hijrh  as  a  botanist  and  physician 
t  the  reijEns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Educated  at  Cambridjre,  he 
l«fd  extensively  in  Germany  and  Scotland,  and  practised  in  Norwich.  Bla.xliall, 
im  and  Tendon.  His  works  were  entitled:  "The  (Jovernment  of  Health" 
Ion,  1548);  '*  Hook  of  Simples"  ;  "A  Dialogue  between  Soarenes  and  Chirurgi", 
k  Comfortable  Regiment  and  Very  Wholesome  order  against  the  most  perilous 
sie".  Bulleyn  was  a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft  and  the  medical  virtues  of 
Bii  stones,  but  his  works  furnish  very  valuable  information  of  the  medical 
IS  of  his  da}'. 

'lUAAM  Turner  (died  1508),  an  eminent  physician,  naturalist  and  theologian, 
end  and  follower  of  bishop  Kidley.  He  was  educated  in  Italy,  receiving  his 
8  degree  at  the  university  of  Ferrara.  In  consequence  of  his  reformative 
J8  views  he  was  banished  from  England  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  spent  a  con- 
>le  time  in  Cologne  and  Weisscnburg.  On  the  accet-sion  of  Edward  VI.  Turner 
^  to  England,  and  was  appointed  Dean  of  Wells,  but  was  again  driven  into 
nder  the  succeeding  reign.  During  liis  travels  on  the  continent  Turner  em- 
hid  leisure  in  collecting  ppecinien.s  of  plants,  and  on  his  final  return  to  England 
le  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  wrote  and  published  his  chief  work,  entitled : 
r  hcrball  etc.",  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1551.  Paris  II.  and  III. 
d  in  1502  and  150S.  He  also  wrote  works  on  the  bathing-resorts  of  England 
e    continent,   on   ornitijology,   the   nature  of  the  wines  used  in   England   etc. 

wa.5  a  contemporary  and  a  warm  friend  of  (lesner. 

i  should  also  mention  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  whose  **  Castel  of  Health  "  apfjeared 
r;  Thomas  Phaj'cr,  author  of  "The  Keginient  of  life,  whereunto  is  added  a 

of  the  pe.-'tilence  with  the  Hook  of  Children"  M5-I4):  Nicholas  (iyer,  who 
<Ki   in   1502  "The  Endish  Phlebotomy  ;  or  a  M<*thod  and  Way  of  Healing  by 

of  Blond",  in  which  he  combat.^^  the  popular  idea  of  the  necessity  of  regular 
riodic  bleedings  to  preserve  health;  George  Etheridge  (born  151S),  IJogius 
»r  of  Greek  at  Oxford  an<i  practising  in  that  vicinity,  an  eminent  mathema- 
lingnist.  musician  ami  poet,  who  wrote  '"  Hypomneniata  qua*dam  in  aliquot 
^iiuli  -Egineta:*  etc.".  London.  15HvS;  Timothj-  Bright  (died  1010).  a  physician 
eologian,  author  of  a  "  Treati.^e  on  melancoly  ".  London,  15.^0;  *' Ilygieine, 
imaitate  luenda"  (15SS),  with  other  works:  Thomas  Gibson  (died  15()2)  of 
[  wn>te  a  work  on  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  the  plniiue  ( 15:{0). 
ten.  *' Glass  of  health"  (1540);  Thomas  Ilollybush,  "Excellent  physic  book 
f  the  ifriefs  and  diseases  of  the  body  etc."  (1501):  Philip  More,  **  Hope  of 
Ptc '*  n5(J5):  Thoma."*  M<irgan,  'Haven  of  health"  fl5S!)):  Francis  Peconl, 
I  of  phjsik"  (15H2) ;  Thomas  Hrasbridge,  "The  poor  man's  Jewel  etc."  (  157s.; 
ECellinfS.  "  Defen.«ative  against  the  plague"  (159:V);  William  Tooker,  "Chari.^nja, 
,om  sanitatis  etc."  «  1597j  :  George  Haker,  "The  practi.se  of  the  new  and  old 
s  etc."  (15D9),  and  many  similar  writers.  Other  eminent  ijhyvjcian.'^,  who. 
r  left  no  writings  to  preserve  their  fame  to  posterity  were  :  John  CKment 
572).  Thomas  Francis,  ordinary  phy.^^ieian  of  queen  Elizabeth:  I)octor  IJutts, 
y  physician  of  Henry  VIII..who«e  name  has  been  immortalized  by  Shaker^peare; 
I  Kanyngham,  Thomas  Paynell,  the  translator  of  the  Schola  Salernitana,  etc. 
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b.  Surgery, 

(a  branch,  wliicli  fditunately  lias  never  had  to  occupj  itself  with  tiwB 
Hince  its  subjects  submit  themselves  with  more  definiteness  to  ourkail 
edge  and  recognition)  under  the  hands  of  surgeons  educateil,  for  the 
part,  in  guilds  alone,  but  3et  ingenious  in  their  department,  was 
with  much  that  was  new  and  capable  of  immediate  and  profitable  empk 
ment  in  actual  life.  For.  as  Wiirtz  thought :  -  In  surgery  much 
depen<ls  upon  <lextenty  and  experience  than  on  lengthy  twaddle."  h 
tliis  century  onward  it  manifested  a  steady  advance,  and,  as  eveironei 
admit,  a  much  more  satisfactory  development  than  medicine.  Prior 
and  along  with,  the  reform  of  surgery,  which  emanated  chiefly  froai 
French,  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  was  a  subject  of  special  iutereitl 

I 
a,  TiiK  Italians, 

in  continuation  of  their  great  activity  in  this  department  during  the  MM 
Ages.  Tiirough  the  invention  of  powder  and  firearms,  and  the  consefi 
introduction  of  gun-shot  wounds  into  surgery,  this  branch  now  reoenj 
npocial  impulsir.  Tiie  improvement  of  the  study  of  anatomy  was  ahj 
great  benefit  to  it,  since  most  of  the  famous  Italian  anatomists  of  I 
period  were  surgeons  too,  and  furnished  to  surgery,  which  they  also  tM 
a  sciouLifu^  foun<Uiti(>n.  Rome  ancl  Bologna,  particularh',  enjoyed  ' 
educated  a  long  line  of  eminent  surgeons. 

The  father  of  the  so-called  Roman  School  was 

Giovanni  j>k  Vkjo  (Ludovieo,  14G0- about  1519)  of  Rapallo  near  & 

siibsequontly  i»hysiciuii  of  tlx*  jiri-lovin«r  p(>]>o  Julius  II.  {loO.VlSrU.  Witbori 
consideniljlH  rrudhlou.  Vijro  prartisod,  on  tlio  whole,  a  mere  *' salve-surgtry" 
tlu'  eiuphi^trtirn  dt*  \'i^o  —  uuTCuriul  pliisior  —  boars  his  name  to  this  day. 
refranled  ^uiisliot  wounds  as  poisoiud,  and  acoordinjriy  cauterized  thom  withd 
iron  (this  hi'  used  tVi'(|Uoiit]y ),  or  with  boiiinir  oil.  thus  lHyin>E  the  foutidationi 
vicious  treatnuMit  of  pucli  injuries.  lie  still  considered  ^rent  O|temtioiil 
unwr)rthy  of  a  phy>ician.  and  iKdiovod  that  these  should  be  abandoned  to  theita 
inferior  sur;:cons.  Yft  lie  introduced  the  crown  trepan,  and  practised  the  li^ 
the  Ancient-*  'translixin^  the  artery  itself  with  needles  and  tyinjs  it  Rl)Ove  thete) 
also  diseussetl  syphilis  fully  in  his  larirer  and  smaller  surgical  compendiuiM. 
father, 

15.\TTISTA  1)1  HaPAI.LO. 
is  said  to  have  lie(>n  the  inv(>nior  of  the  method  known  as  the  ''  apparatus  mijl 
lithotomy,  ami  Ity  him  it  was  maile  known  iirst  to  (iiovanni  de  Romani  of  Cit 
and  ultimately  to  Mariano  iSanto  di  liarletta  1 1  (v^!)-l5:{!*  or  1550),  who  pobSl 
description  of  it  in  l.'i:')l.  From  the  latter  the  method  was  learned  by  Ottani 
N'illa,  an  itinerant  surjjeon  devoted  to  the  practice  of  lithotomy,  who  cominil 
it  to  (^)lol,  and  thus  the  method  reaehed  France.     A  pupil  of  Ottavianowas 

MiciiKL  Ancjklo  HioNiK)  (liloudus,  1407-15G5)  of  Venice, 
who  rendered  an  important  service  to  surgery  by  his  use  of  warm  and  cold  « 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  thou^^h  in  other  respects  he  was  a  devoted  follower 
Ancients. 
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%.LF0N60  Ferri  (bom  about  1500)  of  FaSnza, 

15S4  ordinary  pbjsican  of  Paul  III.   (1534-1549),  deserves  no  credit  for  his 

lent  of  ganshot  wounds,  which  he  still  regarded  as  poisoned  and  even  treated 

Qternal  remedies,  but  he  rendered  excellent  service  to  surgery  by  his  treatment 

ihilitic  strictures  of  the  urethra.     He  observed  that  balls  might  remain  in  the 

more  than   twenty  years  without  bad   consequences,  and   he  also  practised 

>n  in  haemorrhage. 

To  the  so-called  School  of  Bologna  belonged,  among  others  : 

A.NGIOLO  BOLOGNINI, 

i«or  at  Bologna  from  1508  to  1517.     The  most  important  arrtiy-surgeon  of  that 

-iTalling  even  Par^,  whose  teacher  he  had  probably  been,  was 

Babtolomeo  Magqi  (1516-1552)  of  Bologna, 

established  by  his  own  investigations  that  gunshot  wounds  could  be  neither 

id  or  poisoned  wounds,  for  which  reason,  after  removal  of  the  ball,  he  employed 

ly  soft  oiled  dressings,  and  did  not  cleanse  the  wound  too  often.     In  gangrene  he 

itated   through   the   sound  parts,   leaving   sufficient   skin  to  cover  the  stump. 

htr  surgeon  of  great  eminence  was 

OiACOMO  Berengario  (B^renger,  Berengarius,  died  1550)  of  Carpi, 

treated  gunshot  wounds  quite  as  simply  as  Muggi,  but  managed  wounds  of  the 
I  with  much  less  reliance  upon  the  powers  of  nature,  for  in  these  he  employed  the 
10.  He  extirpated  the  prolapsed  uterus,*  and  treated  Fvphilis  by  mercurial 
letion  with  such  success,  that  (as  Cellini  relate.<«)  he  could  not  f>how  himFelf  but 
I  ID  any  one  place  without  running  the  risk  of  his  life.  Matthiolus  hnd  alread}' 
iaistered  mercury  internally.  In  strangulated  hernia  Berengario  knew  no  treat- 
tsave  manual  taxis,  after  softening  the  faeces  per  intra  et  extra.     His  pupil 

GiULio  Casserio  (1561-1616) 

led  down  the  method  of  bronchotomy  practised  b}'  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
I  a  popil  of  Falloppio  (who,  like  most  anatomists,  was  himself  a  surgeon,  and 
e  on  tumors  and  ulcers), 

OiAMBATTiSTA  Carcano  Leone  (1536-1606)  of  Milan 
iMed  woands  of  the  head.     The  same  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  Pietro 
ire  Trono   (about  1580),   and   numerous   others  of  this   period.      Besides    the 
Omists  already  mentioned,  the  following  physicians  interested  themselves  in  the 
lotion  of  sargery : 

Botallo  (amputation  by  means  of  a  sort  of  guillotine) ;  Falloppio  (author  of  the 
known  maxim,  that  the  road  to  surgery  leads  through  anatomy);  Ingrassias 
1-1680);  Gnido  Guidi  (died  1569),  and  particularly  Hieronymus  Fabricius  ab 
ipendente  (1537-1619),  who,  however,  was  also  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  mentioning 
PS,  and,  according  to  Ferd.  Fuhr,  the  first  to  differentiate  it  anatomically  from 
r  tumors  of  the  neck  (its  extirpation  (?)  is  first  mentioned  by  Fabricius  Hildanus), 
tiling  trepanning,  hanging  up  the  patient  by  the  feet  in  strangulated  hernia  etc. 
hit  period  belong  also  Giovanni  Andrea  della  Croce,  a  physician  and  teacher  of 
iee  (aboot  1560),  who  improved  the  trepan,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  general  a 
.  lorgeon ;  and  Durante  Scacchi  of  Calabria,  a  decendant  of  the  old  medical 
if  of  the  Preciani  or  Norsini.  How  bold  the  surgeons  of  that  day  were,  may  be 
md  from  the  example  of  Zaccarelli,  a  surgeon  of  Palermo,  who,  in  1549,  under- 

Uie  extirpation  of  a  spleen  weighing  about  two  pounds.  The  patient  recovered 
I  days. 

immj  aUo  be  remarked  en  passant  that  Berengario  considers  the  direction  of  the 
fiMe  towards  the  anus  during  parturition  a  designed  and  punitive  reference  to 
origiDal  tin! 
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/3f.  French. 

IJefore  tliii  time  of  Pare'  Nourished  the  famous  French  8urgiM)n 

J  KAN  TAtiAlLT  ((Uod  1545), 
a  iijitivc  ot*  Viiiiou  in  Picanly,  iiinl  professor  at  Paris  and  Padua.    We  must  iljoirf 

IvriKNNK  (loriiMKLKN  (dictl  1503), 
l)roit»Hsi>r  <»(■  surjiorj-  at  Paris,  and  nn  <)pp«»nent  of  Parv.  In  Feekinp  to  d»*i:ribt' 
charai'tiT  of  tlio  lattor,  Cournu'lcn  boirayod  bis  own,  when  he  paid:  *".U:Si« 
an<i  fool-hanly  inun  lias  rectMitly  vcntnri'd.  in  his  ignorance,  to  diucard  the  ctrtd 
tiori  of  j1j«'  vi'ssils  with  the  hot  iron,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  new  procedure,  vii.: 
use  of  tlio  liu'aturc  —  a  pro(M*i»dinj:  contrary  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  MB 
physiciiins,  and  opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  sound  reason  etc."  Wenfc 
Andn*  Dulaurens  idii-d  Hid!)',  ordinary  physician  of  Henry  IV..  a  phvpiciii 
jHTforniod  paracftntrsi.s  throu^ih  the  navel;  Jean  Oirault  of  Ly(»ns;  Antainfl'h 
o\U'  (about  l.'idlh;  the  more  eminent  .lacques  Dalechamp.s  of  Lyon.'?  ;lJi."i-U 
l*hilip]M*  de  Kl«-5sclh?  (died  ir»r.2i :  Laurent  .loubcrt  ( Ij2!>-I5y:5',  who.<e  "Tr»itr4i 
suji^i'sts  by  ii^  titb>  a  Fri'iich  I)fiiiocritus,  and  finally  Franrois  Hanchin  il565-M 
wlio  fMinuM.nti'd  upon  llic  works  of  Guy  dv  Cliauilac.     The 

y.    Si'ANIARDS 

attniiUMl  in  tin*  ir.ili  (rntury  lludr  iricatost  power  and  chief  iTn|K>rtaH 
lilt'  history  of  civilizjition.  as  well  as  the  iii<»ridian  of  their  medical  aeU 
ini'iiN.  What  Si)anish  surireiy  (and  medicine^  acootni)iished  in  the  if 
('liarb*>  y.  iuu\  Pliili[»  I  L.  i>r  rather  the  fame  which  it  then  onjoved. 
never  sur[)as.<e(l.  inili'ed.  was  never  e([ualled.  in  at\er  times:  just  asSpi 
hisi.»rical  eoniposition,  po(»iry  i('ervanles.  Lo|)e  de  Veira  etc.\si'al| 
and  paint inir.  never  a-ain  were  al>le  to  attain  their  *rrade  of  lluU 
LpcMi  this  Infty  aMvni  followed,  won  before  the  ch).se  <»f  the  i-ent« 
>ii«»n'  al.nipi  fall  than  evi-r  oi-enrred  to  any  other  people.  The  pW 
metals  nf  .\]Meri<'a.  l>y  laeilitalinix  luxury  anil  iudoleni*e  ^hencel 
national  and  prennani  eli.-iraeleri^ties  of  the  Spanish  race »,  corrupted 
plivsieal  and  mental  pi»\\»T  required  to  maintain  their  ascendanc}'. 
njti^t  lamons  Spanish  sui'Lii^'on  was 

I'kan*  knio  i,|;  Ah«'k  (AieaMis,  A  iHvo.  1 -P.KJ  - 1  jTIi  I  of  Fregcniil, 
-iul:.-..!)  ill  I.l.riii;,  nu,!  \':iiv.  nj.-  in  K.-inniaduui.  who  w:is  justly  s(k  hijihly  estt 
•  ■-|»'«i:i.i\    :iv    :,.,    .,|,.  f.H:.!-.    il-it    ]i;,!n  iiis    \  :>ln'd    liiui    iVoin    f«>reii:n  vruiitriei 
M;irui-  i<  ]iii  -  i\...l  ;,,  ,,^  :....|;,y  in  riii-  ii!iU:Miiiini  .\it:i!  i  un;iu«Mitum  elenii  . 

Amum.as  Ai.cazah    lahonl  15751  of  <;uadabixara. 
piul.'-.i.i  :ii  S.t:.ii».:u,,-a.  lil^.-  Ar.;»iis.  \s  a.-  ;i  tiii-nd  •■{  tiic  trepan. 

iI\i:ro|.nM.i;i  S   IllliAljin   hi]    .\<JI  KlJKo  .  1  5:;i -1 5f»7) 
wa<  jti-..  a  -.nrjinti  \r\\  i.i-|,l\  i-.^n-t-iiu'd   in   .spain.      11.-  wa<  even  called  the  S 
Parr,  ari'i  f|.'«  i,.|i  •!  lijvt  inif  iiiicin.  <»r  ijitln-r  tin-  lmin»-iii:ite  union  of  wounds. 

•It  AN  Vn  Xijosn  .alioiit  157<i  ■. 
oriliriary  >i;r-.  ..ji  of  Pliiiij.  II.  ;  tin-  taniini<  army-suMioon  I>ioinsio  Da/a  ^ 
il."»o:;?  I.'.ln  ]:..•»;•.',  ut.i.  Ik-M  the  -am.-  i.lbr..  uri.irr  Charb-s  V.  and  aiEiii 
Philip:  .Miriia.-i  .liian  Pa-i-al.  a  -nrir'-im  nt"  Vabiu-ia  abmit  l.'^4^^  and  even  A' 
/aiaito  t/:ifutii-  Ln-itam.-  i:i7."i-It;  IJ  .  a  .h-w.  imrn  in  Li>bon,  and  a  \mx 
Ciub'n  and  the  .Vra'.iian-.  aii-aKu  woriiiv  of  mention. 
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Portaguese  AmAtus  Lusitanus  (born  1511,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
IK  physician ),  together  with  Ferri,  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  urethral 
invented  by  profesRor  Aldarete  of  Salamanca,  and  employed  by  the  itinerunt 
Philip.  These  instruments,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing;  frequency  of 
e  strictures,  came  more  and  more  into  use.     Among  the 

n.    EN(JLISII, 

11  |)os8essed  few  higher  surgeons,  there  lived,  among  othei's,  at  the 
r  the  16th  century:  Greenfield/  a  lithotoraist.  who  immigrated  from 
i ;  Thomas  Gale"  {15(>5);  John  Banister*  (1575);  John  Read  (1588) 
►hn  Hoster,*  a  Paracelsist.  A  surgeon  John  Woodall,*  who  even 
led  primary  amputation,  also  enjoyed  much  reputation. 
her  English  surgeons  of  this  period  were  : 

iu;k  BiKiSR,  ordinary  surgeon  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  president  of  the 
of  Surtreons  of  London  in  1597.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  surgical 
iical  works. 

ER  Lowe,  a  Scotchman,  who  studied  in  Paris  and  practised  for  many  yoars 

I.  France  and  Flanders,  bat  in  his  old  age  returned  to  Glasgow  and  published 

Hole  coarse  of  chirurgerie,  wherein  is  briefl.y  set  down  the  causes,  sijins"  etc., 

15%;  and  **An  easie,  certain  and  perfect  method  to  cure  and  prevent  the 


Greenfield  is  the  English  syiionA'm  of  Jan  Groeneveldt,  a  native  of  Deventer 
cryssel),  and  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Dutch  lithotomist,  Lambert  Velthuysen 
rn  1622)  of  Utrecht.  Accordingly  he  belongs  to  the  ITth,  not  the  16th 
tury.  Groeneveldt,  who,  like  his  master,  was  an  eminent  lithotomist,  settled 
^ndon,  and  met  with  such  success  that  he  finally  adopted  his  new  home,  and 
clicised  bis  name  into  John  Greenfield.  His  works  were  written  in  Latin  and 
ilish,  and  relate  chiefly  to  his  own  specialty.  Among  them  we  may  mention : 
iHakoyia,  A  treatise  of  the  stone  and  gravel  etc."  (London,  1(177);  **A  com- 
»  treatise  on  the  stone  and  gravel  etc."  {London,  1710);  **  Dissertatio  litholog- 
variis  observationibus  et  figuris  illustrata"  (London,  1084).  (H.) 
mas  Gale  (1507-15.%),  sometimes  called  the  "English  Par^",  was  an  eminent 
ij-surgeon  under  Henry  VIIL  and  Elizabeth.  He  finally  settled  in  London. 
fre  he  published  in  1563  "An  excellent  treatise  of  wounds  made  with  gun-shot" 

and  *'An  enchiridion  of  chirurgerie  "  etc.,  with  other  surgical  treatises.  He 
K)sed  the  opinion  that  gun-shot  wounds  were  '*  poi.soiied",  and  advocated 
pie  treatment.     (H.) 

I  Banister  was  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Nottingham.  He  wrote  ''A  needful, 
r  and  necessary  treatise  of  chirurgery"  etc..  London,  1575;  "The  history  of 
D  sukked  from  the  sappeof  the  most  approved  anatomists  in  this  present  age" 
,  London,  1578;  and  other  surgical  works.     (H.) 

er  calls  him  He.ster,  and  ascribes  to  him  a  treatise,  entitled  '*  Compendium 
retomm  rationalium",. London,  1582,  and  "  The  pearle  of  practice,  or  pearle 
physik  and  chirurgerie",  London,  1592.     (H.) 

Jail  was  in  1589  surgeon  of  the  troops  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  the  aid  of  Henry  IV. 
Prance.  After  extensive  travels  upon  the  continent,  ho  finally  setth  d  in 
idon,  and  was  appointed  Surgeon  (ieneral  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1613, 

suriceon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in   1615.     In   1626  he  published  a 
dbook,  entitled  "The  Surgeons  Mate",  and  two  years  later  the  "Viaticum, 
i|C  the  pathway  to  the  surgeon's  chest."      His  collected  writings,   entitled 
Liiooa  treatises"  etc.,  appeared  in  1639.     (H.) 
27 
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Spanish  sickness",  London,  15%.     I^owe  was  for  man3'  years  the  chii 
western  Scotland,  and  in  1599  received  from  kinfi;  James  VI.  a  charter  f<^ 
tion  of  the  Facult}'  of  Ph3'sicians  and  Surj^eons  of  Glasgow.     He  died  ii^ 

William  Clowes,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  London,  consulting  sur)cei>rv 
tholomew's  Hospital  and  ordinary  physician  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  159S.     ^^p^j^.  " 
a  treatise  on  the  cure  of  syphilis  by  inunction  (1575),  which  survived  man^^  ^^j 
and  also  a  treatise  on  gunshot  wounds,  in  its  day  very  popular.  • 

Richard  Caldwell    (1513-1584),    president  of  the  College   of  Phj^  .. 
London  (1570),  in  which  he  founded  a  chair  for  instruction  in  surgery.    Jobif      , 
and  Marcellus  de  la  More  were  surgeons  to  king  Henry  VIIL,  and  William  G/^^^ 
"  Serjeant  Surgeon"  to  queen  Elizabeth.     H.] 

The  surgery  of  the 

£.    (JKR.MANS 

during  the  Kith  conturv  had  its  lieadtjuartcrs  in  Strassburg  and  Basel.dM 
which  wore  united  by  contiguity  witii  Italy  and  France,  and  were  aocoil' 
ingly  able  to  got  from  these  countries  at  an  earl}'  period  such  iuformitMi 
as  they  possi»3se<l  :  for  in  Grermany  proper,   surgery  was  still  in  a 
languishing   condition.     These   two   universities   formed   the   distribotni 
reservoirs,   from   which  the   improved  surgery   (as  at  a  later  period  tkl 
reformed  midwifery)  spread  itself  throughout  Germany.       The  city  M 
mentioned  could  show  in 

Hans  vox  (Ikksdorff  (about  1517),  called  SchyUians,  of  Silesia, 
a  surgeon  of  advanced  views,  whose  "  Feldtbuch  der  Wundt  Artzney  sampt  dei  Mc» 
chen  Anatomy,  vnnd  chirurgischen  Instrunienten,  wahrhafftig  abconterfeyt  vnd  be 
schrieben",  Strassburg,^  1517  (with  25  woodcuts  by  Hans  Waechtlin,  suniamed  Pilfria 
describes  and  depicts  even  major  operations.  In  amputations  ('*to  cut  off  an  ara 
a  bone  requires  a  certain  amount  of  skill"!  Gersdorff  had  cut  off  1041-200,  a 
ought  to  he  a  judge)  the  incision  was  made,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  between  m 
bandages  bound  around  the  limb,  "  for  this  cut  is  very  sure,  and  comes  out  eT« 
After  pawing  through  the  hone  a  (propulsive)  bandage  forces  the  sofk  partd  over 
bone,  so  that  this  is  covered.  The  day  preceding  the  operation  the  patient 
receive  tlie  Holy  Sacrament,  and  the  surgeon  himself  should  hear  mass.  Hezvjcdi' 
narcosis  with  opium  etc.,  because  the  patients  become  irrational.  The  bandige  kJ 
applied  without  sutures,  and  the  bleeding  is  checked  by  a  caustic  planter  or  br th 
hot  iron.  Fractures,  dislocations,  cancer,  fistula;  etc.  and  gunshot  woand« 
noticed,  and  the  latter  are  still  burned  with  hot  oil,  in  order  that  the  powder  and  tk 
gangrenous  tissue  may  be  removed  in  the  best  and  neatest  way.  He  describes  a  b^ 
valvular  speculum  to  open  the  genitalia  muliebria  and  the  anus. 

GKEiiOKiis  Fhi'ouss  (also  Flcugaus,  about  1518),  also  of  Strassburg.  isof  littil 
importance. 

Felix  Wiertz  (1518-1575)  of  Basle, 
distinguished  for  his  honesty  and  originalit\',  his  faculty  ot  obBervation,  his  frecte 
from  prejudice,  his  lack  of  faith  in  authority'  (all  qualities  raanifeitlj  forfcedof  lit 
metal,  and  upon  the  anvil  of  Paracelsus)  and  his  great  experience,  is  oneoflh 
best  German  surgeons.  His  "Practica  der  Wundartzney",  a  little  handbook,  u  hi 
calls  it,  for  times  of  war  and  peace,  written  in  a  lively  style,  treats  of  the  abuidf 
stitches,  styptics,  bandages,  tents  and  plasters,   of  wounds  and  fractares,  of 


1.    Strassburg  at  this  time  was  likewise  the  headquarters  of  the  art  of  wood-cvtnf 
and  of  book-publishing. 
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»  towhieliAS  "appended"  a  useful  little  book  on  children  (by  bis  son  Rudolph), 
'cifedigiiAst  the  abuses  of  midwives  and  children's  nurses  —  so  that  the  whole,  in 
^  title, implies  in  not  too  mild  a  way  the  abandonment  of  the  old  paths.  All 
?eoiif,  be«HV8,  must  ^rive  place  to  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim,  and  it  has  quite 
tone  of  I^aracelsus  when  he  speaks  of  the  ''old  sonj?  and  dance",  which  must  be 
idooed,  tftnd  asserts  that  'nothing,  however,  is  older  than  nature".  With  Theo- 
4tosvo>  Hohenheim  too,  Wuertz  is  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  stitchin^i;^  pro- 
I  bleeding;  to  check  haimorrhufse,  poultices  in  fresh  wounds,  burning  for  ha;mor- 
t;  ehai'/us  and  "  Characteres "  or  spells,  as  well  as  against  cramming  wounds 
raiEi  a#id  clouts  (as  "Quellmeissel").  the  so-called  tents:  "Medicine  is  what 
!};!» in  ttie  wounds,  and  ndt  such  clouts''.  'They  make  use  of  clouts  and  rags 
other  tilings  in  their  balsam,  oil  or  salve,  and  forcibly  stuff  such  things  down 
WD  the  sutures  of  the  wounds.  Thus  they  wipe  out  the  wounds  just  as  a  gunner 
sea  bis  barrel  after  making  a  shot."  Upon  the  diet  of  the  wounded  also,  Wuertz, 
TheophrasruH  von  Hohenheim,  laid  great  stress;  ''Hold  him  as  a  woman  in 
^!''  In  gunshot  wounds  he  no  longer  follows  the  method  of  GersdoflT,  and 
res  the  maltreaimeiu  ot  such  wounds  with  instruments  and  fillets  drawn  through 
while  he  also  speaks  against  the  checking  of  bleeding  by  caustics  and  the  hot 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  he  carefully  closes  b}'  a  suture,  and  discards 
ining,  a  course  in  which  he  shows  himself  the  forerunner  of  a  long  line  of 
nt  surgeons  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  Desault.  Dieffenbach,  Stromejer  etc. 
hese  he  prefers  to  leave  depressions  of  the  skull  to  the  healing  powers  of  nature. 
melliiig  pus  he  regards  everywhere  of  evil  omf»n  its  regards  the  course  of  wounds. 
ires  he  treats  with  splints,  and  not  with  tht^  earlier  and  customary  barbarous 
ling  machines,  while  he  distinguishes  "concealed  fractures"  (^fissures  etc.)  from 
3f  the  ordinary  kind.  He  is  acquainted  with  traumatic  fever,  p^temia  and  the 
eria  of  wounds,  is  the  first  to  perform  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  one  of  the 
t  surgeons  to  insist  upon  healing  by  first  intention,  which  he  declares  possible 
efore  the  entrance  of  air.  Finally  Wuertz  insists  upon  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
rtHighly  necessary  for  the  surjreon !  "A  surgeon  should  know  the  structure  of 
»letoii.  the  niU{>cles  and  the  chief  nerves  atid  vessels,  so  that  \^lien  1  e  U  oKs  at  a 

he  may  at  once  recognize  what  organs  are  wounded,  and  not  need  first  to  rake 
»ke  with  the  probe.  Ignorance  of  anatomy  is  to  blame  for  so  many  crooked 
•es.'" 

le  German-Belgian  Vesalius  and  Kyf!'  must  also  be  mentioned  as  surgeons  of 
Ance.     The  former  wrote  a  '"  Chirurgia  Magna," 

c.  Midwifery  and  Gynfficology. 

'be  labon*  in  this  departtneiit  were  intended  for  surgeons  and  inid- 
.  and  were,  on  the  whole,  mere  reproductions  of  old  material.  Mid- 
•,  inclu<iing  its  operative  branch,  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
ves,  and.  as  a  rule,  the  empirics  or  ordinary  surgeons,  as  well  as  the 
surgeons,  where  such  existed,  operated  simply  in  the  worst  cases 
B  they  could  not  become  expert),  or  rather  massacred  with  them,  or 
after  their  style.     This  was  the  case  in   llheinhesse  too  even  as  late 

ong  the  Swiss  surgeons  of  that  day  a  brisk  scientific  activity  must  have  pre- 
iled.  Jacob  Bawroann,  a  surgeon  at  ZUrich,  published  an  anatomy  written 
German  and  adorned  with  38  plates,  after  sketches  by  AlbrechtDiirer,  1575. 
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'-Der  swangertMi  Frawen  und  Holminnicn  Rosengarten"  *  #)f  EoHui 
Roesslin'^  (callcMl  also  Uhcxlion,  died  152(>)  tlic  Klder,  a  physieiswoof  Won 
on-the-Rliine  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  was  written  in  tbe^stykof 
Greek  and  Arabian  physicians  and  Albertiis  Magnus. 

This  work  is  more  important  as  the  iirst  sepanite  treatise  on  niiclwilegii 
German  languafre  (written  principally  too  for  midwives  and  women),  I  tbu  iff 
content^*,  which  relate  chiefly  to  medical  raidwifen*.'  Still  it  also  disct\ 
the  manipulations  of  the  art,  tojrether  with  instrumentp,  the  treaimen^blcbiU 
the  diseases  of  children  etc.,  and  the  facial  positions  I  face  presentations  are  mentioM 
some  of  which  are  constructed  entirely  from  fancy.  Amimj;  the  operativ**  j-rocei 
even  podalic  version  in  hreech  presentations,  deHnitely  and  preciseiy  narLiiiJ 
place,  so  that  Hosslin  hero  anticipated  Pare,  though  he  in  ji^neral  stiH  jrivt'*  prffcw 
to  version  by  the  head.  When  the  child  is  dead,  he  recommends  the  indncfil 
premature  delivery.  This  cliarniinjr  "Ko.'«eny:artfti"  contains  little,  indeed,  vdf 
enough,  of  the  truly  horrihle  doctrines  of  operative  midwiferj-  in  that  day.  »nd«l 
continued  in  vojrue  for  a  long  time  thereafter.  In  spite  of  Christianity  the  parwl 
woman  had  not  yet  attained  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the  notice  and  liidof 
highly  educured  physicians!  In  this  "  (larden  of  Roses"  too  there  is  occasiJ'iiT 
stronger  o<lor  of  blood,  fumigations  with  doves'-dung,  hawks'-dung  etc.  than  of  ro 
Perhaps  the  title  may  have  sprung  irom  the  "  Rosengarten"  near  Worms.  well-k» 
from  the  Xibelungen.  and  ^'hich  still  bftirs  the  same  name  to  dny.  The  liook.  ini 
of  its  semi-popular  d(>sign  and  plan  and  its  lack  of  independence  in  manv  tU 
was  a  pioneer  work  in  its  day,  an<I  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  the  time' 
should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  it  recommends  mothers  to  nurse  their  ownihiU 
and  gives  a  goo<l  description  of  puerperal  diseases,  the  eye-diseases  <if  childrfi 
A  similar  but  much  less  valuable  work,  "  I)e  uteris,  de  pariente  et  partu  libfr", 
published  by 

J.  VAN  i»E  Mkkr.m'iik  (^Jason  a  I*ratis.  14S7   1058}. 
Anolh«'r  *'  Frawon-KoscMigarten  "  wms  written  liv 

Waltiikk  Hkkmann  Rvff  vlli'ill'.  about  l.")-!.')), 
a  ])hysiciaM  and  surgeon  of  Sirassl)urg,  and  a  writer  of  text-books  on  the  inibjec 
distilling,  aiiatt^rny  and  surgiry.  whlcli  «iisplay  some  originality.     In  his  "  Diedert 
Chirurgie",  l.V)!),  Ii»;  mentions  ilie  ligation  ot"  artrries  with  a  silk  thread,  in  tbe 
above,  in  the  neck  below,  the  wound. 

'  Kin  sclion  lustig  Trostbiichb*  von  dm  empfangkniissen  und  t^eburten  der 
schen"  etc..  designed  for  mid  wives,  luul  f«)r  its  author  the  surgeon  and  abtmooi 
political,  histori(!al  and  dramatic  writer  ot  Ziirich. 

Jacoh  Ri  kff  (died  ir)3S;. 
In  tiiis  work  smooth  and  toothed  force])s  for  tlie  cvtraction  of  dead  fa'tuses  are| 
The  author  recomnxMids  cephalic,  in  addition  to  ]»odalic  version,  and,  like  Parf, 
an  account  of  terrilic  mon.-ters. 


Argentine  edition.  Martinus  Fhuh.  junior,     hnica   letare  anno   1513,  corw 

Adelpho  physico. 
Doctor,  as  he  expressly  calls  him>elf.  and  as  he  is  designated  in  the  '*  Privikf 

of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  bearii^g  date  Sept.  IJTJ. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  dutchess  Catherine  of  Sax«>ny.  Brunswick  and  Liinebei| 

is  adorned  with  good  woodcuts. 
In   England   it  was  translated,  under   the   title  of  "  The   B3'rthe  of  Mank] 

(London,  L'tGri),  b}-  a  Dr.  Haynalde.     ill.i 
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Tbe  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  devil  upon  prejrnant  and  Ijing-in  women  was 
■0  Wtemt,  that  it  was  a  common  opinion  that  he  of^en  substituted  "changelings" 
ihe  natural  children,  and  Luther,  with  all  his  intellectual  power,  declared  that 
B  chan'^elingi  could  be  di8tin)CuiHhed  by  their  loud  cries,  faecal  evacuations 
leisten !)  etc.  Monsters  originated  from  the  Riiis  of  their  parents  etc.  In  cephalic 
ion  the  author  j^ives  the  following;  directions:  **  Die  kindend  frouw  (soil)  durch 
Hebarom  zu  dem  Bett  verordnet  und  ^elegt  werde  mit  dem  honpt  nider  und  dem 
I  hober.  [>ie  Hebamm  aber  sol  vor  der  frouwen  sitzen,  sie  warten,  wjsen,  leiten, 
fbeo  und  bucken,  das  kind  mit  beeden  schenckeln  sampt  dem  Urssle  hinder  oder 
ich  gejcen  der  frouwen  riigken  schyben,  damit  es,  mit  dem  houptlein  umbkeert  mit 
Iter  hurt  werden  konne."  (Schroder.) 

LuDOVicus  BoNACioLUS  (BuonaccioH,  about  1540), 
ofessor  in  Fernira,  discusses  natural  pregnancy  and  parturition,  and  believes  that 
)man  could  bring  forth  as  nmny  as  150  children  — too  small  a  number,  at  least  if 
Joam  all   the   ova   which   perish    without   bearing   fruit.     Other   handbooks   for 
m'ves,  some  of  which  were  pun?ly  gyna*eological  in  their  contents,  were  written  by  : 

XiroL.  RocHECs  (al)out  1542^  a  physician  of  Paris  ; 

Matth.  Corn  ax  (about  1550),  a  professor  in  Vienna ; 

AxT.  Maria  Venusti  (about  1562)  :  the  versatile 

Fabrich's  ab  Aqj'apende.nte,  will)  fixed  the  duration  of  involution 
ftecn  daj'S ; 

Realdo  Columbo  ; 

THADDyErs  DuNrs,  author  of  -  Muliebriuin  morborum  omnis  genesis, 
?ciia  etc.",  Strassbursij,  1 5G5  ; 

SriPio  Mercurio  ((leron.  Mercurii,  died  1()02)  of  Rome,  a  surgeon  and 
linican  monk  (La  commare  o  raccoglitrice); 

Adam  Loxiceri's  (1528-158(1),  eity-physician  of  Frankfort: 

Ambrosh'S  Papen  (about  1580)  ; 

JoH.  WiTTicii  (1537-1596)  of  Weimar,  ordinary  physician  in  Arnstadt; 

David  FIerliciis  (1557-16:56)  ; 

Bald.  Ronsbei's  (about  1597)  ; 

Martin  Akakia,  professor  at  Paris  (15:59-1588)  ; 

(tERVAI8  de  la  TorciiE  (about  1587),  and 

LorisE  BouROEOis  (Boursier,  born  1564),  who  was  tniuttated  in  Par(*'s 
ol  for  midwives  in  the  iI6tel-]>ieu. 

The  Di.^eases  of  Children  were  separately  treated,  as  we  have  seen,  as  early  as  the 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  During  the  course  of  the  16th  century  this  subject  was  also 
a«ed  by  Lobera  d'  Avila  (1551 ) ;  Hioron.  Mercurialis  (15H:i) ;  P.  Seb.  Michelburj: 

Aastrius,  1540),  even  in  a  popular  style,  as  in  "Kin  Repnient  dt^r  Gesundheit 
iejunxen  Kinder"  etc.,  Frankfort.  154!>;  Quirinus  Apollinaris,  a  new  Albertus 
IDS  ("ron  Weibern"  etc.,  1549);  .Kmil.  Vezosius  of  Arezzo  discussed  fecunda- 

preffnancy  and  parturition  in  hexameter  verse  (1598).  [To  these  we  may  add 
ello  Vcltori  (Victorius,  Leonellus  Faventinus,  died  1520),  a  professor  in  Bologna, 
author  of  '*  De  esjsritudinibus  infantum  tnictatus"  ( In^olstadt,  1544):  Thomas 
er.  whoiie  "  Regiment  of  life,  wliereunto  is  added  u  treatise  on  pestilence  and  a 
of  children"  (I^ndon,  1544),  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  and  Michele  Colombo, 
til,  and  commentator  upon  the  writings,  of  Mercuriali.  (De  morbis  puerorum, 
re,  1600).     n.] 
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4.    THE  REFORM  OF  NORMAL,  AND  SIMULTANEOUS  FOUNDATION  OF  PATHGLOe- 
IGAL  ANATOMT.    THE  FOUNDING  OF  PHYSIOLOGT. 

Moiuliiu)  liiid  alri'jidy  made  iri)cginning  in  the  erectiou  of  the  science 
of  aiuitoiny  on  the  basis  of  the  examination  of  the  human  cadaver,  but  tbe 
structure,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pushed  forwanl  only  very  slowly  after  hii 
day.  It  was  not  until  the  Kith  century  that  it  advanced  rapidly  and  U-caae 
independent,  through  tlie  refutation  of,  and  its  emancipation  from,  liie 
doctriui^s  of  (talen.  In  this  work  Vesalius  took  the  lead  of  all  othen. 
Through  his  exertions  was  etfected  that  which  we  may  proi>erly  call  th* 
reform  of  anatomy,  Rud  thus  too  the  preparatory  excavations  were  mafc 
for  the  foundations  of  pathological  anatomy  and  'physiology. 

At  first  sorioiis  errors,  hati<lcil  down  from  Antiquiiy.  proved  ^zeniiini'  liintimncrtW 
II  far  jrrjiiuler  advftni'oinent.  Sueli  was  tho  (JalpiiiL-  doctrine  thui  the  arlorirf -=iw 
thej'  were  enipfv  in  the  cadaver,  contained  only  the  vital  spirirs,  and  that  \ht  \ifl» 
alone  contain«'d  ld(»od  ;  that  tlie  blood  llowcd  forwards  in  the  veins  during;  iii>pirat:»«i. 
an«l  huelvwartls  in  expiration,  without  returning  to  the  heart,  and  was  tniirelvcofr 
sumed  in  th«;  ])ro(M's««es  of  nntrition.  I'nited  to  tliis  was  tho  further  error  that  W 
bh)o<l  and  tho  rn/iilmu  iuimtnm  oozerl  tliroujrh  tlie  septum  ventricuionim  from  W 
ri«j:ht  to  thi^  left  hiilfof  tho  hesirt.  M«»ret)ver  Inrne  pore-shaped  anastomoses' bei»«« 
the  veins  (as  well  as  lietwoen  the  !irteri«».<i  wore  everywhere  sought,  and,  in  spitef'fli* 
discoverv  of  the  valve<  of  the  vi-iu-  and  tlie  detection  of  the  im  per  in  inability  of  til 
septum,  in  spiti*  to«i  of  tlio  reuKnal  of  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  veins  lo^'k tw 
oriiriti  from  tlie  liver.  ;niatoinists  wen*  unnhle  to  free  themstdves  from  theoldioe* 
Thus  only  tlif  I l>l\A  of  the  le.^.s:i-r  circulation  was  discovered.  Thi*  vital  (spirits 
still  supposed  to  lltiw  throuiih  the  arterie.<  into  the  body,  that  is  info  flie  veinasndllt 
brain,  where  tin*  animal  .>pirits  were  separated.  {Compare  (talen  ami  Anci<< 
Medicine  in  (i»'neral. ' 

a.    Anatomy. 

iu:isiiiin-li  :is  i]  \\:i>  for  the  nio^t  ptirl  entirely  uncultivated,  as  wtdl  as  l:in?fr 
falsi fieu  \i\  infcrenco  «liMwii  tmni  tin*  anatomy  of  t hi*  lower  animals,  fiirniw 
a  fruitfnl.  as  widl  as  snii.ililc,  field  for  the  accjiiisition  of  mctlical  faot'.tll 
creation  «>f  nn'dicjil  principles,  and  for  nmncroiis  <liscoveries.  Tbes*  •<■ 
lieaiMMJ  toi:etlier  in  M  proportion  utterly  iinpossjlde  at  a  later  peri<Ml.  Hi 
in:in  anatomy  owed  the  Metive  cnltnre  wlTn-li  it  received  in  Italy  dnrin;!lil 
null  ecntnry.  :is  in  tin-  Aie\:in'lrian  perioil.  tt»  the  fancy  of  c(»ntein|Kn^ 
prinees.  inclnilinir  the  pi ►[»(■>.  Withont  iheir  patronage  the  htnnan  Inidil 
necessary  for  lis  prosecution  wonbl  not  Imvc  been  accessible.  WherWI 
these  were  wanlinvr.  as  in  tiernnmy  cte.,  anatomy  remained  in  a  laiitfui 
inir  condition,  even  as  inte  as  the  tlii'oliold  of  the  present  eentury.  FW 
tiu*  necessary  comparison  <►!'  ^lalcnic'  or  :uiimal )  anatomy  with  lUe 
human  anatomy,  in  order  to  refute  the  I'oiiner  ami  to  separate  it  fWtn it 
latt<»r.  :i  hcLriimini:  of  the  later  science'  of  comparative  anatomy  wag  M 
wise  made. 

1.    Ver<:dins  wa<  the  first  io  dreiai*-  that  ^laNn's  anatomy  was  based  upon  ihec 
tion  «)f  the  lower  animals. 
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'J'^®  <»CDim»rit  p)<>»et^r  of  anatomy  and  the  positive  lendency  in  general 

«H  tW  ucw  nicHlical  science  was  the  ingenious,  indefatigable,  dauntless, 

•wiHi  md  self-sacTitielno:  Uennan-Beljiian  iuvestigatf.^r. 

iKMKA?  VBSALiift  ( bom  Dee.  3L  1514.  died  Oct.  2, 1504)  of  Brussels. 

Hv  It  was  who  first,  and  for  a  long  period  alone,  boldly  an«l  ixTsistently 

iwtefl  by  facts,  and  not  (like  Theophraslus  von  Hobenhciin )  hy  ftpoeii- 

11$.  the  popolar  reverence  far  the  authority  of  Galen's  animal  anatomy, 

1  it  if  not  among  all  his  *'onlemporanes,  at  least   for  I  he  future, 

h^  'by  placiMl  oliservaMon  tn  possession  of  its  rights.     In  this  task  he 

the  Hrst  to  employ  wood-ents  drawn  after  nature  in  illustration  of  his 
'  il  worksJ  and  thus  to  furnish  a  good  substitute  for  direct  per- 
il jieHion  to  those  who  could  not  themselves  make  draeections,  a 
mss  wbose  unmber.  for  reixaons  easily  eoneeivable,  was  at  that  perlml  very 
rgp.  Fortunately  .loh.  ^^te^jhan  von  Calcav  (Kalkery  a  pupil  of  Titian 
)d  Ati  rxcellent  artist,  was  at  his  couimand,  and  the  name  of  this  artist 
i»  l^pvn  piirlieularly  immortalized  by  the  pkites  of  Vesjdius, 

AlmcN^t  everywhere  Vesalius  plnred  himself  In  express  opjMittition  to 

tien*     Thus  he  deni€*d  the  existence  of  the  i»s  intermaxillare  in   adults. 

hi  llic  composition  of  the  Inferior  maxilla  i>f  two  bones.     In  like  manner 

^  rmluci^d  Galen's  seven   bones  of  the  sternum  to  three,  and  gave  t»»  the 

kcram  (and  coccyx)  five  or  sisc  pieces,  instead  of  the  three  of  Galen.     Itj 

;>posTtic>n  tr»  the  latter  \'esaliui<  .nls<»  establisheil  the  existeuee  of  ruarrow 

iKines  of  the  hand,^  ami  refutetl  his  assinn[)lion  of  an  irnputrescible 

the  lieartt  as  well  as  hi«  assertron   of  the  strong    curvature  of  the 

of  the  upper  arm  and  the  thigh,      lie  maintained  that   nerves  ami 

ui^dc^   stood  in  no  relatifm    of  pro|iortioniite  strength  tu  esich  other,  for 

stDttt   serves  were   distributed  to  small    muscles,    iiud    convi^rseJy ; 

tendons  were  similar  in   constitution  to  the  ligamcnls  and  not  to 

ir  les,  that   the  hitter  were  iu  some  n»8[M»ct9  in<lependent,      Vesalius 

niefl  the  cxistcnoe  of  a  general  muscle  i*f  the  skiu,  proved  that  the  int^r- 

b||l  muscles  merely  separate  the  rilm  from  each  other,  without  either  ex* 

^^Png  or  contracting  the  thorax  ;  diseartled  the  origin  of  the  vena  cava 

lleritir  fn>m  the  liver,  the  assumption  of  cotyledons  iu  the  human  female, 

ff       -    mtion  of  the  Iwrnes  of  the  symphysis  during  pnrturlttou  et^.  —all 

It  ion  to  Gah*n.     Hi*  first  tlescribetl  the   ecmrse  of  tl»e  vena  axygos 

thr  snU'lavian  vein,  the  ductus  veuosus,  the  absence  of  the  rete  mira- 

tbe  brain,  the  live  cerebral  ventricles  and  the  non-glandular  charac- 


were:    "  l>e   corporiM   humnni   fiibricii    libri    septem ",     Basil,    l5iH;     mid 
iitD  df  t'abrica  corporis  liuirmni  libmnim  epitome",  Basil,  K>K1     In  defence 
irofka  be  iibo  wrote .    '*  Gabr.  Cuoei  Mediolanensis  apolojjiie  Franu.  Pntei 
Gftteni  xaatorne   exunien",   VeneL^    l^^iii,    and    "Atuiiumicarum    Gubrletis 
llopi»li  Qb*ervfttionum  ^xatnen",  Venet,  1564.     (H.) 

rim  ttieet*  tblg  fuel  b.v  Mtyliti^  \u  discoverer  *'  Vesiinns*  (one  of  the  amenities 
eoiitrnvurgial  literature  in  that  do.\  ^  and  a-ssumin^  that  the  boues  of  the  hand 
1 4ifer«ot)j  conatructKl  in  the  days  of  Galen  t     j  Hj 
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ter  of  the  caruncles  ;  gave  a  description  of  the  vestibule  of  the  ear  aid  j 
the  long  process  of  the  malleus,  the  tensor  tympanl  muscle,  the  hib}7iilk,  j 
the  sphenoid  bone,  the  mediastinum,  the  peritoneum  and  omentum,  tb  j 
cardia  and  p\'lorus,  the  fornix  and  septum  pellucidum,  the  moveiDenuof] 
the  brain  etc.  ct<r. — proof  enough  that  he  overturned  the  old  anatoniyiij 
all  points,  replaced  it  with  a  new  science,  and  added  eveu  to  the  latter  iNr| 
<li8coveries  !  Of  course  Vesalius  was  no  more  exempt  than  any  other  a 
from  individual  erroi^.  and  those  of  his  own,  and  the  past,  age  !  Tiliaiil 
his  view  the  veins  alone  were  bloodvessels,  while  the  arteries  wero  still ( 
riei*8  of  the  vital  spirits  and  simply  appendages  of  the  veins.  In 
manner  he  still  assumed  originally  the  existence  of  pores  in  Ihes 
ventriculoruni,  and  it  was  not  until  1543  or  1555  that,  under  the  lead ef| 
other  anatomists,  he  gave  up  this  idea.  These  are  all  mere  shai 
necessary  to  the  brilliancy  of  the   picture  I 

A'esalius  had  the  extremely  rare  fortune  to  find  favorable  comiiti 
for  the  i)crfoction  and  realization  of  his  great  endowments  as  an  anaU 
and  physician  in  his  family  and  in  his  age.     Tie  was  also  fortunate! 
to  strike  upon  :i  subject  alniosl  entirely  unworked  and  readily  aceessiWel 
tlie  senses.     Scion  of  a  family  of  physicians    -  his  gi-eat  grcat-grandfal 
Peter  of  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  a  physician,  his  great  graodfal 
Johann  von  Wessele  (who  subsecjuently  immigrated  as  a  professor  to) 
vain,   for  which  reason  the  family  came  to  Belgium  and  changed  itsi 
was    physician    to    the  emperor    Maximilian,    his  grandfather  (Eberhii 
again  was  a  physician  —  he  himself  was  also  the  son  of  the  apothecair  < 
a  relative  of  Charli's  \'..  whose  attention  was  thus  directed  to  bim. 
addition  to  all  these  fortunate  circumstances,  he  was  able  to  attend  the  I 
schools,  at  a  time  when  anatomy  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  air  I    Hei 
ni'ver  lacking  in  assiduity,  zeal  and  strength  of  character,  qualities  vhk 
in  contrast   to   the   certainly    ran*    favors  of   ft)rtune  already   mentim 
redonndfd  to  his  credit  I     His  primary   rdncation   he  receiveil  in  IjODT 
Subsequrnlly  lit'  was  able  to  go  to  Montpellier  and  Paris,  where  the  an 
mist  (initio  (inidi  (Vidus  Vidins.  died    l')!)!!)  of   Florence,    the  friend* 
UenvLMHito  r 'lllni.  with  whom  he   lived  for  a  long  time  in    I^aris.  and  I 
restless  Winther.  ^^^Jiintht'r)  ol   Andernachon  the  Rhine,  both  at  this  | 
residing  in  l*aris.  wen*  his  teacluMs.     Jacob.  Sylvius  (l>ulK)is,  died  155 
the  famous  practical  anatomist  i  discoverer  of  the  fissure  and  ac«)ucduct^ 
Sylvius,  the  musch's  of  the  ealf  of  the  leg,  the  panniculus  etc.).  wboj 
names  to  the  ves.sels  and   muscles  and  sug«rested  the  injection  of  thei 
sels.  was  also  one  of  his  teachers.     The  most  fani  )us  of  his  fellow  studi 
under  Sylvius  was  Sorvetns.     Sylvius,  however,  as  is  often   the  case 
teachers  and   pupils,   in   his  eftorts  to  uphold  the  .ri'rient  Oalcn.  In 
afterwards  the  chief  of  Vesalius's  opponents.     With  the  olyect  of  defei 
(lalen  he  a.sserted  that  the  perfectly  straight  thigh   bones,  which,  as  r 
one  saw.  were  not  curvetl  in  acicordance  with  the  teachings  of  Galen.  ^ 
the  result  of  the  narrow  trowsers  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  they  I 
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!en  curved  in  their  natural  condition,  when  uninterfered  with  by  art ! 
9,  at  this  time  animal  dissections  exclusively  were  practised,  and  it 
tlj  after  bis  return  home  —  in  his  20th  year — to  Louvain  that 
8  was  able,  at  considerable  risk  to  himself,  to  steal  a  human  skele- 
•m  the  gallows.     Soon  after  he  entered  the  military  service  as  sur- 

position  which,  by  the  investigation  of  dead  bodies,  he  made  fruit- 
:he  attainment  of  the  object  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  23  years  he 
I  pix>fe8sor  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  where  at  first  he  lectured  in 
ince  with  the  doctrines  of  Galen,  but  subsequently  independently  of 

Vesalius  also  taught  in  Pisa  and  Bologna  at  this  period  when  he 
lis  chief  work.  In  the  year  1543  he  was  called  to  Belgium  as  phy- 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  in  this  position  he  came  also  to 
ly. 

I  soon  as  his  book  made  its  appearance  it  awakened  opposition 
here.  In  the  front  rank  of  his  opponents  was  the  professor  of 
y  at  Home, 

lrtolommeo  Eustacchi  (died  1574), 

>verer  of  the  Eustachian  tube  (1562;  he  regarded  it  as  adapted  to  conduct 
out  of  the  ear,  and  to  receive  medicines),  the  stapes,  the  modiolus  of  the 
the  membranous  cochlea,  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  the  origin  of  the  optic 
he  sixth  cerebral  nerves,  and  the  supra-renal  capsules.     He  described  the 
of  the  throat  and  neck,  the  thoracic  duct,   the  four  pulmonar}*  veins,  the 
:c.,  and  prepared  some  anatomical  plates,  famous  for  their  artistic  perfection, 
ere  first  found  and  published  by  Lancisi  in  the  18th  century.     With  him  were 
I  their  opposition  to  Vesalius  : 
.ANCI8GUS  PuTEUS  (about  1562)  of  Yercelli,  and 
B.  Dryander  (Eichmann,  died  1560)  of  the  Wetteraw, 
r  in   Marburg,  but  a  man  of  little  importance   (Anutomia^  pars  ))rior  etc., 
,  1537): 

LTTEO  Realdo  COLOMBO  (bom  1490  ?,  died  1559)  of  Cremona, 
knd  prosector  of  Vesalius.     He  dpscribed  the  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum, 
Tides  of  the  larynx,  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscles,   the 
B  omohyoideas,  the  thyroid  gland  and  its  increased  size  in  women,  which 
1  m  fullness  of  their  necks  (Fuhr)  etc.     Sul)8equently  he  was  the  successor  of 

at  Padua,  but  most  ungrntrful  to  his  master.  Colombo  was  an  especially 
eoiofcist,  and  likewise  an  excellent  practical  obstetrician,  the  6rst  who  com- 
e  doctrine  of  the  cnlbuie.  He  likewise  was  the  first  who  demonstrated 
»ntallr  that  the  blood  passed  from  the  lungs  into  the  pulmonary  veins.  That 
I  on  further  into  the  lefl  ventricle,  thus  establishing  tlie  lesser  circulation  from 
of  the  heart  to  the  other,  this  he  did  not  expressly  teach,  but  it  was  reserved 
ej.     Seri-et  as  well  as  Colombo  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  the  "spiritus", 

boib  had  only  approximations  to  the  correct  idea  of  the  lesser  circulation, 
vafl  the  first  who  recognized  this  as  a  pure  circulation  of  blood.  Colombo 
t  reaponsibility  of  having  been  the  first  person  to  perform  vivisection  upon 
tead  of  hogs,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  were  nnnoying  by  their  squealing. 
ther  band,  however,  there  appeared  us  partisans  of  Vesalius, 
[>v.  FiLiPPO  INORAS8IA8  (1510-1580)  of  Rccalbuto  in  Sicily, 
•  at  Naples,  the  most  accurate  osteologist  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  best 
Its; 
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GiAMBATTisTA  Canano  (1515-1579), 
u  professor  at  Forraru,  and  ordinary  physician  of  the  duke  of  that  city,  who  doal 
first  in  1516  the  valves  of  the  veins  (though,  according:  to  I^ndois.  they  wenriiii 
known  to  Thoodoret,  bishop  of  Syria),  and  also  pave  a  very  accurate  de^cripM 
tlie  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  latter  physician,  however,  did  note 
ver3'  enerjretirally  into  th<»  contest. 

As  the  fume  of  Vcsalius  innvascd.  so  also  did  the  op|M>sitii>n  to 
work,  und  lU'Cordiiiirly  Charles  A',  reqiiestod  tlio  Faculty  of  Salaiuma 
examine  into  the  orlho<U)xy  of  the  book.  Here  again  that  enlighle 
body  rendere<l  tiieir  decision  in  the  Interests  of  ^lerseeuted  si'lenirlS 
Vesalins,  however,  weary  with  the  opposition  eneoiintered  in  Italy,  retn 
to  hi.»<  home,  and  thence  wi-nt  to  Basel  (he  lefl  here  a  skeleton  whirh  il 
preserved  K  The  U\{Wr  ehanire  was  made  partly  in  the  interests  i if  a 
edition  of  his  book,  partly  to  deliver  lectures  in  that  city.  Kinallv  l*hili 
called  th(»  w:niderini:  investi^rator  to  Ma<lrid  as  his  physician.  Bnt 
Mi^ain  he  snllered  renewed  perseciutions.  especially  from  the  priests,  vhc 
clenrly  that  a  portion  of  the  liirht  with  which  A'esalius  was  ilinminiiil 
body  must  also  f:dl  upon  the  lielief  in  immortality  and  the  n.*siinvclioi 
that  the  lalicr  would  thus  finally  be  broken  into  fra*rnients. 
mI.so  .sjiid  that  duriuii  the  dissection  of  a  Spanish  woman  si^rns  o 
were  still  observed  or  nccnrdinir  to  another  version  of  the  story,  as  Ve 
was  dissectiuir  the  mistress  of  a  prie.st  he  discovered  some  disasn 
results  of  priestly  potency  :  perhaps  the  latter  circumstance  may 
iriven  oriirjn  to  the  former  calumnious  story.  However  this  may  bi 
much  persecuted,  irritable  aucl  impetu<>us.  rather  than  jx<»oii  ami  dii 
relonuer  and  cliampion  of  the  truth,  in  a  tit  of  iti-hnmor.  uuilert^ 
pilirrimaix»'  to  Jerusalem,  lie  came  near  losing  his  life  by  S!>hipwred 
died  on  his  return,  upon  the  island  of  Zante.  of  a  disease  mnti 
throuirh  the  accidiMit.  to  whieii  he  ha<l  lu'cn  exposed,  and  just  at  tb 
when  he  was  h«>iioral)ly  reiaih'd  to  l*a(bia  as  a  professor. 

We  may  cnii^i(h*r  as  a  predecessor  of  \'esalins  the  already  luen 
<Ji.\co\i()  Ukhkn«..\hio  of  Carpi. 
who  wji-  a  ]iinU'-<nr  at  l{oln;:nii  Irom  l.'»(rj  to  bVJT,  in  which  bitter  year  he  wi 
lo  FtTi-ara  hani^hi'il.  a^  it  w.miM  .<«MMn.  liy  tin*  justifiable  hatred  of  the  Bo]< 
lb'  tirsT  <lis<»'i;t»'«l  >\vla.',  i\u*\  tli»Mi  nuiin-rous  human  bodies,  and  also  defend! 
\\\<  eni'iuif>  sai'l  praotisiMli  vivis»Mtiotis  an«l  iMMltM-asty'  upon  eoii\ieis.  He' 
tir>t  111  «l«--.Tilif  till-  OS  ha«.ilan'  ami  tlif  -inii^  -pln-noidei,  the  latter  of  which  1 
si«icr»')|  tne  >oint'«*  .»r' t-atanh  .  th«'  ni'Mniiraiia  ivrupani.  concernini:  the  or  i  sin  of 
wlierluM"  iVojii  tin-  auilitory  iktm^-.  or  tVouj  the  rnniinjres.  ho  however  rnina 
'loul»t.  lb-  aK<»  «ii"'i'riiH'.l  iiM'xaciiy  tlie  tnii<rh»>  of  the  eyt'.  the  Cf rebral  tm 
\\\o  clioroiti  pli'Xiis  tlif  piiMT.I  'ilaml.  tin'  eoini-xinn  of  thi*  ventricles  with  the 
of  tin*  spinal  t-oni,  th<-  al)Si'n<'o  of  n»»rve-i'oi»ts  in  tin'  i't»relielhnn.  ihe  ppinal  00 
eerviral  mrvi-^.  tin*  ]ninrta  lafhrynialia.  «a-cnni.  imniforni  appendix  etc.  B 
tanirht   that    then'   wt-ie   n>»  jn.rts   in  th*    srfifiim  I't  nfrinuhn  nm.   that   the  veil 

1.  'I'liis  rrini»'.  in  ('<jriseipii'n«i»  j^t  tln'  nn«*xainple<i  innnoralty  which  prewi 
Itaiv  at  t)ii>  tinn'  and  still  later,  was  liv  n«»  tn«'ans  unt'omnion.  There  «m 
hooks  upon  all  ^^orts  of  pt)s*:ilile  and  inipropor  variotii's  of  sexiiid  intercoii 
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i«  possessed  valves  at  the  heart,  and  that  valves  also  existed  between  the  auricles 
tntricles  of  that  orfsan.  By  the  injection  into  the  veins  of  fluids,  which  made 
tppemninee  upon  the  papillae,  he  settled  the  question  whether  the  kidneys  were 
»  organs  of  urination,  and  cleared  np  the  course  of  the  abdominal  veins. 

kmong  his  contemporaries  the  following  were  anatomists  of  importance  : 
SicoLAUs  Massa  (1499-1569), 

rticimn  of  Venice,  who,  in  his  **  Liber  introductorios  anatumia?"  etc.,  15o6,  des- 
i  mmny  thinjiis,  includinjj;  the  raasclea  of  the  face  and  submental  region,  the 
lOD  of  the  stomach,  the  lymphatics  of  the  kidneys,  the  accessaries  of  the  female 
|b1  organs,  and  the  choroid  plexuses,  in  which  latter  he  80U)>;ht  for  the  .soul,  fle 
(^covered  mnch  that  was  new,  and  corrected  some  of  the  old  idens,  e.  ^.  the 
jtions  of  the  bladder,  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  scrotum,  the  lun^-tissues.  the 
I  pair  of  nerves  etc.  (Sigm.  Purjesz,  sen.).  lie  likewise  described  Cesarean 
ton. 

AxDRRAS  LAiirxA  (died  1500)  of  Segovia. 

The  f«dlowinu[  physicians  continued  mainly  followers  of  Galen  :  Loys 
li£  (Latinized  A'assieus  :  the  French  form  Levasseur  is  incorrect,  as  well 
Ik  conversion  of  Loys  into  Ludovicus.  It  should  be  properly  Lodoicus) 
Bhilons-sur  Marne.  (rompendium  of  anatomy.^   15r)!>.  with  anatomical 

Charles  Estienne  (JStcpbanus.  I50ii-15tJ4j  of  Paris, 
ipil  of  Sylvius,  and  a  man  of  liberal  idea.s  (lie  was  arrested  for  here.^y  and  died 
riion).  who,  in  an  illustrated  work,  gave  Iii.s  own  views  on  desmolojry,  ehondrology 
4mteolo)ET,  and  described  the  differences  between  the  white  and  jiray  matter  of  the 
■,  between  venous  and  arterial  bloo<l,  and  the  pl.reriic  nerve;  and 
OriLLACMK  RoNDELET,  who  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  most  important  anatomist  alter  Vesalius  (whose  pupil  he  had  been), 
itfly  disLingnisbed  as  a  man  and  as  a  savant  by  his  sense  of  justice,  his 
PMty  and  his  gentleness,  was 

^Oabrikle  Falloppio  (Fallopia.  Fanoi)pia.  FaUopio.  Fallopius.  152::^- 
B)  of  Modena. 

nd  studied  in  Padua,  and  visited  Greece  and  France.  At  the  uge  of  twenty-four 
•il  appointed  professor  at  Ferrara,  and  subsequently  tilled  the  same  po.«<ition  at 
H  and  finally  in  Padua.  The  fact  that  even  Fnlloppio  did  not  .shrink  from 
plints  the  jsift  of  some  convicts,  and  then  poisoning  them  —  indeed,  when  the 
txperioient  proved  a  failure,  he  tried  it  npiin  with  better  success  —  is  character- 
if  the  zeal  of  the  age  in  the  inve.stitintion  of  the  humnn  body,  and  of  the 
iOQ8  ideA  that  might  makes  ri<:ht  towards  tho.se  guilty  before  the  law  ! 
a  bin  numerous  discoveries  and  descriptions  we  mention  those  of  the  aqnteductus 
kli.  the  foramen  ovale,  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea,  the  chorda  tympani, 
lUDtniE  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  of  the  petrosal   and  sphrnoirlal  sinuses  (he 


Vfty  gives  the  full  title  of  this  work  "  Ludovici  Va.ssa*)  Catalannensis  In  Anntoinen 
^Orporia  hamani  Tabular  quatnor",  Lutetia\  l.')l().  The  qu(>stioii  of  its  authorship 
^  diapnted.  Some  authoritie.^^  ascribe  it  to  Loys  Vasse,  a  nativ(>  of  Catalonia. 
^d  pupil  of  Sylvius:  others  to  Jean  Vas.ses  ( Va.ssa'iis)  of  Meaiix  in  Brie,  dean 
if  the  Faculty  of  Paris  in  \iyiVl  and  an  eminent  ilippocrati.'-t.  Kloy  says  if  the 
•ttthor  was  born  in  Catalonia  he  should  be  called  "Catalanus",  instead  ot 
'  Catalannensis'*,  which  means  a  nativ(>  of  CliAlons-sur-Marne.     (H.I 
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-demonstrated  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  the  foDtaSf  as  well  as  the  fact  that  tWI 
.vternum  consists  of  seven  bones,  and  the  foetal  lower  jaw  of  two  bootrs  :  d 
muscles  of  the  forehead,  occiput  and  tongue ;  the  three  scaleni ;  the  obliqui  Mm 
the  so-called  Poupart's  lijrament:  the  so-called  ralrula  KJaahini;  the  . seminal  id 
hymen.  clitoriK,  ovaries,  ovarian  tubes  in  the  human  female^  (Rufusof  EpbcN 
seen  thr^m  in  sheep i.  round  ligaments:  the  lymphatic  vessels;  tripeminuf.  M 
anij  j^losso-pharyngeal-nervep,  nervous  ganglia  etc.  He  showed  that  the  meat 
of  the  brniii  have  no  part  in  the  origin  of  nerves  etc.  Falloppio  was  a  ninof 
versatility,  and  u  practical  surgeon  and  author.  Rewrote  even  on  medicinal 4 
.syphilis  >he  recommendfd  condoms  of  linen,  and  was  an  anti-mercarialist;  lai 
subjectji. 

A  piij>il  of  Falloppio  was  tho  Dutchman 

VriuiiKR  KoYTER  ( ir^U-lOiJO)  of  (trrmingen. 
who,  after  .«.frvin*r  us  a  military  surgeon,  settled   in   Nuremberg.      He  destcribi 
facial  canal,  the  labyrinth,  muscles  of  the  eye-brows,  and  was  the  first  to  deseri 
anterior  and  two  posterior  spinal  nerve-roots  etc.     Other  renowned  anatomisUt 
♦III}-  w«'n* : 

IIiKuoNYMi  s  Fabricits  AH  Aqiapkndexte  (1537-lGllV). 
llie  very  eniinoiit  teacher  of  Harvey  1  who  owed  much  to  his  suggestions  —  tbeg 
f»raisc  ))rolmbly  which  could  be  given  himt,  a  pupil  and  successor  of  Fallopfi 
won  de.>«i'rM.M]  credit  i>y  his  teachings  regarding  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and  hisi 
III  .the  history  of  devplopinent  an<l  in  comparative  anatomy.  How  carcft 
observed  may  )><>  judged  from  tho  tact  tiiat  he  knew  the  cavity  of  the  tympa 
tlie  m*w-born  was  filled  with  inncus.  u  fuct  rediscovered  in  our  day. 

( NisTAXZo  Varolio  (1 7)43-1 575 ). 
profes-ior  at    IJoloirfiu,    ordlnarv   phy.slcian    of  the  pope,   who    described  the 
eomriii.ssiin'.  criis  cereljri.  }in<l  the  nervous  system  in  general: 

(Jul.  0:sark  Aranzio  (1 53(1-1 5S0), 
professor  ni  Holotinu  and  :i  )>iipil  of  .Mag^i.  who  also  studied  the  ner%'oaf  1 
and  described  the  pes  hippocampi.  Ih^  likewise  discovered  the  levator  pt 
superioris  and  coraco-bracliialis  nMi>cies,  the  foramen  ovale,  ductus  arterio«ns.e 
Arantii  etc.,  an<l  was  nc^niainted  witli  the  contracted  pelvis  as  the  chief  a 
ilitruMilt  labor,  and  the  muscular  nature  of  the  uterus,  before  Kabricius,  tod 
kn<>wlcd«;«'  of  ih»'se  facts  is  usually  ascribed. 

C.r.SALl'INO. 
wli«)ni  tli<'  ltalian^  desired-  to  stani[i  as  the  discoverer  of  the  ccmiplete  cird 
(hei>  said  to  have  'oei-n  the  iir.«t  to  employ  the  term  circulatio).  although  k 
as-sunwd  thai  only  a  portion  oi  the  blood  pas.sed  through  tho  lungs,  anotkl 
pa>>iiii;  throimh  the  )»or(>s  in  the  left  ventricle.  However  we  must  grant  thst,! 
tin*  pi'<'d<'c<'.'<.'N«>r.s  of  Harvey,  he  came  n<.'arest  to  the  doctrine  of  the  completed! 
tion.  and  especially  that  he  su))Tdieci  the  data  of  the  greater  circulation.  Yftll 
far  from  chisinj:  the  <louble  circle  formed  liv  the   complete  circulation. 


I.  ]<'ullo])pi()  demonstrated  that  they  (»]M>iied  into  the  abdominal  cavity  aod^ 
connecti'd  with  the  so-callc(l  female  testicles.  The  latter  too  he  didiH 
si<l«>r  organ>  lor  the  elaboration  of  semen,  which,  according  to  his  viSI 
prepared  by  the  blood. 

'2.  The  ))rotessors  Ma/./.iorani  and  (niido  Baccelli  of  Rome  attempted  the  stBi^ 
in  l>i7f»,  and  even  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  as  the  discoveRt^ 
circulation  of  the  blood. 


.1 
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>t  tkt  Ptultia,  A  teftclier  of  Hnrvey.  und  iHscoverer  of  the  rausclessof  the  oftslde» 
Nir; 

rsTAciiio  RiTDio  (died  Itlll), 

r*l  ftUA  in  ihe  doetrioe  of  the  circtiliifion  ; 

jCliAmn'"   ^'"'roLroMlNt  of   Fermm    (diiMl   ]60a     DesciiU'd    tUe 

lilt,  IH    LAi:ttKN8  (1^)58^16011)  of  Aries, 

•r  of  Muiifiiellier  And  dubsequetitly  of  PftPia,  ^jhysiciftiMii  ordiiiar.v  of  Henry 
nrrot^  a  fnmoAiH  *  HiMitinn  unatomien  hmnftnl  eorporift^*,  which  fake«^  Galen 
protection  iind  cnntnins  little  that  is  oii-iinal.  He  in  devot«*d  to  mjsliuiBm 
itff  Ue  declar(*s.  bowevi!r,  that  tho  ktn<E  had  cnred  1500  scrofu- 
■  '■2  \u»  hiind^  upon  thpm. 
iLAiiAM  TnciUKii  (1481i-ir>r)0)  of  Basel  ; 
%l*TltKE  Rrir.  who  wrote  in  1541   the  flr&t  anatora}"  in  tbe  Ocrman 

toMON'  AtRKBTi  ( 1 540-1  fiOO).  [>rofeiiHor  ut  Wiltenhf  ig  ; 
Lix  Plotter  {\  153U^1<U4),  Uiscuvenul  the  uinpuUit  iiml  expressed 
don  a»  to  I  be  stnmjrer  injrvature  of  the  |>osteriijr  surftiee  of  ll»e  leiiH  ; 
!*i»Ait  IJai  ui.N  f  lf>rii»-ir.24  u    pnjfV*8Sor  at  Basel  ; 

H  Taa?*  il504-Uil7)  c»f  AtnsterUaTii  ; 

\fdtnmty  pbjsicliifi  of  tbe  PaJutirmte,  flclfMiffietent  cosafp  and  insignttientit 

P*o0TnirH  (1437-1507),  of  Germersbeim  in  tbe  Palatinate  ; 


»ikf>ee!tiil  credit  for  diffiising  tlit^  doctrines  of  Wuolius; 

VKU  »abotU  15B5); 

i^  VicARr,' 
Mjn  of  Si,  lUflholompw's  Ho'^pifiil,  who  wrote  in   !54K  the  first  KnglUh 
liOiT.  10  which  he  foitttws*  ihi-  Aucient*^  pspeciftlly  Hulen; 

in  I^ndon  in  1^51^  h  "  Tft^nrynt^  of  An<vtuuii»? "  with  HI)  copi*€r-plate», 
r^micftl  work  no  itlu^trnt^d  in  Rnif Innd ; 

IVlcikry  hiia  been  mentioned  before  p.  AM,  in  connection  with  the  charter- 
cnild  of  bftrh<^r-iiurpeonH  In  1512,  Ois  hook  wn«  entitled  "The  Knjclisb* 
k^ure,  or  the  true  Anatomj  of  mun'i)  body",  London,  1548,  1577,  in  Hvo  , 
;43  in  'Ito.  Acrofding  lo  MwTijEetUM,  Dou^lnx  and  other  ftuthorities,  an 
of  rh«  hiimiin  body  in  two  books  was  written  by  VVilham  llorinnn  of 
►J,  An  Englishman  who  died  in  15:15.  The  title  of  this  work,  when  and 
mtkB  pabbfthed,  in  what  fun)£ua;ie  it  wa&  written  and  whctht^r  riunnun 
M  m  physiciftn  are  all  unknown  to  the  translator.  (H.) 
lt>  Eloj,  Tluima;!  Gemini  was  a  foreiitn  arlisan  and  skilful  chi^iiiver 
iled  ♦«  liOndon  in  the  early  part  nf  tbe  l^kh  century,  lie  wns  the  lirst 
rf?«(  of  Veaalius  on  cH»pp»'r,  un*!,  with  tbt?  aid  of  arinie  literary 
understood  neither  Koj^lish*  Latin  nor  anatomy  I,  auppliinl 
111  the  daacriptions  of  their  author  and  yubliebed  them  as  of  bta  own 
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Juan  A'alverdk  de  Hamusco  (al>out  1560)  of  Castilla la  ViegainSf 
autlior  of  '*  Ffistoria  dc  la  compostcion  del  cuerpo  humaiio",  Rodia,  l^5B.  lil 
copper-plfltes. 

b.    Pathological  Anatomy 

in  the  l(5tli  coiitiirv  won  iit  li?ast  a  boginning.  This,  however,  wu  fl 
the  result  of  the  search  for  curiosities,  so  prevalent  at  that  time,  thi 
natural  conseciuencec^f  the  active  anatomical  zeal  of  the  age.  orof  anvi 
ligations  having  tlirectly  in  view  the  <levelopraent  of  pathological  kood 
and  the  advancement  of  practice.  It  too  was  chiefly  employe<l  in  tbeB 
tion  of  the  views  of  the  ancient  physicians,  and  thus,  like  almost  eveijl 
(Ose  in  the  UJth  century,  acquired  a  reformative  significance. 

The  human  body  was  investigated  particularly  for  stones  aDiloi 
lions.  Stones  of  the  kidney,  bladder,  lungs,  gall-bladder,  tongue,  bni 
were  found,  and  this  fact  worked  against  (Jalen,  who  admitted  the  esil 
of  the  first  two  varieties  only.  Here  too  it  was  a  question  of  the  oh 
tion  of  reformative  facts  in  medicine,  and  Benivieni.  Konntmann.  Do 
and  Donatus  were  particularly  active  in  the  work.  'I  he  posaibilitri 
continuance  of  life  with  abscess  etc.  of  the  heart,  which  had  been  ^lea 
<Ialen,  was  also  demonstrated.  Tlcers  (jf  the  stomach,  degeneratioBi 
kidneys  and  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder  with  simultaneous  ukrenli 
the  urethra  resulting  from  gonorrhcea.  hydrometra  and  other  pnthd 
lesions  were  observed  by  hodoi'-ns.  who  has  been  already  mentioned. 
ext<4isive  .-idvances  in  pathological  anatomy  weiv  made  by  Scbenc 
(irafenberg  iwlio  published  the  first  case  of  cystic  mole)  and  Felix  P 
*  who  in  7)1  years  di-ssccted  .'5()<>  boilies.  was  the  teacher  of  all  Eum| 
yet  lefl  to  posterity  nol  one  single  truth"  ( Rohlfs),  a  fate  which  liei 
with  many  olliers.  for  it  is  not  every  <»ne  who  can  find  truths.  0 
cial  disiiuction  in  this  department  were  (iuillaume  Baillou  ( Balkl 
Koreest.  Kernel  and  others.  Koyter's  observations  on  the  changes  oh 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  conl  after  delirium,  convulsicms  and  paraUt 
surprising  for  their  delicacy. 


tiesi^nifiti.  Tlni  lirst  otliiion  w.i>  punlislicMl  under  the  Latin  title  "Conipi 
totiii^  Anjiloniiji.'  delincatio  a-n-  <'.\arala'',  London  1545,  in  folio.  ] 
editions  also  ai)pO!inMl  in  )');')!•  and  !.').')!>. 

.lohn  Hall,  an  Kn«:li.sb  surireon.  also  ])iiblished  in  15()5  a  quarto  %'olu 
taininn  a  translation  of  Lanfi!inc'.<  "  (Miirurjriu  imrvn",  a  handbook  of  M 
<*niitlt»d  'Wry  frutefuil  and  noci'ssary  briofe  worke  of  unatomie".  and  an** 
ical  expostulation  atDLinst  the  l)oastlyo  ahuters  both  of  chyrureerie  and  fl 
in  ourt*  tynic".  Tlie  ]>0()k  was  dodicatod  to  the  Company  of  Saryceoni,! 
author  states  that  the  "Chirur^ia  parva  "  had  been  already  trnnslated  ftl 
French  into  Anjilo-Saxon  sonic  liOO  years  before,  and  that  his  own  tni 
was  merely  the  conversion  of  this  An^lo-Saxon  work  into  modern  Englyk 

The  Kn<rlish  surgeon  John  Banister,  who  has  been  already  mentioMl 
also  be  noticed  here  for  his  '*  The  history  of  man  sucked  from  the  aappi 
most  approved  anatomists  of  this  present  age  etc.",  London,  1578.     (H.) 
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c.    Physiology 

acquired  incidentally  from  the  labors  of  the  anatomists  much  additional 
lOwIedge  regarding  the  action  of  the  muscles.     Thus  Falloppio  proved 
t:  the  transverse  fibres  do  not  always  preside  over  expulsion  and  the 
lique  fibres  over  retention,  as  Galen  declared,  but  that  both  functions 
ht  be  performed  b}*  fibres  of  a  ditferent  direction,  while  Vesalius  demon- 
.ted  that  longitudinal  division  of  a  muscle  did  not  deprive  it  of  con- 
Hit}'.     With  regard  to  the  internal  and  external  intercostal  muscles, 
ius  held  that  both  sets  merely  approximated  the  ribs,  while  Galen 
ieved  that  the  external  intercostals  contracted  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
therefore  expiratory  muscles,  while  the  internal  intercostals,  b}*  enlarg- 
the  cavit}'  of  the  thorax,  were  active  in  effecting  inspiration.     At  the 
nt  da}'  we  hold  conversely  the  external  intercostals  to  be  muscles  of 
tion,  the  internal,  muscles  of  expiration.     Most  of  the  muscles  too 
tested  as  to  their  action,  and,  wherever  necessary,  the  views  of  the 
ents  on  this  subject  were  rectified.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
ides  the  physicians  who  names  have  been  already  mentioned,  all  those 
held  to  modern  views,  and  a  part  too  of  the  partisans  of  Antiquity, 
>k  a  share. 

The  investigations  concerning  the  use  of  the  valves  found  in  the  heart 

the  veins,  and  the  impervious  septum  ventriculorum,  led  to  a  verj- 

re  discussion  of  the  circulation   of  the  blood.      Serveto,  a  pupil  of 

bois  in  anatomy,  was  the  first  to  teach  the  imi>erviousness  of  the  septum, 

concluded  that  the  blood  (inasmuch  as  more  of  it  went  to  the  lungs, 

gh  the  large  pulmonary  arteries,  than  was  required  for  their  nutrition), 

thorough  intermixture  with  the  pneunia  in  the  lungs — nn  intermixture 

could  not  take  place  in  either  of  the  ventricles  in  consequence  of 

diminutive  size  —  returned  again  to  tlie  heart  by  way  of  the  pulmon- 

veins.     That  the  blood  mixed  with  the  pneunia  returned  to  the  heart, 

therefore,  the  only  obscure  point  in  Serveto's  idea  of  the  lesser 

ilation.     This,  six  years  later,  was  removed  b}'  Colombo,  who  demon- 

experimentally  that  the  pulmonary  veins  contained  blood  alone. 

Ipino,   a   pupil  of  Col(»mbo,  came   still   nearer  the  truth,  since   he 

led  the  lesser  circulation  perfectly  correctly,  even  spoke  of  anasto- 

between  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the  lungs,  and  did  not  teach  that 

blood  became  intermixed  with  the  pneuma  in  the  latter  organs,  but 

ly  that  it  was  cooled  by  the  inspired  air  contained  in  the  branches  of 

bronchi  adjacent  to  the  vessels.     Yet  he  again  admitted  the  existence 

in  the  septum  ventriculorum.      lie  also  8ketche<l  correctly  the 

circulation,  but  is  obscure  in  regard  to  the  ^'  spirits  ".     ''In  animals 

the  nutriment  borne  by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  as  to  the  laboratory 

indwelling  heat,  and,  having  acquired  here  its  final  perfection,  dis- 

by  way  of  the  arteries  to  the  whole  body  by  the  working  of  the 

which  is  prepared  from  that  aliment  in  the  heart."     lie  recognized 
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the  distention  of  veins  behind  a  compressing  bandage,  thoagfa  he 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  valves  in  these  vessels.  —  After  the  disoon 
the  foramen  ovale  in  the  septum  of  the  auricles  and  of  the  ductus artd 
and  ductus  venosus,  the  fcetal  circulation  was  also  frequently  den 
correctly/ 

Even  experimental  studies  were  made  upon  the  mechanism  d 
secretion  of  urine,  and  the  physiology  of  generation  and  of  developm 
a  subject  naturally  very  popular  since  the  days  of  antiquity  down- 
cloared  up.  The  explanation  of  the  hitter  subjects  was  based  upon  if 
gat  ion  of  the  genitalia,  and  the  observation  of  incubated  eggs  ■ 
human  embryos.  Kven  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  spinal  oori 
somewhat  advanced. 

Jean  Feruel  (1485-1558),  who.  after  having  thoroughly  studied] 
sophy  and  physiology  in  Paris,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  health  tuw 
attention  to  medicine,  is  regarded  as  the  most  memorable  physidoi 
tliis  period.  Kernel  was  a  professor  at  Paris  and,  towai-da  the  close 
life,  physician-in-ordinjiry  to  Henry  11. 

The  seat  of  the  soul,  which  Kernel  considered  a  simple  substance,  repr 
individual  faculties  as  simple  functions,  was  located  iu  the  braio.  The* 
sen-^aiion  ho  held  to  ori>;inate  from  the  brain  itself,  those  of  motion  froin  il 
branos.  Kernel  considers  the  elements  actual  bodie.«,  and  assigns  To  ihein  h 
substratum  of  which  is  spiritus)  as  the  animating  principle.  He  thinks  tl 
originates  in  the  liver,  a^sicns  semen  and  testicles  to  women  as  well  as  inen,ai 
correctly  that  the  testicles  of  men  do  not  escape  throut^h  openinfcs  in  the  peri 
but  follow  this  membrane  as  a  prolongation  — in  the  two  former  ideas  followii 
in  the  latter  opposing  him. 

5.    STATE  MEDICINE  AND  PSYCHIATRY. 

A  few  ordiniinces  within  tlu'  sphere  of  st^ite  medicine  existd 
have  seen,  even  in  the  Middle  Aires  :  indeed  autopsies  were  made! 
of  poisoninjr.  This  was  the  case  particularly  in  the  numerous  ft© 
which  had  been  powerful  aids  in  the  promotion  of  general  culture  1 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  German}-.  The  c 
ordinance- of  Charles  V..  of  the  year  liVJO  or  1583  (an  extensioD 
Hamherjj  ortlinance  of  ir)07).  was,  however,  the  ffrst  etfort  to  de 
definitely   and  connectedly  the  cases   in  which  the  judge  should  t 

1.  For  a  more  complete  account  of  tlie  j^radual  development  of  the  true  1 

the  circulation,  the  reader  is  advised  to  consult  I)r.  J.  C.  Dalton's  "Dw 
the  Circulation",  ( Phila.  lS>^4i,  a  work  admirable  both  for  its  tboroQf^ 
for  the  clear  and  interestinj:  htyle  in  wliich  the  somewhat  obscure  I 
handled.      [U,) 

2.  Very  mild  for  its  day,  but  extremely  barbarous  in  appearance  to  us  of 

century,  thoujili,  alas,  it  continued  in  force  down  to  the  present  cental^. 
The  ordinance  referred  to  in  the  text  is  the  "  Constitntio  criminalis  O 
an  amplification  of  a  similar  ordinance  published  by  George,  bishop  of  1 
in  1507.     (H.) 
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TBiciaiis  or  midwives  as  experts.  Such  cases  were  iDfanticide,  mortal 
ands,  apoplexy,  poisoning,  concealed  pregnane}'  and  childbirth,  abortion, 

practice  of  medicine  by  incompetent  persons  etc.  From  this  time  for- 
rd  the  reciprocal  action  upon  each  other  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence 
:&me  permanent,  a  fact  which  increased  the  estimation  of  medicine  and 
rmki&ns.  In  this  ordinance  of  Charles  V.,  however,  judicial  autopsies 
■«  still  not  directed.  They  were  opposed  by  that  superstition  which  was 
1  80  omnipotent,  and  the  anatomical  capacity  required  for  dealing  with 
b  cases  could  not  have  been  generally  presupposed.  Yet  Parc'i  made  a 
icial  autopsy  in  1562,  and  after  this  time  post  mortems  for  judicial  pur- 
^8  took  place  frequently.  Haeusser  criticises  these  most  too  severely  : 
>thing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  medical  opinions  of  that  period, 
^ying  to  exhibit  the  facts  and  symptoms  of  a  disease."  Ordinances  of 
Ileal  police  were  issued  in  a  few  cities,  e.  g.  one  in  Nuremberg  in  1518, 
►ting  to  the  sale  of  food,  popular  amusements  and  aiiulteration  of  wine, 
King  often  done  even  in  Antiquity. 

Strict  imperial  onlinances  against  the  ''  improvement "  of  wine  by 
ar  of  lead  etc.  were  promulgated  by  the  imperial  diet  in  1475,  by  the 
3eror  Frederick  III.  in  1487  and  by  Maximilian  in  1497.  The  penal  or- 
ince  of  the  criminal  court  directed  its  attention  to  the  falsification  of 
ds  in  a  special  section  on  '*  Fiilschcr  mit  Miiss,  Wag  un<l  Kaufmann- 
ift ",  and  their  example  has  been  followed  in  the  modern  (German 
pire.  Beer  too  was  kept  under  supervision,  though  this  and  other  in- 
trial  productions  were  chiefly  controlled  by  the  guilds.  In  Frankfort- 
he-Main  there  e±isted  a  long  list  of  most  judicious  hygienic  ordinances. 
medical  ordinance  of  1577  directed  :  1.  ''In  order  to  improve  the  air 
streets  shall  be  cleaned  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each  week  after 
closing  of  the  market ;  2.  The  passing  of  urine  on  the  streets  is  pro- 
ted  ;  3.  Privies  shall  be  erected  in  all  houses  ' — very  many  persons  at 
,  time  must  have  sought  some  other  convenient  place  ;  4.  •'  The  knacker 
linder)  shall  transact  business  onl}*  during  cold  weather  (and  in  sum- 
?)";  5.  •*  The  shops  of  butchers,  tanners,  fishermen  and  furriers  shall 
amoved  etc.  Hog-pens,  goose-pens  and  wells  shall  be  cleaned.  During 
Qf  weather  no  one  should  go  out  at  night,  and  the  mouth  should  be  kept 
ed  etc."  (Strieker).  Even  the  soul's  welfare  was  a  subject  of  anxiety, 
piety  is  the  fons  omnis  salutis.  ••Pest-ordinances''  in  great  numbers 
B  promulgated  in  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  England  etc. 
Italy,  however,  both  these  branches,  towards  the  close  of  the  IGth 
wiry,  seem  to  have  assumed  an  important  position,  for  at  this  period 
i  Fortnnatus  Fidelis  (Fedeli.  1550-1030),  who  wrote  a  special  book 
tied  •'  De  relationibus  medicorum"  etc.  in  which  everything  commonly 
Mrted  upon  by  physicians  in  medico-legal  cases  is  treated  of  at  length. 
legarded  post  mortem  insj)ection  as  very  inii>ortant,  but  not  always 
■ive.  Joachim  Strilppe,  a  physician  of  Gelnhausen,  was  the  first  in 
manv  to  write  on  the  subject  of  medical  police  in  his  work  entitled 
28 
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"  Niitzliclien  Reformation  zu  guter  (Jcsuiidheit  und  christlicher  OittDOBf , 
which  appeared  in  1 573. 

Ps\'chiatry  was  ycl  in  a  very  bad  condition,  for  Jac.  S3'lviu8  romaiiB 
*•  In  some  cases  (of  insanit}')   scohling  is  required,  in  others  blows ul 
shackles."     In  opposition  to  him  F.  Platter  insists  upon  ps3'chical  trratix^ 
instead  of  incarceration.     The  maltreatment  of  the  insane  at  this  period, 
and  which,  indeed,  in  many  places  continued  down  to  the  present  ceniuj, 
may  be  frankly  compared  with  the  trial  of  witches  (for  both  agree  in  arinf 
from  religions  superstition   in  demoniacal  {K)ssessi on),  only  that  with 
witches  shorter  work  was   made,  while  the  insane  were  imprisoned,  h 
times  as  much  as  forty  years. 

They  were  chaine<l  up.  left  to  wallow  in  their  own  filth,  ofton  nik^ 
starving  and  tormented  and  beaten  by  inhuman  jailors  and  keepers, 
died  of  cold  in  their  very  prisons.  Platter  divided  mental  disorders  into fiM 
classes  :  mentis  imbecillitas.  defatigatio,  consternatio  and  alienatio.  Fond! 
also  made  some  ob.servations  on  mania  and  recognized  lycanthropia. 

How  far.  however,  genius  often  outstrips  it.s  tinio  is  shown  by  the  brilliant  e: 
of  Shiikespeuro  in  his  fictitious  treutiu«-nt  of  the  insane  king   Lear.     Shaken] 
son-in-law  was  a  Dr.  Hall/  but  the  dramatist  couhl  not  have  obtained  hi.<  inform 
from   him.   for  in   Kn«:lan<l   too   at   this  period   the  multrentuiont  of  the  insiw 
shameful,  and  so  it  continued  for  a  lonj:  time.     The  harmle.ss  lunatics  in  LondMl 
that  time  wore  a  rintr  upon  tlie  left  arm.  liad  a  larjze  ox-horn  suspended  from 
neck,   and   were   eom]>e]l«'d   to  support   life  by   begjiing.      [in    Dr.  Andrew 
"A  Hreviarie  of  Health",  j)»iblish«Mi  in   l.')!?.  is  a  chapter  entitled  "Anordertt 
djott  for  tljcm  tin*  wliiche  b».'  niaddo  and  out  of  their  wytte"  in  which  he  gi^H 
followinj:  a<lvicc :   "I   do  a<lviTty.se  evei'>-  man  which  is  madde  or  lunatjcke.  orfi 
tycke  or  domoriyaeke.  to  bi^  kept  in  siifciiarde  in  some  clo^e  house  or  chnmber'l 
tliere  is  lytell  liirht:   and  that  lie  liave  a  keeper  the  whiehe  the  maiidc  man  doff 
Yet  Tuke  says  that  many  of  l>r.  Hordes  >ui:'j:estions  as  to  the  treatment  of theii 
were  not  unkintl.  liowest-r  ]»«'culiar  tliey  may  have  l^een.     The  Ilospitnl  of  St. 
of  Hetlilehem    for   the   insam-.   popularly   kri'iwn   a>    *' I3e<llani ".    was   fonnded  il 


This  Hr.  .lohu  Hall  was  a  man  of  <-«)nsiderable  eclehrity  in  Stratford-on-AvoB 
its  vicinity.     TFo  wrcite  a  work.   iMititled  "Select  Observations  on  En;:lish 
<)r  cures  both   <'mp«'rir-all  and   histnrieall.  ]ierformed  on  very  eminent  person 
desp«.Tate  diseases",   which  was  juil/lisbr.-d    by  l>r.  James  Cooke  in   l6o".   i 
work  cnntains  the  histories  of  nearly  'JOO  cases  of  cliseuse,  and   the  editor  il 
preface  j-ay.- :  "It   seems   ilu?   auilmr   bad   the   happiness  (if  I  majsostilew 
lead   the  way   to   that   ]»raetice.  almost   p-nerally  used    b^*  the   most  know 
mi.xini:  scorbutics  in   most   remeilies."     Jmlred  scurvy-pruss  figures  in  mi 
his  prescript ious  (IMiila.  Mel.  New.-.,  Auj:.  1.  \^>')k 

The  followitiiT  epitaph  is  said  by  the  N.  V.  Med.  Kecord  to  appear  upon  t 
in  the  cemetery  at  l''retlericks))urj:.  Va.  :  '  Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Hi 
JVactitioner  in  Phy.'^ics  ami  Chirur;:ery.  liorn  in  Bedfordshire,  England, il 
year  of  »mr  Lord  \^)V1.  Was  contemporary  with,  and  one  of  the  pall- 
William  Shakespeare,  of  the  Avon.  After  a  luief  illness  his  spirit  a«cend 
the  year  of  our  Lord  HUs  —  aj;e<i  Tli.*'  As  Shakespeare  did  not  die  until 
lf»l(J.  the  margin  of  jirobability  in  the  reported  epitaph  is  small,  though  of  I 
its  truth  is  po.ssiblc.     i  H.) 
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rj  by  Simon  Fitz  Mary  in  1246,  and  converted  into  an  insane  aaylum  in  1547. 
the  close  of  the  16th  centur}-  it  was  described  as  "so  loathsome  as  to  be  unfit 
man  to  enter".     (H.) 

6.   VETERINART  MEDIOINE.    PHARMAOOLOGT. 

.'terinar}'  medicine  in  the  16th  century  enjoyed  special  advantages 
translation  into  the  national  tongues  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  wri- 
this  subject,  and  in  the  increased  accessibility  of  these  works  re- 

from  the  invention  of  printing.  The  anatomy  of  the  horse  was 
dvanced  by  independent  observation.  The  veterinarian  Francesco 
Rejna  (1564),  a  Spaniard,  and  Claudio  Corte(1562;  made  their  ap- 
3e  as  veterinary  writers.  The  physician  Jean  Ruelle  (1474-1537), 
instance  of  Francis  I.,  translated  into  Latin  in  1530  the  '^  Hippiater" 
istantine  Porphyrogenitus,  from  which  it  was  then  translated  into 

by  Jean  Masse  in  1563,  and  subsequentl}-  into  German.  A  work 
^  im|)ortance,  however,  was  the  "  Dell '  anatomia  e  dell '  infirmita 
alio"  (1598),  published  by  Carlo  Ruini  (died  1590  ?),  a  senator  of 
a,  a  book  which  acquired  great  popularity  in  the  following  age. 
fas,  indeed,  the  creator  of  zootomy. 

larmaology  in  this  centurj'  was  chietly  enlarged  by  a  great  number 
allic  remedies,  though  some  permanent  enrichment  of  the  science 
corred.  The  impulse  to  this  advance  was  due  chiefly  to  Theophras- 
1  Hohenheim  and  the  advancing  science  of  chemistry.     Yet,  in  addi- 

the  newly  introduced  mineral  remedies,  which  continued  to  be  of  a 
iraplcx  character,  and  to  whose  introduction  great  objections  were 
•posed,  many  old  vegetable  remedies  were  retained,  so  that  e.  g.  in 
gsburg  pharmacopoeia  nearly  700  of  tliese  old  herbs  were  specified  ! 
scovery  of  America  speedily  displayed  its  influence  upon  pharma- 
Among  the  newly  introduced  vegetable  remedies  must  be  men- 
the  guaiac  woo<l  (1508,  celebrated  in  verse  by  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
[);  China  root  (1525);  sarsaparilla  (1530).  Pharmacognosy  too  con- 
many  novelties.  Thus  e.  g.  a  book  of  1 534  (according  to  Proksch) 
•  guaiac  that  it  grows  upon  the  Antilles,  has  a  brown  or  black  pith, 
t  and  its  nuts,  which  are  good  to  eat  but  laxative  etc. — Pharmacog- 
»harmaco-dynamics  and  pharmaceutics,  and  pharmacy  also,  to  some 

were   contained  in  the  "Kriiuterbiichem"  (herbals)   of  that  day, 

that  of  Eucharius  Roesslin,  junior  (died  1553  or  1554)  etc.  The 
UioDS  of  drugs  were  endlessly  increased  by  essences,  quintessences, 
iS,  tinctures,  arcana,  extracts  etc..  and  really  enriched  by  the  use  of 
1  waters,  though,  in  comparison  with  earlier  times,  pharmaceutical 
!  was  somewhat  simplified.  Yet  under  the  head  of  *'  simple"  reme- 
Dame  used  at  this  period  in  contradistinction  to  the  endless  com- 
rcmedies)  some  very  complex  mixtures  were  still  included.  Thus 
>Te  mentioned  pharmacopoeia  of  the  year  1564  introduces  among  its 
remedies  the  following  list : 
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Simplicia  from  the  vegetable  kingdom:    leaves,  flowers,   fruits,  juices,  i 
and  barks.      Simplicia  from   the   animal  kinjsdom:    fat,  marrow,  bones  iiid  Ul| 
Simplicia  from  the  mineral  kingdom:     metals,  stones,  precious  stones  and  <i 
Simplicia  from  the  kingdom  of  the  sea  and  the  waters:   coral,  salt,  pearls,  fikeMj 
etc.     To  be  more  specific,  the  following  remedies,  with  numberless  others,  werei 
tioned  in  the  dififerent  classes : 

Kmollient  herbs althaea,  malva,  acanthus ; 

Seeds,  warm  in  the  highest  degree  .     .     .  anise,  fennel; 

Seeds,  warm  in  a  lower  degree  ....     daucus,  amomum; 

Seeds,  cold  in  a  higher  degree     ....  cucumbers,  melons; 

Seeds,  cold  in  a  lower  degree  ....  endives,  lettuce. 
Fats  —  gouse,  dogs',  eunuch's,  goats',  horses',  stags',  man's.  Bones  —  humanikoB,! 
asses'  hoofs.  Metals  —  white  arsenic,  copper-filings,  calamine,  iron,  alum,  tin.  Ini  I 
sulphur.  From  the  sea  and  the  waters  —  petroleum,  spermaceti,  shell-fish.  Thf'fcl-I 
lowing  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  specifica,  with  their  formula.'  of  prepantioi:  j 
"Spccitioiim  for  epilepsy — vitriol,  calcined  until  it  becomes  yellow,  saturate  i 
alcohol,  iidd  misletoe,  hearts  of  peonies,  elks'  hoofs  and  the  pulverized  skull  of  a 
executed  malefactor  (!) :  distil  all  these  dry,  rectify  the  distillate  over  castorenB, 
specios  diamoschi  dulcis,  elephants'  lice:  then  digest  in  a  water-bath  for  a  vhult 
month,  aft^r  mixing  with  salt  of  peony,  alcohol,  liquor  salis  perlarum  et  corallorBB, 
ol.  aiiisi  et  succini.  Tincture  of  mummy  —  select  the  cadaver  of  a  red,  uninjured, 
fresh,  unspotted,  malefactor,  24  years  old,  and  killed  by  hanging,  broken  on  the  vkecl 
or  inipulei],  upon  which  the  moon  and  the  sun  have  shone  omr :  cut  it  in  pieces 
.sprinkle  with  myrrh  and  nloes:  then  macerate  for  a  few  days,  pour  on  spirits  etc. 

Kxaiiiples  of  composita,  with  their  names:  pills  —  hiera  picra  Rhasis.  pi  1.  tie 
phanginiP  Mesua>,  pil.  pestilcntiales  Kulii.  Species  —  diambar,  diamar>^ariton  cslidaa. 
Xarcotica— theriaca,  aurea  Alexandrina,  Philonium,  Mithridaticum,  thrypheraetcetc. 
A  com parativeh' large  number  of  popular  "Krauterbilchern"  (Herbali*'.' whick 
iiiaintuinod  their  popularity  long  afterwards,  made  their  appearance  in  this  cer.torr 
0.  g  that  of  the  far  famed  Moister  Barthol.  Vogter,  an  oculist  of  Dillingen;  thai  of 
J.  Schoener  of  Carlstadt  r].')28)  otc.  Numerous  scientific  pharmacopcpiiu  i1m 
appeared,  among  the  forerunners  of  which  we  may  mention  the  works  of  a  certiii 
<^uiric"us  de  Augustis,-  a  ph3'sician  of  Vercc'lli;  of  J.  J.  Manlius  de  Bo5Co  (Lumiriie 
uiajus.  medicis  et  aromatarii.s  neces.sarium  —  Lumen  apothecariorum  —  Tlie-anrai 
aroiiiHtariorum,  1528)  and  Paulus  Suardu.s  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  .AmcX 
the  pharmacopa'ias  were  the  first  (lerman  pharmacopoeia  of  Nuremberg,  polui>fc«d 


1.  Tho.s«;  "  IFerbal.s"  at  that  time  filled  the  place  of  "popular  medical  treatifff    a 

geiwrul.  and  mu.st  have  been  ver^'  much  sought  after.  Phy.'sicians  also  occupied 
tlHMMsolvi\s  with  the  compo.sition  (»f  "Guide-books"  a  la  Baedecker,  which  n* 
tained  .some  directions  upon  medical  .subjects  for  all  sorts  of  accidents  tH-carn< 
upon  the  journey.  (Juilhelmo  Grattaroli  ((rrattarolo.  1515-1 56S)  of  Bergamo,^ 
professor  in  Marburg,  puldishr-d  such  a  guide-book.  ["A  new  herball"  etc  fcf 
William  Turner  nf  Northumberland,  Kuirland,  first  appeared  at  London  in  l.>51. 
The  second  part  was  published  in  15<I2,  and  the  third  in  15f»s.  John  Gererdc 
( 1545-lG(>7i,  heail-gartlener  of  Lord  Burghley  and  a  practitioner  of  Burgery  ii 
London,  also  pu':ili>lie«|  a  very  quaint  and  curious  "  Herbal"  in  151)7.     (H. >] 

2.  Phillippe  calls  him   (^uiricus  <le  Augustis  de  Tortona  of  Milan.     His  work  w* 

entitled  "  Lumen  npotliecaiiornm",  and  was  published  at  Venice  in  1-195.  Piolil 
Suardus  was  an  apothet-ary  of  Bergamo.  >iho  copied  his  "  I'hesaurus  aromatano- 
rum"  almost  entirely  from  the  work  of  Quiricus.  It  appeared  at  Milan  in  1512, 
and  was  often  published  with  th-i  "  Luniinare  majus"  of  Manlius  de  Rosea    iH.I 
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alerias  Cordus  in  1535  (or  1546) ;  the  pharmacopoeia  of  Cologne,  1565;  that' of 
I,  1574:  the  pharmacopoeia  of  Bergamo  1580,  etc.  The  elements  of  military 
macy  also  developed  in  this  century  of  genuine  progress,  a  title  to  which  the 
century,  finally,  may  lay  claim  in  that  herbaria  with  plates  ninde  their  way  into 
ia  as  early  as  1534,  and  that  in  it  the  visiting^  of  bathing  resorts,  in  accordance 

the  prescription  of  physicians  (a  proceeding  customary  as  early  as  the  15th 

rr)%  began  to  become  more  and  more  frequent. 

7.   EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 

In  the  department  of  epidemic  diseases  too  the  16th  century  proved 
formative  mission,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression.  On  the 
and  it  witnessed  the  end  of  a  few  diseases  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and, 
e  other,  it  introduced  several  new  diseases  into  the  life  of  the  people. 
LfCaving  out  of  consideration  the  epidemic  forms  of  religious  frenzy, 
I  henceforth  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the  public  eye  into  the 
:y  of  famil}-  life,  the  leprosy  and  the  English  sweating  sickness  belong 
ially  in  the  class  of  diseases,  which,  from  this  time  forward,  faded 
ally  out  of  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plague  henceforth 
y  retreated  further  and  further  into  the  regions  of  the  East. 

epropy  disappeared  earliest  from  Italy,  so  that  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eiitury  a  few  cases  were  still  observed,  at  the  close  of  this  century  it  no  longer 
red  in  this  locality,  save  in  u  few  places  about  (irenoa  and  Ferrara,  whore  it 
ues  to  prevail  even  to-day.  In  France  likewise  it  lost  its  epidemic  character, 
1  not  entirel}'  disappear  until  the  following  century.      The  same  was  true  of 


these  journeys  to  the  bathing-resorts  considerable  luxury  was  often  displayed, 
bus  the  count-palatine  Philip,  prince  and  lord'  on  the  Rhino,  travelled  to 
astein  in  15.'?4  with  70  horses.  The  count-palatine  Otto  Heinrich,  who  built  the 
mous  **Otto-Heinrichs-Bttu "  of  the  castle  of  Heidelborg,  travelled  with  20 
agons,  50  horses  and  18  mules.  A  servant  of  the  poor  carpenter's  son  Christ, 
)wever,  surpassed  both;  for  archbishop  Wolf  Dietrich,  count  of  Raitman,  took 
ith  him,  in  the  j-ear  1591,  139  horses  and  210  persons,  a  goodly  part  of  whom 
?re  females.  The  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  in  the  year  1581,  having  sent 
rward  scouts,  travelled  with  225  horses  to  Eltville,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  baths  of 
?hwalbach.  In  these  bathing  resorts  everything  was  of  the  most  primitive  style. 
I  the  baths  themselves  —  both  soxes  ofton  mingled  together  —  they  had  a  right 
erry  time.  Before  starting  on  the  journe}'  to  the  baths  a  venesection  was 
;rformed  and^  purgative  taken,  according  to  the  constitution  and  complexion. 
be  same  thing  is  done  to-day  among  the  people,  only  the  bleeding  etc.  are 
actised  at  the  bathing-resorts. 

he  polished  Italian  Poggio  writes  with  j!re.it  gusto  from  the  Council  of  Constance, 
►w  at  Baden  in  Aargau  —  the  elegant  and  notorious  bathing  resort  of  the  15th 
ntury  —  he  had  seen  the  German  men  and  women  bathing  without  clothing  in 
e  same  room,  and  how  charming  it  was  to  see  their  innocent  familiarities.  (He 
lied  the  German  men  coarsely  enough  "wine-skins",  born  to  gormandize  and 
izzle. )  A  hundred  years  later  Hutton  praises  the  same  German  cu.'stom  of 
thini;.  and  contrasts  it  with  Italian  manners,  in  which  anything  like  tlu^  same 
^edom  would  be  impossible  without  the  grossest  excesses.'  Freytag  1.  c.  The 
rm  of  residence  at  these  bathing-resorts  was  ordinarily  nine  days,  and  the 
tbers  remained  many  hours  in  the  water,  as  at  Leuk  in  the  present  day. 
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Swit7.erlatid  and  Spain.  Denmark  and  Eni^land  in  the  coarse  of  the  16th  cfntuji 
themKcdveR  coinplftoly  of  the  leprosy,  while  Scotland,  the  Netherlands  and  Qtim 
were  forced  to  suffer  fmin  its  ravages  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  S»«l«  i 
Norway  it  still  appeared  epidemically  even  in  the  eighteenth.  As  leprosy  di»ppH 
the  leper-houses  also  fell  into  disuse,  so  that  Louis  XIV.  U63S-17I5)  wiifintllyi 
to  distribute  their  possessions  anions  the  poor.  The  greater  cleanlineaaof  thispn 
including  the  common  use  of  .shirts  (which  became  customary  during  the  16th cenW 
is  rejjanh^d  as  the  causf*  of  the  decline  of  this  foul  disease. 

We  have  alrejuly  stated  that  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the  EbiJ 
sweatinjc  sickness  disappeared  from  the  list  of  epidemic  diseases. —  Ontheotherh 
the  pla^uo,  during  the  whole  ItJth  century,  prevailed  more  generally,  and  in  fh 
more  fatally,  than  ever  before,  as  if  desirous,  before  beginning  in  the  succeedinf^ 
tury  its  return  to  the  Kast.  to  make  the  West  feel  once  more  its  reign  of  terror.  1 
was  true  too  in  ppite  of  a  great  number  of  "  Plague-ordinances  ",  issued  in  the  fan 
books,  report.s  and  pamphlets  by  the  authorities,  as  measures  of  public  ntiiM 
Still  the  plague  ravaged  all  places.  Thus  in  1500-1507  it  raged  in  GerminT,! 
and  Hollauil,  in  1528  in  LTpper  Italy,  15:U  in  Southern  France,  ljfi2-l.V:^  ^ 
geniMJilly  throutihout  Kurope.  In  luCU  it  was  particularly  severe  at  Freiburg  a 
Hri;is::au,  l.">r,s  in  Paris.  1571-1577  a  general  epidemic  prevailed,  duriof?  *hid 
Liiuvalu  e.  g.  500  persons  pt-rished  in  a  single  day.  and  in  Vicenza,  'MO  iiione«l 
The  disi-as«'  prevailed  again  in  151U.— It  is  characteristic  of  the  improvement  il 
art  of  observation  of  this  century  that  the  plague  was  declared  contagious  and] 
:il»b'.  and  accordingly  mea.sures  of  isolation  and  disinfection  were  put  in  forcetpi 
it,  tliDUgh  without  proving  in  any  degree  effectual.  With  a  view  to  disinfectioil 
guripowtbT,  arsenic  with  sulphur  or  straw  moistened  with  wine  etc.  were  bum 
the  .streets,  so  that  the  statement  "They  are  burning  horn"  signified  at  ihtl 
"  The  plague  is  thrn*.  and  we  can  do  nothinj:  against  it  " — a  condition  which  w 
express  euphenjistically  by  the  odor  of  carbolic  acid!  The  administration d 
ventive  dt.ses  of  disiiifi-etants  was  also  customary  at  that  period.  The  "  VestBl 
anointed  the  uncovered  porti«»ns  of  their  botlies  with  oil  etc.,  or  wore  speci»r'|l 
dresses'"  and  "plague-masks".  '"  plague-irloves  "  etc.  The  pin gue-dresses  were! 
black;  the  ma.sks  wt-re  made  of  leathir.  liad  openings  filled  with  glass  for  tW 
and  a  l)eak-lik«-  i»roloni:ation  for  the  reception  of  disinfecting  substances.  S 
«*loihiiig  was  eonsidf^r«-d  a  means  of  protection  <lown  into  even  the  ]»n'sent  centl 

Among  thosr;  who  wn)ie  accounts  of  the  plague,  the  following  were  lh« 
promini-nt  :  Viet«»r  d»*  lionaircntibus.  Mereurialis,  Salius  Diversus  (died  15911, 
Crato.  Mas.<a.  (Issuer  etc. 

Wiilj  n'iianl  t(»  tlie  di><a«.rs  which  exten<led  from  medueval  into  modern  lii 
-hould  hi:  n'in:irk«*<l  tliat  syphilis,  as  our  experience  .«hows,  laid  aside  its  mtS 
•■]iid«'!nic  iharacirr  with  thi-  «levelo]»nierit  of  iro«H)rrh(ia  in  1520,  but  only  toi 
niort!  widi-ly  its  niihb-r  sway  :  xt  that,  in  spite  of  the  introduction  in  the  IClhe 
of  tin*  fxternal  and  internal  eni}»loyment  of  mercury  and  the  adminietnt 
Uuaiair,  .sars:ip:irilla.  ^assafra.^  ami  Ciiina  smilax.  it  still  exists  to-day.  equallj 
eivili/ed  ami  umivili/i-d  ]M'oph-.  A  whoh'  host  of  "Anti-niercurialists  "  exi*W 
in  that  <lay,  sonu'  ot"  whom  l)a.-;eil  their  ol»j«'ctions  upon  the  doctrines  of 
.\nioni:  them  we  may  mention:  L(M»nioenii.<i.  ToreHa,  Montagnana,  Monte 
Mtinardu.-i.  Alex.  Renedetti,  Sehellig.  Haut,  Vochs,  Poll.  Schmnus,  Villalobos.  , 
tile  "  Mer<'urialisf.«' '"  were:  Si-bastian  Aquitanus.  lirocardus.  Ant.  Renivieni 
Pinctor  (  Pinto,  a  Spaniard»,  Caianens,  Vella.  Kracasioro.  Widmann.  Joh.  BeiH 
W»-iideliri  iloek  i  wiiom  Procksch.  the  auth<»r  of  this  catalogue,  calls  the  most  il 
et)mpilersi.  .I(»h.  Almenar  etc.  S«-urvy.  in  the  course  (»f  this  century,  a] 
epid  Mnically  at  sr-a  an'!  often  al.<o  on  land,  especially  cm  the  coasts  of  the  So 
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eden,  Norway,  Finland,  Denmark,  Friesland,  Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  Lower 
ony),  but  also  in  the  interior.  It  found  its  principal  describers  in  Euricius  Cordus, 
L;  George  Agricola  (died  at  Ingolstadt  in  1570)  in  1539;  Joh.  Echth  (1515-1544), 
i^hman,  who  died  in  Cologne;  Olaus  Magnus,  in  the  year  1555;  Ronss;  Weyer; 
oSns,  who  gives  an  account  of  two  epidemics,  in  the  years  1556  and  15(>2 ;  Foreest ; 
■knas  (1588) ;  Heinrich  Brucaius,  professor  at  Rostock,  in  the  year  1589;  Alberti. 
leyear  1594;  Balth.  Brunner  (ordinary  physician  of  Anhalt,  died  1604)  etc.  At 
period,  however,  other  diseases  also  were  included  in  the  term  "Scorbutus'*,  as 

a  condition  in  which  worms,  accompanied  with  great  pain,  are  said  to  have 
ibped  in  ulcers.  This  disease,  however,  was  described  under  the  title  ''de  lopende 
en"  by  Heinrich  von  Bra  (died  1601),  a  physician  of  Dockum  in  West  Frieslnnd, 

prescribed  for  it  maybugs,  while  Petraus  recommended  angleworms ! 

Ergotism  also  continued  its  epidemic  visitations,  though  in  much  milder  form, 
n  into  the  Modern  Era.  Instead,  however,  of  the  gangrenous  form  of  the  Middle 
a  (which  yet  appeared  in  Spain  in  1565  and  1590),  the  nervous  form  of  the  disease, 
"acterized  by  itching,  formication,  pains,  rigidity,  cramps,  loss  of  consciousness  etc. 
kifested  itself,  especially  in  Germany  (1581,  15H7,  1592,  generally  extended  in 
land  1596,  in  Grunberg  in  upper  Hesse  in  1600)  and  in  Holland. 
Small-pox  (first  observed  or  described  in  Germany  in  1493)  and  measles,  whose 
rf6c  nature  was  still  unknown  to  the  physicians  of  the  West,  likewise  appeared  in 
16th  centnry  (e.  g.  small-pox  in  Sweden  in  1578). 

The  Grippe  (influenza),  for  the  first  time  recognizable  with  certainty  as  such, 
»ed  itself  in  the  year  1510,  and  spread  over  all  Kurope.  A  second  epidemic, 
Boing  in  1557,  was  less  widely  extended.  On  the  other  hand,  in  15S0  and  ir)93  it 
ime  again  pandemic,  while  in  1591  Germany  alone  was  visited. 
The  following  new  epidemic  disea.c^es  appeared  in  the  16th  century :  under  the 
le  "Garotillo",  diphtheritic  diseases  appeared  at  six  different  times  in  Spain 
reen  the  years  1583  and  1600,  and  were  mentioned  by  Gutierrez  as  early  us  the 
I  centnry.  The  chronicler  Frank  von  Word  also  speaks  of  the  disea.so  in  1517 
ill  epidemic  in  which  the  fauces  and  tongue  were  covered  with  something  like 
lid.  Under  the  designation  of  "  Colica  Pictonum  "  an  endemic  lead-poisoning, 
Iting  from  bad  management  of  cider  or  wine,  broke  out  in  the  year  1572  in 
hern  France.  Under  the  title  of  "The  Hungarian  disease"  appeared  (156(J)  a 
I  of  disease  intermediate  between  the  plague  and  typhus  fever.  Whether  this 
IT  disease  existed  in  earlier  ajres  is  not  entirely  free  from  doubt,  but  this  much  is 
lin,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  (1501)  it  ravaged  almost  all  Europe, 
I  Cyprus  across  Italy,  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic  disease  new  to  the  physicians 
imi  period.  At  this  time,  as  was  subsequently  observed  too  in  individual  epidemics 
le  disease  in  England,  young  people  of  the  higher  classes  were  especially  attacked. 
I  peculiarity  was  manifested  particularly  by  the  epidemic  of  1505  in  upper  Italy, 
uotry  which  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  home  of  the  petechial  fever,  by  which  it  was 
i|^  in  1527.  1528,  1535.  1537,  aii<i  1587.  France,  however,  was  severely  visited 
t  io  1557.  The  wars  of  the  16th  century  contributed  irreatly  to  its  origin  and 
ntion.  so  that  the  spotted  typhus  i  called  also  at  that  period  Hauptkrankheit, 
Meber  etc.),  in  the  middle  of  this  c<*ntury,  lia<l  already  acquin-d  in  Europe,  in 
e  of  the  plague,  the  preeminence  among  pestilential  diseases,  a  position  which, 
be  prevailing  form  of  typhus,  it  maintaine<l  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre.«ent 
Ofj.  Typhoid  plenro-pneumonia,  closely  related  to  the  foregoing  disease,  appeared 
tmicallj  in  the  16th  century,  especially  in  Italy  in  1521,  153.'>,  15.'i7,  ir».*)7,  {'idi^^ 
i;  in  France  1571  and  159H;  Switzerland  1550,  1561;  the  Netherlands  1557  and 
,  »od  finally  in  Germany  1564,  1567,  15.^:>  and  15^5.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
isea  last  mentioned  the  prominent  epidemiologists  of  the  16th  century  rendere*! 
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v»r.iiali!f  -ifTTvu-*.'.  'I'hfiif'  were  Frncastori  '  a  decided  advocate  of  con tapioD-.  View 
*U:  JtortAiif-'ritilius,  Mafi.sa.  Dodo«^n«.  Balloniiis.  Wejer.  Codronchi.  Dunus.  Mr 
Miin<jf.'lia  etc.  The  undoubted  transnfii>sioD  of  disease  in  many  cases,  aud.ind^ii 
f-ntire  epidenii«:.-!,  bv  eontutrion  —  a  method  of  conveyance,  as  Marx  has  shown. 
«-vfTi  to  the  Ancierit.s  -  wji«  tecurelv  established,  and  its  possibility  by  cootKi^ 
forniti's  and  by  the  air  wa-  carefulU-  examined.  Finally  the  whoopinji-coock 
newly  desrribrd,  appeared  in  the  lOih  century  in  the  list  of  epidemic  di;*! 
Hallor.iiis.  who  was  the  first  ilo7>-  to  furnii>b  us  with  a  description  of  I Ke  d'wm 
'■p'-aks  of  it.  however,  a-  of  f»ne  already  well  known. 

8.    CONDITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PS0FES8I0N. 

If  the  forcgolnj;  oh.scrv:ilions  have  shown  us  how  greatly 
M'irrHM*.  its  <'iiltiv.'itioii  and  nurture,  were  reformed  and  advanced  in  the  II 
conlurv,  jmrticularly  by  the  knowledge  of  Ihe  Greek  language  and  wrin 
:is  well  as  by  anatr)niy  an<l  the  revival  of  independent  obscn'ation :  ool 
other  hand  the  erMidition  of  actual  medical  pmetiee.  in  a  peculiar  and  f 
ri'ciirrin^  way.  depending  upon  the  superstition  and  idleness  of  the 
and  till*  tiinidily  and  inrlolence  of  the  physicians,  occupied  a  grade 
rntlrcly  ini'dia»val.  At  that  time  ordinary  practice  was,  in  many 
nii.n-  than  a  century  behind  the  age.  a  condition  which  we  may  111 
olist-rvc  again  to-day. 

In  the  Itith  century  the  higher  physicians,  the  vast  majority  .of 
lnlDugcd   to  tlu"  laity,  generally  received   th<>ir  education  exclusively 
the  univcrsiti(;s. 

Alining:  tin*  Inin-r  tln'   IttiliuTi   ■  (nr  renM»n>  explicable  from   the  hisiurv  i/t 
«|i\i'li»|mH'rit    t,\    thc-«'   iTj>!itMtinri<     «iijoyed   tin;   jrrentest   reputation   as  schooii 

I liral  riliic:itii)n      N«'.\i  ill  rank  wf'iv  the  Krench,  and  hist  of  all  theOerman.tbff 

ihr-  l.-iihT  tdii  wfrr- wi.ll  Jiftcrni*- 1.  Tlu*  Italian  universities  were  therefore  Dittfil 
111'  iiirii  nt  jiil  thi.x'  \vIm»  ile>iri«l  a  ilmnuijrh  e^iiication.  esj  eeially  os  nttendance^ 
ili<'-f  sr-liiMiU  r«T(iti]tn('ii(l(<l  tlie  ])liy>ician.':  of  that  <lay  in  the  same  wflyaBtiid.!^ 
i\     Imrt   liriK'  :ii:i).  ;iifrinlaijc«-  :n  tin*  uriiversity  nf  J'aris  or  Vienna  the  ]ihY*iciMi 

I  hi   pt-f^i-nt  il:iy.  :ihl ]zh  in  n(>ith«-r  uas  anything:  new  learned.       Moi^t  famooiofl 

in  ■oriilnioii  at  tliat  tiin«'.  a>  well  as  t()-«lay.  and  even  more  than  to-day.  i!>?ociii 
with  till"  ;:r«Mit«->t  roiicoiiiM-  of  ."iinlifit.^ !  were  th«'  nirdieal  taeulties  of  Bolojini.  fl 
aiiil  Padua,  itfxt  In  which  ranked  Paris  and  Mont]»elIier.  then  Dasel. 

The  constitution  of  tiuMiniversities  of  Tpper  Jtaly — and  in  this 
the  otlu-r  universities  of  Italy  did  not  differ  materially  therefrom-* 
from  the  outset  (piitc  democratic,  inasmuch  as  the  students  formed  tbed 
trolling  body  of  the  community,  and  the  professors  wen*  dependent 4 
them.  This  arrangement  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  iustitatiotf^ 
today  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands.  whi(di  are.  as  a  rule,  monarchic^ 
their  organization  and  dyed  in  nepotism. 

The  .students  chose  the  rector'  and  ofliccMs  of  the  universities  and 


1.    In  the  S-Dlrli  univrr>iiie'<  tlie  rerlnr  is  chosen  by  the  stu<lent'4  at  the  present 
riu'  nniversity  «»1   .^t.  .\ndre\v^  was  foinuled  in   1411,  Glasgow  1430,  Al*t* 
HIM  am!  Kdi!it>uri:li  \:>^'.'..     No  rompifte  nie<rical  faenlty.  however.  exWlfdil 
nniver-it_\  nf  Kdinlnnuli  until  HW.-,.       H.. 
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chere,  and  assisted  in  determining  tiie  curriculum  of  stud}' —  a  plan 
in  many  cases  at  least,  would  be  Judicious  to-day.  They  also  watched 
le  execution  of  the  curriculum.  Besides  this,  divided  in  the  ditfer- 
uhies,  generally  after  their  nationalities  or  so-called  "  Nations  "^  (the 
1  •*  Corps"),  they  had  their  "  Rectors"  and  "  Vice-rectors  ",  chosen 
ich  one  of  these  nations.  These  officials,  either  singly,  or  in  a  body 
ind  of  "  College  of  Eectors  ",  negotiated  with  the  officials  of  the 
i  power  which  they  did  not  lose  until  the  close  of  the  16th  centur}'. 
erman  nation  e.  g.  was,  during  this  centur}-,  especially  influential  at 

and  therefore,  as  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  once,  while  exhibiting 
monstratin^  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  indulged  in  some  would-be 
emarks  ^nceming  the  wa}-  in  which  Germans  spoke  Italian,  they 

completely  broke  up  his  audience.  (These  "  witty  "  remarks  had  a 
jhly  "  learned  *'  basis  ;  for  they  sprung  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
il  vanity  of  the  teacher  had  been  wounded  b}'  tlie  Germans,  who  one 
fore  had  elected  another  person  for  their  instructor  instead  of  him.) 
rnts  or  •*  Rectors  "  of  any  nation  were  originally  required  to  be  stu- 
ind  were  then  frequentl}-  dukes  or  princes  by  birth.  The  nations 
ed  their  own  means  and  property. 

le  students,  at  least  those  of  the  poorer  class,  often  as  **  Travelling 
•s  "  acquired  in  Germany  the  preliminary  knowledge  necessary  for 
ince  upon  a  university.  As  such  they  travelled  from  one  of  the 
chools,*  founded  at  that  period  in  numerous  places,  especially  through 
ivit}'  and  influence  of  Melanchthon,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
rem  one  of  the  then  famous  teachers  at  one  of  those  schools,  to 
'  still  more  famous.  This  was  done  by  bands  of  students  united 
r,  and  during  their  travels  the  worst  barbarities  were  an  every  day 
nee.  These  travelling  scholars  supported  life  by  singing  before  the 
3y  begging  or  stealing,  and  for  these  objects  the  bands  were  form- 
^nized. 

**  travelling"  be^ran  in  earlv  .vouth,  and  for  many  students  never  came  to  an 
The  younger  scholars,  called  Schiitzen.  like  the  apprentices  of  the  artisans, 
iged  to  perform  the  most  menial  duties  for  their  elder  comrades,  the  Bacchan- 
sev  were  compelled  to  beg  for  ihfir  tvrants,  often  to  steal,  and  thev  enjoyed 
n  sach  protection  as  the  fists  of  their  stronger  comrades  could  afford.  To 
meroas  Schutzen  was  for  the  Bacohanten  a  matter  of  honor  and  of  profit,  for 
>u|cht  to  him  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  inhabitants.  But  when  the 
ecbant  poshed  on  to  the  university  or  the  high-school,  he  was  paid  off  for  all 
nice  inflicted  upon    the  younger  scholars:    for   he  was   now   compelled   to 


i  of  these  "  Nations  "  had  special  seals,  and  examples  of  the.se  from  the  16th 
:ury  are  still  extant. 

»  the  Latin  schools  were  founded  by  cities,  after  1540  there  aro.sc.  at  the 
ftnce  of  princes  or  the  state,  "Gymnasia",  which  were  un<hT  state  supervision 
1  in  the  matter  of  their  curriculum.  The  learned  professions  were  also 
ted  to  certain  districts.  (F.  Paulsen,  "  Oeschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts" 
Veit  k  Co..  Leipzig,  18H5.) 
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promise  under  oath  to  lay  aside  his  scholar's  clothing  and  his  rode  mannm.ki 
received  with  humiliating  ceremonies  into  the  noble  fraternit j  of  staden».  ui' 
even  obliKcd.  like  a  slave,  to  endure  wild  jokes  and  insults".  (Freitigi.  fct 
"  Pennar'  (  Anjrlice  "  Freshman")  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  most  biB 
indicniticK.  *' Distrusting;  drinks,  composed  of  phlecm,  ink,  vile,  stiokinE  battifi 
candle-snuffs,  wore  i^iven  him  to  drink,  and  he  was  initiated  by  cuffs  and  kicks iiM 
hononiblc  position  of  un  academic  citizen"  \A.  Griln).  Some  crroniids  fW 
ret'orrinjr  this  "travellinjr",  and  still  more  the  bc'tcgin^:,  of  the  students,  to  la  Oril 
model.  [Thi'  "  fsiyjiinj:"  of  Enjilish  public  schools  and  the  "hazinj:  "  or'tni" 
of  our  American  collejrcH  are,  of  course,  variations  of  this  same  system.  Its  iBti| 
howeviT,  may  ))o  tniced  back  even  to  the  philosopliieal  schools  of  Athens.     H-| 

On  tluMr  iiiurches  the  students  stoic  money,  geese,  liens,  goats, ft] 
&c.,  whjitovtM"  was  not  nailed  fast,  and  they  prepared  their  food  ii 
nearest  lod«cin<^  or  even  in  the  open  lields.  F'requently  the  sky  wail 
only  cov<*rino:  b}'  night.  Yet  man}'  of  these  travelling  scholars,  atel 
fortune,  attained  respectable  iK)sition9,  as  e.  g.  Thomas  Platter,  ftlfci 
Felix  I'latter.  Many,  however,  indeed  the  most  of  them,  fell  into  diM 
and  vicious  lives. 

A'xain  .students  who  did  not  belong  to  the  so-called  travelling  sch 
especially  the  poor,  saiiir  hymns  before  the  doors  and  receiveil  food  H 
or  alms  in  vessi^ls  which  they  carried  with  them,  or  they  were  ii 
into  the  house  to  eat.  which  was  considered  an  honor.*  Others  ba 
around,  or  I'arned  money  as  choristers  in  the  churches.  The  latter, 
ever,  was  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  future  divines  alone. 

The  students  of  that  time  drunk  wine  and  beer  htill  more  than  thoy  doM 
•  •wing  to  th.'  i'hoa]nicss  of  liquors,  housinir  was  the  order  of  the  day.  A  mup< 
of  tiie  faiiiims  Kin!»oc'k».*i-  lu-er  co.-l  1  pfnini^'t.'  'about  one  cent).  Other  fftraoM 
wen.*  tho*^*'  nt  Tdrnau.  Iner  was  also  bn-wrd  in  private  houses*,  us  it  is  in  1 
to-day. 

Those  students  who  w«'re  betttT  situated  pecuniarily  usually  « 
roreijj:n.  and  in«»st  frequently  Italian,  universities. 

In  tlii's*'  uiiivi'i>lii»."s  th*- numb«'r  of  toachrrs  was  limited  from  the  i-arly 
Jliis  cpniury.  Thus  in  H'ili>;:ria  tli<*  number  was  lixnl  in  157l»  at  Ififi;  in  Ro« 
I,')!!  at  s^.  inrluiliiivj  l.">  ti-acluTrt  of  nuMJicint'.  The  rojiular  duration  of  Icct 
an  t-arly  jtcriod  was  two  lunirs:  subsoqurntly  if  was  reduced  to  one  hour  an^ 
and  tin!i  t,,  ,,|,iy  thri'»'  ipiarters  of  an  hour,  as  at  prrsi-nt.  Excesses  of  varioa 
w<Mr  CM»ninion  in  tlu'  Italian  uuiver>iti«'S.  <'sp«cially  durinjf  the  Carnival,  lO 
was  f(uliidilin  tn  att«-nd  h-ctures  in  !nas«|Uorail<»  attire.  The  Jews  loo  were  COi 
tn  pav  a  (-main  sum  nf  nmnt-y  intn  tin*  >tu«lent.'<'  carnival  treasury,  e.  p.  am 
stu«irnts  of  law  in  l.')l  |.  lot  liro;  anmnu  tin-  '"  .Xrti.-ts".  TO  lire.  The  numbci 
>tuilfnts  was  in  many  ot  thr  univ«T>iti«s  «|uin'  con.'^iilorftble.  Thus  in  the  fB 
vrr>it\  nf  WittrnlM-ri:  it  was  in  l.'iO'J.  "jn^  ;  in  i:»i:*..  l.'il  :  in  l.'il4,  2I;»;  in  15! 
in  l.M!».  I.'»s;  ill  i;,-jn.  :,'<-,  whilr  Vienna  rould  count  at  the  same  period  nok 
T.tHlO.  Still  tin-  attJ-ndam'i-  vari«^d  very  iiri^aily.  Thus  Erfurt  had,  in  U 
stud»'nts;  in  l."»21.  llMl;  and  in  l.')lI2.  only  1.')  siud«'nts.  whilp  LtMpzij:,  in  the  sain 


I.  Kuthor  wa<  tln'  roripiiMit  of  >uch  an  hnn««r.  The  reformer  too.  like  all  I 
of  that  day.  W(»ro  a  swt^rd.  and  on  on«*  ocia»iin».  wIhmi  he  suffered  a  I 
wound«;d  Iiimsilf  .-.i'v»m'«-!v  with  it  in  thi'  thiirb. 
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'"^l?.  M0|  285  and  126.  Foundations  and  bequosls  in  aid  of  poor  htudenU  were 
i^nt,  and  professors,  particularly,  distinguished  themselves  in  v\n»  matter  much 
frf(juentlj  than  in  the  present  day,  when  tnedical  profef^sors,  especinlly,  leave 
I  (if  mtllionfi  without  devciiing  one  cent  to  science.  In  Bolognn  fourteen  such 
Uions  were  entablinhecl  belween  1257  »itd  1G5(I,  and  in  Padua  no  lesR  than  27> 
The  etndents  oflea  wandered  from  one  university'  to  another,  just  aa 
do  to-day.  only  they  travelled  eitlier  on  foot  or  horseback.  Even  the 
^feasors  id  the  16th  century  (au  age  characterized  generally  by  its  migratory 
•position)  were  very  mercurial  people,'  and,  In  spite  of  their  want  of  any 
•hf»r  meAnd  of  Ifinotnolion  than  were  afTor^leil  l>y  their  own  feet,  a  horse  or 
Utirgalorial  cart,^  they  were  sotnelimes  here,  sometimes  ^\onder,  and  in 
year  fh?<iuently  occapied  a  residence  widely  removetl  from  that  of  the 
r'ftwding  year.  Thns  e.  g,  Vesaliim  tauiiht  now  in  Padua,  now  in  Pisa, 
iw  ill  Louvain,  again  in  Basel,  aometinies  in  Augsburg,  again  in  Spain, 
I  Wiulher  von  Amleroach  taqght  In  LouvaiQ  and  £^ain  in  Paris,  and  the 
Alittn  Franc.  Ant<jnlo  Pigavetta,  in  Heidelberg.  -'As  regards  me(!icine, 
any  physicians  were  eminent  cultivators  of  classicAl  or  medico-phi lo- 
peal  studios*  for  the  sciences  were  not  yet  elaborated  bo  much  in 
ttsil  and  in  so  exclusive  a  method  that  this  course  was  impracticable, 
bey  could  still  support  a  universal  antl  liberal  desire  fcir  knowledtie. ' 
te.)  Everywhere  free  eraigration"  was  the  rule  for  both  students  and 
idlers.     The  universities,  consequently,  frequently  changed  their  corj)®  of 


Among  ibff  savants  this  depended  upon  their  deeire  for  learning:  and  piiFsion  for 

Mntiucm:  for  there  was  no  periodical  pre?s  by  the  aid  of  which  ihey  conld  quickly 

obtain  inforntatirin  of  the  acq.uiftIt}on5  and  discoveries  of  remote  countries,  and 

letterv  circolated  only  ilowly. 

Tb«  uite  of  wancoim  was  looked  upon  aa  effeminate  from  the  time  of  the  Middle 

A  pnblic  post  hftB,  indeed,  existed  in  Germany  since  1517,  bat  at  the  period  to 

ich  we  now  refer  it  was  very  imperfoet.     Letters  were  taken  charge  oT  by  private 

itiiers  t"  iseschworne  Boten  *),     The  publif  post  was  an  imitation 

ihlici  which  existed  amon^  the  Romans  from  the  days  of  ^ujiuKtns, 

•  aa  tht!  first  to  employ  wkieoob  in   its  service.     Postajre  by  nios»enper  waa 

^..*dy  biich.     Thus  between  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and   Mayence  in    1487  it 

w»*  four  heher,  or  one  tweniy-fiflh  the  vnhie  of  a  wether,  and  four-sevenths  that 
of  a  hen*  A  quire  of  paper  cost  *^  heller.  The  hire  of  the  wagon  wiih  three 
hor»eji  for  42  daya  with  which  Lultier  travelled  to  Wotmis,  was  ui  the  rate  of  4,Jlt> 
niArkt  pc^r  diem  (about  $1,07),  a  sum  to  be  estimated  at  about  five  or  six  times 
tiittt  aniount  iu  our  money  of  the  present  day. 

[A  siyxtem  of  postal  communication  was  begun  in  Englnnd  in  the  reign  of 
Edwanl  rV  .  I4J^1,  when  riders  on  poat-horsefl  went  stages  nf  twenty  miles  each 
in  order  to  prorore  for  the  king  the  earliest  information  relative  to  the  w»r  with 
^"-tinnd.  Th«t  tiytiteai  was  improved  and  eittended  in  1543,  and  in  lOill  ihe 
r^ce  yielded  an  annual  income  of  £5,000.  Louis  XL  eatablished  posts  in 
r  .arly  an  1470.     {IIJ] 

Fr  It,  i.  e.  liberty  to  come  and  iro  whenever  or  wherever  they  pUased, 

wiUmiuL  icciuiring  any  special  permis.nion  from  the  authorities,  in  the  total 
abm^fict*  of  any  restrictions  upon  vuhintury  migration  in  this  country  we  have  no 
word  wbich  prteiscly  translates  the  Gertnan  term.     {  B, ) 
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professors.  This,  however,  accorded  with  the  fact  that  the  memben  of 
Faculty  were  in  part  chosen  by  the  students  (especially  in  Italy)  for 
one  year,  or  at  least  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  period  they  must  be 
confirmed,  an  arrangement  to  which  an  exception  was  made  in  the  cuei 
greatl}'  respected  and  beloved  teachers  only.  If  a  teacher  was  defeited 
such  an  election  at  one  university,  he  went  to  another.  The  profe 
gave  also  so-called  "Gastrollen",^  without  any  view  to  obtaining  podtii 
a  custom  also  common  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus  e.  g.  Peuerbtch 
Regiomontanus  delivered  lectures  b}'  invitation  at  Padua.  Famous 
ors  were  received  with  great  ceremony.  Professors  and  students  too 
in  more  friendly  relations  than  at  the  present  day  (when  the  former 
themselves  aloof  from  the  latter),  and  thus  the  attachment  of  the  61 
was  secured  throughout  their  life.  The  rates  of  salary  of  teachers  in 
universities  naturally  varied  very  much.'  Still  those  of  the  & 
sch()()ls  were  the  poorest.  Melanchthon  e.  g.,  one  of  the  most  im] 
and  famous,  received  during  his  first  eight  years  a  salar}'  of  171 
($4:>).  so  that,  during  this  period,  he  was  unable  to  buy  his  wife  t 
dress  ;  after  1526  he  received  242  marks  ($(30;;  ten  jears  later,  520 
(s<i:Jn).  and  from  1541,  GSO  marks  ($170),  a  sum  at  the  present  dayeqnii 
altMit  to  about  $750.  The  professors  at  Heidelberg  received  an  ui 
salary  of  onl}'  85-105  florins;  those  at  Wiirtzburg,  210  marks  with 
board  in  the  Julius  Hospital  and  a  female  assistant  (!)  in  distillii^,  whib' 
A'esulius  at  Pisa  received  4000  marks  ($1000).  To  this  salary  are,of  couiv^j 
to  be  added  the  fees  for  lectures  and  examinations.  But  with 
and  esj)ecially  with  teachers  of  little  celebrity,  the  amount  of  the  litt» 
also  was  ((uite  insignificant,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  make  up  tk 
<lefi('iency  by  literary  work  (especially  translations),  although  this  businetf' 
was  then  still  worse  paid  than  now.  Besides  this  the}'  were  forced  l» 
resort  to  private  practice,  through  which  they,  from  necessity  (as  maojdl 
to-day  without  similar  need),  withdrew  their  best  energj'  from  their  profti' 
sorial  ollice  and  calling  in  order  to  make  a  bare  living.  Many  profeaaoilt 
tlu'ri»fore.  pursuecl  other  reputaiile  occupations,  e.  g.  printing,  or  they  took 
—  frecjuently  —  students  to  board  et<!.  A  few  also  were  ordinal}*  phyri- 
clans  of  the  various  princes.  Many  of  these  men  too  fairly  challenge  OIT 
admiration  by  their  heroic  struggle  with  the  most  adverse  fortune,  in  wWefc 
only  the  love  of  science  strengthened  and  sustained  them.  They  satilM 
their  thirst  for  science  and  their  efforts  after  truth  and  knowledge,  while  not 
infre<iuently  hunger  and  its  results  preyed  uix)n  their  bodies.     Still  itil 


Tlipsr-  were  extraordinary  lectures,  jriven  upon  invitation,  by  certain  emineot  pfT 
f'<>s<or.s  of  otlier  universities.  In  theatrical  parlance  these  eminent  pnifcooA 
occasionally  "starred  it".     <  H. ) 

The  income  of  two  of  the  professorships  founded  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tf 
liinacre  in  1521  was  £12  each.  The  income  of  the  third  professonthip  was  oit* 
iH't.  I  presume  this  jrivcs  a  fair  idea  of  the  salary  of  English  profet«on  ia  tki 
lOth  century.     (H.) 


Kihe  16th  ct*ntury  alooe  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  haw 
U^fl  the  sciences  and  arts  have  sprung  from  the  Btj-eallerl  lower  ela8%J 
Icn  enough  from  aetual  t>rovt«rty.     Tiie  history  itruivili/.ation  teuches  i 
'towit  the  sdvanees  of  8eieiiei%  knovi ledge  and  ability  have  proceded   not 
'V'-'iu  the  rich,  hut  fnnn  the  li^^or,  rich,  however,  in  spirit  uihI  energy. 

i  liai  bitter  Jlteniry  struggles  ixm}  disputes  between  the  prufcssin's  ti»ok 

pitu'.?  ttlgo  ill  the  ItJth  century  needs  no  apeeial  mention,  for  this  has  been 

Hi,,     ^g^  jy  jjji  ,|g(.g^  fiefiiiently  with  a  total  disregard  of  personal  reputa- 

Alwiiya  in  disregard  o'C  the  honor  of  science,  and  not  always  from  the 

^nr^siof  motives.     Bat  it  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  sueh  disputea 

•**«i  •luarrcls  in  the  IGth  century  weix*  the  occasion  of  the  founding  of  sev* 

^  i^TmJ   unirerBitiea*      ^-The    physicians    Simon    Pistorius    (died    152;i)    and 

i  Pollich  (surnamed   lux   mundi,  died  1513),  who  lived  in  Leipzig, 

L^'come  so  tfmliittered  against  each  other  from  their  antagonistic  views 

^^laiive  to  syphilis^  whether  it  was  epidemic,  endemic  or  contagious,  that 

^***?3  i:i»uld  not  bear  the  siight  of    each  other  and  resolved  to  seek  another 

^^^Hij.       In  order  to  obtain  in  another  place  a  suitable  position  as  professor^ 

niM    influenced  the  elector  Johaan  to  select  Fraukfort-oQ-the-Oder 

a  new  univer'sily.     PoUich  was  e^junlly  fortunate  with  the 

uch,    who    selected    WiLlenlMi^    fur   \[]^    iniivi'rsil\     '  ( >farx. 

ifttt  Hofmanu»"  1873), 

The  eurriaulum  of  instruct  ion,  vmii  in  Lhe   lijUi  ccntiirv.  in  Uif  iiuiin 

bmivd  onl}*  discussion  and  explanation  nf  certain  works  of  t)»e  (ireeks 

Ambiang.     Even  aoatomy  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  studied 

exclusively  in  Galen,  more  rarely  in  Mondini,  and  not  at  all  in  the 

of  the  recent  investigators.     3Iiiny  of  the  professors  were  originally 

anmtiistd",  i.  e.  classical  philologists,  and  then  turned  their  attention 

iDciricine.     Such  wns  e.  g    the  "  schoi»l master  "  Fuehs.     Others  of  them 

I  Iwrn  mathcMnaticians  etc*     Vet  in  the  course  of  the  century"  instruction 

on  a  iH'-tter,  or  if  yon  will,  a  '•  modern",  form*     **  Botanical  gardens  "  e,  g, 

]ery  0ow  eistablished  at  ditferent  uuiveisities. 

In  anatiimy  dissections  at  least  were  made  frci|ueutly,  though  for  the 
ltiKi«»t  fwirt  these  were  contlued  to  animtils.  as  e.  g,  even  in  Paris. 

la  the  ikpartmeut  of  anatomy,  however,  there  were  great  theoretical 

^e|>i]te«  aJiX)   iH'tween  the  doctors.     Naturally  ?  for  the  actual  section  of 

Oilman  IwMiic^  (in  whicth  the   lhorac*ic  and  uUlominal  cavities  alone  were 

«p«t>ed,  while  the  cmnial  cavity  was  left  untouched  in  obedience  to  pop- 

iUat  jirejadiee)  was  performeily  as  a  rule,  by  the  barbers,  while  the  learned 

profLrdsor  of  anatomy    merely  explained   the   exi>osed,  but  not   dissected 

poirt^.     The    first  operation    was    considered   utiworthy   of   an   educated 

pfajvictAii,  ungentlemanly,   and   even    disreputable,   and   was  accordingly 

atMiMloD9fI  to  the  barbers.     For  the  performance  of  such  disBections  in  the 

Mirefwilles  (Ihey  were  still  prohibited   by  the  Church)  papal  indulgences 

were  DGoe88ar}%  and  these,  of  course,  cost  money,  for  the  acquisition  of  this 

lii«  chief  study  of  the  })ope.     Tubingen  received  such  an  indulgence  as 
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early  as  1482,  while  in  Strassburg,  in  spite  of  papal  prohibition,  peroia 
to  dissect  an  executed  criminal  was  granted  by  the  magistrates  in  11 
Before  and  after  each  special  dissection  (which  was,  however,  a  rdilP 
infreqtient  occurrence)  religious  ceremonies  in  many  places  were  conadi 
necessary.  In  order  that  those  who  came  into  contact  with  it  might 
become  ^-disreputable",  the  corpse  was  first  made  "reputable'*,  the  profc 
beginning  the  proceedings  by  reading  a  decree  to  that  effect  fh)m  tbe 
of  the  land  or  the  magistracy  and  then,  b}-  order  of  the  Senate  or 
medical  faculty,  stamping  upon  its  breast  the  seal  of  the  university, 
bod}'  was  then  carried  (upon  the  cover  of  the  box  in  which  it  had  I 
brought  in)  by  volunteers  for  this  service  into  the  anatomical  hall,  and 
cover,  upon  which  it  rested  during  these  ceremonies,  was  then  taken  I 
to  the  executioner,  who  had  meanwhile  remained  at  some  distance  witi 
vehicle.  Where  the  corpse  had  been  beheaded,  the  head,  during  the 
formance  of  the  necessary  ceremonies,  la}'  between  its  legs.  Aftenr 
entertainments,  graced  with  music  b}'  the  guilds  of  cit}-  fifcrs,  trampe 
tr6mbone  plaj'ers  etc.,  or  by  "itinerant  actors",  were  given.  Gradu 
however,  this  folly  waned,  and  in  tlie  second  half  of  the  eenton*  |M 
anatomical  theaters  were  established.  This  occurred  at  Paris  andN 
pellier  in  1551.^  Such  a  theater  was  built  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapenc 
in  Padua  (the  most  popular  and  famous  medical  institution  of  tbe 
century)  at  his  own  expense  in  154t>.  This,  however,  in  consequen 
the  excessive  height  of  the  tiers  of  seats,  was  so  dark  that  the  dissect 
even  by  day,  could  be  made  only  by  torch -light.  Basel  had  an  anatoi 
theater  in  1588.  Tn  Bologna  the  professor  of  anatomy  only  was  pem 
U)  give  lectures  on  practical  anatomy  whenever  he  wished,  while  t 
other  professors  it  was  allowed  only  at  stated  times.  Until  the 
c(»ntury  all  the  professors  had  the  same  authorit}*  as  the  profeK 
auiitomy.  Tn  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  anato 
instruction,  it  was  still  considered  a  special  attraction  for  a  univi 
and  still  more  for  a  professor  or  a  physician,  to  possess  an  entire  skc 
The  price  of  a  skeleton  in  that  day  was  very  high.  Thus  Hcidelbc 
15f;0  paid  $72.00  for  a  single  skeleton. 

Clinical  instruction,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  c: 
among  tbe  Arabians  long  before,  was  imparted  nowhere  in  the  Chi 
West  (with  the  exception  probably  of  Salerno)  before  the  sixteenth  oe 
Moutanus  was  the  first  person  to  hold  clinical  lectures  for  a  short 
He  died  in  V)'y2,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1578  that,  at  the  insta 
the  German  students  —  the  students,  as  we  learn  above,  took  the  ini 


The  first  law  rclntive  to  the  Ktudy  of  practical  anatomy  in  England  was 
under  Henry  VIII.  in  1540,  and  authorized  the  "  Masters  of  the  Mjrt 
Barbers  and  Surgeons "  to  take  each  year  four  bodies  of  executed  feloi 
anatomies".  This  number  was  increased  to  G  under  Charles  II.,  *'proTid< 
be  afterwards  buried".  Under  queen  Elizabeth  in  1565  a  similar  priTilc 
""-Anted  to  the  College  of  Physicians.     (H.) 
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Ae  experiment  was  continued  at  Padua,  where  "Albertino  Bottoni  (died 
C  or  1598)  visited  the  sick  men  and  Marco  degli  Oddi,  the  sick  women, 
.  discussed  their  diseases.  (At  a  later  ];>eriod  this  example  was  followed 
^via  and  Geneva.)  As  towards  the  end  of  October  of  that  year  the 
Jlher  became  colder,  female  bodies  were  also  opened,  and  the  professors 
ated  out  the  discase<l  parts.'*  This  confirmation  of  diagnosis  by  the 
Jo  cadaveris  or  pathological  anatomy  was  at  once  stopped,  however,  by 
ifficial  prohibition,  "since  the  rival  of  the  above  mentioned  ph3'sicians" 
It  that  period  too  the  envious  rivalry  of  the  professors  (often  of  late 
r%  so  disgustingly  renewed;  was  a  positive  injury  to  science  —  ''Emilio 
apolongo  had  carried  away  to  his  house  upon  the  same  da}'  the  uteri  of 
ic  women,  over  which  action  the  surviving  old  wives  raised  a  great 
nor".  Indeed  they  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  the  prohibition  of  such 
niuiations.  because,  in  accordance  with  the  superstition  of  that  time, 
r  dreaded  lest,  after  the  resurrection,  the  absence  of  the  uterus,  not  safe 
bwt  theft  even  after  death,  might  deprive  them  of  fecundity  in  the 
Id  of  eternity.  The  influence  of  the  Church  too  was  so  great  that  in 
^■ria  the  professors  of  medicine  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  obey, 

to  teach  in  accordance  with,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
■ame  was  the  case  in  other  countries.  Pathologico-anatomical  dissec- 
%  however,  together  with  clinical  instruction,  speedily  came  to  an  end. 

The  scientific  and  other  demands  made  upon  the  future  German 
■jcians  may  be  most  clearly  and  best  shown  from  the  statements  which 
Mr.  These  may  serve  also  for  a  model  of  the  arrangements  existing  in 
9iiddle  Ages,  from  which  they  do  not  difl'er  materially. 

Statutes  or  the  Medical  Faitlty  at  Fraxkfort-ox-thk-Odku 

FROM  THE  year  158^. 

Hie  Faculty  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  showed  tlie  following  7  pr(»fessors, 
Jacob  Bergmann  (received  1559,  died  151U')),  Johann  Cnobloch  (1502,  d.  15'.)9), 
■t  Moller  (1588,  d.  1609),  Matthiius  Zeisius  (1591  to  1G07),  George  Seiler  (1591. 
fe|6>,  Christ.  Stimmelius  (1595,  d.  1615),  Laurent.  Heilnndus  (died  1621).  The 
ttamed  was  dean  4  times,  the  third  11  tinaes,  the  second  4  times,  the  fourth  once, 
Iftb  8  times,  Stimmelias  8  times,  Ueilandus  H  times. 

I.  '*  It  is  ordered  that  no  one  exercise  the  authority  or  office  of  a  physician  unless 
|«  At  least  first  received  the  degree  of  "  Baccalaureus  "  in  this  academy  ".  (The 
liUanreste,  from  the  very  beginnin;;  of  the  universities,  was  the  first  preparatory 
b  lor  the  dignity  of  the  doctor.  Originally  too  evidence  of  the  ordinary  knowl- 
'fvqnired  for  this  first  grade  was  sufficient  for  reception  into  a  faculty,  even  if 
knowledge  had  not  been  acquired  strictly  in  the  institution  concerned.  At  a 
period  this  knowledge  was  required  to  be  obtained  in  the  university  itself). 
howerer,  he  has  received  such  a  degree  from  another  universit}',  he  shall  not  be 
ittcd  to  the  coarse  on  practice  until  he  has  paid  the  fees.  These  fees  for  the 
plion  of  a  Baccalaureus  are  established  at  8  goldpieces  (ducats),  to  go  to  the 
Ivj  mnd  to  the  doctors." 

^2.  The  candidate  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  medicine  must  be  a  Magister  artium 
Mfiam,  or  bring  evidence  of  having  been  well  instructed  in  philosophy  (The 
liBation  for  the  degree  of  Magister  artium  corresponded  to  our  Maturitatsexamen, 
tbe  candidate  afler  passing  was  also  called  "  Baccal.  Philosoph."     The  philo- 
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bophical  faculty  claimed  the  ri^ht  to  confer  this  dejEree  upon  the  students  of  &!i ft 
lioK.  I.  "and  he  niurit  have  heard  carefully  the  following  lectures  :  one  fen  iMttHH 
the  first  Canon  nf  Avicenna.  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  Galeii's  Tip 
BesidcB,  he  must  have  followed  the  practice  of  a  doctor  for  six  months  or  more'  I 
corresponded  to  our  clinical  instruction).  —  *' If.  however,  the  Baccalanre ui ii 
Icshouh"  (which  the  Baccalaureus,  as  an  assistant  to  the  professors,  wsi  coapi 
to  irive  to  the  "Scholars"  i  "  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  carelessneu.  Wi 
])ay  G  f;uldon  in  gold  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  medicine,  as  an  indemniiT  fiv 
trouble  occasioned  <by  his  oarelessnf-ss)  to  the  doctors"  ithe  Baccalaareas  «l 
fact  a  preparatory  assistant i  "and  shall  preserve  his  tirade  as  BaccalanrfiDda 
\)  gulden  in  "iold,  of  which  ont-  half  jroes  to  the  treasury.** 

.St.\TUTES  for  TIKISK  WHO  HAVK  GRAHUATKP  A.««  BArCALAl'RKI 

W.  "  For  the  attainment  of  the  Doctorate  in  medicine,  he  who  has  attainfJ 
donree  of  Baccalaureus  must  for  at  least  one  year  deliver  lectures  upon  the  foilf 
sulijccts:  on«r  book  of  the  treatises  of  the  first  Canon  of  Avicenna.  or  the  Apta 
of  Hippocrates,  or  the  books  —  De  locis  affectis  — of  Galen.  Besides  this  hfi 
jittend  the  lertures  of  the  doctors,  delivered  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doctonl 
tb(i  sulijort  of  Galen's  first  book  De  accidenti,  De  morbo,  or  the  Tegni  and  th 
book  «jf  Ahnansor.'     I'J'bt-  student  was  not  only  a  learner  but  a  teacher  like»i«i 

I.  "  Tin-  Baccalaureus  in  medicine.  durin>:  his  vacation  and  upon  the  r«|«i 
of  ili«-  Ih.*an  of  the  Mediral  Faculty,  shall  di.<cuss  once  in  public  some  subject  I 
from  bi'^  Ie«<on.s.  This  tlisiiutali<»n  must  lie  attended  by  the  Dean  on  pCDilq 
fin»'  of  II  irulcb-n  in  j:«>l»l." 

.'».  ■  N'n  Baccalaureus,  Licentiate  or  Doctor  in  medicine  shall  enter  intot( 
tati«»n.  unless  the  qui-siion  to  be  defended  is  laid  before  the  Dean  and  recfW 
approval." 

<».  "Tlii-  Donn  of  tho  Me«lical  Faculty,  after  havinjr  made  a  requisition  opi 
doetiirs  .specially  ari<i  in<li\idiially,  >hall  twice  each  year  summon  the  piaiimli 
scholars  iM^i.-tlu-r.  in  .-|irin::  to  vi-it  the  nieadtiws,  mountains  and  valleys,  in  * 
:if«|iiire  infiirrnatinn  ot*  iM-rb^  and  their  prr)perties.  To  these  ;:ntheriii^s  tHe  < 
eary  or  a|)<»ilH'e:irlrs  .-liall  in'  invited.  In  the  autumn  tlie  object  of  tbe^t  fifi 
sliall  lie  to  «:ain  a  l;iii)\vb.Ml.:e  r»f  the  roots  'if  importance  in  medicine.  The  fd 
shall  in»»vide  tlie  usual  bariquet."  Tliesj'  botanical  excursions,  which  rxistn 
ainoui:  the  .\rarii:in>  :  ii«l  were,  iiidi-eil,  aiiopteil  from  them,  tcrniinnunl  with  H 
tial  ••n.ioyn»fiit<. 

T.  ".\t'ter  a  uisjmtation  ha>  In  en  held  "  uitli  other  students  etc. «  '"for  the  1 
laun-ate  m-  the  Licijnfiate  of  the  Miilieal  Faeulty.  the  candidate  may  deail 
o]»e!jini:  nt'liis  examination  whemviT  lie  \vi.<lies  to  do  so,  and  the  Dean  shall  be 
then  tn  summoii  the  Duetors  <»f  Medicine,  in  order  that  his  p(>titi()n  may  beam* 

Sr\TrTKS  KOK  Tlir.  CvNIHIiVTI:  KoK  TUV.  LirKNTlATK. 

"'■.  "  If  the  candidate  lor  the  li<'i'ntiati*  nf  medicine  aspires  lo  a  hij:her4 
but  has  beeji  earele^s  in  the  deli\er.v  of  iii>  appointed  lectures  or  in  nttendsafll 
his  own  instruction,  hi*  shall  pay  1>  jiold  LTuldcn  for  distribution  amon^tbeD 
that  they  may  ln»  corre>pondini:ly  compen.».atc(i  for  their  trouble  thus  ncca.«ioDtl 
shall.  howev«T,  finally  reei-ive  lils  denree  l.n-  I  I  ducats,  of  which  one-haif  bdl 
thi-  treasury.' 

!♦.  ■■  In  the  Dnktoratsaula  he  shall  airain  h'im-  1.')  «:old  pilden  {VIO  marksl 
of  which  one  half  shall  no  tt»  the  treasury,  the  remainder  shall  be  divided  aM 
Doctors,  as  ctMupt^nsation  fur  trouble  had  In  the  aula  and  for  the  disputatiooi 


1.    Te>;ni        "/;f>i^/  '.'irnixr^        the   "Arsparva".       H.) 


T 
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STATCTKa  rem  the  liECEPTtoic  or  thk  DocTon*  ixm  the  FAcm.TT. 

^^  *'The  newly  jcnuiuated  Doctor  8hall  pny  C  ilttentR  for  lits  rpcption  rn»o  the 

'"T*     If,   however,   t>ne    hnis   ^mdunied    from    unoilier   itiiivtTSiiv,    I>iil   rtei^irrB 

*  r^cdired  inio  practice  Ht're"  (at  that  time  ilie  universities  }ii«»ie  i*r»nte«i  per- 

'^^D  topmcttect  *'  and  tu  be  taken  ittlo  the  Faculty,   he  Blmt)  pay  nf.  ititich  its  ihe 

'Of  of  M>^dictne.  who  graduated  here,  has  paid  for  his  Licentmie  and  llncinraie, 

»•  i8  gohlen  jculden/'     (The  *'  Lluentinte"  authorized  ihe  eiercijic*  r»f  proetice 

•f"  certain  conditionn,  while  the  Doctorftfe  permined  an  unc«  ntliii<<nal  piaciiie.) 

^<5rp4i<J  for  his  dejsree  of  Doctor  of  Thnolniry  TiO  Hlr«^nt!*Ii  jiulden,  tihoiii  Ho  nmrka 

*')     In  Bologna  graduation  com  160  marks  ($10),  iind  this  wna  cunsiJeri'd  n*ry 


Oatu  or  THic  Medical  Faci^i.ty, 

-wear  to  yua,  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  to  both 

am,  a-?  well  im  to  the  other   Doctors  of  the  Ffti-ulty,  oli«?dif»nce  i»nd   re\i>rfnce 

ihiEtj;  honorable  ami   allowable ;  thut  I  will  keep  all  the  present  and  future 

l«f  lhi«  alma,  and  wherever  I  co  I  will  keep  tfi  vifw  her  Wst  in  I  erects.     8o 

rOod  And  hi»  Evangels  be  ^ruciou^  to  me  *' 

The  conditions  and  the  closing  ceremonial  of  trrndaation  we  have  already  civen 

•>kini(  of  Salerno.     The  first  dissection   at  Fmnktitrt  on-ihe-Uder  is  nnticnd  m 

TW  subject  wfis  a  criminal  executed  by   hanjiiniz.      The  total  coi«t  of  llie 

ate  amoant4fd  to  52  ducata  —at  that  time  a  considerable  sinn  of  miuiey.     To 

I  ottist  be  addiid  the  expen&e  of  presentation-jzlovc^,  of  a  japfcial  mai^^  nnd  banqucrg, 

Jtf*  present*  tn  the  profcrfsor^.     The  ceremonial  of  ^ira  dim  lion  took  pbite  tienemllj 

bart*fa.     Ai  early  an  L*'90  the  privilege  of  practisiio):  wan  granted  to  ih*^  studenm  bj 

t^luttoa   of  tht;   Faculty.     The  degrees  of  all   univemtie^,  even   tho8t?  of  foteign 

wens  considered  »<(|uivalent  uvcry  whi*re. 

Tlic  number  of  gnulimted  phyaicmns  (who  enjoye<1  as  )'et  absotttte 
kfiom  of  travel  through  all  lands,  while  the  professors  enjoyed  similar 
ertr  as  to  leachiog)  was  in  general  inL-onaiderable.  Thus  in  Bremen  the 
first  regularly  gradunted  physician  settled  m  15Hh  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
tiutnbtfr  of  p<?ri^ons  who  practised  medicine  was  tolcrafdy  Itxri^Q,  Thus  ii) 
^?:is*?l  m  1557  there  were  not  less  than  17  empirics  and  rej^ular  physicians, 
'  f  ow  practice  was  obtained  there  may  he  jnd«:ed  from  the  following  passages 
ia  th«  hy  of  Felix  Platlcr 

•    1  V  Vear,  and  even  latter  in  the  Sprlnp,  I  did  not  have  much  to  do. 

-  all  I  Oi<i  ibe  best  i  could  whenever  an  opportunity  i>f1Vied,  at  mt-iil  i»m»*«  or  on  oiher 

M  cmaiufu^  to  talk  about  diM'ases  and  Uow  to  treat  them,  so  that  often  when  at  homo 

idrertiog  with  mj  father  in-law,  who  sometimes  took  a  metd  with  U9,  and  was  u  yiood 

Au  ]   rrrr  experi«»nced  surizeon — he  was  a  butcher — 1  was  picked  up  and  taken  in 

b,\     I   ^     '  ifu.     J  nr?eded  still  more  cxpifrienee:  *'  practice  is  dlflrerenl  with  us^' — Piiilter 

^   in  Francis.     As  a  younsr  man  I  li>tf'ncd  unwillingly  to  such  comments 

iiaputed  Itiem,   yT.*t    1  could    do    notltin^    but    submit,  as  I   had   ^iill    no 

prm^tic-c      Howi'vi^r   practice  b«>{:nn  to  come  to  me  and  ^rnduiilly  to  tncreasp. 

4h«r«>  m«:nr  IT  doctorH  in  tl»e  place.  I  was  forced  to  ukp  arttfice  if  I  wisJiod   to  ftuppor 

cajBcIf  by  tny  practice,  and  God  also  imparted  lo  me  inn  rich  bleHKin^'s,     .... 

I  L^,  r-*.  t.-k  receive  the  pat/onage  firti  of  citizens,  then  of  the  ooldi'*-,  who  tet^ti'd  oie 

>  Mmling  me  urine,  from  whicii   I  was  expected  to  make  n  prounosis.     In 

iM  I  so  mnnnsed  that  several  w^re  filled  with  iihtoni>^i>mrn(  and  be;r&n  to 

fe*;;ulafly.     From  day  to  day  1  fsaincd  more  and   more   pmcilce,  both 

a.ni^.<  rcAtdcntj  in  the  city  and  also  umonis  strangerit,  some  of  whom  cunie  lo  me  and 

21* 
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remained  for  a  lonj:  time  in  order  to  use  my  remedies,  while  others  again 
carryin;:  wiih  them  my  medicines  and  my  counsels.     Forei^rners  altfo  ftnnimoBrd 
to  their  hoiiserf  and  castles,  to  which  I  hastened  and  remained  but  a  few 
hurrying  away  at  once  a>;ain  to  my  house,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  many  it 
as  well  as  abroad." 

As  re^urdri  the  competition  which  the  re^sular  physicians  had  to  OTercone 
remarks  as  follows:  ''The  Ammann,  called  the  Hauer  von  Utzendorf,  was  alw 
famous  at  this  time,  and  many  people  patronized  him.     He  could  prognr:sticit« 
the  water,  and  made  use  of  many  curious  arts,  by  which  he  had  acquired  great 
After  him  the  Jew  of  Alsweiler  was  for  a  long  time  very  popular.     There  was  aln 
old  woman  in  Gerberj'a'isloin,  who  had  a  thronir  of  patients,  as  did  the  two  exetntiifr 
ers.  the  brothers  Kat^e,  Wolf  and  George,  of  whom  the  elder  was  famous  in  mtdxial 
at  Schaffh»usf>n,  as  was  his  father  Wolf  also,  executioner  at  Tubingen." 

Feli.K  Platter  began  his  housekeeping  very  modestly  as  a  city  physician  Till 
<iowry  of  his  wife  consisted  of  71  marks  ($1H)  cash,  and  in  the  line  of  iiouteboH 
furniture  —  an  old  pan  and  a  wooden  bowl  in  which  food  was  carried  to  her  mothff 
when  in  childiied.  together  with  a  few  other  poor  ai tides.  Their  residence  for  tkiM 
jcnr5  consisted  of  a  single  room,  their  table  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  Plstlrfl 
<son<ultintf  office  was  a  room  without  fire.  (Vid.  Freitag  1.  c.)  All  this,  of  courK,«tt 
very  plain,  but  we  must  not  measure  it  by  the  rule  of  the  present  day.  At  i  M 
when  people  took  off"  their  shirts  at  night  in  order  to  save  them,  and  in  citiz« n  cirrll 
went  to  bed  stark  naked,  simplicity  was  as  naturul,  as  in  our  age  of  external  iImV 
arc  silken   fiirnirure  and  oil-paintings  in   the  consultation  rooms  of  dentists. 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Main  there  was  only  one  Christian  physician  :  all  the 
were  Jews.     Giossen  had  no  physicians  of  the  higher  class  at  all,  and  in  case  of 
was  compelled  to  summon  them  from  Frankfort. 

The  physicians  of  the  16th  centtiry  were  often  quite  as  roving  «thi 
students  iiiKl  professors.    As  ordinary  physicians  of  the  then  numeroni  tea* 
poral  and  spiritual  potentates,  or  as  city-physicians,  they  were  frequentij 
bound  to  a  fixed  residence  by  a  contract  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  ift 
the  expiration  of  which  they  exchanged  for  another  residence,  when  tfacj 
made  a  now  contract.     In  1519  the  city  physician  of  Heilbronn  received! 
salary  of  85  marks  ($21)  and  his  wood  —  the  same  as  a  coiinoilmaD.    Hi 
was  required  to  practise  in  accordance  with  the  regular  tariff,  could  oflt 
leave  the  city  over  night  without  the  permission  of  the  burgomaster,  aii 
twice  a  year,  afUir  the  Frankfort  fair,    he  was  expected  to   inspect  thi 
apothecary's  shop.     He  was  forbidden  to  dispense  drugs,  bat.  on  tlie  otkff 
hand,  was  protected  from  competition  for  ten  years,  since  no  other  physidn 
could  settle  in  the  city  as  long  as  his  contract  lasted  (Betz).     As  a  kind  of 
itinerant  physicians  too,  like  Paracelsus  e.  g.  and  others,  they  prutiael 
and  held  consultations  in  writing  at  a  distance  in  cases  of  disease  wbick 
were  described  to  them.     This  was  done  by  Vesalius  e.  g.  as  well  as  Piit^ 
celsus.     But  the  former  went  to  work  very  cautiously  in  a  certain  case  and 
was  very  reserved,  because  he  had  not  seen  the  patient  —  a  cripple  inoii 
foot  —  while    Paracelsus  ridiculed   with  the  utmost  boldness  the  fivroer 
physicians  of  his  patients.     The  physicians  in-ordinar}*  (in  Spain  they  ven 
required  to  knoel  down  when  they  felt  the  king's  pulse)  were  not  inft^ 
qucntly  also   alchemists  and  astrologers  to  their  lords  —  e.  g.  the  greil 
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voDomer  and  physician  Johann  Kepler  —  and  most  of  them  occupied 
Querabie  position.  In  this  double  office  they  frequently  received  consid- 
.Ue  salaries,  as  e.  g.  Tbumeysser,  who  enjoyed  an  annual  salary  of  3756 
«b(|939)  from  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  Others,  like  Dr.  Stolle, 
^dan  of  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  were  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
Kiyof  140  marks  ($35),  a  court-dress  (uniform),  and  a  few  other  per- 
■«ites.  A  Brandenburg  court-physician  received  annually  171-220  marks 
L&-55).  and  had  his  office,  servants  and  use  of  horses  free.—  City  physi- 
Bi  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  —  there  were  three  of  them  —  received  a 
aiy  of*  17-171  marks  ($4.25-$43).  Complete  medical  ordinances  now 
■ted  in  many  places  in  Germany,  e.  g.  in  Wiirzburg,  Frankfort-on  the-Main 
remberg  etc.  The  Nuremberg  ordinance  permitted  sworn  physicians  only 
pnustise.  ''  Empirics,  like  peddlers  of  theriaca,  to(>th -drawers,  alche- 
Its,  distillers,  ruined  tradesmen,  Jews,  dealers  in  the  black  art,  as  well  as 

women  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  the  sick  and  to  boast  that  they 
■888  the  art  of  the  doctors,  and  all  such  persons,  are  forbid<len  to  treat 

sick  or  to  administer  drugs  to  them,  cither  publickly  or  socrctl}*, 
hoot  the  permission  of  the  council,  under  penalty  of  banishment  if 
signers,  or  of  a  fine  of  20  marks  (!?5).  if  residents  of  the  city.  Those 
7  conceal  or  patronize  them  shall  suffer  an  equal  punishment."  The 
ioanoe  was  likewise  directed  against  the  practice  of  uroscopy,  because 
biDg  certain  could  be  concluded  therefrom  —  an  example  of  insight 
te  exceptional  in  those  days  (E.  Solgcr). 

The  usaal  pay  of  physicians  was  not  generally  so  small  in  reality  as 
ppean  when  we  take  the  present  value  of  money  as  the  basis  for  com- 
i^OD.  Such  a  basis  would  be  entirely  false,  for  an  equal  sum  at  that 
iod  had  at  least  a  fivefold,  and  often  a  tenfold,  value.     In  fact  we  may 

tlie  remuneration  very  good  in  comparison  with  the  fees  of  the  present 
•  The  Germans  in  the  16th  century  were  still  counted  among  the  most 
l-to-do  nations.  According  to  the  Wiii-zburg  medical  tariff,  the  physi- 
I  in  chronic  cases,  when  he  visited  the  patient  once  a  day,  received  two 
leo  per  week.  The  system  of  visiting  and  payment  was,  however, 
■rent  in  severe  cases  and  in  acute  diseases.  When  the  physician  was 
ipeiled  "to  see  the  patients  almost  every  hour  "  he  might  demand  1,71 
to  (41  cents)  everj-  second  day,  but  he  might  also  accept  hijiher  pay 
Cbred  to  him  voluntarily.  The  treatment  of  the  poor  was  gratis  6// 
I  a  regulation  which  until  a  short  time  ago  still  prevailed  everywhere 
log  08,  Similar  regulations  existed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Accord- 
to  the  medical  ordinance  of  1577,  uroscopy  cost  in  this  city  1  Batzen, 

Fbe  *aiary  of  Benedict  Finitze,  ordinary  pliyskMan  of  Henry  VII.  <»f  Eujrl-.nid  in 
14R5,  w«8i&40.  John  Veyrery.  chief  surgeon  of  Henry  VIII.  in  l.'iio,  received  the 
■■me  sum,  as  did  William  Goodounis,  Serjeant  Surji^eon  <»f  qiUMMi  Kii/.alteth  in 
IMil.  I>r.  Vfitnando  (probably  a  Spaniard),  ph\sirian  t<» '(/atiuuiiie  of  Amnion, 
ivlfeof  Henry  VIII.,  In  1519  recelvetl,  liowever,  stMiiiannnally  a  salary  of  £;{;?  tis  sd. 
Tbensual  salary  of  the  Enffllnh  physlcian-in-ordinary  during  the  Hicii  century 
would  mem,  however,  to  have  been  SUO. 
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about  12  pfcnnige  (Scents).  A  single  visit  to  a  laborer  was  1.65  n 
(40  cents) ;  a  nigiit  visit  to  a  well-to-do  patient,  1.71  marks  (41  cents)  ;li 
one  of  very  moderate  means,  half  this  sum.  In  chronic  diseases  the  It 
per  week  was  1.71  marks  (41  cents);  a  consultation  b}*  letter  coil  I 
marks  (81.20)  ;  simple  advice  by  letter,  75  pfennige,  to  1.50  marks  (V 
cents  to  3G  cents)  ;  consultations,  for  each  physician  10  marks  (t2.40); 
among  foreigners,  a  single  visit  1.50  marks  (36  cents)  ;  the  second  viiitR- 
pfennige  (15  cents)  ;  the  oversight  of  quacks  was  very  severe.  (Stricka) 
In  Heilbronn  uroscopy  cost  about  10  pfennige  (2.5  cents)  ;  a  single  visit  ti 
persons  worth  1700  marks  was  30  fennige  (Scents)  ;  per  week  1.40maiil 
(34  cents)  ;  the  single  prescription,  20  pfennige  (5  cents).  (Betz.)  Oi 
the  other  hand,  in  Nuremberg  the  first  visit  cost  2.15  marks  (52  ceots); 
in  plague  cases,  2.85  marks.  At  Wimpfen,  even  prior  to  1404,  the  cooociL 
In  cases  of  dispute,  determined  the  amount  of  the  honorarinm  to  be  piU 
to  the  physicians. 

A  few  physicians,  particularly  "Specialists"  m  S3'philis  —  at  thA 
period  as  fruitful  afield  as  the  " secret *' diseases  are  to-day  —  acquini 
considerable  wealth.  Thus  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  —  the  professdi 
even  at  that  time  skimmed  oflT  the  cream  of  practice  —  in  spite  of  I'ODsid' 
erable  expense  in  building  as  we  have  seen,  left  200.000  ducats,  Bcren}> 
rius  of  Carpi,  besides  valuable  furniture,  had  5000  ducats,  which  he,  likl 
Thierry  de  H(/ry,  whose  possessions  were  quoted  at  150,000  livres,  bii 
acquired  chiefly  from  this  then  quite  new  special t}-.  With  most  phot 
cians  —  most  German  physicians  at  least  —  the  results  of  practice  vcff 
like  those  of  Theophrastus,  who  left  notliing.  In  our  father-land,  ever  (to' 
tinguished  for  its  poverty  and  its —  faith,*  science  and  practice  at  that  tilt 
too  were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  This  will  explain  e.g.  the  fact  that  after 
several  persons  had  died  suddenl}-,  one  after  another,  with  similar  syroptoo^ 
whihi  two  post  mortems  had  been  made  and  two  months  had  flown  in  «•• 
sideration  of  the  cases  by  several  p!»ysicians,  three  doctors  finally  fooa( 
that  the  drugs  of  an  itinerant  Jewish  physician  had  killed  the  patieDtt? 


How  far  this  faitli  went  may  be  judi:ed  from  the  story  relatwl  by  'I  hoiims  FlitMr 
that  Dr.  Kpiphanius,  a  physician  of  the  iliike  of  Bavaria,  was  coni|»elM  tfiff 
from  Munieli  l)e('ause  lie  liad  eaten  meat  upon  n  fast-day  ;  utherwisie  he 
have  been  beheailed,  as  were  his  companions  who  did  not  lly. 

Tlie  foliowinjr  aceonnt  also  gives  ns  a  pretty  i)icture  of  tlie  condition  of  medial 
matters  at  that  time.  l}<^sides  all  sorts  of  so-called  physicians,  nmiiy  UliH*mt 
Jews  carried  on  business:  ''The  shameless,  idiotic  .lews  also,  thoutfh  Iwni^lMi 
from  the  land,  had  neverti  eless  no  hesitatiim  in  travelliuK  and  riding  aUmtll 
Wi.rzbniff  and  the  adjaeent  places,  tht'lr  nrlnalia  in  hand  or  cariietl  ii|Nin  tt* 
pommel  of  the  sa<ldle.  ])rofessiiiir  and  boastin<;,  wlienever  anyone  was  sick  tbif 
w(mhl  from  a  simple  examination  of  the  water  diapiosticate  hiuI  niaki^  knowi 
the  disease  and  its  causes,  whatever  Icnuth  of  time  it  mlKht  luive  exi^tetl.  lliii 
they  cheated  the  poor  pe<)i)le,  and,  in<leed.  Mmietinies  tlie  noblfs  and  irreat  k>rii» 
out  of  lar^e  sums  of  mcmey  .  .  which  is  pitiaide  and  dLsKmeefiil.  to  bt 
overrun  ami  mc»cked  at  by  such  heathen^,  who  would  morBprojHMiy  lie  |irrKCilBl 
l)y  the  Christians.    After  such  nuiua^enuMit,  and  after,  if  posi»ll>le,  luvukluK  tt» 
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alt}'  for  these  murders  consisted  in  subjecting  the  Jew  to  a  new 
lion,  and  then,  when  he  had  passed  this  —  to  let  him  go  on  quietly 
th  his  murdering !  Superstition,  astrology,  the  making  of  horo- 
niraculous  cures  and  quackery  never  bloomed  more  freely  than 
he  people,  and  in  the  century,  of  the  Reformation.  Uroscopy  par- 
— **Brunnenschau"  as  it  was  tlien  called  (Luther  had  translated 
►rew  term  for  the  meatus  urinarius  in  women  bj*  *'Brunnen") — 
lary  prognostics  were  an  every  day  business,  so  that  in  pictures 
or  and  the  urinal  always  stood  beside  each  other.  These  urosco- 
ind  their  doggerel  immortality  in  the  right  royally  pitiful  rhyme  of 
juerdank",^  though  these  same  things  are  done  frequently  enough 
lay  in  both  open  and  secret  practice. 

'*  Doktor!     Ihr  habt  nun  seinen  Brunnen  geschaut: 
Sagt  mir  ob  ihr  euch  jretrant 
Ihm  zu  lielfen  von  der  Krankheit?*' 

I  doctor  said  that,  according  to  ihe  indications  of  uroscop}-,  the  disease 
3  a  fever,  and  that,  with  God's  help,  he  would  cure  the  patient.     But 

"  Nach  Inhalt  Avicenna  leiir. 

So  muss  man  ihm  dchwat'li  Arznei  sehr  . 

Ein^seben,  denn  die  starke  j^oII  nit: 

Ein  simpel  Complexion^  wolint  ihm  mit!" 

'sicians-in-ordinar}'  were  appointed  especially  to  inspect  every 
the  "water'*  of  their  gracious  lord,  so  as  to  anticipate  with 
J,  while  there  was  3'et  time,  any  danger  which  threatened  their 
-acious  master  and  might  be  discerned  in  the  urine.  From  this 
B  humor  and  salt}-  fluid  were  made  not  only  the  diagnosis  of  the 
but  also  of  its  procatarutic*  causes— something  in  the  style  of  that 
r  the  present  day  who,  by  holding  up  before  his  e3'e  the  urine  glass, 

'  the  ma^ic  spells  of  lM)tli  males  and  females,  then  for  the  fii*st  time  recourse 
lad  to  the  doctor,  in  order  to  have  him  examine  the  water "  — a  system, 
I,  with  some  variations  dependin<;  upon  the  times,  is  frequently  followed 

llieuerdank"  is  an  allegorioal  epic  poem  by  Melchior  Pfinzing,  provost  of 

lialduHkirclie  in  Nuremberg  and  private  secretary  of  tlie  emperor  Maximilian 

WHS  publislied  in  IMI,    (11.  > 

pie  temi)erament  or  natural  constitution.    Tliere  were  four  complexions 

their  combinations.     (Baas. ) 

liaps  we  may  venture  to  translate  these  verses  into  riglit  royal  and  pitiful 

ill  doKf^erel  as  follows : 

*•  Doctor  I    His  water  you  now  liave  surveyed  : 
Dare  you  promise  me  truly  that  he  shall  be  madt^ 
Well,  sound  and  free  from  his  present  disease?" 
***** 

•'  After  the  teachings  of  old  Avycen, 
Weak  drugs  alone  must  l>e  given  to  Ifim. 
Strong  drugs,  1  ween,  will  not  answer  s<»  well, 
For  a  simple  complexion  within  bim  doth  dwell ! "        (H.) 
exciting  causes.    (11.) 
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diagnosticated  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  twelve  steps.  Moreover  in  Ihiswif 
was  determined  tbe  existence  or  non-existence  of  pregnancy  — "tdwil 
of  which  the  physicians  themselves  were  conscious*',  which  fact leaikl 
the  dis<;racc  onl}'  the  more  indelible.  Such  an  examination  of  the  oria 
cost  ahout  12  pfennige  (3  cents),  in  Wiirzburg  in  1502,  10  pfennige.  m 
and  there  a  urinary  glass  was — the  sign  of  a  physician. 

Muny  n  one  may  have  thus  earned  for  himpelf  a  fur-trimmed  robe,  thflogkh 
understDod  nothing  of  special  chemical  invest  illation,  upon  which  Paraci-l^H 
such  f>trrH.<<.  On  this  point  says  Basil  Valentine,  *'  Hereon  now  the  doctor  in  tbe 
fur  known  little  to  any.  .  ,  .  O  ye  poor,  miserable  people,  ye  inexpfnTO 
phyHiciaris  ami  pretended  doctors,  who  write  jireat  lonfc  prescriptions  on  a  IbOppifV 
and  Iiir>:e  Kcraps!",  and,  as  he  warms  up  still  more,  he  crira  in  the  piihy  parliKCft 
the  tiitH;s,  "Ah  thou  poor,  pitiahle,  stinking:  ba{;  of  worms,  thou  miserahle  earth-voi 
and  wretched  crruturo,  why  d<•!^t  thou  fumble  after  the  hut^k  and  neglect  tbe  kerull 

It  was  also  still  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  physicitti 
determine  from  the  stars  the  proper  time  for  bleeding  and  purgation.  I 
somewhat  qualified  in  literary  matters,  he  prepared  the  *•  Aderlas»zettd 
that  is  the  *•  Adcrlass-  or  Lassman  " — a  human  figure  having  the 
suitable  for  bleeding  marked  thereon,  with  information  when,  and  ni 
what  constellation,  each  should  be  chosen — for  the  almanac    In 
anee  with  this  chart  barbers  proceeded  to  bleed  without  the  advice  of 
physician,  and  the  sick  assumed  their  own  guidance.     It  was  towards  tl 
close  r»f  the   liith  century  that  physicians  first  found  this  humbug  onM 
thy  of  their  profession,  but  the  figure  and  the  business  of  the  barber H 
nected  therewith  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  almanacs  of  the  beginning  of  A 
own  century.     The  i)hysici:ins  were  also  famous  experts  in  astrology. H 
therefore  in  predictinjr  the  weather,  fortune  and  misfortune  etc.,  andtf  i 
almanacs  were  filled  with    such  things  (as  they  are  even  at  the 
day ).  they  formed  the  most  acceptable  calendar-makers.*     (In  China  pij 
sicians  are  still  the  court  astrologers.) 

1.   A< rdinir  to  Hri^cis,  siiiiilar  alnmnncs  appeared  in  Kuf^laiid  at  a  ver}*  early 

'Dm*  Savilian  I/iImjuv  ut  Oxfonl  contains  a  MS.  calendar  compiled  by  Petn» 
Dacia  ahout  llic  year  l'J(K).     i'liis   Petrus  Is  credited  with  the  invention  of 
'•  Homo  simionnu  "  or  "Anatomy '',  a  tij^nre  analogous,  I  presume,  to  tlie 
'*Ad«M lassman  ".     IIo«,'er  iJaron  iIJUl'-,  Walter  dc  Elvendene -1327  .  Jnlin^ 
I  loS(»).  Nicolas  de  lA'nne  (KWO  and  nnmerous  others,  are  also  said  tobafei 
almanacs  at  a  very  early  date.     The  t'arliest  almanac  liiiown  to  have  been 
in    Knyland  was  the  "  Sheapiierd's  Kalendar",  translated  from  the  French 
printed  by  Kichaid  Tynson  in  U'.>7.     Abont  the  same  time  appeared  an  ala 
in  black  letter  from  tin*  pre>-;  of  Wynkyn  de  NVordc.     Other  almanacs  by 
Askham    l.'i.lii.  Simon  Ilcmin^^ins  an<l  Lodowyke  lioyard,  " Uoclora  In  Pli; 
(l."».'»l  .  William   Kennin^ham.  •*  rh\sician "  ;1,mS)  etc.   are   mentioned  bf 
anti<iuarian'<.     Dr.  1  honias  Twyne  of  Canterbnry  is  also  mentioned  asafai 
edltt)r  of  alniana<'s  in  the  Kith  century.    A  more  notorimis  astmlo^ist  and almi 
maker,  liowi'ver.  was  William  Lilly.  \\ht)se  ••  M<*rlinus  An};iicus  .Junior"  ap| 
in  \i\\\  and  was  c<mtiuned  after  his  death  in  liisi  by  his  pupil  lleur)' Coley, 
the  I'nlted  States   almanac    literature   develDped  early    and   with  astimia 
rapidity.     'I'lie   tirst  book   issued   fruin  the  Harvard   printing  preiu  was 
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}ach  almaDacs  of  that  period  and  still  later,  taught,  among  other  val- 
:  inforniation  :  *'  When  Phlegmatic!,  mucous  and  snotty  people,  Melan- 
21,  low-spirited  and  melancholic  people,  and  Colerici,  passionate,,  lean 
le,"  should  be  bled. 

Id  general,  however,  the  physicians  in  the  long  velvet-trimmed,  official 
drs*-robe,  or  in  their  fur  pelisses,  enjoyed  gi*eat  respect,  although  at 
time,  as  at  all  times,  tliey  incurred  the  satire  that  they  professed  to 
ble  to  cure  diseases,  but  in  fact  could  not  cure  them  ;  that  they  were 
T  to  employ  at  once  the  newest  therapeutic  fashions,  and  that  they 
I  filled  the  church^'ards.^  Regularly  educated  ph3'8ician8  (called  at  an 
f  period  **Puchaerzte")  were  for  gentlemen  and  rich  merchants,  coun- 
>n,  bui^sses  and  citizens,  ratlier  than  for  the  masses.  The  latter  still 
iio  oppression  and  want,  and  were  not  situated  much  higher  or  better 
I  bondmen,  of  whom  there  was  still  a  large  number.  The  common 
)le,  indeed,  even  in  the  16th  century,  were  not  quite  advanced  enough  to 
>a  physician,  like  the  mediieval  Arabians  —  in  fact  they  are  not  equal 
lis  every  where  to-day! —  but  they  still  stuck  to  God  and  the  saints  iu 
'  diseases,  or  resorted  to  vagabond  charlatans  and  quacks,  Jews,  old 
en,  hangmen,  etc.,  or  to  clergymen,  nurses,  barbers,  itinerant  drug- 
Hers  and  similar  pseudo-physicians.  They  were  still  far  too  poor  to 
the  expensive  physicians,  a  fact  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  exist- 
of  books  such  as  ^'An  apothecary  for  the  common  man,  who  cannot 
he  physicians"  (1 564).  So  dry  had  they  been  sucked,  and  into  such  sloth- 
es had  they  been  precipitated,  by  the  church  and  the  feudal  lords  ! — 
Kigh,  even  in  acconiance  with  special  medical  ordinances,  the  physi- 
I  were  required,  e.  g.  at  Wurzhurg,  to  grant  credit  until  after  the  next 
»t  to  those  of  ver}'  moderate  means.  Besides,  the  common  people 
led  from  the  gentlemanly  and  grave  manners  of  the  doctors,  as  they 
I  some  cases  to-day. 

The  famous  Dr.  John  Ka3*e  (looO)  discourses  of  the  quacks  of  his  dny,  and 
iwes  the  fondness  of  his  countrymen  for  forei^in  novelties,  in  the  following  sesqui- 
ian  sentence,  which  would  delijiht  the  heart  of  a  Germnn  professor.  '*  And  flie 
nlearn^d  as  a  pestilence  in  u  commune  wealth.  As  simple  wonien,  carpenters,. 
Tera.  brasiers,  sopeballesellers,  puhers.  hostellers,  painters,  apotecaries  (other- 
dian  for  their  drogges)  auauntens  themselves  to  come  from  Pole,  Constantinople^ 
,  Almaine,  Spain,  Fraunce,  Greece  and  Turkic,  Inde,  Kgipt  or  Jury;    from  vo 

Iroanaek  calculated  for  New  Eughiiul,  by  Dr.  Tieice,  Mariner."  (lfi:W)  and  this 
loneer  was  followed  by  a  host  <»f  similar  productions.  IVrhups  the  most  famous 
r  thew  was  the  "Poor  Richard"  of  lieiilaniin  Franklin,  which  appeared  at 
hlladelphia  in  1733  and  was  continued  until  17i)7.    (II.) 

e  last  Indictment  Is  at  least  a.s  old  as  Martial  (A.  D.  80).  who  furnishes  tho 
>I lowing  epigram  : 

•*Nuper  erat  medicus,  nunc  est  vispillo  Diauius : 
Quod  vispillo  facit,  fecerat  et  medicus." 

"  DIaulus  was  a  do(;U»r;  an  undertaker  now, 
Uis  title,  not  his  work,  is  changed,  all  must  allow."        (II.) 
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«^rutce  of  Emperoures,  kings  nnd  quienes,  promising  helpe  of  al  diseases,  jet  vie 
ab!e,  with  one  or  twoo  drinckes,  bj  waters  sixe  monethes  in  continualle  diMiliiny^CL 
Aurum  potabile  or  quintessence,  by  drj'nckes  of  great  and  hygli  prices,  asthoogbi 
WL»re  made  of  the  siinne,  moone  or  sterres,  b.v  blessynges  &  Blowinges,  Hipocritia 
prayenires  &  fi)olysh  sinokynices  of  shirtes,  Smockes  and  kercbiefies,  wyth  m 
otht'rs  theire  phantasies  &  mockeryps,  meanin);  nothinge  els  but  to  abuse  your  li 
bftlieue,  and  scorn.^  you  behind  your  backea  with  their  medicines  (so  filthiethatl 
ashamed  to  name  theim)  for  your  single  wit  and  simple  belief  in  trusting  them  i 
whiche  you  know  not  at  al  and  vnderzitand  least:  like  to  them  whiche  tliinke  f 
follies  haue  faire  fethers,  ulthoughe  thei  be  neuerFoeuil  fauuured  &  foule:  astboi 
tliere  coulde  not  be  so  cunning  an  Engli.shninn  a^  a  foolish  running  stranger  [oi(^ 
I  spoake  not),  or  so  perfect  helth  by  honest  learning  as  by  deceiptfuU  ijinon 
For  in  tlie  erroure  of  these  vnlearncd  reasteth  the  losse  of  3'our  honest  efitimi 
diere  bloudde.  precious  spirites  nnd  swipte  lyfe,  the  thyng  of  most  estimation 
price  in  this  worlde,  next  vnto  the  immortal  soule."     (H.)] 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ph3'sicians,  who  were  regarded  simp 
8uch,  during  the  IGth  century  were  not  ashamed  to  hold  their  daily  "*! 
ncnschau",  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  scorned  all  surgical  or  obstc 
practice,  like  the  Arabians,  still  considering  it  unbecoming  their  di{ 
Thus  it  resulted  that  in  man}-  places  the  despised  Jews,  who,  in  a 
Christian  way,  were  now  shut  out  of  the  universities  and  thus  exd 
from  the  higher  walks  of  the  medical  profession,  to  which  they  ii 
Middle  Ages  so  frequently  devoted  themselves— these  Jews,  I  say, 
considered  the  only  persons  mean  enough  to  practice  surgical  opera 
This  was  the  case  in  Silesia  and  in  many  other  places. 

Tlie  students  of  noble  birth,  who  at  this  time  crowded  into  their  places 
universitii's,  mny  be  looked  upon  as  a  compensation  of  very  doubtful  value,  an 
tainly  of  no  higher  value  than  that  of  the  Jews  whom  they  displaced.      The; 
distinguished  for  their  rudeness,  their  ignorance,  and  still  more  for  their  unfc 
pri<le.      Yei  souts  separate  from  those  of  the  commonalt3-  were  given  to  them 
eollegos,  and,   in  order  to  satisfy  their  noble  briiiging-up  and  habits,  a  fenciii 
dancing-master  for  the  university  wore  employed.      Most  of  them,  however,  rei 
rude  and  dissolute,  and  they  were,  therefore,  unwelcome  Ftudents  in  all  the  unive 
They  were  students  merely  because  robbery  was  out  of  fashion,  and  practised  dt 
out  of  pure  fondness  for  figliting  and  as  a  compensation  for  mediaeval  feuds. 
ing.  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  Kith  century  nnd  in  the  beginning  of  th 
became  the  fashionable  folly  of  the  better  classes,  and  even  Harvey  in  his  301 
into  the  bad  habit.      Kven  at   the  present  day  too  it  is  not  entirely  overcome. 
fashion  originated  in  Italy  and  spread  thence  over  France  to  the  North. 

That  surgery  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  class  of  practit 
was  due,  as  we  know,  to  the  media?val  injunctions  of  the  Church,  whi 
a  long  time  after  (indeed  almost  into  the  present  centur}-)  exercif 
influence  in  this  direction.  The  Holy  Father,  unfortunately,  had  not 
KJth  century  yet  issued  his  *' indulgence  "  for  the  practice  of  this 
Germany  !     (Probably  no  money  had  been  offered  him.     Alter  the  T 


1.  Joliann  Tetzel  died  i:»10)  was  a  Dominican  monk  appointed  by  pope  I.*eo  X 
indulgences  in  Germany.  It  was  against  bis  practices,  directly,  that  tlie  i 
tfuM'A  of  liUtber,  nailed  to  the  church  door  in  Wittenberg,  were  aimed. 
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',  however,  the  price-carrent  of  indulgences  fell  in  Germany,  so  that 
DO  one  felt  disposed  to  offer  his  Holiness  anything).  Enough — the 
cal  indulgence  was  given  by  the  Holy  Father  to  the  French  alone  in 
-ear  1579,  and  through  it  the  French  surgeons  gained  greatly  in  the 
of  their  countrj'men. 

n  the  good-fortune  of  procuring  for  the  French  8urg;eons  this  induljrence  the 
at  Faculty  of  Paris  had  the  chief  share.  In  1505  the}*  succeeded  in  takings  the 
in  into  their  bosom,  and  thus  vexing:  the  souls  of  the  surgeons  of  the  ColK'ye  de 
!5me.  They  instructed  them  in  the  French  ton$iue  in  anatomy,  »nd  jifive  ihem 
fconorary  title  of  "Tonsores  chirurjrici*',  *' barber-surjip<.n8",  in  return  for  which 

wtre  required  to  promise  to  employ  no  internal  remedies,  and  alwav8(in  fnct  the 
i^1K)int.i  to  consult  with  a  Fellow  of  the  Faculty.  The  Coll6>£e,  on  the  other  hand, 
Xllhe  Faculty  8oreIy  again  by  manaptig  in  J 015  to  have  its  tribute  to  the  Faculty 
kited,  and  its  Fellows  by  a  resolution  of  the  University  —  distinct  from  that  of  the 
^kti  Faculty  —  named  "Scholars"  of  the  Universiiy. 

Once  more  too  the  Medical  Faculty  was  notably  excited,  when  under  F'rnncis  I., 
he  mediation  of  Ouillaume  V^avasseur  (1544),  the  Col]6}£e  was  authorized  to  firant 
binic  grades.  Surgeon,  Licentiate  and  even  the  "  Doctor  Chirur^ia'".  Jn  1551, 
•rer,  the  exertions  of  the  Faculty  were  again  triumphantly  Fuccchhiul  in  fuI  ject- 
tbe  surgeons  to  their  control.  From  this  yoke  they  were  freed  by  the  above 
(iooed  indulgence,  and  by  the  renewal  under  Henry  III.  (born  1551,  murdered  by 
Dominican  Jacques  Clement  in  1589),  Henry  IV'.  (born  155H,  murdered  by 
lillac  in  1610)  and  Louis  XIII.  (1G01-164H)  of  their  privileges  granted  in  1515 
1545,  and  this  vexatious  and  wearisome  quarrel  of  the  doctors  was  thus  about 
d.     The  apple  of  discord,  the  barbers,  now  stepped  into  the  backgiound. 

The  French  surgeons  accordingly  stood  in  fair  esteem,  though  they 
remained  often  devoid  of  literary  education,  acquired  most  of  their 
Dical  knowledge  from  ^^  Masters"  and  were  compelled  to  work  up 
I  the  bottom.     It  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  IGth  century 

they  began  generally  to  receive  education  in  the  CoUc^'gc  and  the 
d  Dieu.  A  few,  especially  the  powerful  surgeons-in-ordinary,  were 
essed  of  large  influence.  Of  these  ordinary  surgeons  the  king  had 
re.  Their  pay,  however,  amounted  annually  to  only  100  francs,  except 
of  the  *'  First  Royal  Surgeon,"  who  also  treated  the  venereal  diseases 
lieir  majesties. 

In  the  numerous  foreign  and  domestic  wars  carried  on  at  this  period  b}' 
within  France,  the  surgeons  had  rich  opportunities  to  enroll  themselves 
rid  sargeons.  This  enrollment  was  always  made  for  a  single  campaign 
f  And  by  the  commander  of  the  enlisted  troops.  On  the  completion  of 
BAmpaign  they  became  again  private  surgeons.  In  Italy  the  cultiva- 
of  Borgery  lay  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  great  anatomists.     It  was 

tAOght  in  the  universities,  that  is  lectures  were  delivered  upon  the 
ect  of  surger}*  by  the  professors  of  anatomy.  The  same  thing  was 
tin  Vienna  after  1555,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  example.  The  first 
DMinr  who  lectured  on  surgery  in  the  latter  city  was  Franz  P^mrich, 
,   like  A   Jolly   Viennese,   founded   a   pleasant   banquet  to   his    own 

KHJ. 
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[In  the  English  nrmy  the  inferior  surgeons  were  of\en  impreBsed  into  the  im 
and  their  pa3'  in  1514  was  Hd.  to  8d.  a  day,  the  same  as  an  archer.  Accordinf  lo 
law  of  arms  they  were  **  unharnessed  "  in  the  field.  The  character  of  the  loif 
talent  obtained  by  the  munificent  pay  mentioned  above  may  be  learned  froa 
account  of  the  famous  surgeon  Thomas  Gale,  who  writes:  **  I  remember  vhenl' 
in  the  wars  at  Montreuil  (1544),  in  the  time  of  that  most  famous  Prince,  Henry  H 
there  was  a  great  rubblement  there  that  took  upon  them  to  be  8urgfK>n8.  Somei 
sow-gelders  and  some  horse-gelders,  with  tinkers  and  cobblers.  This  noble  mcI 
such  great  cures  that  they  got  them.selves  a  perpetual  name ;  for  like  as  TheM 
sect  were  called  Thessalions,  so  was  this  noble  rubblement  for  their  notoriooi  ci 
called  dog-leaches;  for  in  two  dressings  they  did  commonly  make  their  cores wl 
and  sound  for  ever,  so  that  thpy  neither  felt  heat  nor  cold,  nor  no  manneroff 
after.  But  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  general,  understood  ho« 
people  did  die,  and  that  of  small  wounds,  he  sent  for  me  and  certain  othemrfR 
commanding  us  to  make  search  how  thette  men  came  to  their  death,  wheiherin 
by  the  grievousness  of  their  wounds,  or  by  the  Inck  of  knowledge  of  the  tnrpt 
and  we,  according  to  our  commandment,  made  search  through  all  the  ctmp 
found  many  of  the  same  good  fellows  which  took  upon  them  the  names  of  lurfB 
not  only  the  names,  but  the  wages  also.  We  asking  of  them  whether  ther  i 
surgeons  or  no,  they  said  they  were:  we  demanded  with  whom  they  werebroopM 
and  they  with  shameless  faces  would  answer  either  with  one  cunning  manortH 
which  WHS  dead.  Then  we  demanded  of  them  what  chirurgery  stuff  they  htdtoi 
men  withal:  and  they  would  show  us  a  pot  or  a  box  which  they  had  inabii 
wherein  was  such  trumper3'  as  they  did  use  to  grease  horses'  heels  withal  tM 
upon  scabbed  horses'  backs,  with  verval  and  such  like.  And  others  that  were  cob 
and  tinkers,  they  used  shoemakers'  wax  with  the  rust  of  old  pans,  and  made  i 
withal  a  noble  salve,  as  they  did  term  it.  But  in  the  end  this  worthy  rabblemen 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea  and  threatened  by  the  Duke's  Grace  to  be  hanj^ 
their  worthy  deeds  except  they  would  declare  the  truth,  what  they  were  and  rf 
occupation,  and  in  the  end  the^'  did  confess  us  I  have  declared  to  you  before." 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  U)th  century  native  English  surgeons  seem  to  bare 
scarce,  for  the  same  Gale  says:  "I  have  myself  in  the  time  of  king  Henry 
holpe  to  furnish  out  of  London,  in  one  year,  which  served  by  sea  and  land,  three 
and  twelve  surgeons,  which  were  good  workmen  and  well  able  to  serve,  ai 
Englishmen.  At  this  present  day"  (when  he  wrote,  say  158G)  "there  are  not 
all  the  whole  company,  of  Ent;lishnien,  and  yet  the  most  of  them  be  in  noble 
service,  so  thut,  if  wo  should  have  need,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  12  sofGcient 
What  do  1  say  ?  sufficient  men  ?  nay,  I  would  there  were  10  among  all  the  cot 
worthy  to  be  called  surgeon.s."     H.] 

That  there  were  famous  surgeons  too  in  Spain,  which  at  this  p 
was  still  progressive  in  its  tendencies,  and  that  patients  at  this  tin 
spite  of  remote  residence  and  poor  means  of  communication,  we 
visit  the  "  famous"  surgeons,  is  proven  by  the  example  of  Arceus. 
ever,  at  that  perioil  such  conduct  is  easily  explained,  tor  the  celel 
were  not  then  so  numerous  as  to-da}-,  when  every  university  or  large 
has  several  coryphaM  for  life. 

The  Oermans  in  the  16th  centur}*  had  still  but  few  proper  T 
arzte  —  also  called  SchneidHrzte  —  i.  e.  surgeons  educated  in  schools 
able  masters,  improved  by  travel,  esi)ecially  in  foreign  lands,  and 
oughly  versed  in  the  science  and  surgical  technics  of  their  time.    The  ( 
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Iband  were  either  educated  in  Italy  or  France,  or  were  self-taught,  as^ 

result  of  an  eztraordinai*}*  genius  for  their  calling.  For  in  surger}-  the- 
scr  has  ever  been  of  much  greater  weight  than  in  medicine,  which 
oands  rather  a  systematic  mass  of  scientific  information  aud  formulse. 
■tof  tliese  surgeons  remained  settled  iu  large  cities,  e.  g.  in  Strassburgand 
■el  (two  cities  which  formed  a  kind  of  surgical  center),  and  in  Worms,. 
kakfort,  Dresden  etc.  Even  when  they  changed  their  residence,  it  was 
16  rarely,  and  with  the  view  of  a  better  and  more  suitable  sphere  of 
Df,  not  fh)m  love  of,  and  the  necessity  for,  a  change. 

They  devoted  themselves  chiefi}'  to  the  greater  operations,  but  alsa 
Uded  to  ordinary  surgery,  though  their  department  was  strictly  divided 
a  that  of  the  physicians.  City-,  body-  and  court-surgeons,  as  well  as 
ber  military'  (wound-)  surgeons,  sprung  often  from  this  class. 

In  general,  however,  surgery  in  Germany  still  lay  almost  entirely,  or 
cast  chiefly,  in  the  inferior  hands  of  the  itinerant  herniotoinists,  tooth- 
vers.  couchers  for  cataract  and  barbers,  whom  the  obscene  Theophrastus 
I  Hohenheim  calls  **  Arschkratzer."  They  carried  their  dressings  for  wounds 
bnss  boxes,  which  the  author  has  himself  seen.  The  bath-keepers 
daally  died  out.  These  itinerant  surgeons,  mostly  ignorant  and  rude 
meymen,  practised  constantly  in  the  country  and  at  the  annual  fairs, 
petrated  the  same  evils,  and  exercised  the  same  deceit,  as  they  did  in 

heart  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  of  the  better  surgeons  too,  either 
iDtarilj  or  perforce,  trod  in  the  same  steps,  and  were  distinguished  from 
\r  questionable  colleagues  simpl}*  by  a  more  decent,  and  better,  practice. 
m  from  these  despise<l  circles  [)roceeded  frequently  a  good  surgeon, 
ias  man}' a  great  actor  has  descended  from  a  travelling  theater.  The 
ker  class  of  inferior  surgeons  remained  stationary  and  formed  the  so-called 
idsterSrzte.'*  Persons  of  this  class  filled  the  positions  of  city-  and  l>ody- 
bers,  and  had  Joume3'men  and  pupils.  The  "  Pest-barbers''  were  also  a 
■  of  ph3'8icians  still  existing  in  almost  all  cities.  *'  Pest  examiners" 
B  tbis  class  were  also  to  be  found.  These  were  stationed  at  the  gates 
be  citr  to  examine  strangers  and  learn  whence  the}'  came.  If  the  latter 
Id  not  prove  that  they  had  not  been  in  any  plague  neighborhoo<l  for  the 
»  fort}-  daj'S  they  were  sent  away.  The  itinerant  fellows,  of  whom  we 
D  speak  hereafter,  were  called  ^^Marktilrzte".  The  dividing  line  between 
floperior  barbers,  the  Wundiirztc  proper  and  the  itinerant  lower  surgeons, 
[f  however,  in  Germany  alwa3's  uncertain,  so  that  the  dififerent  titles  were 
^jed  ppomiscuoush*.  The  guild-surgeons  in  Germany  were  not  allowed 
mctise  unless  they  had  made  their  ^'  Meisterstiick*',  and  the  same  was 
esse  in  Frani^  and  Italy.  The  guild  examination  consisted  mainly  in 
irering  questions  upon  all  the  traditions  of  the  art.  "Such  questions 
I  Heisterstiicke  are  found  written  or  printed  in  many  places,  and  many 
Rms  lesm  them  b}*  heart,  just  as  the  nuns  do  the  Psalter.  In  this 
r  they  stand  their  examination  very  well  and  are  received  as  "  Meister'V 
lODgb  they  have  neither  seen  nor  practised  any  surgery'*  (Wilrtz). 
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The  pay  of  the  Wund'arzte  was  generally  good,  for  the  surgeons  always 
demanded  more  respectable  pay,  and  guarded  the  honor  of  their  profession 
more  carefully  in  this  respect,  than  did  the  physicians.  A  Brandenburg 
body-surgeon  e.  g.  received  free  board,  a  glass  of  wine  daily,  two  court 
suits  annually,  and  every  five  years  a  festive  dress,  together  with  a  salary 
of  103  marks  ($26).  Besides  this  he  had  at  his  disposal  "  Knechte  " — 
the  surgeon's  assistants  were  so  called  at  this  time  —  who  were  also 
boarded  free  of  expense  and  even  received  14  marks  (83.50)  annually  as 
^agcs.  Each  *'  Ileften  "  (as  we  should  say  today  each  needle)  was  chargeii 
eeparatel}',  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  "  viel  lliifll  (Nahte),  viel  Geld", 
though  this  kind  of  computation  was  criticised  occasionally,  since  it  gave 
occasion  for  the  insertion  of  a  larger  number  of  stitches  than  was  neces- 
sary. The  care  of  a  broken  l>one  in  some  places  was  paid  by  a  fee  of  42 
marks  ($10.50).  In  Nuremberg  from  a  remote  period,  in  cases  of  exorbi- 
tant charge,  the  '*  sworn  "  surgeons  formed  the  court  of  last  resort.  In 
this  city  the  barbers,  bath-keepers  and  surgeons  wore  annually  sworn  to 
assist  everyone  who  requested  their  aid,  by  day  or  night,  with  surgical 
dressings,  bleeding  and  everything  which  pertained  to  their  art,  and,  in 
cases  of  dangerous  wounds,  to  call  in  a  sworn  physician  and  sworn  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  occupation.  Internal  medication,  especially  the 
administration  of  strong  purgatives  and  clysters  or  other  eyacuative  drinks, 
was  forbidden  to  them  under  the  jKjnalty  of  21  marks,  45  pfennige  ($5.45), 
for  each  offence.  They  might  also  receive  from  the  council  corjwrai  pun- 
ishment. Only  in  venereal  troubles,  wounds  and  other  infirmities,  for  the 
healing  of  injuries,  wounds,  stabs  and  for  the  discussion  of  abscesses  and 
buboes,  were  they  permitted  to  prescribe  vulnerar}'  and  lenitive  potions. 
In  dangerous  and  malignant  troubles,  however,  especially  in  women,  they 
were  permitted  to  prescribe  only  upon  the  advice  of  a  doctor.  They  were 
protected  against  itinerant  herniotomists  etc.  and  other  vagalK>nd  quacks, 
who  kept  petroleum  and  other  salves  and  oils  for  sale.     (K.  Solger.) 

Surgery  in  Germany  naturally  passed  for  a  ''disreputable"  handicraft, 
in  even  the  e3es  of  the  law,  until  Charles  V.  in  1548  declare(i  it  "honora- 
ble"', an  edict  so  little  hee<led,  however,  that  Rudolph  II.  (1552-1612) 
was  compelled  in  1577  to  renew  it. 

"  He  who  dealt  with  felons,  e.  g.  the  barber  who  shaved  the  offender 
or  prepared  him  for  his  last  journey,  was  regarded  as  disi'epu table.  So  too 
the  barber  or  surgeon  who  dressed  the  wounds  of  him  who  had  been  tor- 
tured on  the  rack,  or  who  aided  him  in  any  other  way,  was  regarded  as 
**  disreputable  ".     (F.  W.  Ilahl,  "  das  deutsche  Ilandwerk  ",  1874.) 

Doubtless  also  the  surgeons,  or  those  who  professed  to  be,  and  who 
passed  for  such,  may  have  fallen  into  the  drunkenness  of  the  age  and  into 
«till  worse  vices,  for  in  all  the  surgical  text-books  of  the  period  stress  is 
laid  u|)on  regularity  of  life  as  a  chief  requisite.  Yet  probably  matters 
were  so  very  bad  in  special  cases  only,  and  the  evil  was  made  so  prominent 
because  it  affected  with  special  unpleasantness  the  better  class  of  surgeons, 
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who  advocated  with  their  whole  influence  a  better  position  for  their  profes- 
sion,  and  expected  and  desired  this  from  the  rabble,  who  speculated  at  most 
in  external,  never  in  internal  honor,  and  over  whom  they  towered  so  high. 
In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  great  abuses,  it  was  established  by  an 
imperial  decree  in  1580  that  "  no  barber  or  surgeon  should  practise  surgery 
unless  his  dexterity  had  been  previousl}^  well  examined  into  by  Medici 
and  experienced  surgeons,  and  the  fact  established  by  witnesses."  (Fro- 
lich.)  This,  however,  like  most  imperial  decrees,  remained  a  dead  letter. 
The  situation  of  operative  opthalmology  and  obstetrics,  however,  if  the 
accounts  handed  down  to  us  are  only  half  proportioned  to  the  truth,  must 
have  been  veiled  in  the  deepest  shadows.  "  Peddlers  of  theriaca,  tooth- 
drawers,  vagabonds  or  other  loose  and  wanton  fellows  ",  in  booths  at  the 
annual  fairs  or  without  ceremony  in  the  squares,  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  with  inferior 
instruments  too,  operated  upon  every  one  who  would  permit,  or  who  asked 
for  it,  couching  cataracts  —  at  30-60-120  pfennige  (7-15-30  cents) 
apiece  !^  After  the  operation  was  performed,  or  after  the  close  of  the  fair^ 
when  nothing  more  could  be  made,  these ''  Couchers  "  (who  better  deserved 
the  name  of  eye-stickers  and  blind-masters),  without  troubling  themselves 
further  about  the  after-treatment  of  their  patients,  drew  off  "  like  a  sow 
from  the  trough  "  and  left  them  to  "  the  Pawer  or  Furpech,  to  the  shoe- 
maker's  or  tailor*s  apprentice."  Undoubtedly  it  was  not  a  matter  entirely 
devoid  of  danger  to  be  unsuccessful  in  one^s  treatment  in  that  day  ;  for 
club  and  Lynch  law,  though  not  legalized,  were  regarded  as  permissible 
against  phN'sicians.  Poor  women  in  difficult  labor,  whom  the  *'Hebamnien" 
(midwives),  travelling  around  with  their  instruments,  had  not  yet  assisted 
into  eternity,  were  even  worse  maltreated  by  the  surgeons.  Such  "  fellows  " 
terminated  matters  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  by  dragging  the  dead 
children  piecemeal  from  the  womb  with  iron  and  hooks.  Male  obstetri- 
cians existed  at  this  period — at  least  in  Germany  —  only  for  this  and 
similar  work.  That  there  were  male  obstetricians  in  Italy  during  the  16th 
century,  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  regular  physicians  and  were  even 
professors,  maj*  be  concluded  from  the  following  remark  of  Realdo  Colom- 
bo :  "I  have,  with  my  own  hands,  drawn  not  only  dead,  but  also  living, 
children  out  of  the  uterus  of  their  mother,  not  once,  but  frequently,  and  as  I 
did  this  I  observed  carefull}'  the  position  of  the  womb."  A  few  only  of 
the  better  class  of  surgeons  were  acquainted  with  podalic  version,  and  these 
scarcely  ever  employed  it,  so  that  it  was  not  witliout  reason  that  the  poor 

1.  This  was  by  no  means  a  small  sum.  In  Eii^lund.  the  wealthiest  of  countries,  a 
pound  of  pork  at  that  time  cost  but  little  more  than  one  cent,  a  fat  calf  24  cents,  a 
fat  ox  $6-^5.75;  the  farm-hand  received  10  cents  per  diem,  the  journeyman  12 
cents.  A  litre  of  wine  cost  in  Germany  3-;J><?  cents,  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
Bey  <if  Tunis  with  his  suite  of  five  persons  in  ir)48  cost  the  Gerinan  emperor  only 
^1.2/5  a  day.  The  annual  stipend  of  a  free  student  in  Canterbury  amounted  to 
$iO,  and  upon  this  he  was  able  to  live.  If  a  **coucher"  too  only  had  something 
to  do,  he  did  not  fare  badly. 
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female  to  be  operated  upon  'Obstetricall}'  (as  well  as  in  other  major  opera- 
tions) always  made  her  confession  to  the  priest  before  the  beginning  of  the 
massacre,  in  order,  in  accordance  with  the  faith  of  the  time,  to  save  at  least 
her  soul,  as  the  body  must  alwa^'s  i)eri8h.  Indeed  even  more  deplorable 
fellows  than  the  inferior  surgeons  gave  their  attention  to  operati  ve  mid- 
wifery. This  branch  had  always  been  partiall}'  in  the  same  hands  as  the 
delivery  of  the  lower  animals,  (and  indeed  with  equal  impropriet3')  is  at 
the  present  da}- ;  for  in  1580  it  was  necessary  to  prohibit  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  from  delivering  women  !  The  physicians  proper  (horrible  as  this 
seems),  at  that  time  and  long  after,  held  the  practice  of  obstetrics  to  be 
.  unworthy  of  them,  but  prescribed,  on  the  contrary,  cordials,  oxytocics  etc. 
for  parturient  women,  and  neglected  and  even  scorned  to  learn  mi  rely  how 
to  extract  the  dead  child.  That  sort  of  obstetric  butcher  of  which  we  have 
already  made  mention,  and  to  whom  boldness,  at  least,  was  probabh*  never 
wanting  —  a  swine-gelder  at  that  time  performed  the  first  Csesarean  section 
upon  his  own  wife! — was  also  called  in  to  help  in  the  extremest  cases  only, 
when  the  art  of  all  the  midwives  of  the  neighborhood  was  at  an  end.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Nufer's  wife,  ui)on  whom  no  less  than  a  dozen  of  mid- 
wives,  one  after  another,  had  tried  their  skill.  Orilinarily  midwives  only 
were  admitted  to  the  lying-in-room,' a  custom  so  strongly  maintained  that  in 
the  year  1521  a  Hamburg  physician  named  Veithes,  who  dressed  h'imself 
as  a  midwife  and  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  a  labor  which  the  mid- 
wives  could  not  c*omplete,  is  said  to  have  been  burned  in  punishment  of 
his  "  sorcer}'  ".  The  midwives  of  tliat  day  entered  upon  their  office  and 
A'ocation  without  any  other  knowledge  than  that  which  they  acquired  from 
ignorant  mistresses,  thoroughly  superstitious,  rude  and  purely  empirical 
In  their  treatment,  like  themselves.  They  *'  worked  "  in  the  vagina  during 
parturition  in  a  wa}'  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end,  oiling,  poulticing, 
fumigating  etc..  in  order  to  facilitate  labor ;  they  gave  all  sorts  of  cordial 
and  oxytocic  remedies,  and  constantly  emplo3*ed  the  labor-slool.  Never- 
theless they  managed  to  eat  and  drink  a  fair  amount  during  the  intervals 
of  their  "working".  During  the  lying  in  perimi  too  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  the  mother  (and  a)>ove  all  themselves)  with  viands  of  vari- 
rious  sorts,  and  administering  (to  themselves  also  and  particularly)  a  c*od- 
siderable  quantity  of  drink.-  Their  "  Besteck  "  (case  of  instruments)  was 
carried  in  a  pocket  suspended  from  their  belt.     In  the  lying-in  room,  as 


1.  The  oxcliision  of  strance  men  from  tlie  women,  that  i»  tlie  ostracism  of  nmie  aid 

in  tlie  diseases  and  si>e(rial  conditions  of  mnrrli*d  women,  particuinily  in  tliose 
conditions  wliicli  relate  to  the  sexual  spliere.  is  found  anumt;  nlmost  all  niren  nnd 
people  not  enlightened  l>y  civilization.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  naturMl  tendency 
of  feelinj:  and  action  on  tiie  sul»jeft  of  coition  or  Kenenition,  and  Ij*  by  nn  means 
an  evidence  of  hiuh  moral  conce))tious,  still  les*<of  hi^rh  morality  or  even  mcHlesty. 

2.  Genuine  prototypes  of  the  "  Mrs.  Sarah  (iani])  '*  of  Dickens,  whose  antityites  of  the 

piv?M?nt  day  are  fcnind  in  the  acquaintance  of  every  practising  phyKlcian.  Happily 
our  schools  for  nurses  are  gradually  replacing  the^ti  ohl-fashiuued '*  monthlies" 
«vith  better  material.    (II.) 
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pictures  of  Durer  and  in  the  work  of  Roesslin  show,  there  was  great  noise 
and  confusion,  the  result  of  all  sorts  of  female  fussiness  etc.,  and  the  air 
must  have  been  none  of  the  best  The  wife  of  the  burgomaster  of  a  city  now 
and  then  established  a  kind  of  board  of  examiners  for  them.  The  mid- 
wives  too,  then  as  now,  discouraged  the  ealling-in  of  ph3'sician8,  even  in  diffi- 
cult cases,  on  the  plea  that  the}-  knew  nothing  about  midwiferj',  in  which 
statement,  at  that  time  at  least,  they  were  in  the  right.  In  the  l<)th  cen- 
tur}',  however,  in  order  to  repress  the  evils  just  mentioned,  ordinances  for 
midwives  began  to  be  established,  an^of  these  the  first  was  drawn  up  by 
Lonicerus  for  Frankfort-on-the  Main  in  1573.  The  midwives  were  sworn 
officials.  The}'  were  permitted  (e.  g.  in  Nuremberg)  to  administer  harm- 
less remedies  to  lying-in  women  and  to  infants,  though  in  this  they  must  be 
cautious.  "  It  was  forbidden  to  the  r)ld  women  who  dealt  in  roots  and  herbs 
to  sell  hellebore,  laurel,  (Daphne),  caper-spurge  (Treibwurz  ?),  savin  and  other 
purgative  and  oxytocic  etc.  articles,  under  penalty  of  corporal  punishment." 
(E.  Solger.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that,  in  those  *' good  old 
times'*  too,  artificial  abortion  was  not  very  rare.  In  France  at  this  time 
the  midwives,  at  least  a  few  of  them,  were  certainly  much  more  highly 
educated,  so  that  Bourgeois  e.  g.  was  even  eminent  as  an  authoress.  [In 
England  the  practice  of  midwifery  by  regular  physicians  is  said  to  have 
begun  about  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
1518.  Perhaps  the  translation  of  Roesslin's  work  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Byrthe  of  Mankynde,  set  forth  in  Englisbe  by  Thomas  Raynalde,  Phisition  " 
which  appeared  in  1540,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  increased  inter- 
est in  this  branch  of  their  profession  by  the  physicians  of  England.  Dr. 
George  Owen  (died  1558),  physician-in  ordinary  to  Henry  VIII..  Edward  VI 
and  queen  Mary,  and  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1558,  professed 
to  have  delivered  queen  Jane  Seymour  of  prince  Edward  by  the  Caesarcan 
section  in  1537,  but  the  statement  lacks  all  confirmation  and  probability. 
Nor  is  there  ver}*  much  evidence  that  pliysicians  regular!}-  attended  ordin- 
ary cases  of  labor  before  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Still  Harvey 
is  known  to  have  practised  obstetrics  as  early  as  1G03,  and  his  action  does 
not  seem  to  have  excited  surprise  as  anything  unusual.  His  treatise  *' On 
Parturition,"  which,  however,  was  not  published  until  1651,  shows  that  the 
author  was  quite  familiar  with  the  ordinary  management  and  course  of 
labor,  as  well  as  that  he  likewise  practised  gynaecology.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  custom  of  attending  ordinary  cases  of  midwifer}*  grew  up 
gradually  among  English  physicians  during  the  IGth  century,  and  had 
become  quite  common  b}'  the  bcirinning  of  the  17th.  No  public  teacher 
of  obstetrics  is  recorded  in  England,  however,  before  Dr.  John  Maubra}', 
al>oiitl723.     (H.)] 

A  special  class  of  state-physicians  did  not  exist  in  the  16th  century. 
The  duties  of  such  officials,  which,  in  contrast  with  earlier  times,  at  the  end 
of  the  centur}*  were  increased  occasionally  b}'  that  of  making  judicial 
autopsies,   were    still    performed    b}^  the  bod^-ph^'sicians   and  city-physi- 
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cians,  or  b}'  the  city-  and  bod3'-barbers,  who,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  physi- 
cians, were  sworn  for  each  case. 

The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  cities  in  times  of  pestilence  were  very  strict. 
Boards  of  health  were  frequently  convoked  and  strict  health  ordinances  issued,  even 
in  Home  under  Sixtus  V.  in  15K8,  while  Hadrian  VI.  regarded  all  preventive  mea»>iire< 
as  impious.      '*It  was  forbidden  to  attend  foreign  markets  and  fairs.     WhosoeTer, 
however,  did  attend  fairs   must  undergo  quarantine,  the  guard  of  the  gates  was 
stren;:then(»d,  suspected  persons  were  not  ndmitted,  strangers  must  bring  evidence 
that  tli€,v  had  not  sojourned  in  places  afflicted  by  the  pestilence;    **  Blott<rhau.»'er '" 
were  built,  the  attendants  were  forcibly  impressed  into  service  as  nurses,  the  sick  were 
shut  up  in  their  houses,  suitable  directions  as  to  mode  of  life,  even  as  to  purification 
of  the  washings  of  the  body  and  bed.  on  interment  etc.,  were  published. —  The  council 
sought  to  su|>prc.<:s  the  use  of  secret  remedies,  sorcer}'  and  coscinomancy :  amulets 
(Passauer  Kunst)  wore  interdicted  and  burned.     The  streets  must  be  kept  clean'  etc. 
The  physicians,  at  the  demand  of  the  authorities,  also  decided  cases  of  doubtful  sex. 
Hermaphrodites  ran  considerable  risk.     One  who  was  baptized  Elizabeth,  but.  on  the 
decision  of  a  doctor,  re-baptized  privately  in  1527,  and  yet  afterwards  performed  the 
functions  of  a  woman,  was  burned.     Physicians  who,  through  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness (but  not  intentionally),  killed  a  person  with  medicine,  according  to  the  criminal 
code  of  Ciiarles  V.  were  punished  in  accordance  with  the  counsel  of  those  skilled  in 
med  icine. 

In  l.'>82  also  there  was  introduced  in  Augsburg  a  "Collegium  medicum",  which 
was  also  an  institution  for  instruction.  '^The  genuine  Augsburg  Medici  of  this  place, 
at  the  especial  instance  of  Dr.  Lucas  Stengling,  an  experienced  and  learned  man,  in 
order  to  distinguish  themselves  better  from  the  quacks  and  other  impo.«^tor8  who 
boasted  ot  their  medical  art,  with  the  approval  of  the  council,  associated  themselves 
into  a  CoUegp,  and  made  also  a  special  medical  ordinance  and  statutes."  There 
were  t(»o.  even  in  the  16th  century,  so-called  "  Landschaftsphysici ",  i.e.  physicians 
employed  by  the  states  of  a  province,  and  often  provided  with  even  very  high 
salaries.  Thus  in  the  year  15,')5  Martin  Stopius  of  Vienna  was  appointed  to  the 
district  over  the  Knris  with  a  .salary  of  (JOO  marks  ($150),  and  Matth.  Sabisch  with  a 
salary  of  570  marks  (514*2)  for  thrre  years,  with  the  right  to  six  months'  notice  before 
the  termination  of  the  engagement.  About  the  san)c  time  Dr.  Friedrich  Lagus  and 
the  same  Stopius,  b}'  reason  of  their  long  service  there,  were  allowed  171  marks  ($4H^ 
for  provisions  annually,  while  a  certain  Matth.  Anomiius  "by  reason  oi  his  previous 
service,"  and  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  interest  himself  in  school  matters  until 
his  actual  a|»pi)intuicnt,  received  a  remuneration  of  171  marks  ($43).  The  latter  was 
actually  appointed  to  the  position  in  158H  with  n  salary  of  GOO  marks  ($150).  These 
physicians  wore  require*!  to  render  aid  to  the  "  Landesmitglieder"  and  their  subjects, 
and,  when  requested,  to  travel  through  the  country,  for  which  latter  service  they  were 
authoiixed  to  demand  one  mark  (24  cts.)  for  each  mile  of  travel,  1.71  marks  {4'^  cts.) 
for  each  day  spent  with  the  sick,  and  their  subsistence."  In  the  same  year  Bartholo- 
mains  Schoenporn  wan  called  to  Linz  as  "  Lundschaftphysicus",  and,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  salary  of  000  marks,  received  a  bonus  of  :iOO  marks,  because  he  had  more 
business  in  this  city.  Besides  this  his  travelling  expenses  were  repaid  to  him,  and  be 
received  'AOi)  marks  to  purcha.'ie  a  horse.  In  1593,  "in  order  to  prevent  disputes", 
only  51.1  marks  were  paid  to  each  of  the  Landschaftsphysici.  In  this  year  Doctor 
Lagiis  was  pensioned  with  GOO  marks,  and  Doctor  Springer  appointed  in  his  place 
with  a  salary  of  513  mark.'*.  Another  Landschaftsphysiker,  Johann  Attemstetter, 
even  received  1200  marks  ('HOO)  annually,  '* because  he  had  resigned  his  good  service 
with  Duke  William  in  Bavaria."  In  15GD  the  states  had  also  commissioned  a  special 
surgeon  llorsUiuer.     One  of  the  medical  ordinances  runs :  '*  No  one  shall  be  permitted 
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to  practice  as  a  doctor  who  has  not  been  examined  in  Vienna,  and  who  is  not  provided 
with  testimonials.  In  like  munner  no  one  shall  be  admitted  as  an  apothecary,  8ur«reon, 
barber,  bath-keeper,  lithotomist,  herniotomi&t,  oculist  and  "  Franzosenarzt"  (specialist 
in  venereal  disease),  who  has  not  been  examined  by  the  "  Landschaftsphysikei"  and 
is  not  provided  with  testimonials.  The  examination  must  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  a  Landherr  or  of  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  place  in  question,  together  with 
a  sworn  notary  or  state-secretary.  Tlie  testimonials  shall  be  laid  before  the  state 
commissioners.  The  apothecarieH  were  to  be  sworn,  to  be  sober  persons,  and  ihe 
physicians  were  expected  to  watch  over  this  matter.  No  city  could  have  two  apothe- 
carie!^,  and  no  practisinjs  physician  could  own  an  apothecary-shop.  No  medicines 
were  to  be  delivered  without  a  prescription,  and  the  physicians  must  not  give  to  their 
patients  any  medicines  not  purchased  from  the  apothecaries,  nor  specially  recommend 
any  pharmacy  to  the  sick.  Monasteries  were  allowed  pharmacies  for  their  own  use 
alone.  To  root-peddlers  and  itinerant  dealers  the  sale  of  harmful  articles  was  pro- 
hibited. Confections  unfit  for  eatini;  were  also  prohibited.  Surgeons,  bath-keepers 
etc.  were  not  allowed  to  treat  the  sick  and  midwives,  female  inspectors  ( Beseherinnen  ?) 
and  Jews  could  not  prepare  drusfs,  unless  the  Jews  were  baptized  and  examined.  The 
price  must  be  marked  upon  the  prescription.  Some  on»*  must  be  always  present  in 
the  apothecary -shops.  Prescriptions  must  be  kept  secret."  (Ulrich  )  All  these 
directions  point  to  the  modern  style  in  medical  matters  (if  we  except  the  irregular 
practitioners),  and  are  evidence  how  high  was  the  grade  of  civilization  in  Germany 
prior  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  sj'steni  of  railitary  h3*giene  of  the  iufantiy  ( Laiulskncchte)  of  the 
period  enjoyed  a  relatively  good  organization.  At  its  head  was  placed  in 
each  so-called  '-  Ilautfen  "  of  5,000  to  10,000  men  one  ^^Obrist-Feldartzet  ", 
who  was  an  educated  physician,  like  the  captain,  quarter  master  and  com- 
missary was  counted  among  the  superior  officials,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  commander,  was  expected  always  to  keep  in  the  vi(;inity  of  the 
latter.  To  him,  as  to  the  more  highly  educated  physician  (more  rarely  to 
a  higher  Wundarzt)  were  subordinated  the  •  Feldscheorer  ",  of  whom  there 
was  one  to  every  200  cavalr}*  or  infantry.  The  "  Obrist-Feldartzet "  was 
expected  to  give  aid  and  counsel  to  the  '^  Feldschecrer  "  in  the  performance 
of  operations,  in  the  transportation  of  the  wounded,  in  cases  of  sickness  etc., 
as  well  as  to  superintend  the  "  dragging  out "  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
from  the  line  of  battle.  Kach  Feldscheercr  too  had  one  "  Knccht  "  (assist- 
ant) at  his  side.  Feldscheercr  and  Knechte,  especially  the  latter,  went 
when  necessary  into  the  midst  of  the  troops,  i.  e.  the  combatants,  in  order 
to  help  them  quickly.  The}'  also  carried  drugs,  instruments  etc.  with 
thera,  and  these  they  were  expected  to  keep  in  good  condition  at  their  own 
expense.  The  •'  Oberst-Arztet,  who  must  be  a  doctor,  or  otherwise  a  man 
of  official  authority",  was  required  to  diri'cl  his  special  attention,  in  his 
prescribed  monthly  inspection,  to  the  performance  of  these  duties.  In  the 
cavalry,  to  each  squadron  of  about  2000  men  two  surgeons  wimv  allotted; 
in  the  artillery  ('-arckeley"),  one  surgeon  and  one  Knecht. 

When  the  army  was  settled  in  camp  a  pennant'  marked  the  place  wIumc 


1.    With  this  diminutive  term  was  desiirnated   a  i:ii:antic   signum   belli,    in   which 
the  standard-bearer  could  wrap  himself  up  several  times  if  he  was  in  dan^er^ 
though  only  to  die  in  it. 
30 
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the  Feldscheerer  was  stationed.  By  night  he  was  near  the  "  Fendricb ' 
(ensign),  but  during  tlie  battle,  in  the  *•  Ilinterhut"  (rear-guard),  when  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  ranks. 

During  the  stay  of  the  arra}'  in  camp  the  sick  and  wounded  were  col- 
lected in  a  special  and  isolated  tent  —  a  sort  of  Roman  field-hospital  — 
and  nursed  by  the  baggage-women  and  young  men,  who  together  frequently 
almost  equalled  in  numbers  the  actual  fighting  strength  of  the  army,  and 
whom  the  rude  Landsknechte  designated  shortly,  but  probably  quite  justly, 
as  "  whores  *'  and  "  boys  ".  For  these  priestesses  of  Venus  of  the  lowest  sort 
thoro  was  a  special  *'  Hurenwaibel"  (whore-sergeant  I).  On  long  marches 
the  wounded  were  carried  along  in  wagons,  or,  under  charge  of  a  ''  Spittel- 
meister"  (hospital  superintendent),  left  behind  in  villages  or  cities.  The 
expense  of  att<;n(hince  upon  those  thus  left  was  defrayed  by  a  <ieductioD 
from  the  regular  pay  of  the  Landsknechte  for  this  purpose. 

Ill  great  contrast  to  the  times  of  Chaulinc,  when  drinks,  chnrms  etc.  nnd  hot  oil 
poured  into  wounds  made  up  the  whole  of  military  surgery  fan  art  practised  at  that 
period  chiefly  h.v  Germans,  but  also  in  the  French  armies),  regular  sanitary  regula- 
tions already  existed.  Yet  the  "weapon-salves"  *  of  course  still  enjoyed  great  esti-eni 
These,  however,  were  of  assistance  only  when  the  weapon  inflicting  the  wound  had 
been  ]>reserved,  and  when  neither  the  heart,  the  brain  nor  the  liver,  in  u  word  when 
no  vital  organ,  was  injured,  in  which  cases  aid  was  of  course  easy.  The  weapon  w:^^ 
then  anointed  daily,  or  every  second  or  third  day,  wrnpped  in  clean  linen  and  kept  in 
a  warm  place,  free  from  dust  and  wind  etc.  The  weapon-salve  of  Paracelsus  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  them.  It  consisted  of  the  fat  of  very  old  wild  hojrs  aiid 
bears  heated  half  an  hour  in  red  wine,  then  dropped  into  cold  water,  which  was  next 
skimmed  and  the  fat  rubbed  up  with  roasted,  but  (for  heaven's  sake!)  not  burned 
anirle-worms  and  moss  from  the  skull  of  a  person  hunir,  8cra]»ed  off  during  the 
increase  of  the  moon,  to  which  were  added  bloodstone,  the  dried  brain  of  the  wild  hog. 
red  sandal-wood  and  a  portion  of  a  genuine  mummy!  I  This  genuine  rauminy-flesh 
was  kept  by  apothecaries  even  as  late  as  our  own  century.  Charms  too  were  still 
often  regarded  as  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  were  said  by  old  women 
in  cases  of  disease.  Some  of  these  are  frequently  made  use  of,  word  for  word,  even  at 
the  present  day. 

The  engagement  of  the  medical  staff  for  the  army  was  the  business  of 
the  commander,  who,  indeed,  had  to  enlist  the  entire  contingent.  The  bel- 
ligerent parties  made  contracts  with  him  alone,  and  he,  on  his  part,  made 
the  final  contract  with  his  subordinates. 

The  "Oberst  Feldartzet"  of  infantry  received  as  pay  about  $17  per 
month  ;  the  surgeon  of  cavalry  the  same  ;  the  surgeon  of  artillery,  $13  for 
himself  and  his  assistant,  together  with  $9  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
horses.  The  Feldscheerer  received  about  7-14  marks  (in  Saxony  30  marks), 
but  might  treat  civilians  and  might  demand  special  pay  from  the  Laods- 


Perliaps  the  nio.st  popular  of  the.se  was  the  "iSynipatlietlc  Powder*'  of  Sir  Kenclm 
Digby  in  the  following  century.  It  is  said  to  have  l)een  simply  calcined  green 
vitriol  In  eases  of  wounds  this  powder  was  to  be  applied  to  the  weapon  by 
which  they  were  inflicted  ;  this  was  then  covered  with  ointment  and  dresued  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  The  wound  meanwhile  was  carefully  bound  up  with  llneu 
bandages  and  thoroughly      let  alone  for  seven  days.    (11.  > 
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knechte  for  services  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  bis  official  dutj*.  Ail  dis- 
putes between  tbe  two  latter  parties  were  to  be  arranged  by  the  "  Oberst 
Feldartzet."  Tn^fortresses  and  in  cases  of  siege,  the  physicians  resident 
in  these  places  or  their  vicinity  were  employed  as  ''  Fostungsmedici  ",  i.  e. 
garri  son-ph3-sicians. 

In  France  Henry  IT.  (1518-59)  and  Henr}'  I^^  organized  field- 
hospitals  and  field-pharmacies,  over  which  latter  field-pharmacists 
presided. 

The  civilian  colleagues  of  the  hitter,  the  ordinary  apothecaries 
(••  appentegker"),  were  in  the  KJth  century-  quite  numerous,  in  accordance 
w^ith  the  number  of  the  newly  established  pharmacies,  which  had  already' 
reached  the  lowlands.  Nevertheless  this  period,  in  contrast  to  earlier 
times,  was  relatively  unfavorable  to  the  apothecaries,  at  least  to  the  bad 
fellows  among  them  ;  for.  in  consecjuence  of  the  unheard-of  increase  in 
cities  and  states,  innumerable  ordinances  for  apothecaries  sprung  into 
existence  ever\*where.  Tiieso.  as  has  naturally  been  the  case  with  other 
"ordinances"  up  to  the  present  day.  contained  chiefly  threats  of  punishment 
for  transgressions  of  the  law  and  for  falsification  of  drugs,  with  definitions 
of  the  allowable  substitution  for  rare,  difficult  to  be  obtained  or  expensive 
remedies,  price-lists  etc.  Such  ordinances  for  apothecaries — at  that  time 
mostly  called  '^EN'dt",  or  in  »Snal)ian  Aydt  —  appeared  for  Annaberg  e.  g.  in 
1563,  for  Hesse  in  1564,  for  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1573,  for  the  province 
of  Mecklenburg  in  1580,  for  the  earldom  of  Henneberg  in  1596.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  of  these  ordinances,  the  apothecary  himself  must  swear 
obedience  to  the  magistracy  and  to  the  medici,  to  follow  the  "ordinance", 
to  exact  nothing  improper  from  his  assistants,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
keep  them  to  their  duty  ;  while  the  apothecaries'  '•  (lesellen  ''  (appren- 
tices) promised  ''  to  be  honest,  pious,  true,  as  well  as  obedient  and  respect- 
ful to  the  physicians  and  to  their  masters,  and  also  to  follow  the  prescrib- 
ed articles.  Finally  the  (apothecaries')  '*  apprentices ",  if  old  enough, 
took  the  following  oath  :  ''  I  promise  and  swear  to  strive  after  all  fear 
of  God  and  honesty  "  —  the  apothecaries  at  that  time,  early  as  it  was, 
seem  to  have  behaved  like  sinners  — "  to  exercise  myself  in  Latin  and 
in  grammar"  etc.  However  the  physicians  very  fre(|uently  prepared  their 
own  medicines. 

[William  Bulleyn  (died  1576),  of  whom  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion, gives  the  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  English  apothecaries  : 

'•TiiK  Apoticarvk 

1.  Must  fyrst  serve  (lod,  forsee  the  ei\(\,  be  clenly,  pity  the  poore. 

2.  Must  not  be  suborned  for  money  to  hurt  mankynde. 

3.  His   place  of  dwelling  and  shop  to   be   clenly  to  please   the   sences 

withal. 

4.  His   garden    must    be   at    hand    with    plenty    of    herbes.    seeds,    and 

rootes. 
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5.  To  sow,  set,  plaut,  gather,  preserve  and  kepc  them  in  due  Kme. 

6.  To  read  Dioscorides,  to  know  ye  natures  of  plants  and  herbes. 

7.  To  invent  medicines,  to  chose  by  c^loure,  tast,  odour,  figure  &e. 
R.  To  have  his  morters.  stilles,  pottes,  filters,  glasses,  boxes,  dean 

sweete. 
9.    To  have  charcoles  at  liand,  to  make  decoctions,  syr^jes  &c. 

10.  To  kepe  liis  cleane  ware  closse.  and  cast  away  the  baggage. 

11.  To  have  two  placets  in  his  shop— one  most  cleane  for  the  phisil 

a  baser  place  for  the  chirurgie  stuff 

12.  That  he  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  phisician's  bill,  and  k 

for  his  own  discharge. 

13.  That  he  neither  buy  nor  sel  rotten  drugges. 

14.  That  he  pernsi'  often  his  wan^s,  that  they  corrupt  not. 

15.  That  he  put  not  in  quid  pro  quo  without  advysement. 
IG.    Tiiat  he  may  open  wcl  a  vein  for  to  help  pleurcsy. 

17.  That  he  meddle  only  in  his  vot-ation. 

18.  That  ho  delyte  to  retnle  Nicolaus  Myrepsus,  Valerius  Ccinlus.  Jofc 

Placaton.  the  Lubik  iVic. 
n>.    That  he  do  remembiT  his  office  is  only  to  be  ye  phisician's  coofc 

20.  That  he  use  true  measure  and  waight. 

21.  To  nfuiember  his  end  an<l  the  judj^ement  of  (lod  :  and  thus  I  (1< 

(Mid  him  t^>  (lod.  if  he  be  not  covetous  or  crafty,  seeking  hi 
lucre  before  other  men's  help,  succour  and  comfort." 

Kichard  Bubliam,  the  apotlurary  of  king  Henry  VllT.,  was  sni 
1510  an  annuity  of  4:10.  Hugo  .Morgan,  the  apothecary  of  queen 
lu'th,  received  lor  one  quurtt'r's  bill  the  sum  of  £815  7s.  Stl.,  a  large  a 
in  those  days.  Hut  among  the  articles  charged  for  in  this  bill  wer 
<'xpensive  articles  and  delicacies  as  :  »*  A  confectiim  madt*  like 
(■hristi,  with  hezoar  stone  and  unicorn's  horn,  lis.;  a  royal  sweetmw 
incised  rhubarl),  KmI.:  rosewater  for  the  King  of  Navarre's  ambaf 
12(1.:  a  ('onserve  of*  lKirberri(»s,  with  preserved  damascene  plums  ami 
things  for  Mr.  llalegh.  Ct<.\  sweet  scent  to  be  used  at  the  christening 
Kichard  Knightley's  .son.  2s.  Cu\."  etc.     i  II.  .-| 

The  inspections,  which  oct-urred  regularly  and  were  made  by 
cians,  seem  often  to  have  been  very  jolly  alfaiis,  for  one  held,  i.  e.  o 
hrated,  in  the  year  1574  —  it  must  certainly  have  Injen  thorough  for 
ed  three  weeks  -  rost  the  apothecaries  c(»ncerned  ••  for  eating,  win 
and  fliers'  4!).")  marks,  10  plenniir*'.  about  $124  >.  which  sum»  < 
ted  on  our  present  value  of  gold,  may  be  estimated  five  times  as 
Uesid(»s,  even  in  that  time,  the  use  of  copper  an<l  bra.ss  vessels  was 
di<'ted  to  the  a])Othecaries  from  consi<lerations  of  public  h\-giene. 

According  to  ihe  price-list  of  that  day  (that  of  the  electorate  ol 
<Ienburg  in  the  year  1574  inchnled  lStM»  articles),  ordinary- plastei 
gro.schen  0  pfennige  :  other  pla-sters. -with  pay  for  cutting  (Schneid 
when  the  apothecary  furnislud  the  leather."  if  used  for 
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The  liver 

The  uterus      * 

The  kidneys 

The  spleen     ,         .  -  <» 

Tlie  aJministration  of  an  eneiua       .         o  li 

tliougb  it  was  suggested  to  the  rich  in  tlie  latter  ea»a  to  go  deeper  into 
their  pockeU,  since  this  ''  is  an  unelean  business'*.  (Vid.  Phillippe-Ludwig, 
vrbom  we  uHUjn  lolluw  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  upothecnries, ) 

The  apolhfcftrips  of  the  period,  espe  dully  the  French,  til  lowed  themselves  ninny 
fioui,  HH  well  *i»  hjilicrous.  »th»lteralioi»8  inul  dnceptinnat  The  Inltef,  for  the 
Iminmirntion  of  streiijrthening  enemota,  supplied,  ftnioiij;  orher  ihint^F^f  live  hensurid 
cockeiels.  These,  however,  thej  pluced  in  the  poijttfv-.\ttrd  or  ruiiBted  for  iheir  own 
04e,  subdtitutinu  in  their  plnco  fjomechiiiir  from  their  wiichefc'  culdiuu,  in  which  CBHe. 
ma  it  readily  nnderHtood,  ihe  inverted  ori;un  of  tH»sle  was  iinnble  to  delect  the  deceit 
Agmin,  in  the  exhibition  or«tr%*niiiheiMntf  drops  ihey  hrouirht  the  duciitg  entire— gold 
wma  considered  the  remedy  for  mipoterice  in  the  ntale  -  and  (lutn  put  rlieni  into  iheir 
pocket;?,  instead  ol  into  the  essence  ns  lh*^y  pretended  &c.,  &l\ 

The  veterinary  profession  was  still  cxiietly  the  same  as  in  the  Middle 
Agea :  farrierSf  shepherds,  flayers,  executioners  etc.  The  first  class  in 
pttrtieuhir  were  frefjuently  fnrrnnUy  appointed  velonnarians  in  eities,  as 
e.  g.  in  Frankfort.  Their  pay  in  1503  eonsisted  of  corn  and  a  suit  of  cloth- 
iog,  in  1553  of  the  same,  together  with  a  salary  of  68  marks  (117)  annu- 
aUy.i 

Inspectors  ofjhr^ad,  wort  and  niout  exercised  a  ^anitnr^r  oversight  upon  the 
ACtiiMis  of  brewers,  bakers  nnd  hiitcher.«>,  *is  htid  been  done  also  in  thu  Middle  Ages 
from  the  11th  century  onward,  lu  I4it4  snch  iuspet'torg  were  already  esinblished  by 
Uir  in  Wimpfen.     la  Scotland  there  were  also  inspectors  of  the  dead  (coroneri). 

Bath-houses  still  existed.  In  Wimpfen  the  two  Imth-houses  were  to 
be  hettt-ed  twiee  a  week  for  general  use.  The  weekly  rent  paid  by  the 
batb*keeper  amounted  to  10  Batzen.  'The  hereditary  diseaae '\  however 
eoitld  not  be  treated  in  *'  bathhouses  ".  Male  and  female  nurses  were  to 
be  found  in  every  city,  and  many  <if  these,  indeed,  as  the  natural  result  of 
Protestantism,  were  now  lay  perscjus.  Hospital  matters  were  in  a  bad  cson- 
dition  when  compared  with  our  ideas  of  the  present  day,  and  were  left 
almost  Without  exception  in  the  hands  of  the  religloug  orders.  In  London 
the  first  hospitiU  for  the  insane  was  founded  in  IfjHO,*  and  fi-om  this,  in 
course  of  time»  the  modern  lunatic*  asylum  was  developed.  The  hospital 
ttuthoritiea,  however,  had  already  some  very  judicious  regulations.  Thus 
in  Strassbiirg  in  1500  it  was  oniered  :  *  Where  the  doctor  can  cure  by 
m«£antf  of  diet  he  shall  give  the  patients  no  drugs". 

A  mournful  side  to  the  condition  of  medicine  in  those  simple  times  is 


1.  In  Ulii  Thomas  Fa  by  an  was  appointed  veterlnnry  »uig«on  for  the  horses  of  king 

Henry  VIU.  "  during*  ^cM^d  conduct  **.  with  n  salary  of  V2t\  a  day  —  neiirly  twice 
that  of  A  surgeon  hi  the  tiekl.    i  IL  i 

2.  The  hospital  of  t»t  Mary  of  lietiilehom  (Bedlam)  was  foundeU  hi  1547,  St  HarthoU 

omew'ji  In  1546  and  fc^t.  Thomas's  in  1.133.    (H.) 
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revealed  in  the  admonition  of  the  authorities  to  the  physicians,  adopted 
in  all  the  medical^and  apothecaries'  ordinances,  and  warning  them  to  treat 
each  other  with  respect  and  to  live  in  harmon}-.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
prohibition  of  collusion  with  the  apothecaries  for  the  sake  of  gain,  the 
recommendation  of  certain  apothecaries  &c.,  &e.  The  apothecaries  were 
also  ever^'where  directed  not  to  slander  the  physicians,  nor  to  secretly 
embitter  them  against  each  other,  nor  to  recommend  especialU'  any  one  in 
preference  to  another  &c.,  &c. 

Such  truly  humiliating  ordinances,  at  least  such  a  constant  repetition 
of  them  in  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  subject,  are  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  profession  ;  and,  if  we  admit  that  perverted  judgment  and  a 
poor  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  the  medical  profession,  on  the  part  of 
the  law-makers  of  that  time  (as  at  the  present),  had  the  chief  share  therein, 
yet  there  must  always  have  been  occasion  given  in  the  conduct  of  some  of 
its  members,  which  casts  a  mournful  light  ui)on  the  whole.  The  alwve 
ordinances  indicate  a  condition  of  the  relations  between  •'  colleagues " 
adapted  to  injure  the  whole  profession  at  all  times,  and  which  yet,  as  it 
seems,  has  never  been  removed,  at  any  time  or  b}-  any  people,  through  the 
advance  of  culture.  Tndeeil  culture  appears,  alas,  to  make  the  matter  only 
worse!  It  must  have  been  most  deeply  humiliating,  however,  to  the  better 
physicians  of  the  16th  century  that  the  medical  ordinance  of  WUrzburg 
formally  exhorted  the  physicians  to  humanity  :  ''  That  the  sick  may  alwajs 
continue  to  hope  for  recovery  the  physicians  shall  visit  them  often,  and 
shall  not  relax  such  diligence  in  visiting,  even  when  they  can  see  actually 
no  hope  of  their  improvement!  " 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  CBNTURX. 

The  course  of  development  of  individual  nations,  in  fact  of  humanity 
in  general,  and  with  it  that  of  the  sciences,  is  like  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  with  the  single  difference  that  the  individual  phases  of  the  move- 
ments of  mind  in  history  are  not  repeated  with  pulsations  of  regular  dura- 
tion, as  in  the  heart-beats  of  the  body.  To  a  systole  of  the  mind  8uci*eeds 
a  diastole  and  a  pause.  Both  the  latter,  however,  as  a  rule  fill  long 
periods  of  history,  interrupted  at  most  by  individual  systolic  pulsations, 
in  order  to  prevent  complete  collapse.  The  advancing  waves  of  the  blood 
during  the  systole  of  the  heart  are  represented,  in  the  development  of 
nations  and  of  humanity,  by  the  newly  acquired  truths  and  ideas. 

A  period  of  intellectual  systole,  however,  extended  through  the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  lOth  century.  From  that  time  began  the  diastole, 
though  more  in  the  department  of  politics  than  of  the  sciences. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  the  century  of  reaction  against  the  free- 
dom of  faith  and  of  investigation  won  by  the  aid  of  the  Germans  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  which  our  nation  strove  to  preserve  by  the  sacrifice  of  its 
treasure  and  its  blood.     Tn  the  sphere  of  mind  too  it  attained  success  ;  but 
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politically  the  straggle  brought  humiliation  and  exhaustion.  The  historical 
consideration  of  the  former  period  will,  therefore,  awaken  bitter  reflections 
in  him  who  recognizes  its  political  and  national  influence  upon  the  subse- 
quent destiny  of  our  father-land,  its  people  and  its  culture.  Because  we 
are  accustomed  to  understand  by  religion,  or  that  which  the  priests  called 
religion,  almost  exclusively  a  thing  of  the  heart  and  of  the  feelings,  and 
alas,  not  like  other  people,  a  thing  largely  of  the  understanding,  or  indeed 
of  politics  (like  the  popes  and  the  Romans),  it  brought  upon  us,  as  we  know, 
the  most  unhappy  war  which  ever  prevailed.  A  thirt}'  years'  religious  war 
visited  our  people,  who  were  compelled  to  fight  out  upon  their  own  soil  not 
only  their  own  religious  quarrels,  but  also  foreign  political  struggles  car- 
ried on  under  the  hypocritical  cloak  of  religion,  and  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  destruction.  For  centuries  it  corrupted  their  very  hearts'  core, 
stamped  their  land  into  a  wilderness,  dismembered  still  further  a  people 
alwaj-s  sundered  by  ancestral  dissensions  and  henceforth  by  differences  of 
creed,  and  plunged  them  into  a  pauperism  from  which,  even  to-da}*,  we 
have  not  entirely  recovered,  and  which  in  its  results  was  the  more  ruinous, 
because  in  this  very  century  other  nations  took  the  lead  while  we  went 
backward.  The  Netherlands  and  England  through  commerce  and  coloniza- 
tion,* France  through  advances  in  national  economy  and  industrial  pursuits, 
as  well  as  bj'  conquest  (and  in  spite  of  the  internal  weakness  induced  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  reign  of  roj-al  mistresses),  began 
at  this  time  their  career  of  progress. 

The  Christian  faith,  instead  of  the  bearer  of  love  and  peace  (which  it  never  has 
been  and  apparently  never  will  l)e).  became  once  more  the  most  unhappy  apple  of 
discord.  Yet  Catholics  and  Prutestants  at  that  time  differed  little  fron)  each  other; 
for  the  idea  of  the  Reformation  was  neither  very  wide-sprend  nor  greatly  developed. 
Whoever,  therefore,  desires  to  acquire  a  thoroujjjh  Insiiiht  into  that  which  was  called 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  to  learn  the  objects  for  which  it  was  abused,  the  results  of 
its  mutilation,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  effected,  to  him  tiie  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century  offers  the  best,  as  w^ell  ns  the  saddest,  opportunity.  It  might 
readily  suggest  the  view  that  the  Chri.stian  religion,  or  rather  that  pretended  religion 
which  the  priests  in  universal  history  have  always  designated  as  Christian,  has  injured 
mankind  internally  and  externally,  spiritually  and  corporeally,  socially  and  politi- 
cally, more  than  all  the  horrors  of  political  wars  and  all  unavoidable  calamities  taken 
together.  In  Germans  especially,  such  a  consideration  of  the  histoiy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  must  awaken  peculiar  sadness,  since  our  fatherland  was  specially 
chosen,  even  from  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne  (indeed 
it  seems  at  all  periods  to  have  been  looked  upon),  as  the  theatre  of  so-called  religious 
wars,  while  other  countries  and  other  peoples,  by  their  unity  and  their  energy,  have 
been  able  for  the  most  part  to  preserve  themselves  from  a  similar  fate.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  also  learn  to  admire  the  vitality  of  their  countrymen,  who,  in  spite  of 
every  wretchedness  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  have  remained  upon  the  stage  of 
hi^tnrv  and  havp  berime  honored  as  they  are  to-dav  !        ci*'^'^^         '^'V      ! 

The  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  diseases  and  plagues,  the  poverty  and 

1.   The  noblest  and  most  important  colonies  of  England,  in  both  the  history  of  civili- 
zation and  of  the  world,  were,  of  course,  those  founded  in  North  America. 
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want  and  depopulation,  the  boundless  and  unbridled  barbarity  and  immorality  etc. 
resultinfr  therefrom,  make  the  seventeenth  century  (especially  its  earlier  half)  the 
most  mournful  epoch  of  German,  indeed  probably  of  all,  history.  *'  In  every  hamlet 
the  houises  are  filled  with  dead  bodies  and  carcasses,  men,  women,  children  and  ser- 
vants, horses,  hogs,  cows  and  oxen,  beside  and  beneath  each  other,  slain  by  hunjrer 
and  the  pla^u(>,  devoured  by  wolves,  dogs,  crows  and  ravens,  because  there  was  do 
man  to  bury  them.'  As  late  as  the  year  17y2  there  were  still  in  Saxony  5:^.0  wasted 
and  extinct  villaj^ea,  the  relics  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  city  of  Frai.kentlial 
after  MVM,  of  18,000  inhabitants,  preserved  —  324  ;  Hirschberj:  of  900  retained  — CO. 
WUrtemberv:  of  400,000  had  left  —  48,000 !  ( Haeser.  vol.  II.)  "  The  relijrious  animobity 
of  the  people  goaded  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  selfish  desijins  of  the  princes,  the  eul 
influences  from  without,  the  barbarous  manners,  maintained  the  peneral  mififry 
.  .  .  .  Under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  faith  and  liberty,  the  strujrgle  was 
carried  on  for  superstition,  avarice  and  revenge,  with  unbounded  passion  .... 
Of  the  disturbances,  the  danj^ers  and  the  distress  arising  from  the  demands  of  an 
insolent  soldiery,  of  the  desperation  induced  by  conflagration,  robbery  and  dei^dsof 
violence,  of  the  ini.sery  resulting  from  the  plague,  of  the  most  disgusting  imprints 
made  by  the  rndt'st  outbursts  of  Pennalism,*  of  the  malignant  struggles  concerning 
religious  opinions  and  partisan  objects,  those  now  living  have  no  conception."  (Marx. I 
What  the  Thirty  V»'ar.s'  War  had  left  us,  the  French  towards  the  end  uf  the  century 
destroyed. 

Among  the  pe<»ple  too  there  prevailed,  not  only  in  (Icrmany  but  elf-ewhere  uho, 
poverty,  superstition  and  great  rudeness  of  manners,  while  their  luhrs,  with  c^«^^ 
absolutism,  practised  almost  everywhere  the  greatest  prodigality,  plunged  int(»  frivohty 
and  became  slaves  of  the  most  refined  sensuality.  All  this  was  united  with  dihgut-ting 
piousness,  the  .*<upersiition  of  alchemy-  etc.  The  continuance  of  the  trial  of  witches 
and  of  the  Inquisition  or  Jesuitism,  which,  along  with  the  decay  of  Protestant  freedom 
of  faith,  ruled  this  century,  formed  the  natural  correlatives  in  the  departments  of  the 
(Mmrch  and  of  jurisprudence. 

If  tlio  sixteenth  century  was  for  our  culture  an  epoch  of  joyous  growth 
and  liijrh  activity,  the  seventeenth,  for  all  the  reasons  mentioned,  was  not 
only  for  our  developin*;  civilization,  but  also  for  our  industries,  our  commerce, 
in  a  word  for  our  prosperity,  an  ejx)ch  of  saddest  quiescence.  This  doubly 
fatal  century  condemned  our  people  to  continued  impotence  and  to  the 
scorn  of  other  nations  !  And  that  which,  in  this  unfortunate  perioii  and 
shortly  after,  was  taken  from  us,  we  in  this  century  and  in  our  own  day  have 
been  able  for  the  Orst  time  to  partially  recover;  so  that  substantially  a 
partial  retribution  is  now  first  taken  for  the  injuries  and  the  ignominy 
inflicted  upon  our  country  and  our  people  during  this  long  period  of  suf- 
fering. 

In  the  scientific,  but  more  strikingly  in  the  medical  department,  Ger- 
many in  the  seventeenth  century  lost  the  rank  which  she  had  acquired  in 
the  sixteenth,  and,  while  other  countries  were  able  quietly  to  enlarge  their 
scientific  borders,  for  German}*  alone  was  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  maxim 

].  That  barbarous  and  tyrannical  system  under  which  the  younger  students  of  tlie 
universities  were  subjected  to  the  abuse  and  even  cruelty  of  tlieir  elders. 
Singularly  enough  the  system  seems  to  l)av(>  been  confined  to  German  and  Protes- 
tant universities.  Its  echo  still  remains  ti>  us  in  the  Knglish  "fRRKing  *  and 
American  *' hazing"  or  **  training  ".    (H.) 
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that  when  arms  clash  the  arts  and  sciences  roust  keep  silent.  Even  the 
Protestant  theology  was  no  longer  developed  in  the  spirit  of  the  early  daj'S 
of  the  Reformation,  but  lapsed  into  Realism,  i.  e.  into  faith  in  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  cant.  Poetr}*,  in  which  the  Germans  have  alwa^-s  taken  refuge 
when  life  was  oppressive,  and  chiefly  spiritual  or  religious  poetr}*,  together 
with  the  social  romance  (to  both  of  them  the  wretchedness  of  the  age 
served  as  a  background)  and  satire,  alone  pointed  to  a  better  future,  since 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  that  advance  which  the  following  centurj' 
brought  forth,  while  the  rant  and  jejuneness  of  fashionable  poetr}-  excited 
opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see,  great,  indeed  undying 
.service  was  performed  for  the  sciences,  even  in  Germany. 

The  English,  Italians  and  Netherlander's,  however,  who  took  very 
little  part  in  the  warlike  struggles  of  this  century,  acquired,  in  place  of  the 
Germans,  the  leadership  in  medicine,  while  the  French  constantly  lent  their 
aid,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

[The  remarkable  development  of  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine  in  England 
diirin;;  the  16lh  century  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  the  quietude  of  nn  age  which 
witnessed  in  its  early  years  the  long  and  bitter  .•struggle  between  constitutional  and 
personal  government,  culminating  in  the  '*  Civil  War"  (1G42),  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Charles  I.  (IG49),  the  "Commonwealth"  (1(149-1653),  the  "Protectorate"  (16L3- 
10511),  the  *•  Restoration"  (l(>t)0).  the  "Great  Plague"  (1665),  the  "Popish  Plot" 
<  1678)  and  6nally  the  transfer  of  the  throne  to  the  house  of  Hanover  in  1(>88.  Indeed 
scarcely  any  century  of  English  history  presents  a  scene  of  greater  internal  disturb- 
ance than  that  upon  which  «e  are  now  entering.  The  sudden  upgrowth  of  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  scientific  matters  in  this  period  was  doubtless  due  to  a  unction 
against  the  exaggerated  religiousness  of  the  Puritans,  with  their  unending  j»nd  barren 
theological  di.<iputes.  The  better  minds,  surfeited  with  the  barren  polenjics  of  theology, 
began  with  delight  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  study  of  nature,  which  invited  them 
into  the  pleasant  paths  of  exp«'rinient  and  offered  the  rewar<l  of  certainty  in  their 
labor.  After  the  Restoration,  science  in  London  (as  anciently  in  Alexandria)  became 
too  the  "  fashion  ".  All  the  Stuart  kings  of  England  manifVstcd  an  inclination  towards 
seierice,  and  Charles  II..  who  was  himself  something  of  a  cluMnist  and  interested  in 
navigation,  formed  uo  exceptiotj  to  this  rule.  An  epidennc  of  scientific  interest 
seized  upon  the  court,  and,  as  Green  says,  "The  Duke  of  Hiiekingham  varied  his 
freaks  of  rhyming,  drinking  nnd  fiddling,  bv  fits  of  devotion  to  his  laboiatory",  while 
the  glass  toys  called  **  Prince  Rupert's  drops  '  bear  witness  to  the  .scientific  amuse- 
ments of  that  fier}'  old  cavalry  officer.  Of  course  the  courtiers  s|  ri^ad  their  sails 
to  the  favoring  breezes  of  science,  whicli  even  the  bett<'r  minds  enjoyed  and 
utilized.     (11.)] 

The  harvest,  in  which  our  father- hind  took  relatively  so  little  part,  was 
in  many  respects  a  permanent  one.  For  its  collection  there  arose  in  this 
centur\'  ever  increasing  aid  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  optics 
and  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences  in  general,  as  well  as  in  the 
realistic,  inductive  and  experimental  principles  brought  forward  for  these 
sciences. 

The  seventeenth  century,  in  contrast  to  the  idealistic  sixteenth,  was 
the  birthday  of  modern  Realism  in  almost  all  departments  of  thought. 
Medicine  particularly,  by  an  adoption  of  the  accessory  natural  sciences,  in 
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Bomc  respects  extravagant,  or  at  least  often  precipitate,  furnished  the  first 
examples  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to-da}-  to  distinguish  as  the  "  exact  * 
method.  Honce  this  century  has  become  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  medicine.  The  simple  accessory  sciences 
began  to  acquire  the  preponderance  over  medicine  proper,  although,  even 
at  that  time,  most  of  the  acquisitions  and  views  which  originate<i  in  them, 
and  which  were  considered  *•  imperishable  ",  proved  in  the  end  to  l)e  (juito 
ephemeral.  Physicists  and  chemists  began  to  have  something  to  say  in 
medicine,  more,  however,  to  the  detriment  than  the  profit  of  the  latter 
science,  since  its  practical  object,  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  possible 
methods  of  such  cure,  were  frequently  henceforth,  as  they  had  been  in  pre- 
ceding ages,  entirel}'  lost  eight  of 

The  chief  excitement  in  the  science  of  medicine  during  the  seventeenth 
century  was  created  by  three  notable  medical  systems  —  the  pietistically 
colored  Paracelsism  of  Van  Ilelmont,  the  chemical  system  of  S3'lviu8  and 
the  iatromechanical  system  of  the  physicist  and  mechanician  Borelli. 

One  great  practitioner,  however — S^'denham — rendere  this  century 
imperishable  in  the  history  of  practical  medicine. 

Surgery  in  the  seventeenth  century  assumed  a  less  brilliant  form  than 
in  the  sixteenth.  Still  it  made  some  practical  advances  worthy  of  notice 
in  numerous  observations  and  new  procedures,  and  in  the  invention  of  the 
tourni(iuet  and  other  mechanical  aids. 

Transfusion  too  holonK^  to  the  surjierj'  of  this  century.  The  first  tran>fu^ion  ot' 
lamb's  blood  in  Germany  was  performed  by  Matth.  CJottfr.  Purmunn  and  Bnlthagar 
Kaufiniinn  at  Fninkfort-on-the-Oder,  in  a  case  of  leprosy  in  16«)S. 

Midwifery,  on  the  other  hand,  profited  greatly  by  the  gradual  tninsfer 
of  the  higher  branches  of  the  art  into  the  hands  of  men  and  of  educated 
physicians,  as  well  as  by  the  elevation  of  the  lower  practitioners  of  that 
art  through  improved  methods  of  instruction.  The  memorable  invention 
of  the  obst(»tric  forceps  also  falls  in  this  century. 

The  acquisitions  of  this  epoch  in  the  sphere  of  the  facts  of  medicine 
were  extraordinary,  and  the  importance  of  the  results  of  this  century  is,  on 
the  whole,  at  least  e(pial  to  that  of  our  own  age,  which  has  also  so  greatly 
advanced  this  very  side  of  medicine.  In  some  respects  it  even  surpassed 
the  present  century.  In  this  connection  we  need  only  mention  the  regen- 
eration of  j)hysiology  by  the  great  physiological  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  elucidation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  generation  and  develop- 
ment in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  the  reformation  of  the  theories  of 
vision,  respiration  and  perspiration,  digestion  etc.,  the  anatomical  discove- 
ries in  the  department  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  vessels,  and  of  the  thoracic 
duct  with  its  place  of  discharge,  the  lymphatic  glands  etc.,  in  general  the 
increasing  comprehensiveness  of  anatomy  resulting  from  its  closer  union 
with  physiology  —  in  all  of  which  advances  the  (icrmans  had  at  least  some 
little  share. 
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1.    IHFLUEHGB  UPOH  MEDIOIHE  OF  PHIL030PHT,  THE  HATUBAL  S0IENGE8. 
TEGHNI08  AND  THE  ARTS. 

In  the  culture  of  the  17th  century,  as  in  that  of  the  present  age,  among 
all  the  departments  of  scientific  investigation,  the  natural  sciences  unques- 
tionably' furnished  the  most  brilliant  picture,  although  its  brilliancy  was 
still  dimmed  here  and  there  by  the  superstition  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Accordingly  that  method  of  reasoning  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing as  the  scientific  and  only  permissible  method  in  medicine,  began  to 
manifest  its  domination  also  in  this  science,  always  so  largcl}'  dependent 
upon  the  general  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  age.  We  refer  to  the  induc- 
tive metliod,  the  exclusive  employment  of  which  (as  it  prevails  to-day)  cer- 
tainl}'  implies  great  one-sidedness,  and,  from  the  imperfection,  incompleteness 
and,  indeed,  uncertainty  of  many  of  the  principles  to  be  acquired  by  this 
method,  results  in  losing  oneself  (not  to  say  taking  tiie  wrong  direction) 
in  a  labyrinth  of  facts,  without  a  guide  or  a  leader.  In  this,  as  in  almost  all 
{X)ints  relating  to  medicine,  the  seventeenth  century  was  undoubtedly  the 
scientific  predecessor  of  our  own.  Yet  the  deductive  method,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  still  maintained  its  equality  with  its  rival.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  when  the  results  of  both  methods  correspond  that  we  may 
hope  to  be  near  the  truth.  The  union  of  the  two  methods  is  yet  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  tendencies  of  the  sciences  in  the  seventeenth  century,  whose 
influence  may  be  recognized  in  the  medicine  of  that  day,  were  partly,  of 
course,  continuations  of  the  views  of  the  preceding  century  (for  a  sharp  line 
of  division  between  the  views  of  this  and  the  following  century  did  not 
exist),  and  partly  new  developments.     Chief  among  these  was 

Skepticism,  founded  in  the  preceding  century  by  a  Montaigne  and 
continued  in  the  philosophy  of  Pierre  Charron  (1541-1  ti()3).  the  chaplain 
of  queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  who  declared  all  religion  opposed  to  healthy 
human  reason  —  certainly  a  remarkable  freedom  from  prejudice!  Skep- 
ticism was  also  notably  developed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Portuguese 
physician  Francesco  Sanchez  (1502-1682),  professor  at  Toulouse,  where, 
however,  it  was  mixed  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Empirics.  This 
mcKlc  of  reasoning  finally  reached  the  point  of  doubting  the  capacity  of  the 
human  mind  to  do  anything  else  but  recosruize  error  fand  not  truth  also  in 
itself).  Such  was  the  idea  of  Pierre  Bayle  H 647-1 700;  Dictionnaire 
Historique  et  Critique),  who  offered  the  alternatives  of  either  universal 
<loubt  or  blind  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  Franyois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer 
(1580-1672),  with  greater  justice,  affirmed  that  man  must  acquire  religious 
(so-called)  truths  rather  by  the  aid  of  special  divine  illumination  and  firm 
faith  (Credo  quia  absurdum),  than  comprehend  them  by  pure  reason  ;  the 
utmost  certainty  was  only  doubt. 

Opposed  to  skepticism  was  the  supernatural  (theosophistic.  Cabalistic, 
mystic)  philosophy.     To  this  school  belonged   Jacob  B(Uime  (1575-1624^ 
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the  son  of  a  Silesian  peasant  and  a  shoemaker,  a  man  entirel}'  uneducated 
and  therefore  awkward  in  expression,  but  highly  gifted  and  a  profound 
thinker.  He  was  the  philosophical  business  colleague  of  the  *•  Meister- 
singer"  Hans  Sachs  (1494-1 576),  whom,  however,  he  far  surpassed  in 
power  of  fancy  and  profundity  of  thought.  The  English  clergj-man  and 
physician,  John  Pordage  (died  1()97),  is  to  be  classed  among  his  followers, 
for  then,  as  well  as  now,  religious  mysticism  in  general,  together  with  the 
utmost  freedom  of  thought,  found  numerous  advocates  in  England 
Among  these  wore  bishop  Samuel  Parker  (died  1688),  Ralph  Cudworth 
(died  1688).  professor  in  Cambridge,  and  Henry  More  (died  1G87).  Even 
the  French,  who  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  the  supernatural,  at  that 
period  embraced  in  considerable  numbers  the  sanie  philosoph}'.  The  great 
Jansenist,  mathematician  and  discoverer  of  the  decrease  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  elevated  localities,  Blaise  Pascal  (1623-1662),  and  his  contem- 
porary Nicolas  Malebranche  (1638-1715),  were  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
after  whom  we  must  place  Pierre  Poiret  Tdied  1719)  and  his  odious  but 
(as  is  frequently  the  case)  enthusiastically  religi(ms,  friend  Antoinette 
Bourignon  (1616-1680)  of  Lille.  Johannes  Amos  of  Komna  (hence  called 
Comcnius,  1592-1671),  founder  of  the  system  of  *' Pictorial  Instruction"^ 
and  a  native  of  Moravia,  was  a  theosophist  and  '-pansophist*',  and  a  veiy 
different  man  from  the  protean  Van  Helmont  and  his  son  Franciscus 
Mercurius  Van  Helmont  (1618-1699),  who  was  ingenious  enough  to  unite 
in  one  system  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  Plato  and  the  Cabala. 

An  intermediate  position  between  the  preceding  and  following  phil- 
osophical systems  was  taken  by  the  Dominican  Thomas  Campanclla  (1568- 
1639),  who  considered  the  foundations  of  knowledge  to  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  supernatural  revelation,  on  the  other,  perception  by  means  of  the 
senses.  He  was  a  native  of  Stilo  in  Calabria,  the  author  of  a  "  Civitas 
Solis"  (a  communistic  social  state  after  the  Platonic  model),  and  a  martyr 
to  his  views,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  punished  with  the  rack  and 
imprisoned  for  thirty  years  on  the  charges  of  heresy  and  an  understanding 
with  the  Turks. 

Tlie  doctrines  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam  (1561-1626  ;  the  law 
of  the  transmission  and  reflection  of  sound,  1624,  is  one  of  his  few  dis- 
coveries), a  man  who  showed  himself  as  exalted  in  mind  as  he  was  mean  in 
personal  character,  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  developmeut  of 
philosoph}',  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine.  Bacon  was  one  of  tliOM 
men  who  form  landmarks  in  the  histor}*  of  civilization  :  the  chief  defender 


Aiisehauuiifrsuntenicht.  By  liis  **Orl)is  2Seiisualium  Pictus",  which  was  trans- 
lated into  uk'voii  lan<;ua;;es  and  continued  unsurpassed  down  even  toGoetheV 
time,  lie  contributed  largely  to  the  education  of  the  masses,  while  his  "  Janua 
Ltnguarum  Keserata",  translated  into  12  European  tongues  (l)e.sid(^  the  Arabic 
]*ei-sian,  Turkish  and  Mongolian*,  formed  a  valuable  aid  to  higher  education. 
[The  "Orbis  Pictu:)'\  Aviiicli  appeared  in  IGaH,  was  the  orifdnal  child's  picture- 
'H)ok.    «H.)1 
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and  ealogist  of  the  modern  realistic  tendencies,  i.  e.  the  inductive  phil. 
oeophy.  He  himself,  however,  contributed  very  little  to  the  advancement 
^  of  the  natural  sciences  by  his  own  discoveries  and  inventions,  though  he 
valued  them  so  highly.  He  adopted  sensible  experience,  observation  and 
t  experiments,  upon  which  he  laid  great  stress,  for  the  sole  foundation  (but 
\  oot  the  ultimate  object)  of  knowledge,  and  induction  as  the  way  and 
f  method  of  obtaining  knowledge.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  tedious- 
0688  and  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  this  way,  he  admits  expe- 
riences and  cases  of  special  purity  —  ^'prerogative  instances"  —  as  types, 
and  permits  a  comparison  of  similar  phenomena  and  things  —  conformable 
instances  —  as  guides  upon  the  road  to  knowledge.  Knowledge  will  lead 
to  inventions,  which  increase  the  power  of  man.  —  '*  Knowledge  is  Power  '\ 
This  practical  result  made  the  most  manifest  impression  upon  him.  Bacon, 
as  Griin  says,  was  the  philosopher  of  patents  and  profit.  The  compass 
gunpowder,  printing  etc.  he  recognized  as  great  inventions,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  placed  little  value  upon  the  discovery  of  Copernicus,  as  he 
had  little  comprehension  of  mathematics  in  general.  Ifc  thought  that  we 
might  go  from  the  general  U)  the  individual  in  ordcT  to  attain  discoveries, 
but  not  always  conversely.  The  method  of  abstraction,  however,  he  gen- 
erally rejected.  Bacon's  style  too  often  reminds  us  of  Theophrastus  von 
Hohenheim.  though  it  does  not  possess  the  profundity  of  the  latter.  Many 
of  his  ideas  are  also  obscure  fancies  and  ruminations.  —  Thomas  Ilobbes 
(15^^8-1679)  went  still  further  into  realistic  philosophy,  attaining  complete 
materialism  and  holding  everything  incorporeal  as  unreal  ;  while  the  phy- 
sician John  Locke  (1632-1704)  was  an  exponent  of  the  purest  empiricism. 
Some  of  his  views  approximate  very  romarkabl}'  to  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat.  According  to  him,  heat  is  a  very  lively  commotion  of  the  most 
minute  particles  of  a  bod}',  which  produces  the  sensation  of  warmth  ;  it 
also  depends  upon  motion.  According  to  Dr.  Scholz-l^remen,  Locke  is 
also  "the  first  who,  in  opposition  to  the  mediaeval  scorn  of  the  bodj' 
(Luther's  "Madensack"),  insisted  upon  regimen  as  a  matter  of  essential 
impcjrtance  in  the  harmonious  development  of  the  mind  —  a  genuine 
pedagogic  reform.  In  this,  of  course,  he  only  imitated  the  (Ireoks,  though 
he  therebj*  led  Rousseau  and  the  philanthropists  to  think  upon  rational 
hygiene."  Joachim  Jung  (1587-1657)  of  Liibeck,  like  the  recent  Ilartmann, 
a  philosopher  from  the  military  profession  ;  Pierre  Gassendi  C15f)2-1655), 
who  held  that  knowledge  proceeded  from  the  senses,  that  matter  consists 
of  atoms  and  is  eternal  etc.;  Isaac  Newton  ( 1()42-1727),  thontrh  in  his  old 
age  he  brooded  over  the  Apocalypse,  and  Francis  Glisson  (1 51)7-1  r>77), 
professor  in  Cambridge,  all  likewise  followed  more  or  less  pure  realistic 
principles.  The  latter  also  devoted  himself  to  metaphysical  and  mystical 
speculations,  for  realism  or  materialism  and  religiousness  and  mysticism 
have  continued  to  be  a  genuine  English  medley  since  the  days  of  Hobbes, 
[>ocke  etc. 

The  opposite  method  of  investigation,  deduction,  was  embraced   by 
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Rend  Descartes^  (Cartesius,  1596-1650),  the  discovcTer  of  the  laws  of  re- 
fraction of  light,  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow  etc.,  and  author  of  tbu 
famous  pro|)osition  :  Cogito,  ergo  sum.  '•  Flesh  and  bone  and  blood  are 
accidents,  hindrances  of  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  thought,  ihc 
invisible  Kgo.  This  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  our  existcMice,  the  secret  of  life 
I  am  a  thing  which  thinks!"  Accordingly  he  allowed  true  existence  to 
conscious  thought  alone,  and  considered  the  latt(»r  the  starting  point  of 
investigation,  the  objects  of  which  were  God  and  nature,  the  et<?rnal  and 
the  temporal,  spirit  and  reality.  In  this  investigation  he  prefoiTe<l  math 
ematics  and  the  matliematical  method.  In  explanation  of  the  existemi* 
and  constitution  of  the  material  world  he  assumed  that  motion  emanatinl 
from  God  in  the  form  of  '-vortices"  (assumed  by  Democritus  and  other  of 
the  oldest  philosophers),  and  that  it  brouglit,  and  still  brings,  together  iho 
smallest  particles,  and  likewise  conditions  the  functions  of  IkkUcs.  Des- 
cartes was  an  eminent  mathematician  and  physicist,  and,  with  Fran^'oi.« 
Viete,  the  inventor  of  algebra.  In  opposition  to  him  the  noble  Jew  Baruch 
Spinoza  (1032-1677 ',  who  was  expelled  by  the  Sanhedrim  from  the  com- 
munity of  fanatical  Jews  to  the  sound  of  the  trombone,  a.ssumed  the  om* 
principle  only  of  the  eternal  (iod.  though  this  conception  he  apprehendtil 
pantheistically  or  monistically.  God  is  the  sole  being  and  the  Almighty 
Creator  (Nemo  contra  Deum.  nisi  I)eus  ipse).  That  which  proceeds  from 
this  one  being  is  the  world  ;  hence  (rod  and  the  world  are  identical,  a  view 
subsequently  adopted  by  Schelling." 

If  philosophy  in  earlier  epochs  indicated  more  than  an}-  other  phenom- 
enon in  the  sphere  of  mind  the  general  tendency  of  thought,  wliich  in  the 
other  sciences  was  oftt^n  more  concealed,  sin(;e  the  seventeenth  tM?ntury  Xhv 
natural  sciences  have  become  almost  e(pially  a  mirror  of  this  tendency. 
In  the  17th  century  they  passed  through  their  jK^riod  of  reformation  and 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  Ancients,  supernaturalism,  philosophy 
and  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  As  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  salvation- 
one  was  at  liberty,  as  Galilei  thought,  to  consult  in  their  study  not  the 
Bible,  but  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  and  n(»cessary  evidences.  Hence- 
forward they  wt?re  founded  upon  observation  and  experiment,  and  hence- 
forth too  they  gained  the  preponderance  as  an  expression  of  the  tendency 
of  the  age.     Their  position    for  the    time  being   became  more   and  more 


1.  l)es(:avte.s,  liko  IleKius.  held  tlie  pineal  gland  (hypophysis)  to  be  tlie  st*at  of  the 

soul:  tli:it  it  ooniiminicatt'd  with  the  cerebral  ventrieles,  the  fluids  of  wliirli  In* 
renarded  as  the  substratum  i>f  the  "spiritus",  and  that  it  could  on  lU  part  act 
upon  the  latter,  as  th(>se  could  act  upon  it.  As  it  is  the  only  azygous  oiyan  in  the 
brain  it  nuist  be  the  .seat  of  the  soul.  Kecently  it  has  l>een  establisheii  •  by  Stleda. 
lA\vdi^.  H.  <!e  (iraaf  and  Baldwin  Spencer  i  that  it  was,  at  all  events  originally,  an 
or^^an  of  the  mind,  and  indeed  one  of  its  outposts,  a  so-called  vertical  eye,  which 
exists  still  in  the  lower  animals  niollusca  etc.),  but  in  man  U  a  mere  stiint«^l 
rudiment. 

2.  Schelliu};  was  a  physician.    Spinoza's  teaclier  van  den  Ende,  Ludwig  Meyer,  the 

edit<u-  of  bis  writings,  and  his  friend  Lucas  were  also  physicians. 
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authoritative  in  medicine,  and  in  fact  their  control  was  finally  manifested  in 
the  same  degree  as  had  been  the  case  with  philosophy'  in  ancient  medicine. 

Zoology  and  botany  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  extended  b}* 
numerous  discoveries,  as  well  as  by  dissection  and  systematic  arrangement. 
In  the  former  science  Wilhelm  Piso  (died  after  1G48),  John  Johnston 
(1603-1G75),  Olaus  Worm  (died  1654),  Jan  Swfimmerdam  (1G37-1680), 
a  famous  naturalist,  savant,  physiologist,  linguist  and  poet ;  Franc.  Redi 
(1G26-1697),  Antonio  Vallisnieri  (died  1730),  Martin  Lister  (1638-1711), 
onlinary  physician  of  queen  Anno  of  England  (1664-1714),  and  Maria 
Sib3'lla  Graft",  w'e  Mcrian  (1647-1717),  among  others,  were  active  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  study  of  cMitomology,  or  that  portion  whicii  relates  to  the  history 
of  development;  while  in  botany  Joachim  Jung,  Nehemiah  (rrew  (1641- 
1712  :  -'The  anatomy  of  vegetables  etc.",  London,  1672),  John  Ray  (1627- 
1705),  Joh.  Vesling  (1508-1640),  Robert  3Iorison  (1620-1683),  Aug.  Quirin 
Hi vinus  (1652-1723),  professor  in  Leipzig,  Paul  Hermann  (1640-1605)  of 
Hulle  and  the  merchant  Georg  Eberhard  Rumpf  (Plinius  Indicus,  1637- 
1706)  of  Laasphe  near  Giessen,  according  to  others  of  Ilanau,  both  of  whom 
had  long  resided  in  Dutch  India,  Pierre  Magnol  (1638-1715),  Jos.  Pitton 
Tournefort  (1656-1708),  who  classified  plants  in  accordance  with  their 
flowers  and  differentiated  their  species  more  correctly  than  his  predecessors, 
and  Malpighi,  distinguished  themselves.^  In  both  departments  a  zealous 
«se  was  made  of  the  microscope,  though  chiefly'  of  the  simple  instrument, 
for  a  compound  microscope  constructed  about  this  time  turned  out  to  be 
so  large  as  to  be  quite  unwieldy. 

With  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  author  last  mentioned  and  Grew, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  term  '-cell"  b}-  Hooke  in  1667.  were  the 
founders  of  the  cell-doctrine,  which  has  been  .so  much  extended  in  our  own 
centurv. — The  twc>  accessorv  sciences  of  botanv  and  zoolo^rv  just  mentioned 
did  not  remain  without  influence  upon  the  theoretical,  nosological  and 
nosographical  views  of  medicine  in  the  17th  century,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
cover3'  of  microscopic  animals  awakened  the  same  inclination  to  the  patho- 
logia  animata,  as  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fungi  has  produced  in 
our  own  age.  The  first  eflforts  at  the  classification  of  plants  too.  which 
were  made  in  the  17th  century,  undoubtedly  led  Sydenham  to  study  dis- 
eases as  distinct  species,  a  principle  of  which  Schoenlein  in  our  day  has 
made  the  widest  use. 

Astronomj-  in  this  epoch  discovered  high  and  unforeseen  laws,  which 
in  truth  changed  the  course  of  the  world.     Amonj^  its  cultivators,  after  the 


To  the  names  in  the  text  we  may  add  those  of  Mathieu  de  Lobel  (Lobeiius,  1538- 
IfiUi),  botanist  of  James  I.,  whoso  activity,  liowever.  was  chiefly  displayed  in  the 
16U»  century  ;  William  Howe  (IGIQ-IG.jG,  editor  of  certain  of  the  woiksof  Lobelius 
in  IfMj  ;  Thomas  Johnson  (died  1644).  who  edited  Gerarde's  "Herbal"  in  1633; 
I^foiiard  Plukeuet  ("Pnyto^raphia"  etc.,  1691)  and  John  Parkinson  (raradisus  in 
Sole,  born  1657),  apotliecary  to  James  I.  of  Enj^land  and  botaniciis  regius  primarius 
to  Charles  I.,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  Herbalists,  whose  "  Theatrum  Botaniciim" 
appeared  in  1640.    (H.) 
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earlier  Nic.  Kopernicus  (Koppernik,  1473-1543),  whom  even  Luther  de- 
clared a  fool  who  wished  to  stand  astronomy  upon  its  head,  appear  the 
brilliant  names  of  Johann  Kepler  (1571-1630),  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1G42). 
the  defender  of  the  Copernican  system  which  had  been  interdicted  (!)  in 
1646,  and  the  persecuted  discoverer  of  the  law  of  falling-bodies,  the  ther- 
mometer, the  telescope,  Jupiter's  moons,  the  vis  inertiffi  etc. ;  and  iSir 
Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727),  whose  doctrine  of  the  action  of  gravit}-,  which 
apppeared  in  1665,  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  natural  science  and  is 
said — so  simple  are  often  the  roots  of  great  truths — to  have  been  suggested 
b}'  the  falling  of  an  apple. 

Olaf  Rnmer  (1644-1710)  of  Aarhuus,  from  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter's 
moons,  calculated  in  1675  the  velocity  of  light ;  Christ.  Huyghens  (1627- 
1695;  polarization  of  light,  pendulum  clock,  the  satellites  of  Saturn) ;  James 
Gregory  (the  telescope  with  a  metallic  concave  mirror,  1663)  ;  the  weight 
of  the  air  was  established  in  1643  by  Torricelli  (Torricellian  vacuum,  baro- 
meter). Mathematics  (logarithms  invented  by  Napier  in  1700)  and  experi- 
mental physics,  the  almost  characteristic  inventions  of  this  age,  attained 
by  their  development  an  influence  not  onl}-  upon  philosoph}^  but  likewise 
in  medicine.  Indeed,  so  great  was  their  influence  that  an  entire  medical 
school  was  named  after  them,  since  the  methods  and  results  of  these 
sciences  were  employed  by  it  in  medi(nne.  Optics  or  the  microscope,*  an 
invention  of  the  spectacle-maker  Jan  Lippersheim  in  Middelburg  (1608), 
was  also  of  the  ji^reatest  influence  in  the  medicine  of  the  17th  centur}'. 
According  to  other  authorities  the  microscope  was  invented  by  Zacharias 
Jansen  in  1620,  immediately  oflTered  for  sale  by  Cornelis  Drebbel  (1572- 
1634),  and  perfected  with  better  objectives  by  Robert  FTooke  (ir)35  1702;». 
The  micrometer  was  invented  by  Gascoigne  in  1639. 

A  permanent  influence  upon  medicine  was  secured  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  chemistr}-,  which  in  the  course  of  this  period 
developed  energetically  from  its  origin  in  alchemy  into  an  independent 
science,  no  longer  devoted  solel}'  to  the  transmutation  of  metals  or  the 
preparation  of  medicines.  It  called  into  existence  the  medical  sect  of  the 
"  latrochemists  ".  and  also  influenced  very  considerabl}^  the  theorist  Van 
Helmont,  to  whom  it  owes  the  establishment  of  the  existence  of  gaseous 
bodies  (he  was  acquainted  with  the  inflammable  h^'drogen  gas,  earboDic 
acid,  and  its  pr()i)erty  of  extinguishing  flame)  ;  to  Joh.  Rud.  Glauber 
(1604-1688;  (Jlauber's  salt,  1658)  it  is  indebted  for  an  improvement  in 
analysis  ;  to  Robert  Boyle  (1626-1691),  who  was  particularly  influential  in 
the  generalization  of  the  inductive  method  and  is  also  lauded  by  the 
Knjrlish  as  the  discoverer  of  the  so-called  law  of  Mariotte.  it  owes  a  soien- 


In  17U?  a  ln«nly  (h'servinjj  savant,  Metz«;ei ,  remarked  with  reference  to  this  histru- 
Oient:  ''We  would  rcf^kon  maKiiifyiiiK  glasses  too  among  the  pieat  aids  to  the 
julvanc"  of  anatomy,  were  their  advantages  not  equivocal,  and  had  not  more  false 
conclusions  an<l  errors  than  truth  bee\i  already  introduced  Into  scienoe  by  their 
'\s«»."    With  considerable  limitations  the  same  statement  is  true  to-day. 
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tilic  foundation  for  anal3'siB  in  his  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  elements 
taught  b}'  the  Ancients  and  by  Paracelsus.  The  peripatetic  Johann  Kunkel 
von  LOwenstern  (1630-1703)  of  Rendsburg  discovered  phosphorus,  in- 
vented red  glass  and  discarded  the  alkahest  (universal  solvent)  and  the 
tincture  of  gold  ;  while  chemistry,  through  Ray  and  Joh.  Joachim  Becher 
(1635-1682)  of  Speyer,  a  physician,  chemist,  political  economist,  colonial 
politician  and  philologist,  whom  Stahl  followed  in  many  points,  b}'  means 
of  the  assumption  of  an  earthy  combustible  matter,  received  the  earliest 
hint  towards  the  discovery  of  the  true  theory  of  combustion,  the  basis  of 
scientific  chemistry,  the  theory  of  respiration  etc.  The  introduction  of 
chemistr\*  into  France,  a  countr}'  which  subscquentl}'  showed  itself  so 
fertile  a  field  for  this  science,  was  accomplished  by  Nicolas  Lemery  (1645- 
1715),  an  latrochemist  of  Paris,  and  Wilhelm  Ilomberg  (1651-1715). 
L^'mer}'  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  blood. 
Chemical  action  upon  objects  in  order  to  investigate  them  microscopically — 
raicrocheinistry  —  was  first  employed  by  Domenico  Gagliardi,  professor  in 
Rome,  who  treated  preparations  of  bone  with  acids.  Even  at  that  time 
Kunkel  estimated  the  value  of  chemistry  to  the  physician  very  highly. 
"  Medicine  enjoys  no  slight  benefit  from  this  art.  A  medicus  cannot 
possibly  recognize  diseases  and  their  origin  by  means  of  anatomy  if  he  is 
not  experienced  in  chemistr}-.  Still  less  can  he  know  the  peculiarities  and^ 
effects  of  medicines,  or  recognize  the  functions  of  the  body  '■  etc. 

Besides  the  universities,  of  which,  through  the  rivahy  of  princes  to 
lK)ssess  the  best  educational  institutions,  and  in  spite  of  the  wars  in  Ger- 
many and  German  lands,  many  new  ones  were  founded,  as  e.  g.  at  Giessen 
(1607  >,  Paderborn  (1616),  Molsheim  (since  1702  united  with  Strassburg), 
Rinteln  (1621).  Salzburg  (1622\  Dorpat  (as  a  Swedish  university,  1632), 
Tirnau  (1635,  subsequently  removed  to  Pesth),  Utrecht  (1636),  Herborn 
(1654).  Duisburg  (1655),  Kiel  (1665),  Innsbruck  (1677;  had  no  medical 
faculty  until  1860)  and  Halle  (1694),  the 

Scientific  societies  and  journals  which  arose  at  this  period,  made  them- 
selves of  service  to  medicine  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Tliese  societies 
at  first  occupied  themselves  chiefiy  with  physical  investigations,  for  which 
there  was  no  opportunity  in  the  universities,  since  the  latter,  even  down  to 
the  present  century,  were  simply  institutions  for  instruction,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  state  institutions  for  investigation.  As  the  Church  at  that  time 
justly  scented  danger  to  the  faith  in  everything  which  related  to  the  | 
natural  sciences,  they  frequently  organized  as  secret  associations,  after  the 
model  of  the  "  Academies  "  founded  in  the  preceding  century-  (though  most 
of  the  latter  were  public),  and  devoted  themselves  to  philosophy  or  belles- 
lettres.  Ital}-  was  the  place  of  origin  of  these  new  associations,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Academies.  The  "Academia  degli  Lyncei  " — so  called  from  its 
seal,  which  bore  the  image  of  a  fox  —  was  founded  at  Rome  as  earl}*  as 
1603.  An  "Academia  del  cimento",  founded  in  Florence  in  1657,  selected, 
however,  a  more  appropriate  title  from  its  ••  experiments  ".  In  London  the 
31 
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originally  private,  or  so-called  "Invisible  Society",  originated  cfaieflrif 
Milton  and  Hartlieb  1645,  was  remodeled  by  Charles  II.  in  1662  iafio 
still   flourishing  *•  Royal  Society  of  the  Sciences".*     Its  object  mu 
incrcasif  of  natural,  in  contrast  to  supernatural,  knowledge,  and  the 
acciuired  such  reputation  that  even  foreign  savants  like  Malpigfai  sentlol 
their  works.     It  was  a  descendant  of  the  earlier  philosophical  societr.a 
association  of  natural  philosophers,  and  IVom  1645  forward,  at  the  soj 
tiun  of  Theodor  Ilaak  of  the  Palatinate  who  had  immigrated  to  Engiia 
it  held  regular  meetings.     (Schaible.)     In  France,  the  "Acad^mie*^ 
founded  in  KUJr)  by  Colbert,  but  developed  its  first  activity  in  1699  m 
the  Ablx^f  BignoD.  while  in  Germany  the  '*  Gesellschaft  naturfoncfani 
Aerztt' ",   founded  at  Schwelnfurt  in  1652  bj-  Joh.  Lorenz  BaascL 
Mich.  Febr,  G.  Balth.  Metzger  and  G.  Balth.  Wohlfarth,  was 
pliosed   in   1677   into   the   still   existing   and   praiseworthy  *'Kuscftid 
leo[)ol(1inische  Akademie  der  Naturforscher".     The  members  of  this 
freqiiiMitl}'  had  special  names,  as  was  the  fashion   in   the  silly,  m 
uiiti<]nity-aping    movements    of   that   time.       Thus    Kunkel  wu  ca 
"  Hermes  TIL" 

The   Hritish  "  Royal  Society  "  has  published  its  "Philosophical  Tranucti 
Kincc  i(>i).'> ;  the  French  "Acadomie",  the  *'  Histoirede  1'  Academie"  and  "Mted 
Kirico  H)!M),  an>i  the  German  society,  the  "  Epbemeriden  "  since  1670.     To  these d 
joiiriiai-,  as  we  may  call  them,  were  added  in  the  seventeenth  century  the'Jff 
d(!s  Sriivans"  (published  t^'xDcc  ICfif):  its  first  editors  were  Dion,  des  Sallef  and 
(iailois  :  The  ".Acta  Kniditorum"  of  the  Ijeipzig  professor  Otto  Menken, 
s'ltnii'  I»W2;  the  ''Xouvfllos  dp  la  Hrpublique  des  Lettres"  of  Pierre  Bayle, po^l 
tiiuv.v   H\[»\  tho  "  Noiivelles  l)ecouvf»rtes  sur  toutes  lea  Parties  de  la  Mfdefinc' 
Nit'ola-  'It*  IJlejiny  f  hI97  '.  an^l  t lie  "Collectanea  Medico-physica"  of  Stophan  Blaaki 
piibli^hcil  at  Amsterdam  since  1G8(I.     The  number  of  printed  books,  evto  ia 
mitiiry.  was  so  larire  that    lAMbiiitz  himself  complained:  "In  consequence  rf 
imuirin'raljlr   new   books  even  the   jrreatest  literati   cannot   surve3-   the  wholf 
Our  <«'ifntifif  lif^  lias  lioi;om«'  a  menr  slop-shop!"      What  if  tlie  BMI 
Ilviil  ti»-<l:iv  ' 


1.  "The  war  civili  bad  not  ivaclx'd  its  i>nd  when,  in  1B45,  a  little  proupofstal 

wen*  tn  1h*  s(>(mi  in  London,  mm  '  intjuisitive.'  says  one  of  them,  *  into  itf 
pliil<)so]iliy  and  other  parts  of  bunian  learning,  and  particularly  of  wliatkad 
ealh'd  lb«?  n»nv  jihilosoj»hy/  .  .  .  Koremost  in  the  group  stO€>d  Doctor»V 
and  WilUins,  wlmso  removal  to  Oxford,  which  had  just  Iwen  reorganixed  1| 
Puritan  visiU)rs.  dividfd  the  littli>  company  in  164K  int*)  two  societies,  one ll 
univi>r>>ity,  tb«'  ntlt(>r  remaining  at  the  capital.  The  Oxford  society,  arhiek 
tilt'  more  important  of  the  two.  lield  its  meetings  at  the  loilgiiif;s  of  Dr. 
who  had  b(M'(>me  warden  at  Wadhani  college,  and  added  to  the  nau«i 
mi'mluMs  that  of  the  eminent  mathematician  Dr.  \Vard,  and  tliatoftbe 
Knuli>Ii  economists.  Sir  William  Petty  '  :(ireen).  After  the  "Real 
the  two  brautrhes  of  the  society  wen?  reunited  and  chartered  by  CU^ 
umler  the  title  of  "Koyal  S<»ciety  of  I^mdon  for  the  Promotion  of  S" 
Knowiedije  ".  .11.) 

2.  The  "Academie  iW.^  Sciences",  not  to  be  confoumb'd  with  the  "Academie  Frti 

founded  by  Kh'lielien  in  hv.ir^  with  the  obJtM't  of  retiniug  the  French  ianfM 
style.     (H.) 


/ 
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The  political  daily  press  also  took  root  in  the  17th  century.  The  first  newspaper 
appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1605  under  the  editorship  of  A.  Verhoeven ;  the  first  in 
Germany  ("Frankfurter  Postamtszeitung")  made  its  appearance  in  1615,  and  was 
followed  by  the  **  Zeitunj;  aus  Deutschland"  etc.  The  "  London  Weekly  News"  began 
its  career  in  1620/  under  a  system  of  censorship  more  strict  than  in  other  lands. 

The  arts,  with  painting  at  their  head,  also  followed  the  realistic  tendency  of  the 
century.  Here  the  realistic  genre  and  landscape  painting  predominated,  in  contrast 
to  the  religious  idealism  of  the  16th  century.  **The  soulless  idealism  was  opposed 
by  a  decided  naturalism.  The  Realists  accordingly  recognized  only  reality.  They 
gave  to  genre  its  rights.  This  was  parallel  with  the  upgrowth  of  physical-scientific  '  vji 
movements  at  that  time"  (Dohme).     In  this  century  too  painting,  and  particularly  ^ 

engraving,  stood   in   close   relations  with   medicine,  niid  especially  with  anatomy.  V 

The  Netherlandic  school  is  to  be  regarded  as  tin*  chief  representative  of  the  realistic  ^ 
painting  of  the  17th  century.  At  its  head  stood  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640)  of  '  '>,' 
Siegen,  and  Rembrandt,  the  former  still  preserving  sympathy  with  the  idealit^m  of  the 
16th  century,  while  the  latter  already  points  to  the  excesses  of  the  new  tendency.  ^ 
This  realism  has  been  called  a  Protestant  principle,  nud  idealism  the  Catholic,  though 
the  justice  of  this  distinction  is  doubtful,  for  the  Italians,  Spanish  and  French  were 
not  untouched  by  the  f«>rmer.  In  archiieciuro  the  style  of  the  renaissance  was 
exchanged  for  the  more  substantial  harowu,  and  in  music  the  realistic  opera  took  the 
place  of  the  church-music  of  the  IGth  century.  In  polite  literature  the  realistic 
romance  and  the  drama  were  developed.  In  one  direction,  however,  the  realistic 
17th  century  differed  considerably  from  our  own:  the  former  inclined  to  polymathy, 
tlie  latter  tends  to  specialism.  The  pol3mathy  of  the  I7th  century  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first  step  towards  the  universalisra  of  the  18th.  In  politics,  however,  the 
grossest  absolutism  and  selfishness  prevailed,  though  the  Knglish  revolution  mirrored 
forth  by  anticipation  the  revolutionary  and  republican  acqui.sitions  of  the  following 
century.  For  while  in  ever}*  century  the  present  is  chiefly  at  work,  yet  the  future  is 
al>(»  prepared  in  all  departments  of  activity. 

While  the  preceding  remarks  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  the  bright  side 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must  add  that  the  deepest  shadows  too  were 
not  wanting.  All  kinds  of  superstition,  especially  alchemy,  witchcraft 
(against  which  the  noble  Friedrich  Spec  took  up  arms  frankly,  though  at 
first  in  vain),  and  the  follies  of  the  Rosicrucians  were  in  full  bloom  !  A 
•Collegium  Rosianum"  was  formed  in  France  at  this  period,  and  consisted 
of  three  adepts,  of  whom  one  had  the  duty  of  preserving  the  universal 
medicine,  another  the  secret  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  the  third  that 
of  the  [)erpetuum  mobile  —  all  of  course  absolute  nonsense  !  However  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise,  when  even  professors  like  Sebastian  Wirdig 
(died  1687)  spoke  in  behalf  of  divining-rods  and  necromancy,  and  his 
Serene  Highness  at  Homburg  in  the  year  IGOO,  out  of  care  for  his  subjects, 
found  it  necessar}'  to  recommend  on  occasion  of  an  impending  eclipse  of  the 
sun  ''that  the  cattle  shall  remain  in  the  stall  that  the  foul  air  may  not 
injure  them,  since,  during  such  great  darkness,  apoplexy,  malignant  fevers, 
pestilence  and  all  sorts  of  unknown  diseases  threaten  them"  (A.  (iriin). 


1.  Tlie  *' Weekley  Newes*'  made  its  first  appearance  May  2;i,  1622,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Nathaniel  Butters,  Nicholas  Bourne  and  a  few  others.  In  France  the 
"Gazette  de  France"  of  'Hi^ophraste  Renaudot  ai)peure(l  May  :m),  1631.    (II  ) 
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2.    FHENOMEKA  OF  TBANSITIOK  AHD  SYSTEMS.    ADVAHGE8  AVD  LAtOI 
IK  THE  FBAOTIOAL  BRANCHES. 

a.    Medicine. 

a.  TiiK  Arabians  and  Grekks. 

The  preponderating:  influence  of  the  Arabians  in  the  sixteenth  o 
had  he(;onie  broken,  althoiij^h  even  in  the  seventeenth  centiir}-  it  stil 
tinned  to  display  some  activity,  as  o.  g.  with  (Charles  Patin  (16*^3-169$ 
of  the  famous  Guy  Patin.  and  in  certain  of  the  universities  (oathi 
professors  at  IlelmstUdt)  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  asserted 
power,  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  though  more  quietly,  and  mainiri 
judicious  limits.  Among  the  Ancients,  llipixxirates,  Mirough  the  infl 
of  Sydenham,  attained  well-deserved  (estimation  in  practice. 

(liilen's  doctrine  of  <iuiilitios,  iiiwl  f»ve»  tho  tlu^ory  of  tlie  descPiiT  ofrt 
mucus  from  the  hraiii  into  the  intestines  still  found  tlirir  votsiries,  e.  i:  In  tii^l 
Siintoro  Jin»l  otliers.  Arnonjx  the  (Jftleni.«5ts  heion^  also  the  Spaniards  A.  Pc 
Santa  Cruz  idied  lii.'iOi  and  (Jasparo  Caldera  de  ITeredia.  the  former  jirofei 
Valhidolid,  the  latter  in  S(;vilh>.  Hippoerates  and  Gah-n  loiind  on  t  mireiit  m 
tatt)r  and  translator  in  Ilene  Chsirtier  i  l.'»T2-  Uo4),  profrssor  urit]  physieiuh-in-oi 
at  Paris,  who  s^ient  t'oriy  years  and  an  entire  fortune  on  his  edition  of  ;b( 
authors  in  thirteen  volumes  folin.  (Jalen  fount!  a  similar  advocate  in  Phtl. 
«U)<10»;  llippocrat«'S.  in  tlur  Italian  Prosper©  Martiano  at  lioine  ( IH'JT -.  iind 
N<'therlan<ler  .Tuh.  Antonides  van  drr  LindcMi  <  Jilo0-1H«I4 ).  professor  at  Fn 
and  Lev<len.  Tin'  Seotolimaii  Thomas  Ihirnei*  (died  1715 1  publisht-d  an  tlH 
tlie  works  of  Hippoerates.  In  (lermany  Kasper  Hofmann  lloT2-H>4^  of 
devoted  hiinsrlt*  with  s^'if-sacrltieirii:  p<'rs«  veranee  to  Oalen,-  and  the  *an:ed 
to  thf  Aricients  in  Lrrneral  was  di^play(Ml  by  tlie  Imro-ehenust  TlmnirisBt 
( 1.1*^7 -1(H>7.  (li<d  if)  L(Mp/,i;:».  liur«:omastir  and  j^hysician-in-ordinory  »it  Alt 
who,  pvi'ii  in  tln'  oh'vcnili  \earof  )iis  ajre.  understood  Grerk  and  Latin:  H 
Meii>om  Mt  Il'dm-tlidi;  tin*  irn-ai  .-avaiii  ami  famous  i>liy.sieiun  Hermann  ronri 
oth«'!s.  Th»'  nnatoniy  of  the  Anci'-rits  found  a  worthy  lahoror  ai  Konis> 
l*n)tr«.>()r  IMi.  .l:u'.  Ihirtinaun  '.  H54^! -1707  i  of  Striilsun<l,  while  Philip  (iruline 
Pl(i7-  In  liiJi.')  wrnte  ;i  "  h'inrih-'iium  iIi])i)oi"rateo-<iaU'no  Chemicuin  Xovum' 
ni»'ilieine  of  our  •n-rniMn  fori'faihcrs  was  discussed  hy  fiottfried  Wejsch  in  164 

,;.  Pakacklsists. 

Ill  the  practical  branches  the  seventeenth  century  wjis  conoectc 
the  .sixicentli  by  an  abuntlanl  aftermath,  which,  however.  prcHhu*C4l  & 
taros  ibaii  wbrnl.  We  rcftT  ti)  tin*  dciiciierations  and  a  in  a  I  j;ra  mat  ions 
jicnuiiir  dnciriiji-^  of  Pniacel.-^us.     In  fact  the  latter  in  their  corruptio 

\.  A  luotlii'L  uf  tlj.-  f.nnnu^  bi-liop  tiilbert  Unrnet.  He  was  Imh-h  in  1052.  fttn 
Tambiid^i'  .iml  Ikimuu'  t»n«' ot  liie  royal  pbysii'ians  and  a  nieiiibcr uf  tin 
ri»ii...j»nf  riiN-i.-iaiisiif  Kdinhnruli.  Hi*'  w<»rk.ti»  wldeb  reference  is  mftdi 
t«'\!,  \\:i<  •■iititli'd  "  llippociati'^  <ontrni"tu>**'.  l(»x.'».     '11. J 

■J.  'I'ht'  manu-iMipt  -  ;.  \nlunM••^  fnrui.  tin*  work  of  lm>  years  —  was  >oM  in  I 
(nr  .ibniit  M)  thoiM-.  hi  (;erm;\n>  no  pnldisher  for  it  eould  be  found,  for 
rxi^ted  ill  (;rMii:iM\  mitluM  a  liieraluie  n«ir  literary  prote?toi-s.  War,  tbe 
faiuinr  li.up  «h'.iii«\.M|  tvrrytliinj:'*  iMunplain^  Hofmann  as  early  n<  16»*! 
Vet  tlii>  fii-liinil  u ;n  -till  i-onlinned  for  ten  full  years. 
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Bhootfl  attained  greater  popularity  in  this  eentur}'  than  did  the  genuine 
jDctrines  themselves  in  that  which  gave  them  birth.     Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the 

ed  of  evil  contained  in  the  d(xannos  oT  l*ameels»s  always  produced  a  more 
bundant  harvest  than  tlie  good  ger rns  found  therein.  The  doctrines  of 
loroaster  the  Cabala  and  the  *' Hermetic  books*"  were  revived  in  these 
irruptions,  and  the  fanciful,  speculative  German  race  furnished,  alas  the 
liicf  contingrnt  in  the  support  of  such  absurdities. 

Bf'sidns  Fhidd,  who  has  been  nlr-Mi^iy  rnpiuioned  und  who  wn»  j^till  prominent  in 
11*  i<?v»»ntfenth  centiirj,  Sir  Kenehn  Dijiby  ( I603-16fi5),  the  kin>:*s  cli»n)berltMn»  made 
imself  piirticuUi'lj  famous  nmonjr  th^  English  as  a  ( Hoeicrncinn)  Parncelsist.  He 
^ve  vnijtip  to  »  svmpiilhi'lTC  powder^  for  w*mmls,  and  uor*»  hiniPf  If  oiil  iti  fhp  si'iirdi 
If  a  mcdtcine  to  prftlong  life  for  nil  eternity,  while  Williftm  Mftxwell,  with  his  "  De 
edicina  Tniisriietica"  (IHTD*,  wan  n  tihiljir  predecessor  nf  MeBmer,  (His  worlc  Uhum] 
l»  piihhfiher  in  Kntrlaod,  but  wnn  published  in  (Jermiiny  by  (leorjf  Frank  von  Frnnlie- 
^K^wbo  ruuiiiit  *' Tfte  RestorMfion  of  Hnrned  PIiiutk  jVoni  Iheir  Aflnn'*)  Mnxwidl 
■pit  some  very  cnnonii  thintrs,  e,  tr.  thnt  n  ben's  rump,  stripped  of  its  fenthers  nnd 
id  upon  the  place  wliere  a  viper  hud  Inflicted  »  bile,  would  dniw  nnt  the  poison 
VnldmannK  Be^^ides  ihe.se,  a  common  hish  soldier,'  Vnlcntine  Grentrakos  { l«"iP- 
iri6),  fUlnined  anmt  repultitbin  us  a  la>er-un  of  hNcids,  atHJ,  by  the  use  of  his  wiliva  to 
ire  deafness  nnd  the  employment  of  cnrrotis  and  subsequent  pressure  of  theiibseepses 
scrofnin,  cnrae  to  be  rejjanled  na  a  better  mirncb-worktM"  ihnn  the  kinn  of  Knplund 
tn*eir 

ThU  di^gen^ration  of  the  doctrines  of  Pnrasrkuii  exiMed  in  Otrrnnny  nho,  where 
foKud  it$t  reprcsentiitives  and  propu^utors  in  the  Wirdi|£  uTready  mentioned,  in 
udulpb  Gocleiiius  (1577-1028)  prufe^sor  in  Marbur;:  twcftpon-8alvej,  ibc  savoni  and 
l»nit— the  Je«nit sprat tised  everything,  even  medicine  —  Alhttuoains  Kiit'herU598^ 

V»  Andr.  Tentzel  (about  MJli^Vh  Andreas  Hudipr  (1<173'IT:^1),  profp&gor  «t  Lpxp- 
indeed  in  the  later  nnd  juistly  famous  Chri.snnn  ThonmRins  ( UiSS-lT'ii^b  and 
li<*ri«  —  Parnc»dhist«  of  (he  belter  cbiPH,  in  uddifton  to  Au^J.  Snla  alreftdr  mennoued, 
*rn  Uainuind  Minderer  f  died  Iti'il).  of  AugKburii.  who  first  employed  sulphuric  neid 
id  the  ac**tfitc  of  ntnmoiMH  (stiiritus  Mioderert ),  attd  wrote  in  H*20  »  "  Mifdicrna 
i1rtari>s";  Johnnn  Hftrtmnnn  <  ir>6?^-l63l ).  of  Amberg.  ihe  first  special  fJerman  pro- 
i^or  of  Iatro*chemi»iry  —  a  synunyni  of  Parncelaiati  pharm«cj  —  in  Miirbtirg;  the 
uiou>*  Daniel  Sennert  (1572-1U^^7),  who  wrote  six  fulios  and  vibrntvd  between  ibe 
<Mnical  doctriue*  of  Paracel}<us  and  flalen.  and.  in  accordance  with  th<?  »pirU  of  bin 
m**,  believed  in  compacts  with  the  devil  und  witchcraft;  If finr'icb  Luvi^er  (about 
10k  who,  however*  wa*  rather  a  folb^wer  of  Gabn  than   Parncelsus.     Hiob  Korn- 


8er  paK«  466,  not©. 

Greatrakes  ranieof  a  very  giHMt  family,  uns  a  ncutenautor  cavalry  under  the  earl 
of  Orrery  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  subsequently  n  ihistice  of  the  Peace,  a 
position  in  wliich  lie  acquitted  blmselt  with  credit.  Undoii\»t**dly  at  the  outstU 
tie  wa*  rather  an  entliusiasl  than  an  hnpostur.  To  tlie  list  t»f  ^SjiHgyristi*  and 
<3h»rlatanH  given  In  the  text  wr  may  add  tlie  nunjcis  of  Thomns  Vau|ihan  dflill- 
laaOs  a  Kosicruchm  devoted  to  tJie  writioi^s  of  A^rlppa  von  XetteshetTu ;  Uobeit 
Murray  died  1073  ,  wlio,  though  a  President  of  the  Hoyal  Societj,  vv»s  yet  a 
Uo?»icnician  ;  Arthur  Dee  (l.v.»7-lfi.Tl  \  moo  of  the  fanmns  John  l>ce  (1527-1008^  and, 
like  hid  father^  a  devotee  of  astioloity,  rabnnsm  and  kindred  absurdities;  f^imon 
Forman  M5iVJ-lrtn  I  and  liis  pupil  liieiiard  N»pi**r  t  Ki.il»-I«i;i4i ;  and  the  famous 
Franci-H  Anthony  <l.i5i>-if>L';ri,  whose  avsertlon  of  the  ifu'iTalile  virttiesi*f  Itis  ant  urn 
potabtle  elicited  a  iiuarto  volumu  in  reply  from  the  ticn  of  Matthew  Ciwinne,  ttie 
0r»t  ^fQfessnr  of  medicine  In  Greshnm  College,    dl, ) 
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thaa^T  (about  IH22) ;  CMaudiaA  Deodatas  (about  1629),  a  bishop  and  physician-in-ordin- 
ury  at  Bisel;  Adrian  Mj'usicht  (about  1631),  ordinary  physician  of  Mecklenburg:  and 
the  discoverer  of  tartar  emetic ;  and  finally  the  enlightened,  versatile  and  Iditoim 
professor  Werner  Roll6nk  (1599-1673)  of  Jena,  who  declared  against  the  tran^^muta- 
tion  of  metals,  veiretabie  quicksilver  etc.  A  pious  opponent  of  Paracelsus,  ar.d 
above  ail  of  Sennert,  was  Job.  Freitag  (1681-1641)  in  Groninpen,  whose  chief  mrap^n 
was  the  Bible 

In  France  the  first  fiitro-chemieal  chair  at  Montpellier  was  filled  by  Laznni^ 
Rivcrius  (la  Rivi{?re,  1589-1655).  Among  the  followers  of  Paracelsus  belonged  «Im> 
the  Paris  physician  Theophraste  Renaudot  (1584-1653),  of  greater  importance  a>  tii»* 
founder  of  French  journalism,  pawn-shops  and  intelligence-ofl^ces,  than  its  a  physician. 
Me  was  followed  in  all  his  "specialties"  by  his  son  Isaac.  Riverius  was  opposed  b> 
Pierre  de  la  Poterie  (Peter  Poterius)  of  Angers,  ordinary  physician  at  Bologna 
(about  16(5),  who  took  a  middle  course  between  Paracelsus  and  Galen.  TIm*  ».ame 
was  done  among  the  Italians  by  Pietro  Castelli  (died  1656i,  professor  at  Piilo;:na. 
where  Fabrizio  Bartoletti  (1581-1630)  also  taught  the  principles  of  Paracelsus.  The 
Spaniard  Gsmp.  Bravo  de  Sobremonte  Ramirez  (born  1H13),  professor  at  Vall:»<u»li'i. 
physician  to  the  Inquisition  and  ordinary  physician  to  the  king,  was  at  h>a>t  a 
follower  of  the  therapeutics  of  Paracelsus. 

The  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  received  a  new  form  in  the 

y.  System  ok  Joh.  Bapt.  van  Helmont, 
which  may  be  rcirarded  as  a  peculiar  remodeling  of  the  pantheism  of 
Paracelsus  into  a  mystic  and  pietistic  system  based  upon  chemical  princi- 
ples. As  a  savant  and  thinker  van  Helmont  (1578-1644)  was  the  emlxxh- 
ment  of  doubt  in  the  human  understanding  and  human  knowle<1ge.  the 
inadequacies  of  which,  in  accoi*dance  with  his  pietistic  disposition,  he 
considered  so  many  moral  evils  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Hence  he  vacil- 
lated from  one  calling  to  another,  from  one  science  to  another,  without 
finding  complete  satisfaction  in  any  of  them.  An  enthusiastic  and  fantastic, 
but  upright,  friend  of  the  truth,  in  spite  of  his  pietistic  and  ascetic  veir» 
which  ho  owed  to  the  general  tendency  of  his  age  and  to  his  nationality,  he 
was  still  a  partisan  of  the  theosophic  and  alchemistic  views  of  the  preoe<l- 
ing  century,  particularly  those  of  Paracelsus,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
indebted.  He  was  an  important,  versatile,  and  in  the  department  of  chem- 
istry a  fertile  genius,  but  not  a  great  and  independent  spirit,  outrunning  his 
age  or  impressing  upon  it  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality  ;  not  a  man 
whom  the  masses  feel  constrained  to  follow  even  into  error.  Hcncv  it  was. 
doubtless,  that  he  left  behind  no  "  School  *  of  followers.  Many  of  tiis 
ideas,  though  under  different  names,  were  revived  at  a  later  period,  as  e.  g. 
that  of  the  inseparableness  of  force  and  matter,  that  of  the  ferments  etc. 

Van  Helmont  was  the  genuine  son  of  his  century,  at  once  a  mystic  and  a  rraii.-^t 
The  youngest  son  of  a  noble  family  of  Brabant,  the  lords  of  Merode,  Royenl>oich. 
Oorschoot  and  Pel  lines,  he  was  born  in  Brussels  and  lost  his  father  in  the  a#»cond 
year  of  his  life.  A  precocious  child,  while  yet  a  mere  boy  he  entered  the  lIi^■vel^ity 
of  fjouvain,  where  at  the  ajr'*  f>f  seventeen  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  astrolojry  and  philosophj-.  and  would  even  have  received  the  de^nett* 
Maj;ist«*r,  had  he  not  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  title  would  be  frivoloas.  and 
above  all  that  he.  who  was  vet  a  student,  could  not  be  entitled  to  such  an  honor.     He 
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now  went  to  the  Jesuits,  who  at  that  time  tau}|:ht  even  magic,  but  speedily  abandoned 
them  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Under  the  false  idea 
that  the  Capuchin  friars  (mere  lascivious  gluttons,  who  consider  even  washing  un- 
christian) were  the  true  Christian  Stoics,  he  next  wished  to  become  one  of  them. 
Once  more,  however,  he  abandoned  the  Capuchins  and  resumed  bis  studies  in  law, 
botany  and  medicine.  In  the  latter  science  Helmont  was  as  little  pleased  with  its 
practice  as  with  its  theory,  since  it  proved  totally  unable  to  rid  him  of  the  itch,  con- 
tracted from  the  glove  of  a  scabious  maiden,  which  he  had  inadvertently  drawn  on. 
At  least  he  lapsed  away  to  the  mystics  Job.  Tauler  (1290-1361)  and  Thomas  k  Eempis 
(recently  specially  recommended  again  by  I^eo  XIII.),  by  whom  he  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  wisdom,  like  the  grace  of  God,  was  attainable  only  by  fasting,  suppli- 
cation and  prayer  and  in  poverty.  Hence  he  scorned  a  rich  canonicate  offered  liim 
(since  he  was  unwilling  to  live  and  acquire  wealth  from  the  sins  of  the  people)  and 
declined  the  office  of  imperial  physician.  On  the  contrary  he  chose  the  poverty  of 
Christ,  giving  to  his  sister  all  his  fine  earthly  possessions,  for  which  he  considered 
himself  already  indemnified  by  rich  heaven!}'  visions,  in  one  of  which  he  Faw  his  own 
soul,  like  a  great  empty  bladder,  Boating  over  a  dark  abyss.  Next  he  started  upon 
his  travels  and  practised  medicine  as  a  labor  of  love,  being  unwilling  K)  accept  money 
from  his  sick  fellowmen  in  return  for  so  doubtful  an  art.  He  had  received  his  degree 
of  doctor  rn  1599.  During  the  course  of  h\»  travels  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  pyrotechnist,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  writings  of  Paracelsus.  These 
he  studied  zealously,  though  not  with  blind  devotion;  indeed,  he  rather  disparaged 
them,  though  he,  undoubtedly,  borrowed  much  from  them.  Finally,  after  ten  years, 
he  returned  home,  laid  aside  once  more  the  poverty  of  Christ,  which  seems  to  have 
been  no  longer  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  contracted  a  discreet  marriage  with  a  rich 
heiress,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  including  the  editor  of  his  writings,  his 
son  Franz  Mercurius.  The  latter  was  a  greater  theosophist  than  even  his  father,  and 
also  devof«d  his  attention  to  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  speech  (Marx).  In 
Vilvorde,  where  van  Helmont  settled,  he  occupied  him.^elf  with  the  practice  of 
medicine,  with  chemistry^  and  with  his  writings,  and  died  here  of  pleurisy.  His  post- 
humous masterpiece  bore  the  title  of  "  Ortu.s  Medicinie,  id  est  Initia  Physical  Inaudita. 
Progressus  Medicinae  novus"  etc. 

The  system  of  Helmont  is  not  free  from  contradictions  and  obscuri- 
ties of  reasoning,  independent  of  its  conception  and  its  principles  so  repug- 
nant to  our  taste.  It  contains  also  unintelligible  definitions  and  many 
curious  words  of  his  own  coinage,  in  the  style  of  Paracelsus  and  difficult 
of  comprehension.  Hence,  as  with  Paracelsus,  the  various  interpretations 
of  his  writings  vary  greatly  from  each  other.  Like  almost  all  *'  Systems  " 
of  medicine,  that  of  van  Helmont  is  valuable  only  as  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  i.  e.  of  the  pathogenetic  and  pathological  ideas  and 
knowledge  prevailing  at  that  period. 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  elements  Helmont  differs  as  well  from  the  Ancienls  as  from 
Paracelsus,  agreeing,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Bible.  Thus  he  re>:ar<ls  air  and 
water  as  elements,  though  he  assigns  to  the  former  .only  ii  subsidiary  role.  From 
water  everything  upon  the  earth  takes  its  orijiin.  — The  world  is  a  creation  of  (lod, 
but  is  not  to  be  understood  as  something  complete  in  itself  and  finished,  but  rather  as 
continually  originating  and  decaying.  —  F'rom   God  springs   primarily  the  sjjirit  of 


1.    He  also  investigated  mineral  springs,  and  found  in  the  water  of  Si)aa  e.g.:  a 
niineral  water  and  a  mineral  vitriol,  an  acid  salt.  Immature  sulphur  etc. 
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man,  which,  alas,  became  by  the  Fall  so  greatly  corrupted  and  enfeebled  that  the 
principle  next  mentioned  attained  the  upper  hand,  though  it  wn.s  and  is  subordin&tf 
to  the  spirit.  Beneath  the  latter  in  rank  stands  the  perceptive  and  concnpiscent  soul, 
under  which  again  is  the  Archeus.  The  former  belongs  to  man  and  animals  onlv. 
the  Archeus,  to  natural  objects  also.  Besides  the  Archeus  there  is  also  "Gas",* 
which  arises  as  an  aeriform  body  by  the  influence  of  the  Archeus  upon  water,  and 
represents  the  active  principle  in  the  origin  of  things  and  of  life,  while  *'  Bias' 
represents  the  principle  of  motion  of  the  stars,  and  corresponds  to  the  '*  Leffns"  <f 
plants,  as  well  as  the  "  Bur"  of  metuls. — The  Archeus  of  man  and  animals,  as  n 
whole,  is  like  the  .<%oul  ns  it  became  after  the  Fall  through  Kve,  and  is  called  the 
Archeus  inHuus.  Regarded  as  the  faculty  of  appetite  it  has  its  seat  in  the  spleen; 
b'Jt  viewed  as  creative,  active  thought,  it  resides  in  the  stomach.  The  spleen  and  the 
stomach  form  tlie  duumvirate  of  the  body.  The  ft)rmer  pi-i^sldes  over  the  alxlomen. 
the  8e.\uul  organs  etc. ;  tho  latter  ovr  sleep,  waking,  folly  otc.  The  Archei  insiii  an- 
portions  of  the  Archeus  infiuus,  *an(l  each  organ  poshcssos  its  own.  According  to 
Ilolmont  the  active  principle  of  the  Archeus,  in  both  healthy  and  diseased  condition>. 
is  called  ferment.  This  is  the  special  generative  and  creative  principle  in  nature  ami 
man,  and  the  b:\sis  of  life  .After  death,  and  during  decay,  it  escapes  fiom  the  l>odj. 
in  order  to  beget  new  bodies.  It.  exists  also  he/ore  the  semen,  has  an  odor,  which 
attracts  the  Archeus  and  excites  it  to  activity,  and  acts  upon  the  ovum,  but  can  also 
generate  without  such  an  organism.  It  is  likewi.<<e  the  *' magnum  orpotet".  which 
even  from  vegetable  food  passes  into  animals,  and  thus,  as  the  re>ult  of  imperfect 
assitnilation,  or  through  the  deposit  of  injurious  material  in  the  body.  nUo  ooension^ 
diseases.  The  "ferment"  is  the  chief  agent  in  dige.'^tion,  adheres  to  the  acid  of  the 
stomach  and  obeys  the  comtnands  of  the  Archeus.  <)^  the  six  diffLMent  grades  of 
digestion  (corresponding  to  the  six  days  of  creation)  which  van  Helmont  as.«nnies. 
the  duumvirate  possesses  the  first;  the  second  takes  place  in  the  duodenum  b}-  means 
of  the  bib';  the  third,  in  the  vessels  of  the  mesentery;  the  fourth,  in  the  heart :  the 
fifth,  in  th»*  brain  and  the  whole  body,  and  consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  arterial 
blood  into  vital  spirit.s;  while  the  last  take.^  place  in  the  individual  parts,  each  of 
which  by  its  aid  specially  prepares  and  appropriates  its  nutriment.  The  Archeus 
directs  ili  •  regular  course  of  digestion  by  controlling  the  pylorus  so  that  it  opens  and 
closes  at  the  right  time  Ilelmont  also  supposes  in  the  blood  a  peculiar  "latex'',  a 
Huid  free  from  the  saline  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  which  about  corresponds  to 
the  serum. 

In  accordance  with  these  cosmogenetic  and  physiological  views,  Ilelmont  in  his 
gtMieral  pathology  consi<lors  disease  something  active,  not  simply  an  impairment  or 
lo-s  of  healtli.  The  general  cause  of  disease  is  the  Fall  of  Man.  As  regards  8pecial 
putliology,  disease  depends  upon  a  perverted  action  of  the  Archeus,  upon  mo* hid 
ideas,  or  upon  errors  of  the  Archeus,  as  th«'  result  of  wliich  it  sends  the  ferntent  of  the 
stomach  to  improper  places  uhe  error  loci  of  ErnsistratusI).  These  morbid  ideas  of 
the  Arclieus  arise,  however,  from  its  an.\iety.  dread,  hate,  terror,  anger,  passion  etc. 
The  Archeus  infiuus  causes  general  di.seases.  the  Archei  insiti.  local  diseases  The 
former,  as  special  di.sea.ses  of  the  Archeus,  do  not  neces.sarily  presuppose  an  external 
cause  for  their  origin  ;  the  latter  originate  in  the  occasional  causes,  to  be  nientioneti 
hereafter,  ami  are  practically  more  important  than  the  former,  since  general  disea.<es 
require  no  artificial   aid.     Accordingly   fever  is  an  expn'ssion  of  the  sensibility  of 


1.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  we  owe  this  word  *'gas**  to  van  Uehiiont's 
f<mdness  for  coining  new  words.  On  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  survival  of 
the  tittest  it  seems  to  have  maintained  its  existence,  while  its  coiiipanioiiH 
•'bias",  **IefTas"  and  "bur"  perished  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  leaving  a 
•race.     iH.) 
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the  Archeus  injured  br  the  cause  of  the  fever.  The  period  of  chill  is  the  exprefsion 
oi'  itji  passion  or  terror;  the  Ktadiuin  of  iient.  that  of  its  furj.  On  the  other  hand, 
infianamation  ori{;inates  in  a  "spina"  (irritation),  which  springs  from  excitation 
of  the  Archeus,  or  from  external  causes.  —  Among  the  occabional  causes  of  diseases 
van  Helmont  ranks  demons,  witches,  ghosts,  necromancers  etc.,  whom  he  assigns 
to  the  etiological  class  of  "  Recepta",  which  includes  also  the  **  Concepta"  (mental 
causes),  the  "  Suscepta"  (external  mechanical  injuries),  and  the  *'lnspirata" 
(troubles  arising  from  the  respiration).  To  the  class  of  the  '*Retenta"  belong  the 
".\S"iumpta"  — cau-ses  acting  from  without  through  the  digestion' — and  the  "Innata" 
—  the  products  of  disease. 

Van  Ilclmont's  special  a:*tioIog.v  gives  e.  g.  as  the  cause  of  drops}',  hindrance  to 
the  excretion  of  urine  by  the  enraged  Archeus  In  inflanimation  of  the  chest,  where 
the  blood  coagulnt<>s  outride  of  the  vessels,  the  Archeus  sends  the  acid  secretion  of  the 
stomach  into  the  lungs;  in  gout,  into  the  joints  etc.  Jn  catnrrh  the  mucus  is  formi  d 
from  the  remnants  of  the  food  sticking  to  the  palate:  vesical  calculi  origintite  in  a 
deposit  of  the  urinary  salts  etc.  "Putrefaction"  in  the  closed  lumen  of  the  vesfiel> 
he  does  not  recognize  as  the  cause  of  disease  in  fevers.  Although  van  Uelmont  made 
local  diseases  so  very  prominent  in  his  system,  and  therefore  desiieil  to  improve  tlu' 
4.ronditi«>n  of  pathological  anatomy,  still,  like  Paracelsus,  he  placed  no  value  upon 
normal  anatomy.  —  Surgery  he  claimed  to  be  inseparable  from  medicine.  He 
referred  the  origin  of  syphilis  to  sodomy  with  glandered  horses.     (Proksch.) 

Although  in  therapeutics  van  Ilelmont  laid  great  weight  on  universal  medicine, 
cnnjurations.  charms  and  prayer  (so  nearly  related  to  charms),  and  in  his  pious  style 
claimed  God's  mercy  —  certainly  necessary  for  many  of  our  drugs  to-day  too  —  as 
ihti  basis  of  the  efficacy  of  medicines,  yet  he  did  not  despise  earthly  remedies,  whose 
"sapores",  or  active  principles,  are  contrasted  with  the  "salia",  or  chemical  constitu- 
ents. He  gives  opium  (to  the  siinwlanf  effect  of  which  he  called  atb-ntion^  mercury, 
antimony,  wine  in  fevers  (alcoholic  treatment  of  fevers)  etc.,  and  makes  frequent  use 
of  Arcana.  The  latter,  in  his  view,  are  to  be  considered  specifically  active  against 
the  wrathlul,  or  in  any  way  excited,  Archeus,  against  whose  discontent  and  ill-humor 
and  morbid  ideas  in  general,  all  therapeutics  were  to  be  directed;  while  the  remedies 
first  mentioned,  especially  those  of  metallic  origin,  act  in  a  similar  way,  only  not  spe- 
cifically. In  general  he  lays  stress  upon  simple  chenncnl  reniodies.  and  abhors  bleed- 
ing because  of  its  tendency  to  debilitate,  a  tendency  to  which  he  first  called  attention. 
In  the  colossal  abuse  of  bleeding  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  his  rnution  on  this  sub- 
ject merits  every  commendation.  In  the  calendars  bleeding,  according  to  the  lules 
of  astrology,  was  preached-up  as  a  general  prophylactic  until  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent century. 

Kunkel  gives  us  the  following  comparison  of  Helmont  and  Theophrastus  von 
Hohenheim:  "Had  both  lived,  at  the  snni*»  time,  Ilelmont  would  have  treated  his 
patients  with  causes  and  reasons,  while  TluM.phrastu.^.  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
employed  direct  remedies.  Helmont  would  have  seen  few  pntients,  but  he  Mould 
lifive  called  Theophrastus  rash  in  his  promises,  inexperienced  in  the  iiiague.  fickle  in 
the  use  of  medicines"  etc. 

If  the  dynamic  sysU'in  of  vanJlelinont  lucked  the  ingenious  concep- 
tion, the  independence  and  the  dJep  impress  of  a  strong  individuality, 
which  distinguished  the  system  of  Paracelsus,  yet  for  this  reason  it  is 
more  consistent,  more  free  froin  contradictions  and  based  upon  a  certain 
sum  of  realities  ;  so  that,  regarded  as  a  system  and  compared  with  that  of 
Paracelsus,  it  involves  an  actual  advance  in  scientific  knowledge.  In 
richness  of  ideas   it  also  towers  conspicuously  above  the  systems  which 
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follow.—As  regards  its  author,  we  must  bear  witness  that  he  was  a  man  of 
importance  and  of  elevated  aspirations.  Especially  in  his  conception  of 
the  medical  profession  was  he  one  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  lived  —  a 
man  to  be  measured  not  by  the  sober  standard  of  the  present  day,  but  rather 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  reasoned. 

The  only  absolute  follower  of  van  Helmont  was  Franz  Oswald  Grembs  (about  1G5T), 
ordinary  physician  in  Salzburg,  to  whom  we  migbt  perhaps  add  Jean  Pierre  Favre 
(about  1656),  a  physician  of  Castelnaudary  in  Languedoc.  In  some  few  of  his  ideas 
he  was  also  followed  by  Walter  Charlton  (1619-1707)  and  Joh.  Jak.  Wepfer.  The 
Knglishman  John  Rogers  (about  1664)  accepted  only  five  kinds  of  digestion,  while 
the  Jesuit  Joh.  Robertus  (died  1651)  was  an  opponent  of  van  Helmont's  magnetic  and 
magic  treatment. 

The  second  theory  of  the  seventeenth  century ,  a  theory  of  the  fluids 
—  humoral  —  which,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  dynamic  system,  neg- 
lected the  vital  forces,  was  the  so-called 

t),  Iatrociiemical  or  Chemical  System 
of  Francois  de  le  Boe  (Sylvius,  1614-1672),  a  Netherlander, 
whose  family,  belonging  to  the  emigrated  nobility,  resided  at  the  time  of  his  birth  in 
Hanau.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris,  Sedan,  Leyden  and  Basel,  where,  at  the  age 
of  2H,  he  received  his  doctor  s  degree.  Subsequently  he  practised  with  great  succcm 
— he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  "eloquence  of  a  tine  person''  and  wealth,  with 
sociability  and  an  amiable  modesty! — in  Hanau,  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  until  called 
in  1660  to  a  professorship  in  Leyden.  Here  he  attracted  a  jireat  number  of  pupils, 
chiefly  by  the  clinical  method  of  his  instruction  and  the  convenience  of  his  system 
with  its  corresponding  therapeutics.  He  died  of  the  results  of  petechial  fever,  which 
prevailed  in  Jjeyden  in  1668  (and  was  described  by  him!j,  and  which  had  already 
carried  off  his  wife  and  only  daughter. 

The  **  S3*stem  "  of  Sylvius,  which,  like  others,  might  rather  be  called 
a  systematic  phantasy,  is  based  upon  the  olemcuts  of  chemistry  —  iatro- 
chemistr}'  was  the  improved  successor  of  alchemy  and  the  first  step  toward 
genuine  chemistry  —  the  new  knowledge  of  the  circulation  and  the  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  chyle  and  lymph  vessels,  the  pancreas  and  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  which  had  been  acquired  in  this  period,  as  well  as  upon  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  "spiritus",  the  '-calor  innatus*'  of  the  heart  etc.  The 
latter  Sylvius  even  claimed  to  have  felt  with  his  finger.  His  sj'stem, 
although  its  author  always  professes  to  accept  only  "experience  by  means 
of  the  senses ",  is  constructed  far  less  uix)n  experience,  than  upon  false 
conclusions  drawn  from  experimental  observations,  whose  connexion  with 
his  theory  is,  on  the  whole,  arbitrary  and  forced. 

The  humoral  physiology  of  Sylvius,  instead  of  the  four  cardinal  fluids,  adopts  thi» 
"triumvirate"  of  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  llmd  and  the  bile.  Instead  of  the  varieties 
of  the  pneuinu,  it  accepts  the  collective  idea  of  the  "  vital  spirits",  which  from  this  lime 
forward  played  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, in  the  theoretic  views  of  medicine.  The  forces  were  compelled  to  jrive  place  to 
the  chemical  process  of  fermentation  and  efforvescence,  the  qualities,  to  acid  and  alkali 
(originating  in  the  acid  or  alkaline  salt^.  Saliva  and  pancreatic  flnid  are  acid,  the 
bile  is  alkaline;  the  first  effects  stomach-digestion,  while  the  two  latter  accomplish  the 
n     of  the  chyme  into  chyle   and    fa'ces.     In  this  process  an  efferrescence 
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ocean  and  prodaces  a  kind  of  gas,  which,  in  the  form  of  volatile  spirit,  with  a  delicate 
oil  and  a  salt  neutralized  bj  a  weak  acid,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  chyme. 
Such  a  spirit  of  fermentation  is  also  transmitted  from  the  spleen  to  the  blood  and  per- 
fects the  latter.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  spleen  (with  which  the  glands  are  con- 
nected in  importance  and  action)  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Tho  blood  is  the  head- 
qaarters  for  the  development  of  the  processes  of  healthy  and  of  morbid  life.  Normally 
it  contains  the  bile  already  pre-formed.  This  is  separated  in  the  gall-bladder,  but 
again  partially  mixed  in  the  liver  with  the  blood,  whose  fluidity  it  serves  to  maintain. 
The  blood  and  bile  then  proceed  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  where  both  (together  with 
the  chyle)  bring  about  a  vital  fermentation  by  means  of  the  innate  heat  of  the  latter 
organ.  In  the  lungs  the  blood  of  the  right  heart  is  again  cooled,  and  passes  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  which,  on  its  part,  is  dilated  by  a  new  "  eff<?rve8cence  "  of  the 
blood.  The  contraction  of  this  half  of  the  heart  is  now  excited  by  means  of  the  vital 
spirits,  and  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  greater  circulation.  These  vital  spirits,*  com- 
parable in  their  nature  to  alcohol,  are  distilled  in  the  brain  (still  regarded  as  a  gland- 
ular organ)  from  the  blood  unappropriated  in  nutrition,  and  are  carried  by  the  nerves 
(at  that  time  supposed  to  he  hollow)  to  the  whole  body,  in  order  to  facilitate  sensa- 
tion. The  vital  spirits  which  reach  the  glands,  by  means  of  the  access  of  an  acid 
developed  from  the  blood  in  them,  undergo  here  their  metamorphosis  into  lymph. 
Under  the  form  of  lymph  they  return  once  more  to  the  blood,  pnHsing  from  the  glands 
into  the  brain,  thus  forming  a  circulation  distinct  from  that  of  the  blood.  The  milk, 
however,  which  is  related  to  lymph,  originates  from  the  blood,  which,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  mild  acid  prepared  in  the  mammary  gland,  changes  its  color  in  that  organ, 
just  as  vegetable  colors  are  changed  by  the  action  of  acids. 

According  to  the  general  pathology  of  Sylvius,  health  consists  in  the  undisturbed 
performance  in  the  body  of  the  process  of  fermentation,  without  the  appearance  of  the 
acid  or  alkaline  salt. 

If,  however,  one  of  the  two  latter  salts  becomes  prominent,  it  gives  rise  to  an 
acridity  (acrimonia)  and  furnishes  the  cause  of  disea.«ie8.  Tlie  individual  diseases  are 
divided  into  two  groups :  those  depending  upon  an  acid  acridity,  and  those  originat- 
ing in  an  alkaline  acridity.  The  two  varieties  of  acridity,  however,  are  subject  to 
numerous  modifications,  and  thus  arise  subordinate  classes  of  the  above  groups 
af  diseases.  Hence  these  varieties  of  acridity  are  assigned,  quite  arbitrarily,  both  as 
clauses  of  and  a  principle  of  classification  for,  all  individual  diseases.  The  bile  is  an 
example  of  the  principal  humors:  if  it  is  alknline,  it  occasions  ardent  and  con- 
tinued fever;  if  acid,  it  is  the  cause  of  engorgements.  The  pancreatic  juice  in  a  con- 
dition of  acidity  is  the  cause  of  intermittent  fever;  if  it  effervesces  imperfectly  with 
bile,  as  most  frequently  is  the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  generation  of  acrid  "vapors" 
I  halitus),  it  occasions  epilepsy,  swooning,  palpitation  etc.  The  lymph  —  he  was  ac- 
jiiainted  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver— being  similar  to  pancreatic  juice,  in  condi- 
lions  of  acid  acridity  occasions  the  itch,  dropsy,  small-pox,  urinary  calculus,  leueorrlxra, 
■syphilis  etc.  The  saliva  gives  rise  to  hectic  fevers,  hence — they  always  manifest 
exacerbations  after  eating.  The  vital  s])irits  also  occasion  diseases  i  nervous  diseases). 
lecause  they  are  disturbed  by  tlie  acid  or  ulkaline  "halitus",  efVprvesc»'  imperfectly, 
ire  totally  wantinir,  or  become  too  watery.  He  brings  all  <liseases  under  two  classes: 
iiseases  of  the  fluids  and  diseases  of  the  solid  parts.  Hut  with  respect  to  xhv.  individ- 
lal  fluids  (blood,  bile  etc.)  and  solids  he  carries  out  his  cIas.<«ificaiion  in  such  a  way, 
hat  he  arranges  the  chang:es  occurring  in  either  so  as  to  be  cognizable  by  either  the 


*  Spiritus",  nervous  spirits,  wliicli,  now  that  they  had  been  banished  by  Harvey 
from  the  blood,  were  located  in  the  nerves  alone.  The  latter  were  thought  to  be 
hollow,  and  the  "spiritus"  were  regarded  as  fluid  and  volatile. 
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«iinple  senses  (si^rbt,  henrinv;,  smell,  feelin};,  taste),  or  by  the  combined  activit.v  of  the 
seniles  and  the  intellect  (changes  of  mass,  place,  time,  motion). 

In  reuurd  to  the  semeiolojry) diagnostics  and  therapeutic  principles  or  indications 
of  S3'ivius  the  followin};  passage  furnishes  us  some  clues :  "As  often  as  the  whole  blood 
appears  black,  it  indicates  that  acidity  predominates;  if  the  blood  is  redder,  it  hhuws 
that  the  bile  in  it  is  superabundant.  In  the  first  case  the  acid  in  the  body  and  in  the  blood 
must  be  diminished;  in  the  second  the  bile  must  be  lessened  and  'liA  power  broken.  If 
the  blond,  which  normall3MS  free  from  odor  and  of  a  sweetish  taste  (especially  the  serum:, 
tastes  snity,  the  alkali  in  the  body  is  too  pure,  and.  when  brought  intd  contact  with 
the  aci<l  spiritu-*,  engenders  a  humor  of  a  saline  taste  and  prejudicial  to  the  body; 
for  such  a  taste,  thou«rh  milder,  may  pass  into  the  urine,  but  not  into  the  serum  or 
its  products,  the  lymph,  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  saliva.  This  saline  taste  indicates 
a  riiJu  jt  on  anl  correction  of  the  alkali.  In  rt'sp^-cr  to  time  too  the  blood  may  b<» 
faulty,  e.  ix.  when,  for  some  reason,  the  menstrual  blood  flows  too  late,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  month,  or  after  the  fourteenth  year,  or  when  it  makes  its  appearance  too 
■early."     Fever  is  dia<;nosticated  h}-  the  pul.<e,  not  by  the  heat  of  the  body. 

.\ci!ordIn;xly,  tlierapeutics  hus  two  extreniel}-  simple  duties:  to  get  rid  of  the 
acid  or  the  alkali.  The  first  is  accomplished  by  the  admini.stration  of  alkalies,  the 
latte-,  by  the  preset  iption  of  acids.  The  '*  effervescence  of  the  bile"  and  the  diseases 
flowIii;r  therefrom  are  removed  by  cathartics.  Sylvius  recommended  too  very  hijihlv 
the  diaphoretic.  Ideating  method,  absorbents,  emetics  etc.,  but  reprehended  bleedintc. 
Opiufii  is  of  service  against  both  acid  and  alkali,  since  it  tempers  equally  both  acrid- 
ity and  effervescence!  The  general  objects  of  therapeutics  (never,  alas,  to  be 
accomplished)  are  "to  maintain  the  strength,  to  remove  disease's,  to  mitigate  symp- 
toms and  to  remove  their  causes."  'J'he  stereotyped  theory,  and  especially  the 
stereoivped  therapeutics  of  Sylvius  gained  for  him  a  large  following;  but  they  aUo 
procured  him  numerous  opponents,  especially  in  later  times,  when  his  therapeutics 
wt're  reproached  with  having,  during  their  prevalence,  cost,  on  the  whole,  as  manv 
human  lives  as  the,  Thirty  Years'  War.  This,  under  any  circumstances,  is  an 
ex  a  ii 'derated  estimate,  for  nattire,  from  the  most  remote  ages  down  to  the  present  day. 
has  preserved  the  sick,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  the  worst  consequences 
of  til  >  healini:  art  of  infatuated  theorists  and  corrupt  or  incapable  practitioners. 
Zimtnennann  calls  Sylvius  (as  well  as  Helmontand  Paracelsus)  an  ass,  in  accordance 
•with  uliose  maxims  "the  retorts  of  innumerable  men,  the  retorts  of  his  children  and 
his  own  retort  too.  were  burst"  (Rohlfs). 

The  followers  of  these  views  awakened  by  the  advances  in  the  science 
of  iluMuistry,  so  convenient,  especially  in  therapeutics,  because  they 
^leiniitided  little  reflection,  so  fantastic  and  leaving  so  much  room  for  the 
play  of  personal  interpretation  of  morbid  processes,  and,  besides  all  this,  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  ''System"  by  a  famous,  beloved  and  eloquent  teacher 
are  known  collectively  as 

THK  lATROCIIKMICAL  SrifOOL. 

To  this  school  is  also  assigned  Thomas  Willis  (lf)22-ir)75)  of  Oxford, 
ordinary  physician  of  Charles  IL. 

I  a  man  who.  like  Sylvius,  rendered  eminent  service  to  anatom}',  and  especially  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system)  although  he  set  forth  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  had 
only  u  few  points  of  contact  with  that  of  Sylvius.  Originally  destined  to  ihenlogy,  in 
cons«'«jiience  of  the  unfavorable  conditiJins  of  that  age  for  theological  science,  Willi* 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  and,  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  received  the 
profe.ssorship  of  philosophy  in  the  univer<«ity  of  Oxford.     This  position,  however,  he 
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resij^ned  and  rarned  his  talents  towards  pracrice,  which  ho  purpiied  with  great  succesa 
in  I^ndon  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Willis  accepted  five  elements,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  Ancients, 
some  to  the  doctrine  of  Paracelsus  and  some  to  that  of  Helmont.  These 
elements  were  water,  earth,  salt,  sulphur,  and  spiritus.  In  Jbhis  he  differs 
from  Sylvius,  whose  "  fermentation "  etc.,  on  the  contrary,  he  adopts  — 
almost  without  any  acid  and  alkali.  He  assigns,  however,  to  fermentation 
all  corporeal  activity  and  every  internal  movement,  and,  although  its  scat 
is  in  the  stomach  and  spleen,  he  holds  that  it  is  effected  b}'  the  vital  spirits 
generated  in  the  brain,  which  latter  correspond  for  the  most  part  with  tlie 
mercury  that  (according  to  Paracelsus)  volatilizes  bodied.  He  sharply 
distinguishes  the  animal  soul  from  the  mind  proper,  whose  diseases  he 
considers  often  dependent  upon  those  of  the  former.  He  ascribes  discuses, 
especiall}'  those  of  the  blood,  to  •*  fermentation  "  and  "  effervescence ",  in 
which  the  *•  vital  spirits  "  play  the  chief  part.  Nervous  diseases  also  he 
discusses  on  similar  principles,  ascribing  hysteria  e.  g.  to  a  union  of  the 
spiritus  with  a  blood  imperfectly  purified  in  the  spleen,  and  to  the  false 
fermentation  and  derangement  of  the  spiritus  resulting  therefrom.  He 
advanced  semeiology  by  a  better  investigation  of  the  urine— lie  recognizes 
e.  g.  the  sweet  taste  of  the  latter  in  diabetes.  In  therapeutics  Willis 
opposes  the  "  spiritus "  with  diaphoretics,  cordials,  visceral  remedies, 
emetics  and  venesection. 

How  far  even  the  most  capable  minds  had  sunk  at  this  time  into  honry  tlieor}'  is 
shown  by  Nathaniel  Hijrhmoro  (Ifilo-KIH;')).  who  qiiarrfled  with  Willis  over  the  seat 
of  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  the  former  of  which  he  referred  to  filling:  up  of  the 
[unjis  with  blood  inflated  to  actual  ri;:i(lity  I  —  Besides  the.«e,  the  following  Knjrlish 
physicians  were  also  partisans  of  the  chemical  doctrines:  John  Mayow  1 1(>45-1()T9), 
who  indentified  the  vital  spirits  with  thi*  nitrojrenous  (nitro-aereus)  particles  (oxyjren), 
and  ascribed  fever  to  the  passage  of  thes<'  from  the  air  into  the  blood:  William 
Croone*  (about  IHtU),  who  defended  similar  views.  Francis  Cross  (about  \(\i\S),  John 
Betts  '.about  IBfi!)),  Walter  Ilarris''  ( lHr)l-172o.),  John  Jones  (about  \i\K\).  John  Flower 
(U)4i>-lT3t i,  who  introduced  the  minute  watch  as.  a  means  for  <letermining  more 
accurately  the  rate  of  the  pulse,  and  endeavored  thus  to  determine  its  frequency  under 
various  conditions  of  age  and  sex,  and  even  in  regard  to  mode  of  life  and  time  of  day. 
Indeed  he  even  estimated  the  relation  of  the  frequency  of  the  puL^e  to  tbat  of  respira- 
tion.^ Daniel  Duncan  (164D-173.>),  a  Frenchman  by  birth;  Nathaniel  Hodges  (1G38- 
ir>H4).  George  Thomson  (about  16T0\  Martin  Lister  (1038-1711),  ordinary  pbysician 
i>f  queen  Anne,  William  Coward  (about  UiDo),  Charles  Leigh  (1(150-1710),  William 
Musgrave  (1057-1721),   Clopton   Havtrs,  who,  like  Leigh,  instituted  researches  into 


Founder  of  the  "Croonlan  Lectures"  in  the  IJoyal  College  of  Pliysieians  and  the 

" Koyal  Society  ".     He  died  1084.     (ID 
Author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on   t!ie  diseases  of  (Children  entitled  'M)e  niorbis 

acutis  infantum  ",  London,  lOSO.     <  11. ) 
Harvey  had  already  employed  it  in  physiolojiical  researches.     From  this  period 

the  minute  watch  maintained  its  position  in  England  as  an  accessory  means  of 

diagnosis.  tlKUigli  it  did  not  come  into  ordinary  use  among  other  ])eople  until 

the  end  of  the  I'^th  and  beginning  of  the  lOth  century. 

Fioyel's  work  was  entitled  "The  physician's  pulse-watch",  L«)ndon,  1707.  (H.) 
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artificial  digestion,  and  made  some  valuable  researches  upon  the  structure  of  the 
bones  (Haversian  canals,  1691),  and  other  prominent  ph^'sicians  far  into  the  fotlowiof 
century,  embraced  chemical  views  more  or  less  altered.  —  The  system  of  Sylvius  or 
Willis  did  not  lack  powerful  opponents  too  in  England.  Among  these  Robert  Boyle, 
who  disputed  the  theory  from  a  chemical  stand-point,  wns  especially  prominent,  while 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  Henry  Stubbes  (16:U-167«)  attacked  the  Sylvian 
doctrine  of  bleeding.  Archibald  Pitcairn  (1652-1713),  a  famous  professor  at  Leyden 
and  Edinburgh,  demonstrated  that  the  circulation  was  incontpatible  with  a  fermen- 
tation with  effervescence,  but  disputed  on  very  weak  grounds  the  doctrine  of  digebtion 
with  Thomas  Hoer,  a  contemporary  professor  at  Aberdeen.  Finally  .lohn  Freind 
(1675-1728)  also  entered  the  lists  in  opposition  to  the  Sylvian  doctrine  of  ferment. 

In  Holland,  the  land  of  its  birth,  the  chemical  school  found  numerous 
followers,  and  the  system  was  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  "  Mynheers  ". 
The  fact  that  it  helped  them  to  a  thriving  business  in  tea,  coflee  and 
chocolate  contributed  no  little  to  its  popularity.  One  of  the  most  famous 
physicians  of  that  da}*, 

Cornelius  Bontekoe 
(Buntt'kuh,  a  name  derived  from  that  of  his  father's  inn,  his  proper  name  was 
Dekker,  1647-169j),  received  from  the  East  India  Company  a  reward  for  his  promotion 
of  the  tea-trade,  inasmuch  as  he  directed  his  patients  to  "wash  away  the  mire  of  the 
pancreas",  and  with  this  object  recommended  the  drinkii.g  of  fifty  cups  of  tea  <or  of 
coffee  in  cases  of  necessity)  at  once,  or  of  one  hundred  cups  in  the  course  of  the 
day!*  Moreover  this  philanthropic  tea-speculator,  who  was  called  from  Holland  to 
become  physician-in-ordinary  of  Brandenburg  and  subsequently  profesKor  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  recommended  constant  tobucco-smoking,  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
opium,  and  —  ns  a  proof  of  what  one  may  venture  to  offer  mankind  under  the  name 
of  therapeutics  —  had  hi.s  numerous  clientele,  and  indeed  his  medical  followers. 
Among  the  latter  was  Job.  Abraham  Gehema,  his  successor  in  the  office  of  ph3*sician- 
in-ordinar3'  of  Brandenburg. 

The  same  opinions  were  embraced  by  Theodor  van  Crannen  (1620-16891.  who 
was  also  Brandenburg  physician-in-ordinary  and  established  the  systole  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Other  partisans  of  the  doctrine  of  Sylvius  were:  Jac.  van  Hadden 
(about  1H60),  Paul  Barbette  and  Friederich  Dekker  (164«-1730),  who,  according  to 
Leul>e.  was  the  discoverer  of  albumen  in  the  iirino:  Florcntius  Schuyl  (1619-1669), 
professor  in  Leyden,  who  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  efferve.sfence  of  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice;  Wolffnl  Senjiuenl  (about  hiSl).  Jan  Muys  (about  1682);  ^Kgid. 
Daelinniis,  who  built  up  "tlie  iiewi^  compo.'-ed  iiit  of  l.eiiling  upon  the  ba^ini  of  alkali 
and  acid"  (1601);  Ileidenryk  Overkamp,  who  in  Iti^l  declared  Aristotle  a  **  Hocos- 
pocusmecster"  and,  according  to  Proksch,  ascribed  the  origin  of  syphilis  to  the  inter- 
course of  Indians  with  beasts;  and  Stephan  Blankaart  (about  1691),  who  considered 
thickenin:!  of  the  humors  the  root  of  all  evils,  and  therefore  favored  the  zealous 
drinking  often.  —  Opponents  of  this  system  appeared  in  Martin  Schook  (1614-1660). 
professor  in  (ironingen;  Jac.  le  Mort  (about  1G50-1718),  professor  in  leyden.  who 
opposed  it  from  a  chemical  stand-point;  Jan  Broen  (about  1700);  Philipp  Verheijf n 
(164^^-1710).  prf)f'essor  of  anatomy  in  Louvain ;  Bernhard  Swalve  (aboat  1664). 
Anton  Deusin*:  t  1H12-I6r)(;).  professor  in  Groningen;  Andreas  Cesius  (about  166f): 
Willem  Parent  (about  1671),  and  most  important  of  them  all  Hermann  Boerhmave. 
The  importance  of  Holland  in  the  department  of  medicine  again  coincided  with  the 


1.   Of  the  numerous  works  of  Ik)ntekoe  bis  "  Tractaat  over  het  excelleute  Kniyd 
Thee  "  ( 167K)  discu.sses  particularly  the  virtues  and  uses  of  tea.    (H.) 
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general  culmination  of  its  power  and  culture  in  the  age  of  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645), 
an  age  in  which  the  painter  Miris  enunciated  the  maxim :  "  The  legal  foundation  of 
property  is  labor".  This  maxim  gives  us  a  more  favorable  idea  of  the  ethical  eleva- 
tion of  bis  compatriots,  than  that  of  Proudhon :  '*  Property  is  theft"  (La  propri^t^, 
c'  est  le  vol). 

In  Qerman}',  which  at  that  time  stood  in  intimate  relations  with 
Holland,  the  chemical  theory  found  at  first  followers  eminent  both  in 
number  and  importance.  At  last,  however,  it  met  here  its  ablest  and  most 
successful  opposition. 

One  of  the  most  curious  partisans  of  Sylvius  was  the  Hessian  physician-in- 
ordinary  Job.  Doliius  (1651-1707),  according  to  whose  doctrines  amalgamated  with 
the  ideas  of  Helmont,  no  disease  could  origihate  without  the  stomach-king  (gaster- 
anax.)  and  the  heart-king  (cardimeleeh).  Fever  is  a  false  crasis  of  the  blood, 
coinciding  with  the  wrath  of  these  kings !  The  Marburg  professor  Joh.  Jac.  Wald- 
schroidt  (1044-1689)  of  lludelsheim  in  the  Wetterau,  saw  "fermentation  "  everywhere, 
while  Mich.  EtmUller  (1644-1683),  professor  in  Leipzig  and  a  less  fanatical  follower 
t)f  Sylvius,  contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  his  s38teni.  The  same  statement  \» 
also  true  in  a  high  degree  of  Georg  Wolfgang  Wedel  (1H45-1721),  a  famous  professor 
In  Jena.  Besides  these  we  must  mention  Gunther  Christian  Schellhammer  (1649- 
1712);  the  able  chemist  (he  discovered  the  Berlin  blue  and  "  Dippel's  animal  oil ") 
and  chemical  enthusiast  Jos.  Conrad  Dippel  (1672-17;i4)  of  Frankenstein  near 
Darmstadt,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  city  a  farm*  still  preserves  his  memory;  Eccard 
Leichner  (about  1676);  the  practitioners  Martin  Kerger  (about  1663)  in  Liegnitz; 
Kosinas  Lentilius  (1657-1733),  physicus  in  Nurdlingeii;  Hermann  Grube  (about 
1661))  of  Lubeck;  Eberhard  Gockel  (born  1636)  of  Ulm,  who  opposed  the  doctoring 
of  wines  with  sugar  of  lead;  J.  W.  von  Peima,  Baron  von  Beintema  (17th  and  l^th 
(.•eiituries),  imperial  physician-in-ordinary;  Ileinrich  Screta  in  SchaffhauRen  and 
others.  All  of  these  furnish  evidence  that,  even  as  late  as  the  second  third  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  theory  continued  to  maintain  its  popularity  in  widely  differ- 
ent countries.  Even  in  Norway  a  physician  Glaus  (Ole)  Borch  (Borrichius,  162H- 
16!>0.  died  of  lithotomy),  professor  at  Copenhagen,  appeared  as  a  defender  of  tlie 
chemical  system. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  system  were  the  Heidelberg  professor  Joh.  ('onr. 
Brunner  (1653-1727),  who  by  ligation  of  the  pancreatic  duct  provt'd  the  su}i«i(lu(»u8- 
ness  of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  demonstrated  further  that  it  was  not  ol  an  acid 
nature;  Joh.  Nikol.  Peclilin  (1H4H-1706),  pr()f«'>sor  at  Kiel  and  iiliysician-in-oidinary 
of  Holstein;  the  famous  savant  and  Doctor  of  all  four  Faculties.  Hermann  Conring 
■  l60»j-l<»Sl),  professor  in  llelmste'lt.  son  of  a  clcnryman  of  Xorten  in  Kast  Friesland, 
educated  in  Helmstedt  and  Leyden,  and  equallv  eminent  as  a  jurist,  philosoplnT  and 
theologian;  the  famous  Johann  liolin  (1640-1719)  in  Leipzig,  who  chose  the  |)ath  of 
experimentation,  and  greatest  of  all,  Friedrich  Ilofl'uiann,  who  was  originally  a 
partisan  of  the  system  of  Sylvius. 

Among  the  people  of  the  llomimic  tongue,  in  France  only  did  latro- 
chemistr}'  acquire  any  considerable  following. 

The  chemical  remedies  alone,  however,  had  so  powerfully  excited  the  younger 
Jean  Riolan  (1577-1657),  a  genuine  .son  of  his  father,  and  his  associate  (iuy  Patin- 


1.  The  still  existing  "  Dippelshof  *',  from  which  was  derived  the  material  for  Goethe's 

**Erlkonig". 

2.  Patin  was  the  first  who  observed  a  case  of  tubal  pregnancy,  ascribing  it  to  a  stray- 

ing of  the  ovum. 
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(1601-1672;  he  said  of  Riolan  that  be  would  rather  give  up  a  friend  than  an  a>^r- 
tion),  also  a  professor  in  Paris,  together  with  Charles  Guillemeau  (about  1648)  and 
Antoine  Menjot,  the  esquires  of  Patin,  that  thej'  even  moved  Parliament  in  ordtrto 
procure  a  decision  in  favor  of  Galen.  Parliament,  however,  left  the  decision  to  ihe 
Faculty,  and  the  latter  (most  remarkably  for  that  period),  under  the  presidency  of 
Vignon,  decided  for  the  chemical  remedies  (lH6t>)  by  92  voices.  The  opposition  to 
the  chemical  system  proper  too  on  the  part  of  Louis  I^evasseur  (about  166>')  nn<i 
Charles  Drelincourt  (about  1680)  met  with  no  more  success.  In  fact  the  number  of 
its  followers  was  rather  increased  thereby!  Among  these  followers  we  mny  clurs 
Jean  Bonet  (1H15-1G88)  of  Lyons;  the  eminent  praciiti(>ner  and  private  teacher  o*" 
Montpellier,  Charles  Barbeirac  (1620-I69IM  :  Fran(;ois  Bayle  (1622-1700^,  professor  in 
Toulouse;  Nicolas  de  Blegny  (16r)2-1724),  originally  u  porter,  founder  of  a  chemical 
academy  at  Paris;  Fran<;()is  de  St.  An<lre,  professor  at  Caen,  and  the  distinguished 
chemical  author  Jacques  Minot;  Fran<;ois  Calmette  f about  1677),  the  first  {(> 
recommend  a  soluble  mercury;  Jacques  Massard  of  Grenoble;  Jenn  Pascal;  tin- 
physici.st  Pierre  Sylvain  Hegis  (165r>-1707),  fellow  of  the  Academic;  Dominique 
Beddevole  and  Jean  Viridet,  both  of  Geneva  ,  Reymond  Vieussens,  who  enttnged  in 
a  violent  dispute  with  Pierre  Chirac  (1 630-1 7:'>2),  originally  a  theologian,  then  :i 
physician.  an»l  as  such  a  professor  at  Montpellier.  next  an  army-surgeon  and 
travelling  physician  one  after  the  other,  and  finally  phy.sician-in-ordinary  at  Pari?. 
Jean  .\struc  (16«4-1766),  professor  in  Montpellier;  Noi'l  Falconet  (1644-17:14)  of 
liyoiis.  a  thorough  partisan  of  Sylvius  althouiih  a  pupil  of  Patin  ;  finally  Johann 
Friedrich  Flelvetius,  and  numerous  others.  In  France  also  the  chemical  systt-ni 
long  outlived  the  seventeenth  centur}*. 

Tn  Italy  the  doctrines  of  S3lvius,  like  those  of  l^iracelsus,  found  verj^ 
little  favor.  The  doctrines  of  the  Ancients,  here  still  in  vogue,  were 
especially  opposed  to  the  new  system.  Wherever  the  chemical  doctrines 
found  a  reception,  an  effort  wjis  made  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
the  Ancients,  and  thus  to  render  thom  acceptable,  so  that  properly  speak- 
ing onl}' 

Otto  Taciien  (Tachenius,  about  1(1(16)  of  Ilerford  in  Westphalia, 
an  apothecary,  who,  in  consequence  of  theft,  had  become  a  fugitive  and  had  then 
studied  medicine  in  Padua  and  settled  in  Venice,  represented  the  pure  doctrine  t^f 
Sylvius.  Be.«?ide  him  we  may  range  Mich.  Ang.  Andriolli.  Luc.  Ant.  Portio  (about 
1682),  professor  in  Rome,  declared  against  bleeding,  regarding  it  as  an  injuriou." 
operation.  The  following  physicians  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  opposing  Tiew>: 
Luc.  Tozzi  (1640-1717),  professor  at  Naples  and  papal  physician-in-ordinary;  Carlo 
Musitano  (16!).')-171 1),  an  arrogant  and  coarse  priest  (Proksch)  and  professor  at 
Naples,  while  Pompej.  Sacchi,  professor  at  Parma  and  Padua,  Alessandro  Pafcoli. 
professor  in  Rome,  (i.  Batt.  Volpini,  a  physician  of  Asti,  and,  most  important  of  all. 
Bernardino  Kamaz/Zmi  ( i6!{:>-1714),  professor  at  Modena  and  Padua,  who,  like  Domen. 
Mistichelli  at  Uome.  applied  the  new  theory  to  epidemic  diseases,  embraced  a  purer 
chemical  doctrine.  Opponents  of  this  system  were  Domen.  Sanguinetti  (about  IfiHP; 
of  Naples,  and  Jos.  del  Papa,  physician-in-ordinary  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
tSubsequently  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  latro-chemistry  into  accord  with  latro- 
roechanics. 

If  there  were  need  of  any  si>ecial  proof  that  medicine  runs  through 
its  own  phases  not  separately  and  for  itself,  but  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  its  general  scientific  services  and  acquisitions ;  that 
it  creates  therefrom  the  views  which  from  time  to  time  control  its  develop- 
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ment,  we  might  with  special  propriety  employ  for  this  purpose  the  systems 
of  the  seventeenth  eentur}\  The  medical  system  next  to  be  noticed  is  also 
the  reflection  of  acquisitions  of  knowledge  drawn  by  mankind  from  other 
fields.  This  time  it  was  the  advances  in  mathematics  and  ph3'sics  or 
mechanics  made  by  Galilei,  Torricelli,  Newton  and  many  others,  and  par- 
ticularly through  the  method  of  Descartes,  which  furnished  occasion  for 
the  origin  of  an 

6.  Iatro-matiiematical  (Iatro-mechanical,  Iatro-piiysical)  School. 

This  "School",  in  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  in  its  physiology  de- 
voted its  chief  consideration  to  the  solid  parts  (Solidism),  whose  form  and 
functions  it  strove  to  discover  and  to  demonstrate  in  the  method  to-day 
called  "exact",  i.  e.  by  weighing,  measuring,  calculation,  physical  apparatus 
etc.  Thus  digestion  e.  g.  was  referred  to  a  mechanical  trituration  (£rasis- 
tratus  !),  and  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  was  explained  as  due  to  the  pres- 
sure arising  from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  movements  upon  the  com- 
minuted food.  In  a  similar  way  the  secretions  were  referred  to  the  resist- 
ance created  by  the  corners,  curves,  angles  etc.  of  the  vascular  system,  and 
to  the  diflference  or  agreement  of  the  specific  weiglit  of  the  secreting  parts 
and  the  secreted  materials.  Respiration  was  based  upon  the  mechanics  of 
the  motions  of  the  thorax,  warmth  upon  friction  of  the  blood-corpuscles, 
sensation  upon  vibrations  of  the  nerves,  the  action  of  the  heart  upon  the 
mechanism  of  the  pump,  the  circulation  upon  the  laws  of  motion  of  fluids 
in  tubes,  locomotion  upon  the  action  of  levers  etc.  Health  accordingly 
consists  in  the  undisturbed  performance  of  the  physical  and  mechanical 
processes  in  the  body. 

In  pathology  these  same  explanations,  only  inversel}*  applied,  were 
called  in  aid.  The  ingesta  and  excreta  were  compared,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  disease,  and  recourse  was  had  to  pointed  and  angular 
crystals  and  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  the  passage  of  these  through  the  pores,  as  well  as  to  a  kind  of  mechan- 
ical acridity  and  stagnation  (stasis)  etc.  Still  dynamic  and  chemical  ex- 
planations were  not  entirely  and  absolutely  excluded. 

In  therapeutics  the  latro-physicists  (like  all  halfway  prudent  physi- 
cians  of  every  school)  managed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  gen- 
uine (Hippocratic)  experience,  and  at  least  kept  themselves  free  from  one- 
sidedness  —  which  cannot  be  said,  or  rather  cannot  always  be  said,  of  their 
polished  successors  of  the  present  day. 

Italians.  —  The  first  representative  of  this  tendency,  though  not  the 
founder  of  the  "School"  based  thereupon,  was 

SantorioSantoro  (Sanctorius  Sanctorius,  1501-1635)  of  Capo  d'Istria, 
professor  at  Padua  and  subsequently  a  practitioner  in  Venice,  who  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  and  among  the  greatest  physi- 
cians of  after  ages  —  a  reputation  justly  merited,  were  it  merely  for  his 
persevering  investigations  !  In  respect  to  the  insensible  transpiration 
32 
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(perspiration)  lie  accomplished,  without  any  preparatory  work,  almost  the 
same  that  Harvey  did  for  the  circulation.  He  thus  deserves  great  credit 
in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  material.  In  persever- 
ing zeal  too  he  was  not  behind  the  Englishman  !  Only  he  did  not  point 
out  in  detail  the  exact  method  b}'  which  he  arrived  at  his  results,  and  he 
overlooked  several  precautions,  so  that  although  the  "first  precisian",  he 
was  blamed  by  later  precisians.  Like  our  physicians  of  the  present  day,  he 
also  taught  how  to  investigate  the  pulse  b}*  means  of  an  instrument  of  his 
own  contrivance,  and  how  to  stud}*,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  thermometer*, 
the  temperature  of  the  healthy  and  the  sick.  He  also  constructed  appar- 
atus for  the  bathing  of  bed-ridden  invalids  etc.  Sanctorius,  however,  built 
up  no  system  of  therapeutics  upon  a  single  symptom  ;  otherwise  we  might 
claim  that  he  occupied  the  very  latest  stand-point ! 

The  "Are  do  statica  medicina"  of  Sanctorius  appeared  in  IG14.  He  continoed 
his  investigations  with  the  balance  for  thirty  yeare,  studying  the  temperature,  season 
and  time  of  day,  health  and  sickness,  diet  etc.,  but  of  the  excreta  only  the  urine  aod 
fccces.  He  found  that  in  twenty-four  hours  the  insensible  transpiration  amounted  to 
1}  kilogrammes,  a  result  which,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day  deter- 
mined by  far  more  complete  apparatus,  is  only  about]  kilogramme  too  high— t 
proof  how  accurately  Sanctorius  must  have  gone  to  work. — The  important  role  of 
the  perspiration,  which  he  pointed  out,  was  made  use  of  by  the  latro-chemists  to 
vindicate  their  exaggerated  sweat-cures. 

In  pathology  Sanctorius  embraced  humoral  views. 
The  proper  founder,  however,  of  the  latro-mathematical  scliool  was 
Giovanni  Alfonso  Borelli  (1G08-1679)  of  Naples.  At  first  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  Messina,  he  accepted  in  1G56  a  call  to  Pisa,  and 
afterwanis  to  a  similar  position  at  Florence,  where  he  l)ecame  a  fellow  of 
the  Academia  del  Cimento.  His  quarrelsome  disposition,  however,  led 
him  to  return  once  more  to  Messina.  Here  too  he  was  unable  to  remain, 
and  accordingly  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  where  Christina  of  Sweden 
(1626-1689),  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  surrounded 
herself  in  Rome  with  a  circle  of  savants  and  artists  and  had  become  ft 
convert  to  Catholicism,  supported  him.  She  herself,  however,  soon  fell  into 
straitened  circumstances,  and  Borelli,  entering  a  monastery,  supported  him- 
self by  giving  private  instruction  in  mathematics,  or,  according  to  otherB,  by 
begging  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  had  written  for  Christina  his  work 
entitled  ^^  De  motu  animalinm  '*,  which  was  not  printed  until  after  his  death.' 

Horelii's  chief  services  relate  to  physiology,  in  which  (like  Descartes;  he  followed 
purely  mathematical  principles.  These  services  were  especially  great  as  regards  the 
subject  of  muscular  motion,  which  he  supposed  to  take  place  through  the  effertee* 
cence  of  the  nervous  fluid  with  the  blood.  The  action  of  the  muscles,  however,  he 
explained  by  the  laws  of  the  lever,  and  considered  both  the  amount  of  force  employed 

1.  Tills  was  his  own  invention.    Drebbel  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  air 

thermometer,  and  Galilei  of  the  s])irit  thermometer.    (B.) 

The  use  of  mercury  in  thermometers  is  said  to  have  been  8U)y;ested  by  Ole 
Kiimer  (1G44-1710J.     (II.) 

2.  It  was  published  by  his  friend  P.  Carlo  Giovanni  da  Gesu  at  Rome  in  1680.     (H.) 
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snd  the  loss  of  power  resulting  from  unfavorable  mechanical  action  etc.  He  iucor- 
rectlj  calculated  the  mechanical  work  of  the  heart  at  1500  kil.  per  minute,  in  which 
he  included  the  sixty-fold  resistance  of  the  small  arteries,  so  that  this  work  would  have 
amounted  in  an  hour  to  90,000  kil.,  and  in  a  day  to  1500  million  kil.  He  also 
explained  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  not  by  the  vis  a  iergo,  but  by  the  aid 
of  capillarity.  The  capillaries  proper,  however,  he  did  not  yet  know.  Secretion 
and  the  nutrition  of  organs  he  referred  to  the  blood-pressure  and  to  the  diameter  of 
the  yessels,  calling  to  his  aid  even  the  fluids  in  the  nerve-tubes.  Digestion  is,  in  like 
manner,  a  purely  mechanical  process.  Inspiration  he  correctly  ascribed  to  muscular 
action,  expiration  to  simple  relaxation,  while  the  lungs  themselves'are  passive  and 
-even  after  expiration  contain  air.  Sensation  and  motion  are  brought  about  by  the 
nervous  fluid  flowing  from  and  to  the  brain. 

In  pathology  Borelli  was  an  opponent  of  latro-chemistry,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  demonstrable  neither  by  common  experience  nor  by 
experiment,  and  he  denies  as  well  any  evidence  that  fever  e.  g.  originates 
in  excessive  action  of  the  heart  muscle,  due  to  irritation  of  the  latter  by  an 
acrid  nervous-fluid.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  corruption  of  the^ blood, 
and,  even  if  there  were,  a. stoppage  of  the  organs  of  secretion  is  rather  to  bci 
assumed.  The  periodicity  of  fever  is  also  to  be  explained  by  the  defect 
last  mentioned.  —  In  his  therapeutics  Borelli  considers  purgation  and 
bleeding  ineflfective  in  removing  the  acidity  of  the  nervous  fluid,  but  he 
expects  that  strengthening  the  organs  by  means  of  cinchona  and  favor- 
ing the  invisible  perspiration  will  be  the  more  effectual  in  fever.  He  alone 
too  remains  true  to  the  mechanical  theor}*  in  therapeutics,  while  his  pupil 

Lorenzo  Bellini  (1643-1704)  of  Florence, 
who,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  became  a  professor  in  Pisa  and  subsequently 
occupied  a  similar  position  in  his  native  city,  in  his  doctrine  of  secretion,  assumes  a 
"  ferment"  in  the  glands  as  an  active  agent.  —  In  accordance  with  his  mathematical 
doctrine  of  the  enormous  increase  of  resistance  in  the  finest  vascular  plexuses,  he 
referred  fever  and  inflammation  to  a  retarded  motion  of  tlie  blood,  occasioned  by  its 
thickening  and  by  the  friction  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  a  theorj'  held  also  by  the 
Bolognese  professor  Giac.  de  Sandris.  —  Upon  the  view  above  mentioned  Bellini  also 
iia>ed  the  therapeutic  doctrines  of  derivation  and  revulsion. 

As  in  our  present  cultivation  of  medicine  (which  manifests  many 
points  of  similarity  with  that  of  the  latro-physicians),  practice  i.  e.  thera- 
peutics is,  or  rather  was  justly,  obliged  to  strike  out  an  entirely  distinct 
road,  so  the  latro-mechanics  were  constrained,  in  logical  consistenc}',  to 
admit  a  distinction  between  theory  and  practice.  This  distinction  was  first 
definitely  emphasized  by 

Giorgio  Baglivi  (1668-1707). 
a  pupil  of  Malpighi,  professor  at  Rome,  and  a  man  of  as  universal  education  as  he 
was  intellectually  gifted.  In  nosology  he  endeavored  to  divide  diseases  into  those  ol* 
the  blood  and  those  of  the  vital  spirits,  and  with  this  idea  he  combined  the  Malpighi- 
Pacchionian  doctrines  with  his  own  views.  In  therapeutics  he  was  a  follower  of 
Hippocrates,  though  in  theory  he  embraced  the  mechanical  principles  .so  fully  that 
he  compared  the  lungs  to  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  heart  and  vessels  to  waterworks  and 
their  pipes,  the  teeth  to  scissors  and  the  stomach  to  a  flask.  (The  latter  comparison 
IS  Atill  substantially  true  at  the  present  day  in  very  many  instances  in  Germany  and 
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elsewhere!).  Ba^rlivi  is  the  author  of  the  often  quoted  maxims:  "  He  who dia|:1lott^ 
ates  well  cureH  well",  and  '' Reasonable  thoujEht  and  obserration  are  tbe  chief itni 
of  medicine;  obnervation.  however,  is  the  thread  by  which  the  condusioni  of  ikt 
physician  must  be  jruided.*'  Moreover:  "  Very  frequently  the  result  does  notmnw- 
pond  to  the  expectations  of  tiic  physicians,  although  these  were  founded.  ioM 
upon  reason  and  experience.  And  this,  not  in  consequence  of  the  defective  cnn{ti» 
tion  of  the  rules  of  our  excellent  art,  but  becaur^e  of  numerous  unexpected  pncoBirtCfl 
with  both  external  and  internal  conditions,  or  the  carelessness  and  faolts  of  Ik 
patient,  the  surroundinj^s  and  tho  physician  in  prescribing  and  deciding  tfawetkiep 
required  for  ihc  cure."  'To  deify  and  unduly  extol  the  Moderns  is  becomirglott 
reasonable  man.  Medicine  is  not  a  production  of  human  reason,  but  a  dsngbttrtf 
time.  ori<rinating  in  lon^  oxperionce."  "  The  mania  for  forming  new  word:t  cbecta 
the  beginner  in  his  succot^sful  advances."  "The  simple  polifih  of  academifi or dt 
visiting  of  libraries,  wealth  in  books  which  continue  unread,  to  shine  in  ul  ^: 
journals,  all  these  do  not  contribute  the  least  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick."  Siaik 
principles  in  both  theory  and  practice  were  advocated  by 

G1U8EPPK  DoxzELLiNi  of  Venice. 

DoMENico  GroLiELMiNi  (1055-1710)  of  Bologna, 
professor  at  Padua,  assumes  a  regular  and  irregular  "fermentation  of  Sftherfili 
saline  particles"  —  the  latter  the  cause  of  fever  —  and  also  adduces  the  Isw 
hydraulics  and  the  diain(;ter  of  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  in  order  toeiplaim 
processes  which  take  place  in  the  sound  and  the  diseased  body.  He  wai  btlf 
latro-chemist  and  half  an  latro-mechanic. 

GiAMiJ.    ScARAMUcci    (incclianical    medicine;     the    motion   of  t 
blood  etc.) 

was  placed  upon  the  Index,  from  which  the  latro-mechanics  were  frequently 
upon  to  ilefond  th<'in.«iolves. 

Similar  compounds  of  liitro-chemical  and  [atro-meclianical  primij 
were  repnjsented  by 

NicoLo  Cre8("ENZO  (about  1711)  ; 

Feki),  Santamelli  (liUfubrationes  physico-mechaniote,  Venice  It! 

Matteo  (fUANi)i  iTroalisc  on  man,  the  soul  and  the  body,  1713); 

(i.  Poi.eni  (Li'ttors  to  (Irandi,  1724); 

AsrAMo  Maui  A  Bazzicalive  (^al)out  1700)  of  Lucca, 
who  correctly  rouurdi'd  the  bl»)od-corpu>olos  a.s  cell.<«.  out  of  which  during  their  B 
iir>  <tuppo>pd  u'tlicr  accompunird  with   animal   heat  to  be  disengaged;    the 
latro  inatluMnatician 

PiETHo  Antonio  Mhiiel(»tti  (about  1740)  of  Venic-e  ; 

(Iiov.  Uattista  Mazini  (ali^o  Mazzino.  about  1723)  of  Brescia, 
profcssiir  ill  Padiia,  who  as.si^ufMl  to  thn  •:hinds  a  systole  and  diastole,  and  coi 
the  dura  mat  it  the  Miiir(!('  of  iiiotinn  and  .son.^ation,  while  he  referred  the  ictivi^ 
modiciiH's  to  \\u-  fnriii  rif  thrir  component  atoin.««. 

Taoi.o  Vaijarkn*;!!!  .(lifd  17S0)  of  ('n*mona  ; 

Antonio  FiiArAssiNi  (1701»   1777)  of  ViTona, 
both  of  whom,  like  tln»  two  prpctMJiiJi:  pliysicians.  l»elonn«»d  to  the  eighieentb 
and  othors.     All  of  th«-s»»   physicians   t'urnish  evidence  that  even  at  this  period 
under  the  infalliiih'  ])anner  of  niatheiimties.  physics  and  chemistry,  one  might  bf 
mired  within  the  field  of  niedieal  s(:ienco  in  lu)ttomIc.«s  hypotheses,  whose  pOMR 
is  conceivable  in  an  histitrical  point  of  view  alone,  hut   which   also  demonstnl 


/ 
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later  aj^es,  bj  special  routes  and  under  their  own  forms,  do  not  always  stra^jrle  after 
a  better  knowledjie  of  the  beinf;,  the  development  and  the  functions  of  man,  and  that 
each  age,  instead  of  the  complete  truth  which  it  seeks,  for  the  most  part  merely 
exchanges  new  errors,  or  new  forms  for  old  ones. 

Among  the  French,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  Holland,  the  latro- 
mathematic  system  did  not  gain  any  considerable  number  of  followers 
until  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  early  as  the  seventeenth  centur}^  however,  Pierre  Chirac  (1650- 
1732)  made  a  will  in  favor  of  a  chair  for  this  system  in  Montpellier,  and 
Philippe  Hecquet  (1661-1737;  of  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  subsequently  a 
Carmelite  monk,  was  an  equally  violent  opponent  of  male  midwifer}',  the 
inoculation  of  small-i)Ox,  bleeding  from  the  foot,  wine  and  meat  —  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  abstained  absolutely  from  the  two  latter  — 
and  of  latro-chemistry,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  mechanical  theor}*  of 
digestion.  On  the  other  hand  the  famous  architect  and  anatomist,  Claude 
Perrault  of  Paris  (1613-1688,  died  of  blood-poisoning,  the  result  of  a  wound 
received  in  the  dessection  of  a  putrid  camel,  a  rarity  in  those  days)  and 

Denys  Dodart  (1634:-1707,  also  of  Paris  and  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
<l(*mie),  who  for  28  years  had  proved  the  experiments  of  Sanctorius, 
explained  the  theory  of  the  voice  especially  on  latro-mechanical  principles. 
—  Anticipating  somewhat  we  bring  forward  from  the  eighteenth  century 
the  following  physicians,  who  were  latro-mathematicians  either  wholl}'  or 
In  part :  J.  B.  Silva  (1682-1742)  of  Bordeaux,  professor  in  Paris  ;  Antoine 
Ferrein  (1693-1769),  of  Frespech  near  Agen,  professor  of  surgery  and 
anatomy  at  Paris  (the  p\Tamids  of  Ferrein);  Franyois  Quesnay  (1694- 
1774),  the  first  permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris  ; 
Hugo  Gourraigne  (about  1730),  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier;  finally 
Franyois  Boissier  de  la  Croix  de  Sauvages,  the  follower  of  Stahl  and  a 
<lynamic  physician  (in  which  capacit}'  we  shall  considiT  him  hereafter),  and 
his  pupil  J.  Ant.  Butini. 

Next  to  Italy,  the  latro-mathematical  system,  rather  singularl}',  won  the 
greatest  number  of  votaries  in  England.  In  fact  the  latter  countr}-  very 
considerably  surpassed  the  former  in  latro-mathematical  fanaticism. 

William  Cole  of  Bristol  (about  1675) 
was  in  part  a  follower  of  Sylvius  (or  Willis).  He  considered  tension  of  the  nervuus 
system,  due  to  a  deposit  of  abnormal  material  upon  the  nerve  roots,  the  usual  cause 
of  fever,  and  especially  of  the  symptoms  of  irritation  occurring  in  fever,  and  regarded 
differences  in  this  material  as  the  cause  of  modifications  of  the  disease.  He  also 
laujrht  the  constant  expansion  of  the  arterial  system  towards  the  capillaries.  The 
world- fumed 

Archibald  Pitcairn  (1()52-1713^, 

who  wft'i  been  already  mentioned,  was  likewise  a  great  latro-matheniatician. 

William  Cockhirn  (about  KJIXJ) 

too  embraced  latro-physies  eclectically.      He  wms  the  inithor  of  a  treatise  on  >yphilis' 


1.  Cockburn's  treatise  was  entitled  "The  symptoms,  nature,  causes  and  cure  of  a 
gonorrhosa".  He  also  wrote  "  On  the  nature,  causes,  symptoms  and  cure  of  the 
distempers  that  are  incident  to  seafaring  people  ''.  London.  1GU«.     (H 
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(1713),  in  which  he  first  located  the  seat  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  mucous  glands  uf  the 
arethra,  though,  according  to  Proksch,  this  was  done  in  1709  by  Lanrentius  Terraneui 
of  Turin,  Dr.  med.  et  phil.  Heretofore  the  disease  had  been  regarded  as  a  discharge 
of  corrupt  semen. 

Enthusiasm  in  calculation,  however,  really  began  with 

James  Keill  (1673-1719), 
a  physician  of  Northampton,  who  in  his  explanation  of  secretion  assumed  two  kinds 
of  attraction,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  higher  mathematics,  computed  the 
velocity  of  the  blood-current  at  156  feet  per  minute  (too  low  a  rate),  the  force  of  the 
heart  at  five  ounces  (now  one  kil.  to  a  half  metre  of  height),*  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  expelled  from  the  henrt  at  each  pulsation  at  two  ounces  (now  six  ounee^V 
while 

James  Jurin  (1684-1750). 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  found  the  heart's  force  to  equal  three  pounds 
raised  one  inch  high  in  n  second.  (Keill  had  busied  himself  for  eight  years  in  repeat- 
ing the  experiments  of  Sanctorius,  and  had  found  approximately  the  same  values, 
hat  had  also  proven  the  untenability  of  the  assumption  that  suppression  of  perspi- 
ration was  a  general  cause  of  disease.) 

Alexander  Thompson  (about  1700), 
in  order  to  aid  the  heart,  claimed  that  the  arteries  also  assisted  in  the  propulsion  of 
the  blood.  —  The  famous 

Geor<jb  Chevne  (1671-174;J) 
declared  the  lowering  of  the  elasticity  of  the  "fibres"  to  be  a  general  cause  of  discafe. 
but  deduced  ordinayy  fever  from  a  stoppage  of  the  glands  (which  played  a  great  lule 
in  the  medicine  of  that  day),  and  lingering  fever  from  atony  of  those  organs.  He 
also  wrote  on  the  di.seases  of  the  sea  (scurvy)  and  employed  the  thermometer.  (It 
ma}'  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  that  he  lived  for  sixteen  year.<  upon  bread  aix) 
milk  alone). 

Jkrkmiaii  Wainwrkhit  (about  1700) 
referred  the  viscidity  of  the  secretions  to  the  winding  course  of  the  arteries,  and  thrir 
liquidity,  on  the  contrar}*,  to  the  direct  and  more  rapid  current  of  the  blood.     In  this 
opinion 

Hknry  I^emiiertox  (1694-1771) 
substantially  agreed. 

Bryan  (1732)  and  Nicholas  Robinson  (1725), 
following  Newton,  who   exercised  great   influence  in   general   upon    this   phafe  of 
English  medicine,  assumed  an  animal  a:ther  in  place  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  the 
latter   physician    referred   sensation  to  vibrations  of  the  ten.«!e  fibres,  and   ner\ous 
diseases  to  excessive  tension  of  these  fibres. 

latro-matheinatical  text-books  were  supplied  by  Peter  Sbaw  (died 
1763  ;  editor  of  the  writings  of  Robert  Boyle)  and  Charles  Perry  (1741). 

(foorge  Marline  (1702-1743)  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  afiiruied  that  in 
men  greater  friction  between  the  blood-corpuscles  occurred  than  was  the 
case  in  women,  for  which  reason  the  male  sex  (X)sses8ed  greater  warmth  of 
constitution  than  the  female  (the  reverse  is  rather  more  correct).  Other 
latro-mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  (like  some  of  those 


Or  half  a  kilogrammetre  =  about  :).60- foot-pounds  Knglish.  The  kilogmmiuetre 
or  French  unit  of  work  is  the  work  performed  in  raising  one  kilogramme  (S.3  lb> 
through  one  metre  (3.28  feet).     It  is  equal  to  7.233  English  foot-pounds.    (U.) 
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already  mentioned)  also  accepted  the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  were  :  John  Tabor, 
William  Porterfield,  Frank  Nicholls,  Thomas  Morgan,  and  the  noble 
Richard  Mead  (1673-1754)  of  London,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the 
support  of  this  system.  —  Edward  Barr}'  thought  that  the  age  of  a  man 
coald  be  calculated  latro-mathematieally  fh>m  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  the  diet  and  other  sources  of  error,  while  Clifton 
Wintringham,  Jr.  (1710-1794)  —  his  father  bore  the  same  name  —  thought 
he  ooald  determine  the  subsequent  physical  conditions  of  a  man  fh)m  the 
spermatozoa  employed  by  his  father  in  his  construction,  and  that  he  could 
compute  definitely  the  weight  of  an  individual  spermatozoon,  thus  entering 
a  department  which  the  latro-mathematicians  very  wisely  almost  all 
avoided. 

In  Germany,  among  the  latro-mathematicians,  who  here  too  were 
friendly  to  the  principles  of  Stahl,  are  reckoned  : 

Georg  Erhardt  Bamberger  (1G97-1755),  a  genuine  German  professor 
of  the  day  in  Jena,  disputations,  yet  at  last  devoted  to  the  honor  of  the 
truth,  who  carried  on  a  long  quarrel  with  Hallcr,  but  is  said  on  his  death- 
bed to  have  finally  declared  himself  conquered  ;  Joh.  Friedr.  Schreibcr 
(1705-1760)  of  Ki^nigsberg,  both  more  famous  than  Joh.  Gottfr.  Brendel 
(1711-1758)  of  Gottingen  (surnamed  the  '-Genius  ohne  Posaune",  and 
possessed  of  so  retentive  a  memory  that  he  knew  the  ^Eneid  by  heart  both 
forwanls  and  backwards),  and  Joh.  (iottlieb.  Kriiger  (171'5-1759)  at  Halle 
and  Helmstadt ;  the  two  Bernoulli  in  Basel  and  Ernst  Jeremias  Neifeld 
(died  1772). 

Finally  such  devotion  to  the  physiro-mathnnatical  theory  was  developed,  that 
even  centrifujxal  machines  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  were  proposed.  The  thermom- 
eter was  only  occasionally  employed.  The  air-pump,  however,  invented  at  this 
period  by  Otto  von  Guerike*  (1602-10><H)  of  Magdeburg,  like  the  ordinary  bellows 
somewhat  altered  (with  a  manometer  similar  to  that  of  the  steam  enjiine),  was  left  to 
posterity  as  a  field  for  physico-thernpeutic  triumphs  in  the  multiform  and  much 
abnaed  department  of  treatment,  and  Nathaniel  Ilenshaw^  accordingly  at  that  time 
{ liU'A)  was  only  able  to  make  a  beginning  with  pneumatic  apparnius.  lie  constructed 
;i  "  Domicilium  "  (revived  in  our  day  as  the  pneumatic  cabinet),  in  which  he  had 
patients  suffering  from  acute  diseases  inspire  condensed  air  for  several  hours  a  dny, 
while  chronic  cases  were  allowed  to  breathe  rarified  air. 

Since,  from  methods  of  research  and  investigation  coiTect  and  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  a  kind  of  one-sided  and  ready-made  '*  system  "  was  at 
first  rashly  upreared,  without  waiting  for  tlie  final  results  to  be  attained 
therefrom  before  incorporating  them  in  the  foundations  of  the  superstruc- 
ture ;  this  precipitancy  and  imperfection,  even  though  it  had  been  possible 
to  adorn  the  edifice  externally  with  some  reliable  facts,  were  compelled  to 
revenge  themselves  by  the  downfall  of  the  latro-mathematical  structure, 
which  had  benn  pushed  continually  higher  and  higher  upon  founda- 
tions internally  defective.     The  latro-niathematical  ••  system  ",  though  not 


1 .   He  was  the  first  to  exhibit  the  electric  spark  and  invented  the  first  electric  machine. 
•J.   ''Aeitxihannos,  or  a  register  for  the  air",  Ix>ndon,  1677.    (II  ) 
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entirely  UDproiitable  to  science,  3'et  proved  itself  unfruitful  in  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  practice,  that  is  to  sa}'  the  practical  aims  of  medicine. 
The  latter  were  finally  compelled  to  be  worked  out  by  the  way,  which, 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  has  been  found  the  only  reliable  one  — the 
way  of  exi>erience  and  obseiTation  —  and  this  was  accomplished  in  the 
"Land  of  Coramon-Sense*\  at  a  time  when  within  its  borders  latro-chemistry 
and  latro-mathematics  were  still  in  the  perfection  of  their  bloom,  or,  as 
was  believed  at  that  time,  were  most  completely  established.  Such  was 
the  work  of  tlie  great  practitioner 

r.  Sydenham, 

that  cool,  clear  and  unprejudiced  spirit,  free,  so  far  as  this  was  possible, 
from  the  influences  of  his  time,  who  in  the  golden  age  of  systems  declined 
**  to  be  like  the  man  who  builds  the  chambers  of  the  upper  story  of  his 
house  before  he  has  laid  securely'  tlie  foundation  walls,  for  that  is  rather 
building  castles  in  tlie  air  than  investigating  nature,"  and  who  sought  most 
justl}'  the  true  value  of  medicine  and  its  recompense  in  the  benefit  which 
it  brings  to  the  sick  in  their  cure,  without,  however,  scorning  or  entirely 
neglecting  its  scientific  side. 

TnoMAS  Sydenham  (1024-1689)  of  Winford  Kagle  in  Dorsetshire,  the 
son  of  a  thriving  farmer,  entered  the  univei-sity  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  His  studies  here,  however,  were  interrupted,  and  it  was  not 
until  1648,  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  camp*  and  in  London  necessitated 
by  the  civil  war,  that  he  was  able  to  resume  his  labors  as  a  student  of 
medicine.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Oxford,  Sydenham  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Montpellier,  and  his  sojourn  here  must  have  been  as 
influential  upon  his  practical  bent  as  was  the  residence  of  Harvey  at  Padua 
upon  his  disposition  to  investigation.  Sydenham  t<H)k  his  degree  of 
Doctor  in  (Cambridge,  and  then  settled  in  Westminster,  London.  In  1G6;^ 
he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  I^ndon.  He  was 
always  a  reluctant  author,  and  his  writings  were  fairly  wrung  fW)m  him 
by  his  friends.  Sydenham  died  of  gout,  a  disease  ft-om  which  he  had 
suffered  since  his  30th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ablx»y,  \rhere 
in  1810  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians.    With  resiKJCt  to  the  other  circumstances'  of  Sydenham's  life  wo 


lie  WHS  a  soldier  on  tlu'  side  of  I'uiliiiinuiit  in  1042,  while  his  elder  conieniporar}' 
Harvey,  as  itliysician  of  the  kin;*,  was.  so  to  speak,  his  antagonist,  and  finally 
attained  the  rank  of  captain. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  little  knowledge  we  have  of  the  details  of  the  life  of 
so  eminent  a  physican  as  Sydenham.  Dorn  at  Winford  Eagle  in  1624  he  entered 
Magdalen  College,  (Oxford,  in  164'-%  but  was  soon  forced  to  abandon  his  studies, 
and  is  said  to  have  received  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  Parliamentary  anny. 
If  so,  he  must  soon  have  resigned  his  commission,  for  he  resumed  his  studies  at 
Oxford  in  U\Ao  and  received  his  degree  of  Baccalaureus  In  Mediclna,  April  14. 
1G48.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  Fellow  in  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege.   For  the  next  fifteen  years  we  know  nothing  of  Sydenham's  life  except  that 
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kDOw  nothing  more  than  that  he  fled  fh>m  London  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  (an  action  which  must  not  be  condemned  too  severely,  since  it 
was  the  usual  custom  at  that  day),  and  that  he  had  children — among  them  a 
son  William,  who  was  also  a  physician.  He  was  a  very  busy,  successful 
i&nd  distinguished  practitioner,  who  fulfilled  his  duties  to  nature  and  to  his 
patients  as  simply  and  completely  as  he  did  his  obligations  to  science  by 
his  scientific  principles  based  upon  ^^  Nature  as  the  complex  of  natural 
causes  ".^ 

Sydenham's  model  was  Hippocrates,  upon  whom  he  seems  to  have 
formed  himself  almost  exclusivel}',  and  whose  principles,  with  some  modi- 
fications resulting  from  the  condition  of  knowledge  in  his  day  —  on  the 
whole  only  a  few  —  he  made  his  own.  In  pathology  he  was,  Hke 
Hippocrates,  a  Humorist  without  being  a  theorist,  and  he  defended 
himself  against  those  who  laid  this  to  his  reproach  in  almost  the  same 
worths  used  by  Hippocrates.  Like  the  latter  too  (Sydenham  was  called 
the  "English  Hippocrates")  he  knew  only  one  standard — observation  and 
experience* —  though  he  was  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  certainty  of 
their  results,  and  like  him  he  recognized  nature,  or  the  healing  power  of 
nature,'  as  the  sole,  ultimate,  undefined  and  undefinablc,  but  (fortunately 
for  physicians)  existing  and  powerful  assistant. 

In  accordance  with  his  disposition  to  practical  objects,  Sydenham  laid  little 
weight  upon  anatomy  and  physiolog}',  a  feeling  which  he  shared  with  almost  all  great 
practitioners.  Yet  he  recognized  their  value  when  not  emploj-ed  in  the  production 
of  hypotheses  based  upon  pure  theory.  The  latter  he  rejected,  though  he  admitted 
hypotheses  borrowed  from  practice  for  the  sakr  of  elucidating  disease,  and  especially 
for  the  determination  of  curative  indications,  or  of  a  definite  therapeutics  (hypotheses 


he  spent  some  time  in  Montpellier  pursuing  his  medical  studies.  But  June  25, 
HiiW,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Koyul  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
preparatoiy  to  settling  permanently  in  that  city.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1670 
that  he  Uwk  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  uuivei-sity  of  Cambridge.  His  chief  work, 
entitled  "  Observationes  Medicje",  is  s{\id  to  have  been  written  originally  in 
English,  and  to  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  John  Mapletoft,  after 
which  the  original  sheets  were  destroyed.  It  appeared  first  in  the  year  1666. 
Sydenham  died  In  Ix)ndon  Dec.  29,  1689.    (H.) 

*•  Ego  enim,  quoties  naturam  nomino,  toties  causarum  naturalium  complexum 
quen<lam  slgnificari  vole." 

How  very  averse  Sydenham  was  to  all  mere  book-study  in  medicine,  may  be 
Inferred  from  the  stoiy  that  in  reply  to  Dr.  Kichard  Blackmore.  who  in(|uired 
for  a  good  guide  in  practice,  he  sarcastically  recommended  "Don  Quixote"* 
Thi.s  work  Is  certainly  adapted  to  lead  one  to  the  keenest  observaticm.  particularly 
of  all  the  foibles  and  phantasies  of  mankind,  and  the  advice  of  Sydenham  was 
probably  designed  to  indicate  the  special  applicability  of  such  observation  in 
medicine.  [1  suspect  Sydenham  merely  intended  to  suggest  that  to  a  physician 
who  proposed  to  guide  his  practice  by  books  alone  Don  Quixote  would  be  as  good 
as  any  other.  (H.)]  On  another  occasion  he  declared  that  the  arrival  of  a  good 
clown  exercised  a  more  beneficial  intlueiice  upon  tb.e  health  of  a  city  tl:aii  that  of 
20  asses  laden  with  dnigs. 

What  the  Ancients  call  "I'liysis"  or  "Natiua"  h'.i>  much  in  couinioii  witli  what 
we  would  name  GtMt. 
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baaed  upon  practice).  To  aid  in  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  and  for  th^ determination 
of  the  long  neglected  "species  of  disease",  he  demanded  extremely  careful  observa- 
tion and  description  (for  which  he  himself,  like  almost  all  great  practitioners,  e.  g. 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Aretseus  etc.,  possessed  an  artistic  aptitude),  for  he  recognizee 
as  the  supreme  and  first  need  of  practice  a  definite  and  certain  method  of  treatment, 
based  upon  species  botanically  limited  (if  such  an  expression  is  permissible).  In 
description,  however,  the  common  every-day  cases  with  which  the  practitioner  has 
mainly  to  deal,  and  the  typical  points  of  their  course,  should  be  chiefly  regarded,  not 
the  exceptional  cases  (which  improperly  play  the  chief  role  in  our  clinical  instruction 
of  the  present  day). 

Sydenham's  conception  of  disease  is  something  active,  operative,  indeed  somethini^ 
like  an  actual  practitioner,  the  best  of  all  physicians  (the  internal  physician  of  Para- 
celsus), for  he  regards  it  as  a  natural  effort  of  the  body  to  remove  morbid  material  from 
the  blood.  If  its  action  is  violent  and  quickly  ended,  we  have  to  do  with  an  acute 
disease,  but  if  it  progresses  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  the  conditions  are  chronic 
Fever,  in  particular,  is  the  most  important  process  of  purification,  designed  to  remove 
the  morbid  material  of  the  blood,  and  in  his  view  is  substantially  an  "inflammation 
of  the  blood",  which  can  be  recognized  by  the  crusta  phlogislica.  It  originate* 
chiefly  from  cold  or  from  epidemic  influences. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  unknown  influences  and  changes  (not  meteorological » 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  flow  from  the  *' bowels  of  the  earth"  with  a  certain  rejni- 
larity  and  periodicity — this -holds  Kood  especially  for  epidemic  and  acute  disea^e^ 
—  or  they  are  defects  of  the  humors  resulting  from  an  improper  mode  of  life.  The 
latter  is  to  be  particularly  considered  in  chronic  conditions.---  From  the  same  causes, 
however,  very  different  individuals  and  phenomena  of  one  and  the  same  species  of 
disease  may  arise. 

Besides  the  constitution  of  the  season  —  he  considers  e.  g.  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  winter  each  3'ear  to  dispose  to  pneumonia-—  Sydenham  gave  especial  promin- 
ence to  the  epidemic  constitution,  undfr  the  influence  of  which,  according  to  hi» 
observations,  all  other  diseases  occurring  during  any  occasional  epidemic  assume  a 
special  character.  Ilonoe  he  claims  a  "  stationary  fever  "^  ns  a  kind  of  common 
fundamental  procos.s.  an  ens  morhi.  From  ICfil  to  1675  Sydenham  observed  five  Fuch 
"  constitutiones"  in  the  epidemics  which  he  describes.  During  the  great  epidemic  of 
plague  in  London,  however,  he  did  not  remain  at  his  post. 

In  Sydenham's  special  pathology  the  "  inflammation  of  the  blood",  already  men- 
tioned, plays  the  chief  rnle,  and  upon  it  depend  pretty  nearly  all  acute  diseases  and 
even  many  chronic  conditions.  A  few  only  were  ascribed  to  altered  (nerve-)  spirits, 
"spiritus"  (like  hysteria),  to  weakness  of  digestion  (like  gout),  or  to  weakness  of  the 
blood  (as  dropsy)  etc. 

Therapeutics.  —  Sydenham  arrived  at  the  healing  jtowtr  of  "  nature'',  for  which 
he  made  such  great  claims  and  upon  which  he  laid  such  stress,  by  his  careful  obser- 
vation of  epidemics.  This  power,  however,  he,  like  almost  all  physicians  before  and 
since  (Hippocrates  not  excepted),  so  understood,  that  there  always  remained  a  good 
deal  for  the  physician  to  do,  and  very  often  quite  active  interference  was  required. 
Thus  in  syphilis  he  gave  mercury  until  two  kilogrammes  of  saliva  were  discharged 
daily.  This  interference  might  pass  subjectively  for  *'  support  or  improvement  of  the 
efforts  of  nature",  though  very  often,  as  the  result,  the  health  was  ruined.  Syden- 
ham's therapeutics  manifestly,  therefore,  can  claim  the  merit  of  simplicity  only  when 
compared  with  the  great  abuses  of  preceding  ages!  And  yet  he  emplo3*8  e.  g.  eighteen 
different  herbs  in  one  prescription,  and  that  merely  an  ointment  for  inunction !    On 


1.  Febre>  stationarlie. 
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the  other  handf  he  lays  down  the  precept  that  a  regular  and  salutary  system  of  man- 
agement cures  many  diseases  frequently  better  than  the  powders  of  the  apothecary- 
shop.  The  same  old  story,  which  remains  always  new,  that  even  a  physician  of  the 
best  principles  becomes,  and  must  become,  unfaithful  to  his  principles  in  practice,  or 
else  fall  a  victim  to  the  prejudices  of  the  public  and  —  his  colleagues! 

Sydenham  regards  not  only  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  but  also  that  of 
diseases  or  epidemics,  as  well  as  the  season,  the  cause  of  the  disease  etc.     He  is  like- 
wise a  Kreat  advocate  of  the  antiphlogistic  method  in  almost  all  diseases,  and  employs 
with  this  object  diet,  cathartics  etc.,  and  above  all  bleeding,  which  he  practised  with 
special   frequency.     Besides   these  he  values  very  highly  the  corroborant  method. 
Still   he  believes  both  these  methods  specially  efficacious  as  therapeutic  methods  in 
acute  diseases  only,  and  that  in  these  their  reliability  is  confirmed  by  experience, 
while  for  chronic  diseases  such  is  not  the  case.     The  unreliability  of  the  action  of 
drugs  induced  Sydenham  to  hope  for,  and  to  rely  upon,  specifica  (like  Paracelsus), 
but  of  these  he  recognized  only  one  single  article,  the  then  newly  discovered  cinchona, 
and  ill   opposition  to  all  theoretical  principles  as  well  as  to  all  those  derived  from 
Antiquity,  he  entered  the  lists  in  defence  of  this  drug  with  all  his  power.     Even  the 
effects  of  mercury  in  syphilis  he  ascribed  solely  to  its'  favoring  the  evacuations. 
Among  drugs,  he  employed   especially   those  from  the  vegetable  kingdom   (jalap, 
resins,  asafuetida  etc.),  and  particularly  cinchona  and  opium  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called   laudanum   liquidum  Sydenhamii,  which  had  been  already  brought  forward, 
however,   by   Theophrastus   von    Hohenheim.     The   latter  drug   he  considered   the 
noblest,  and  almost  the  only,  "Cardiacum"  (he  was  very  fond  of  the  so-called  car- 
diaca).     Of  mineral  remedies  he  employed  calomel,  iron,  salts  etc. 

The  great  importance  of  Sydenham,  so  far  as  his  own  age  is  concerned, 
depends  after  all  upon  the  struggle  for  the  healing  power  of  nature  and  for 
simple  observation  and  treatment,  which  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather 
inaugurated  than  fought  energetically  to  a  conclusion  against  the  over- 
grown luxuriance  of  S3'stems  and  theories.  For  the  future,  however,  he 
became  the  chosen  standard-bearer  of  progress  in  practical  medicine,  that 
is  of  that  return  (so  often  recurring  in  the  history  of  medicine)  to  the 
Hippocratic  method  and  art  of  healing,  which  are  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things  and  in  the  limits  of  human  ability,  and  are  therefore  imperish- 
able. 

An  opponent  of  Sydenham  was  Richard  Morton  (1635-1698), 
also  a  practitioner  in  London,  who  likewise  (like  so  many  before  and  after  him) 
professed  to  follow  nature,  when  he  really  followed  his  own  ideas  and  highly  e^^tolled 
the  heating  system  of  therapeutics.  By  this  system  too  he  cured  the  sick  with  as 
great  success  as  did  Sydenham  with  his  cooling  system,  and  thus  either  the  power  of 
nature  or  the  powerlessnes.*?  of  all  therapeutic  methods  (but  by  no  means  any  error  of 
his  opponent,  as  Morton  believed)  was  demonstrated.  Like  Fernel,  Morton  con- 
sidered all  diseases  a  kind  of  poisoning  of  the  "  vital  spirits".  He  alpo  gave  a  very 
famous  description  of  small-pox.  measles,  scarlet  fever,  masked  intermittents  «nd 
phthisis. 

Gideon  Harvey  (died  about  1700) 
occupies  an  entirely  isolated  position  among  the  physicians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
like  a  kind  of  Magnus  of  Alexandria  of  hi.s  day.  [He  was  ordinary  phynician  to  king 
Charles  IT.,  medical  director  of  the  army  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1859,  then  physician 
to  William  IIL  (1050-1702)  and  city  physician  of  London.]  He  embraced  the 
expectant  method   (he  wrote   "The  art  of  curing  diseases  h}*  expectation"  1081)), 
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and  was  a  scourge  to  the  physicians  of  his  day,  whom  he  "desifsnated  dung-docton, 
who  drive  out  diseases  through  the  anus"/  because  most  of  them  in  febrile  diseaaei 
gave  a  cathartic  every  second  day  and  began  treatment  with  an  emetic.  Bei^idei 
this  he  published  satirical  writings  against  physicians  ("The  Conclave  of  Physicians: 
detecting  their  intrigues,  frauds  and  plots  against  their  patients.") — and  it  has  there- 
fore been  his  fate  to  be  omitted  in  the  compendia.     On  the  other  hand. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682)  of  London 
enjoyed,  and  still  enjoys,  great  reputation  as  author  of  the  work  entitled  "  Religio 
Medici",  though  he  was  so  superstitious  that  in  1G64  he  swore  that  two  condemned 
old  women  were  actual  witches.'*' 

ij.    THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  PATHOLOGY  BY  INDIVIDUAL  PHYSICIANS. 

It  was  not  SO  much  within  the  schools,  to  which  most  physicians 
belonged,  as  without  their  directing  influence  (so  far  as  this  was  possible 
for  those  who  lived  in  a  decided  epoch  of  schools),  that  pathology  in  the 
seventeenth  century  experienced  its  chief  enrichment  and  attained  a  secure 
foundation.  l;nder  the- head  of  enrichment  we  may  include  the  rise  of  the 
so-called  geographical  diseases  and  of  the  pathology  of  the  trades,  with  the 
description  of  new,  or  newl}-  observed,  diseases.  On  the  other  hand  the 
confirmation  of  diagnosis  in  the  living  by  investigation  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  after  death  may  be  reckoned  the  foundation  of  pathological 
science. 

The  seventeenth  century  exhibited  in  medicine  a  great  similarity  in 
all  respects  to  our  own.  This  is  shown  in  the  numberless  "Observationcs" 
and  '^  Casus  '*  published  during  this  period,  which,  however,  appeared  in 
^'De^tides"  and  **Centuriffi"  only,  not  in  some  few  examples. 

The  corner-stone  of  jieojrraphical  and  comparative  pathology  was  laid  by  tie 
travels  of  the  physicians  of  this  period,  ns  well  as  by  the  more  careful  observation  of 
epideiiiic  diseases  in  particular,  in  which  this  century  of  ^^Rrs  was  so  rich. 

In  the  subject  of  geographical  pathology  the  following  physicians  are  of  chief 
importance:  •lac.  Bontius  (Beriberi,  died  in  Batuvia,  IGBl),  professor  in  Leyden,  and 
Wilhelm  Piso*  (Lepois,  1611-lt>78),  the  former  for  the  East  Indies,  the  latter  for 
Brazil;  Engelbrccht  Kampfer  (1651-171(1)  of  Lemgo,  the  famous  traveller  in  Central 
Asia,  who  was  also  twice  in  Japan  as  ship-surgeon,  and  whose  writings  until  very 
rec<'nily  formed  the  treasury  of  all  our  knowledge  concerning  the  latter  country  and 
the  neighboring  islands;  Andreas  Clever  (diseases  of  the  East  Indies  and  China)  of 
Cassel  about  1^75.  a  ship-surgeon  in  the  Dutch  Indies;  Willem  G.  ten  Rhyne  of 
DeviMitcr  (for  the  same  countries) ;    William  Gockburn  (The  diseases  of  seafaring 

peophs  mm. 

1.  lie  divides  the  physicians  of  his  day  into  six  classes:  ferrea,  asinaria,  Jesuitical 
atpisirin.  laniavia  and  stercoraria.  an'ording  a<«  their  favorite  syatemaof  treatment 
were  tlie  adniiiiistnition  of  iron,  asses'  milk,  cinchona  mineral  waters,  veiie«€e- 
tion  or  purgatives.     <  11.  i 

'2.  Browne's  "  Knquiiies  into  Vulgar  an<l  Coninioii  Krrors",  witich  appeared  in  IMS. 
does  not  si^'in  to  havt*  preserved  its  autluM-  from  the  (Mmimonest  error  of  hU 
age.    (II.) 

:;.  Two  otiiei  physicians  named  Piso  also  lived  in  this  century:  Homobomia  Pbo,  an 
opponent  of  Harvey,  and  Charhts  I'iso  n5H3-1(i.s;n,  who  published  some  '"OliMnra- 
tiones".  A  Nicolas  IMso.  who  was  ordinary  physician  of  I^rratne,  died  In  the 
vear  1590. 
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The  following  physicians,  in  addition  to  many  others,  made  themselves  prominent 
in  medicine  hy  "Ohservationes",  which,  in  contrast  to  the  so-called  "Consilia", 
announced  hy  their  very  title  that  their  anthers  occupied  the  newest  stand-point  of 
that  day:  Isbrand  van  Dieroerhroeck  (1609-1674),  professor  in  Utrecht;  Vincenzio 
Baronio,  a  physician  of  Forii  (Pleuropneumonia,  1633) ;  Zacutus  Lusitanns  (Abraham 
Zacuto,  1575-1642),  "  Observationes  " ;  J.  P.  Lotichius  (1598-1669),  petechial  typhus 
in  Hesse,  the  bubo  plague  etc.;  Lazar.  Riviere  (1589-1656;  the  ** Potio  Riverii "  is 
still  in  common  use),  **  Observationes*' ;  Herman  van  der  Heyden  (1572-1655), 
dysentery;  the  Dane,  Joh.  Rhodius  (1687-1659),  ''Observationes";  Nic.  Chfsneau 
(born  1601),  an  opponent  of  Schneider;  Benedictus  Sylvaticus  (died  1658),  "Consilia"; 
Fred,  van  der  Mye  (about  1627),  petechial  typhus;  Arnold  de  Boot  (1606-1650), 
"  Observationes " ;  Thomas  Willis,  who  in  1674  determined  the  sweetness  of  diabetic 
urine  by  the  taste;  Pierre  Borel  de  Castres  (1620-1689),  '•Observationes";  Isaac 
Cattier,  a  physician  of  Montpellier,  "  Observationes" ;  J.  Morel  (about  1628),  petechial 
typhus;  Valerius  Martinins  in  Venice,  "Totius  medicinae  practicse  exactissima  oollec- 
tio";  Phil.  Salmuth  (died  1662),  "Observationum  medicarum  centnriffi  tres"  ;  J.  C.  Clau- 
dini  (died  1618),  "  Observationes";  Guillaume  Loyseau,  "  Observationes  medicinales  et 
chimrgicales " ;  Joh.  Jac.  Man^et,  Prussian  physician-in-ordinary,  "Observationes 
chimrjricales";  Thom.  Bartholin  and  Wolfgang  Giabelshofer  (born  1539)  "Centurioe"; 
J.  Stephanus  "Consilia";  Malachtas  Geiger,  Medicochirurg.  observationes;  J.  Dan. 
Horst  (1620-1685)  of  Giessen,  ordinary  physician  in  Darmstadt,  a  correspondent  of 
Harvey's;  Wolfgang  Hofer  (1614-1681),  cretinism;  Raimund  Torti  (1603-1678), 
"  Consuhationes,  Responsa  et  Consilia";  Gerhard  Blasius  (died  1692),  "Observationes 
medico;  rariores";  Fried.  Lossius,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system;  Bernh.  Verznscha 
(born  1628),  "Observationes",  including  the  vagitus  uterinus;  Balth.  Timaeus  von 
Guldenklee  (1609-1667),  ordinary  physician  of  the  Great  Elector,  "  Casus  medici- 
nales";  Corn.  Stalpaart  van  der  Wiel,  "Centuriaj";  Joh.  Nic.  Pechlin  (1646-1706), 
"Observationes";  Ido  Wolf  (1615-1693)  and  his  son  Johann  Christian;  Martin 
Lister  (died  1711);  G.  A.  Mercklin  (1644-1702);  the  elder  Mercklin,  of  the  same 
Christian  name  (also  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where  this  medical  family  still  sur- 
vives), lived  1613-1684;  C.  Van  de  Voorde  (1650-1720)  of  Amsterdam  (on  noma); 
Pieter  A.  Verduyn  of  Amsterdam  (flap  incision  in  amputation);  J.  Vergniol  and 
Van  Wlooteon  the  same  subject;  R.  Lowdham  of  Oxford,  the  first  (1679)  to  make 
this  incision,*  and  with  the  hope  of  securing  healing  by  first  intention;  he  also 
wrote  upon  this  plan  of  management;  Giov.  Battista  Cortesi  (1554-1636),  on  surgi- 
cal operations. 

Bernardino  Ramazzini  (1633-1714),  professor  in  Padua,  was  especially 
eminent  and  famous,  and  is  important  as  an  epidemiographer,  and  the  first 
student  of  the  so-called  trade-diseases,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  his 
"  De  morbis  artificum  diatriba"  (1700). 


Even  as  late  as  the  17th  century  the  practice  of  amputation  was  limited  almost 

exclusively  to  removal  of  tlie  fingers  and  toes,  tlie  hand,  foot,  forearm  ard  log. 

Amputations  above  the  knee,  and  still  more  above  the  elbow.  \v»mv  reganled  as 

extremely  venturesome  undertnkinus.     The  flap-operation  is  tirst  mentioned  in  a 

letter  of  the  English  snrgeon  .Jainc's  Vonye  (Yonng),  appended  to  bis  "Cnrrus 

trlumplialis  e  terebintbina".  wbicb  Hp])eared  at  lA>ndon  in  167!).     He  describes 

tto  operation  as  performed  by  Lowdbani  of  Oxford.    SSpren^cl  ascribes  the  inven- 

khe  operation  to  Richard  Wiseman,  Serj^eant-Surgeon  of  ("liiirles  II.  and 

Uno mention  of  it  api>ear8  in  Wiseman's  "Several  snrjri<'al  treatises*', 

Liondon  in  1676   Haeser  .    fll.i 
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The  famous  Jesuit  Athanasius  Kircher  (1598-1680)  of  Fulda,  who  already  brought 
forward  the  Darwinian  maxim  *' Struggle  and  counter-struggle  maintain  the  general 
life",  and  sought  in  the  microscopic  organisms  of  the  air  ("worms",  seen  with  » 
microscope  of  low  power  in  putrefying  mutters,  e.  g.  the  blood  and  pus  of  plague- 
patients  etc. )  the  cause  of  infectious  diseases,  especially  the  plague.  He  also  des- 
cribed hypnotism  in  certain  animals;  Joh.  Chrystian  Lange  and  Jean  Bapt.  Goiflfon 
(1658>1730)  of  Lyons,  accepted  a  similar  pathologia  animata.  Nath.  Hodges,  who 
remained  in  London  during  the  plague  when  Sydenham  fled;  Lucas  Schacht  (1634- 
1689),  professor  in  Leyden  (scurvy),  and  Johann  Hellwig  (1618-1674)  of  Nuremberj:, 
must  also  be  mentioned. 

The  following  non-epidemic  new  diseases  were  described  during  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  Ilhachitis  (the  Latinized  form  of  the 
then  popular  name  ••  rickets")  b\'  Francis  Glisson*  (1  (>')());  the  Guinea- 
worm  (known  already  to  the  Ancients)  by  Georg  Ilieron.  Welsch  (lt»2-l- 
1677),  a  physician  of  Augsburg.  The  itch-mite  was  discovere<l  in  the 
pustules  of  itch  by  Giovanni  Oosimo  Bonomo'  in  1687,  on  the  statement 
of  a  washerwoman  ;  yet  he  was  not  applauded  as  a  discoverer,  because 
nothing  was  seen  an3*where  but  the  i)opular  *'  acridity  '. 

The  apothecary  Diaciuto  Cestoni  of  Livorno  had  u  share  in  the  dipcovery,  and  a 
certain  Isaac  Colonello  made  a  sketch  from  the  microscopic  preparation  in  question, 
which  represented  the  mite  in  the  process  of  laying  eggs.  The  mite,  i.  e.  the  animal 
and  its  existence  in  the  itch,  was  also  known  at  an  earlier  period  among  the  people. 
Jos.  J.  Scaliger  (ir)40-1609)  of  Le^-den  described  it  (as  well  as  the  bucrows)  in  litbl, 
though  without  knowing  the  causative  relation  of  the  mite  to  the  eruption. 

The  Englishman  Thomas  Mouffet  (died  about  1600),  who  wrote  a  famous  book'oD 
insects  (said  by  some  to  have  been  taken  from  GeFner's  manuscript),  was  the  first  to 
give  a  plain  description  of  this  mite. 

Observations  based  upon  autopsies  were  published  by  Joh.  Jac.  Wepfer  (1620- 
1695),  archiater  at  Schaff  hausen,  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Wuriemberj!, 
(apoplexy) ;  Gerhard  Blaes  of  Amsterdam  ;  Giov.  Maria  Lancisi  (1655-1720)  of  Rome, 
a  famous  ph^'sician-in-ordinary  to  the  pope  (De  subitaneis  mortibus;  De  motu  cordis 
et  anourysmatil)us),  who  already  employed  percussion  of  the  sternum,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  hygienist;  Seb.  Pissino  (De  cordis  palpitatione  cognos- 
cenda  et  curanda,    1G09);    Christopher  Bennet    (1617-1055)    and    Richard  Morton 


Glisson  was  anticipated  by  Daniel  Whistler  (died  1684),  whose  thesis  for  the 
Doctorates  at  l^eyden  in  1(>45  was  entitled  *' De  morbo  pucrill  Anglonim,  quem 
patrio  sermone  indigena^  vocant  The  Kickets'*.  The  Dutchman  Arnold  de  Hoot 
(l(>06-ir).').3).  who  served  in  the  English  army  in  Ireland,  also  mentions  the  disease 
in  his  "  Obsorvatlones  medicip  de  affectibus  onilssis**.  Tendon,  1649.  The  **  FJi- 
gellum  Angiiii' sen  Tabes  Anglicu"  of  Theophilus  de  (iarancieres,  published  in 
I^mdon,  U>4T,  and  usually  nuMitioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  ti'eatises  upon  rickets, 
according  to  Drs.  S.  Gee  and  John  b.  Billings,  is  devoted  to  an  obscure  form  of 
consumpthm  and  not  to  the  disease  in  <iuc.stion.  Glis.son's  '*  Tractatus  de  Kachi* 
tide,  sen  niorbo  puerili  RikeCs  dicto",  lA)ndon,  1U50,  was,  however,  the  first  work 
which  excited  much  attention  to  the  disease  on  the  part  of  physicians.    (U.) 

His  work  entitled  "  Osservazioni  intonio  a  Pellicelli  del  corpo  umano*'  appeared 
at  Florence  in  1687.    It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Joseph  Lanzonl.    (U.) 

The  work  referred  to,  entitled  "insectorum  seu  minimorum  animalium  Theatnim'', 
was  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  a  work  which  had  been  undertaken  by 
Conrad  Gesner,  Edward  Wotton  and  Thomas  Penn.  it  was  published  by  l\irquet 
de  Mayerne  in  Ix>ndon,  1634,  many  ycar^^  after  the  death  of  its  author.    (H.) 
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(both  on  phthisis  palmonam) ;  R.  Vieussens  (Diseases  of  the  heart) ;  Willis  (Diseases 
of  the  brain);  and  others,  whom  we  shall  learn  to  know  when  we  come  to  discuss 
pathological  anatomy  proper. 

b.    Surgery  (Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Dentistry). 

In  contrast  to  the  systems  and  schools,  which  flourished  so  luxuriantly 
in  the  medicine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  the  often  excessive 
partisanship  and  adulation  of  their  disciples,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  surger}*, 
on  the  whole,  working  up  slowly  into  a  scientific  branch  free  from  specula- 
tion, and  the  better  surgeons,  most  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their 
modest}',  striving  more  and  more  by  study  and  observation,  even  in 
Germany,  to  acquire  for  themselves  and  their  department  a  scientific 
position,  to  elevate  it  and  place  it  upon  a  secure  basis.  The  seventeenth 
century  accordingly  is  undoubtedly  highly  iini>oi*tant  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  surgery  through  this  very  elevation,  attained  in  silence  and 
accomplished  within  itself,  although — and,  indeed,  as  the  result  of  the  facts 
just  stated — it  could  not  enter  into  history  distinguished  by  such  brilliant 
advances  and  discoveries  as  marked  the  centuries  preceding  and  following. 
Surgery  too  now  won  a  wider  field  for  action,  since  the  Germanic  peoples, 
the  Dutch,  English.  Germans  and  Danes,  who  had  up  to  this  time  attained 
little  prominence,  now  began  to  distinguish  themselves  also  in  this  depart- 
ment. Hence  it  is  that  the  number  of  surgeons  known  by  the  writings 
which  they  have  left  us,  or  by  their  discoveries,  is  very  large  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  increased  scientific  activity 
in  the  surgical  department  laid  the  foundation  of  the  high  position  and 
estimation  of  surgery  and  surgeons  which  marked  the  18th  century. 

Among  the 

a.  Italians. 

wlio  had,  on  the  whole,  alreiidy  fallen  from  their  former  domination  in 
medicine,  we  may  mention 

Santorio  Santoro, 
who,  as  we  know,  distinguished  himself  by  the  invention  of  various  instruments  (a 
trocar  for  paracentesis  abdominis,  a  speculum-like  instrument,  a  kind  of  lithotrite, 
a  self-injecting  apparatus  and  a  kind  of  aiiower-bath)  and  A.  M.  Valsalva,  a  jrood 
aurist  and  operator,  who  employed  the  ligature. 

Cesare  Ma(jati  (1579-1<)47)  of  Scandiano, 
subsequently  professor  at  Ferrara,  wns  particularly  prominent  as  a  surgeon,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  surgery,  an  art  whose  entire  success  depends 
upon  the  treatment  of  wounds.  Plasters,  balsams,  poultices,  salves,  tents  etc.,  with 
all  their  resulting  uncleanness,  were  still  the  fashion,  and  against  these  abuses  Magati 
now  insisted  upon  simplification  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  the  infrequent  change 
of  dressings.  Instead  of  changing  the  latter  several  times  a  day,  as  was  the  custom 
he  would  have  them  renewed  but  once  in  four  days.  I'hese  novelties  forced  him  to 
defend  himself  against  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  at  last,  when  he  had  already 
joined  the  Franciscan  order,  compelled  him  to  replj'  to  Sennert  He  died  as  the 
result  of  a  lithotomy.  His  chief  work  was  entitled  "  De  rara  medicatione  vulnerum  " 
I  Venice.  1616).     Of  equal  eminence  was 
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Marco  Aurslio  Severino  (1580-165G)  of  Tarsia  in  Calabria. 
He  was  at  first  a  lawjer,  than  a  professor  at  Naples  and,  like  many  surgeons  of  this 
century,  an  important  anatomist.  He  was  fond  of  trepanning  (an  operation  at  this 
time  very  common)  and  operated  upon  hare-lip,  epulis,  empyema,  performed  bronch- 
otomy,  tied  the  crural  artery  high  up  for  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  and  recognized 
benign  tumors  of  the  breast.  Yet,  like  the  surgeon  next  mentioned,  he  was  a  special 
friend  of  the  actual  cautery,  an  offshoot  of  Gra?co-Arabian  surgery  not  sp^^rdilj 
uprooted,  and  which,  as  we  know,  still  bloomed  4n  our  own  century  ( Larrey,  Rust  etc.) 

PiETRO  DE  Marchkttt  (1589-1<»73)  of  Padua, 
a  bold  and  versatile  operator,  was  professor  of  surgery  in  his  native  citj*.     We  must 
mention  also 

Giuseppe  Francisco  Borri  (1(>25  or  1()27-1695  or  1704,  Burrhus, 
Borro)  of  Milan, 

the  son  of  a  physician  and  specially  skilful  us  an  oculist.  He  is,  however,  better 
known  from  his  sad  fate.  In  consequffuce  of  his  liberal  religious  views  he  was  driven 
into  exile,  and,  having  been  delivered  up  by  Germany  on  the  requisition  of  the  papal 
nuncio,  wore  away  his  life  in  Rome,  first  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  and  then  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  the  poor  fellow  died  after  a  prison-life  of  26  years. 

Giovanni  Battista  Cortesi  (1554-1636), 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Bologna  and  Messina  (rhinoplasty);  Adrian 
van  Spieghel  (Spigelius  1578-1625),  who  practised  trepanning  seven  times  upon  a 
single  patient;  Jac.  Zannaro,  eminent  in  the  rhinoplastic  art: 

Dion.  Sancassini  (1659-17^58), 
whose  treatment  of  wounds  followed  the  principles  of  Magati ;  Giuseppe  Lanzoni 
(1663-1730)  of  Ferrara  (gunshot-wounds,  wounds  of  the  head,  arteriotomy) ;  Tommafo 
Alghisi  (1669-1713)  of  Florence;  Carlo  Musitano  (1635-1714),  professor  at  Naples, 
who,  according  to  E.  Albert,  was  already  acquainted  with  the  red  color  of  the  retina 
-  Boll-Kiihne's  "Sehpurpur";  Paolo  Man fredi  (about  1668),  professor  at  Rome,  imd 
a  votary  of  transfusion  and  infusion,  which  operations  were  also  practised  at  that  time 
by  Guglielmo  Riva  (1627-1677)  of  Asti  in  Piedmont,  surgeon  in  Rome,  and  Cario 
Fracnssati.  Bcrnurdino  Genga  of  Rome  was  also  a  Rurgeon  of  importance  dnTinc 
the  lattor  half  of  the  .seventeenth  contury.      .Among 

ji.  TiiK  French, 
who,  ill  the  century  of  Hichcliou.  Maziirin,  Louis  XIV.,  Corneille,  Racine. 
MolicVe.  Fenelon,  Liifontaino.  la  Brnyere.  Boileau,  Bossuet  etc.,  laid  securely 
the  foundation  of  that  leadership  in  surger}*  which  they  were  to  hold  with- 
out a  riyal  in  the  18th  century,  while  in  the  17th  they  had  rivals  even  in 
Germany,  the  surgeon  Morel,  by  his  invention  of  the  tourniquet  at  the 
siege  of  Besanyon  in  the  year  I  (174,  was  a  benefactor  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  knife.  That  Jean  Baptiste  Denis  (died  1704),  physician  of 
Louis  XIV.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  Emmerez,  performed  the 
first  transfusion  in  man,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  permanent  gain  to 
surgery. 

The  transfusion  of  tho  blood  of  the  young  into  the  veins  of  the  old,  in  order  to 
rejuvenate  the  latter.'  had  for  n  long  period  boon  a  )mim  (ffsiden'tim,  to  which  Mani- 


l.  The  most  ancient  art  of  rejuvenation  —  for  the  Ancients  also  made  many  efforts  in 
this  direction  —  was  very  difTerent.  Thus  David  in  his  extreme  old  age  appro- 
priated for  rejuvenating  purposes  tlie  most  l>eautiful  maiden  in  Israel,  and 
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llns  I'^cinus  and  Hieron.  Cardaous,  among  others,  had  given  expression.  Andrefts 
Libavlus*  b.Y  recommpnding  the  opi^ration  (1GI5),  and  Giov.  Colle  (died  1031), 
profeseor  at  Padua,  bj  his  descriptioii  of  a  method  (1628),  had  supplied  nc^w  support 
Richard  Lower  and  Rohert  Bojle  practised  transfnsion  in  dops.  The  Lottdon  Faculty 
fotiicht  the  value  of  the  operation  in  its  preservation  of  life  after  excessive  hjcroor- 
rbage§-  While  Ihe  phvsiciana  mentioued  above  had  conducted  arterial  blood  into 
n  vein,  Edmand  King,  ordinary  physician  of  Charlea  IL,  in  the  same  year  16#45 
pra»"liBed  a  tranflfnaion  from  vein  to  vein.  Denis  was  the  first  lo  curry  ont  the  same 
operation  practically  with  lamb'R  blnnd  upon  a  patient  uinkirijj  under  un  excessive 
venesection  —  an  operation  very  generally  abused  in  the  Hlh  ceniniy  (even  the 
Cxar  Peter  I.  hud  himself  bled  pnce  a  yearL  The  patient  became  maniacal  after  ihe 
operation,  urinated  blood  after  its  repptition.  and  finally  died.  I^wer  and  King,* 
however,  undertook  the  operation  upon  a  healtliy  person,  and  met  with  success. 
Riva.  on  the  contrary,  transfused  blood  into  a  phthisical  patient,  who  (like  most 
patienf*  who  nnderjro  direct  transfusion  in  oar  own  day)  speedily^  died,  while  Paolo 
Maiifredi  finally  bad  a  successful  result  Since  most  of  the  operations  had  turned 
oat  unfortunately  or  had  been  bnrren  of  results,  the  operation  itself  was  fir«l  com- 
bated with  the  Bible  (e.  %.  by  Bart.  Santinelli,  a  physician  of  Rome  I,  and  then 
forbidden  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  whose  action  was  finally  followed  by  the  pope. 
tn  our  own  century  transfusion  has  a^ain  iipp**ared  and  disappeared  —  another 
evideoee  of  the  similar  tendencies  of  the  ITih  and  PJtb  centuries. 

Of  the  French  family  of  lithotoinists,  the  Colote,  Laurent  and  Philippe 
(1 593-1  f»56)  bis  son,  diBtingnished  themselves  m  this  century  as  capable 
aod  popular  spedalists.     The  last  member  of  this  family,  Francois,  died  in 

Mtihanimed,  after  the  death  of  the  ai;ed  Kadljah,  selected  also  two  wives  aj^ed  7 
and  >^  jears,  to  strenRthen  his  faiJinc  powers.  [Yet  the  aticiont  Medea  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  mndern  plan  —perhaps  because  she  was  a  woman.     (H  )] 

1,  He  sisems  to  l»ave  written  under  the  inttuence  of  Magnus  Pegel  (1604),  a  professor 

in  Rostock.    See  Haeser.    (!1.) 

2.  The  active  rivalr^^  of  the  different  nations  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  opera- 

tion of  transfusion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  operation  of  Denis  was  per- 
foniied  June  15,  1667;  Edmund  Khii;  iu  KtJ^Iand  followed  with  a  case  Nov.  TS^ 
1667;  Rlva's  first  case  occurred  in  December  of  tbo  same  year  and  Punnanii 
op«*rated  in  1668.  The  operation  awakened  some  !%ingnlar  questions.  Thus  Boyk* 
was  curious  to  know  whether  It  couhi  chanKe  the  temperament  of  the  patient^ 
whether  the  transfusion  of  lamb's  blouvl  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  would  ultitnut^Jy 
convert  the  dog  into  a  sheep  etc.,  while  Sigismund  Elsholz  of  Berlin  proposed  to 
reconcile  all  unhappy  marriaees  by  the  reciprocal  transfusion  of  the  btood  of  the 
**  incomjiatlhle"  consorts!  The  gossiping  batnuel  Pepys  records  in  hjs  dhiry  under 
date  of  Nov.  2\.  1667:  **Witli  Treed  to  a  Tavern,  where  Dean  Wilkitis  and  others; 
and  ^o<.k1  discourse:  among  the  rest  of  a  man  that  is  a  little  frantic  (that  hath 
bi?en  a  kind  of  Minister,  Dr.  Wilkins  saying  that  he  hath  read  for  him  in  his 
church  K  that  is  poor  and  a  dei*auehed  man,  that  the  Cnlle^e  have  hired  for  20s.  to 
have  some  of  the  bbxHl  of  a  sheep  let  into  his  body:  and  It  is  to  be  done  on  Satur- 
day next.  They  pui^iose  to  let  in  about  twelve  ounces;  which  they  compute  is 
what  will  l>e  let  in  In  a  mluute*s  time  by  a  watch."  On  the  30tli  of  the  same 
montti  he  writes:  '*  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  person  who  had  his  blood  taken  out. 
lie  speaks  well,  and  did  this  day  give  the  Society  a  relation  thereof  in  Latin,  say- 
ing tliat  he  fiuds  htmHolf  much  better  since^  and  as  a  new  man  ;  but  he  is  cracked 
li  little  in  iris  bead,  though  he  speaks  very  reasonably  and  very  well.  Ho  had 
tmt  20s.  for  his  suffering  it,  and  i»  to  have  the  same  again  tried  upon  him  :  he  tlrst 
»onnd  man  that  ever  had  it  tried  on  him  in  England,  and  but  one  that  we  bear  of 
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1706.  This  speciality  of  litliotomy  must  have  found  at  that  period,  to  all 
appearances,  considerably  more  material  than  would  be  the  case  to  day. 
The  field  of  general  surgery  in  France  exhibited  too  at  this  epoch  no  small 
number  of  zealous  laborers,  though  the  most  of  them  failed  to  make  their 
names  famous.  Among  these  were  Franyois  Th(!'venin  (died  1G56);  Jean 
Vigier  (1614-1658)  ;  J.  de  Marque  (bandaging,  1618)  ;  Jean  Bienaise 
(bistouri  cachd,  1601-1681);  Jos.  Covillard  (properly  Couillard ;  *'Le 
chirurgien  operateur,"  Lyon,  1633);  the  family-  Verduc  (Laurent  Sr.  died 
1695,  Laurent  Jr.  died  1703,  J.  Philippe,  the  elder  brother  of  the  last 
mentioned);  Francois  Tolet  (Traite  de  la  liMiotomie,  1673);  Jean  de 
Launay  (lithotomist  and  monk,  born  1649);  Goursaud,  who  8ur\'ived  until 
the  18th  centur}'  and  was  the  first  to  describe  incarceratio  stercoralis; 
Jean  Jacques  Manget  (1652-1742);  Jos.  Guichard  Duvernc}-  (growth  and 
nutrition  of  the  bones  by  the  periosteum);  Augustine  (1653-1730)  and 
Michel  Antoine  Belloste  (inventor  of  the  long  famous  licjuor  Bellostii);  la 
Vanguyon  (operations,  1696);  J.  de  la  Charri^re  (surgical  operations. 
1696);  Daniel  le  Clerc  (1652-1728)  of  Geneva ;  Jean  Ant.  Lambert  (injec- 
tions in  hydrocele);  Nicolas  Andry  of  Lyons  (1658-1742),  professor  at 
Paris,  wrote  on  orthopaedic  surger}'  and  originated  the  name  '^orthopt*die": 
Pierre  Dionis,  a  famous  surgeon  (died  1718),  ordinary  surgeon  of  the  queen 
of  France  and  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  the  first  to  empha- 
size the  effects  of  rickets  upon  the  pelvis;  Jacques  Baulot  (Beaulicu,  1651- 
1714),  who  from  a  day  laborer  and  a  soldier  worked  himself  up  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  famous  lithotomist,  and  was  a  surgeon  of  lasting  importance. 
After  joining  the  Franciscans  he  bore  the  name  of  Frere  Jacques,  and  under 
this  title  passes  for  the  inventor  of  lateral  lithotomy.  Barth(51emy  Saviard 
(1656-1702),  maitrediirurgien  of  the  Hotel-Dien,  who,  among  other  things. 
<letermined  the  seat  of  strangulation  to  be  in  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sack 
was  also  eminent  as  a  lithotomist  and  herniotomist.  George  Mareschal 
(1058-1736),  ordinary  surgeon  of  Louis  XIV.  and  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Acadc'Mnie  de  Chirurgie  in  the  following  centurv, 
was  a  rapid  lithotomist  —  stories  are  told  of  8  lithotomies  in  half  an  hour ! 
—  and  a  bold  surgeon,  and  is  also  famous  for  his  ser^•ices  in  improving  the 
schools  of  surgery  in  France. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  ophthalmology  in  France  was  especially 
advanced  and  excellently  cultivated,  though  even  yet  it  was  assigneil  to 
the  despised  surgeons.  Among  the  French  oculists  and  surgeons  of  that 
day  we  must  mention,  before  all  others,  Antoine  Maitre-Jean  (Maitre-Jan. 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century),  who  disputes  with  Pierre 
Brisseau  (1631-1717)  of  Tournay,  professor  in  Douay,  (the  German  Rolfink 
has  no  share  in  it)  the  honor  of  first  recognizing  the  true  seat  of  gray 
i'ataract  in  the  lens,  1705.  The  Parisian  surgeons  Remy  Iiasnier  and 
Franyois  Quarro  had  still  earlier  (1650)  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
IMerre  Borel  (died  1689),  Plempius,  some  decennia  earlier,  and  Jacob 
Schalling  (1615,  Opthalmia,  sen  disquisitio  hermetico-galenica  de  natura 
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ocalorum,  Aagentrost,  Erfurt,  Job.  Bischoff ),  held  similar  views  in  certain 
•cases  of  cataract. 

Brisseau,  however,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  by  dissection  that  the 
lens  is  clouded  in  cataract.  The  Academic,  to  which  he  communicated  his 
observations,  at  first  declined  to  accept  his  conclusions,  until  Jean  Mer^' 
(1645-1722),  the  famous  chirurgien-raajor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and 
surgeon  of  the  Hotel-Bieu,  had  demonstrated  before  them  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  disease.  With  these  may  be  joined  Jean  Baptiste  Verduc, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  who  described  well  the  operations 
upon  the  eyes. 

Otology,  under  the  pen  of  Jos.  Guichard  Duverney  (1648-1730), 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Paris,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  diseases  of  the 
ear  in  accordance  with  their  anatomical  seat,  grew  up  into  a  new  depart- 
ment of  science,  after  anatomy  in  his  hands  had  supplied  a  more  complete 
explanation  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  ear,  and  Giinther  Christoph 
Schellhammer  (1649-171G),  in  his  work  on  the  hearing  (1684),  had  demon- 
strated that  the  "inborn  air"  (Aer  ingenitus)  of  the  Ancients  was  not  to  be 
retained  as  the  special  instrument  of  hearing.  Dentistry  also  experienced 
some  incidental  advancement  at  the  hands  of  Pierre  Dionis,  Jean  Baptiste 
Verduc  and  other  French  surgeons.  —  Among  the 

y.  Spaniards, 
who  in  this  century  sank  more  rapidly  than  an}'  other  people  of  history 
under  the  loss  of  their  political  supremacy  and  their  commerce  to  the 
Dutch  and  English,  utter  domestic  ruin  was  finally  accomplished  b}'  their 
eflorts  to  introduce  unity  of  the  faith.  In  these  etforts  the  industrious 
Moors  were  extirpated  under  Philip  III.  That  in  these  struggles  they  had 
no  leisure  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  sunk  low  both  in 
general  culture  and  in  medicine  and  surgery,  will  be  readilj*  understood  by 
the  student  of  the  history  of  civilization'.  Still  Feliciano  d'  Almeida  (died 
1726)  and  Hieron.  de  Ayala  (about  1G72)  are  mentioned  as  surgeons. 

o.  TiiK  Germans 
reaped  no  such  benefits  in  the  department  of  surgery*  from  the  Thirt}- 
Vears'  War,  as  did  the  French  in  their  wars.  That  there  were,  however, 
men  of  enlarged  experience,  independent  thought  and  careful  observation 
among  the  German  barber-surgeons  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  still 
belonged  to  guilds  and  educated  themselves  simply  by  travel  and  private 
stud}',  is  proven  at  a  very  earl}'  period  by 

Georc;  Hytell,  of  Weissenfels  in  Saxony, 
who  di8pla3'8  much  clearness  of  tlioujiht  in  his  medical  histories  and  marjrinal  notes. 
He  follows  the  surgical  principles  of  Paracelsus,  and  gives  a  few  judicious  simplitica- 
tions  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  thou;:h  he  also  subscribes  to  the  oddities  of  his  day, 


1.  In  art  alone  they  maintained  their  standing;,  and,  indeed,  in  Murillo  attained  tlie 
acme  of  their  fame.  Tlie  other  branches  of  intellectual^ life' stood  far  beneath 
their  level  at  an  earlier  day. 
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e.g.  when  be  specially  cautions  against  "  Liebesspiel",  even  in  the  most  triflinf* 
injuries. 

WiLiiELM  Fabriz  or  Fabry  (1560-1G34,  Fabricius  Hildanus)  of  Hildeu 
near  Cologne 

is  specially  eminent  for  his  struggles,  his  knowledge,  his  experience  and  his  erudition. 
In  many  of  his  traits  he  reminds  us  of  Pare,  and  his  motto  engraved  upon  a  copper- 
plate, *' Omuis  tutela  a  Deo",  so  characteristic  of  the  humble  sense  of  this  pious 
man,  recalls  to  us  the  similar  motto  of  the  great  French  surgeon.  He  bad  attendt-d 
for  a  short  time  a  high-school  in  Cologne,  where  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  ihp. 
Latin  language,  which  very  many  of  the  barbers  of  that  day,  who  were  held  in  such 
little  esteem,  acquired  by  their  own  efforts.  He  then  came  as  an  apprentice  to  Geneva, 
and  was  finally  appointed  surgeon  of  the  city  and  canton  of  Berne.  His  wife  too 
was  a  skilful  midwife,  and  on  occasion  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  hand  in  surgery  like- 
wise. His  children  he  lost  by  the  plngue.  Fabriz  was  constantly  associated  with 
many  learned  physicians  of  his  time,  including  Gregor  Horst  (15T8-103G),  professor 
in  Giessen,  and  Hermann  Conring,  the  latter  of  whom  said  of  Fabricius  that  he  could 
never  think  of  him  without  silent  thankfulness.  Fabriz  von  Hilden  was  a  receptive, 
rather  than  a  productive  spirit,  like  Wiirtz  and  Purmunn.  He  was  distinguished  for 
a  classical  education,  quite  rare  among  the  surgeons  of  that  day  —  he  even  wrote 
Latin  —  for  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  physicians,  his  rich  experience  and  his  skill 
in  observation.  He  was  likewise  perfectly  at  home  in  the  medical  portion  of  thera- 
peutics, and  utilized  this  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  lesions.  In  the 
invention  of  instruments  he  was  particularly  fertile,  and  he  was  even  bold  as  an 
operutor,  being  the  first  to  amputate  the  thigh,  an  operation  which  even  Pare  had  not 
ventured.  Yet  he  still  employed  a  knife-shaped  cautery  to  obviate  haemorrhage  in 
reduced  patients  (Griinder),  although  he  was  acquainted  with  ligation.  Fabricius 
was  an  enemy  of  all  novelties.  Hence  he  was  an  active  opponent  of  Wiirtz,  and  a 
partisan  of  trepanning,  an  operation  greatly  abused  in  the  I7th  century.  Hilden  was 
the  first  learned  German  surgeon,  generally  recognized  and  esteemed  by  the 
physicians.  He  did  not  embrace  exclusively  the  maxim  of  his  colleagues  that 
surger}'  was  merdij  a  matter  of  practical  dexterity,  "  though  until  this  is  acquired  a 
few  hundred  peasants  mu.st  perish".  On  the  contrar}*,  he  demanded  of  the  surgeon  a 
good  education,  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the  study  of  the  ancient  physicians  and 
surgeons,  which  he  himself  zealously  pursued.  Hence  he  was  a  cautious  and  very 
fertile  author,  respected  as  an  equal  by  the  learned  physicians.  Though  he  often 
supported  obstinately  the  views  of  the  Ancients,  including  Galen,  he  was  yet  a  good 
observer  and  in  practical  life  an  able  surgeon.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  an 
oculist  and  auriat  (ear-speculum,  15^0).  Amoni:  other  things  he,  or  his  wife,  removed 
a  particle  of  iron  from  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea  by  means  of  a  magnet. 

A  man  of  similar  principles  but  of  greater  operative  genius  and  originality,  a 
born  surgeon,  was  the  intrepid 

Matthias  Gottfried  Purmann  (IG48-1721)  of  Liiben  in  Silesia, 
finally  settled  in  Breslau/of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention.  He  was  a  bold 
and  experienced  operator,  knocked  about  and  educated  in  the  field,  and  author  of  a 
military'  surgery.  Thus  in  paracentesis  of  the  thorax  he  regarded  the  entrance  of  air 
as  of  no  very  great  importance,  he  trepanned  forty  times,  practised  transfusion, 
operated  for  aneurism,  performed  bronchotomy  etc.,  and  greatly  lamented  the  low 
state  of  surgery  in  Germany.  He  regarded  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  the 
experience  of  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  prime  requisite  for  the  surgeon.  Gunshot 
wounds  he  did  not,  like  Hilden,  consider  poisoned ;  wounds  of  the  intestine  he  treated 
with  the  simple  suture;  he  was  acquainted  with  the  bimanual  examination  for  stone* 
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was  an  earDest  opponent  of  the  maltreatment  of  wounds  by  keeping  them  open, 
frequently  cleansinj;  etc.  He  was  also  a  skilful  oculist,  and  famous  as  a  plainie- 
physician.  Proksch  has  also  recently  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Purmann  employed 
the  speculum  ani  and  vaginte  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis,  though 
Ricord  prides  himself  greatly  upon  his  introduction  of  the  same  procedure,  and 
regards  it  as  a  title  of  undying  fame  for  himself. 

The  physician  and  surgeon  Johann  Scultetus  (1595-1645)  of  Ulm, 
son  of  a  poor  sailor  and  educated  at  Padua,  is  famous  as  a  surgical  writer  of  this 
period.     He  was  followed  somewhat  later,  and  in  the  same  department,  by 

Joseph  Schmidt, 
{lustrum,  chir.,  1649),  who  recommends  the  drinking  of  urine  in  fever,  a  remedy  still 
employed  (instead  of  quinine)  by  the  people  along  the  Rhine.     The  author  was 
formerly  acquainted  with  a  man  who  drank  no  water,  but  simply  his  own  urine,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  regarding  it  as  a  prophylactic  against  fever. 

Johann  von  Muralt  (1655-1733)  of  Ziirich, 
was  also  a  capable  surgeon. 

Among  the  German  surgeons  and  writers  on  surgical  subjects  in  the  seventeenth 
century  we  must  also  mention  :  Paul  Ammann^  (1G34-1691)  of  Breslau,  professor. in 
Leipzig,  who  was  willing  to  practise  castration  in  sarcocele  only;  Heinrich  Meibom 
<ir>90-1655),  professor  of  therapeutics,  history  and  poetry  at  Helmstedt;  Florian 
Matthis,  who  performed  in  1602  the  first  gastrotomy  to  remove  a  knife  which  had  been 
swallowed  ;  Daniel  Schwabe,  a  lithotomist  and  surgeon  in  Konigsberg,  who  practised 
in  1635  the  second  gastrotomy  for  the  removal  of  a  fork ;  Georg.  Gelmann  (born  1633) 
of  Bamberg,  who  described  percutaneous  ligation  in  1652;  Acoluthus  of  Breslau,  who 
in  1G93  practised  a  partial  resection  of  the  jaw;  Ant.  de  Heide,  established  by 
experiment  that  the  formation  of  callus  was  the  new  formation  of  bone;  Justus Theod. 
Schonkoff,  who  proposed  ovariotomy  in  1085;  Vohler,  who  in  1690  proposed  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint,  and  executed  the  operation  upon  the  cadaver;  Mich.  Bernh. 
Valentini  (1657-1726),  professor  in  Giessen;  Johann  Helfrich  Jungken  (1648-1726), 
physicus  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  who  plead  in  behalf  of  the  union  of  surgery  and 
medicine;  Abraham  Gehema,  already  mentioned,  who  deserves  credit  for  his  better 
treatment  of  wounded  soldiers  and  his  better  education  of  the  "  Feldacheerer  "  (army 
surgeons).  He  was  also  a  great  eulogist  of  the  Japanese  moxa,  which  was  introduced 
into  popularit}'  as  a  new  remedy  by  the  Dutch  pastor  Buschof  in  1675;  C.  Horlacher, 
who  discussed  hernia  in  1695;  Johann  Freytug  of  Zurich  (about  1690),  who  attempted 
the  extraction,  and  is  regarded  as  the  discoverer,  of  capsular  cataract,  and  the  follow- 
ing surgeons,  who  belong  to  the  succeeding  century:  Ernst  Conrad  Iloltzendorf, 
Surgeon-General  of  Prussia;  Job.  Friedr.  Zittmann  (1671-1757,  Zittmann's  decoction) 
and  others.  Joh.  Sigm.  FJsholz  (1623-1688)  and  Job.  Dan.  Mayor  (163t-1693).  the 
former  in  Berlin,  the  latter  professor  in  Kiel,  occupied  themselves  with  the  venous 
injection  of  drugs  (infusion).  The  latter,  as  well  as  Georg  Abrahnm  Mercklin  (1644- 
1702)  and  Joh.  Chrlstoph  Sturm  (1635-1703)  of  Altdorf,  also  practised  transfusion  in 


1.  Not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  Swiss  physician  Johann  Conrad  Amman,  who 
resided  for  a  long  time  in  Holland  and  published  in  1692  a  treatise  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

[Amman's  work  was  written  in  Latin  and  entitled  ''Surdus  loquens,  sive 
inethodus,  (jua  qui  surdus  natus  est  loqui  discere  possit",  but  it  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  and  English.  Kev.  Dr.  .John  Wallis  of  Oxford  also  published  a 
treatise  <m  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  about  the  same  i)eriod,  and  George 
Dalgarno  (died  10*^7),  a  Scotchman  residing  in  O.xford,  published  the  first  manual 
alphabet  in  England.    (H.^] 
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Germanj  accordinf(  to  the  principles  of  Libavius  (chirurgia  transfusoria,  1615). 
Marcus  Banzer  in  1640  proposed  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  membrana  tyropani 
from  a  tube  made  of  the  hoof  of  an  elk,  over  which  was  stretched  a  portion  of  hogV 
bladder.  In  this  too  our  own  century  has  followed  the  lead  of  the  17th,  for  Autenrietb, 
as  we  know,  in  1815  reproduced  these  instruments  from  the  swimming-bladder  of  the 
fish,  and  Toynbee  in  1853  from  Indiarubber.  Werner  Rolfink  should  also  be  men- 
tioned here  as  an  oculist,^  and  Brunner  for  his  participation  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  access  of  air  to  wounds  or  its  exclusion  therefrom,  or  prima  intentio 
and  suppuration.  The  latter  process  he  no  longer  regarded  as  necessary  and  in- 
evitable, as  his  predecessors  had  done.     Among  the 

£.  Dutch, 

whose  surgery,  as  well  as  their  medicine,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  during 
this  century,  especially  in  Germany,  Joh.  Jac.  Rau  (Ravius,  1658-1719) 
is  commonl}*  mentioned,  though  he  was  born  in  Baden. 

Emerging  from  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  he  became  first  a  barber,  and  in  thi» 
capacity  travelled  about  extensively,  until  finally  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Leyden,  where  he  improved  the  methods  of  instruction  by  the  intro- 
duction of  practical  exercises  in  operating  upon  the  cadaver.  He  was  especially 
famous  as  a  lithotomist  after  the  method  of  Frere  Jacques,  and  professes  to  have  per- 
formed 100  such  operations  with  success,  though  he  gave  no  instruction  upon  this 
subject  in  his  course  of  lectures.^ 

Genuine  Dutch  **  Ileelmeestcrs  '  (as  surgeons  were  called),  some  of 
whom  were  distinguished  also  as  anatomists  were  : 

Paul  Barbktte  (died  1666)  of  Amsterdam  ;  Pieter  Yerduyn ; 

Jac.  van  Mekkren  of  the  same  place. 

CoRNELis  VAN  SoLiN(iEN  (1G41-1687,  according  to  Krul)  in  the 
Hague, 

who  was  the  most  important  of  the  Dutch  surgeons  and  occupied  himself  with 
obstetrics  and  every  department  of  surgery,  including  ophthalmology  and  otolop}. 
and  exerted  himself  especially  to  improve  surgical  instruments  ; 

IIendrik  van  Roonul'ysen  (about  1660)  of  Amsterdam  (operations 
for  hare-lip)  and  Roger  van  lloonhuyscn,  who  purchased  Chamberlen* 
secret  ; 

Stephan  Blankaart  (U)50-1702)  of  Amsterdam,  who  proposed  the 
extraction  of  cataract ; 

Cornelius  Stalpaart  van  der  Wyl  (1620-16S8)  in  the  Hague; 

Gottfried  Bidloo  (1 640-1 71  i>),  also  a  surgical  teacher  and  an  anat- 
omist, whose  '-Anatomia  corporis  humani  *  etc.  was  adorned  with  lori 
plates  by  Gerard  de  Lairesse. 

Anton  Nr<'K,  professor  in  Leyden  (1650-1692),  distinguished  himself 
as  a  dentist,  oculist  and  aurist  (first  paracentesis  cornea;  among  the 
Moderns,  cauterization  of  the  anti tragus  for  tooth  ache,  artificial  teeth  made 

1.  It  may  be  remarked  en  p(uuant  that  in  "  Martins  Zeilleri  Fidus  Achates"  etc.,  I'lui. 

1075,  "Augenbrillen  wider  den  iStaub"  (jrojiKlt^s,  protective  Klasses)are  meDtioned. 

2.  It  is  an  interesting:  fact  that  the  history  of  many  lithotomies  in  the  17tli  centuiy 

was  related  in  verse  and  illustrjited  witli  plates.    Harvey's  vivisections  were  als«> 
In  h'^xameters  1 
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)m  the  teetli  of  the  hippopotamus,  prohibition  of  the  extraction  of  teeth  In 
lant  women) ;  Johann  Palfyn  (1649-1730)  of  frbent  (obstetric  forceps); 
Manniks  (1652-1711)  and  otiiers. 

:,  Thk  Kmjlisii 

d  this  centiirj  for  the  tiret  time  enter  the  field  of  surgery  with  some 
pportaut  names.  Thus  the  following  surgeons  of  this  period  are  men* 
toned  : 

\       KicfiARi)  WisKMAN,  Ordinary  surgeon  of  James  I.^  (1603-1625),  '^The 

IWde  of  England  ",  a  bold  and  good  operator,  who  at  once  took  hold  of 

fvery   novelty,  including  the  ligation  of  Par*-,  which  was  at  that  period 

ittle  practised.     He  alwa3's  amputated  through  the  sound  parts,  favored 

le  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  and  still  employed  the  trepan  zeal- 

slvt  like  most  of  the  surgeons  of  that  da}*.     He  also  estahlislied  the 

ilications  for  beruiotomy   more  clearly  than  his  predecessors  [lud  done. 

illiam  Cowi>er  (1666-1700)^  a  famous  anatomist  and  surgeon,  who  also 

id  not  scorn  dentistry;  John  Thomas  Woolhouse  f H»50-173()),  a  famous 

It  ignorant  oculist,  who  travelled  from  place  to  place  (and  sc^wfied  with 

.ra  of  barley!);"  Alexander  (died  1660)  and  William  Read,  the  latter  also 

n  Qcun«*t ;  the  somewhat  later  Sir  John  Taylor*  (1 708-1767.  or  according  to 

thers  1703-1772  :  died  in  Paris  s  who  was  a  rank  charlatan,  and  others. 


Wiseman  (3625-1686),  s^ometiiiiea  called  Urn  **Par^'  of  Kugland  '\  was  \n  thp  service 
of  all  the  SUiart  kbijis  from  Charles  L  to  James  11.,  aiul  was  appuinted  iinVntttvy 
siirgeon  of  (.'hai  les  11.  in  IGGI.  After  an  cxten.sive  military  oxpt^denco  In  th*' 
Civil  Wnr  and  upon  the  continent,  he  st!ttlecl  in  l^ondon  in  UI52.  A^ctiordliut  to 
llaeiser  he  favored  prinmrj  nmpututlon,  especially  in  pvin-shot  woimda  of  the 
joints,  treated  aneurism  liy  compression,  and  was  the  tir^t  author  to  describe 
accurately,  and  to  employ  the  term,  tumur  albiis.  I'houjrh  ac(|UHiiit»*d  with  the 
pnictlce  of  I Igallon  of  vessels  Ut  control  hji'niorrlmge,  he  prefers  the  use  of  the 
'•Royal  IStyptic",  and  always  lias  the  actual  cautery  in  readiness  for  use  If 
'required.  Li^atiou  ho  thinks  requires  too  umch  li^ht  »nd  toif  many  nsslsiants 
to  be  nrdinHrily  used  in  buttles  on  hiud  or  sen.  Spreugel  says  tliat  Wlseumn  also 
|iractis0d  fla]i*am]intJition,  and,  according  to  Hockwell  and  Mastin,  the  first 
rricorded  operation  of  external  urethrotomy  for  the  relief  of  stricture  is  mentiout*d 
In  his  treatise  "(Jn  tlie  111  Cnnseqtieuces  of  Gonorrlura*'.  This  operatlou  he  says 
was  peiform»5d  by  Air.  Edward  violins  in  l»i5'J.  Wisomau's  chief  work  was 
entitled  *'SevcnU  anrgicni  treatises".  London*  157*).    (11.) 

lie  used  au  iusUumeut  whicli  he  called  a  "xystrum*'  lo  scarify  the  conjunctiva* 
WoolhouBt!  wan  iiculist  to  JanHs  11.  and  Wilhani  HI.,  and  atone  tJnje  physician  lo 
the  Hfispic*-!  desQuiuze-vingts  in  Paris,  where  he  delivered  lectures  upon  diseases 
f«f  the  eye.  lie  is  ^aid  to  have  proposed  the  ttperatiort  of  iiidectomy  hh  early  as 
1711,  thuu^h  it  was  first  performed  by  Cheselden  in  17i'8-  All  his  works  were 
wrlttiUt  in  Frcuclt.  Ilis  ''Dissertation  seavanto  sur  la  catarant'e  et  Ic  glaucomo 
etc/'  appimred  at  Purls  in  IGIMJ.  (IJj 
John  H'avJor.  or  '^'Hie  tUievalier  John  Taylor"  as  he  called  himself,  was  a  native 
of  Norwich,  a  fellow'stodent  of  Haller  tinder  Boerhaave,  and  a  man  l>y  no  means 
iicaorant,  though  a  thorough  charlatan.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  he 
travtdled  throughout  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  in  a  coach  covered  wltli  painted 
eycis  and  bearing  the  iuscripcion  ''Qui  visum  dat,  dal  vttanr',  lecturing  upon 
ciisettjMfs  of  the  eye^*  and  operating  indiscriminately  upon  almost  anything  that 
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Sr     'irrtfopiier  ^ren.  a  savant  as  well  as  an  architect,  in  the  year 

^7  ni»  -lit:  iRC  vo  JeTote  attention  to  the  injection  of  medicines  into 

::r     triuft^    i  ?uui«H:i:  specially   studied    in  the   seventeenth   centun*    and 

-r^trtiwi'.    jiaiu  -eseaj^d.     His  example   was  followed  by  Timothy  Clarke 

M.-;      AiL-aani   Lowi?r   t^l631-1691)   and  others,  and   their   experiments 

^;«4ii:«:u  a  i«uiou»cracing  that  the  same  efTects  followed  the  administration 

L    ^r*j:^>  .\v  :ui;»  m«?thod  as  when  they  were  given  per  os. 

^>.v  :'o  Jovriag  English  sui^eons  and  oculists  also  deser\'e  mention  here : 

Joan  ^Vooiiail.  Surgeon-General  of  the  P]ast  India  Company  in  IGlo- 
lau    lie   >i  :u«^  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1G15,  who  pub- 
sa«u    u   -.ii3l>  v«^  eilition)  a  surgical  work  entitled  ^'Various  treatises". 
^tiAK'ii  ^  uct'itr^ing  in  the  history*  of  amputation  ; 

X  Uowiiham.  a  surgeon  of  Oxford,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
.kUi\^u^  itx^  Xoiiems  to  practise  the  flap-method  in  amputation,  and  whose 
.^r^utou  i»  dctfcribed  by  the  surgeon 

Jaiu««^  Young  in  his  "Currus  triumphalis  ex  terebinthina'\  published 

u  !.ou\iv>u  iu  1679.     Young  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  wounds 

o«  :w  >i"Hiu,  with  other  works  on  surgery  and  anatomy.     His  "Medicaster 

:y<\iK*tiius '  was  written  in  reply  to  the  "Compleat  description  Df  wounds, 

A/^ii   li  i;eueral  and  particular"  of 

John  Bn>wn  (born  1642),  ordinary  surgeon  of  Charles  II.  and  surgeon 
«.s  Si.  ThoiuHs^s  Hospital.  The  latter  surgeon  also  wrote  on  tumors  and 
■  V  «.>»iuplcat  treatise  of  the  muscles  as  the}*  appear  in  the  human  body". 
!<^»a\ii»u«  U>Sl.  with  a  treatise  '^of  glandules  and  strumals,  or  kings-evil 
x^^cilui?;*  \  r\*lating  many  wonderful  stories  of  the  efficacy  of  the  royal 
u.»uv'h  in  curing  the  latter. 

Jv»hit  Colbateh,  an  English  apothecary  who  had  seen  much  service  in 
ihc  .uiHY  and  was  finally  admitted  to  membership  in  the  College  of  Phy- 
MV444"*,  publirthiMl  in  1605  "A  new  light  of  Chirurgery",  in  which  he  extols 
iho  H«(vahtHgO!4  of  a  vulnerary  powder  and  hot  water  in  the  treatment  of 
%ouikU  HUil  lui'inorrhagc.     He  also  wrote  on  the  gout,  alkali  and  acid  etc. 

Ill  16-2  appeared  *'A  treatise  of  113  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  eye-lids*'. 
u«U44Uy  MMiTihed  to 

Uii'hanl  Banister,  though  only  the  appendix,  called  ^'Banisters  bre- 
\it4i'\  ',  bolonj^H  pn)i)erly  to  this  author.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  said 
K*  tv  MX  KniiliHli  translation  of  Guillenieau's  *'Trait<'^  des  maladies  de  V  oeil" 
^\  V.  II.  Tho  "Breviary"  discusses  the  theor}-  of  vision  and  the  structure 
iiihI  \luonMrM  of  the  eye,  and  is  said  to  indicate  large  practical  exi)erience 
IhUm*!'  I  bun  profound  knowledge  of  ophthalmolog}'. 


^ilToirit  Ittrif.  \W  is  said  to  Iiave  made  an  incision  tlirougli  tlie  lower  lialf  of  tlie 
^Hitii«Mt  unit  then  depressed  or  removed  tlie  lens  witli  a  planoconvex  needle.  He 
aIwi  piofeHsed  to  eiire  strabismus  by  dividing;  *'the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique 
iuu"i'li*  of  the  eye".  Of  his  numerous  worlcs.  which  were  publislied  in  various 
UuHtiiiui'^i  the  earliest,  entitled  *'An  account  of  the  mechanisme  of  tlie  globe  of 
- ")",  Appeared  at  I^>n<lon  in  1730.    (II.) 
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William  Briggs  (1641-1704)  of  Noi-wich,  a  pupil  of  Viciissens,  suix^r- 
i&tendent  of  8t.  Thotnaa's  Hospital  under  Charles  II.  aud  ordinary  phy- 
sician of  William  IIL,  published  an  *^Ophthalmographia''  in  107C,  which 
was  highly  praised  by  Newton  and  other  savants.     H.] 

Even  among  the 

Tf,  Danes 

a  few  surgeons  gained  prominence  in  this  century.  The  peasant  Kaniit 
Thorhern  became  ^'famous*'  by  means  of  an  instrument  for  the  amputation 
of  Iho  elongated  uvula  (an  operation  at  that  period  considered  very  seri- 
ous), and  the  elder  Bartholin,  who  also  occupied  himself  with  surgery, 
€omniuuica.ted  a  knowledge  of  it  to  the  profession.  Besides  these  and  the 
Swede  Olof  Rudbeck,  Martin  Bogdati  (born  1031)  and  Heinrich  von 
Moiaichen  (about  1G65)  also  devoted  themselves  to  surgery. 


c.  Midwifery.  Gynfficoro^y  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

Midwifery  in  the  seventeenth  century  experienced  an  advancement 
similar  to,  but  moi-e  considerable  than^  that  of  its  mother  science,  surgery, 
from  which  it  began  now  to  emancipate  itself.  The  circumstance  that  it 
began  finally  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  midwivcs  (who,  however,  likewise 
experienced  the  benefits  of  improved  education)  into  the  care  of  men,  and 
these  simple  surgeons,  not  physicians,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this 
j&dvfineemcnt.  lu  its  scientific  aspect  it  was  promoted  by  the  acquisitions 
of  anatomy  and  physiology^  which  now  supplied  greater  light  as  to  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  sexual  and  parturient  organs,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  generation  and  development  On  the  other  hand,  the  invention  of 
the  obstetric  forceps  was  at  first  of  no  benefit  to  practical  midwifery',  since 
It  was  kept  secrcit.  The  17th  century  must  also  be  designated  the  century  of 
Tcrsion.  inasmuch  as  in  it  this  operation  first  received  general  acceptance. 

That  t hut  most  beneficent  8ur|cicBl  inatrument^the  forceps,  should  hnve  been  invented 
so  late,  eKpi;ciivllj  wtitfu  wc  consider  that  phyBieians  have  alwajit  uken  pleasure  in,  and 
disttni^tiislied  themselves  b3%  the  invention  of  mechanical  aidfl,  is  most  HStoniahin^ ! 
The  firel  itlen*  of  such  nn  itistrunicni.  however,  originated,  as  a  matter  (if  fact,  in  the  jear 
i/iT^i.  when  P.  Frnneo  designed  a  threebhided  specuhim  for  the  delivery  of  the  head 
without  ityury.  Bnt  it  wns  in  the  Hngnenot  famil^v  of  Chamherlen,  who  emiirrated  iti 
1569  from  Paris  to  i.ondon,  thiit  the  actual  forceps  was  invented  and  first  employed. 
The  originnl  eiiii«rant  was  William  Chamherlen  (died  15%»,  who,  as  J.  H.  Aveling* 

t.  A  passafstj  In  the  writings  of  Avicennu  (i>«0-i03T|  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
forceps  wer«  used  by  that  physician  in  the  diHivery  of  Irving  children.  If  so,  tho 
Instnnneut  never  became  common  amoii^  the  AniblanH,  and  all  knowledge  of  It 
had  dbnppeaied  long  before  the  days  of  C'hiunberlen.    (II,) 

*j  The  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  further  tlie  interesting'  libtoiy  of  the  (-hamberlen 
fatnily  and  the  forceps,  will  find  ample  information  in  the  little  work  entitled 
**The  niainbeilen»and  the  midwifery  forceps:  memorials  of  the  family  and  an 
^m»y  on  the  iTivenlion  of  the  in.Htniment",  by  .1.  H»  Avelin^  M,  D.  F- S,  A*, 
Chnrchlll.  lyondon.  188:.*.  An  interesting  review  of  this  work  by  R-  P.  Harris 
will  also  be  found  iu  the  "American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences*',  vol. 
teuty^  p^,  483-494.    iIL; 
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showed  in  1882,  had  two  sons  of  the  name  of  Peter,  the  elder  of  whom,  born  in  Paris, 
died  in  London,  a  member  of  the  guild  of  barber-surgeons,  in  1631.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Smellie,  this  Peter  was  the  inventor  of  the  forceps.  Chamberlen's  forceps 
was  fenestrated  and  had  no  pelvic,  but  a  marked  cephalic,  curve.  The  handles  crossed 
like  those  of  shears,  whose  form  indeed  served  for  their  model.  The  vectis,  hook  and 
fillet  were  also  known  in  this  famil}*.  All  this,  however,  was  carefully  kept  secret, 
for  patents  at  that  period  were  unknown.  Hugh  Chamberlen,  Sr.  (grand-nephew  of 
Peter,  the  inventor  of  the  forceps),  indeed,  tried  to  sell  the  instrument  in  Paris  about 
1670  for  10,000  crowns,  but,  beiug  unable  to  manage  the  test-case  submitted  to  him  bj 
Mauriceau,  he  returned  to  London  without  accomplishing  his  purpose.  At  a  later 
period  (1699,  having  meanwhile  acquired  a  fortune  b}*  his  instrument  and  again  lost 
it),  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Holland,  where  he  sold  an  instrument  (probably  merelj 
the  vectis)  to  Roger  Roonhuysen.  The  vectis,  however,  had  been  already  procured 
by  Samuel  Jansen  from  Hugh  Chamberlen's  brother  Paul  in  England.*  In  this  way  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  others,  who  on  their  part  again  supplied  it  only  for  a  high  price, 
and  in  fact  merely  furnished  the  vectis.  According  to  a  decree  of  the  Medico- 
Pharmaceutical  College  of  Amsterdam,  even  as  late  as  1746  no  physician  could  enter 
upon  practice  without  the  possession  of  this  dearly  bought'  instrument.  Finally  the 
deception  was  exposed  by  Jac.  de  Visscher  and  Hugo  van  de  Poll '  In  England  too 
the  forceps  was  already  known  to  the  obstetricians  Drink  water  of  Brentford  (IfiSJ*- 
1728),  Chapman  and  others,  though  this  knowledge  was  by  no  means  geneial.^  Thus 
even  seventy-five  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  invention,  De  la  Motte  was  driven 
to  utter  the  following  just  sentence  (expressed,  however,  conditionally  and  wrooglv 
directed  against  Palfyn)  regarding  the  action  of  the  Chaniberlens  and  their  aFsociatfs 
in  Holland:  He  who  keeps  secret  so  beneficent  an  instrument  as  the  harmless  ob- 
stetric forceps  undoubtedly  is,  deserves  to  have  a  worm  devour  his  vitals  for  all 
eternity,  "for  all  human  science,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  able  to  find 
such  an  instrument!"  Among  the 


1.  The  (probably)  genuine  Chamlwrlen  instruments  were  discovered  in  181:*.  at 
Woodhani  Mortimer  Hall,  n»?ar  Maldon  in  Essex.  Tliey  consisted  of  four  forceps 
(of  various  degrees  of  i)erfectionj,  three  vectes,  three  crotchets  and  three  fillets. 

•».    It  cost  1500-2(  00  gulden.     (H.) 

:\.  This  was  in  1734,  long  after  the  Chamberlen  forceps  were  generally  known  in 
England.    (IL) 

4.  (Miapman,  writing  in  17:J3,  says :  **  The  use  of  the  forceps  (Is)  now  well  known  to  all 
the  ])rincipal  men  of  the  profession,  both  in  town  an<l  country."  He  himscUf  had 
tlien  used  them  for  more  than  ten  years  at  all  events  ;  Drinkwater  left  a  paii  on 
his  death  in  1728,  and  (iiffard  had  employed  the  instiument  in  1726.  William 
(liflfard  was  the  earliest  writer  to  describe  and  (ie)nc4  tlie  midwifer>'  forceps  in 
17:U.  Chapman  mentioned  the  instrument  in  his  work  i>ul>lished  In  17X?.  but 
gave  no  plate  of  liis  own  instmnient  until  his  second  edition,  publislietl  in  17:i5. 
Palfyn  exliibited  liis  forceps  before  the  Acad<*mie  des  Sciences  in  Paris  In  1721. 
His  instnnnent  was,  however,  extremely  imperfect  —  the  blades  were  not  fenes- 
trated and  liad  no  lock  — and  it  was  not  until  Palfyn's  instrument  had  been  im- 
proved by  Dus6  of  Paris  in  17:r>  that  it  became  of  any  practical  use.  At  this 
period  tlie  forc<»i)s  had  been  emidoyed  by  Chapman  mt)re  than  twelve  years,  and, 
as  he  writes,  were  well  known  in  Englan<l.  It  is,  tlierefore,  ditticult  to  understand 
how  llaes<a-  in  his  last  edition  c<mld  write  *'To  tlie  fame  of  the  invention  of  the 
obstetric  forceps,  one  of  the  most  iHMieficent  inventions  ever  made,  no  one  has  any 
claim  except  Jean  Palfyn"  etc.  While  the  claims  of  the  Chamberlen  family  t«» 
tlie  original  invention  of  tlie  forc<'i>s  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  question,  there  can 
1m>  no  doubt  that  I'alfyn  was  ?iot  the  original  inventor  of  this  merciful  instru- 
ment.   (H.) 
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a.  Italians 
prominent  names  in  midwifery  are  remarkable  b}'  their  absence  in  this  as 
in  the  preceding  century,  and  even  incidentally  little  notice  of  obstetrical 
matters  Is  found  in  their  surgical  works.  The  "Libro  della  Commare'"^ 
(Manual  for  raid  wives)  of  Scipio  Mercurio  should  however,  be  mentioned. 
Among  the 

/9.  Spaniards 
also  the  subject  was  abandoned  to  the  books  for  midwivcs  (Pedro 
Nunnez^).  Whether  the  thousand  monasteries  and  nunneries  in  Spain  at 
that  day,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  births,  had  any  specially  unfavorable 
influence  upon  the  development  of  Spanish  midwifery  must  remain  an  open 
question.     On  the  other  hand  the 

y.  French 
are  especially  prominent  as  promoters  of  midwifery  in  this  centur}',  when 
the  predominance  of  France  was  marked  even  in  the  language  of  other 
nations,  and  especially  among  the  Germans,  in  whom  national  feeling  was 
almost  entirel}'  lost.  The  loose  morals  of  the  court  and  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society  had  at  least  the  good  effect  of  permitting  men  to  act  as 
obstetricians  in  ordinary  cases,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  simply  in  particu- 
larly bad  cases  requiring  operative  interference.  This  practice  was  diffused 
from  France  into  other  lands,  for  the  domination  of  France  in  "the  fashion" 
was  at  this  period  undisputed.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention  as  the 
successor  of  Bourgeois, 

MARiiTERiTE  (du  Tcrtre,  widow)  de  la  March e,  chief  midwife  of  the 
Hotel- Dieu  and  authoress  (1677)  of  a  catechism  for  midwivcs.  In  this 
hospital  too 

Francois  Mauriceau  (died  1719)  of  Paris,  president  of  the  College 
de  St.  Come, 

was  educated  up  to  his  subsequent  position  as  an  eminent  obstetrician.  He  deserves 
the  utmost  cre<lit  for  his  introduction  of  version,  for  his  management  of  placenta 
prai'via  and  of  separation  of  the  head  (tire-tete),  and  for  his  teachinjrs  repardinj:  the 
normal  course  of  labor  —  he  ascribed  the  more  difficult  labor  with  .boys  to  the  greater 
size  of  the  head  —  obstetrical  examination  etc.  Mauriceau  rejected  the  still  prevalent 
assumption  of  a  separation  of  the  symphysis  during  labor,  but  was  unacquainted 
with  the  minor  T>elvis.^  He,  however,  rejected  Ciesarean  section  on  the  living  woman, 
a  d**cisi<)n  which  met  with  decided  support  from  Pierre  Dionis.  —  Still  greater  repu- 
tation was  acquired  by 

Jl'les  Clement  (1649-1729), 

obstetrician  to  Mile,  la  Val litre,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  (in  imitation  of  her 
example)  accoucheur  to  the  queen  of  Spain  and  other  noble  ladies,  a  position  in 
which  he  greatly  aided  the  transfer  of  midwif<M-y  into  the  hands  of  men.  Beside  him 
we  may  place 

1.  Aooording  to  Eloy  it  was  Frances(.^o  Xunni'Z,  doctor  of  medicine  in  .\lcahi,  who 

pu\)n.shed  a  treatise  "  Del  parto  hiimaiio",  Saiivgossa,  163S.     dl.) 

2.  The  first  edition  of  Mauriceau's  "'rraiti'  des  maladies  des  fommes  grosses"  etc. 

was  imblislied  at  Paris  in  16G8.    (H.  i 
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GuiLLAUME  Mauquest  de  LA  MoTTE  (1655-1737)  of  Valognes, 

as  skilful  a  surgeon  as  he  was  a  famous  and  unprejudiced  obstetrician.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  was  a  defender  of  mild  methods  of  management,  and  especially  of  version 
in  contracted  pelves,  in  opposition  to  the  treatment  with  cutting  instruments  still  in 
vogue  during  this  period.  (He  also  recommended  vertical  elevation  in  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder). 

Philippe  Peu  (died  1707),  a  surgeon  of  Paris,  was  an  opponent  of 
Mauriceau  and  an  enem}*  of  Csesarean  section. 

Paul  Portal  (died  1703), 
who  first  proposed  version  bj  one  foot,  was  an  excellent  observer  and  a  defender  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  as  well  as  author  of  the  doctrine  that  face  presentations  coold 
be  terminated  without  artificial  aid. 

CosME  Viardel  (about  1671)  ;  finally 

Pierre  Amand  (died  1720), 
a  surgeon  of  Paris,  invent-ed  a  special  machine  for  the  extraction  of  the  separated 
head,  a  matter  which  frequently  claimed  attention  in  that  day,  when  version  by  tbe 
feet  was  in  its  bloom  and  the  forceps  were  unknown.     Among  the 

d,  Germans, 

with  whom,  in  spite  of  Koesslin,  the  practice  of  midwifery  was  still  denied 
to  men,  a  few  midwives  distinguished  themselves  as  independent  obsen-ers, 
particularly  the  gifted,  capable,  simple-hearted  and  pious 
Justine  Sieoemundin,  nee  Dittrichin  (about  1690), 
the  daughter  of  a  minister.  Falsely  accused  of  pregnancy  in  her  twenty-6rst  year, 
she  thenceforth  devoted  herself  to  midwifery,  and,  after  years  of  practice  in  the 
country,  acquired  such  reputation  that  she  was  called  to  Berlin  as  "Court  Midwife  to 
the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg".  She  recommended  rupture  of  the  membranes  for 
the  production  of  artificial  delivery  in  haemorrhage,  and  was  an  especial  advocate  of 
bimanual  version.  How  careful  an  observer  she  was  ma}'  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing extract:  *'It  may,  indeed,  happen  that  two  children  are  contained  in  one  bag  of 
water,  with  one  afterbirth  and  no  caul  between  them;  but  this  is  very  rare." — Aboot 
1700  Anna  EHsabethe  Horenburgerin,  nte  Guldenapfel,  the  daughter  of  a  regimental 
surgeon  of  Wolfenbiittel  and  subsequent!}'  a  midwife  in  Brunswick,  wrote  a  manual 
for  midwives.  —  Margarethe  Fiisz,  n^.e  Schiefelbein,  (1555-1625),  court  midwife  at 
Brieg,  was  a  famous  midwife,  called  even  to  Denmark  and  Holland.  Veronika  Iberin 
and  Marg.  Keilin,  as  well  as  the  physicians  J.  G.  Sommer  in  Arnstadt,  Ch.  Volter  in 
WUrtemberg,  Wolradt  Huxholz  (born  1(»19)  in  Hesse,  Ph.  Schoenfelder  in  Bavaria 
and  others,  wrote  manuals  for  midwives  in  the  seventeenth  century.  What  was  tbe 
usual  diet  of  the  lying-in  period  is  related  b}'  H.  Guarinoni:  3  A.  M.,  soap  with 
3  eggs  and  spices;  5  A.  M.,  \\  scrambled  eggs  with  chicken  broth;  7  A.  M.,  2  soft- 
boiled  eggs;  9  A.  M.,  yolk-soup  and  tonst,  with  a  swallow  of  wine;  dinner,  a  capon, 
some  roasted  birds,  a  partridge  and  finally  some  bread  and  spiced  wine;  1  P.  M.. 
confectionery  and  wine;  3  P.  M.,  roasted  capon,  fish,  bread  and  wine  (up  to  thia  time 
the  infant  had  nursed  at  5  A.  M.  and  1  P.  M.) ;  5  P.  M.,  omelette  and  wine  (the  child 
nurses  for  the  third  time);  then  supper  of  5-7  different  kinds  of  food;  7  P.  M.,  capon 
soup;  9  P.  M.,  the  child  nurses,  and  to  obviate  weakness  on  the  mothers  part  she 
receives  a  plate  full  of  confectionery,  bread  and  wine.  If  the  mother  wakens  about 
midnight  she  gets  some  more  yolk-soup.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  high  and  mighty 
mother  gets  rather  the  best  of  the  child ! 
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In  this  connexion  it  should   be    mentioned  that    the  first  recorded 
sarean  section  secundum  artem    occurred    in    the  seventeenth    e<.^ntury. 
Che  operation  was  performed  April    21.   IGKl  bj  the   surgeon   Jcremias 
trautmann  of  Wittenberg  in  a  case  of  hernia  of  the  gravid  uterus  with 
evelopment  of  a  living  child.     The  mother,  however,  died  after  25  days^ 
ad  after  the  uterine  wound  had  ah-eady  healed.     The 

£.     Dl'TCU, 

If  as  we  have  seen,  had  won  the  first  position  in  the  medicine  of  the 
veoteenth  century^  in  midwifery  also  took  at  least  the  second  place, 
leBides  the  two  Roonhuys^ns  already  mentioned  and  C.  van  Solingen. 
nel  Janseu  (about  1681)  and  his  rival  Dionysius  van  der  Steercn  (died 
691  ;  although  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  he  practised  midwifery),  Abraham 
5^'prian  (about  ICJ^O),  professor  at  Frnnceker.  Gerard  Ooris  at  Leyden  and 
|Ln  Bapt  Lamzweerde  ( about  168B)  are  worthy  of  mention  as  obstetricians 
Vroedmcesters*'.  who  were  always  surgeons  also).  One  of  the  most  emi- 
mt  obstetricians  who  ever  lived  was 

IIenubik  van  Devknteh  (1651-1724j, 
t  the  ag^e  of  seventeen  be  exchanged  ihe  art  of  the  eoldsmitb  for  the  pursuit  of 
edieine.  He  studied  in  Gr^ningen.  and  practised  at  first  in  Wiiwerd.  PVom  this 
iiice  he  travelled  to  Co^^enl^Mi:en,  Rud,  on  hh  relpm,  devoted  hie  entire  attefition  to 
idwif«*ry.  in  which  he  was  iilso  osuisted  by  his  wife,  Ht*  continued  to  proctife  the 
hsictrtcnl  art  at  the  Hajjue  until  his  death.  Devenler  wrote  <  KOI )  a  fomous  work 
itiiled  *"  Manuals  Operatien'' etc.,  which  acquirrd  icreai  populariij',  ei^  peel  si  11}^  in 
ranee.  He  deserves  special  credit  for  hi$  obfiorvations  on  the  normal  course  of 
regnancy  and  labor,  as  well  aa  the  lirin(j'in  period  —  he  bolda  ibal  invululion  of  the 
ittftts  id  ordinarily  completed  in  eight  daya  —  and  for  his  teachinps  with  recard  to 
«  minor  pelvis  (pariieularly  the  importance  of  the  pelvic  curve*  —  be  does  not 
ention  the  axis)  and  the  doctrine  of  version.  As  regards  the  latter  operation  he 
kcom mended  especially  tnrning:  by  the  feet,  but  employed  also  cephalic  version  before, 
shortly  after,  rupture  of  the  membranes,  resortinsjto  direct  traction  of  the  bead  until 
becamr  rngajjed  in  the  pelvis,  or  having  recourse,  if  neccsfiary,  to  external  aid. 
ment  of  the  prolap-sed  arm  he  rei^arded  aa  always  unnecessary  etc.  He  also 
d  instrumental  interference  as  far  as  possible.  He  speci£es  obliquity  of  the 
rui  fu  the  chief  cause  of  difBcult  labor,  —  Moreover,  '*like  a  genuine  Dutchman*', 
enter  sold  a  nostrum  to  relieve  false  pains, 

JoHANN    VAN    lIooRN    (l(j6l-1724)    of    Stockholm    was    of    Butch 
t,  but  a  student  of  Holland  and  France,  and  an  eminent  obstetrical 
jlloner  in 

C.  Sweden^ 
ally  in  Stockholm, 
n  addition  to  other  works,  he  wrote  (IT la)   a   manual  for  midwives  with  the 
rioDi  title  *'  Die  zwo  am  ihrer  Goitesfurcht  ond  Treue  wobl  1>eK>hnten  Weliemlllter 


From  Uie  time  of  the  Ancients  even  down  to  the  second  half  of  this  century  the 
nortiial  pelvis  was  believed  to  be  too  narrow  for  the  birth  of  the  child.  A  wldeii- 
\n)i  of  its  natural  proportions  to  the  required  size  by  a  st^paration  of  the  parts. 
I  espeeialiy  of  the  symphysla,  bei^injilngdurinj?  labor,  was  a^umcd,  a  doctrlue 
1  which  even  Par^^  and  .Severin  Fiiieau  (I5y7)  subscribed. 
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i^iphra  und  Pua",  and  won  for  midwifery  in  Sweden  a  position  of  respectabilitj. 
Van  Hoorn  acquired  especial  credit  by  his  obstetrical  investiiiations  and  for  teachini: 
the  safety  of  footling  and  face  presentations,  in  which  he  followed  the  doctrines  of 
Portal,  his  teacher.  He  likewise  regarded  the  replacement  of  the  prolapsed  arm,  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  version,  always  unnecessary,  and  was  the  first  who  bad 
•a  correct  idea  of  placenta  prsevia  as  the  cause  of  haemorrhage  during  pregnancy. 
(/'The  afterbirth,  which  in  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  has  seated  itself  upon  or  over 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  fastened  it«elf  there,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  mother" 
etc.).  — If  the 

English, 

by  the  invention  of  the  forceps,  proved  their  eminentl}-  practical  disposi- 
tion, obstetrics  was  yet,  on  the  whole,  only  slightly  developed  amonor  them. 
\V.  Salmon*  and  Nicholas  Culpeper,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  pub- 
lished manuals  for  midwives,  and  James  Primerose,  a  book  on  the  diseases 
of  women.^  The  great  Har>-ey,  however,  by  his  incidental  observations  on 
the  subject,  threw  English  midwifery  into  higher  relief.  [Walter  Needham 
(died  1691)  also  wrote  a  good  treatise  entitled  **  Disquisitio  anatomica  de 
forniato  fa»tu",  Loudon  1C67.] 

GYN.ECOLOOY 

was  frequentl}'  studied  separately,  as  well  by  physicians  (Herlicius,  1610, 
Joh.  Varandfleus,  1619)  as  obstetricians.     The  same  is  true  of 

1.  William  Salmon  was,  indeed,  a  fertile  medical  writer  during  the  last  quarter  of 

the  17th  century,  but  1  do  not  find  any  ob.stctrical  treatise  assigned  to  him. 
Probably  the  •'Kngllsh  Midwife'*  of  William  ^^tM•m(m,  published  In  1671  in 
Ix>iidon,  is  the  work  intended.  The  Chambeiien  family  were  active  obstetricians 
of  much  reputation  during  the  whole  17th  centuiy.  Peter,  the  inventor  of  the 
forceps,  attended  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  in  labor  in  l»i28.  Peter  11. 
his  brother  (1572-1026)  ;  Peter  111.  (1601-16«:n.  son  of  Peter  II.  and  generally 
known  as  *' Dr.  Chamberlen '*  (he  was  an  M.  I).);  Hugh  (born  16itt)»,  «m  of 
Peter  111. ;  Paul  (1635-1717)  and  .John  (died  1609).  likewise  s<msof  Peter  III.,  and 
Hugh  II.  (1664  1728),  son  of  Hugh  1.,  all  devoted  themselves  to  midwifery.  In 
spite  of  a  strain  of  insanity  which  seems  to  have  run  through  the  family,  tliey  all 
attaine<l  more  or  less  reputation  as  obstetricians.  Hugh  I.,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  translated  and  published  Mauriceau's  Midwifery  in  1(>72,  but  we  have 
uo  independent  obstetrical  writings  from  any  of  the  family.  With  the  exception 
of  Kaynalde's  translation  of  Koesslin,  which  he  entitled  **  The  By rthe  uf  Man- 
kynde "  and  published  in  1540,  the  earliest  obstetrical  work  in  the  EngUsli 
language  was  .Jann's  Woolveridge's  '*  Speculum  Matiicis,  or  the  Expert  Midwives' 
Handmaid,  CatiThistically  Composed",  which  appeared  at  I^ndon  in  1671.  An 
earlier  edition  is  said  to  have  been  published  at  Dublin  in  1670.  Culpeper's 
-'  Director  ob^tetricuni  *'  was  published  in  1681.  lane  Sharp,  an  English  midwife 
and  contemporary  of  Siegemundin,  also  published  in  1671  a  manual  for  midwives 
entitled  "  The  midwive's  book,  or  the  whole  art  of  midwifery  discovered,  direct- 
ing childbearing  women  how  to  InOiave  themselves  in  their  conception,  breeding 
and  nursing  of  children.''  The  book,  though  based  upon  a  ]>ractic«  of  30  years, 
is  said  to  l>e  extracted  largely  from  the  writings  of  French,  Dutch  and  Italian 
obstetric  writers.    iH.i 

2.  Primerose's  **  De  morbi?!  mulierum  et  symptdmatis "  api>eared  at  Rotterdam  in 

165.-).     iH.) 
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THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN, 

which  were  discussed,  among  others,  by  Michael  Ettmiiller  (Valetudinarium 
infantile,  1675),  Movius  (Felix  puerpera  etc.,  1675),  Dan.  Sennert,  le  Rat 
(1680),  Denyan  (1681),  Nic.  Fontano  (1647),  Walter  Harris  (De  morbis 
acatis  infantum,  1689),  J.  H.  Jungken  etc. 

3.    AHATOMT  AID  FHTSIOLOOT.   FATHOLOOICAL  AND  MIOBOSOOPIO 

ANATOMT. 

Normal  anatom}^  to  which  the  newlj-  created  microscopic  (and  patho- 
logical) anatom}'  was  added  in  the  seventeenth  century,  cannot  be  easii}' 
<^xhibited  apart  from  its  connexion  with  the  numerous  physiological  dis- 
coveries which  the  age  brought  forth.  Indeed,  the  seventeenth  century  is 
the  era  of  the  foundation  of  modem  physiology.  Besides  numerous  other 
discoveries,  this  century  produced  two  of  the  most  important  improvements 
and  most  brilliant  acquisitions,  which  have  ever  been  attained  in  the  field, 
not  only  of  physiological  knowledge,  but  of  knowledge  in  general — acquisi- 
tions, whose  grandeur  and  importance  for  general  medicine  have  not  been 
equalled  by  that  of  any  half  dozen  attained  during  thousands  of  years. 
We  refer  to  the  establishment  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  proof 
of  the  development  of  the  higher  animals  from  the  egg  —  truths  whose 
influence  upon  medicine  has  been  of  incalculable  importance,  and  whose 
discovery  strangely  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  single  great  and  gifted  spirit,  who 
thereby  created  the  modern  inductive-experimental  physiology,  and,  in- 
deed, we  may  say  called  into  existence  a  new  medicine.  The  great  dis- 
coverer and  indefatigable  and  conscientious  investigator  —  he  was  no 
savant,  for  these  scarcely  ever  mark  an  epoch  in  either  science  or  culture 
in  general  —  to  whom  we  owe  these  great  acquisitions,  which  to-day  appear 
to  us  so  familiar  and  so  simple,  was  the  Englishman 

William  Harvey  (April  1,  1578 — June  3,  1657)  of  Folkestone  in 
Kent.  The  eldest  of  nine  brothers  and  sisters,  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he 
attended  the  grammar-school  of  Canterbury,  and  at  fifteen  he  entered  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  visited  Padua  in  1501)  in  order  to  study  medicine.  Here, 
during  the  five  years  of  his  residence,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  Casserio  and  Thomas  Minadous  (1554-1004).  The  fact 
that  Fabricius  in  his  anatomy  paid  little  attention  to  the  heart  was  the  in- 
<lirect  occasion  which  led  Ilarvey  to  those  special  studies  that  terminated 
in  his  ever  memorable  discovery.  I7pon  his  return  to  England,  Harvey 
now  26  years  old,  married  the  daughter  of  the  physician  Lancelot  Browne 
and  was  first  appointed  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London 
f  1 009),  and  then  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  [at  the  College  of  I'hy- 
sicians  (1615)].  He  was  also  appointed  extraordinary  pliysician  to  the 
learned  and  whimsical  James  I.,  and  ordinary  pliysician  to  Charles  I.,  the 
fickle  son  of  this  theological  pedant.  To  the  latter,  who  was  subsequently 
beheaded  (Jan.  30,  1649)  in  the  English  Revolution,  Harvey  dedicated  his 
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chief  work.  He  was  also  a  busy  practitioner^  until  by  the  publicatioD 
(1628)  of  his  doctrines,  which  he,  however,  had  already  taught  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  since  1616,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  practice,  and 
was  even  regarded  as  demented.  Harvey  was  driven  from  place  to  place 
in  England  by  the  Civil  War,  and  thus  came  to  Oxford,  after  the  surrender 
of  which  to  the  Parliamentary  troops,  he  resided  in  London  and  its  vicinity 
with  his  brothei-8,  who  had  become  rich  b}'  commercial  pursuits,  and 
especially  with  his  favorite  brother  Eliab.  His  modesty  led  him  to  decline 
the  high  distinction  of  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (offered 
him  in  1654),  but  he  was  honored  by  having  his  bust  placed  in  the  hall  of 
that  society.  He  also  visited  Germany  and  Vienna  in  the  train  of  a  noble- 
man, and  on  his  journey  endeavored  to  convince  his  opponent  Hofman  in 
Altdorf  personally  b}'  experiments  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  He  lived 
a  modest  and  retired  life,  occupied  chiefl}'  with  his  studies  —  in  his  later 
years  he  busied  himself  particularly  with  mathematics  —  until  his  death  at 
a  good  old  age  in  London.  He  was  buried  on  June  26th  at  Hempstead  in 
Essex  (where  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  1795-1870,  the  reformer  of  ix>stal  affairs, 
also  died),  the  i^eer  of  the  great  spirits  of  his  epoch.  A  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Harvey  was  erected  at  Folkestone  in  1881,  and  on  Oct.  18, 1885, 
his  remains  were  placed  in  a  new  marble  coffin  and  solemnly  laid  to  rest  in 
Hempstead  Church  near  Saffron  Walden. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  fate  of  new  truths,  as  well  as  of  that  authoritT-Ioving 
age,  that  Harvey's  immortal  work  ("  Exercitatio  anatomica  de  motu  cordis  et  san- 
guinis") was  unable  to  pass  censorship  in  England,  and  therefore  appeared  in  1628 
(Harvey's  50th  3'ear)  in  a  foreign  countrj*,  viz.  at  Frankforl-on-the-Main,  while  his 
second  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  in  reply  to  the  younger  Riolan,  was  puhliFhed  at 
Cambridge  in  1649.  He  allowed  his  "Exercitatio  de  generatione  animalium"  to  be 
published  at  London  in  1651,  but  only  on  the  persuasion  of  a  friend.  The  earlier 
attacks  upon  him  had  made  him  unduly  sensitive  to  the  new  ones  which  he  anticipated. 
Other  works  from  his  pen  have  been  lost.  Some  manuscript  notes,  the  report  of  a 
dissection,  and  a  few  sketches  and  letters  from  his  pen  are  still  in  existence.* 

Refuting  the  erroneous  ideas  of  the  Ancients,  and  with  an  e\-e  upon 
the  teachings  of  Aristotle,  Galon,  Colombo  and  others  —  the  work  of 
Serveto  was  unknown  to  him,  while  Aristotle  and  Galen  were  cautiously 
opposed  —  but  on  all  new  points  proceeding  only  u|)on  purely  experimental 
methods'  Harvey  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  as  it  is  held  to- 


It  is  very  evident  from  Harvey's  section  on  "Parturition"  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  practice  of  obstetrics  and  g>*niecology,  employing  the  speculum,  dilating 
the  uterus,  removing  moles  etc.  Aubrey  reports  that  *'  My  Lady  Howard  bad  a 
cancer  in  her  breast,  which  he  (Harvey)  did  cut  off  and  seared '\  and  Harvey 
himself  reports  his  removal  of  a  sarcocele.    (H.) 

The  manuscript  of  Harvey's  original  lectures  delivered  at  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians  in  and  after  lrtl6,  including  his  earliest  observations  on  the  heart  and 
the  circulation,  were  rediscovered  in  the  British  Museum  in  1877.  Tlie  hand* 
writing  is  said  to  l>e  so  crabbed  and  the  lectures  are  filled  with  so  many  abbrevia- 
tions, that  no  one  but  an  expert  could  decipher  them.    (U.) 

With  this  object  he  investigated  animals  of  the  most  varied  classes,  insects  (even 
lice),  sea*animals  etc. 
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lay.  He  divided  the  citculation  into  three  sections :  the  lesser,  the  greater 
Lnd  that  of  the  heart  itself.  In  his  prolonged  investigations  he  made  use 
)f  both  warm  and  cold-blooded  animals,  but  differed  from  our  "exact" 
nvcstigators  of  the  present  day  in  not  describing  minutel}'  each  individual 
experiment,  but  contenting  himself  with  adducing  his  results  and  leaving 
o  deduction  its  just  place.  He  computed  the  mass  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
proved  that  there  must  be  a  circulation,  for  all  the  blood  could  not  be  em- 
)loyed  in  nutrition,  nor  could  it  all  be  newly  supplied  by  the  absorption 
)f  nutriment.  Of  ^-spiritus"  he  said  that  he  had  never  found  anything  of 
;he  kind  in  his  dissections.  He  still  lacked,  however,  the  intermediate 
x)nd  of  the  capillary  zone.  In  place  of  this  he  assumed  larger  porosities 
)f  the  flesh  and  vessels,  though  he  also  employed  the  term  'capillaries". 
[le  still  regards  the  heart  as  the  place  for  the  improvement  of  the  blood 
ind  the  renewal  of  its  strength,  and  calls  it  "the  sun  of  the  microcosm, 
:he  beginning  of  life,  the  household-god  of  the  bod}-,  the  author  of  every- 
thing, the  foundation  of  life".  Arteries  and  veins  differ  in  use,  function 
ind  thickness,  not  in  structure  ;  the  veins  contain  crude,  used-up  blood  ; 
;he  arteries,  concocted,  nourishing  and  perfected  blood  :  otherwise  they  are 
ilike  simple  channels  for  the  blood.  He  also  erred  in  many  subordinate 
points,  e.  g.  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  blood  driven  into  the  arteries  at 
?ach  systole  of  the  heart,  which  he  assumed  to  be  half  an  ounce  ;  but  even 
if  his  anatomical  description  of  the  structure  of  the  heart  was  insufficient 
xnd.  indeed,  imperfect,  he  was  certainly  the  first  who  introduced  the  heart 
into  its  right  place  in  the  circulation  in  accordance  with  its  mechanical 
>ignificance  and  action  —  an  advance  which  cannot  be  disputed  or  denied 
liini.  'I  he  main  facts  of  his  exposition  remained  quite  indisputable,  al- 
thouirh  in  his  own  day  they  were  heavily  assailed,  and  these  accessar\' 
matters  were  eagerly  utilized  as  a  means  of  attack.  Harvey  proved  "that 
the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  and  heart  by  the  pulsation  of  the 
ventricles,  and  is  sent  for  distribution  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  where  it 
makes  its  wa}-  into  the  veins  and  pores  of  the  flesh,  and  then  flows  by  the 
veins  from  the  circumference  on  every  side  to  the  center,  from  the  lesser 
to  the  jireater  veins,  and  is  by  them  finally  discharged  into  the  vena  cava 
and  riglit  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  this  in  such  a  quantity,  or  in  such  a  flux 
and  reflux,  thither  by  the  arteries,  hither  by  the  veins,  as  cannot  possibly 
Ix?  supplied  by  the  ingesta,  and  is  much  greater  than  can  l)e  reciuired  for 
rniTC  purposes  of  nutrition;  it  is  absolutely  nocessary  to  conclude  that  the 
blood  in  the  animal  body  is  impelled  in  a  circle.  . . ."  The  previous  doc- 
:rine  of  the  importance  of  the  liver,  and  oi*  the  "spirits"  in  the  heart,  was 
first  overthrown  by  him,  and  with  it  fell  the  four  immemorial  fundamental 
luniors  and  qualities.  -'Yoici  Harvey  !  Comme  an  jour  de  la  cremation,  le 
I'haos  se  dc'brouille,  la  lumiere  se  separe  des  tc'nebres  !  exehiims  Darem- 
jerg,  justi}'.  though  with  most  too  much  (J allien  magnilo(iuence. 

That    so    important  a  discovery,  which   cleared  up    the  ancient   and 
:irac-honored  obscurities  and  overturned  the  whole  physiological  and  philo- 
34 
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Bophical  foundations  of  the  medicine  of  the  past  (including  the  specob) 
novelties  of  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim)  by  certain  results  ga 
through  the  inductive  method,  necessarily  created  among  medical  nxnk 
opponents  and  partisans  in  great  number,  is  self-evident. 

Of  course  the  opponents  were  first  in  the  field.  Two  years  after  the  ippoi 
of  Harvey's  book,  which  was  founded  upon  the  researches  of  26  years,  sppcfl 
polemical  treatise  composed  in  fourtoon  days  by  danies  Primerose*  of  Borii 
pructisin}:  at  Hull  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  the  author  declared  the  imfcFiibS 
siirpassini:  the  Ancients  and  the  younger  Uiolan.  Riolan  himself,  of  coani; 
wDte  in  opposition  to  Harvey,  and  was  the  only  one  of  his  opponents  to  vhfli 
hitter  dei};ncd  a  rcph'.  In  Paris,  at  the  instance  of  Riolan  and  byadecrtei 
Faculty,  the  teaching  of  Harvey's  doctrine  in  lectures  was  prohibited.  Jj 
Pari.sanus  (died  Uli'.i  in  Venice)  of  Rome,  a  physician  at  Venice,  who,  like  Hi 
Imd  been  a  pupil  of  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  and  who  had  been  uppoa 
Uiolan  as  an  i;!noramuH  in  anatomy,  joined  the  physicians  already  mentlooei 
among  other  things,  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  heart  beat  when  perfectly  1 
less,  thai  blood  could  not  flow  }>ackwards  and  forwards  at  once  in  the  artt-ri'-ii.d 
Ijpatinj:  of  th»»  hoiirt.  no  sound  was  to  b«f  heard,  as  Harvey  affirmed,  etc. 

Kaspkr  H()>man  (1572-1(148) 
too,  the  savant  and  j»rof(i?.ssor  at  the  Nuremberg:  university  in  Ahdorf  and  sHi 
istic  ]ihysician.  wa.<  not  at  first  dissuaded  from  opposition  by  even  the  p^rsnoai 
an<I  efforts  of  Harvey,  but  at  a  latrT  ])criod  he  changed  his  opinion.  Hofnim  > 
iton  of  a  poor  blacksmith  in  Gotha,  and  remained  poor,  as  well  as  sick.  &!'•  h 
He  was  an  indcfHtigablc  worker  and  a  man  of  great  love  of  the  truth,  bui  rv 
his  mjiniu.Ts  and  tlierefore  greatly  disliked. 

V(»i»is('i:.s  FoKTiNATrs  Pi.emi'Hs  (1(H)1-1I)71)  of  Arasterdnni. 

]ir(»tess()r  in  I.ouvjiin.  on  tin.-  oiIut  band,  from  an  original  oppoiiiTt  of  H&:t* 
\vr..li.'  :iL::iln>t  1  )i*si'art«"'  also,  who  :iL:ri'tMl  with  tin*  now  theory  —  tiocam*' "i; -.^ 
a  complj^tt^  ariil  warm  sii]>p»)rtfr  of  bis  <loctrlni'. 

Ainonu  tlio  lar^r  niinii)er  of  coinpli'to  or  partial  opix>nnnts  itf  B 
Ih'Ioiijj:  :  J  nil.  Vt^slinir  :  Ca'cilius  Foli  <  Foil!.  Folius.  bom  at  IMlnc  in 
juofi*ss»»r  in  ViMiitv,  who  with  J.  »[.  Hau.  romlored  €»xei'lh»nt  serr 
iiicri'asin^  our  UiiowlodLri'  of  the  malleus  ami  the  nicnihranoiis  lahvrini 
cmIUmI  to  his  alii  in  tin*  prosfnt  dispute  an  accidental  case  of  ivrsi 
tt\'  llie  forMinen  ovale;  Peter  (Jasseml.  to  whom  a  similar  cast*  !iac 
shown  liy  a  ei'rl:iin  P.ivan.  and  who  also  .s^'leeied  it  for  tlio  h:isis 
o|i|)(»^iti«»n  :  \  an  der  Lin«len  ixnd  \\  J.  llartinaim.  wlicv  took  uptbos 
[)!iiliili>L:ir:illy.  mnl  el:unu'«l  the  joriner  in  ifT  -exercitalionc^"')  ihatl 
er;jif>   iir   .^nlonmn   iM»>s-«'.v<rd   :i   knowlrdLfe  of  the  circulation;    lis 

1  riinn-iM^i-  wa-iil'  ^•'••♦i-li  ili'-i-fiii,  liiit  ^mn  and  e»lnrat«'d  in  France,  llr  iro 
ill  ni-'iii-  iiif  at  MimiI  in'Ilii -r  in  l«il7  ami  »»ul»-t'i|iu'ntly  rainr  tt»  Kniilaiid.  «i 
M'tlli'il  ;i:  Hull  :iiii|  ai*i|uiri-(l  ili«*  iiM.ii;a;iii!i  of  a  >kilfjjl  jfliy>iiM:in.  In! 
|)io|ii.-i'(l  1,1  till'  Uiii:;  ihiii  ii  hi-  M.'iir-iN  wmiM  lii^tituti'  a  livtuie  in  Wisti 
or  I.MiMli.ii.  Ill'  rnn;»'ii«-i'  wnnlil  umcIi  tin' ^;inn'  linir  tinn's  a  wt-ek  witlw 
nii-iit.  lii-i  ai:-i'  ni:Mi\  \m'M'  'inii-iraiiii'il  to  u"  ••ut  <it  tlie  kin;!(U)Ui  to  leain  V 
1  «|i»  iii'l  mill  ili.ii  liJN  nii'iT  \v;j-  ai'i'i'|it»'(i.  riinirro<«*'s  " Kxevfitatioiirt 
iiiad\i'i>-iii:ii'-  i:i  I.ilmini  «li»  int»tu  «-i»iili>.  rt  ''in'niiilioin'  sanmiinis.  advi»r«a 
li-lnnini  H:u\i'iiiii  "*  wa-  liiiltli-iuMi  in  I.niidoii  in  UVMk  A  Duncan  rrimiTi 
«inr  nl  tlii"  oiilin.ii  \  iiji) -^i.-ians  i>t  Janirs  1.  in  Ml.'i.     (H.- 
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I  Giov.  Nardi  (about  1G5G),  a  ph^'siciati  of  Florence,  ami  Olatis  Worm 
^Wormian  bones,  1588-1054),  Fortunatus  Licetus  (Liceti^  1577-1057), 
3feBsor  at  Pisa,  Bologna  and  twice  at  Padua,  with  many  others. 

At   the   same    period    wficn    Harvey's   first   opponent  emerged   from 

Ibscurity,   ]m   first   important  and  o[ien    supporter   ai)peared.     This  was 

Terner  Rol6nk  (1599-1677)  of  Hamburg,  professor  of  medicine,  anatomy, 

>tany  and  chemistry  at  Jena.     He  was  subsequently  joined  by  Herm. 

i>nriQg.  and  tliese  two  outweighed  a  whole  liost  of  opixments.     Besides 

and  the  pliysicians  mentioned  above,  other  adherents  of  the  new 

rines   were   found   in   De  le  Boc^  (Hylvius) ;    Thorn,   Bartholin  ;    van 

leverwijck  (1504-1 647) ;  Jan  de  Wale  (Wah^us,  1004-1 G49),  of  Koudekerke 

Zcland,  professor  in  Leyden,  who  based  his  acceptance  upon  his  own 

avestigations :  Roger  Brake,  under  the  auspittes  of  Wale  ;   Hendrik  de  Hoi 

pgius,  1598-1679),  a  famous  professor  in  Utrecht;  Jac.  de  Back  (about 

1649k  a  physician  of  Rotterdam;  Joh.  Trullius  of  Rome;  Oeorge  Ent 

11604-1089)  of  Sandwich  in  Kent,  Harvey's  beat  friend  (who  saved  to  pos- 

mtj  his  really  grander  and  more  profound  work  on  Oenemtion)  and  a 

lyslciun  of  London  ;  Jean  Peciiuet ;  Paul  Marqiiard  SIe2;el  (Schle^i^el,  1005- 

|653)  of  Hamburg,  professor  in  Jena  and  Hubsequeutly  cit\  pliv^ifian  uf 

jiis  native  cit}-,  and  many  other  reputable  pliysicians 

A   bond  of  union  and  inti'rmediar}^  syst.»>m   between   tlie  artciics  and 
Bins,  unknowu  up  to  this  time  yet  (juitc  essential,  was  discovered  by  the 
it  Marcello  Malpighi  (1023-1094)  of  Crevalcuore  near  Bologna,  pre- 
ssor in  the  university  of  the  latter  city,  subsequently  at  Messina,  and 
till  later  ordinary  physician  to  the   Pope  at  Rome.     He  discovered  the 
ipillary  circulation  (1001)  in  the  lungs  and  mesentery  of  frogs,  and  in 
35  the  blooil-cr»rpusele8.      He   likewise   discovered  the   lung-cells,  the 
utancoiis  glands  and  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  skin  (rete  Malpigbii), 
rbich  latter  discovery  furnished  tbe  first  explanation  of  the  color  of  the 
>lored   racx^s.     After  Malpighi,  William  Molyncnx,  professor  in   Dublin, 
ved    the    cjiplllary   current   in   a   lixard    (108H),    while    Anton   van 
Buwenhoeck  fl6!ii-1723)  from  1688  onward  made  his  ohscrvntions  on 
be  larva*  and  feet  of  frogs,  on  eels  etc.     In  these  he  was  able  to  study  the 
ilood -corpuscles  (including  the  white  corpuscles)  more  thoroughly  than 
lalpighi  had  done.     Finally  William  Cowper  (1006-1709)  saw  the  passage 
the  arterial  into  the  venous  current  in  the  mesentery  of  the  cat  (1087). 
-The  capillary  connexion  of  arteries  and  veins  was  lirst  demonstrated  by 
Heans  of  injections  and  microscopic  observation  by  the  already  roeutifmed 
>m.  de  MurchtftLi  (1020-1088)  in  Padua  (who,  by  the  way^  was  so  devoted 
trepanning  that  he  even  performed  this  operation  for  syphilitic  eephalal- 
jja),  but  was  bt^st  bljown  by  Friedricli  Ruysch*  (1038-1731),  professor  at 
^nisteriUim,  the  farnnus  inventor  of  minute  injections  and  himself  a  skilled 

Bvf  icti,  nic«  Stromeycr  in  our  own  dii>%  had  a  diiuj^htcr  Kiiche)  (l(164-17ij0),  who 
I  a  imintur  of  flowers  and  idso  assisted  her  futlier,  hat  left  no  more  iminUags 
in  eblldrcn. 
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injector.  Ruysch  also  advanced  anatomy  by  the  formation  of  anatomies! 
collections,  one  of  which  was  brought  into  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great  at  an 
expense  of  about  $75,000.  The  Russian  transporters  of  the  collectioD. 
however,  drank  the  alcohol  in  which  the  preparations  were  preserved,  and 
a  portion  of  it  was  thus  ruined.  Ruysch  also  gave  his  name  to  the  tunica 
Ruyschiana  of  the  eye. 

The  doctrine  of  the  circulation  was  also  further  developed  by  Alexan- 
der Maurocordatus  (1637-1710),  born  of  Greek  parents  in  Constantinople, 
educated  in  Padua,  and  subsequently  Turkish  embassador  in  Vienna. 
Maurocordatus  also  investigated  the  mutual  relations  of  the  respiration 
and  circulation. 

Further  illustration  and  amplification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
resulted  from  the  more  cjyeful  investigations  into  the  formation  and 
structure  of  the  heart,  an  organ  which  every  one  —  including  Harvey 
himself — entangled  in  the  views  of  the  Ancients,  continued  to  consider 
subordinate  to  the  liver  in  its  importance  with  respect  to  the  circulation 
and  the  appropriation  of  nutritive  material  ;  for  no  one  was  entirely  free 
from  the  authority  of  Galen.  Nicolaus  Steno  (Stenson,  Stenonis,  St^nonius 
etc.,  1G38-1686),  at  first  a  professor  in  Coi)enhagen,  then  bishop  in  partibia 
of  Titiopolis  and  a  peripatetic  convertor  of  heretics,  first  proved  that  the 
heart  was  a  muscle,  and  that  eonseciueiitl}'  it  contracted  actively  and 
expelled  the  blood. ^  He  was  likewise  the  discoverer  of  Steno's  duct,  which 
he  found  during  his  residence  in  Leyden  and  Amsterdam. 

The  capacity  of  the  heart  for  contrnctioii  under  irritation,  even  after  death,  was 
shown  by  Joh.  Juc.  Hanler  k  lH.30-1711 ),  professor  in  Basel,  and  by  Pejer.  In  regard 
to  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  other  animal  motor  phenomena  (inoludin}:  even 
nutrition),  (ilisson.  the  successor  of  Harvey  in  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and 
sur^rery  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  tauiiht  an  ''irritability  of  the  fiber",  as  wt- 11  a.< 
of  the  fluids,  under  the  influence  of  external  and  internal  irritation  —  a  doctrine  dis- 
covered by  the  deductive  method.  These  irritants  alwiiys  elicit  motion,  but  only 
attain  to  the  consciousness  when  an  excess  of  tlie  irritation  of  the  fiber  upon  the 
nerve  (K-curs.  "  Life  expresses  itself  in  matter,  in  that  the  latter  acts,  moves.  This 
takes  place  throuich,  and  consists  in,  reciprocal  action.  The  jiround  of  motion  is  irrit- 
ability" —  such  was  the  essence  of  his  doctrine.  In  this  theory  he  was  the  pred<^ 
cessor  of  Ilaller.  who.  however,  w<'nt  to  work  inductively. 

Richard  Lowkr  (IG'-U-lCOl)  of  Tranmore  in  Cornwall,  practising  in 
London  (tuberculum  Lowori).  and  llaimond  Vieussens  (1641-1716)  of 
Rouergue,  professor  in  Montpellier  (Fossa  ovalis  etc.)  indicated  more  prP- 
cisely  the  position,  structure  etc.  of  the  heart,  while  Thomas  Bartholin' 
(lGir»-ir>80)  disputed  with  Olaus  Rudbeck  (1G30-1702),  professor  in 
T'psala,  the  discovery  of  the  intestinal   lymphatics  and  their  connexion 


In  j^eology,  whose  foundation  be  laid.  Steno  was  the  first  **  Neptunlst*',  while 

Ixjibnitz  was  the  first  '*  Plutonist". 
Son  of  Casper  Bartholin  Sr.  {l.lsn-HJL'j),  professor  in  Basel.    'JTlie  latter's  youupest 

son,  Erasmus,  was  also  first  professor  of  geometry  and  then  of  medicine  in  the 

same  city.    Thomas  Bartholin  was  the  father  of  Casper  Bartholin  Jr.  (1635-1738 , 

professor  of  pliysics  and  anatomy  in  Copenhagen. 
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witb  tlie  Ibomeic  duct  and  left  subclavian  vein.  For  up  to  this  time  it 
was  the  prevailing:  opinion  that  the  lympbatics  of  tbe  intestines  went  to 
the  liver/  since  it  was  assumed  that  the  chyle  was  absorbed  by  the  veins  of 
the  intestine  and  flowed  through  iht^ui  to  the  liven  This  error  was  dispelled 
by  tbe  triple  discovery  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestine  and  their  con- 
nexion witb  the  thoracic  duct,  on  the  one  hand,  the  uhyliffToas  vesselSy 
their  source,  on  the  other,  and  finally  tbe  thoracic  duct  itself.  The  first 
disco^-er)-  was  made  by  Rudbcck  in  1C51  ;  the  seooiid  in  1622  by  Caspar 
Aselli  (I5K1-1G26),  professor  in  Pavia.  The  latter,  in  one  of  tbe  viviaeclions 
«o  iVet|nent  even  at  that  time,  discovered  tbe  chyliferous  vessiils  in  Ibc  dog, 
while  Fabrice  de  Peiresc  (1580-1637),  a  wealthy  amateur  in  medicine^  by 

investigation  of  the  body  of  a  highly  fed  malefactor  two  hours  aft^r  his 

jution,  led  to  their  discovery  in  man.  Finally  the  discovery  of  the 
thomeic  duct  and  its  termination  in  tbe  subclavian  vein  was  made  (also  in 
the  dog)  in  the  year  t(i47  by  Jean  Pecquet.  (1622-1674)  of  Die[>pe,  profes- 
sor iu  Montpellicr,  and  Fellow  of  the  Academic,  who,  however,  thought  it 
a  vein,  Jan  van  Home  (1621-1670),  professor  of  anatomy  in  Loydeu,  in  the 
year  1652,  however,  first  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  same  vessel  in 
man.  Harvey  disputed  the  correctness  of  the  discovery  on  theoretical 
grounds.     He  too  must  bring  his  offering  to  prejudice ! 

Jobann  Vesling  (1598-1G49),  a  native  of  Minden  in  Westphalia  and  professor  in 
PaduA,  hud  discovered  the  thoracic  duct  jihortly  after  Pecquet.  Jacques  Mentel 
(iri99-lfi70)  confirmed  the  disco»i^rj  of  Asellt,  but  was  merely  h  wittiess  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  thoracic  duct,  not  Pecquet'^  predecessor  in  that  discovery^  The  EngliEb, 
however,  claiined  for  George  Jnlyff/  a  pViyeician  of  Cambridge,  the  discovery  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  for  tnuch  difference  of  opinion  exista  with  res^pect  to  the  preci^i; 
Ijersons  and  the  exact  dates  to  which  the  anatomical  discoveries  of  this  period 
belong. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  study  by  others  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie 

J  pie  men  tan-  circulation  of  tbe  lymph  and  chyle  was  associated  with 
iftrvey's  name  and  bis  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloody  the  same 
great  investigator,  by  bis  work  on  this  subject,  also  gave  the  permaiieiit 
foandatton  to  n  new  and  fruitful  cultivation  of  another  department — the  doc- 
trine of  generation  and  development.  His  ♦*  Exercitationea  de  generatione 
animalium''  etc.  are,  if  possible,  still  more  important  in  their  range  than 
bis  work  on  the  circulation,  but  are  far  iuferior  to  the  latter  in  precision  of 
thought  and  experiment,  are  not  free  from  repetitions  and  are  somewhat 
rerboee.  In  this  field  be  was  the  pupil  and  successor  of  his  master,  Fabri* 
cias  nb  Aquapendente,  whose  endeavors  he  c^irried  to  completion.  Harvey 
not  only  investigated,  like  Fabricius,  the  eggs  of  the  foisl,  but  also  tbe  em- 
hryoft  of  quadrupeds^  e.  g,  hinds  and  does  (on  tbe  latter  of  which  Biscboff  also, 


I.  ITpon  this  view  Helvetius  subsequent! j;  based  a  theory  of  intlaiiuiuitlon,  which 
.lean  EkfS^  of  Rouergue  met  with  the  assertion  that  in  auch  a  theory  capillary 
ubntruclion  only  l nowadays  'Uljrombosis*'  smd  "embolism  ")  came  Into  cortslder* 
alion. 

3.    WUarton  claimed  that  the  lymphatics  were  discovered  by  Jolyff  iu  16m    {Hj 
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at  a  later  period  made  new  investigations;,  and  thus  finall}-  arrived  at  bis 
famous  proposition  :  "  Ovum  esse  primordium  commune  omnibus  animali- 
bus  ".*  This  proposition  was  completed  on  the  male  side,  and  the  theor>'  of 
generation  founded,  through  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  spermatozoa  (ani- 
malcula,  1677)  b}'  a  German  student  in  Leyden,  Ludwig  von  Hammen 
(1652-1689)  of  Dantzig,  then  only  21  years  of  age.*  He  showed  them  to 
the  renowned  miscroscopist  Anton  van  Leeuwenhoeck,  originally  a  mechanic, 
subsequently  a  physician  of  Delft.  By  the  latter  the  semen  was  at  once 
installed  in  the  place  of  the  egg  in  Harvey's  theorem.  The  germ  of  the 
fiiture  soul  was  claimed  for  the  spermatozoa,  and  they  themselves  were 
declared  to  be  living  animals  of  both  sexes,  capable  of  coition  etc.  For 
.  this  reason  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  at  once  declared  the-  spermatozoa 
immortal,  while  the  truth  is  only  that  by  their  means  tlie  species  (as  we 
express  it)  becomes  immortal.  That  alteration  in  Harvey's  theorem  may 
depend  too  upon  the  actual  discovery  (made  by  Leeuwenhoeck)  of  sperm- 
cells  in  the  uterus  of  a  bitch,  while  in  the  egg  these  had  not  been  observe<i. 
According  to  Leeuwenhoeck,  therefore,  the  spermatozoa  are  transformed 
into  the  embrj'o,  while  the  eggs  merel}'  suppl}'  the  requisite  nourishment. 

Of  course  parties  (Ovists  and  Animaliculists)  arose  from  two  such 
opposite  views  (coiTCCt,  as  the  sequel  showed,  only  in  their  union),  and 
these  found  a  fruitful  subject  for  dispute  in  the  further  discussion  of  the 
history  of  development,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  mo<le  of  nutrition 
of  the  embryo.  Harvey  erroneousl}'  denied  all  immediate  connexion 
between  the  embryo  and  the  maternal  body,  and  endeavored  to  prove  this 
complete  separation  of  the  two  by  the  existence  of  the  egg-membranes. 
He  likewise  ascribed  little  importance  to  the  ovaries,  but,  like  the  Ancients, 
thought  that  fecundation  took  place  b}-  means  of  the  aura  alone.  Yet  he 
claimed  (correctly)  a  difference  in  the  pulse-beat  of  mother  and  child— at 
that  time  something  unheard  of ! 

The  egg-theory  (which  forever  deprived  the  theory  of  a  generatio 
ajquivoca  of  its  previous  estimation)  was  supported  at  once  directly  ami 
indirectl}'  by  a  number  of  important  anatomical  and  developmental  dis- 
coveries, which  gained  in  weight,  in  that  period  so  fruitful  in  new  author- 
ities, by  the  imi)ortance  in  other  directions  of  the  men  who  labored  to 
perfect  this  subject. 

Thus  light  was  thrown  upon  the  structure  of  tiie  testicle  by  the  famous 
anatomist  Nathaniel  Highmore  (1613-1685),  a  physician  of  London,  who 
described  more  accurately  the  so-called  corpus  Highmorianum,  the  seminal 

1.   "Omne  vivum  ex  ovo"  dews  not  cx^cur  in  his  book,  but  is  a  later  and  incorrect 

abbreviation  of  Harvey's  i)roi)osition. 
3.  Accordinj?  to  the  Dutch  (who  must  have  also  an  inventor  of  printlnp;  of  their  own». 

the  discovery  of  the  speiiuatozoa  was  made  by  .Joh.  Ham  (died  1723),  a  Dutch 

student  of  that  day. 
[Haeser,  on  the  autliority  of  Halbertsma  and  I-eeuwenhoeck  himself,  says  Ham* 

a  student  at  Leyden,  was  the  real  discoverer  of  the  spermatozoa.    (H.)] 
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lets  and  the  epiclicl3'mis.  His  investigations  were  supplemented  by  a 
rtain  Aubery  in  Florence,  while  Jan  van  Home  pointed  out  that  the 
-called  female  testicles  were  ovaries,  a  fact  previousl}'  affirmed  by  Stenon, 
ID  also  showed  the  muscular  nature  of  the  uterus.  Jan  van  Home  must 
►t  be  confounded  with  the  Swedish  obstetrician  Hoorn.  The  former  was 
»rn  at  Amsterdam  in  1621  and  died  in  1670  in  Leyden,  where  he  held  the 
»sition  of  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Kegner  de  Graap  (1641-1678)  of  Schoonhoven, 
physician  in  Delft,  proved  (1672)  that  the  so-called  female  testicles  secrete  no 
nale  semen,  as  had  been  hitherto  aFsumed.  but  are  ovaries  in  the  true  senile  of  that 
m.  similar  to  those  of  oviparous  animals.  Stenon  too  in  1H67  had  expressed  this 
iiiion  (Lauger).  He  pointed  out  tlie  follicles  still  called  Graafian,  which,  after 
pture,  form  the  corpora  lutea.  but  he  did  not  consider  them  the  ejrgs  proper,  because 
?  eirjfs  found  in  the  uterus  after  fecundation  were  always  smaller  ihan  these  follicles. 
»  believed  these  ejcjss  reached  the  uterus  throujih  the  tubes,  and  were  fecundated 
ly  by  the  aura.  De  Graaf  in  1664  also  instituted  the  first  experiments  on  the 
.•retion  of  glands,  by  tyin^  a  tube  in  the  duct  of  Wirsung  in  order  to  collect  the 
jretion  of  the  pancreas.  He  was  likewise  the  first  to  inject  vessels,  for  which 
rpose  the  physician  next  mentioned  invented  a  hardening  material. 

Jan  Swammerdam  (1637-1680)? 
>upil  of  Home  and  friend  of  Sylvius  de  le  Boe,  also  proved  the  ovarian  character 
the  female  testicle.*,  and  supported  his  views  by  comparative  obfei viitions  in  the 
mt  and  insect  kingdoms.  He  was  the  first  to  prove  that  the  queen  bee  was  a 
nale.  Special  light  was  thrown  upon  the  history  of  development  projier  by  the 
ndon  anatomist  and  physicinn 

Walter  Neediiam  (died  1691), 
o.  though  lie  assumed  intrauterine  respiration,  taught  that  nutrition  was  effected 
blood  from  the  placenta,  and  distinguished  the  fa'tal  and  mat«'riial  divisions  of  the 
ter  orirnn.  He  was  acquainted  also  with  the  umbilical  vesicle,  the  changes  of  the 
>gnant  uterus  etc.  The  great  investigator  Malpighi  too  again  utilized  the  micro- 
)pe  in  the  history  of  development. 

Charles  Drelincourt  (UJ:>r;-161)7)  of  Paris, 
)fessor  in  Leyden,  held  that  fecundation  took  place  in  the  uterus,  and,  in  opposition 
the  doctrine  of  the   Ancients,    demonstrated    the    viability   of  tlie    eight-months 
tus.  while 

NicoLAUS  Hoboken  (ir»82--l()78), 
>fe.«;sor  in  Utrecht  and  Harderwyk   (about  1G61)),  described   more  accurately,  and 
lineated.  the  placenta  and  envelopes  of  tlie  ovum. 

On  the  side  of  Harvey's  egg-theory  was  arrnyed  too  the  versatile  partisan  Franc, 
di  ( IfVJfi-inO?),  naturalist,  pliysieian  of  Cosmo  11.  of  Tuscany,  and  poet.  With 
"uwenhoeck  and  Swammerdjiin  he  opposed  tlie  generatio  a^quivoca.  Beside  him 
od.Tohann  Bohn,  Theodor  Kerkiing  (  1»'.40-1G1).» ;  valviila?  Kerkriiigii.  va.^^a  vasorum), 
IHnk,  Caspar  Bartholin,  Jr  ,  who  was  the  first  to  prove  the  discharge  fronj  the 
lale  genitalia  (heretofore  consideicd  female  semen)  to  be  vaginal  and  uterine 
icus;  Claude  Perrault,  who  was  also  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  Pans|iermism, 
inc.  Maria  Nijirisoli  (1688-1727),  profes.sor  in  Ferrara,  and  finally  Antonio  Vallls- 
ri  (1661-1730),  professor  in  Padua,  whose  arguments  against  the  functions  of  the 
rrmatozoa  (he  considered  them  merely  transient  visitors,  because  he  had  found 
m  in  the  discharged  vaginal  mucus)  met  with  much  sympathy  at  that  period  and 
er;  and  some  others. 
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Ainonjr  tiie  opponents  of  Ilarvej,  or  followers  of  Leeuwenboeck^s  seminal 
doctrine,  we  must  mention:  Nic.  IlarUoeker  (165G-1725)  of  Amsterdam,  for  a  time 
professor  in  Heidelberg,  who  held  that  the  air  was  filled  with  animalcula,  which 
settled  upon  plants,  and  passed  thence  into  infusions,  where  thej'  were  then  found 
with  the  microscope  ;  Fran9ois  Plantnde  (about  1609),  who  portrayed  the  spermatozoa 
in  the  form  of  homuncnli :  Martin  Lister  (1638-1711).  who  rejjarded  their  movements 
as  excitors  of  the  sexual  or^iasm,  and  thus  of  sexual  pleasure:  Ilieronj-mns  Barbatns 
(about  1676),  who  still  clunjr  to  the  ancient  theory-  of  the  mixture  of  the  male  and 
female  semen;  Phil.  Jak.  Hartmann;  (liov.  Maria  Lanci.si ;  Girolamo  Sbaraglia 
(1641-1710),  professor  in  Bologna,  and  many  others.  Among  the  latter,  however,  wo 
must  distinguish  Nicolas  Andry  (1658-1712),  who  correctly  affirmed  the  entrance  of 
the  spermatozoa  into  the  ovum,  but  erred  in  believing  that  they  developed  themselves, 
and  in  holding  that  they  might  penetrate  into  the  body  from  the  surrounding  air. 
lie  already  observed  that  boys  before  pubert}*  and  patients  suffering  from  gonorrhcra 
had  no  spermatozoa. 

In  connexion  with  the  investigations  concerning  the  circulation  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle,  whose  modus  operandi  was  disclosed  through  the  discover}- 
of  valves  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  by  Swammerdam.  Gerard  Blaes  (professor 
in  Amsterdam,  died  16G2)  and  Kuysch,  stand  the  numerous  discoveries 
with  respect  to  the  glands.  Thus  Thomas  Wharton  (1GI0-1G73),  professor 
in  Oxford,  who  was  almost  the  earliest  to  devote  attention  to  the  general 
theory  of  tlie  glands,  discovered  the  duct  called  after  him  Wharton's  duct. 
He  considered  the  ligamenta  rotunda,  though  not  hollow,  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  female  testicles,  and  the  tubes  as  passages  whicli  facilitated 
the  fecundation  of  the  female  semen  by  the  male.  P'rancis  Glissou  (1597- 
1671)  investigated  especially  the  liver,  though  the  same  had  been  done 
before  him  by  Adrian  van  den  Spieghel  of  Brussels,  professor  in  Padua 
(1578-1 G25).  Glisson  taught,  however,  that  the  lymph  was  secreted  by 
the  nerves  as  well  as  by  the  smallest  arteries.  Anton  Nuck  was  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  injection  of  the  lymphatics  with  quicksilver,  and 
studied  excellently  the  doctrine  of  the  glandular  system.  Needham  and 
Stenson  discovered  the  excretory  duct  of  the  parotid  :  August  Quirin 
Rivinus  (German,  Bachmann),  that  of  the  sublingual  gland,  though  the 
latter  discovery  was  also  ascribed  to  Casp.  Bartholin  Jr.  Johann  Conrad 
Peyer  (1653-1712),  a  physician  of  Schaffhausen,  and  Joh.  Conrad  Brunner 
(1G53-1727)  of  Regensburg,  professor  in  Heidelberg,  discovered  the  intesti- 
nal glands,  which  bear  their  names.  The  excretorj'  duct  of  the  pancreas 
was  discovered  in  the  dissecting  room  of  A'csalius  at  Padua  by  his  prosector 
Georg  Wirsung^  of  Bavaria  (assassinated  by  a  physician  at  his  own  door, 
in  1643)  and  Moritz  Hoffmann  (1621  1698)  of  Fiirstenwalde  in  Branden- 
burg, subsequently  professor  in  Altdorf  Hoffmann  in  1642  had  discovered 
the  so-called  duct  of  Wirsung  in  the  fowl  and  j)ointed  it  out  to  WMrsung, 
who  then  described  the  duct  in  man  as  his  own  discover}*.  The  Roman 
professor  Antonio  Pacchioni  (16G5-172G)  of  Reggio  described  the  so-called 


1.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Christopher  Wirsung,  who  wrote  a  famous  dispensa- 
tory in  1.08. 
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Paochionian  glands  :  Clopton  Havers  (about  ICilU  t,  a  phj'sicitm  of  London, 

the   sO'Called   s^^novial  glands.     The   glands  of  the   sexual   organa   wery 

described  bj  William  Cowper,  tliough  the  so-called  (/owper's  glands  had 

been  aln^ad^-  seen  by  Mcry  and  their  iixistence  hud  been  eonflrroed   by 

Duvernej.     Alexia  Littre  (1058-1726%  n  physician  of  Paris  and  member 

of  the  Aeademie  (he  devised  in  1710  a  method  for  establishint":  an  artificial 

anus,'  which  has  since  home   his  name),  described  tI)o  glands  (Tyson  s), 

which  were  more  thorougiily  made  out  by  Edward  Tyson  (born  1651), 

professor  of  anatrmiy  in  London.     Caspar  Bartholin  described  the  glands 

which   bear  his  name,   though   they   had  been  previously  discovered   by 

Duverney   in   the   eow.     By   this   discovery  of  the  glands  of  Bartholin, 

the  long  dispute  regarding  the  female  semen,  i,  e.  the  origin  of  the  fluid 

secreted  by  the  female  during  coitus  and  regarded  as  semcn^  was  at  least 

partially  settled.     Guillaume  des  Noues  in  1681  saw  the  so-called  ovula 

Nabothi,  subsequently-  again   discribed    by   Martin    Naboth    (1G75-1721), 

professor  of   chemistry   in    Leipzig,     Heinrich    Meibom    (1038-1700;   of 

Liibeck.  professor  in  HelnisUidt,  discovered  the  glands  of  the  eye- lids  which 

bear  his  name.     Lorenzo  Bellini  rendered  good  service  in  explaining  the 

struoturo  of  the  kidneys. 

Works  devoted  to  untitomicnl  studies  (besides  those  of  the  ICth  century)  were 
«ull  in  vogue.  Among  tho  Aiithora  of  these  we  tnay  metitlon  :  Jnh.  Rioliiii  Jr. 
(Anatominseu  nnthropogmphiii  et  o^teolocia,  Parts,  1626,  Encheiridiutxi  nnntointcaii], 
l(J4fi);  G.  Bidloo  ^Anaiomia  hiimani  corporis,  with  105  plates.  A msierdam,  1685. 
Thesft  plate*  were  used  hy  William  Cowper  in  bis  "Anatomy  of  human  bodiea", 
Oxford,  1698,  Cowper  mprelj  auppljini:  the  text  and  adding  9  indifferent  plates  oi  bis 
own) ;  M.  Ly*er  (Culter  aiiatomicufl.  sen  method ns  hnmaria  incidendi  corpora,  Copen- 
hagen, I65?l  —  ft  iriiide  to  dissection  ►:  Thomas  Bartholin  ( Anatoraia  reformaia  etc., 
H51);  Thomas  Verheyen  (Analomift  corporis  humani,  Louvain.  1083);  Joh.  Vesling 
(Syntagma  anatomicum,  16!^H);  Spiejfhel  ( De  hurnani  corporis  fabriva  ctim  tubuhs, 
Venice,  1627);  Nathaniel  Iliglimore  (Corporis  humani  disqui^itio  anatomica  cum  18 
tabolis.  1651);  John  Browne  (Mvoirraphia  nova  etc,  with  37  plates  by  R.  Wliyle» 
London,  16fi4).  ordinary  Burgeon  of  Charles  IL;  Pieter  Paaw  (Pavius;  Primitiffi 
anatomicie  de  bumani  corporis  opsi bus,  1615);  Leeuwenhoeck  ( Anatomia,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1687>;  Ruysch  (Thesauruii  anatomicus  cum.  fip.  a;n.,  1701  I ;  Giulio  Casfterio  fTobuIn? 
anaiomicie  78  —  20  of  them  Buppiied  by  Dan.  Bucretiua  of  Breslau.  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main,  Merian,  IG32);  Dom.  de  Marcbeiti  (Anatomia,  1652);  Malpighi  (Epistola  de 
linnrnat  Bologna,  1B65);  Severini,  Jasohtii  et  CabroHi  varia  opuscula  anatomica, 
Frankfort,  16G8.  One  of  the  most  widely  used  handbooks  of  anatomy  was  *'  L*  anato- 
tnic  de  f  homme*'  (Paris,  1690}  of  P,  DioniSj  which  contained  the  doctrine  of  the  cir- 
culation and  was  translated  into  other  languaire;:,  even  into  Chinese;  Carlo  Cenio 
(Co|cnitione  de  mascoH  del  corpo  humano  per  il  desifcno  opera  di  C.  Cesio  Am.  y, 
We«terhoat  formio,  Romae,  1697,  with  18  plates)  etc.  etc-  [To  whom  we  may  add 
Alexander  Read'  (The  manual  of  the  anatomy  or  diBsectioD  of  the  body  of  man, 

1,  Colototny,  which  was  first  performed,  however,  by  Plllore  and  Duret  in  1776. 

2.  llie  Catalogue  of  tlie  Ubrary  of  the  Surgeoti-GeiieraPf*  Office  mentions  a  work 

entitled :  *'  Read  or  Rbead  i  A.)  -tttnaroyfititpiu  \4v(/fnu7:{v7^.  Or  a  description  of 
the  body  of  man.  By  artificial  figures  representing  the  members,  and  fit  terms 
expressing  the  same,  n.  p.,  1 816/'    Is  this  an  earlier  edition  of  Uie  same  work  ?  (HO 
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16!U);  H.  Crooke  {Aftxpoxotrfioypa^ia^  —  A  description  of  the  body  of  man,  Lon- 
don, 1631,  2d.  ed.);  Thomas  Winston  (1575-1655;  Anatomical  lectures  at  Gresham 
College,  1659);  Robert  Bayfield  (Exercitationes  anatomico;  etc.,  lf>60):  ^ir  Charles 
Scarborou};h  (Syllabus  musculorum,  1676);  Walter  Charlton  (Three  anatomic  lectures 
etc.,  1683);  Samuel  Collins  (Systema  anatomicum  etc.,  1685);  Thomas  Gibson  (The 
anatomy  of  human  bodies  epitomized,  1684);  James  Keill  (The  anatomy  of  the  humiD 
body  abridged,  1698),  and  the  writers  on  special  anatomy :  Francis  Glisson  ( Anatomia 
hepatis  etc.,  1654);  Thomas  Wharton  (1610-1673;  Adeno^raphia,  1650):  Thomas 
Willis  (1622-1675;  Cerebri  anatome,  1664);  Clopton  Havers  ^Osteolopia  nova,  1601); 
Henry  Ridley  (Anatomy  of  the  brain  etc.,  1695).     H.] 

A  highly  important  doctrine  and  discovery  buried,  alas,  in  numerous 
quartos,  but  which  should  be  considered  in  patholog}'  quite  equal  to  that 
of  Harve}*  in  physiology,  was  brought  forward  by  Conrad  Victor  Sclmeider 
(1614-1680)  of  Bitterfeld  in  Saxony,  professor  in  Wittenberg  (after  1639), 
as  the  result  of  his  extremel}'  careful  investigations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose. 

He  demonstrated  anatomically  and  clinically  that  it  was  not  the  braiu,  but  ihis 
membrane,  which  secreted  the  mucus  discharged  in  disease,  and  by  this  inductite 
explanation,  which  seems  to  us  now  so  simple  and  8elf-evident,  overthrew  at  once 
and  forever  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Ancients  with  regard  to  the  numerous  cataribal 
diseases. 

The  other  departments  of  anatomy  likewise  experienced  a  more  refined  physio- 
logical elaboration,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed.  On  all  sides,  however,  the 
ideas  of  the  Ancients  still  clung  to  their  ascendancy,  and  were  never  easy  to  set  aside, 
while  now,  as  in  all  a^es,  new  errors  appeared  frequently  in  place  of  the  old,  the  result 
of  the  doubtful  interpretation  of  new  discoveries.  Still  the  overplus  of  truth  contin- 
ued to  be  quite  considerable.  Thus  e.  g.  Willis,  who  won  for  himself  great  credit  by 
hid  investigation  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  the  brain  (he  described  the 
ganglia),  as  well  as  by  hi.s  comparative  study  of  the  brains  of  animals,  declared  that 
the  conduction  of  the  spirits  (in  the  form  of  a  humor  supposed  to  exist  in  the  nervefi) 
belonged  to  the  nerves,  (which  were  considered  hollow),  but  that  the  secretion  of  thebe 
spirits  was  a  function  of  the  brain,  although  he  understood  each  special  part  of  the 
latter  (by  the  way  nothing  new)  to  be  the  seat  ol  a  definite  function,  just  as  we  do 
to-day.  .Moreover  he  greatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain  (a  .(tul)j('ct  also  enriched  b^'  Wepfer),  and  regarded  the  sinuses  as  veins,  while 
Sylvius,  on  the  contrary,  whose  name  continues  associated  with  several  parts  of  the 
brain  even  to  the  present  day,  considered  them  direct  anastomoses  with  the  arterie*. 
Dieniprbroeck  still  looked  upon  the  brain  as  an  organ  for  the  secretion  of  mucus,  just 
as  the  Ancients  did,  but  Malpighi,  who  .««tudied  the  cortical  matter  with  especial 
thoroimhnt'ss  leven  with  the  microscope),  interpreting  the  ganglia  erronetn^lT. 
declared  it  to  be  glandular  in  its  eharactt-r.  Hence  he  considered  it  specially 
adapte<l  to  the  secretion  of  the  ''vital  spirits,  spirits  and  nervous  spirits"  —  ot  that 
neither  purely  fluid,  nor  yet  simply  volatile,  i)rincij»le  of  life,  concerning  the  actual 
exi.stence  of  which,  after  this  discovery  ^or  false  ob^ervation )  of  Malpighi.  no  further 
doubt  ever  made  its  u))pe:irunce.  liiaes  erroneously  derived  the  nerves  from  the  dura 
mater,  but  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  spinal  cord  with  some  correct  observations. 
SwamnK.rdam  described  more  completely  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain,  while  I^euwen- 
hoeck,  on  the  other  hand,  who  made  use  of  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  taught  the 
recognition  of  the  great  vascularity  of  the  cortical  matter  —  the  Ancienta  from  the 
time  of  .Aristotle  had  considered  the  brain  non-vascular  —  and,  misinterpreting  the 
varicosities  of  the  nerves,  believed  the  medullary  substance  to  be  composed  of  innnm- 
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Table  globules.  The  best  and  most  complete  description  of  the  central,  and  in  part 
klso  of  the  peripheral,  nervous  system,  was  furnished  by  Vieussens.  Gottfried  Bidloo- 
1649-1713),  a  physician  of  Amsterdam,  composed  some  bad  text  for  the  highly 
>rai8ed  plates  of  the  artist  Gerard  de  Lairesse.  The  latter,  as  already  remarked,  were 
nade  use  of  by  Cowper,  who  did  not  sufficiently  indicate  their  source.  Glisson 
;laimed  to  have  observed  that  the  nervous  fluid,  now  generally  accepted  in  the  nerves- 
which  latter  were  considered  hollow,  and  connected  with  the  brain  or  its  cavities)^ 
lad  an  actual  existence,  while  Wharton  thought  the  nerves  and  glands  connected 
rith  each  other,  and  even  reckoned  the  glands  among  the  nerves.  Henry  Ridley  (at 
he  close  of  the  century)  and  others  assigned  nerves,  as  well  as  muscles,  to  the  dura 
nater,  and  Baglivi  at  once  utilized  these  supposed  muscles  to  explain  the  movements' 
>f  the  brain,  while  Pacchioni  considered  the  dura  mater  a  kind  of  heart  for  the  vital 
pirits.  In  this  conclusion  Lancisi,  a  pupil  of  Riva  (1627-1677)  of  Asti,  agreed,  and 
le  even  assigned  muscles  to  the  ganglia.  It  was  believed  that  by  the  motions  of  the 
)rain  the  nervous  fluid  or  vital  spirits  was  driven  into  the  hollow  nerves,  and  that 
lensation  etc.  was  produced  by  contraction  and  relaxation,  like  muscular  movement. 
This  doctrine  of  the  movement  of  the  nerves  was  first  overthrown  by  Haller.  After 
hese  investigations,  the  results  of  which  were  rashly  assumed  to  be  unquestionable, 
he  doctrine  of  the  vital  spirits  continually  acquired  greater  prevalence,  and  finally 
uled  pathology  with  absolute  sway.  Franc.  Giuseppe  Borri  of  Milan,  who  has  been 
ilready  mentioned,  analyzed  the  substance  of  the  brain  (1669),  and  found  in  it  25  per 
;ent.  of  fat.  How  carefully  and  thoroughly  they  went  to  work  at  these  investigations 
>n  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  body  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Francois 
.^ourfour  du  Petit  (1664-1741),  who  belongs  chiefly  to  the  18th  century,  asserted  that 
n  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  nervous  fibres  decussate  freely.  Petit  also  in  1727 
iras  the  first  to  divide  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  for  purposes  of  experiment. 
lelmont  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  peripheral  motor  nerves  were  also  sensitive 
o  pain. 

In  the  investigations  of  the  organs  of  sense  also,  and  of  the  physico-physiological 
conditions  of  perception  by  means  of  these  organs,  the  same  care  is  everywhere 
aanifcsted.  Thus  the  most  important  discoveries  relative  to  the  structure  and  function 
>f  the  eye  were  made  at  this  period.  Ruysch  (tunica  Ruyschiana,  the  ciliarj'  nerves,, 
he  venae  vorticosae)  and  Leeuwenhoeck  (the  lens)  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the 
ortner.  and,  in  respect  to  its  function,  the  fundamental  laws  of  sight  were  then 
tstablished  for  all  time.  The  great  physician  and  astronomer  Job.  Kepler  (1571-1630), 
►f  Weil  in  Wiirtenjberg,  who  found  consolation  in  poetry  for  his  material  distress, 
aught  in  1604  the  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  lens  as  a  part  of  the  optic  system. 
>f  the  eye,  and  thus  overturned  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Ancients  which  had  here- 
ofore  prevailed,  that  sight  took  place  by  means  of  the  lens.  lie  also  explained  the 
•ause  of  short  and  far-sightedness,  the  function  of  the  retina^  etc. ;  the  Jesuit  Christoph 
>cheiner  in  Vienna  (died  1650)  demonstrated  the  image  upon  the  retina,  studied  the 
notions  of  the  pupil  and  the  clmiitres  of  curvature  of  the  lens  in  accommodation  etc. ; 
Jescartes  compared  the  eye  to  a  camera  obscura,  explained  how  objects  weie  seen 
trect  and  single.  Edm.  Mariotte  (died  ir»84;  he  brought  forward  the  so-called 
■  Mariotte's  law"  in  1676),  prior,  and  a  member  of  the  Academic  at  Paris,  on  the 
►ther  hand  erroneously  located  vision  iii  the  choroid  membrane  (Peiresc  had  ussipnrd 
t  to  the  vitreous  body)  and  demonstrated  the  blind  spot.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
lemonstrate  experimentally  that  the  so-called  "  Augenleuchten  "  (shining  of  the  eye) 

.  According  to  Magnus,  Heliodorus  of  Larissa  (alunit  A.  I).  100),  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  retina,  taught  the  existence  of  central  and  peripheral  vision, 
and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eye. 
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depended  upon  reflection.  Hart^oeker  sought  the  explanation  of  upri^iit  nfici 
the  <omplementary  function  of  touch:  Perrault  and  Pecquet  interwted  ihwidi 
in  tlie  dii^cussion  of  the  place  of  vigion.  while  Plenipius  pointed  out  the  ocvinci 
the  lens  by  its  capsule.  Giov.  Bapt.  Verla  published  at  Florence  in  iCi 
^'Anatomiii  artifi/iale  dell*  occhio  umano".  which  was  translated  into  Latiei 
appeared  at  Am.sterdam  in  lt;><:0  as  "Anatomia  artificialis  oculi  humani  cum  TubiEi 
The  anatomy  of  the  ear  aa  a  whole  was  considerably  advanced  hr  VieuM 
Duv('rn**y  espi-cially  (ho  discovered  the  ciliary  ):anjr]ion  >.  and  Schellhammw:  tin 
i Is  parts,  by  Joh.  IL-inrich  Glaser  (M'JO-Umo).  professor  in  Basel.  Sylviutipw 
of  the  mallcu.s),  Folli.  Paolo  Manfredi.  professor  in  Rome,  Perrault  iniosclfirfi 
intf'rnal  ear.  and  the  lamina  spiralis  as  the  special  orpan  of  hearinj**.  Merrli 
rciiarded  the  nervous  layers  as  specially  desifrncd  for  hearinfEl  and  other*. 

The  phj'siolojiical  doctrines  of  respiration  and  difiet^tion,  of  secretion  and  ■ 
tion.  motion  etc.,  as  they  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  laid  do»Bii 
medical  systems  already  exhibited,  of  which  they  formed  the  foundation. 

John  Mayow  i  H)l5-167l>i  explained  the  process  of  respiration  as  foDi 
*' Ui'spiration  consists  in  the  separation  from  the  air  by  the  lun^re.  indtfaeii 
mi.xture  with  the  blood-mass,  of  certain  particles  absolutely  necessary  tn  aniail 
and  the  loss  by  the  inspired  air  of  some  of  its  elasticity.  The  ywir/ir/w/A 
alutiirhed  during  resffiratioji  (ire  designed  to  convert  the  black  or  rentmit  hk»i' 
thf  rt'd  nr  artrriat."  (See  Darember;:.  torn.  II,  p.  704).  Mayow  also  declawi 
piacfMita  to  be  the  liinjis  of  the  fiHus.  and  knew  that  the  3rd  nerve  contmctedtbep 

The  knowledge  of  the  world  of  the  infinitesimal,  microscopic  anHtOBJ. 
•creation  of  the  17th  centurj'.  It  was  founded  by  the  self-taufiht  LeeiJ««fc 
(infnsf)ria,  torulaccrovisijuand,  nccordinj;  to  Cohn,the  first  bacteria  —  leptolbriii 
buccal  mucus —  in  ItiS.S),  Malpijihi  ( blood-corpuscles,  capillaries  rete  Malpi^l 
Ilammen  (.spermatozoa.!,  Robert  Hooke  (the  cells  of  plants,  16K7).  Ruyscfa.  Cn 
Havers,  etc.,  and  at  once  took  on  a  vigorous  growth.  In  the  18th  centuir.  ho* 
it  declined,  until  once  more  rr^vivf^d  and  extended  in  our  own  age. 

Pathological  anatomy  enjoyed  a  rich  increase  of  material,  as  well  from  acdi 
discoveries  in  the  dissections,  now  so  frequent,  as  from  intentional  investi^atil 
the  anatomical  changes  occasioned  by  disease.  Even  Harvej'  declared  tbrf 
dis.section  of  a  sinjile  phthisical  patient  was  of  more  advantage  to  medicine  thai 
of  ten  executed  criminals. 

Hi'sides  the  publieation  of  observations  confirmed  by  the  autopsy,  tow 
have  already  referred,  other  similar  rej»orts  were  made  by  many  other  phy^ici* 
e.  ir.  by  Joh.  Rudolph  Salzmann.  professor  in  Strassburg,  Joh.  Dan.  HonL 
IVrhlin  (ir)H)-171 1 1.  Tim;ius  von  Oiildenklee,  ordinary  physician  to  the  GrealB" 
Pey<»r,  Harder.  Felix  Platter,  Thoni.  Harthr>lin,  J.  Nic.  Binninirer  (bom  1<>!^V 
Daniel  Hofmann  in  Altdorf.  Pliil  Salmuth  idif»d  KJ'ifi),  ordinary  physiciai  ■ 
Prince  of  Anhalt-Kothen.  Nic.  Tulpius  (1  jI);)-H)74  :  he  first  observed  pal«atioi« 
spleen)  in  Amstrnlani.  whom  Rembrandt  van  Ryn  1 1<>IM)-16H9)  immortali*ed,tBp 
with  the  members  of  the  guihl  of  surgeons  of  which  Tulpius  was  president,! 
famous  'Anatomy":  Rnyscli,  IN'ter  Paaw  ( ir)«;4-lfil7),  Stalpaart  van  dcr 
Franc.  lJt'rtr)letti  (1  j>iH-U;:;OK  S<-verino,  Spieghel,  Bellini  and  many  othen. 

Hesi<les  the  cornpiMnlium  of  pathological  anatomy  by  Welsch,  who  h* 
already  mentioned,  and  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  sciencd 
larger  Ci>mpilations  upon  this  subject  were  written.  One.  particularly  veil  k 
was  the  work  of  Theoph.  Honet  ■  UJ'iO-liIsii;  "  Sejmlehretum  anatomicum,  senui 
practica  ex  cadaveribu.s  morlx)  denatis  "  etc..  (ieneva,  ltu9>  of  Geneva,  oH 
physician  of  the  Printre  of  Neufehatei.  Another,  more  extensive,  but  less  iiip< 
iiad  for  its  author  Juan  Pablo  \born  1(120).  who  also  published  a  work  on  then 
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tion  of  deaf-mutefl.     Other  works  on  paibolofical  anatomy  wpr^  wrvtleu  by  Just* 
ScLrader  (1674)  atid  Stephen  BlaDkaart  (16881. 

4.    BTATE-MEDICINE.    PSYCHIATaY.    HISTOSY  OF  MEDICINE, 

State-mediciDe  in  the  seventeeDth  ceutury  already  enjoyed  much 
attentioti  on  tbe  part  of  the  physicians  of  almost  alJ  the  civilized  states 
of  the  period.  It  was  cultivated  partly  in  special  works  devoted  to  this 
Bubject,  partly  incidentally  in  other  studies.  It  too  derived  advantage 
frum  the  lively  interest  in  anatomy  wtiich  at  that  time  eviTywhere  pre- 
vailed ;  indeed  judicial  autopsies?  cjinjc  into  vogue.  Paolo  Zacchias*  (1584— 
1659),  c»rdiuary  physician  to  the  Pope^  wrote  an  independent  work,  famous 
for  Its  m<*dical  information  an<l  especially  for  the  legal  knowledge  recordetl 
therein,  though  of  c-ourse  not  free  from  the  superstitious  views  regarding 
magic  etc..  which  were  at  this  time  so  widely  diffused.  It  gives,  however, 
some  opinions  concerning  wounds  of  the  eyes.  Zaechias  may  be  looked 
uiH>n  a«  the  founder  of  legal  medicine. 

la  France  N.  Blogny  (1684),  Gendrie  d'Angers  (1650)  and  others 
devoted  attention  to  subjects  connected  with  state-medicine,  Still  ihe 
physicians  of  this  country  did  not  in  general  busy  themselves  much  with 
this  department.  In  l(i79,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number 
of  Buits  at  law  relating  to  poisoning  and  infanticide  in  the  highest 
classes,  all  such  suits  were  quashed,  (Poudre  de  succession  de  la  Vigoii- 
roux  and  the  burning  of  2500  children  by  la  Voisiu).' 

This  department,  however,  received  its  most  active  cultivutioa  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  Ludwig  von  Hoernigk  (1 600-1 6G7),  who  may  b<y 
looked  upon  as  the  type  of  a  savant  of  the  17th  cenLur}-,*  wrote  in  lt)3)^  a 
work  on  the  duties  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole.    The  famous  Paul 

1.  Hai-Sf^r  cftli^  him  Zacchia,    His  "  Qii'desUoiies  medico-lt^gales  *^  etc.    appeawMl  at 

H«Miu*  in  1621.  The  **  De  relaticjuibtis  nioihcut  uni  '*  etc,  of  Fortunatus  Fidcti?.,  a 
professin*  In  Palermo,  appeared  in  1002.     (Hj 

2.  In  ltJ;T7  the  Royal  Collegt'  of  Physicians  of  London  presented  to  the  Couucil  fr 

**  Uepoi  t  on  all  such  annoyances  as  they  conceive  likely  to  increase  the  sickness 
hi  tlii**  popuhniHcity '*.  —  1,  Tim  increase  of  buildings,  by  wliich  multitudes,  are 
drawn  hither  to  inhal)it.  3.  Inmates  by  whoui  houses  are  so  pestered  tliat  lliey 
Iwconjc  unwhoh'Mjine.  3.  Nct?lcct  of  cltMinsiuj^  Ujo  common  sewers  and  tuvvn 
ditche-*,  Hud  i»erniittiiiK  ^t^indtn^  ponds  in  ifins,  i.  The  uncleannes**  of  the 
streets.  5,  I^tiyHtiinM  so  noar  the  city,  e^specbilly  on  the  north  side.  (»,  SlaujjIiLer- 
Uou9Ci*.  7,  Huryitiu  of  infected  persons  in  churches  and  churrtiyiirds  in  th»^  cityi 
Uvurlnylng  the  churches  with  buiiab.  so  that  many  times  they  take  up  bodies  to 
make  w;\y  for  more  Inirlats.  H.  Carrying  up  funnels  to  the  tops  of  the  houses 
from  privies  and  vatilts.  9,  SeHinj?  ntnsty  corn,  and  Ijakinji:  bread  thereof,  and 
l>it»wens using  unsound  tniilt,  la.  Butchers  >ellluf?  unsound  cattle*  II.  Tainted 
fish.  They  «u|;s:e4t  tJie  formation  of  a  Comutisston  or  Ottlcu  of  llealtli,  which  has 
btHjn  found  useful  In  Spain.  Italy  and  elsewhere  iHichaids).  1  find  no  evidence 
that  fills  report  was  ever  actcil  upon  by  the  Council.    <  U. ) 

3.  Ikwrniflk  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  Durnistadt  but  waa  born  in  Frankfort- 

iiu-the-Mttin  and  died  in  Mayence.  fie  was  a  Doctor  of  law,  medicine  and 
philosophy. 
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Ammann  (1634-1691),  professor  in  Leipzig,  and  Hieronymus  Welscli  pub- 
lished works  on  the  niortalit}'  of  wounds  ;  Melchior  Sebiz  (1641)  wrote  on 
the  same  subject  and  on  the  signs  of  virginity.  Joh.  Friedr.  Zittmann, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  belief  in  demons  and  witches ;  Bernhard  Suevus 
and  Joh.  Bohn,  the  scientific  founder  of  state-medicine  in  Germany,  wrote 
also  on  these  subjects.  The  latter,  like  Conr.  Berth.  Behrens  (1660-1730), 
ordinary  physician  to  the  court  of  Brunswick,  also  wrote  on  the  duties  of 
the  forensic  physician  (Gerichtsarzt).  The  same  subject  engage<l  the 
attention  of  J.  N.  Pfeizer  (Nuremberg,  1668).  The  Hollander  Feltmann 
expatiated  on  the  examination  of  corpses,  and  John  Brown  (bom  1G42)  on 
the  mortality  of  wounds. 

A  new  fact  discovered  by  Swammerdam  in  1667 — the  floating  of  the 
lungs  after  respiration  has  once  taken  place  —  was  at  once  recommended  to 
medico-legal  application  by  Malachias  Thruston  and  especialh'  by  Carl 
Rayger.  The  conditions  limiting  the  extent  of  its  application  were  next 
supplied  by  Ph.  Jac.  Hartmann  ;  but  the  discovery  was  first  practically 
recognized  in  1681  by  Joh.  Schreyer,  a  physician  of  Zeitz.  A  pea^nt 
maid  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age  was  accused  of  infanticide  The  longs 
of  the  infant,  however,  sunk,  and  Schreyer  and  Thomasius  thus  effecteil  her 
acquittal. 

The  pathway  of  medical  statistics  was  also  opened  at  this  period  by 
the  Englishman  John  Graunt*  in  1662,  [and  Charles  Clermont  CClaramon- 
tins),  a  physician  of  Wales,  with  his  work  "  De  aere,  locis  et  aquis  terrap 
Angliw'*  etc.  (London,  1672),  furnished  the  earliest  medical  topography  of 
England.     H.]  • 

Numerous  ordinances  of  medical-police,  i.  c.  hygienic  onli nances, 
appeared  in  the  17th  century,  which  may  be  called  the  natal  era  of  state- 
l)olice.  These  included  plague-ordinances,  ordinances  relative  to  clothing 
and  food,  the  inspection  of  provisions  etc.  etc. 

Psychiatry,  as  such,  was  not  XL'i  treated  in  its  entirety  or  separately, 
though  occasionally  a  few  facts  relating  to  this  subject  receiveti  attention. 
In  this  connexion  Sydenham,  Highmore,  Baglivi,  lielmont  and  above  all 
Willis  (wo  owe  to  him  our  first  information  of  dementia  parah'tica)  must 
be  meiitioued.  The  latter  referred  mental  disordors  to  disease  of  the 
brain. 

On  the  oth(M-  hand,  subjects  relating  to  the  hi8l<>ry  of  ancient  meilicine 
were  frcciuently  handled,  e.  g.  by  Pli.  J.  Hartmann  (anatomy  of  the 
Ancients)  Mich.  I)r»ring.  Helmont,  (J<)ttfr.  Mobius  (1611-1664),  Joh.  Neander 
(born  151M)).  The  following  physicians  belong  for  the  most  part  to  ibe 
seventeenth  century:    Hernhard  Aibinus  (16r)3-1721),  an  historical  inves- 


*' Natural  and  political  observations  upon  tlie  bills  of  mortality  ",  London,  1W2. 
Orannt  shows  that  in  London  one-third  of  the  infants  perish  before  attaining  the 
a^e  of  three  yi»ars ;  the  mortality  anionu:  puerperal  women  was  one  in  two 
hundred;  the  mortality  in  the  <-ity  was  about  8  percent,  preater  than  in  the 
country  ;  twice  as  manv  women  sufferetl  from  sickness  as  men  etc.    (1L> 
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tigator,  father  of  the  famous  anatomist ;  Salomon  Cellarius  (1676-1700), 
author  of  the  "Origines  et  antiquitates  medicinse";  Joh.  Conrad  Barchusen 
(1666-1723),  "Historia  medicinae"  etc.  Daniel  Le  Clerc  (Clericus  ;  1652- 
1728),  who  wrote  in  1696  an  important  and  comprehensive  work  on  the 
history  of  medicine,  based  upon  a  study  of  the  original  authorities,  extend- 
ing from  the  creation  down  to  Galen,^  and  distinguished  by  its  erudition, 
simplicity  and  completeness.  [Baldwin  Hamey  (1600-1676),  an  eminent 
member  and  benefactor  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  left 
some  manuscript  memoirs  of  the  famous  ph^-sicians  of  his  day,  with  a 
treatise  "On  the  oath  of  Hippocrates",  published  posthumously  by  Littleton 
in  1688.     H.] 

5.    VETEBIHABT  MEDIOIHE.    PHABMAGOLOGT  AND  PHABMAOT. 

Although  a  few  regular  physicians,  like  Ramazzini,  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  comparative  study  of  the  diseases  of  animals  —  e.  g.  with 
the  epidemic  cattle-plague  (Rinderpest)  —  yet  the  cultivation  of  veter- 
inar}'  medicine,  on  the  whole,  still  remained  in  tlie  hands  of  persons  of 
little  education.  Yet  this  science  too  made  some  advance  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  particularly  as  regards  a  more  general  diffusion. 

In  the  first  place  there  appeared  in  1607  a  French  translation  of  the 
treatise  of  Ruini,  under  the  direction  of  his  nephew  Horatio  Francini. 
This  was  followed  b\'  Beaugrand  (Marc'*chal  expert.  The  experienced 
farrier,  1619)  and  '^La  connaisance  des  chevaux''  (1646)  by  de  Bouvra}-, 
together  with  a  work  b}'  de  la  Bussini^re  (1660).  who  made  use  of  numer- 
ous chemical  remedies,  including  the  lapis  divinus.  Jaccjiies  de  Solleysel 
(1664),  who  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  an  international  authority  in 
the  department  of  veterinary  medicine,  is  distinguished  by  his  study  of  the 
Ancients  and  his  relative  independence  in  observation,  as  well  as  by  his 
superstition,  polypharmacy  and  lack  of  anatomical  knowledge,  —  A  work 
entitled  "The  Anatomy  of  an  Horse"  —  other  branches  of  animal  anatomy 
made  ver}*  little  advance  in  this  century  —  was  written  by  Andrew  Snape 
of  London  in  1686.  The  first  German  work  on  veterinary  medicine,  which 
the  author  followed  with  several  others  containin<i:  pictures  of  monsters, 
coitus  etc.,  was  published  by  (t.  S.  Winter  von  Adlorsfliigel  in  1G6S,  and 
l)ore  the  title  of  '-Bellerophon'". 

On  the  other  hand,  important  contributions  to  pharmacolojxy  were 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century,  both  in  chemical  remedies  an<l  ])repara- 
tif»ns^  and  in  tho.se  derived  from  the  vocretable  kingdom.  To  enumerate 
the  former,  however,  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  diemistrv,  and  wc 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  montioninir  only  a  few  of  them,  Many 
nt'W  alkalis  and  acids  especially  were    introduced    by   the   L^tro-chomists, 

1.  He  also  disoiisses  medical  history  cursorily  down  to  Thcophrastiis  von  llolieiiheini, 

wliom,  however,  he  criticises  entirely  erroneously. 

2.  As  these  were  autigaleuical,  the  Faculty  almost  everywhere  opjxjsed  them  and 

demanded  their  abjuration  in  the  (h)ctor's  oath. 
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and  for  a  long  time  lime-water  was  employed  as  a  remedy  (and  even  a 
secret  nostrum)  for  calculus,  a  disease  which  seems   still  to  have   been 
very  common.     Tartar  emetic  was  recommended  by  Mynsicht,  the  sel  de 
Seignette,  by  the  apothecary  Seignette  of  Rochelle  in  1672,  and  the  oxide 
of  zinc  and  Glauber's  salt  were  popularized  by  Glauber.     The  internal  use 
of  mercury,  arsenic  and  man}*  other  metallic  remedies  was  considerably 
extended.  —  In  opf)osition  to  the  earlier  and  generally  dangerous  mineral 
emetics,  ipecacuanha^  (Ruhrwurzel),  introduced  by  the  ph3sician  le  Gras 
in    1G72,  speedily  attained  great  reputation,  though  originall}'   employed 
solely  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.     In  the  form  of  a  nostrum  it  was  even 
sold  to  the  French  government  b}*  Joh.  Friedrich  Helvelius  in  16SG  for  the 
sum  of  1000  louis  d'  or.     The  use  of  arnica,  an  herb  already  known,  was 
extended  by  Joh.  Mich.  Fehr  (1G10-1G88)  of  Schweinfurt,  as  well  as  that 
of  opium,  digitalis  and  lichen  Islandicus  (Ole  Borch).     Finalh*  Wepfer,  in 
conjunction   with    Brunner    and    Harder,   instituted    experimental   studies 
regarding  the  action  of  drugs  upon  animals.     The  latter  were  vivisected 
and  dissected  in  order  to  determine  the  phenomena  and  effects  of  the  drugs 
during  life  and    after  death.  —  The  whole  medical    world,  however,  was 
divided  at  that  time,  and  even  down  into  the  eighteenth  c«ntur\*,  into  two 
sharply  opposed  parties  b\'  the  Cinchona  bark,  which  was  introduced  into 
Kurope  in   1G40  by  Juan  del  Vego,  ordinary   physician  to  the  Count  of 
Cinchon,  and  christened  "Cinchona  or  Countess's  bark",  in   honor  of  the 
wife  of  the  Count,  who  had  been  cured  by  it.     The  motives  influencing  the 
struggle  of  its  opponents  were  l)orrowed  in  part  from  the  doctrine  of  qual- 
ities of  the  Ancients,  partly  from  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  (who  took  8|)ecial 
pains  to  extend  the  use  of  the  bark,  simply  because  there  was  money  in 
the  business)  and  partly  from  avarice,  because  it  cured  so  speeiiiU^  as  to 
render  the  existence  of  physicians  precarious.     On   the  side  of  its  sup- 
ix^rters'  the  verdict  of  simple  experience,  doubtless  often  too  much  influ- 
enced  b\-  enthusiasm,  was  chiefly   relied  upon.     Sydenham  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  the  introduction  of  the  bark  into  England,  while  Robert 
Tabor*  sold  it  in  France  only  as  a  nostrum.     In  (Germany  Peyer  and  Mich. 


It  was  tirst  described  by  Guillaiiine  Le  Pois  in  his  "De  medicina  Bra!«iHensi'\ 
ir.48.    ai.) 

'Vhi'  esirliest  medical  work  to  recommend  tlie  use  of  tlie  cinchona  bark  was  tiie 
*'Vera  praxis  ad  cnrationem  tertianjc*'  etc.  of  IMetro  liarba,  a  profes.<kir  in 
Valladolid,  wliicli  appeared  at  li^ville  in  104*2.  Sliortly  after  Its  first  hitroduction 
into  Europ<j  the  "pulvis  comitissic"  was  sold  literally  for  its  weight  in  pold. 
Sturmius  in  1058  says  that  he  saw  twenty  doses  of  the  powder  sold  at  Brussels 
for  sixtv  florins,  and  as  late  as  IGHO  a  ponnd  of  the  bark  cost  in  Ix>ndun 
£«.    (H.) 

Tabor  was  an  apothecary  of  Cambridge,  who  i)repared  a  secret  preparation  of  tiir 
bark,  said  to  consist  of  cinchona,  lemon  juice  or  Rhine  wine  and  a  little  opium, 
lie  settled  in  London  in  1671  an<l  published  in  1072  his  "  Pyretologia,  or  a  rational 
account  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  a^ues,  with  their  si);ns".  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1679,  and  was  so  successful  in  curing;  the  I)au]>hin  and  many  otlier  patients  that 
the  government  purchased  Ids  secret  for  the  sum  of  2000  louisd'or.    (H.) 
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(emhard  Yalentini  (1657-1729)  of  Giessen,  professor  in  the  university  of 
lat  city,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  it. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  the  seventeenth  centary  several  historically 
nportant  articles  of  luxury  and  food  were  introduced.  Tobacco/  already  known  in- 
le  preceding  century  (1560),  gained  a  more  general  diffusion;  potatoes,  tea,  coffee? 
nd  chocolate  were  also  introduced,  and  immediately  used  with  avidity  and  genuine 
nthusiasm.  Yet  some  ascribe  to  the  consumption  of  the  latter  delicacies  the  pecul- 
ftrly  nervous  constitution  of  our  modern  times  and  the  nervous  character  of  our 
iseases,*  and  to  the  potato,  the  wider  diffusion  of  scrofula.  In  fact  Moleschott  ascribes 
0  the  latter  the  stupidity  of  certain  peoples.  '  It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that 
»ar  "  nervousness"  is  to  be  charged  rather  to  the  account  of  too  fast  living  and  too 
lasty  a  pursuit  of  gain  and  pleasure. 

Quite  as  important,  however,  as  the  introduction  of  new  remedies  was  the  origin 
»f  an  effort  to  remove  from  the  pharmacies  the  old  rubbish  (for  armor  it  cannot  be 
lalled),  which  Daniel  Ludwig  strove  to  discard.  In  this  category  we  may  include 
he  obsolete  Water  of  Chastity,  Frog-spawn-water,  Female  Cordial,  Three-headed  Cer- 
berus, menstrual  blood,  mole's  blood.  Oil  of  Spiders,  snake's  tongue,  mouse-dung, 
Ipirits  of  Human  Brain,  urine  of  a  new-born  child  etc.,  etc.^ 

.  Adolph  Occo  (1524-1604),  city-physician  of  Augsburg,  and  author  of  a  pharmaco- 
poeia, received  the  first  tobacco  leaves  from  France  in  1565,  and  their  identity  was 
esta'blished  by  Gesner.  The  17th  centuiy,  the  age  par  exeellenee  of  restrictive 
legislation,  interdicted  at  once  the  ** stinking  tobacco-drinking",  as  smoking  was 
then  called.  In  1624  the  pope  threatened  snuff-takers  with  the  ban,  while  the 
Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  threatened  to  stick  the  pipes  of  smokers  into 
ttieir  noses,  though  in  1633  the  penalty  was  increased  to  death.  The  emperor  of 
Kussia  surpassed  even  the  Turks,  for  he  had  the  noses  of  "  tobacco-drinkers  and 
tobacco-swillers"  slit  up,  punished  them  with  tlie  knout  and  banished  them  to 
Siberia.  Fines  were  often  imposed,  as  e.  g.  in  Wimpfen,  where  the  penalty  for 
smoking  was  one  florin. 

'.  Tlie  first  coffee-house  was  established  in  Constantinople  in  1554.  They  were 
introduced  into  Italy  in  1645,  London  1052,  Mai*seilles  1671,  Vienna  1683,  Hamburg 
1686  and  Stuttgart  1712.    Originally  one  pound  of  coffee  cost  112  marks  =|i8. 

The  coffee-houses  in  England  became  such  resorts  for  political  meetings  and 
gossip  that  they  were  temporarily  closed  by  Charles  II.  in  1675.    (H.) 

;.  Others,  e.  g.  Henne-am-Rhyn,  date  from  the  general  use  of  these  articles  the 
abandonment  of  tlie  mediaeval  custom  of  eating  and  drinking  in  large  quantity, 
and  tlie  substitution  of  fastidiousness  in  eating  and  drinking,  which  began  in 
the  18th  century. 

.  What  was  old  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  part  of  it 
has  been  in  later  times  again  brought  forward  as  new),  and  what  unprejudiced 
heads  there  were  even  then  in  Germany,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  views 
of  Ludwig:  **A  universal  remedy  does  not  exist :  specifics  are  never  trustworthy. 
Cinnamon  is  effective  in  menstrual  hipmorrliages.  No  one  should  without 
necessity  remain  in  the  dwellings  of  patients  suffering  from  dysentery,  especially 
in  the  place  where  the  dlscljHiges  are  placed.  The  latter  should  be  taken  to 
remote  places  and  covered  with  lime  or  ashes.  The  beds,  linen  sind  clothing  used 
by  such  patients  should  all  be  carefully  washed.  Before  the  dwellings  in  which 
such  patients  have  been  living  are  again  occupied,  we  should  not  neglect  to 
fumigate  and  clean  them  thoroughly.  He  only  is  the  judicious  physician  who 
aids  Nature,  the  Healer  of  diseases,  when  she  sliows  herself  too  feeble,  but  does 
not  disturb  or  hinder  her  in  her  efforts  by  ii  daily  mass  of  drugs.  The  physician 
should  not  only  cure  safely,  speedily  and  pleasantly,  but  also  with  f«;w  and  cheap 
drugs."  This  hist  humane  denian*l  is  too  little  respected  even  at  the  present  day. 
35 
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The  use  of  mineral  waters  and  baths  began  in  the  17th  ceotiuTtoh 
studied  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  S3'stem.  The  alkalinity  or  acilf 
of  the  mineral  waters  was  mentioned,  and  they  were  accordingly  prasM 
in  the  treatment  of  suitable  cases.  In  comparison  with  the  fuMi 
theories  and  the  deception  of  the  16th  centur}-  (much  of  which  codCIbM 
to  exist  in  this  department  even  at  the  present  day),  the  indications  k 
the  use  of  mineral  waters  thus  ac(]uired  increased  definiteness-vltt 
they  needed  —  although  at  first  they  made  no  great  gain  Id  ntiooiBj. 
The  prescription  of  physicians  regarding  their  cmplo^'ment  was  imlf 
asked.  The  arrangements  for  bathing  too  were  very  primitive.  e«i« 
regards  the  shelter  of  the  guests,  who  not  infrequentlj-  lived  in  tents.  Tfci 
easy  accessibility  of  thi'  latter  favored  immoral  practices  betwe«  * 
sexes,  particularly  as  many  trips  to  the  baths  were  undertaken  it  di 
period  for  purposes  of  immorality.  Gambling  too  was  extremely  popal^ 
e.  g.  in  Schwalbach,  and  even  in  that  day  cases  were  not  wanting 
guests,  ruined  by  their  losses  at  play,  committed  suicide. 

[In  England  too  the  study  of  the  various  domestic  mineral 
received  much  attention.  As  early  as  1572  John  Jones,  a  Welsh  physifli 
wrote  a  treatise  on  '•  The  benefit  of  the  ancient  bathes  of  Buckslo« 
(Buxton).  He  was  followed  by  Edmund  Deane  (1626,  Knaresl 
Edward  Jorden  (1631),  Thomas  Guidott  (I)e  thermis  Brittanit-is.  iM 
Martin  Lister  (De  fontibus  medicatis  Angliie,  1682),  Sir  Patrick  Pun  (ft 
the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  1683),  Robert  Wittie  (died  16S4.  S 
borough),  Samuel  Durham  (llmington.  1685),  John  Maplet  (Bath.  iW 
Cliarlfs  TiOigh  ( ExiMvitationes  quiiuiue  de  aquis  mineraiibus,  1697), 
also  of  a  history  of  Virginia  (170')),  Sir  John  Eloyer  (An  inquin*  into 
right  use  of  th«*  liot.  cold  and  temperate  baths  in  England,  1697).  Nebenni 
Grew  (Epsom,  l(;j)S)  and  others.     (H,)j 

Pharmacy  of  course  must  have  profiled  by  the  introduction  of  i 
portanl  druirs.  an<l  still  more  l>y  the  e([ually  wide-spread  and  scieal 
study  of  ciicniistry.  ircncc  a  number  of  the  most  absurd  and  iwlvpk* 
ncal  compounds  and  pla^ters  disappeared,  at  least  among  the  belter  d 
of  physicians,  and  simph'r  forms  of  medicines  (so  far  as  one  cansp 
of  simplicity  in  prescriptions  which  were  still  very  complex"*  were  i^ 
duci'd  in  ilu'ir  [)lacc.  In  prnporlion  to  the  ireneral  interest  in  the  cheod 
prc|»aralion  of  medicines  was  the  numi>er  of  new.  or  newly  revised.pl 
acojHiMas.  The  nntliors  of  ihese  were  chietly  physicians  and  chemiw^ 
simple  ap«>lliecaries.  Tliu^.  besides  nnnierous  city  pharmacopcciflS. 
aNd  appeared  others  by  Andr.  i.il>avius  l»l()rO.  Jean  de  Kcnou  M 
Min.lerer  (UllM  )    -'.Medicina   .^lililaris".  Mynsicht  (1631),  Poterie  (Ifi 


(>Hen  llie  l:ULi«'  l>ill>  nf  tilt-  ;i]i<»tlje(Mi  \  tn*i':»>.i<»n  for  tlio  patients  the  w*^ 
a^li••l^"^  mo-^t  iin't's-^iiry  for  llH-ir  iMnnlori.  u  \\:int  wliioli  tlu;  physician  mi^italk 
Dhviiiinl  mil]  wliir'li  Hot  111 t  re(|iii'iitl.\  in  inn*-  iin)st.  the  poor  cliildren.  wh» 
t.]ni>    <l»'iii  ivi-il   i«i    tlm^,'    .'oniloit';   N\irM'ii    llu'  t'Xp<Mi>ive   a]K>thecan'  htf ' 

MHIIimI.         >rr    .MiUA. 
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le  drst  London  Pljarmaco|XL'ia  (1618j',  first  of  Paris  (1639),  Other 
armacopcetas  were  published  bj  Dan.  L«dwig-  (1625-1680,  Ludovicua 
iii*Uivici)  of  Weimar,  ordinary  physician  to  the  duke  of  Gotha,  the  '*im- 
lortal  retbrmer  of  the  Materia  Medifa'\  of  whom  Stahl  said  *'that  he  was 
le  first  who  ventured  to  speak  boldly  concerning  the  Materia  Mediea, 
Dd  who  sought  in  an  incomparable  way  to  purify  the  Angean  stable'*; 
ohuan  Zwelfer  (1*352,  **Augsburg  Pharmacopoeia') ;  J.  Schroder  (IGOO- 
|B*i4),  a  physician  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  whose  pharniacopa'ia  (iri41) 
pntinned  popular  for  more  than  a  century  ;  a  Universal  Pharmacop(i;ia  by 
oh.  Helfrich  Jiingken  (1677);  Nic.  L6mery  (1697);  Christian  Franz 
!aniini  (1043-1712)  of  Kisenacli,  a  peripatetic  physician,  poet  and  histo* 
an.  best  known  by  bis  ''heilsame  Dreckapotheke^  wie  nemlieb  mit  Koth 
ltd  Urin  fast  alle,  Ja  aiich  die  schwerate  giftigste  Kraukbeiten  und  bezau- 
jerten  Schiiden,  voni  HauiA^ljiis  zu'n  Ffissen,  inuerlich  und  iiusserlich 
Jiieklich  curirt  werden  '*  etc.        '  ^-^ 

In  this  work,  which  it  of  considerable  imporiattce  for  our  knowledge  of  popular 

ledicine  and  fiuperstltion,  it  is  Mated  ditit  the  quiiviessence  of  nil  the  food  la  cou- 

lined  in  ifie  fteces,  hetice  tlieir  efficac^v-     The  diingof  flcreecti*owlg  wus  recommended 

(nitifit  meluncholy  ;  likewi^ie  the  dung  of  dovea  and  cul^-es  boiled  in  wine,  ox-duiij!  etc. 

RDr  gout,  doir-dimg  Hud  fleaM  boiled  with  sa^e  were  pr<*^cribed,  while  the  death-aweat 

Ik^eom mended  for  wortg.     Poor  humanity,    what   haat  ihow  not  taken  and  had 

Honiiiended  a«  remedies  for  death  and  diseased     Scourtsin^  too  {i>ee  J.  H.  Meibotn 

|d  othera)  and  prnyer,  music  (Fried.  Erhardt  Niedten,  1717),  the  breath  of  jrouni: 

.ideas  tJ.  H.  Cobaiisen,  17o3),  all  have  been  rci^arded  as  meaiia  for  prolonging  life  ! 

That  the  number  of  pharmaeiea.  however,  must   have  been  greatly  on 

}e  increase  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so  that  no  city  of  any  note  was 

rithuut  at  least  one,  would  follow  from  tlie  number  of  published  pharma- 

>IKi*iaa,  even  if  the  fact  were  not  established  by  other  evidence. 

a.   BPIDEMIO  DISEASES. 

The  seventeenth  centuiy^  yields  to  no  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
^tent  .number,  mortality,  diversity  and  malignity  of  it^s  epidemics.  By 
|**se,  and  tlie  incessant  wars  closely  connected  therewith,  there  was  occa- 
oned  A  lo6S  of  human  lifCf  only  equalled  in  individual  (countries  in  the 
illowing  centur)',  indeed  not  completely  rivalled  until  our  own. 


The  plmrniacopcela  of  Briee  Baiideron  (15H8)  of  Macon  was  ti^atislnted  from  the 
FieiuHi  lntr»  Latin  by  Philemon  Holland,  and  published  in  lAMidon  in  UVMh 
William  Salmon  aliui  publislied  '*The  new  London  Dtspensatoiy  "  in  lt»78  and 
the  **S>eplasium,  or  complete  EngiUh  physician,  or  the  dru^gitvt's  shop  optnieU'*, 
London^  16^:*.  A  *  riiaimacopii-a  Huteana"'  was  also  published  In  Ui*8  by 
J.  SkiptAm.  an  apothecary  of  London.  whoeompUed  It  from  the  prt^scrlptlons  of 
LIr.  WllliJim  Hale  iKiOH-ltiritli,  ordinary  phy?>ician  of  Charles  1,,  CiomwcJl  and 
^Miarles  U,  To  the  second  edition  of  the  "  rharmacopo'a  Baieana*'  UiilU/Was 
npprmtrd  the  ''Areaua  (itNUlardiana"  of  T)r.  Jonathan  CToddard  i  lH17-ltJ74i.  Di- 
Waiter  UurrU  also  publlshi^d  a  *'  t*h:innacopn*a  anti-einpirica  "  et*'.  In  \(^HX    ill  » 

Hf}  wai»  the  first  "GalUsirer**  or  "  Wine^doctorer",  uia^much  as  he  pohiteil  out 
"that  a  |>oor  nnistv  by  the  addition  of  uugar  before  fermeutalion,  afTords  a 
strong  wine  *'. 
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Above  all  other  epidemics,  the  plague,  although  in  this  oentmr*  it  lot  \ 
its  predominance  in  Europe,  was  in  man}'  places  still  destructive.    Thoiik  J 
raged  in  England,  especially  in  London,  1603-1 608,  in  Ireland  in  1650.aiA 
again  for  the  last  time  in  London  in  1665,  in  the  form  of  a  terrible  epi- 
demic, which  swept  off  69,000  human  beings.    This  epidemic,  as  well  ntk 
great  fire  of  the  following  year,  was  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  fourof  tha  j 
were  accordingly  executed.    (Griin.)  —  In  German}'  it  prevailed  in  Sileaiii  j 
165i).  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  same  pn>vincc  in  the  foHowiDg  yeir.  b 
then  in  1666  revisited  the  countries  bonlering  on  the  Rhine,  appeaicdii I 
Vienna  in  1670  (70.000  victims),  in  Prague  1681  (83,000  victims),  tbcfll»| 
Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Middle  German}-  in  general  in  1682,  ever  adii 
destroyer  of  human  life.     In  Magdeburg  alone  there  died  in  si^ 
4500  people,  in  Halle,  nearly  half  its  iK)pulation.— Spain  between  IKiTflii 
1681  was  ravaged  for  the  last  time  severely;  France  was  visited  in tkr I 
years   1608.  1634  and   1668;  Italy  in  1630,'  1656.  1669,  1683  and  1CI1;| 
Switzerland  in  1 6()7  and  1 668  ;  in  the  north,  Denmark  in  1654  and  Swedaii| 
1657  experienced  the  ravages  of  the  disease.     The  damp  Netherlands  t 
often  ravaged  by  the  plague,  as  in  1625,  1631,  1667,  1660,  and  for  thehll| 
times  in  1677  and  16S0. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  state  and  by  communities  tg»nitA>| 
introduction  and  spread  of  the  plague  were  not  rarely  as  comprehi 
and  judicious,  as  tlu^y   were   (many   of  them   at   least)   expressiooi  'I 
Draconian  authority.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  remote  ] 
these  regulations  wore  at  once  put  in  force  as  a  measure  of  precMti*| 
Thus  e.  g.  in  Manrdoburg  in  the  year  1680  a  physician,  sargeoo,  mil 
nurses,  24  inspectors  of  the  streets,  24  corpse-bearers  and  12  grave-dig 
for  the  plague  were  appointed  by  the  magistrates  in  anticipation  of  I 
appearance,  and  a  plague-hospital  was  erected.     The  house  in  whi^  \ 
first  case  of  plague  appeared  was  burned  down  —  at  all  eveotB  t  i 
effective  means  of  disinfection  than  most  of  ours  of  the  present  day! 

Outbreaks  of  typhus  fever  occurred  along  with,  and  between,  tlie« 
demies  of  the  phigut*.  especially  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  a  | 
which,  as  may  bo  iiifiTrod  from  the  statements  already  made, 
almost   free  from  the  genuine  plague.     Typhous  epidemics  swept  ot< 
enormous  number  of  human  beings,  particularly  among  the  peoples  n*^ 
by  the  wars  of  this  sad  p(Tio<l,  and  these  epidemics  often  extended  < 
entire  countries.     They  are  mentioned  under  the  various  deslgnatiotf  t 
'*  spotted  fever,  war  fever,  camp  fever,  the  plague,  the  pestilence  of  Sj 
feld,  purpura  "'  ete. 


I.  From  tlii' timr  of   Augustus  down  to  tho  year   ifiHO  the  phij^ue  had  appetW*^ 
times  jis  a  i:tMUMul  rii'uliMiiic'. 

1*.  In  rituviire  iL'.don  dl«'il.  in  Mantua  J.'.ooo.  in  r.(»loi:na  no  000.  in  Milan  1M.CW. 
tlir  UiiU-v  <'ity  (mimiumI  tin'  n(»t<nious  t.ii;ilof  the  barl>er  Mord  and  Iheli 
coninjissioiuT  ria///.a.  who  wimv  Miiil  io  liave  nibhed  -'PIataie-ftalve"upQi 
honsr-wall<,  ami  wIkk  aftrr  all  kinds  of  toitun's.  had  their  hands  cut  off.  1 
broken  on  the  whet'l  and  then  burned.     And  tliisonly  'J'ti  years  ago! 
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Essentially  related  to  the  preceding  disease,  there  also  occurred, 
tietweeDy  aod  along  with,  the  epidemics  of  typhus,  other  epidemicd  of 
typhoid  pneuraonia.  wliich  did  not  appear  everywhere,  but  in  perfectly 
distinct  gi'oups  of  cases  and  in  certain  countries  only.  Such  epidemics 
appeared  in  Italy  in  the  yeara  1602  (in  A'^erona,  Urbino  and  Oualda),  1633 
(throughout  upi)er  Italy)  and  1()9C  (in  Ferrara);  in  Switzerland,  another 
favorite  resort,  in  Hi52  (Glarus),  11)85  (ou  lake  Geneva)  and  lG!>4-95  in 
more  general  diffusion.  Twice  during  this  century*  these  epidemics  showetl 
themselves  in  Germany,  at  Augsburg  in  iG24  and  in  16S0  in  tlie  Breisgau. 
The  period  of  their  prevalence  was  during  the  months  of  Spring,  which 
(with  the  early  Winter)  still  ci:>ntinues  the  most  favorable  season  for  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  semi-annual,  miasmatic  pneumonias. 

Malarial  diseases  also  in  the  seventeenth  century  (as  well  as  in  the 
sixteenth,  e.  g,  1559-1 5t)H)  frequently  a.ssumed  a  malignant  and  pandemic 
character.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  second  half  of  the  century, 
in  the  years  lOoT-lBtJf)  and  1677-16^5,  which  latter  pandemic  just  preceded 
an  epidemic  of  the  plague-  These  malarial  diseases  raged  most  fiercely*  in 
England-^  and  the  Netherlands,  though  not  always  accompanied  by  a  he^vy 
mortalit3%  and  they  usually  stamped  with  an  intennittent  character  other 
concurrent  diseases.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century  they  again  ai»peai"ed 
in  a  pandemic  form,  and  were  especially  severe  in  Italy  from  IGfiO  lo  1U95. 
Lancisi,  like  Varro  long  before  him,  assumed  minute  animals  in  I  he  air  of 
marshes  to  be  the  cause  of  these  diseases  (Loeftler). 

During  the  Thiily  Years'  War  epidemics  of  dysentery,  of  greater  or 
JeBs  extent,  prevailed  in  different  countries.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
appeared  in  1623-25  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  France,  Alter  the 
close  of  the  war,  however,  they  raged  still  more  fiercely.  Thus  they 
apfwared  in  Middle  (Jerraany  in  1(VH6.  and  again  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
Dorthern  statci*,  from  1070  to  1671).  The  most  important  epidemic,  however, 
appeared  in  England  between  1CG8  and  1G72,  and  was  well  observed  and 
ilescribed  by  the  famous  Sydenham  and  Morton,  who  on  this  occasion 
furnishetl  anew  the  old  evidence  that  even  two  famous  physicians  cannot 
readily  hold  the  same  views  relative  to  the  therapeutics  of  one  and  the 
same  disease— a  fact  which  has  always  led  to  met  Heal  disputes,  rather  than 
to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  good  of  the  patient,  inasmuch  as 
l>atient.  business  and  the  honor  of  the  healing  art  are  often  forgotten  in 
these  petty  quan-els. 

Krgotism  again  appeared  within  circumscribed  limits,  as  in  the  Bologue 

1.  Both  Icing  James  1,  and  Oliver  from  well  died  of  the  af3(ue.  **At  that  time  the  soil 
About  r^ndoTi  was  neither  draini'd  nor  cultivated  during  some  months  of  the 
year,  'flio  marches  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  were  covered  with 
cloudi^  of  manes.  Soutbwaik  was  a  swantp^  and  at  WeslnjinlsttT  there  Is  a  gate 
<!alted  the  MarsU^ate,  from  bt^iiij?  sUuat^d  in  ft  place  where  there  was  once  a 
marsh.  Agxw  was  less  prevalent  sifter  the  Great  Fire.  .  .  ,  According  to 
Sydenham,  from  1(J4j1  Uj  IGUo  it  was  the  most  fatal  disease  iu  England/'  iH.  L, 
Mcllonnea.)    {H.) 
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in  France  1630,  1«50,  1G60,  1(564,  1670,  1694;  in  Westphalia,  VoijTtbri 
and  ITesse  in  1648-0,  1672,  1675,  1687,  1693  also  in  the  Black  Forest  ul 
in  1()00  in  the  Harz  ;  in  Switzerland  in  1650  and  1674,  both  times  Id  thf 
same  cantons  of  Berne,  Lucerne  and  Zurich.         . 

Epidemics  of  influenza  likewise  prevailed  in  German}*  in  165?  and 
1675,  in  Italy  1626-27,  in  Holland  1643  and  in  America  1647, 1655.  aJ 
still  more  generally  diffused  in  1675  and  1693. 

Epidemics  of  hooping-cough  were  described  by  Willis,  Svdeohtt 
(1570)  and  Ettmiiller  (1685). 

Diplitheria  (Garotillo)  showed  itself  in  Spain  and  Italy  only':  io  the 
former  country  from  1600  to  1618,  with  only  brief  interruptions,  then  is 
1630,  l(;r)0  and  1()()6.  In  Italy  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1610,  llio 
from  1618  to  1630:  in  1620  and  the  following  years  to  1630,  upon  the 
islands  also,  and  in  1650  again  on  the  mainland.  The  new  epidemic  w 
described  by  a  large  number  of  writers,  including  Franc.  Xola,  Gior.  AA 
Foglia.  Marc.  Aur.  Severino,  and  among  the  Spanish  physicians  Jnu  dt 
Villareal.  Franc.  Perez  Casales.  Cbr.  Per.  de  Ilerrera,  Marc.  Ant.  \\sp»t 
Ildefonso  Nunnez.  as  well  as  by  Thomas  Bartholin  (the  NeapoliW 
epidemic,  HI22)  and  others. 

Tli(»  scarlet  fi'ver.  which  has  recently  occurred  with  ever  incressiif 
fretiuency  in  combination  with  the  last  mentioned  disease,  and  which  hii: 
been  most  fatally  influenced  thereby  so  far  as  regards  its  mortality. al»: 
appeared  at  about  the  same  jx^riod  in  Europe  for  the  first  time.  AtW 
at  this  period  it  was  first  distinctly  differentiated  fh>m  the  other  acatt 
skin-diseases  of  c'hildiiood.  It  was  first  described  by  Mich.  Poering. *h» 
observed  sporadic  t'ascs  of  th(^  tlisease  in  Warsaw  and  Hreslau  in  iW^ 
and  an  epidemic  in  HJ27.  and  by  his  father-in-law  Dan.  Sennert.  "hJ 
observed  it  at  ahuost  the  same  time  (161 !»)  in  Wittenberg.  Intbelil* 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  appeared  with  considcnible  frequent 
(in  1»J42  at  JJrii'g  in  Silesia.  l(»r)2  in  Schweinfurt,  in  England  fortbefirt 
time  ill  1(161.  in  Thorn  in  166r>i.  thonjih  always  in  small  and  circumsail*i 
epi<h'iiiics  only. 

The  purph's  I  iniliarv  IVvcr),  rJ'itheln  and  measles  were  at  this  pew' 
fre(|Urntly  eoiiloundtMl.  Tiie  tirst  was  earliest  (1652)  mentioned  as  il 
affi*ell«»n  cspfcirilly  «»1  lyiiiir-iii  women  by  Joli.  Hoppe  (161^1653  .pi'^ 
fiv^^sor  in  Leipzi-j:.  Wi-lsch  .1»'..').'),  :ni(l  by  Joli.  Christian  Langc'  [\^ 
ITOl  J  alsi>  ;i  professor  in   Lripziir.  thcuiirh  tlu*  disease  speedily  wont  f«^^ 

1.  A«N'«»riliii.i:  t«»  .larobi.  diplitluMia  n]>jM'iirt*(l  in   New  Kii^Iand  as  early  tsl^*-!* 

\vl:i«Mi  yv.xv  Siiimirl  l);»nfi»iih,  of  l{n\l»iny,  .Mu'^s..  |o^t  four  children  in  a  f orwi^ 
by  till'  "in;il;i<1y  of  ]»l.»«hli-i';  in  tlw  \vin«l|»i|H'."     .Vii  oiiideniio  also  previiW 
Miiinr  :iboiit  H»T1.      II. 

2.  l.iin^M-.  with   Atliaiia^in-^  KiicluM'  and  tithns,   \>as  a  drfoiHler  of  the  oripi 

aiiinial^  from  )intrcfaction  and  \Uv  ]>atl)<dii'.:ia  aiiiinata  of  the  17th  cenCnry 
which  tho  di>fovrr\  ot  flu*  aniinali'uja  —  infu-ioha  —  j:avo  as  ^reat  an  Impobr 
tliat  of  tlu*  iM*w  iniiTo«.fM»j)ir  fniiui    has  -jiviMi  t<»  th*-  stmilar  tendency'  of 
own  a«:»r. 
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hold  in  southern  Germany  alao.  Welscli  and  8igiii.  Kupr.  Sulzberger 
already  distinguished  between  a  red  and  a  white  purples  (Friesel). 
Er,thchi,  us  a  milder  form  of  measles,  wa.*;  frequently  observed,  like 
til-  asles  itself,  but  the  two  were  never  distinguished  from  each  other. 
The  latter  diseasea  were  naturalized  everywhere  in  the  seventeenth  cent* 
ury,  tliough  they  reached  remote  Iceland  for  the  first  time  in  1664^  and 
again  in  1G94. 

The  small-pox.  in  like  manner,  otlen  appeared  epideniicalJy,  It  l>e- 
came  widely  ditfused  in  l«n4,  and  prevailed  with  some  interruptions  in 
England  between  KiCiO  and  1675.  It  raged  also  in  many  countries  and 
even  in  America  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  century. 

The  improved  observation  of  this  epoch  gave  greater  prominence  also- 
U>  another  infectious  disease,  puerperal  fever.  This  was,  indeed,  known  to- 
the  ancients  and  the  Arabians,  and  intimations  of  it  were  given  by  Syden- 
ham. Sylvius  and  even  Trincavella  and  Mercado,  It  was,  however,  first 
separated  IVom  other  diseases  of  lying  in  women  by  Willis'  in  10S2,  who 
described  it  as  a  special  disease  under  the  designation  which  it  still  re* 
te^ins.  Syphilis  had  already  assumed  its  forms  of  ttie  present  da}*.  Aug. 
Hsuptmann  in  1f)50  ascribed  its  origin  to  small  insects,  and  Lange  to 
icroscopic  worms,  De  la  Martinit^re  (al>on«  1G64)  is  credited  with  the 
,rlie«t  knowledge  of  gonorrhu-al  rheumatism^  and  to  ('hrialt»foro  (tuari- 
lOni  (about  161D)  is  ascribed  the  earliest  description  of  cerebral  gummata 
(Prolcsch), 

Finally  the  scurvy  was  observed  several  rimes  in  besieged  cities,  e.  g. 
t  Breda  in  Holland  in  ir»25»  at  Nuremberg  in  1G31,  in  Augsburg  in  1632, 
a  the  train  of  the  Tliirty  Years*  War,  an  eix)ch  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  in  other  i-espects  rather  unpi-oductive  in  an  epidemiological 
taint  tjf  view. 

7.    OOK  DITTO N  OF  THE  MEBIOAL  PBOFEHBION, 

When   we  consider  the  situation  of  the  medical   profession   in  the 
Midi  lie  Ages,  we   find  it  eharacturizod,  auioui^    other  things,   by  the  dis- 
pp«ju*ance    for  a  Uiu^   |ieriod  of  all    ofticial    positions    and  of  all    state 
uthority.     After    the    thirteenth    century    this    was,    indeodi   gradually 
iged,     The  change,  however,  did  not  become  general  and  plainly  mani* 
until  the   sevent^eenth   century,  the  century  of  governmental  science, 
e.  of  absolutism    and    police    i^gulatian.     At  this   period   most  of  the 
ighcr  physicians  assumed  either  fixed  offices  or  positions  guaranteed  by 
the  st-ate,  and  in  the  gn*at    majority  of  c^ses  were  settled  in  permanent 
'Sidences,  which  wa.s  not  the  case  with  the  mass  of  physicians  even  in  the 
lixteenth  century.     Thmiigh   the  influence  of  this  change  the  reputation 
f  the  entire  profession  began  to  improve,  an  evidence  that  judicious  jjro- 

I,   Willis  divided  •*  Fcbies  Pncrijcraruni  * '  *nto  "  FAnU  Imfi^a  *V   *'  Febrls  putrlitii  *% 
anil  *•  Pebrls  sy mptoaiatica **.    <  11. ) 
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tectioD  by  the  state,  without  pett}*  guardianship,  is  adapted  to  derrfi, 
while  unlimited  license  and  so-called  freedom  of  practice,  as  it  piersU 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  can  only  injure  its  credit,  especially*  as  unregoliki 
com{)etition  lends  supiK)rt  to  those  natural  vices  of  the  profc 
jealousy,  thirst  for  money  and  fame  and  the  lack  of  colleagueship. 

The  clerical  clement  too,  after  this  centur}*,  disappeared  almost 
from  the  ranks  of  the  public  physicians,  or  at  most  dabbled  actirelri 
certain  surgical  specialties  and  among  the  lower  classes,  as  it  does  ii 
to-day.  After  the  Thirt}-  Years'  War  the  clerical  profession  lost  ll 
supremacy,  and  its  place,  even  in  literar}*  matters,  was  taken  by  the  noU" 
ity  '  The  higher  elements  of  the  profession  were  becoming  also 
numerous,  while  the  lower  were  better  divided  and  organized,  altboi^ 
beside  them  both  we  still  find  a  superabundance  of  quacks  and 
turere.  Moreover  complete  freedom  of  intercourse  prevailed  almost  eraf 
where,  not  only  between  different  states  of  the  same  language,  but  ilw^i 
regards  foreign  countries. 

A  special  characteristic  of  the  physicians  of  the  seventeenth 
in  addition  to  their  unmistakable  and  general  zeal  for  science,  is  fuondk 
their  frequent  and  intimate  occupation  with  chemistry,  mathematics  tti 
natural  philosophy.  In  these  branches,  which  were  regarded  entirelj 
children  (not  as  yet  entirely  emancipated,  nor  of  full  age)  of  their 
Medicine,  and  by  no  means  as  the  niistresses  of  that  science  (the  popilV 
id(»a  at  the  present  day),  i)hysicians  formed  the  masters  and  instrncM 
Yet  the  seventeenth  ('c»ntury  was  also  the  special  age  of  meiiical  alclwai* 
and  of  impecuniosity.  the  latter  a  curse  which  even  the  best  menstrnteli 
relieve  by  the  methods  of  nlcheiiiy  ! 

WliHt  tlu'  niodicjil  i»n>l«'ssi(»M  wa>.  and  hdw  ininu-rous  and  niixod  it  siillw»s.i 
h(.' JihI^cmI  simply  tVoin  liK*  fnlldwini:  «'atalu;iu(>  which  adorns  the  title  of  a  compcnA 
ot>i:it('-inoiiit.'irn-.  'V\i\\'<  rvt-n  the  tith-s  r>f  lK»(»k>  of  tliin  period,  althon^h  not  dffip 
to  attract  atttMitinii  I.y  exc-o.-sivi*  oddiiy  or  wit.  may  claim  some  value  in  the  bisfc 
of  culture.  Such  a  title  lM'<'i.inc>  th«'  .-horn-.-t  ]K»>siblc  epitome  of  the  relstidrt  • 
orjianizatinn  of  the  iiH-(lical  j)rjil"c.<sion  in  the  .-evcnteoiith  century.  One  of  ti 
work.s  enumerates  tiie  fi)llj)win;:  ])ractitioncrs  of  medicine: 

1.     Tin:  Mi:nir.\L  Pkokk>^io\  tkoi^ki!. 

a.  Medici  in  ueneral,  c()mtiiis>i(>ned  cnurt.  field,  hospital  and  plaiiue  medici: 

b.  Suriieons,  l)ar)»er.-!.  rciiimental  .«-ur«:i*()n.«  i  Fe!d.<cheerer'».  oculist?,  herr.iot<»i 
]ithotf)misi>.  bath-k-eeper>. 

c.  Superior  .sworn  midwivi-s.  (irdinary  midwives.  inl'erior  midwive?.  nprwft. 

d.  Apothecarie.<.  <lrug;:i*t.'i.  confectit)ner.'».  «:roccrs. 

•J.       SrSDKY  ImPOSTOH.<«  ANI>  I'KKTKXnKI)  PlIVSieiAXS. 

Old  women,  vilIa;Li«'  prie.<ts.   hermit:^,  quacks.   uro.<copi.<;ts.   Pseudo-PanoeM 
pyrotechui.-!t.s   lOtenschwurmer '.  .lews,   calf-dociors  (emctie-peddlera),   e: 


Aceonllim  to  rauNeu,  the  acaib-mies  for  younjr  u»)blenien  iKitteracademleeDli 
their  rise  at  this  pi-riotl,  and  at  tlie  close  of  the  <rentury  besati  the  euitoa 
conferring  titles  and  nobility  u])on  savants,  a  fruitful  source  of  vault;  is  ■ 
univei%ities,  maintained  even  to  the  present  day. 
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ants,  mtijricianB,  exorcists,  monMers,  wood4ier- 
,  bftnknjpts,  jupjilers,  gip?i<?s  etc.  To  these  miist  be 
phTfticianji, 

leal  bmncbes  in  the  seventeenth  century  as- 
r  ilin^ctiun  and  form,  Wbilej  however,  until  the 
uluiy  Italy  ser\'ed  as  the  inoilel  for  ediiciitlonal 
,lry  now  lost  its  supremacy  in  medicine,  —  the 
ilelage  htrre  banished  more  and  more  free  iuvestiga- 
es  —  and  was  compelled  to  yield  precedence  to  the 
le*  whose  universities  at  Leyden,  Paris  and  Mtmt- 
ITie  goal  of  all  tlioso  who  desiri'd  to  acquire  the 
the  day  in  this  department  of  sciunoe,  31ost  of  the 
eoDsequence  of  the  unfortunate  war,  stood  behind  the 
flctly  enjoined  upon  the  pmfessors  to  follow  rloacly  in 
the  doelrines  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Arabians,  Thus  the 
tlie  professors  at  Helmstiidt  e.  g,  ran  as  f(>llows  :  "We  desire 
art,  even  as  it  was  rightly  and  wholly  fixed  and  handed  down, 
Ui-  guidance  and  direction  of  Ciod.  by  the  inspiretl  artists  Ilippoe- 
irn  and  Avieenna,  to  be  preserved  and  diflased  by  teaching.  We 
d  that  all  Empirics  and  the  '^  Tetralogies*'  of  Paracelsus,  with 
uptions  of  medicine  not  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  Galen  and 
la,  be  banished  entirely  Wxnn  our  Academy/'  (See  Mar^,)  It  was 
;il  1G55  that  the  abjuration  of  the  use  of  antimony  and  mercury  was 
<rxputiged  from  the  doctors'-oath  at  Heidelberg.  Theosophy.  as  well  as  the 
Aristotelian  or  schohislrc  pldlosophy,  continued  in  full  bloonL  3Iorcover 
physicians  proper  (the  socalled  meiiici  puri )  and  surgeons  were^  of  course, 
Still  carefully  separated  in  their  education.  Yet  the  despised  and  '^un- 
leanicd"  surgeons,  almost  alone,  urged,  and  struggleil  f(»r,  the  association 
of  the  two  branches.  Not  a  few  of  them  loo  studied  medicine  for  them- 
selves, although  no  physicians  devoted  themselves  in  earnest  to  surgery. 

With  the  exception  of  the  universities  of  the  Netherlands,  the  method 
of  instruction  wjis  everywhere  still  the  same.  The  teacher  gave  simple 
theoretical  lectures  and  dictated  appi*opriate  prescriptions.  The  basis 
of  these  lectures,  as  mentioned  above,  was  in  almost  all  colleges  the  writ* 
ings  of  Galen  and  the  ancient  physicians  ;  indeed,  in  the  l^eginning  of  the 
centiary  the  Arabians  also  were  yet  in  common  use  —  as  e.  g.  with  Rolfink 
at  Jena,  The  ordinary  language  of  the  colleges  was  still  Latin  (in  spite 
of  thfj  patriotic  example  of  Tiicophrastus  von  Hohenheim,  who  could  en- 
dure as  little  as  Bismarck  the  foolish  pride'  of  the  Geimans  in  displaying 
their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages),  and  a  veritable  storra  was  stirred  up 

1.  Ffiitn  the  iTth  century  down  earnest  efToi-ts  have  been  made  t.o  get  rut  of  this 
rabhlei  hut  success  has  been  m  slow  thnt  they  have  histed  down  to  tlie  |>resent 
cenlary.  CtystatJornancers  were  a  clnss  uf  people^  chiefly  JtalUas,  wh(»  sought 
aflei  crystals,  parti(!ulRi)y  in  Thuvirigiti»  and  besides*  this  dubh led  in  medicine, 
like  the  pyrotechnist^^  cauterizei^,  tiioxa-^tters  and  alcliemlsts, 

3.   "Bedienteustolz". 
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in  university  circles  at  the  close  of  the  century  (1688),  when  the  great 
Thomasius  "ventured"  to  deliver  lectures  in  German. 

Although  here  and  there  certain  physicians,  e.  g.  Blaes,  had  private 
institutions  for  instruction,  still  the  universities  were  the  normal  schools 
for  physicians.  The  more  zealous,  and  especially  the  more  wealthy, 
students  usually  attended  several  of  them,  and  particularl}'  finished  their 
course  in  the  then  flourishing  universities  of  the  Netherlands  and  France, 
where  the  instruction,  esi)ecially  clinical  and  anatomical  instruction,  was 
better  than  elsewhere. — The  number  of  students  was  not  large,  particu- 
larly during  the  Thirty  Years'  Wiar.  Tngolstadt  e.  g.  in  1629  had  only 
nine,  in  1633  only  three,  in  1647  two  and  even  one.  In  1648  it  had  again 
16,  and  later  20.  Between  1612  and  1631  the  total  number  of  students 
attending  the  university  of  Strassburg  was  13  ;  1632-1648  it  was  four,  and 
from  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  century,  six. 

Practical  colleges,  where  the  professors  i)ermitted  the  students  to 
examine  patients,  examined  them  themselves,  made  the  diagnosis  in  the 
presence  of  the  students  and  prescribed  suitable  treatment,  were  introduced 
as  an  experiment  by  Willem  van  der  Straten  (1593-1681),  burgomaster  of 
Utrecht  in  the  year  1636  ;  in  the  same^ear,  by  Otto  Heumius  (1577-1650) 
and  Ewald  Schrevelius  (1575-1647),  and  then  in  1648  by  Albert  Ky per 
(dieil  1655)  of  KOnigsberg,  professor  in  Leyden.  The}'  were  however 
abandoned  as  unsuitable  for  students.  ''  The  students  preferred  simply  to 
have  the  diseases  explained  to  them  and  the  prescriptions  given,  rather 
than  to  be  examined  with  reference  to  their  own  knowledge.''  In  Prague 
too  Cassini  in  1690  and  a  Dr.  Tudetino  in  1609  permitted  the  students  to 
attend  the  evening  visitation  of  patients,  hut  they  made  very  little  use  of 
this  permission.  The  most  influential  professor  there,  however,  Joh.  Frieil. 
Loew  von  Ersfekl  (1648-1727),  lectured  only  upon  theoretical  medicine. 
(Hasner.)  Sylvius,  in  con8e<iuence  of  his  estimation  and  reputation,  firet 
introduced  in  1658  the  complete  clinical  method  at  Leyden,  thus  acquiring 
historical  injportance  for  himself  and  erecting  a  monument  to  his  nation. 
By  his  great  talent  as  a  teacher  he  obtained  such  success  that  students 
flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers  from  all  lauds,  including  even  Italy.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  contrast  with  Italy,  where  in  the  preceding 
century  the  students  were  still  expected  to  take,  and  actually  did  take,  the 
initiative  in  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum,  in  this  century  the  initia- 
tive proceeded  from  a  professor,  although  the  management  of  the  univer- 
sities was  in  other  respects  still  the  same  as  lx»fon'.  Since  this  time  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  students  has  been  lost,  having  received  its 
weightiest  blow  from  the  Netherlands.  In  England  too  from  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  (until  1S6S),  all  students  were  required  to  be  members 
of  a  college  or  hall,  to  reside  there  an<l  to  receive  their  instruction  thence— 
a  restriction  which  did  not  exist  before  this  period.  The  clinical  instruc- 
tion was  of  course  given  in  hospitals,  and  thus  the  suitable  and  healthful 
ar*         ~  ent  of  these  came  finally  to  be  discussed,  and  then  improved. 


Anatom}'  was  now  studied  more  fVequently  upon  human  bodies  audi 
^omoted  by  the  predilection  of  princes,  particularly  in  Italy,  so  that  at 
■A^  occasional  dissections  were  made  in  most  of  the  universities.^  This 
>•  more  especially  the  case  in  the  non-German  institutions,  to  which  for 
is  veason  the  students  flocked  in  great  numbers.  Most  of  the  universities 
^  already  anatomical  theatres,  and  received  a  larger  number  of  bodies 
•«*  in  earlier  times,  so  that  Vieussens  e.  g.  was  able  alone  to  dissect 
^  of  them.  There  was  also  in  Dresden  as  earl}' as  1617  an  "Anatoraie- 
■■^^aer"',  as  the  dissecting  room  was  called  most  too  characteristically  in 
**03an  at  that  time  and  subsequent!}-.  In  these,  stuffed  birds  —  at  that 
■•^  a  great  rarit}'  —  and  similar  curiosities  were  also  preserved.-  Vet 
^S'crmany  the  study  of  anatomy  at  this  period  was  generally  at  a  low 
^»  «o  that  when  Rolfink  at  Jena —  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centiir}' 
^  XiDost  popular  of  the  German  universities —  in  1G29  arranged  two  pub- 
diBsections  upon  "executed  malefactors",  this  was  considered  such  an 
^■it  that  the  very  highest  authorities  (who  now  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
*^,  as  of  old  in  Alexandria  and  in  the  16th  century  even  in  Italy,  in- 
'^^•ted  themselves  in  anatom}*)  were  present  thereat.  In  Ingolstadt  too, 
^  laity  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  single  annual  dissection 
^'oh  was  allowed,  so  that  this  concession  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
fes-  Among  the  peasants  of  the  vicinity,  however,  such  an  unheard-of 
fettllion*',  and  the  fear  that  all  the  bodies  in  the  cemeteries  would  now  be 
by  the  students,  awakened  such  terror  and  such  caution,  that  the 
graves'  were  watched  by  night,  so  that  the  corpses  might  not  be  dug 
^  ^nd ''Rol finked"!     From  1631  on,  however,  the  same  Rolfink  managed 

.Cornel  anntomlcal  investigations  wore  also  made  upon  living  (io^is,  and  Coming 

^▼en  declared  such  studies  the  favorite  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours. 

^ohn  Evelyn,  who  visited  I-«ydcn  in  1641,  makes  tlie  followinjj:  record  in  his  diary: 

**1  was  much  plea-Hed  with  a  sicht  of  their  Anatomy  schole.  tlieater,  and  rei)<)si- 

"teryiidloyninf;,  which  is  well  furnisli'd  with  natural  curiosities;  skeletons  from 

^     tte  whale  and  eliphaut  to  the  fly  and  spider,  which  last  is  a  very  delicate  i)iee(7 

of  art,  to  see  how  the  b<mes  (if  1  may  so  call  them)  of  so  tender  an  insect  could 

^  separated  from  the  mucilaginous  ])arts  of  yt  minute  aninnil.    Amongst  a  grrat 

Variety  of  other  things,  I  was  shew'd  the  knife  newly  taken  out  of  a  drunken 

|.      l)utchinan's  guts  by  an  incision  in  his  side,  after  it  had  sli])pcd  from  his  tlnuers 

^Bto  his  stomach.    The  picture  of  the  chyrurgeon  and  his  jmtient,  botli  living, 

'^CTe  there."    (II.) 

**i  England,  even  as  late  as  the  l>eginnlng  of  tlie  present  century,  aniitomital 

^      ^Baterial  was  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  grave-robbers.    l$odies  wimc  also 

^      %tolen  by  the  .students.     In  America  to(>  -  in  imitation  of  the  Knglish  custom  — 

^     ^rveyors  of  anatomical  mat4>rial  existed  a  short  time  ago.     In  both  countries 

?     crimes  were  committed  in  order  to  secure  *'materiar'.    The  providiiu:  of  ana- 

ife„    tomica]   Institutions  with  bodies  was  regulated  by   law   in    Kngland   in    's:vj, 

fUnfortunately  grave-robbing  and  even  the  crime  of  ''  Burklni:  "  are  not  entirrl\ 

unknown  to  our  criminal  courts  to-day.     Most  of  tlie  stat»;s  have  mmim'  excuse  \o\ 

All  "Anatomy  I*aw",  though  between  the  ilef<*cts  of  the  laws  themsrlves  and  the 

Inefficiency  of  their  administration  the  situation  of  pra<*tical  anatomy  in   tlitr 

United   States  is  far  from   satisfactory.     IVuusylvania.   however.   >ecun'ti    an 

excellent  "Anatomy  Act"  in  1h«3  and  Illinois  a  similar  one  in  l«-.V      H. »] 
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Tto  have  annual  dissections  in  the  dissecting  room  at  Jena,  and  Conring 
was  treated  to  the  very  characteristic  charge  of  prosecuting  anatomy  and 
vivisections  (at  that  time  as  much  practised  almost  as  to-day)  usque  id 
nauseam.  Indeed  he  himself  was  so  ^*  inspirited  "  by  these  dissections  that 
he  felt  able  to  charge  Hippocrates  with  being  a  bungler  and  an  ignoramus 
in  anatomy  —  at  that  time  a  heresy  much  more  dangerous  than  it  is  to-day 
to  fail  to  swear  by  the  clinicians  and  their  voluminous  corpora  medicinal. 

Vienna  did  not  accjuire  a  skeleton  until  1658  ;  Strassburg  obtained  a 
male  skeleton  in  1671,  and  several  years  later  the  skeleton  of  a  female.  In 
Edinburgh  an  anatomical  theater  was  first  erected  in  ^'Surgeons'  Hall"  in 
1697.  It  ma}'  be  remarked  here  that  anatomical  plates  designed  to  be 
lifted  off  in  layers  existed  even  at  this  period,  e.  g.  the  "Catoptri  mic- 
rocosmici  visio  prima,  secunda  et  tertia  etc.",  1613,  cut  by  Stephen 
Michelspacher. 

Occupation  with  practical  anatomy  was,  of  course,  still  regarded  by 
the  higher  physicians  as  a  business  uu worth}'  of  them.  They,  tberefore, 
left  it  to  the  inferior  surgeons,  and  merely  pointed  out  and  explained 
themselves  with  a  staff  what  the  surgeon  had  exposed.  Thus  it  occurred 
that  many  surgeons  of  this  period  were  the  best  anatomists  and  teachers 
of  anatomy.  Thus  too  may  be  explained  the  story  tliat  in  Heidelberg, 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  arose  at  the  bedside  of  the  margrave 
of  Baden  a  difference  of  opinion  between  two  learned  professors  and  the 
ordinary  physician  —  at  all  events  also  a  medicus  purus  —  whether  a 
plaster  for  the  illustrious  margravian  heart,  in  order  to  cover  that  oi^aa. 
should  l3e  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  according  to  Galen,  or  u|x>d 
the  left  side.  The  dispute  was  settled  by  opening  before  the  eyes  of  the 
noble  patient  —  a  hog,  by  means  of  which  it  was  demonstrated  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  heart  of  the  hog  lay  on  tlie  left  side.  This  evidence  so 
firmly  convinced  His  Excellency  that  his  own  internal  arrangements  wiere 
quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  hog,  that  he  at  once  dismissed  fn)m  his  posi- 
tion as  ordinary  physician  his  own  attendant,  who  had  held  the  contrary 
opinion  as  to  the  position  of  a  nobleman's  heart. 

How  rare  dissectionK  were  in  Germany  may  l»e  learned  from  the  fact  that  in 
F'rankfort-on-the-Main  the}-  were  jriven  in  the  {seventeenth  century  only  in  the  jeare 
1615,  1619,  KMO,  1675.  KhT,  ir>78,  10^0  Uhe  last  three  by  Irena-us  Vehr.  died  1710:. 
and  1GH3  by  Bernh.  Albinus.  They  were  always  accompanied  by  festivities  which 
lasted  8(>veral  days.^     Not  only  physicians,  but  also  other  professors  and  students. 

1.  John  Evelyn  records  In  his  diary  for  tlie  year  lf)4f) :  *'  Three  days  after  this  Itooke 
my  leave  of  Venice  and  went  to  Padoa,  to  be  i>resent  at  the  famous  Anaiomie 
lecture,  which  is  here  celebrated  with  extraordinary  apparatus,  lasting  almost  a 
whole  moneth.  During  this  time  1  saw  a  woman,  a  child  and  a  man  dissected  with 
all  the  manual  operations  of  the  chirurgeou  on  the  humane  body,  llie  one  was 
])erformed  by  Cavalier  YestliiiKins  and  Dr.  Jo.  Athelsteinus  Leonsenas,  of  whom 
I  purchased  those  rare  tables  of  Veines  and  Nerves,  and  caus'd  him  to  prepare  a 
third  of  the  Lungs,  Liver  and  Nervi  sexti  par,  with  the  Gastric  Veines,  which 
I  sent  into  England,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  Royall  Society,  being  the 
£rst  of  that  kind  that  had  been  seen  there,  and  for  aught  I  know  in  the  world. 
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together  with  the  laity  of  high  position,  look  port  in  them.  On  ihe  occasion  of  the 
disseclion  in  IHiy  ii  whs  suid  that  the  vena  azYgi)8  was  foarid  to  empty  into  the  excre- 
tory (ioct  of  the  left  kidney,  'whereby  it  is  clenr  that  diuretics  are  suitable  for  persona- 
with  pleurisy,  and  that  pus  may  be  discharged  by  tht*  urinary  paFsapes.'*  ^  Jn  IH75  n 
chttd-murderess  was,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  sewed  up  in  a  eaek  and  drowned. 
From  hoT  body  ihe  "  Pharmakopous"  collected  twenty  kiloj:rannmes  of  lai.  In  the 
year  1678  the  dipseetion  of  another  child  murderess  look  place,  and  ii  ia  inentiouedi 
lh»t  the  i«abject  bad  verj-  fat  buttocks  and  wonderlully  stout  brenstH,  Shi*  had  (rail- 
atones  also,  and  her  skeleton  was  preserved.  —  For  the  repair  of  the  *' Anatomiekam- 
luer*'  and  the  restoration  of  an  anatomical  theatre,  the  Elector  in  16H  jruv^  10(*' 
Tbaler  ;  the  remainder  Albinujs  fnrnished  from  hi.s  o^n  pocket.  Strass^burg  received 
her  fimt  proffasor  of  anatomy  in  ihe  per.«on  of  Job.  Albert  Sebix  in  IH'>1^  and  a  horri- 
ble hole  was  assigned  for  nn  '*Aniiiomickaninier '*.  (Until  a  fehort  time  before  the 
medical  cours(»  of  the  author  of  this  v^ork,  a  similar  hole  for  the  study  of  anatoiuy 
existed  at  Giess^n  J 

Botanic  gartiens  and  chemical  laboratories  for  purposes  of  insinictioUi 
exiBted  in  many  iiDiversittes.  One  was  established  in  Strassburg  in  1619, 
and  Oxfoixl  received  the  first  in  England  in  1622.^  The  eheuiicul  labora- 
tories, however,  were  mostly  the  private  property  of  the  teachers.  The 
fkmons  Kunkel  e.  g.  had  one  when  he  was  in  Wittenberg  and  delivered  the- 
**colIegiuTn  chymicura'\  which  up  to  this  time  had  l>eeii  lacking  there. 

ni«  account  of  his  own  experience  furnishes  us  a  glance  into  the  condition  of  the 
universities  of  that  day.  He  says;  "Thert'lore  1  was  permitted  to  establish  such  a 
collegium,  and  1  alao  received  a  considerable  number  of  i^tndiosoa  medicintii,  amor^ 
whom  Chrifil.  Vater  \\f)b\-nS5]  father  of  the  anatomist  Abraham  Vater,  IC84-176I. 
professor  in  WittenberjZ)  waa  the  most  cunous,  zealous  and  iirafeful  I  Hkewi>e  found 
that  it  was  a  sour  morf^e)  of  bread  (hard  ta»k  )  to  fiupperi  one&elf  by  tiiudio^is.  Part 
of  them  imriGrined  that  the  conditions  in  this  collegio  were  the  tame  as  tn  otherR,  where 
the  inslruclion  cnnsistB  in  transcribing  words  (!);  nay^  but  care  and  labor  belong  to  it. 
Among  them  there  were  not  more  than  three  of  these  .  ,  ,  .  The  longer  also  I  con- 
tinueti  in  the  work,  the  more  disgusted  J  became,  and  I  paw,  and  found  in  my  con- 
science,  that  I  could  not  henceforth  with  justice  accept  money  from  the  pflrents  of 
■wch  people  "  —  a  conscientiousness  rare,  but  worthy  of  imitation  ! 

The  ^neral  barbarity  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  immorality,  especially 
annong  the  upper  classes,  which  toward  the  end  of  the  century  spreading  from  France 
had  become  naturalized  in  both  Germany  and  Eni:;Iand,  extended  even  to  the  univer- 
sities, the  professors  and,  of  course,  lo  the  students.  The  life  of  the  latter  durinp  this 
period  was  accordingly  more  vulgar  and  rude  dian  ever  before,  although  subsequently 
it  was  in  some  respects,  and  in  some  places,  about  as  bad.  At  this  time  Pennalism 
And  its  result*  were  in  full  bJoom,  that  is  to  wiy  barbarity  towards  the  younger- 

tho*  afterwards  there  were  others.  When  the  Anatomie  Lectures^  which  were  In 
the  monilngs,  were  ended^  I  went  to  see  cures  don  in  tlie  Hospitals;  and  cer- 
tainly as  theio  fitv  the  preiitei<t  helps  and  the  mostskilfull  physltians,  ^o  there 
are  the  most  miserable  nnd  deplorable  objects  to  exercise  upon.  Nor  is  there 
any»  I  should  think,  so  powerfuH  an  argument  against  the  vice  reigning  in  this 
Ucentiou»  Coutitry,  as  to  be  spectator  of  the  mimnie  the^e  poore  creatures  undergo. 
"Ilit-y  are  imieedc  very  carefully  attended,  and  with  extraordinary  cliarily/* 
The  an  atom  k*  a  J  plates  referred  to  were  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Evelyn 
on  his  birthday,  Oct.  31,  1607.  (H.) 
1.  The  botanical  garden  of  Edinburgh  was  estabH shed  hi  I6sa,  and  the  apothecaries' 
gartlen  at  c;iiclsea  in  t <!hii.    ( II , ) 
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students  —  Pennalen  —  on  the  part  of  the  elder  —  Schoristen  —  was  unbooDded,  ind 
its  outbreaks,  even  in  the  lecture  rooms  during  the  daily  duties,  were  of  such  anatart 
Xhat,  in  spite  of  many  echoes  of  this  system  in  our  universities,  we  can  to-day  no  longer 
form  a  correct  conception  of  them.  The  state  authorities  were  at  last  compelled  to 
interfere  against  them — but  in  vain!  Altdorf  was  scourged  by  this  moral  epidfmic. 
"The  plague,  the  horrible  Pennalism,  afflicted  the  university  of  Ahdorf  in  162:^,  and 
resulted  in  the  highest  grades  of  wantonness,  immorality,  frivolity  and  barbaritj,  fo 
that  it  could  not  be  exterminated  by  all  the  diFSuasion,  warnings  and  punishmenti 
€xerted  against  it."  This  shamelessness  of  the  scholars  and  students  grew  to  such  a 
pitch  that  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  study,  to  learn,  to  be  obedient  to  their 
well-wi.shers,  railed  against  their  teachers,  listened  to  them  very  little  and  valued 
them  still  less  ....  Scarcely  a  public  lecture  was  delivered  anywhere  without  inso- 
lent and  un.stinted  interruptions  by  hissing,  whistling  and  abominable  noises.  Thert 
was  such  a  bellowing,  shouting  and  howling  that  a  passer-by  would  swear  it  was  no 

lecture-room  for  men,  but  a  resort  for  dogs,  oxen  and  birds  of  prey 1  he  vice^ 

which  had  crept  in,  the  marching  about  the  streets,  the  drinking  by  day  and  by  night, 
the  shouting,  duelling,  murder,  fornication  and  all  such  eviks  and  highly  repreheiifible 
abuses,  kept  open  all  the  windows  of  the  academies  of  the  students."  At  this  pt-ricd 
such  conduct  was  *' bully"  ("forsch")!  (Marx.)  The  ceremony  of  "  Deposition '" 
continued,  and  degenerated  still  more  in  these  rude  times.  "  In  this  ceremony  ihe  hide 
and  horns  of  an  ox  were  thrown  over  the  'Bean'  (bee  janne,  novice);  the  horns  were 
then  sawed  off.  Previously,  however,  the  hair  of  the  neophyte  was  pulled  out  with  great 
wooden  shears:  'Since  thou,  0  shaggy  buck,  canst  dispense  with  much  hair,  I  roust, 
therefore,  for  decency's  sake,  shave  thine  head.'  [lis  ears  were  now  cleaned  with  a 
spoon:  'I  purify  thine  ears  for  instruction  and  not  as  a  bad  trick.'  His  *  Bacchant- 
tooth'  was  pulled  out:  'Let  thy  Bacchant-tooth  of  slander  be  drawn;  calumniation 
shalt  thou  ever  shun  like  hell  itself '  His  nails  were  filed  with  a  huge  file:  'I  tile 
thine  hands  to  signify  that  with  them  thou  shalt  work,  as  is  fair.'  A  large  moustache 
■  was  painted  upon  his  lip:  'I  paint  thee  a  beard  that  henceforth  thou  mayest  behave 
like  a  beardless  child.'  Now  followed  the  hand-kissing.  Salt  was  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  neophyte  and  wine  was  poured  upon  his  head:  'Let  him  receive  th<^ 
salt  of  wisdom,  let  him  take  the  wine  of  pleasure!  May  God  multiply  upon  you,  \e 
students,  both  wisdom  and  joys!'  Of  course  a  banquet  followed,  in  mockery  of  all 
pn's  ribed  regulations."  (K.  (Iriin,  Culturgeschichte  des  17en  Jahrhunderts.)  These 
were  degenerations  of  mediaeval  guild-ceremonies  and  outbursts  of  youthful  wanion- 
iirss  and  rudeness,  which  simply  outgrew  their  age.  "In  the  villages  the  Mudents 
crowded  into  the  pulpits,  drowned  the  voice  of  the  preacher  with  boastful  words, 
preached  in  a  state  of  deep  intoxication,  rai.<ed  a  laugh  among  the  peat^ants  by  thfir 
odd  pranks,  ordered  bag-pipes  and  shawms,  dragged  the  Gretchens  and  Elsies  out  of 
the  pews  into  tlie  dance,  danced  jigs  etc.  etc.  —  At  weddings  they  drank  up  all  tin- 
beer  and  broke  the  ribs  of  the  guests,  or  slabbed  them  with  the  sword.  The  wearing 
of  >traii:lit  swords,  pikes  and  fire-arms,  in  conj«e(|uence  of  the  continual  duelling.  wa> 
ulwjiys  prohibited,  but  always  without  results.  As  early  as  1.070  the  Elector  of  Saxonv 
was  compelled  to  confirm  a  statute  of  the  senate  de>igned  to  restrain  murder  amoni! 
the  students,  lest  the  universities  should  become  alarm-posts,  rende/\ous  for  fiuhtin*^ 
and  slauehter-houses.  '     (1.  c. ) 

Nuineroiis  learucMl  societies  labored   in   the  prosecution  of  scieDtific 
pursuits,  and  in  suppleiuentiu^  the  instruction  of  the  univei'sities. 

A  large   proportion   of  the  professors  of  medicine   too  were    highly 

learned  men,  lre(iuently  marvellous  savants,  whose  knowledge  and  their 

s  in  this  rococo  age  were  equally  extensive.     For  a  disposition  to 
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*^^ing  in  its   scoi>e,  ruled   the   17th 
'  -^^e  savants  the  last  of  the 
ii«»t  simple   compilers  ami 
1  rtligtttors,  aad  witlial  touchy 
Indeed  to-day )»  so  that  whik 
it    learning,   they  were    not 
'I.  was  characteristic  of  the 
Uke  their  language  —  almost  all 
ri  Gertuau  mixed  with  Latin  — 
•  ourse,  though   thin  was  less  the 
Not   rarely  too  they  changed   their 
-f  them   were  still   not  permanently 
I  ;<  certain  term  of  years.     The  Thirty 
I  M«  otiy  as   "Exiles''  from   their  previous 
frr  or  longer  period.     Moreover  one  and 
I   versatility,  often  represented  the   most 
;m\   history  and  poetry,  like  Meibomius,  or 
.  li^y,  geometry  and  medicine,  like  one  of  the 
ranches  they  occupied  themselves  witli  special 
iMany  of  them  were  distinguished  inatliemati- 
me  were  microscopists,  for  in  this  century  the 
.ligation  was  almost  entirely  the  so-called  exact 
^rnfessors  were  physicianB-in-ordinary,   fre<|ucnily 
.-.'  — Thus  Conring  e.  g.  was  ofiered  0000  marks  to 
vidlnary  in  Sweden,     The  salary  of  professors^  how- 
fiiall  —  as  a  rule  hardly  200  murks  ($50),  at  most  1000 
r   mure  famous  and   |K>i»ular  physicians  frequently  gave 
f»<ll«r  to  patients  in  foreign  countries.     Many  had  valuable 
hT».  as  e.  g.  Ruyscli,  who  sold  his  anatomical  collection  to 
rt>r  the  enormous  suru,  for  that  day,  of  51300  marks.     This 
[lit  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Inu  in  surgery  was  well  regulated  nowhere  but  in  France,  for 
|«    ►    liuly  country  which   possessed  a  surgical  college  proper,  and 
Liii  entirely  independent  surgical  faculty.     The  earlier  privileges 
jtgooBS  were   restored^  and   in    1G71    separate  kioalities  for  the 


Dal  %Alftry  of  the  Physicinn-ln-ordlnary  to  the  kiiijj  in  KniriaTid  c?inin)j  the 
i*ntiiry  i*e«*ms  lu  Uiive  I^een  £i(H}    thouiiU  it  vftiioil  .sonnnv|iat.  pnAiahl)  iti 
with  the  c'l'lebilty  of  th«  iiidivitlusil.    The  fanlouy^  Theodore  Turquet 
I  'K\    who  WW'S  appoiiUt'fl    I'hywic'iuii-iii-ordliuiry  to  botii  Uiv  kink'  aud 

ij^neen  In  idlU  rcci^lvcd  JCAOi)  per  nnnuiii.  and  uii  uniiuity  of  C'ioo  was  seltkid  upon 
hU  wife.  Mayertie  was  hIho  extMUpied  from  nil  tavntion,  und  irccivod  thi^  honor 
of  kiiijshlhoiMi  In  tO-;4.  WiHcuiuii's  ^ahuy  a^  Sur^ioon-tit-urdintiry  \n  Uki\  wiis 
£^m>  Umngli  Ant,  l)e  ChiKimuix  in  Ww  ivceived  only  £m.  In  lO'Jii  Dr  ,h>lui 
CnUlas  w*i»  np]>ointcd  •'fhytsh?  I'rofessor"  in  the  nniver2*lty  of  Ciimhndge  with 
m  xiili&ry  of  £lo.  i<t  i<<^<~  Uie  Uiug  had  uight  physicinns,  and  fout  |burgeon3*lu- 
ordlnnrjT.    (H 
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lectures  of  the  professors  of  surgery,  and  permission  to  perform  dissectioiis, 
were  also  granted.  Moreover  the  dispute  of  the  Paris  faculty  about  pre- 
cedence and  the  barbers  had  at  this  time  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  thoogii 
it  was  not  finally  concluded. 

Such  jealoas  disputes  about  competency  between  physicians  and  Furgeons.^  aod 
even  between  surgeons,  barbers  and  hair-dressers  (for  the  latter,  like  the  specialist! 
for  diseases  of  the  hair  to-day,  were  also  counted  members  of  the  medical  faculty),  in 
which  the  physicians  often  played  the  more  melancholy  role,  were  very  frequent. 
They  were  carried  on  during;;  the  whole  centur}*,  not  only  in  France,  which  in  thii 
respect  undoubtedly  "illumined  the  way  in  the  stnijrgle  for  the  highest  good  of 
civilization",  but  also  in  almost  all  countries,  in  England,  Germany,  Denmark  — in 
the  latter  country  the  dispute  related  to  practice  only.  In  Italy  alone  they  are  not 
mentioned,  either  in  this  or  the  preceding  century.  In  the  latter  country  the 
surgeons  never  occupied  a  position  utterly  and  entirely  separate  from  medicine,  and 
thus  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  professorship  of  surgery  in  the  universities  wu 
everywhere  filled  by  the  most  distinguished  professors,  especially  those  of  anatomy, 
which  branch  and  surgery  in  the  succeeding  century  too  were  everywhere  regarded  ss 
almost  necessarily  dependent  upon  each  other.  Hence  too  it  resulted  that  German 
physicians,  educated,  however,  in  Italy,  were  the  first  to  devote  themselves  to  practical 
surgery  in  their  own  home.  In  fact  in  Germany  also  professors  of  anatomy  occupied 
the  chair  of  surgery,  e.  g.  Rolfink :  yet  Wundarzte  and  inferior  surgeons  for  the  most 
part  followed  the  course  of  instruction  of  their  guild.  Accordingly  the  most  import- 
ant German  "  Wundtirzte  "  —  so  the  best  educated  surgeons  were  called  —  of  the 
seventeenth  century  still  came  from  the  barber-shops  alone,  and  supplemented  their 
defective  medical  and  general  education  by  self-instruction,  or  chiefly  by  travellinf 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  one  famous  practitioner  of  their  art  to  another  if  possible 
still  more  celebrated.  These  higher  Wundarzte  were  mostly  by  nature  men  of  special 
talent  in  their  branch,  who  had  chosen  it  from  love  of  its  duties  and  to  gain  a  better 
social  po.sition,  and  they  devoted  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  their 
art,  in  circumstances  and  situations  often  of  great  difficulty.  Many  of  these  men, 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  often  springing  from  hovels  of  the  deepest  poverty, 
struggled  after  learning  and  gained  its  rewards,  while  want  and  bitter  hunger  were 
fellow-students  and  companions  on  their  journeys. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  practical  instruction  in  midwifery,  as  a 
branch  distinct  from  surger}',  was  not  yet  imparted  to  men.  At  meet  they 
merely  studied  it  theoretically.  Dail}'  practice,  then  as  now,  was  often  com- 
pelled, at  the  expense  of  the  patients,  to  fill  the  place  of  a  supplementary 
teacher,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  preceding  personal  management  under 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher  and  the  lack  of  the  observation  of  nature.  The 
sole  public  institution  in  which  practical  instruction  in  midwifery'  was 
imparted,  the  obstetric  section  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  at  Paris,  was  firmly 
closed  against  men.     Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  many  sui^eons  were,  and  became 


We  must  not  blame  either  party  too  severely,  for  in  the  century  of  long  pemikes 
both  bloodless  and  bloody  dissensions  prevailed  at  the  French  court  over  tlie 
question  which  of  the  lords  or  ladies  should  offer  to  the  king  his  napkin,  or  to  the 
queen  her  chemise  —  charaot<Mistic  matters  of  historical  importance  for  this  on rl- 
flourisliing,  roct)co-age,  and  noble  productions  of  the  absolute  doctrine  of  God's 
grace  !  Among  physicians  and  surgeons  too  pecuniary  interest  (which  as  we  know 
l>uts  an  end  to  all  good-feeling  and  fellowship,  played  a  part,  not  mere  serrility 
as  among  courtiers. 
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their  private  practice,  distinguished  obstetricians,— accoucbeurs,  as  they 

iled  themselves  alter  the  famous  aceouchemont  of  La  ValHSre  —  and  they 
displayed  scientific  abilit3\ 

Practical  instruction  fur  midwives  was  imparted  in  Paris  alone^  in  the 
iai  institution  just  mentioned,  and   by  superior  midwiveSj  who  not  in- 

lequently  were  also  aiitboreases  in  their  own  department.  The  course 
ted  three  months^  six  weeks  of  which  were  employed  in  the  learning  and 

Nictice  of  the  practical  portions  of  the  art.  —  In  Oerman}-  the  old  method 
guild*  instruction  still  prevailed  for  the  most  part ;  that  is  old  midwives 
>k  the  yonug  under  their  teaching,  or  the  (city)  physicians  and  surgeons 
parted  instruction  to  them.  The  latter  were  the  chief  practitioners  of 
erative  midwiferv  in  difflcidt  cases.  The  instruction  was  given  in  ac- 
krdance  with  the  numerous  manuals  for  midwives  which  already  existed, 
ider  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  and  by  order  of  the  city.     In  many 

ftces  the  nurses  were  compelled  to  pass  an  examination  by  the  city  phy- 
sian,  and,  if  suceessful  in  this,  were  then  sworu  into  service.  ^- The  same 
Bthod  prevailed  also  among  the  other  Germanic  peoples,  with  whom  mid- 
ves  almost  exclusively  everywhere  practised  midwifery,  —  That  among 

lese  many  were  still  extremely  ignorant,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
le  of  them  tot>k  the  inverted  uterus  for  the  placenta  —  a  mistake  which 

jght  undoubtedly  occur  to-day  also  —  and  simply  cut  it  otf— which 
luld  scarcely  happen  at  the    present  day.  —  After  the  publication  of  a 

edical  ordinance  in  1685,  the  midwives  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
e  tlie    barbers    and   bathkeepei'S,  were   examined   by  the  j)ruressor.s  at 

irftnkfort-on*the-Oder. 

The    barbers   continued    to  receive  their  instruction  from   the  guild* 

asters.     In  Saxony  after  1C»41  they  were  required  to  pass  an  examination 

kfore  the  four  oldest  masters  and  the  city-physician  (Stadtphysicus),  in 

bicb  examination  they  were  questioned  upon  the  treatment  of  gun-shot 

unds,  like  military  physicians.     Before    admission  to  the  examination 

ley  must  bring  evidence,  of  coui^e,  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth,  that 

e}'  bad  studied  three  yeai*9  and  had  for  three  years  travelled  as  appren- 

Ces.  The  examination  was  followed  by  the  *'Meister9tiick"  (masterpiece) 
id,  of  course,  the  "  Meisteressen  "  {masters'  banquet),  in  accordance  with 

le  immemorial  custom  of  the  guild  (Frolieh).     In  spite,  however,  of  all 

le  improvements  of  the  examinations  (and  there  were  others  than  that 

\t  mentioned),  it  is  said  of  the  barbers  :     "  Most  of  them  trouble  them- 

slves  very  little  with  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  if  they  can  only  attend 
customers,  cut  hair  a  la  moile  and  shave  the  beard  properly,  it  is  quite 

iQUgh.*'     Besides  these  duties,  however,  they  also  supplied  surgical  aid 


PrUjr  (.'Imndierien  (11)  endeavortjd  to  elTect  the  incorporaition  uf  the  Engilsli  mid- 
wife*! hi  J6i«,  aud  bis  sou  Teter  UU)  vuhily  att*3inpt«d  the  same  thing  in  1634. 
Tlje  opposition  of  the  pliysiciatiji,  and  even  of  the  niidwives  themsalves^  proved 
Insupemble.  nor  was  the  character  of  the  advocate  of  ttie  projeet  such  iis  trj  rendcr 
h\» advocaey  very  influential,  ill.) 
30 
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(as  they  did  long  after  this  period),  and  had  establishmeuts  (Scbwitzstuben) 
of  their  own,  where  they  treated  sj^philis  with  mercurial  fumigations  aod 
sweating.  Inunctions  for  the  production  of  salivation  they  performed  at 
home,  or  at  the  houses  of  the  patients  themselves. 

Instruction  in  pharmac^y  was  imparted  by  the  master-apotbecaries. 
The  examination,  however,  took  place  generally  before  a  mixed  commission 
of  physicians  and  apothecaries  —  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  after 
1G85  before  the  professors  —  and  a  masterpiece  was  required.  Id  France 
tlie  master-apothecaries  were  examined  by  the  Facult}*,  but  in  some  cities 
several  years'  service  in  a  hospital  exempted  them  from  examination.  As 
at  an  earlier  period,  this  examination  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz.  that  for 
tlie  apprentices,  the  assistants  and  the  masters.  In  France  it  consisted 
in  the  reading  of  formulae,  an  examination  on  simples  and  the  masters* 
examination.  The  examinations  were  purely  dogmatic,  not  onlj'  in  Ger- 
many, but  likewise  in  France.  Molidre,  as  we  know,  ridiculed  the  vicious 
methods  of  examination  in  the  latter  country. 

The  expenses  of  graduation  of  a  medical  student  were  very  great,  and  the  public 
act  of  graduation  was  generally  celebrated  with  much  ceremony.  Often  there  was 
music  etc.  for  two  days.  Hence  in  IG83  appeared  the  following  edict  and  mandate: 
"  PVederick  William,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Arch-chamber- 
lain of  the  Imperial  Roman  Empire,  Elector  of  Prussia,  Magdeburg,  Jiilich  etc. 

Imprimis.  —  To  my  worthy,  high  and  well  instructed,  trusty  and  beloved  lieges, 
gracious  greeting,  Upon  what  grounds  we  have  been  induced  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  the  promotiones  of  licentiates  and  doctors,  heretofore  by  custom  far  too  high,  ye 
may  soc  from  the  enclosed  original  document;  and  we  hereby  graciously  charge  yea 
to  keep  this  our  ordinance  entirely  and  without  any  objections,  decently  and  inviol- 
ably, which  we  most  graciously  expect  of  you,  and  bear  to  you  a  gracious?  benevolence. 
<Jiveu  at  Potsdam,  July  14,  168:>.     Frederick,  Elector-Prince. 

By  His  Serenity,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Brandenburg  etc.  —  It  has  come  to 
the  notice  of  our  most  gracious  Prince  that  in  the  promotionibus  licentiatonim  et 
doctorum  in  the  juristic  and  medical  Faculty  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  by  reason  of 
the  expensive  convivia  many  students,  although  they  lay  there  the  foundation  of  their 
studies,  botukfr  themselves  to  foreign  and  distant  places,  where  they  may  attain  at 
less  cost  the  honores  academicos,  while  others  who  have  not  the  means  to  travel  to 
other  place.s  omit  their  grade  because  they  cannot  sustain  so  great  expense:  therefore 
His  Seruniiy  etc.  has  thought  that  this  burden  should  be  reduced. 

1.  When  a  Solennis  Promotio  Doctoralis  is  celebrated  in  the  churches,  the  con- 
vivium  shall  be  so  reduced  that:  I.  It  shall  continue  for  one  evening  meal  only,  and 
no  person  shall  be  invited  on  the  next  day.  2.  No  ladies*  shall  be  invited  thereto. 
:>.  No  more  than  ten  kinds  of  food,  pastry  included,  shall  be  embraced  in  the  bill  of 
fare,  and   4.  Confectionery  shall  be  entirely  excluded. 

2.  When  there  are  one  or  two  candidati  for  the  gradum  Doctoris,  but  it  becomes 
burdensome  to  furnish  the  sumptus  which  must  be  employed  in  a  solemn  grmdoatioii 
in  the  churches  and  otherwi.se  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  statutev;  tbeo 
one  of  each  Faculty  above  named  shall  be  at  liberty  to  publickly  proclaim  such  can- 
<lidatos  as  Doctores  in  the  Auditorio  niajori.  after  the  confirmation  of  hia  Electoral 


Kupbenilsticiilly  for  women  of  easy  virtue,  who  were  very  common  at  Uie  universi- 
ties, where  all  sorts  of  vice  prevailed. 
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Bighness  has  been  obtained,  and  after  passing;  the  examinations  customary  in  solemn 
gradaation,  so  that  only  half  the  otherwise  customary  munera  may  be  offered  to  the 
professors  in  all  Faculties.  However,  in  this  case  the  distribution  of  gloves,  as  well 
as  the  convivium  doctorale,  shall  be  omitted,  unless  the  Doctorandi  invite  some  few 
professors  to  a  very  modest  repast,  which  shall  be  left  to  their  discretion. 

3.  The  Renuntiationes  Licentiatorum,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Examinum 
and  in  the  Disputatione  publica  inaugurali,  heretofore  usually  held  in  facultate 
jaridica,  may  in  future  take  place  in  facultate  medica  privatim  in  conseF&u  facultatis, 
in  order  that  thus  the  expensive  convivium  may  be  avoided  :  provided,  however,  that 
in  all  cases  the  confirmation  of  the  Elector  for  each  of  the  Candidatorum  shall  be 
first  obtained. — Wherefore,  most  highly  informed,  His  Princely  Serenity  charges  the 
University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  herewith  most  graciously  and  also  earnestly  to 
keep  this  his  most  gracious  ordinance  rigidly,  strictly  and  inviolably.  Signatum 
Potsdam,  July  14,  1683.    Friedrich,  Elector. 

A  very  interesting  insight  into  the  scientific  relations  of  this  age  of  perruques 
and  into  the  authority  of  the  universities,  is  given  by  the  transactions  relating  to  the 
-well-known  book^  of  Justine  Siegemundin,  midwife  of  Brega,  and  by  certain  of  its 
inqniries.  "In  1681  Justine  Siegemundin,  a  midwife  of  Brega  in  Silesia,  asked  the 
Faculty :  1.  Whether  it  was  not  an  offence  against  the  rules  of  medicine  for  the  nurse 
to  give  syrupus  corallorum  to  a  feeble,   but  otherwise  healthy,   new-born  infant? 

2.  Whether  it  should  be  reckoned  the  fault  of  the  nurse  when,  in  case  of  sudden 
hemorrhage  on  the  part  of  the  parturient  woman,  she  orders  aqua  bursa?  pastoris  to 
be  taken,  and  aqua  carbunculi  to  be  laid  upon  the  wrists  of  the  patient,  but  the  latter 
in   her  absence  takes  the   aqua  carbunculi   instead  of  the  aqua  bursas  pastoris? 

3.  Whether  the  nurse,  according  to  her  own  judgment,  could  separate  the  afterbirth 
before  the  birth  of  the  child  without  danger  to  the  mother  and  infant?  4.  Whether 
an  immature  child,  thus  forcibly  delivered,  could  live  in  health  until  its  third  year,  and 
whether,  if  it  subsequently  died,  that  hastening  of  its  birth  could  be  the  cause  of  its 
subsequent  death?  To  all  four  inquiries  the  answer  was  No.  The  Faculty  was 
further  asked  whether  a  person  affected  with  chronic  gonorrha^a  should  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  coitus,  and  whether  such  a  person  was  capable  of  begetting  children.  This 
book  of  Justine  Siegemundin,  especially  as  it  was  written  in  German,  met  with  great 
opposition,  and,  although  it  had  passed  the  censorship  of  the  university  of  Frankfort, 
it  «rave  rise  to  a  thesis  at  Leipzig,  maintaining  that  many  procedures  which  were 
praised  in  the  work  depended  upon  empty  speculation  and  in  practice  were  absurd  ; 
so  that  the  writer  could  not  underntand  how  it  had  passed  the  censorship.  Justine 
complained  of  this,  and  several  academic  papers  were  published  by  the  university  of 
Frankfort  in  opposition  to  this  thesis. 

Before  we  attempt  an  exposition  of  the  practical  relations  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  France  a  thorough  change  was  undei taken  in 
hospital  affairs,  which  could  not  but  exercise  a  benf-ficent  influpnee  upon  the  piactice 
of  tliat  country.  In  1H56  and  16r»2  the  horrible  leprosy -hospitals  in  that  country, 
with  their  endowments,  were  finally  abolished  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  means  of  the 
money  thus  obtained  hospitals  were  erected  upon  a  definite  system  throughout  France. 
The  latter,  too,  were  bad  enouijjh.  Some  conception  of  the  great  wealth  and  the 
number  of  these  houses  may  be  formed  when  we  learn  that,  as  the  result  of  this 
ordinance,  hospitals  were  erected  in  W'M)  municipalities.  The  account  of  a  patient 
who  in  1657  was  sick  in  the  Hotel-Dieu   in   Paris,  says  that  in  each  ward  were  four 


"  Die  Chur-Brandenburgische  IIoff-Wehe-Mutter,  das  ist :  Ein  liochst  nothiger 
Unterricht  von  schweren  und  unrecht-stehenden  (ieburten,  in  einem  Gesprach 
vorgestellet"  etc.,  Colin  a.  d.  Spree.  1G90.    (H.) 
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rows  of  beds,  and  each  ward  contained  also  an  altar  and  a  dining-table.  A 
apothecary -shop  provided  for  all  the  patients,  and  300  nuns  furnished  tbeb< 
with  nurses.  Bei-ides  these,  there  were  nine  priests,  six  apothecarT'ii  apprf: 
eight  barber's  apprentices,  women  to  take  care  of  the  pregnant  and  Ivinpinpt 
servants  in  the  kitchen,  bakery,  wash-house  and  apothecary-shop.  Befor*  tke 
tion  of  a  patient  he  was  examined,  if  a  man,  by  a  barber,  if  a  woman,  by  sbd 
then  carried  away  to  a  priest,  who  wrote  his  name  «-tc.  in  a  book  and  tied  a  car 
this  information  written  upon  it  upon  the  patient's  left  hand.  He  wa5  ih*-niii 
to  a  bed  with  two  other  patients,  and  the  first  thing  he  was  expected  todova 
confess.  If  he  was  a  Protestant  and  would  not  confess,  he  was  fiuhjetied  to  a! 
of  questionings  and  proselytisni.  About  7  A.  M.  bread  and  wine  were  ailmiDii 
about  8  A.  M..  ^oup  and  eggs:  about  12  M.,  soup,  meat  and  barlf^y-water.  Tbc 
was  also  freely  supplie<l  for  drink  by  day,  and  stewed  prunes  were  fu^ni^hfdal 
The  treatment  cou.siste<l  in  venesection  —  on  our  present  patient  performedl 
times  —  and  encniata.  and  medically,  in  various  bowls  of  medicine  forni^hed  '< 
apothecary's  servants.  Women  from  the  city  furnished  pleasant  drinks  an 
fectionery.  Moriliund  patients  were  piticed  in  a  bed  by  themselves  and  f. 
unction  admini.<«tere(l.  or  as  our  naive  tailor's  apprentice  expresses  it  — the 
greased  The  ilead  were  tied  in  a  sack,  nil  collected  into  one  wapon.  bor 
common  grave  east  into  it  and  covered  with  lime.  Those  who  got  well  recei« 
clothing  accordinn  to  their  cards,  and  went  their  way.  Our  patient  sayi 
surgeons  that  they  were  very  ready  in  amputating  limbs,  and  that  manrc 
victims  died,  while  many  were  discharged  with  one  leg  etc. 

The  medical  ordinances,  now  quite  numerous,  were  nsaally  coi 
with  others  relating  to  apothecaries  ;  for  the  seventeenth  century  pi 
us  with  numerous  examples  of  police  regulations.  Thus  in  1607  the 
of  Saxony  puhlislied  a  "renovated  and  improved  ordi nance  for  phjs 
and  apothecaries";  in  1<»S5  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  issued  i 
regulations,  and  many  other  larger  and  smaller  states  and  cities  fo 
these  examph's. 

Permission  to  practise,  however,  ccmtinued  to  be  granted  by  Ih 
ulties  alone,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  ccntur>'  that  this  rigl 
restricted  by  the  state  (Prussia).  Whoever  had  received  permifl 
practise  from  one  of  the  (Jerman  universities  was  always  accnnlited 
entire  (Jerman  nation.  Complete  liberty  to  emigrate  also  prevailed  i 
any  ceremony,  though  in  many  of  the  free  cities,  e.g.  Frankfort,  pen 
must  first  he  applied  for. 

Through  the  protection  of  the  state,  now  more  effectively  al 
the  profession  of  physicians,  as  such,  attained  greater  respect,  and  ll 
consideration  which  physicians  enjoyed  in  the  eighteenth  century  w 
prepared  in  the  seventeenth,  [iideed.  in  a  general  way,  the  seventeei 
tury  may  he  called  the  century  of  aggnmdizcim'nl  of  physicians,  i.  e.ai 
characterized  hy  the  improvement  of  their  pMsiti<m  in  the  eyes  of  the 

The  physicians  proper  Muedici  pnri  i  of  the  seventeenth  centa 
still  persons  of  the  profouiidest  gravity,  with  fur-trimmed  robes,  pi 
cane  and  swonl  (when  matters  were  pros[)cn>us).  who  for  their  lift 
do  nothing  more  than  write  prescriptions  in  the  Oalenic,  iatro-d 
iatro-mathematical  or    spagyric   style.     Kverything    else  they   coi 
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JUkih  their  diguity  —  as  they  do  in  England  even  at  the  present  day. 
the  other  hand,  however,  they  demanded  to  be  called  into  every  case, 
n  thoQgh  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  In  this  way  alone  they  claimed 
t  all  would  go  straight,  and  even  in  operations  by  the  surgeons,  barbers 

midwives,  whether  surgical  or  obstetrical  in  character,  and  of  which 
fr  knew  nothing  at  all,  the}-  yet  demanded  that  a  physician  should  be 
cd  in.  In  dangerous  cases,  however,  e.  g.  in  the  plague,  the}*  allowed 
Diselves  to  send  the  surgeons  alone  to  the  sick,  while  they  merely  looked 
lie  latter  through  the  panes  of  glass.  If,  however,  they  were  compelled 
*isit  such  patients  even  once,  they  were  advised  by  Minderer  each  time 
repeat  beforehand  the  22d  Psalm,  a  performance  which,  if  the  physician 

a  tolerably'  large  practice,  must  have  consumed  considerable  time.  In 
ie  of  these  [)eculiarities  they  were  generally  esteemed,  and  were  often,  in 
le  way  or  another  (usually  for  a  definite  term  of  years  only),  commis- 
ied  either  as  city  (or  state)  physicians,  or  as  court-physicians  in  the 
■ter  or  lesser  courts  at  that  period  so  numerous,  or  as  physicians-in- 
inary.  As  state-physicians,  the  first  mentioned  class  frequently  oflSci- 
i  also  in  colleges  ad  hoc,  in  times  of  the  plague  or  other  epidemics,  in 
lico-legal  cases  etc.  In  France,  however,  these  officials  had  quite  un- 
id-of  duties,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  Among  these  was 
-  the  "exact"  proof  of  the  sexual  potency  of  men,  which  (question  was 
ided  upon  the  declaration  or  sensations  of  a  female  expert  in  the  form 
io  old  woman  or  a  midwife  (!),  who  submitted  herself  to  the  proof  in 
lence  of  (!!)the  plu'sicians  or  surgeons  —  a  scandal  which  was  not 
lished  until  1677  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 

The  **  Piate-phrsicians"  (Stnnt8iirzto)  of  lator  times  ninnifcstly  descended  from 
9  salaried  and  commissioned  cit3'-]>hysifiuns  (Sia<ltjitzte » :  for  the  s^uhsequent 
gnation  of  the  former,  i.  e.  "  Phvsic'i  ".  was  orl«;inHlly  borne  hy  the  eity-pliysician.s. 
«  e.  St.  in  ir»07  there  were  in  the  fm^  imperial  city  of  Winipfen  two  physicians, 
Physicus"  and  a  "Medicus"  <besi(ie<  two  apothecaries).  The  "Physicus" 
5ved  an  annual  salary  of  four  lna]ter^  of  corn,  four  cords  of  wood,  a  free  residence 

66  markH.  In  the  coursf*  of  the  <-entury  this  salary  often  chanjred,  .«o  tliat  it  r<»se 
igh  as  I0:{  murks,  and  fell  as  low  as  12  marks.  8.5  marks  tor  house-rent  and  four 
ten  of  spelt,  the  latter  in  the  year  lOyit.  The  **  Medicns "  was  what  is  to-day 
id  a  simple  practising  phjsician.  This  memorandum  of  salary  and  other  infor- 
ioD  with  reference  to  the  physicians  (»f  Wimpfen  is  one  of  the  earliest  exam]dc8 
marked  distinction  between  the  IMiysicus  an<l  Medicus.  in  the  more  modern  sense, 
of  the  transfer  of  the  title  "Physicus"  (jjiven  in  the  Middle  A^ces  to  all  the 
•r  phynicians)  to  such  physicians  only  as  possessed  dj'finite  commissions.  Since 
Bakes   its  appearance  as  early  as  the  bc^rinnin^  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 

conclude  that  this  distinctive  title  had  been  formed  much  earlier.  It  would 
I,  however,  that  special  state-physicians,  with  rejrular  and  pernian<iit  commi^sionK 
aMisnmcnt,  did  not  exist  in  (Jemiany  during  the  seventeenth  cmtury.  for  even 
Bcdical  ordinance  of  Hrandenbur^  in  th<'  year  1<)S'>  does  not  dfsi«:nate  such  with 
dc6llilene^8  In  Frankfort  there  wen*  me<lici  oidinarii  and  sworn  physicians. 
jOonjEeflt  medicus  was  called  medicus  pestilcntiarius.  and  was  requirtd  to  attend 
mlB  anfferin{(  from  the  pla^iue.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  very  man}- 
iciftnii  were  skilled  astroloirers.     Kven  Kepler  was  compelled  to  officiate  in  this 
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capacity!     The  manufacture  of  almanacs  too  was  still  often  placed  in  the  hi 
physicians. 

That  physicians  were  also  involved  in  the  religious  entaiivElemenuof  thiso 
is  readily  understood.  Thus  in  Vienna  it  was  decreed  that  all  phy»iciaM 
become  Catholics  insfanter.  and  those  who  did  not  were  to  leave  the  city  won: 
In  consequence  of  the  universally  prevalent  belief  in  ast;oIog} 
alchemy,  and  the  rage  for  searching  after  the  philosophers'  stone  ao 
transmutation  of  baser  metals  into  gold/  the  ph^'sicians-in-ordJDaiy 
usuall}'  taken  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  likewise  chemists  rs 
common  thing  among  the  physicians  of  this  centur}*,  so  devoted  k 
natural  sciences),  and  in  fact  from  among  the  pure  Adepts,  as  they 
called.  Thus  c.  g.  Mynsicht"  was  appointed  physician-in-ordiuarr  in  1 
with  a  salary  of  900  marks,  a  free  residence  and  two  loads  of  chazvoi 
use  in  distilling.  So  Bechcr,  physician-in-ordinar}'  at  Mayence  and  tb« 
Munich,  received  a  good  laboratory  (^almost  every  prince  and  high  lori 
such  a  hiborator}-):  T)t,  <ieo.  Krcmbs  ^died  1648)  received  a  salairof 
marks  (S212)  as  court  physician  etc.*  Many  physicians,  probably  *i 
view  to  public  anil  private  health,  wen*  also  appointed  to  non-medictl | 
tions.  espccialh*  that  of  burgomaster,  an  arrangement  which  is  anooH 
at  th(»  present  day.  Some  also  occupied  the  position  of  teachers,  dine 
etc.  of  the  (113'miiasia.*  and  in   Holland  they  even  l>ecamc  Presidents  of 

1.  Tho  latter  pursuit  was  dcsij;ned  to  till  the  purses  of  the  numerous  potol 

which  had  been  (Muptiod  by  the  war  and  the  dissoluteness  of  courtlif«;l 
really  served  niorely  to  wliih?  away  their  time  in  '\curious'*  experinaents  i 
expense  uf  their  dear  bought  gold. 

2.  lie  was  "  Pfalzgraf  *,  a  rank  corresi)ondin«  to  that  of  the  Uoinan  'Comes"', 

including  the  autlioriiy  to  U'^j^itiniise  iilciritiuiati*  children  i except  those  1  if  i^t 
counts  and  iKuniisi,  to  confer  the  lower  and  hiuher  academic  grades  upivD 
inclusive  —  tlie  recipient  was  then  styU'd  Dr.  bullatus  —  to  exercise  guardln 
over  minors,  to  crown  poets  etc.  -  What  sums  were  consunuHl  in  the  ei 
hol>l>ies  of  the  princes  of  the  17th  century,  and  what  fees  the  chemists  ltd 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  tliat  Kunkel  e.  n.  for  tlie  invention  of  nfi 
received  from  the  eh>ctor  Fre«lerick  William  a  present  of  UK)  ducats.  Tk 
cup  made  of  tliis  i:Ia>>.  —  it  wel^ihed  about  J4  pnun<ls  —  cost  the  elector <»(  IV> 
L*. 400  mark >  .<»■•«•«».  and  the  iilass-ciitters  paid  VJ  marks  for  halfanouneed 
material. 

:\.  In  li5»>i»  Nidiobis  l.eKevre  was  aiipointed  U)  the  ottioe  of  Professor  of  Chei 
an«l  A]n>thecary  in  Ordinary  tn  tlie  l!o\aI  Kannly  of  England  atasaUrjof 
The  salary,  however,  set-ni^  tu  have  been  v«'ry  dilheult  to  obtain,  for  ia  V 
petitions  lor  the  wau'cs.  alluwaiiees  etc.  due  him  since  lfi«n.  "of  which  lit: 
yet  rereive«i  nothinu."       11.' 

4.  Korexam]>le  :  (ieoru'  lleiiixb  i'.4'.»-Hi:s.  oi  IJaitfehien  in  llnuj^ary,  wasaph; 
and  i)roffhsor  ot  matbeniatics  in  tin*  uymiiasium  of  Aucsbui^:  Tobia^i 
(ir):;^-i«;s.-,  ,  proir^s(»r  nf  pliiluMipliy  in  IJiemen  and  Franooker ;  Chr.  Frt 
r'nH-iu>  H)_':;-'.ri7;;).  profr^Nnv  oi  xhv  nrieiiial  lanu'uaires  in  lirenien  ;  'Hi.  J. 
loveni  I'.r.T-lTrJ  ,  piote-s^nr  of  meiiiciiH"  and  nrat<ny  :  11.  ^rnis:iu<  dW 
prnirs^nr  of  nu'diciiii'  and  iibiloNupby  ;  .I.n-.  Ilaitsrli  dietl  HkW\  physicii 
]M-of«'s^nr  of  maihi-miiiii'- :  llfini.  I'abrii-in-  «lii'il  It'dJ'.  ph>'sician  and  diiv 
the  iiymna>inm  :  .fafob  Fniiu^.  phy-^ii-ia-i  and  schooUdirector  etc.  ; 
Paul  Flemnnnv;  died  !i;4(M.  a  physiriaii  and  ]MM>t  (d  Hamburg,  belonsi^ 
the  numerous  diseiples  of  J'.sculapius  eiidi)\ve«l  with  p»H*tic  genius. 
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em  sense  of  tbe  term,  seem  stiU 

ioians   were  ofU^n  entrusted  with 

ith  very  artless  results),  and  Jomestit* 

llents  OS  to  tbe  effect  of  the  waters. 

'(♦nrding  the  cuMtomw  of  the  hntbiiij*  resort* 

^TTniT.     l-ife  lit.  the  biilli»*  w»g  very  free  Miid  e»?}\ 

•  v-   i»r  which  124  hours  were  pm^sed  in  the  hnih. 

il)OQ|ih  precisely  tlit>  Mum**  number  of  hours 

irsng  such   |>rolongrd  sojourns  \u  the  water  nii 

rhp  patients  ^- it  was  supplied  every  two  hours 

tned  ihi^mfielves  by  jiosgip  tind  even  siniflng,     Even 

iJnv.  and  drank  in  additiovi  fi  to  8  quarts  of  win**. 

iij   vetieseotion  were  eneri^etieall}*  empltijed,  even  out 

Mther.     Veneiiection  was  looked  upon  a^  r  prophylactic 

iiiora,      The  period  when  the  "cure"  wiig  concluded  was 

M, Kited  with  a  htth'  sport.     A  fouiitess  Wjilkfnstein  about 

I  r  Drdinarily  4   markw   for  venesection  and  1.20  marks  for 

ilic-rc   were   apartments   for  common  people,  and  tjther^  fur 

position.     The  former  paid  for  these  VI  to  24  pfenni^ie  (3  to 

tfler,  for  a  sittinjc-room  and  bed-room,  llXd  marks  per  week. 

uU  persons,  5.10  marks.     The  price  of  each  room  was?  affixed 

1  «*e  diet  was  fixed  upon  by  the  authorities:,  and  polite  behavior 

lUed.     Religious  conversation,  i,  e.  dittputes^  whk  prohibited,  a»  it 

1  resorts  and  is  to  dny  in  Leuk.     There  were  likewise  directions 

ifis  and  a  complete  bath-ordinance,  which  was  dei«ii;ned  to  protect 

th".  jealotiHv  of  rivals.     In  spite  of  all  reuolations,  however,  uiaj^niHcence 

ition  in  dre58  could  not  be  ^^uarded  aj;ainst,  any  more  than  immorality  etc. 

M»fT  mnpassed  in  luxuriance  even  the  tramblinj?  bathing-resorts  of  uur  own 

!'ct4*r4thal  in  the  Black   Forest  had   too,  us  early  ar  iHi^d,  rei^ular  mail 

alrati«iii  three  times  a  week. 

nj»t  of  the  (lermnti  physicians  enjoyed   merely  moderate  pn>sperity, 
gb  fperhaps  rather  because)   tariff  ordinances  existed  everywhere^ 
Id  France   and   England  some  individual    iihysicians  had  immense 
raee,  a  fact  which  we  do  not  find  stated  of  any  (lerman  doctor.     Thus 
eadV  practice  e.  g.  brought  in  £3750  annually,  and  Harvey  before  hira. 


Mead,  whose  activity,  however,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  18th  century  (lie  was  born  in 
107.*Vftnd  died  in  17."*4\  enjoyed  for  several  years  an  Income  of  ^r>,tK)0  to  £6,ooo. 
During  one  year  his  iiicotne  rose  to  £7,000.  His  rei^iilar  fee  for  an  olllce  consiilt,a> 
tion  was  one  Krdnea,  and  for  visits  Ui  the  hous^^H  of  persons  of  rank  anil  good 
condition,  two  guineas.  Like  many  of  the  eniincnt  physicians  of  Ims  day,  he  had 
also  re>jnlar  hours  for  conjsultation  in  ^onie  of  the  eo (Tee -houses  of  the  metropolU, 
where  he  was  consultinl  by  ttie  apotheciines  concerning  their  p^tients^  und  wrote 
preacnpticius  for  thuni  at  the  rate  of  half  a  guinea  apiece.  The  famous  Rold- 
bead**d  eane  of  the  .lacobit-e  physician  ami  hon  vicant,  John  KadoHlfet  passed  into 
the  bands  of  his  favorite  and  protogi%  Mead,  and  thence  into  those  of  Askew, 
Pitrnlrn  ami  liaillie,  to  be  deposited^  on  the  death  of  tlm  latter  in  182:i.  in  the 
llbrury  of  tln^  College  of  Physician.^  where  it  is  still  t-o  Iw  seen.  —  llie  "  l^evamen 
Infirm!",  pnhJlslied  In  1700,  :^ays:  **Toa  j^raduate  In  physlck  liis  due  Is  about 
ten  shlUjnj4S.  thouj^b  he  commonly  expects  or  demands  twenty.  Those  thnt  are 
only  licensed  physicians,  their  due  is  uo  more  than  six  ^ihilliugs  and  ei^ht  pence, 
U»ou«h  they  commonly  denuind  ten  shillings.    A  surgeon's  fee  is  twelve-pence  a 
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who  bad  DO  ver}'  large  iDCome  according  to  English  ideas,  posseued  at  bis 
death  an  estate  of  £20,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  aJre«dj  speot 
much  money  on  charitable  objects.  B3'  the  way.  it  may  be  remaned  that 
Harvey  made  his  professional  visits  on  horseback,  as  was  the  castom  is 
London  at  that  period,  and  that  a  servant  carr^'ing  his  instruments  rode  i 
short  distance  behind  him.  Conring.  when  he  went  to  Sweden  as  actoti 
ph3'sician-in-ordinary  (he  already  held  the  title  of  that  office),  is  said  to 
have  received  in  the  year  1G58  an  annual  salary-  of  3000  rix-dollars.  and  as 
Danish  Counsellor  of  State  he  enjoyed  a  salar}-  of  1000  thalers :  while  as 
early  as  1G50  the  sum  of  1600  thalers  was  offered  him  in  vain  when  he  was 
in  Sweden  at  the  solicitation  of  queen  Christina.  From  Louis  XIV  too  he 
received  when  at  home  a  '*[>ension,  such  as  was  given  to  many  other  famoos 
{K'rsons  at  that  time.*'  Doubtless,  as  Marx  states,  at  that  period  —  and 
we  may  add  also  long  afterwards  —  the  patriotism  of  the  Germans  was  not 
so  highly  cultivated  as  it  is  to-da\' ;  and  \'et  Conring  was  desirous  of  pro- 
tecting himself  against  charges  of  want  of  patriotism  :  - 1  hope  that  od 
this  account  no  adverse  suspicion  may  be  aroused  :  otherwise  I  would 
never  trjuch  the  money."  And  this  was  said  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
man  had  eleven  children  and  was  himself  a  sufferer  from  stone  —  certaink 
good  evidence  of  patriotic  feeling.  The  latter  was  more  developed  in  Leib- 
nitz, who  deeply  mourned  tbe  influence  upon  Germany  of  French  money. 
French  mistresses  and  the  passion  for  imitatiiig  foreign  manners,  which,  as 
we  know,  Bismarck  also  stigmatized. 

How  highly  the  duties  and  the  offic-f*  of  the  phjsiciun  were  estimated  hr  th? 
better  pliysieians  of  the  seventeenth  cfiitury  may  be  readily  inferred  from  ih»- 
requirements  of  this  sam«-  C'onrinjr:  "Only  a  few  upright,  talented  individual?.  piHed 
witli  a  natural  inclinjitiou  toward  niedicine  shonbl  be  admitted  to  that  science."  .  .  . 
"  Wide-awake,  industrious,  daring,  philanilimpic.  agreeable  jiersons.  genteel  and 
ready  at  all  hours,  were  be?;t  fitted  for  the  practice  «»f  medicine.  Pure  empiricism 
was  out  of  the  que.^tion.  for  reflection  and  comparison,  the  adjustment  of  the  caus4-> 
<jf  h«'altli  and  disejtse.  rr-a.^'Oiiing  from  tlie  known  ti>  the  unknown,  were  indibpens^able. 
In  lif<"  rertainly  we  do  not  find  it  a  .simple  matter  <»f  theory,  but  of  practical,  activ*^ 
study.     Thosu  physicians  who  <'xerti*d  them.selvL-s  .solely  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 

were  rare:  for  most  of  them  gain  and  external  honors  were  ihe  motives The 

spparation  of  modiciue  and  surgery  has  been  of  incredible  injury.  The  physician 
does  not  need  to  be  a  surgeon  himself,  any  more  than  an  architect  to  be  a  carpenter 
or  a  mason;  but  he  should  possess  a  knowUrdge  of  surgery."  (Marx.i  Yet  it  was 
a  common  matter  of  business  to  sell  the  tith;  of  doctor  in  the  universities  of  almost 
all  countries,  as  well  in  ^Jerujany,  France  etc.  as  in  Spain.  Cervantes  in  hii  Don 
Quixote  <lerid«'H  the  graduates  of  Siguenza  and  .«.ays  that  in  Spain  the  small  univers- 
ities for  the  sum  of  two  doubloons  make  a  doctor  out  of  an  ass. 

The  pay  of  physicians  at  this  time  was  regulated  in  most  places  in 
accordancje  with  a  definite  tariff  of  prices,  in  which  the  process  of  catting 
down  the  physician's  honoriirium  by  the  state  to  the  pay  of  a  da^'-laborer 

mile,  l>e  his  journey  tar  or  near:  ten  groats  to  set  a  bone  broke  or  oat  of  joint; 
and  for  letting  blood  one  shilling  ;  the  cutting  off  or  amputation  of  any  limb  is 
five  iM)unds.  but  there  is  no  settled  price  for  the  cure  "  uleaffreson).    (H.) 
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naally  progressed,  until  in  the  19th  century  it  has  fallen  below  the 
ds  of  decency.  The  rates  of  the  ordinance  of  1668  for  Frankfort-on- 
lain  and  the  first  Prussian  ^'ordinance"  1685  (see  the  account  of  med- 
'elations  in  the  18th  century)  may  be  considered  the  average  tariff  for 
lany.  These  ordinances  were  published  ^^bccause  the  medical  art 
igh  its  abuse  has  fallen  into  derision,  scorn  and  abasement." 
[esse  had  such  an  ordinance  as  earlj-  as  IHIO.  Family'  ph3'8Lcians  had  a  sum  in 
Thus  the  physician  of  a  countess  in  Munich  received  100  marks  ($25)  anno- 

The  city  physicians  had  a  fixod  salary.  Thus  Malachias  Geijrer,  who  succeeded 
kther  Tobias  in  163.*{,  received  340  marks  (185),  and  as  remuneration  for  the 
lion  of  the  three  city  pharmacies,  171  marks  in  addition.  Many  of  the  "Pest- 
sians"  received  large  salaries,  as  e.  ^.  B.  iJSw  in  PrajEue.  who  had  2000  marks 
k  per  month.  — The  number  of  physicians  cannot  lon>;er  be  called  inconsider- 
%.i  it  was  in  the  16th  centurj-.     In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  there  were  in 

all  tojiether,  nine  professors  and  doctors  of  medicine,  besides  18  surgeons  and 
ra;  in  Munich  there  were  17  physicians  (besides  10  bath-keepers),  of  whom  five 
Zed  to  the  collegium  medicnm.  The  phy.'^icians  of  Munich  too  visited  patients 
injs  with  the  plague  protected  by  a  mask,  examined  them  with  averted  face  and 
•  light  burning  between  them  and  the  patient !  —  According  to  the  Frankfort 
:ml  ordinance  testimonials  must  be  presented  before  reception  among  the  city 
cians.  No  ph.vsician  was  permitted  to  prepare  medicines,  under  a  penalty  of  17 
I.  An  office  visit  cost  40  pfennige  (10  cents) ;  u  visit  at  the  patient's  house  1.35 
8  (33  cents);  in  chronic  cases  tln"  patient  paid  1.70  marks  (41  cents)  per  week. 
>nsuItation  cases  each  physician  reL-eivcd  for  the  first  visit  one  gold-gulden 
U  $1.75).  and  for  each  succeeding  visit  H5  pfennige  (21  cents).  A  night  visit 
1.70  marks  (41  cents).  If  the  patients  were  foreigners  the  fee  was  one-half  more. 
I  to  other  cities  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  1.50  marks  per  mile  as  travelling 
Bses,  and  6  marks  per  diem.  The  wealthy  paid  ad  libit  urn.  For  being  present 
post  mortem  and  rendering  an  opinion  thereon,  each  phy.^^ician  received  7  marks 
).  The.se  rates,  a.**  we  see.  are  hij:h,  and  are  an  evidence  of  the  high  esieein  of 
hysician's  calling  at  that  perind,  as  coinpared  with  our  own  time.  In  France, 
e  other  hand,  the  rates  of  medical  fees  are  said  to  have  b<en.  in  the  provinces, 
f  as  those  of  veterinary  physicians  in  Kngland.  (  Huckh'. » 
Jloreover  the  German  physicians,  at  this  period  at  least,  like  the 
ish  down  to  the  present  time,  seem  to  have  i)ossesse(l  a  noteworthy 
f  du  corps,  which  led  them  to  distitiguisli  themselves  from,  and  to 
d  themselves  against,  spurious  physicians.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
frequently  associated  themselves  into  "Colleges''  (Collegia  medica),  as 
the  ph^-sicians  of  Augsburg  (who  as  early  even  as  1582  had  formed  a 
a),  those  of  Strassburg  in  1675,  of  Munich  and  the  newly  founded 
nation  in  Schweinefurt.  These  colleges  had  the  settlement  of  con- 
srsies,  rendered  opinions  with  regard  to  faults  in  treatment  etc. 
Sargeons  of  the  best  stamp,  most  of  whom  were  zealous  and  eager  for 
rledge  and  even  eminent  authors  an<l  highly  esteemed  socially  (Stadt- 
irgeo,  Leibchirurgen),  wen'  always  rare  in  G(?rmauy  during  the  seven- 
h  century.  In  this  respect  Germany  presented  a  marked  contrast 
other  countries,  e.  g.  France.  Sotne  of  the  sur<r<»ons  enjoyed  the 
Dtages  of  a  higher  education,  as  e.  g.  Fabricius  llildanus  ;  most  of 
,  however,  were  self-instructed,  so  far  as  everything  outside  the  limits 
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of  guild-surgery  was  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards 
they  were  practically,  and  often  excellently,  educateil  (judged  by 
of  their  day)  by  extensive  guild-travels,  in  war  etc.,  and  not  infrc 
thc}^  were  ingenious  fellows  and  daring  o])erator8.  Although  suboi 
to  the  oversight  of  the  physicians,  in  this  century  they  became  in 
more  independent  of  them  (if  not  de  lege  at  least  de  facto),  even 
servative  England.  The  social  emancipation  of  surgeons,  which  m 
plcted  in  the  following  century,  was  prepared  in  the  17th,  and  thi 
surgeons  of  that  period  were  the  "fathers  of  our  modem  surgeiy** 
ordinary  barbers  (and  to  some  extent  the  bath-keepers  also)  codUb 
flourish.  The  former  were  appointed  "Pest-barbers"  with  special  (nq 
and  of  course  there  was  no  lack  of  city  and  court  barbers.  3IanTrf 
fellows  were  capable  and  reputable  surgeons  to  boot.  Most  of  tba 
travelled  extensively  before  p(»rmanently  settling  themselves,  and  lud 
even  as  far  as  Dutch  India,  or  joined  expeditions  to  the  whale-flih 
though  their  qualifications  were  not  materially  increased  by  the 
experience.  '*  Some  are  still  more  venturesome  and  join  expeditio 
Batavia,  India,  or  even  to  Greenland,  in  order  to  see  a  whale  or  the  b 
of  blubber.  But  what  is  the  use  of  all  this?"  Among  the  itinenit 
titioners  the  lithotomists  were  particularly  prominent,  es])eciallT  in  F 
Often,  however,  indeed  most  commonly,  these  were  empirics  of  thee 
order. 

It  was  still  usual  to  make  a  "  masterpioce".  in  Frankfort  the  barbenw 
mitted  to  shnv*.'  and  l)leed.  and  also  to  troat  ordinary  wounds,  syphilis,  fricn 
locations  etc.  In  bad  ca>«*s,  liowovrr.  tlicy  wore  required  to  call  in  a  medi< 
under  no  circumsfaiicos  were  they  to  administer  purgatives.  The  considiinp 
received  a  fpo  of  H  .'>  marks:  for  a  broken  arm  the  barber  received,  when  c 
was  l)roken,  10.5  marks,  wlien  two  bones  were  broken.  20.5  marks.  For  the  ti 
of  a  broken  b*^  in  oM  pcrson>.  whether  one  or  both  bones  were  broken,  he 
'M)  marks,  .^5  pfenniire;  in  chiMren  12  5  marks.  F'or  a  (partial)  dislociti 
marks:  for  a  cumph'te  dish)CMtion.  10  marks.  Ijpfennijre:  for  a  dislocatio 
elbow  or  knee.  'M\.^o  marks,  or  if  tlie  result  was  not  }:ood.  the  half  of  this  sv 
the  lreatm«'nt  of  ordinary  liesh-w()un«l<  he  was  allowed  1.70  marks:  for  seTtre 
7.10  marks.  Inrire  wounds  nf  rli*-  n<'rves  and  arteries,  8.5  marks  etc.  ' 
syphilis  wen-  ]iaid  Un-  acr-ir-iim:  to  the  iri-nerosity  of  the  patients.  The  6ri 
a  patient  sufl'eriiiL:  fri)ni  tin*  pl:iiriie  cost,  ineludinj:  medicine.  1.70  marks:  > 
sequent  visit  <inc]n«iiiiL'  mediciin-.  tlie  (ire.«siii::  of  wounds  and  oven  two  %is 
if  uec»'>'<:iry  I.  1.70  m:iri;>  per  di«Mii.  A  xtnri  jnni  its  treatment  until  fre«?  so| 
set  in  ni't  2  «'»•)  mju];>  .Vrnpntaliuu  nf  tin-  arm  cost  HI  marks ;  of  the  le 
ire:itm«'nt.  41  murk.',  nr.  if  t!i«'  pjitit-iit  <]i«'il.  Imlf  tlx-se  prices.  Raisinjr  n  hi 
1.7i>  mnrk'^  ()riii:«i'  lMrnii.t(»!ii:-t-  ami  litiiotomists,  whellier  t'oroijin  or 
were  n'tjuii*-!  fo  n"i::iin  a  lici'n<"  fnirn  tii"  M<i«i<'Mt  authorities  of  the  pi 
Dpt-ratiiii:.  Muil  in  ^ivi-n-  ia^«--  tln-y  mii>t  «;ill  in  a  physician.  Lithotoir 
in:irk-.  nr,  it"  the  p.-iiit-nt  died,  linlt  il  :it  .-urn  arioidini:  to  the  Hessian  tarifl 
alsr»  .M  m:iri\>  !  npi-ratinnv  fnv  earner  rii>t  M  marks;  for  cataract,  on  o 
mark."*,  n'l  bittii.  2.'>  uiaik^  ft»r  liy«ir'n-el«'.  _*."»  marks;  herniotomy,  .>!  m 
l:ar«-lip.  1 !..'»  iiiaiiv.-«  rfc        ."^trirk'T. 

The  busini'ss  <if  mirsinu:  llu'  >irk.  jKnlicularly  in  times  of  e| 
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still  lay  mostiy  in  the  hands  of  the  reli^ous  orilers.     In  Protestant  locali- 
ties these  were  replaced  by  the  barbers,  bath^keepers  and  miilwives. 

That  there  was  then,  as  there  is  now  ('or  rather  soon  will  be,  as  the 
iolt  of  reopening  the  medieal  "trade**  to  everyone),  in  both  the  lower  antl 
upper  strata  of  society,  a  large  number  of  active  charlatans  and  awindlera^ 
is  manifest  from  the  catalogue  quoted  above,  as  well  as  from  the  efforts 
of  physicians  in  their  own  defence,  to  which  reference  has  also  been  made. 
IJDJwcver,  a  preliminary  examination  at  least  was  then  required  in  case  of 
public  and  open  practice,  and  a  license  was  granted  only  upon  the  ground 
of  this  examination  and  the  payment  of  market-fees  and  booth-fees  into 
tbe  tre&snry  of  the  community,  the  guild  etc.  In  cose  of  bad  results  of  the 
0{>erations  of  these  itinerant  physicians,  they  were  liable  to  penalties. 
which  were  often  verj'  severe.  Thus  e.  g.  a  certain  Hans  Vohrl  in  ltj59  I  [ 
was  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  455  marks  ($114),  and  with  the  money  the 
practfcal  Suabian&  built  a  wall  about  their  churchyard.  The  city  treasury 
did  not  ofteut  however,  transact  such  pmfi table  liusitiess,  and  the  regular 
fee  for  a  license  was  85  pfennige  to  1.70  marks  (21-41  cents).  Tbe»e 
Btndliog  metlifleval  characters,  handed  down  from  ancient  times,  were  the 
physicians  of  the  masses,  and  operated  for  hernia,  couched  cataracts,  ex- 
tracted lecth  etc.  Their  business  was  occasionally  very  ejctensive  and' 
methodically  organized.  Thus  one  of  these  itinerant  "physicians'*  ap- 
peared accompanied  by  fourteen  assistants,  whom  he  distributed  among 
the  diffen*nt  hdmlets  lying  ar»>und  his  own  head-quarters.  Buffoonery, 
ropedancing,  theatrical  representations,  dancing  bc^ars,  monkeys,  ''lailiea'' 
and  such  nonsense  were  matters  of  course.  The  favorite  period  for  the 
appcarnnce  of  these  wonder* workers  was  the  annual  fair  season,  and  the 
place  of  their  exhibition,  a  booth  in  tlie  most  eligible  square  to  be  found 
All  kinds  of  jests,  even  those  of  an  Abraham  a  Sta.  Clara  (1642-1709), 
rebounded  from  the  stupidity  and  sutierstition  of  the  inasses.  The  plays 
and  repreHcntations  of  these  ilinerant  tloctors  were  degenerations  of  the 
medtfeval  Mysteries  (Mysterienspiele).  After  Innocent  III.  in  1210  hod 
forbidden  tlie  clergy  to  participate  in  these  plays,  secuLir  theatricals, 
jugglers  ckx  took  their  place.  The  latter  '^also  practised  i|uackery  and 
sorcery*',  and  at  last  had  for  their  main  object  the  procuring  of  patients 
for  the  itinerant  doctors  and  miracle  workers.  The  masses  were  attractecl 
by  their  tricks  to  become  patients,  and  thus  the  tricks  assumed  a  profes- 
sional character/  —  To  the  official    medical  oor|^,  if  such  an  expreasioi^ 


1.  nipw  "niotintel>!\nks*\  as  they  were  cnlleil,  were  eqimllj*  eommoti  In  RnelAnil. 
We  learn  from  the  *'Htiite  PiipiTs"  that  in  liMiT  ii  license  wiis  jfrant^d  to  George 
MorKto.  "in  conniderati^vn  t>f  t)is  Hkill  in  niedicinft!  and  9nr>tei'>%  to  pnicli«e  In 
any  p«rt  of  the  Kinc's  <lrMiiirilons.  ftnd  to  cxpo*^e  his  medirlnes  for  bhU*  iinhllckly* 
by  errctlnff  a  sta^i*  in  the  Market  IMiice,  or  nny  other  rnmlc  which  he  deems  con- 
vpnU*nt,  withont  inok*5tution  to  hiinsjielf  or  Mervant'*  —  Endorsed  "Mountehiiiik'. 
'Hib  MorettocruHs  himself  "Ills  Male^ty'H  Snrjieou  "  in  Ui^  potition  for  a  no*»n$sp. 
In  1S»^4  one  Charles  Tnrland  was  als<»  appointed  "Bone  setter  in  Ordinai->*"  tw 
the  King!    Similar  Ucenses  were  granted  in  1667  to  the  mountehiinkf*  Jonnnes- 
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may  be  allowed,  belonged  even  yet  the  executioner  and  the  hango 
they  might  now  and  then  take  part  in  the  investigation  of  cases  < 
ing,  and  might  demand  54  marks  for  their  services,  while  the  bart 
same  ease  received  only  45  marks  !  To  send  any  one  to  the 
meant  then,  as  well  as  now.  the  same  as  to  send  him  to  the  pbji 
The  hangmen  of  NiiR»mberg.  J.  Mich.  Widn^nn  (born  1H42)  aoc 
of  the  same  name  (born  1G75).  were  very  famous,  and  patients  1 
consult  them  as  they  do  now  to  many  '^natural-physicians*'  (Natl 
Shepherds  also  supplied  surgical  aid  !  —  That  in  this  natal  age 
societies  a  great  number  of  Kosicrucians.  Spagyrists  and  Adepts  ; 
medicine  need  only  be  mentioned,  though  doubtless  these  fellows 
always  deceivers  and  not  infrequently  deceived  themselves  quite  ; 
as  others  !  These  itinerant  physicians  were  calle<l  ''Doctores  te 
because  they  understO(Kl  no  Latin,  whence  probably  originated  the 
exj)re8sion  "High-German  Doctor"  in  the  sense  of  charlatan,  an  ei 
still  commonly  employed,  though  no  longer  justifiable  by  facts. 

The  surgeons  of  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  in  Fraoo 
to  as.sume  a  position  of  especial  honor  as  obstetricians,  and  in  ft 
this  period  onward  went  even  called  upon  to  attend  ordinary  easea< 
wifiTv.  This  ciiango  was  very  largely  the  result  of  fashion,  for  a 
Vallii-n*  had  been  attended  in  HiGS  by  J.  Ck'ment,  the  princesses 
piM'iod  also  hastened  to  place  themselves  under  the  care  of  nial«ol 
<'ians,  so  that  the  French  accoucheurs  found  themselves  much  eogi 
travelliuLr  to  cases  of  midwifery,  as  e.  g.  Ck'ment,  who  went  three li 
att4'nd  tlie  wife  of   IMiilip  V.  of  Spain  ete.^ 

In  spile  of  the  hitler  stniLri»Ie  made  against  male  midwifeiT 
iiiidwives  niul  ilie  physicians,  tlii'  practice  henceforth  remaine<l  eslal: 
Indeed  in  IImIv.  as  early  as  the  heLrinning  of  the  seventeenth  contur 
niidwift'iv  was  eu.^^loiiiary  :  yet  in  a  <j:eneral  wa}'  it  first  dates  fh 
famous  aecoiielieinent  referred  to  above,  so  that  practical  midvifi^ 
its  ;iieal  advancemenl,  wliieli  heiian  al  this  period,  direeth'  to  then 
<»f  a  kinii.  In  Ilnlland  llie  slate  appoinUMl  male  midwives.  aw 
regular  physicians  las  the  ttxample  of  van  4ler  Steeren  pn.>vesi  c 
attention  to  sur^i^'al  or  ohsietrieal  operations,  though  of  c»i>urse 
the  opposition  of  the  gnild-surnt'ons.  In  this  country,  indeetl.  ever 
of  <*onse<ph«n<'e  received  one  of  Pi'venter's  deli  very -stools  as  a  pol 
her  dowry. —  In   (Jeiinany   alone  the  women  resisted   to   the  utm 

.Mii'luipliiio,  )olm  Ku-^M'll  ainl  Tnus^uin  Le  .Joiul.  Such  itinerant  prac 
wen-  -also  r;illj'<l  'Mi-iry  .Vmiiews".  tnnii  the  jokes  and  buflfiiom»ry  wl 
iMii|»I(»yi*il  to  attrsu't  the  iiKisses.  i  H.. 
I.  The  iinitut'uHi  of  iiii>in->ses.  hn\\r\er.  wi\.>  not  the  limit  of  the  loyalty  of 
for  romtUM>  pveii  went  ^o  fur  u-i  to  lu-nnit  themselves  to  l)e  operated  ti 
till"  kinn.  who  w;is  cut  for  li>tul;i  in  au(»  by  Ch.  Friin<;ols  Felix  (died  ITC 
hisfonri  nn/al  invniteil  f«>r  this  special  operation;  and  this  althtmph  tl 
.s<'lves  had  no  listuhu!  A  euriinis  <'vidence  of  eourte.sy  in  a  still  nior 
place  in  tliis  j;allant  and  eleiiunt  auo  : 
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lission  of  male  assistance  in  such  eases.  If  such  aid,  however,  was  at 
ladt  csalled  in  from  necessity,  it  was  frequently  done  secretly  and  with  curlons 
and  excessively  modest  procedures.  Obstetrician  and  patient  tied  each  one 
end  of  a  sheet  al>out  their  necks»  so  that  though  the  view  of  both  parties 
waa  unobstructed  above  this  guard,  the  female  to  be  operated  upon  was 
protc*et^d  from  male  observation  as  far  as  concerned  her  nether  regions. 

That  the  midwires  —  especially  in  Germany  and  England  —  admin- 
iatered  **abortive''  drugs  and  performed  operations  (German  'Miandwirkten"*) 
lustily,  and  systenmticany  disparaged  male  assistance  etc*  to  t)ie  married 
wooien,  need  only  be  raenttoned. 

A  few  or  them,  however,  did  tlieir  dutr  honomhly^  And  won  respecfiible  positicvns 
as*'  midwive»-in-ordinAry  *'.  In  France  the  midwivi's  also  called  fhemgplve«  '*nccou* 
eheu9es'\  nfter  the  style  of  the  men.  It  may  be  remnrked  here  too,  that  in  the  ktter 
country  the  Hti^rnenot  midwives  (a«  well  a^  iIih  phy8icrtinF  txtul  even  iho  pHtSentA  in 
hospttiiU  were  required  after  lt»80  to  renoiiuc**  their  faith  if  they  wished  to  eontinn& 
ir  biiaineas.  In  Holland,  however,  the  midmveK  still  held  the  piUient  upon  tbeir- 
I  iScboos),  and  hence  the^*  were  here  called  aimply  "  Schoossers**, 

Apothecaries,  on  the  whole,  still  oc^mpied  the  same  position  as  in  the 
iteenth  century,  except  that  they  were  now  trusted,  if  possible,  still  less 
than  l>efore.  They  were  regarded  as  cunning  rascals,  and  complaints  were 
Je  of  their  high  charges  etc.  Hence  arose,  of  c*ourse*  manj*  new  tariff 
tyrdioances,  and  inspections  were  also  more  frequent 

In  France  there  were  «till  apothecary-gurpeons,  as  ihere  are  in  England  to-day. 
Eren  ihe  rejenlar  clericy  were  apotheenries.  iind  the  jtrocers*  were  in  constant  com- 

1.  The  sarj^ecms  belotiged  among  the  nicchnnlos  lin  Austrln  even  to  very  recent 
time^),  wlhie  the  physieliins  were  eoimtud  among  the  free  artists.  ''  Handwerk" 
is  the  UteraJ  trnnshilion  of  thu  Grenk  x''f*"^f*T^^*  [The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Enielhli  *'  Sur^fery  *•  =  ♦'  Chirurgery  ".  H .] 
S*  In  England  the  apothtwarles  were  jieparated  from  the  grocers  in  5617  by  king 
Janioii  L,  Imt  the  arrangement  wa^  stronuly  opposed  l>y  both  parties,  and  as  late 
m»  t6i4  the  kin*?  was  forced  to  exphiiii  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
L(ind<m  that  '*he  passed  the  patent  to  the  Apotl»ecary  Company  from  his  own 
Judgment,  for  the  health  of  his  people,  knowing  that  the  Grocers  are  not  com-. 
pet*5ni  Jtidges  of  the  practice  of  medicine*  He  intends  U)  njnke  g<x»d  his  well- 
fc»iuided  act,  and  his  intentions  arc  to  he  ni«de  known  to  tiie  Speai^er,  that  his 
Majesty  nniy  preserve  his  proper  right  to  tike  care  for  the  good  of  his  people/* 
'rite  «iKd1iecHries,  besldcji  compound ing  and  dispensing  medicines,  i!lalmed  also 
Urn  iigi»t  of  piescnhingr  ami  ft  chronic  dispute  relative  t<i  this  unUjeet  was  carried 
on  with  the  physicians  nntU  the  question  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  tlie  apo- 
theearies  by  the  Honse  of  lx»rds  in  17'JL     Apothecaries'  llall  was  bnitt  in  IH70, 

John  Wolfgang  Hinnler  was  a^ipointed  apothecary -in -ordinary*  to  Charles  I.  in 
lrt'J5  with  a  salary  of  £40,  which  seems  U*  have  been  the  oidinary  sahuy  beforo. 
the  I(esU*ration.  In  IB5:V,  however,  .hiim  Jones,  apothecary  to  the  Honseliold  of 
CliarleH  ir,  received  a  salary  <if  £60  :ind  £V*  tionrd  wages. 

A  Wi  of  Tliomas  liickes,  apothecary,  for  medicinei^  furnished  to  Kdwardi 
Nieholax  in  l«l'W,  given  the  following  articles  ntid  prices: 

A  dose  of  purging  pills  ...  2s,  fid. , 

A  pnrge  for  your  son        -  -  •  -     its, 

A  puiTce  for  your  worship      ...  33,  6d., 

A  glass  of  chalybeate  wine         •  -  -     is. 
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petition  with  the  latter.  Hence  arose  long  and  frequently  amusing  disputes  aato  who 
was,  properly  speaking,  the  true  apothecary,  and  who  should  continue  to  hold  tbtl 
position.  At  last  the  grocers  were  compelled  to  yield,  and  the  clergy  were  forbidden 
to  dispense  medicines.  —  Moreover  there  were  already  numerous  court-apothecaries, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  professors  of  pharmacy  in  France. 

It  was  a  general  complaint  that  the  apothecaries  dabbled  too  mucb  in  the 
practice  of  the  physicians,  and,  in  regard  to  the  prescriptions  which  they  put  up.  that 
they  did  not  watch  scrupulously  enough  whether  these  were  prescribed  by  persons 
authorized  to  write  them.  Hence  arose  frequent  disputes  between  physicians  and 
apothecaries  (especially  in  the  quarrelsome  Faculty  of  Paris),  in  which  the  latter  were 
finally  in  despair  compelled  to  yield. 

Many  apothecaries  were  also  capable  chemists.  Annual  trips  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Germany,  were  usually  made  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  drugs. 

The  age,  however,  was  still  very  favorable  for  the  apothecaries ;  for,  while  they 
were  in  the  habit  (as  at  the  present  day)  of  giving  nothing  to  customers  who  were  bad 
pay,  on  the  other  hand,  their  drugs  often  sold  at  fabulously  high  prices  (which  is  not 
the  case  to-day),  and  money  could  be  had  for  the  veriest  "filth",  and  even  for  ex- 
crement of  all  kinds.  The  latter  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  pharmacies  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  e.  g.  peacock's  dung,  cow-dung  and  cow's  brain,  horse's  testicles, 
goat's  penis  etc.  The  so-called  wolfs-heart  (used  in  epilepsy),  wolfs  brain  (in 
paralysis),  genuine  asinus,  the  curative  virtue  of  which  depended  upon  the  fact  that 
the  withdrawal  of  J(esus)  left  sanus,  all  brought  their  price!  The  efficacy  of  varieties 
of  dirt  was  considered  demonstrated,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  circumstance  that 
Christ  healed  the  blind  men  with  mud.  The  same  thing  was  indicaUKl  by  the  sojourn 
of  mankind  in  the  womb  for  nine  months  between  dung  and  urine,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  the  cardinals  seat  the  holy  father  upon  a  commode,  to  remind  him  of  the 
humility  so  necessary  to  him,  and  St.  Bernard  called  man  n  dung-sack  etc. 

The  reading  and  writing  of  prescriptions  too  was  no  easy  task  in  that  day,  for  a 
great  number  of  alchemistic  and  chemical  signs  and  symbols  existed  for  one  and  the 
same  remedy.  "Thuse.  g.  there  were  19  different  signs  for  sulphur,  21  for  tin,  22 
for  cinnabar,  25  for  subcarbonate  of  iron,  sal  ammoniac,  saltpeter.  26  for  alum.  28 
for  rock-salt,  29  for  cooking  salt,  31  for  argol,  34  for  gold,  .S5  for  arsenic  and  borax. 
3()  for  antimony,  39  for  quicksilver  etc.  The  symbol  for  gold  was  0,  that  for  silver 
j) ,  for  mercury  $;  in  accordance  with  which  the  first  was  called  sol,  the  second 
luna,  the  third  Mercurius.  Tin  was  called  Jupiter,  copper  Venus,  iron  Mars"  etc. 
«Mnrx.) 

Grocers  were  also  allowed  to  sell  drugs,  though  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  thi^ 
concession  was  limited  to  quantities  of  not  less  than  four  ounces.  They  were,  how- 
evor,  prohibited  from  selling  composita,  Frankfort  pills  and  —  adulterated  articles* 
Traders  (Kramer)  and  confectioners,  who  at  this  period  also  belonged  in  some  sort 
to  the  pharmaceutical  faculty,  were  equally  prohibited  from  preparing  and  selling 
composita. 

The  veterinary  faculty  continued  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  centun*. 
As  an  indemnification,  however,  for  the  subordinate,  and  often  disreput- 

and  in  1635 : 

A  dose  of  pills  for  night  for  Mrs.  Nicholas  is. 

A  purge  potion       -  -  •  •  •     3s.  6d., 

An  emplaster  for  the  neck     -  -  -  Is.  6d., 

A  preparative  apozeme  (decoction)       -  -     2s.  6d., 

A  powder  to  fume  the  bedclothes    -  •  4s.        (Richards.)    (H.> 
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able,  social  position  of  its  proper  practitioners,  it  once  more  enjoyed  in 
its  department  at  least  workers  of  high  position  and  mostly  of  noble 
bulb. 

The  subject  of  military  hygiene  also  we  find,  on  thi*  whok*.  in  the 
same  condition  as  in  the  preceding  centnr}*.  The  pictures  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  unnies  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War  are  truly  horrible. 
In  the  camps,  as  well  as  after  the  buttles,  the  wounded  nnd  sick,  in  the  lack 
of  any  regular  care,  perished  miserably*  in  crowds.  Among  the  mercenary 
troops,  as  compared  with  the  lansquenets,  everything  was  much  worae  I 
\n  Frofice,  militan'  hospitals  and  held  pharmacies  at  least  increased  in 
number.  There  was  still  a  '^medicus"  beside,  and  having  control  oH  the 
surgical  faculty  —  often  only  one  for  the  entire  army — and  complete 
separation  of  the  medical  contingent,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  this 
arrangement  The  *'  Feldmedici'*  carried  a  haculiis  nodnyus.  after  the  styic 
of  the  civil  physicians,  and  always  bore  it  with  them  as  a  symbol  of  tlicir 
rank.  The  troops  of  the  German  empire  preaent  us  with  a  field-physician 
(Feldmedicus)  and  a  staff-surgeon  (Stabschirurg)  forming  the  chief  author- 
ity, to  whom  the  regimental  surgeons  ( Rcgimeutsfeldscheerer),  with  pay 
of  2\\  marks  per  month,  and  the  company  surgeons  tCompagniefeldscheerer) 
were  subordinate.  Upon  the  staff  of  the  »rtillery  was  iilaced  a  surgeon* 
major  (Feldscheerermajor),  whose  pay  was  28  markjs  per  month,  and  w!r> 
had  bis  assistants  (Gesellen).  The  subordinates  were  expected  to  report 
to  the  superior  medical  authorities  daily,  and  every  eight  days  there  was  a 
general  report.  A  very  bud  picture  was  drawn  of  the  character  of  the 
^  Feldscheerer  *  of  that  day. 

PMjr  of  Military  Plix»tpliin«  In  ItrnndiMBbiiric  liarlnir  lli«'  I7IH  t'enitirjr. 

Years  I63(h32,  Surgeon  of  the  Ltfeguiira.  monthly  22  M.  60  Pfg* 

1636.        "  '        Couipftfiy,  '  '     U  M.  40  Pfg, 

leSB,  Reitiment.         '  30  M.  —  P%, 

The  Surgeon U  M,  40  Pfg. 

1639,  Rej^inientnl  surgeon  (from  scarcity  uf  money),  monthly,  15  M.  —  Pf|g, 
Company  surjteon  of  Cavalry,     motitlily, 
"  '•  Infantry,  " 

Pn^fii  April  1655,  Regimental  Wuodarzt,  Cavalry  Staff,  monlbly 
Eeizi mental  surgeon,  Infantry  Stafl',  ** 

Compati)*  sursreon  of  Cavalry,    monthly, 
Corapfiny  Btitiieoii  of  Iiifantry,         '^        ,        . 
In  permanent  camp  and  while  ri«j^tiuic  in  lh«  country 
no  pny  was  ffiven  from  scarcity  of  money*  but  aul>- 
stsletice  alone  was  furniBhed. 
From  Dec.  Il>56  Wundarit  on  the  Cavalry  Stiiff,  monthly 

"       'infantry  8tnrr.       * 
**        of  the  Drnifoons,  *  - 

Company  af  Cavalrv,  montltly, 
''  Infantry,         '* 

If  forage  ami  subsistence  were  fyrniahed  ^j  7.50;  6;  4.50. 


11  M, 

40  Ffp, 

10  M. 

bO  PfK, 

27  M. 

-Pfg. 

27  M 

Pfg. 

27  M. 

Pfc. 

15  M, 

—  vrn. 

:7  M 

-  pfjf. 

21  M. 

-Pf«E. 

21  iM. 

-Pf«. 

21  M. 

-  Pfg. 

15  M, 

50  Pfg. 
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THK  nUARII. 

Sur«jeon  of  the  Bodyjcuard,  monthlj,         -        -    21M. -F 

Year        1G76.  Surgeon  of  the  Tlalberdier  Hodyguard,     '*  -        -        4'»M. -? 

"  ir>S.%  The  surgeon  of  a  regiment.  '■       .        -        .    oj  M  !*P 

*'      lti:t5-8')  Surgeon  of  the  Grand-Mousquetairs,  composed  of  French  Mfirtft 

of  the  reformed  faith,  fugitives  from  their  country,       1*0  M.  -P 

Surgeon   of  tlie  Gorman   Noble   Guard,   on    the   conirarv. 

only LmM.-?! 

In  Prussia  there  were  also  higher  Regiments-  or  Stabsfeldscheerwa 
Compa,c:i»iefeldsclicerer.  who  maltreated  the  soUliers  when  sick  and  shw 
them  (for  the  stipulated  "Seifengroschen")  twice  a  week  when  well. 

The  Great  Elector  (I«i20-1G8S)  also  appointed  physicians  and  suraea 
in  garrison  ((rarnisonsmedici,  Garnisonsfeidscheercr).  The  army  of  tl 
Electorate  of  Saxony  too.  as  early  as  1613.  had  in  each  regiment  of  iofi* 
eight  Fcldschecrcr,  whose  pay  was  about  33  marks  per  month,  ft 
ranked  Iwtwccn  a  (quartermaster  and  a  gunsmith.  —  In  war  one  Medic 
was  allowed  to  3000  men.  Most  of  these  Feldscheerer  possesseil  do« 
ical  knowledge  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  but  were  ^'as  well  snitid 
such  duty  as  an  a.ss  to  dance."  Yet  even  the  •^officers''  preferred 
Feldscheerer  to  the  Medicus,  although  the  former  "prattletl  a  heap  o( 
profitable  boasting  to  the  crethilous  patient  and  made  him  feel  safe". : 
besides  'treated,  martyred,  tortured  or  even  killed  in  most  barbarous  $ 
with  indiscreet,  highly  injurious,  dangerous  and  cruel  poisons,  sad 
bleeding,  purging,  cooling  drinks,  or  all  kinds  of  chemical  and  insafBde 
tried  me<licamcnts."  (Kichter.)  The  soldiers  generally  relied  mainl] 
the  art  of  rendering  themselves  bullet-proof,  on  amulets  etc..  and  pi 
no  great  confidcnctt  in  the  skill  of  the  Feldscheerer.  The  cane  too  was 
the  instrument  of  correction  for — all  classes  of  military-  ph^sieiana 
MikUcus  not  exc(^])tt>d.  The  regimental  commander,  and  even  lower 
tary  rjlflcials,  prescribed  both  the  place  for  its  application  (back,  bati 
etc.\  the  method  (switch(;s  etc.)  and  the  number  of  blows.' 


Xo  stundiim  iirmy  existed  in  Kn<rland  before  the  Restoration,  and  that  of  0\v\ 
scarcely  exceeded  .'sOOO  men.  Hence  our  informatitm  as  to  the  })UMtion  i« 
of  medical  ofticcrs  in  the  Kiiirlish  army  at  this  periinl  is  very  scanty.  It  is  pro 
that  before  tiie  liest<ni\tion  such  i>hysicians  and  surgeons  as  were  reiiuiivdf' 
emergency  \vt?re  eitiuT  pressed  into  the  service,  or  enj^a^ed  for  a  (lefiniw{ 
upon  terms  which  varied  in  accordance  with  their  iN)siti(m,  reputation  and 
ciriMimstanco.  I'nder  the  Ctunmonwi'alth  in  lO.'iO  it  was  ordered  that  a  phy 
should  \>c  attached  to  the  Nortliern  (JarrixMis  at  a  salary  of  ftj  8d.  iierdii*!! 
in  ilie  >amc  \ear  tin'  Council  of  State  resolved  "that  the  Surceons  of 
n'uimiMit  oi  horse  may  have  .Cin  ajiiere  to  furnish  themselves  with  lioi« 
luniitine  lo  cany  tlh'ir  diests :  a?id  tlie  same  pay  f(»r  each  hoi'se  a.-*  pf 
'lioopei'..  I'.aeh  S\Mi:eou  lo  havi*  an  ailditional  sum  of  €."i  for  fiirni>hinf 
eln-t^  Willi  mcilii'ine.  I  lie  pre-teiit  allowance  \>ein^  aliout  £10  for  each  elH*>S. 
U'iJT  we  le.ui  •  The  .M.i>ter  nt"  tih'  ('ompai»>  of  Suryeons  of  London  has  imp 
h|\  111  iiii>  (  iiiii|i.in\  to  no  <lown  ti»  rort-;mout.i.  Some  of  them  are  to 
I'orlNiiinuth  and  some  ti»  ri\ mouth,  to  attemi  tlu'  wo\inded  men  fnnii  the  e 
tion  i«»  iJlie."  The  |)ay  of  >ui«ieon>  was  ajjparcntly  very  small.  In  l^ 
rommh>ioiuM's  fin-  sick  and  wounded  "request  the  Admiralty  Cowuiission 


/ 
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[Medical  adveitising  seems  to  have  been  very  well  understood  in  Eng- 
I  even  at  this  early  period,  and  Richards  furnishes  us  with  several  pages 
xamples.     From  these  I  quote  : 

"The  Scotch  Pills. 
Whereas  Dr.  Anderson  or  the  Scotch  Pills  have  been  daily  abused  b}'  danjicrous 
iterfeits  since  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Anderson.     These  are  to  certifie  for 
Publick  jEOod,  That  the  true  Pill  is  faithfully  prepared,  and  for  the  future  t<>  be 
with  printed  directions  only  by  Mrs.  Isabel  Infilis,  of  Edinbur^^h.  in  Scotland, 

living  at  the  Hand  and  Pen,  near  the  King's  Ba^rnlo,  in  Long  Acre,  and  in  no 
r  place  in  or  about  the  city  of  London." — London  Gazette,  1689. 

•'  Oi.D  Dr.  Mossk. 
At  the  Golden  Ball,  in  St.  Jone's  Court,  near  Clarkenwel  lives  Doctor  Mosse,  who 

Obtained  the  only  most  Sovereign  and  excellent  Cure  for  the  Gout,  viz.  A 
am  which  in  a  moment's  time  takes  away  the  Pain,  be  it  never  so  exquisite  and 
lerable,  strengthening  and  restoring  the  Joynts  or  Members  Afflicted,  to  their 
set  Vigour,  Form  and  Motions,  the  said  Balsam  with  a  Box  of  Pills  being  the 
t  Absolute  Specificks  for  Curing  and  Defending  both  Internal  and  External  Parts 
I  that  Miserable  Distemper,  ever  yet  published  or  made  manifest  by  any." — 
2nian  Mercury,  Nov.  3.,  U\Oi.    (H.)] 


[Medicine  in  tlie  Englisli  Colonies  of  Nortli  America.    Foundation  of 
American  Medicine.^ 

The  seventeenth  century  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  American  med- 

profession,  as  it  witnessed  the  foundation  and  early  struggles  of  what 
%  perhaps  without  presumption,  be  now  called  American  Medicine. 

The  earliest  medical  practitioners  in  the  American  colonies  were 
jrally  the  medical  officers  of  the  companies  by  whose  direct  agenc}' 
ye  colonies  were  established,  or  the  surgeons  of  emigrant  and  trading 
jels  which  arrived  at  the  new  settlements.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Wootton, 
geon-General  of  the  London  Compan}-,  accompanied  the  fleet  under 
itain  Newport  which  founded  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  May  13,  1G07, 

first  permanent  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  United 
:e8.  In  1608  Dr.  Walter  Russell  accompanied  Capt.  John  Smith  in  his 
loration  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  river,  and  in  the  same 
r  Anthony  Bagnall  was  surgeon  of  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Some  idea 
:he  novel  circumstances  under  which  medicine  was  practised  in  the 
.nt  colony  at  this  period  niiiy  be   formed  when  we  read  that  Dr.  Woot- 


pjiy  £8  Is.  to  Wm.  Hiiyworth.  surgeon,  for  17r»  days'  services  with  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  Ii>swicli,  from  .June  10  to  l)ecenil>er  2."  In  the  following  year 
£16  I4s.,  '-being  ten  groats  a  day  each",  was  i)aid  to  .John  Skinner  an<l  Robt. 
Seaman,  Surgeons,  of  Harwich,  for  services  from  Aug.  7  to  Sept.  *J6.  (See 
K  icl  1  a  rd  s  jmsttim. )     (  H . ) 

n  the  following  section  the  translator  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  liis  obliga- 
tions to  the  writings  of  Drs.  .Iosei)h  M.  Toner  of  Wasliington,  Stephen  Wickes  of 
Orange,  Xew  Jersey,  Samuel  Abbott  <'reen  of  Hoston  and  John  K.  (^uinan  of 
Baltimore. 
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ion  was  compelled  to  live  for  a  considerable  period  upon  crabfl  and 
geon  from  the  James  river,  and  that  sargeon  Bagnall,  on  one  o! 
])rofe8sional  visits,  received  an  Indian  arrow  through  his  hat.  Tk 
journ  of  all  these  medical  men  in  the  new  colon}'  seems,  however,  to 
been  quite  transient,  for  in  the  following  year  Capt.  Smith,  who  had 
accidentally  wounded,  was  compelled  to  return  to  England  for  txoti 
'•for  their  was  neither  chirurgeon  nor  chirurgery  at  the  fort."  In] 
however.  Dr.  Lawrence  Bohun,  an  alumnus  of  one  of  the  univenitie 
the  Netherlands,  arrived  in  Vii^inia,  and  in  the  following  3'ear  ill 
tioued  as  the  Physician-General  of  the  colon}-.  The  illness  of  I 
Delaware,  who  was  compelled  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  for  his  hn 
withdrew  Dr.  Bohun  from  the  infant  settlement  in  the  same  year,  m 
was  soon  after  killed  in  an  engagement  with  a  Spanish  man-of-war. 
position  of  Physician-General,  thus  vacated,  was  soon  after  filled  faj 
arrival  of  Dr.  John  Pot,  who  became  a  permanent  settler  of  the; 
colony,  and  thus  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  pool 
resident  physician  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Pot  seems  to  have  be 
miiu  of  very  considerable  merit,  as  he  was  elected  temporary  gorenfl 
Virginia  in  1C28. 

On  Sept.  3.  U»0!».  Henry  Hudson  in  the  "Half  Moon"  first  castas 
in  till'  waters  of  New  York  Hiiv.  1 1  was  not.  however,  until  lt)23lhit 
sorious  I'lfort  was  inado  to  colonize  New  Netherlands,  as  the  newoo 
w:is  called,  and  in  1G2(>  Peter  Minuit,  the  new  Director-General,  poicfe 
the  island  of  Manhattan  from  its  aboriginal  proprietors  for  the  sn 
about  ^24.  The  jrerm  of  our  present  commercial  metropolis  at  this  p 
<M)nsistod  of  thirty  houses,  and  its  population  in  1G28  numbered  270 1 
•iucludin*:  Dutch.  Walloons  and  slaves  from  Angola.'* 

Tiic  carlic^st  physicians  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  conai 
with  tlh^  colony  of  New  Netherlands  are  Hermann  Mynderta  n 
BojraiMtlet.  sur«?eou  of  tin*  ship  Kndragh.  trading  with  the  colony  in 
and  William  Deepin*;.  fhirurireon  to  the  ship  William  of  London, in 
In  1«I.*>7.  hovvcviM*.  arrivL'il  the  first  permanent  medical  settler  inlhi 
of  Now  Ainsti'rdaui  of  whom  we  have  any  reconi.  This  was  Dr.  Jok 
La  MontaiTiir.  :i  Huiiucnot  physician,  whose  ability  soon  rendered  1 
prominent  man.  both  professionally  and  political!}',  in  the  new  eolonj 
1«):>8  Wilhclm  Kiffl.  the  new  Director-^ General  of  the  colony  of 
NetherlandN.  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam,  brinjrinir  in  his  train  two  sol) 
<Jerril  Schult  and  Hans  Kit-rsted.  Tiie  latter  married  a  daughter ( 
lia  M<»utaj^ne.  :ind  was  a  popular  praetitioner  in  the  colony  at  least  1 
as  H)»JI.  Other  prominent  me«lie:il  practitioners  in  the  colony  ol 
Netherlands  were  :  Dr.  Abraham  Staats.  a  native  of  Holland,  sell 
Kort  ()ran;j:e  (now  Albany)  prior  to  Hi,")*),  whose  house  at  Clavem 
burneii  by  the  Indians  in  HiiM.  his  wife  and  two  sons  iHrishins 
llanies  ;  Drs.  Jacob  llendriek.son  Varvanjrer.  Jacob  I/Orange.  Jai 
('onnner.  J.  Hujrhes.  Jan  du  Parek.  Alexander  (\  Curtis.  Peter  Jansi 
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dell  Bergb,  Hermann  WcsbcIs,  Gjebert  van  Imbroeck  (another  son-in-law  of 
Dr.  La  Montagne),  who  practised  at  Wiltwyck,  and  others. 

Among  the  forty  one  '-Pilgnra  Fatht^rs",  who  with  their  families  con- 
stituted  the  102  emigrants  of  the  '*3layflowcr"  an*!  foiindeil  the  colony 
«t  Plymouth  in  ltJ20,  was  Dr  Samuel  Fuller,  the  first  physician  of  Now 
Kngland.  He  continued  in  active  practice  among  the  colonists,  and  waa 
held  in  the  highest  edteem  botti  as  a  man  and  a  physician  until  in  1(j3B 
he  fell  a  vtctiro  to  his  professional  /.eal.  Other  n»patable  physicians  of 
Massachusetts  during  the  lltli  century  were:  Dr.  (liles  Firman  (H)34) 
aind  Dr  William  Oager  (1630)  f*\'  Boston  ;  I>r  John  Fisk  (1637)  of  Salem  . 
Dr.  Comfort  Starr  (ItLS")  of  Cambridtre,  subse<pu*ntly  of  Boston  :  Dr  Mat- 
thew Fuller  (HMO  I  of  Plymnutfi  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver  (1610;  of  Boston; 
and  the  surgeons  Thomas  Starrs  (1640)  of  Yarmouth  and  Samuel  Seabuiy 
(died  1G80)  of  Duxhnry. 

It  would  of  course  be  both  useless  and  wearisome  to  enumerate  In 
detail  the  names  of  all  the  early  medical  men  of  the  numerous  Bettlements 
«'<8tablished  in  the  rniled  States  durin;;  the  ITth  century.  SulUcieiit  has 
been  suid  to  show  that  the  early  cokmiftts  were  by  no  means  deprived  of 
medicfd  ussistanoe  in  the  various  diseases  witit  which  the  infant  settle- 
ments were  speedily  visited. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  hastily  assumed  that  the  medical  pioneers  of  this 
oouDtry  were  men  lacking  in  eltlier  personal  character  or  professional 
ability.  It  cannnot  of  course  be  cx|>ecteil  that  eminent  European  practi- 
tioaers  and  teachers  would  ahaudcni  the  comforts,  honors  an<l  privileges 
of  Kumpean  civilization  for  the  poverty  and  hardshi(>s  of  a  pioneers  life. 
But  it  nm}'  be  safely  asserte*!  that  the  eurly  medical  settlers  of  the 
Amerienn  colonies  wei*e  the  peers  of  the  avemge  European  physician  of 
their  day.  Dr.  Pot,  as  we  have  seen,  l)e(*arae  governor  of  V^irginia  ;  Dr. 
La  Montague  was  a  member  (and  the  only  one)  of  Kieft's  council,  and 
fllled  with  honor  other  positions  of  trust ;  John  Winthrop  Jr.  (Iti0(>-1G76). 
ao  alumnns  of  Did>lin  and  an  able  [iliysician,'  was  the  first  governor  of 
Connecticut  and  erne  of  the  founders  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Kngland,  to 
which  he  found  leisure  to  transmit  several  com mu ideations  ;  Dr.  Matthew 
Fuller  of  Barnstable  was  Surgeon-General  of  the  provincial  forces  in  UJ73, 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  others  who  became  eujinent  in  var- 
ious fields  of  activity  during  the  17th  century. 

The  sources  of  8U[)[jly  for  the  medical  profession  of  the  gnawing 
colonies  were  twofold,  foreign  and  domestic.  During  the  course  of  the 
17th  century  numerous  educated  European  physicians  emigrated  to  Araer- 
ica  and  cast  their  lot  with  the  hardy  founders  of  western  civilisation. 
Besides  those  already  noticed,  we  may  mention  Dr.  John  Clark  of  Boston 
(103S},  whose  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name  were  eminent  members 


1.  The  s^enlor  Avhn  Wnttlimp  <lfl87*lti*H  ,  Gfivpnun-  nf  Mnsrinr'!  in  setts,  though  a 
iHwyer  by  pr«»fe*«'*i«>",  Is  ^nhi  to  hnvt*  also  puHs^f^ml  ctMi>idei-abt4^  iiuhUchI  slcill^ 
and  wsw  in  the  hfil»ii  f»f  iHstrlbutiii^  cliarltably  the  renieiltes  uf  Vuii  Hc-hnont. 
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of  the  medical  profession,  and  wliose  portrait  is  now  in  the  possessi 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  ;  Dr.  Robert  Child,  an  alamo 
Padua,  who  settled  in  Hingliam  as  early  as  1044  and  was  descrih 
Gov.'Winthrop  as  -a  man  of  qualit}*,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar" 
Thomas  Thacher,  a  minister  and  physician  who  came  to  New  Engli 
early  as  1G35,  and  was  the  author  of  the  earliest  contribution  to  n» 
literature  in  America  ;  Dr.  Johannes  Kerf byle,  a  native  of  Holland  a 
alumnus  of  Leyden,  who  practised  in  New  York,  and  in  IGOl  made  o 
the  earliest  autopsies  recorded  in  this  country  ;  Dr.  Abraham  Peine 
alumnus  of  Cambridge,  who  immigrated  to  Boston  in  1G39  and  ini 
of  the  earliest  physicians  of  New  Jei-sey,  where  he  removed  in  ]6ti7; 
many  others. 

Of  the  indigenous  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  colonies,  a  cei 
number,  after  acquiring  at  home  such  preliminary  education  as  the  coa 
atfordod,  went  to  Euroi>e  for  tlic  purpose  of  studying  medicint*  n 
Kuropean  universities,  The  most  iwpular  of  these  among  Ameri 
students  were  tiioso  of  Jjcyden  Oxford,  C-ambridge,  Aberdeen.  Paris 
Padua.  That  the  American  colonists  were  by  no  means  insensible  to 
advantages  of  education  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  veiy  1 
colonial  assembly  held  in  Virginia  in  ItJlO,  measures  were  adopted  looi 
"towar*!  the  erecting  of  a  university  or  college'*.  In  New  England  too 
1()42  a  law  was  passed  ro(|uiring  -'tiiat  none  of  the  brethren  shall  sulfc 
much  barbarism  in  their  families  as  not  to  teach  their  children  and  app 
tices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  tbe  Eng 
tongue",  and  in  1()47,  --To  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  io 
graves  of  our  lore-fathers",  it  was  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  colonic*  *1 
every  township,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  1 
house-holders,  shall  appoint  one  to  ttrach  all  children  to  read  and  «T 
and  when?  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundreil  fami 
they  shall  sot  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  bciD«!  M 
instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  iitted  for  the  university."  A  p« 
school  had  been  already  cstablislu»d  by  the  general  court  at  Oambri<l^ 
UloT,  and  when  in  l(i:5S  Rev.  John  Harvard  bequeathed  to  it  his  lifc 
and  one  half  his  fortune,  it  was  christened  Harvard  College.  Theed 
tional  cllorts  «)f  the  Virginia  colonists,  however,  l>ore  no  permanent 
iniiiortaiit  fruits  until  about  half  a  century  later,  when  William  and  ! 
Colieiic  was  chartered  in  Ui!);*.  Harvard  College  has  thus  the  hone 
being  the  earliest  institution  for  higher  <'<lucation  established  in  the  V 
States,  and  the  earliest  but  one  in  the  western  hemisphere.'  Nor  wei 
colonists  indillerent  to  the  cause  of  special  medical  eilueation.  Aseti 
1<;2'.»  the  (i»>venior  and  I)e])nty  of  tlie  New  England  Coiu|)any  mi 
<Iovernor  Kndicott  a    •('liiriipj:ion '.   Ijamberl    \Vilsf>n.  who  was  to  con 


1.    'Ihe  I  ?iivcr>it>  of  Sjiii  MaieoN  at  I/inui  in  ri-in  i-  «^ai«l  t*»  have  Wen  charter 
tin'  Kiui'i'ioi  rijailc>  V.  in  l.v>i. 
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in  the  stfrvicc  of  the  colony  for  three  years,  and  in  their  letter  of  iustryction 
tbey  provide  further  *  "And  moreover  hee  is  to  ecliictite  &  instruct  in  his 
Art  one  or  more  youths,  such  as  yon  and  the  said  Conncell  shal  appoint 
that  may  bee  helpful  I  to  him,  and  if  occasion  serve,  succeed  him  in  the 
Plautacion,  wch  youth  or  youths  fitt  to  leflrn  that  profession  lett  bee  placed 
wtb  him  etc,"  In  1G47  John  Eliot,  the  ''Apostle  tfj  the  Indians'*,  writes  to 
the  minister  of  Cambridge,  expressing  the  desire  that : 

"' Ojf  yo'ifii  Stuilent^  in  PUysick  miy  Ue  trained  up  he! ter  than  jet  lb«?y  bet?, 
who  have  cjiiely  iheoreticull  knowled^:i\  and  are  forced  to  full  to  pinctife  before  ever 
they  »aw  hii  Anatomy  made,  orduely  trained  up  iti  makjn|£  experimetUBt  for  we  never 
Had  but  one  Aiiatomj-  in  the  Cotintrey  which  Mr  Gile.s  Firmnn  {now  in  Enjrland)  did 
niak«>  and  read  upon  very  well'   etc. 

In  the  same  year  the  General  Court  published  the  following  recora- 
mendation  : 

'"  We  conceive  it  very  necessary  yt  such  as  studiea  phyaick  or  chirurgery  may 
have  liberty  lo  reade  anotomy  A'  to  anottHnize  once  in  foil  re  yea  ree  some  nmlefflclor, 
in  case  there  he  such  as  the  Conrte  shall  alow  of." 

It  is  DOt  improbable   that  the  anatomical    lectures  of   Giles  Firman, 
ich  were  delivered  prior  to   IIKT  and   are  the  earliest  example  of  public 

ieal  instruction  in  the  Cnited  States,  were  given  at  Harvard  College. 
At  all  events  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  *' Wonder- Working  Providence*' 
ptihlished  at  London  in  1654,  speakiuj^  of  this  college  says  :  '*8ome  help 
hath  been  had  from  hence  in  the  Htuily  of  Physick',  and  the  majority  of 

!y  colonial  students,  who  went  abroad  to  revive  their  medical  educa- 
f6n.  had  already  taken  a  more  or  less  complete  course  at  Har\^ard  College- 
Atuong  the  latter  we  may  mention  Sanniel  Bellingham  and  Henry  Salton- 
Mtiitl^  graduates  of  Harvard  at  her  first  commencement  in  1642;  Leonard 
Hcmr«  an  alumnus  of  Harvanl  in  1(550  and  president  of  the  college  in  1672 ; 
John  Irliiver  i  Harvard,  1650),  who  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of 
Abcnleen  and  settled  in  lloxbury  ;  John  Rogers  (  Harvard »  1B4D),  who, 
however,  was  chiefly  active  as  a  minister,  ant  I  was  also  president  of 
Harvard  College  from  1082  to  1084  :  Samuel  Megupolensis  (Harvard, 
10G1  ?),  who  studied  both  tiieology  and  medicine  at  the  university  of 
J'trecht  and  settled  in  New  Amsterdam. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  domestic  physicians^  however,  were  com- 
pelled  tn  defiend  for  their  education  upon  the  very  defective  educational 
arrangeraeots  of  the  colonies  themselves.  The  vast  majority  of  medical 
students,  without  any  pretenc*e  of  preliminary  education,  at  the  age  of 
14-1.^  years  entin-ed  the  oftlce  of  some  medical  practitioner  in  their 
vicinity,  under  indentures  of  apprenticeship  for  the  tcnu  of  3-7  years. 
In  this  position  they   had  access  to  their  master's  very  limited   library/ 


An  tnventary  of  Ute  efTects  of  Dr.  John  Clark,  who  died  in  Boston  in  1S64,  vahies 
UH  ^Htouk9  find  instriinienl^,  with  ^vernl  clifmr^fry  materials  hi  the  clo^mt,  MO; 
niedlcinefi  and  dntj;>j,  £10;  and  a  pix^ket  w^atch,  £:»/*  The  library  of  I>r,  Matthew 
Kulh»r»  SiirijroTi-Oeneral  of  the  provincial  forces  in  U\l:\,  was  valued,  in  iin  Inven- 
tory ot  Uin  effi-*c!tiS,  nt  £1U;  hii  auigeini^  chest  luul  drugs  at  £\M    Tins  was  jntOmbly 
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and  learned  to  pulverize  drugs,  prepare  ointments,  plasters,  tinctures  etc.. 
to  extract  teetb,  cup  and  ])erform  venesection  and  many  of  the  operation» 
of  minor  surgery.  In  addition  they  were  expected  to  discharge  the  meniil 
duties  of  sweeping  out  the  "office",  caring  for  their  master's  horse,  keeping 
in  order  his  limited  stock  of  instruments  etc.  As  the  student  advanced 
in  years  and  instruction  he  accompanied  his  master  to  the  bedside  of  \m 
patients  and  listened  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  his  lips,  or 
even  attended  himself  to  night-calls  and  less  important  cases.  Possibly  a 
happy  accident  might  supply  him  with  a  human  limb  for  the  study  of 
practical  anatomy,  but  this  was  a  contingency  far  too  rare  to  be  of  any 
practical  benefit.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  the 
newl}'  fledged  "physitiau'V  with  no  further  evidence  of  a  medical  education 
than  perhaps  the  certificate  of  his  preceptor.  plunge<l  at  once  into  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  and  relied  ui)on  his  own  skill  and  energy  for  his 
future  success. 

The  practical  results  of  such  a  system  of  education  must,  of  course, 
have  depended  largely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  master  and  the  aptitude 
of  the  student.  At  best  they  couhi  be  only  very  imperfect.  Doubtless, 
in  very  many  cases  the  so-called  education  was  little  more  than  a  farce. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  students  of  this  system  were  ignorant 
and  incapable  practitioners.  Native  talent  and  industry  often  make  large 
amends  for  defective  education,  and  many  of  these  apprentices  doubtless 
proved  as  successful  physicians  (and  success  is  our  usual  test  of  merit) 
as  some  of  their  more  fortunate  colleagues  who  boasted  an  M.  ]>.  of  Ley- 
den,  Aberdeen  or  Cambridge  and  slew  their  patients  secundum  artem.  We 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  vile  decoctions  of  domestic  roots  and  herbs  and 
the  "Indian  cures"  of  these  indigenous  practitioners  were  (juite  as  useful 
as,  and  far  less  dangerous  than,  the 

•'Clysterium  donare, 

Postea  seignare, 

Knsuita  purgare" 
of  the  "regular"  Faculty.     By  the  latter,  however,  these  domestic  physi- 
cians were  naturally  looke<l  down  upon  with  scorn  and   contempt,  and  re- 


considerably  al><)VP  the  average.    The  inventory  of  Samuel  Seabury,  a  sunseon  u( 
Diixlniry  who  died  in  KHO,  j;ives  tlie  items  of  liis  library  as  follows : 

Nicliolas  Culpepper's  Practice  of  Thyslc    .    .    .    .    £t  4s.  Od. 
Ditto  Anatomy  ....  3s.    — 

Keed's  Practice  of  Surgery Is.  6d. 

Physician's  Practict* is.    -  - 

Latin  Herbal  £1  10s.  — 

Art  of  Distillation,  by  John  French 2s.    -— 

£3  18.   6d. 

The  *' surfi;eon's  instruments*'  of  the  same  surgeim  were  valued  at  12s.,  and  an 
"Antimonial  cup"  (?i,  at  ns. 
According  to  Toner  the  term  *•  Doctor"  was  not  applied  to  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  the  colonies  until  alK>ut  ITtilK 
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gurdril  us  mere  -'cjijacks'*.  This  will,  perhaps^  account,  at  leiwt  partially, 
for  tbe  unfnvorable  picture  of  niedicAl  aflairs  in  the  colonies  drawn  by 
eontempomry  writers^  most  of  whom  were  **regular",  i.  e,  regularly  etlu- 
etit-ed  physicians^  or  other  persons  whose  own  educutional  rwlvantages  led 
theoi,  possibly,  to  undervalue  the  practical  ability  of  their  less  fortunate 
es  and  colonists.'  Fortunately  tt»o  the  sturdy  ct»ngtitutions  of  the 
itlers  pmved  often  more  tlian  a  match  for  tlie  ignorance  and  in- 
0(Miipet«nee  of  their  medical  advisers,  and  l>enelici^nt  Nature  made  ample 
amejidft  for  the  deficiencies  of  art. 

The  conditions  of  practice  in  the  new  colonies  ton  differed  tato  cmlo 
*from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  Old  World.  The  physician,  with  a 
scanty  and  defective  stock  of  drugs  und  a  still  less  complete  Hrnuimen- 
torium  of  iustnunents^  was  calked,  |jerUapB  at  miduighl,  to  ride  many  mites 
through  an  almost  pathless  forc^st,  and  to  treat  not  only  cases  of  disease, 
bat  fractures,  dislocations,  arrow -wounds,  gun-shot  wounds  and  all  the 
accidetits  incident  t<}  frontier  life,  IJenoe  he  was  refpnred  to  be  above  nil 
a  ready  man^  willing  and  able  to  render  prompt  assistance  in  all  sorts  of 
emergencies.  In  the  lack  of  regular  medicine  lie  was  often  compelled  to 
cacperiment  with,  ami  to  rely  upon,  indijifenous  remedies,  and  to  devise 
sorigical  ap[)aratus  of  the  homeliest  pattern.  All  this  stimuliited  that 
tendency  to  ''practical"  f>bject8,  which  has  become  in  recent  times  the 
chief  K^ory  of  American  Medicine. 

Acconling  to  Wickcs,  -'An  act  for  regulating  tbu  fees  and  Ait^»imts 
of  the  I'raclicers  of  i'hisie*\  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  in 
the  year  lC3«i»  provided  that  *•  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  who  have 
nen-ed  an  apprenticeship  to  those  trades ",  should  be  permitted  to 
charge  live  shillings  for  each  visit  and  prescription  in  ti:)wn,  or  within  the 
distance  of  five  miles  thereof.  On  the  other  hand,  ''  to  those  peniona  who 
have  studied  physic  in  any  university,  and  taken  any  degree  therein  '\ 
it  was  i>ermitted  to  charge  ten  shil lings  Ibr  the  same  service.  Tliesc 
were  about  the  same  fees  allowed  in  the  mother  country  at  the  dame 
period.  Medical  fees,  however,  were  largely  (otlen  entirely)  paid  in  articles 
of  barter,  e,  g.  com,  tobacco,  wampum,  skins,  powder  and  lead  etc.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  salaries  (»f  ministers  and  teachers.  Bancrafr-  says 
"once  at  least  every  family  in  each  of  the  colonies  gave  to  the  college  at 
Cambridge  (Harvard)  twelvepence,  or  a  peck  of  corn,  or  its  value  in  un- 
imIu Iterated  wampum  i^eag  ;  while  the  magistrates  und  wcidthicr  men  were 
profuse  in  »heir  lilx*rality/'  In  New  England  the  nnlinary  medium  of  ex- 
change W41S  corn  ;  in  the  southern  cokmies,  tobacco.  Indeed,  as  we  know^ 
the  price  of  a  wife  in  Virginia  about  l(i20  was  120-150  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Besides  this,  medical  fees  were  theu  (as  now)  proverbially  uncertain. 
Heooe  it  was  very  common  for  one  pei-son  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  min- 


Certainly  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  rival  lu  tho  American  colonies  any 
Auch  catalogue  uf  irregalar  practitioners  as  adorns  (?)  page  552  of  the  prcNjnt 
work. 
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ister  and  physician,  or  even  minister,  pb^'sician  and  teacher,  in  order  to 
gain  a  more  certain  support  by  a  multiplicity  of  employments.  The  com- 
bination of  minister  and  physician  was  especiall}*  frequent  in  New  England) 
where  many  of  the  clerg}',  in  anticipation  of  their  future  experience,  had 
studied  medicine  as  well  as  theology,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  administer 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  needs  of  their  fellow-colonists.  Thus 
several  of  the  physicians  already  mentioned  were  also  highly  esteemed  as 
ministers,  e.  g.  Dr.  John  Fisk,  who  was  also  a  teacher,  Leonard  Hoar,  Isaac 
Chancy,  John  Rogers  and  others.  In  New  Netherlands  the  same  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  prevailed  to  some  extent,  though  in  the  more  southern 
colonies  it  was  less  common.  The  reason  of  its  special  frequency  in  New* 
England  is,  doubtless,  to  be  found  in  the  intense  religious  feeling  which 
prompted  the  foundation  of  those  colonies,  and  pervaded  all  their  social 
and  political  institutions. 

Of  medical  literature  in  the  colonies  during  the  17th  century-  we  can 
scarcely  speak.  The  first  printing-press  was  introduced  at  Cambridge  in 
1639,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  the  "Freeman's  Oath"  and  "An 
Almanack".  In  1640  was  published  ''for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
saints'*  a  rude  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre,  a  volume  of 
oOO  octavo  pages  —  the  first  book  issued  from  the  American  press  north 
of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  appeared  in  1660-63. 
I*ri!8ses  were  established  at  Boston  in  1674,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1681,  Phil- 
adelphia, alx>ut  1685,  and  in  New  York  in  1693.  —  The  earliest  newspaper 
was  the  "  Publick  Occurrences"  of  Benj.  Harris,  the  first  and  onl}*  number 
of  which  appeared  at  Boston  Sept.  25,  1690.  No  permanent  journal,  how- 
ever, was  published  in  the  colonics  until  the  appearance  of  the  ''Boston 
News  Letter*',  April  24,  1704.  This  journal  survived  for  72  years,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  fifU?en  years  of  its  existence  its  subscription 
list  did  not  exceed  300. 

The  only  medical  publication  of  the  colonies  during  the  17th  century 
was  the  '•  Brief  Rule  to  Guide  the  Common  People  of  New  England  how 
to  Order  themselves  and  theirs  in  the  Small  Pocks  or  Measel8'\  printed 
and  sold  by  John  Foster,  Boston,  1677.  This  pioneer  of  the  overwhelming 
medical  literature  of  the  Tnited  States  in  the  19th  century  was  printed 
upon  one  side  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper  15.^  by  10^  inches  in  size,  in 
double  columns  like  a  modern  i)oster,  and  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Tliacher  of  Boston.  Dr.  Thacher  was  born  in  England  May  1,  1620,  and 
received  at  home  merely  an  ordinary  school  education.  Declining  to  visit 
Oxford  or  ('ambridge,  as  his  father  desired,  he  emigrated  to  New  England 
in  1635.  and  soon  after  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Charles 
Ciiauncy,  who  in  1654  was  appointed  president  of  Harvartl  College.  Under 
till'  guidance  of  this  eminent  scholar  Dr.  Thacher  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  with  the  excellent  medical  principles 
whirh  in  after  life  he  found  occasion  to  employ  in  practice.  In  1644  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Weymouth,  but  removed  in   1669  to 
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Boston,  where  he  assumed  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  "Old  South  Church" 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  latter 
sphere  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  Dr.  Thacher 
died  in  Boston  October  15,  1678.  Of  his  writings,  besides  the  "Brief 
Rule'*,  a  Hebrew  lexicon  and  a  catechism  are  said  to  have  been  printed, 
each,  however,  occupying  only  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 

The  *'  Brief  Rale  "  declares  small-pox  and  measles  diseafes  of  the  blood  "  en- 
deavoring to  recover  a  new  form  and  state.  This  nature  attempts  I.  By  Separation 
of  the  impure  from  the  pure,  thrusting  it  out  from  the  Veins  to  the  Flesh.  2.  By 
driving  out  the  impure  from  the  Flesh  to  the  Skin."  The  first  separation  takes  place 
in  the  first  four  days  "by  a  Feaverish  boylinj:  ^Ebullition)  of  the  Blood":  the  second 
separation  occupies  the  remaining  period  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Thacher^s  treatment  is 
very  judicious  and  evidently  modelled  upon  that  of  Sydenham.  Before  the  fourth 
day  he  would  administer  no  medicine,  and  he  cautions  particularly  against  a  heating 
regimen,  "Cordials,  as  Diascordium,  Gascons  powder  and  such  like".  He  would 
have  the  patient  abstain  from  meat,  wine  and  open  air,  use  '^  small  Beer  warmed  with 
Tost"  for  drink,  and  water-gruel,  water-pottage  and  the  like  for  food.  The  room 
should  be  kept  comfortably  cool,  and  the  bed-clothing  should  be  light.  After  the 
fourth  day  "  warm  milk  (not  hot)  a  little  dy'd  with  Saffron  maybe  ;riven  morning 
and  evening  till  the  Pu.stules  are  come  to  their  due  greatness  and  ripeness."  When 
the  pustules  begin  to  dry  "four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  Malago  wine  tinged  with  a  little 
Saffron  "  may  be  administered  night  and  morning.  The  symptoms  of  the  stage  of 
invasion  are  well  described,  and  the  evil  omen  of  an  imperfect  or  delayed  eruption, 
black,  "blewish"  or  green  pustules,  diarrhcra,  ha^maturia  and  hwmorrhages  generally, 
is  carefully  recorded.  On  the  whole  the  paper  does  credit  to  both  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  worthy  and  reverend  doctor,  though  certain  sections  are  almost  literal 
translations  of  Sydenham.     He  could  scarcely  select  a  better  model ! 

During  the  early  years  of  the  colonies  tlie  European  distinction 
between  physician  and  surgeon  was  still  partially  preserved,  especially 
in  the  larger  towns  and  among  medical  practitioners  of  foreign  education. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  new  surroundings  soon  put  an  end  to  such 
distinctions  in  the  colonies,  and  the  vast  majority  of  medical  men  prac- 
tised indiscriminately  medicine  and  surgery,  as  they  do  in  the  United 
iStates  to-day. 

The  chronic  and  hereditary  quarrel  between  barbers  and  .surgeons  crops  out  once 
more  in  the  following  onlinnnce  adopted  In  ilie  Dutch  auth«)rities  of  New  Amsterdam 
in  1652: 

**  On  the  petition  of  tlie  chiriirjjeoti.s  of  New  Am.'<terdani,  tliat  none  but  thoj'  alone 
be  allowed  to  shave;  the  director  aiui  council  understand  that  .*<having  doth  not 
appertain  exclusively  to  cliirurgpry,  hut  is  an  appendix  thereunto;  that  no  man  can 
be  prevented  operating  on  him.*:elf.  nor  to  do  another  the  friendly  act,  provided  it  be 
through  courtesy  and  not  for  iifi'\n,  which  is  hereby  forbidden.  It  was  then  further 
ordered  that  ship-barbers  sliall  not  be  allowed  to  dress  any  wounrls  nor  administer 
any  potions  on  shore  without  tlie  previo»js  knowledge  and  special  consent  of  the 
petitioners,  or  at  least  of  Doctor  La  Montairne."'  —  (Med.  Ke^i^ter  N.  Y.  City.  lH()r>.) 
Apothecaries  also  existed  in  the  larger  towns,  some  of  whom  also 
practised  medicine  as  in  England.  TUit  physicians,  as  a  rule,  kept  and 
prepared  their  own  drugs. 

Midwifer}'.  as  in  Kurope.  remained  in  the  hands  of  women,  physicians 
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being  called  in  onl}'  in  difficult  and  protracted  cases.  Even  tbe  names 
of  some  of  the  earlj-  midwives  of  New  England  bave  been  preserved  to  us. 
and  among  tbese  we  may  mention  tbe  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  one  of  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower  ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson  of  Boston  (1(537).  who  was. 
however,  banished  from  the  colony  for  her  political  heresies,  and  Ruth 
Bamaby,  likewise  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1765  at  the  advanced  age  of  10] 
years.  It  is  ver}'  doubtful  whether  an}'  of  these  women  bad  received  any 
special  education  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  personal  exi)erieDce 
of  matemit}'  being  considered  then  (as  it  generally  is  now)  amply  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  them  for  their  office.  Even  female  physicians  were  not 
unknown.  The  first  person  executed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Baj 
was  Margaret  Jones,  a  female  physician  accused  of  witchcraft,  ^'malignant 
touch''  etc. 

Daniel  Porter  was  a  celebrated  *bone-setter"  in  Connecticut  about 
1670,  who  seems  to  have  occupied  some  public  position,  for  bis  "salan" 
was  raised  in  the  year  mentioned,  on  the  implied  condition  that  he  should 
'^  instruct  some  meet  person  in  the  ai*t  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  amid  the  wholesale  charges  of  quackery  in  the 
American  colonies  at  this  period,  that  we  read  nothing  of  those  itinerant 
lithotomists,  herniotomists  and  oculists,  who  found  in  Europe  so  fertile  a 
field  for  their  activity.  I*robably  the  hardships  of  colonial  life  presented 
no  attractions  to  such  gentry,  whose  sole  object  was  money,  and  to  whose 
success  an  extensive  clientele  was  necessary. 

It  reilounds  too  to  the  credit  of  the  physicians  of  New  England  that 
their  names  are  conspicuously  absent  in  the  scandalous  history  of  the 
delusion  known  as  the  '*Salem  Witchcraft",  which  ran  its  brief  career  in 
1692,  and  in  .which  (Cotton  Mather  and  Samuel  Parris,  both  ministers,  the 
one  an  alumnus,  and  the  other  a  student,  of  Harvard  College,  played  so 
melanchol}'  a  ri)le. 

In  the  province  of  state  medicine  we  read  that  Henry  Taylor,  a  sur- 
geon of  Boston,  had  his  taxes  remitted  in  1669,  in  consideration  of  his 
agreement  to  attend  the  sick  poor,  and  in  1671  Dr.  Samuel  Stone  agreed 
to  attend  ''the  town's  |x>or  for  twenty  shillings  in  money  and  a  remittance 
of  taxes."  The  earliest  hospital  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  was 
probably  erected  in  New  York  between  1650  and  1680,  for  in  the  latter 
3'ear  the  governor  sold  an  institution  known  as  the  '*  Old  Hospital  or  tbe 
Five  Houses"  for  the  sum  of  £200,  its  place  having  been  taken  by  better 
and  more  serviceable  buildings.  In  times  of  epidemics  the  sick  were 
usually  place<l  in  "pest  houses"  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  care<l  for 
b}'  their  friends  or  by  hired  attendants. 

A  writ  de  ventre  inspiciendo.  authorizing  a  jury  of  matrons  to  decide 
whether  one  Judith  Catch  pole,  accused  of  infanticide,  had  been  pregnant. 
is  recorded  in  Mar}'land  in  1656.  The  earliest  autopsy  and  verdict  of  a 
coroner's  jury  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  any  reconl  occarred  also 
in  Maryland  in   1657.     The  subject  of  the  autopsy  was  a  negro,  Henry 
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CJouge,  who  \i  was  suspected  liad  met  foul  play  at  the  bands  «>f  his  intis«t!>r. 
The  court  ordered  Mr.  Jaraes  Veitch,  with  two  chirurgeons,  Mr,  Rd.  Mad- 
(lr>cks  and  Mr,  Emperor  Smith,  and  as  many  neighbors  as  e^tuhl  be  con- 
veniently procured,  to  investigate  the  case.  The  reiK^rt  of  this  jury  was 
reoderetl  to  the  court  Sept.  24,  1657,  and  its  Dogberry  style  is  worth  quo* 
tation*     It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas.  iw"cordinj£  to  the  order  of  the  couri.  we  have  piuci>ciieil  iuhI  diltjiinUy 
viewed  the  head  of  the  corps  of  Henry  Ooui:ue  and  laid  npeii  to  un  by  thr  chirur^eon*, 
which  wtM  orderetl  b^^  th«<  court  to  vii^w  and  luy  o|ien  to  ua 

*'We  detfst  under  our  hiinds  thi*l  we  can  see  iior<itid  nothiniE  about  the  t^atd  liead» 
but  only  two  pfacen  of  the  skin  and  tli-ah  broke  on  the  li^ht  side  of  the  head,  and  tho 
iCuU  pf^rfect  and  8onnd  and  not  unythinij;  can  or  doth  iippear  to  us  to  be  »ny  cniif^e 
of  tb«?*death  of  the  said  Gouge,  and  alao  we  do  detest  that  we  did  endeavor,  what 
possible  in  us  lay,  to  search  the  body  of  said  corps  and  could  not  pos^cibly  do  it,  it  being 
too  noysoroe  to  uh  ftll  and  bein|£  put  At  6c»t  into  the  t^ronad  without  iinythinj;  nboat  itt 
a«the  chinirj;;eons  and  the  sheriff  ciin  sati^tii*  you,  this  is  the  liuth  and  nothinif  but  the 
truth,  as  witness  our  hand?$  and  seab  this  24  day  Sept,  lfi5t.  And  flceordin^  to  the 
order  we  hiive  delivered  the  »nid  head  in  the  bands  of  the  sheriflV* 

The  head  of  the  corpse  waa  brf>uj5ht  int*^  court  for  iusj>ection,  and 

Tftl  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial  <leix>sed  that  -the  corps  Ided  afrt'sh 
when  Dandy  (the  master)  tonclicd  it.  " 

The  surgeons  weie  allowed  by  the  court  one  hcigshead  of  tobacco  aa 
their  fees  for  "''dissecting  and  viewing  the  corps'*. 

Other  early  autopsies  ure  recorded  in  Maryland  in  l»i7(K  Massachusetts 
1674  and  New  York  1691.  The  last-raentione*!  was  jH?rfornied  by  Dr, 
Johannes  Kerf  by  le  and  five  other  pbysicians  upon  the  hwly  of  Gov, 
Slougliter  of  New  York,  who  liad  died  suddenly  under  circumstances  sug- 
gesting the  suspicion  of  poisoning. 

Coroners  were  appointed  for  each  county  of  Maryland  in  166G. 

Medical  legislation  in  tlie  etdontes  during  the  17th  century  was  largely 
dcvotc^d  U}  the  regulation  of  medical  fees,  which  seem  to  have  been  fre- 
(|Uently  reganled  as  exorbitant.  The  earliest  law  relating  to  medicine  of 
which  I  find  any  record  was  [lassed  by  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  in  16Hft, 
and  was  entitled  '*An  Act  for  s<*ttling  artillcers'  wages' .  It  authorized 
the  county  courts  ♦'U>  romlerato  the  bills,  wages  and  rate  of  artiticers. 
laborers  and  Chirurgeons,  according  to  the  most  recent  rate  of  tobacco, 
proportioned  to  the  rate  of  the  price  of  the  same,  or  the  like  art,  laLwjur 
or  worktnanship  in  England.'  In  lG3f»  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed 
an  act  providing  *'that  it  should  be  biwful  and  free  for  any  person  or 
persons  in  such  cases  where  they  should  conceive  the  ac<M»'t  of  the  phy- 
sitian  or  chinirgeon  U)  l>e  unrea.sonable,  either  for  his  pains  or  for  hia 
druggs  or  medicines,  to  arrest  the  said  physitian  or  chirurgeon  either  to 
the  quarter  court  or  county -con  rt  where  they  inbabitt,  where  the  said 
phi&itian  ahould  (leclare  u[K>n  <iatii  the  true  value,  worth  and  ipianlity 
of  hia  druggs  and  medicines  ailmiiiistcred  U)  or  for  the  use  of  the  pit. 
(patient),  whereupon  the  court  where  tlie  matter  was  tryed  was  to  adjudge 
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and  allow  to  the  said  phisitian  or  chirurgeon  such  satisfaction  and  reward 
as  they  in  their  discretions  should  think  fitt/'  The  earliest  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  colonies  of  which  I  find 
any  record  is  the  law  of  Massachusetts  passed  in  1649.  This  runs  as 
folio W9  : 

**Chirurgion8,  Midwives,  Phjsitians.  —  Forasmuch  as  the  law  of  God  allowei  do 
muD  to  impain?  the  life  or  limbs  of  any  person,  but  in  a  judicial  way :  It  is  there- 
fore ordered,  That  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  implo.ved  at  any  time  about  the 
bodyes  of  men,  women  or  children  for  preservation  of  life  or  health  as  chirurg:ioiu. 
midwives,  physitians,  or  others,  presume  to  exercise  or  put  forth  any  act  contrary  to 
the  known,  approved  Rules  of  Art  in  each  Mystery  and  occupation,  nor  exercise  aoy 
force,  violence  or  cruelty  upon  or  towards  the  body  of  any,  whether  young  or  old  (no 
not  in  the  most  difficult  and  desperate  cases)  without  the  advice  and  coDi>ent  oC  such 
as  are  skillfull  in  the  same  art  (if  such  may  be  had),  or  at  least  of  some  of  the  wisest 
and  {gravest  then  present,  and  consent  of  t^e  patient  or  patients  if  they  be  mentis 
compotes,  much  less  contrary  to  such  advice  and  consent,  upon  such  severe  punifb- 
ment  as  the  nature  of  the  fact  may  deserve;  which  law,  nevertheless,  is  not  intended 
to  discourage  any  from  all  lawfull  use  of  their  skill,  but  rather  to  encourage  and 
direct  them  in  the  right  use  thereof,  and  inhibit  and  restreine  the  presumptuous 
arrogancy  of  such  as  through  presidence  of  their  own  skill,  or  any  other  sinister 
respects,  dare  boldly  attempt  to  exercise  any  violence  upon  or  towards  the  bodyes  of 
young  or  old,  one  or  other,  to  the  prejudice  or  hazard  of  life  or  limbe  of  man  woman 
or  child." 

This  law  was  substantially  adopted  in  New  York  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
grant  of  IGtii").  in  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  an  ordinance  was  adopted 
b}'  the  -'schout,  burgomaster  and  schepens"  in  1657  giving  notice  *' To  all 
chirurgeons  of  the  city  that  when  they  are  called  to  dress  a  wound,  they 
shall  ask  the  patient  who  wounded  him,  and  that  information  thereof  be 
given  to  the  schout.'*  An  act  "to  better  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious 
sickness"  was  also  adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1699. 

Syphilis  is  said  to  have  made  its  first  ap|x^arance  in  Boston  in  1646, 
and  was  such  a  novelt}'  to  both  physicians  and  laity  that  no  one  succeeded 
in  curing  the  patient  until  a  young  surgeon,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
disease,  arrived  in  port  from  the  West  Indies  ! 

Kpidemic  diseases  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  severity  afflicted  the 
colonists  frequently  during  the  17th  century.  Small-[>ox  was  especially 
frequent  in  New  England,  and  is  said  lo  have  ravaged  the  Indian  tribes  of 
this  vicinity  in  1618,  two  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  "  Pilgrims". 

According  to  Toner  it  prevailed  as  a  general  epidemic  in  New  Eng- 
land in  1618,  1622.  1688  :  in  Salem.  1633  ;  Boston,  1631.  1633,  1639,  1645, 
1647,  1649.  1666,  1677-8.  1689;  in  Pennsylvania  1661,  1663  and  in 
riiarleston,  S.  (\,  1699. 

Yellow  fever  first  appeared  in  New  York  in  1668.  It  prevailed  at 
Boston  in  1691  and  1693  ;  and  in  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  1H99. 
Induenza  ap|)eared  in  Massachusetts  in  1647  and  1 655,  and,  according  to 
.Jacobi.  diphtheria  oec-iirred  in  lioxbury.  Mass..  as  early  as  1659.     (H.)] 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBY 

is,  in  ever}'  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  important  in  both  the  history  of 
culture  in  general,  and  in  that  of  the  sciences  in  particular. 

If  the  16th  century  was  the  age  of  reforming  Idealism  directed  against 
mediaeval  faith  and  thought,  an  Idealism  for  which  the  15th  century  had 
prepared  the  way,  and  if  the  17th  was  the  epoch  of  realistic  reaction 
against  this  latter  movement,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  departmente 
of  state  and  church  by  a  struggle  concerning  the  real  authority  and  power, 
and  in  the  special  depai-tment  of  medical  science  by  the  domination  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  which  had  been  introduced  and  at  once  put  in  prac- 
tice ;  so  the  18th  ccntur}-,  in  its  most  conspicuous  phenomena,  showed 
itself  again  a  continuation  of  the  idealistic  tendency  of  the  IGth,  save  that 
in  Germany  the  18th  century  forced  into  a  richer  and  more  luxuriant 
bloom  the  intellectual  seed  of  the  16th.  The  Idealism  of  the  18th  centurj- 
was  no  longer,  however,  humanistic  and  reformative,  but  avowedl}'  human- 
itarian and  revolutionar}'.  From  this  revolutionary  Idealism  sprung,  and 
to  it  corresponded,  that  stormy  realization  of  conclusions,  whose  mightiest 
development  in  the  department  of  politics  ma}-  be  considered  the  American 
revolution  and  the  French  revolution  of  1789  (whose  guiding  ideas  were 
baseil  upon  the  former),  with  their  interpretation,  and  their  attempted 
attainment,  of  the  so-called  rights  of  man.*  In  the  department  of  letters, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  Idealism  expressed  itself  in  the  boldest  criticism 
and  transformation  of  almost  all  the  sciences,  and  in  art,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  and  renovated  principles.  A  necessary  result  of  this  too  was 
the  cosmopolitism  of  the  last  centur}-. 

The  18th  century  by  this  tendency  released  the  masses,  in  thcor}', 
though  not  actuall}',  from  the  bonds  which  had  hitherto  confined  them  on 
all  sides  and  in  all  departments,  and  established  the  principles  of  inde- 
pendence, the  free  right  of  development  and  the  equality  of  all  before  the 
law — principles  diametrically  opposed  to  the  existence  of  castes,  hereto- 
fore so  flourishing,  to  the  'privileges"  of  cities  and  of  corporations  and  to 
the  absolutism  of  sovereigns.  The  first  three  of  these  it  swept  away. 
Philosophers  created  the  new  political  and  social  doctrines,  and  never,  even 
in  Greece,  had  the}'  so  great  and  so  immediate  an  influence  upon  the  life 
of  their  age  as  in  the  18th  century.  We  need  recall  only  the  effects  of  the 
teachings  of  a  Montesquieu,  a  Turgot  and  a  Rousseau,  the  latter  of  whom 
awakened  a  revolution  in  polities  and  education.  Sovereigns  too.  like 
Joseph  II.,  even  a  Catharine  IT.,  were  their  followers,  and  became  ideal- 
istic revolutionists  ;  indeed,  prelates  and  priests  embraced  their  doctrines. 


1.  It  is  very  i  n  thrust  hi  j?  to  notf*  that  tin*  doctriiio  of  i»oi)uIar  sovoreiunty  was  set  forth 
in  modern  times  by  the  Council  of  Tiont,  or  rather  by  the  .losnits  (Jacob  Lainesz, 
nellarmin),  and  first  iiitroducod  into  i>racticai  life  by  tlie  Xetherhmders  i  Ilausser). 
Accordingly  neither  the  Americans  nor  the  French  were  really  the  authors  of  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  rights  of  man,  but  the  Jesuits,  though  of  course  the  latter  acted  in 
the  interest  of  tlie  papacy,  not  of  the  peoi)le. 


and  to  know  wiiettier  they  really  exist,  the  vice-prvsidont  millet  keep  a 
this  pack  of  priests,  and  trace  out  the  treasures  by  means  of  charm; 
divinin);-rods.  for  which  purpose  the  niatfio  l>ooks.  like  the  Speculum  Si 
be  sent  to  him  from  our  archives!"  And  when  in  1740  the  **Ju 
Frankfort  OM-the-Main  was  entirely  burnt  up,  the  fire  was  quite  gene 
to  the  circumstance  that  a  Rabbi,  while  imparting  some  cabalistic  iiistn 
Hre  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  experimental  purpose  in  his  house,  and  then,  bj 
had  invoked  the  spirits  of  tire  instead  of  tiioi^e  of  water.  The  physician 
indeed,  make  ^reat  sport  of  this  superstition,  thoujsh  he  himself  wa 
4'xempt  from  superstitious  ideas.  In  1742  the  administration  recoi 
preservation  of  tin-  wooden  trenchers  which  wen'  inscribed  on  Frid 
mi^ht  (>e  cast  into  the  tire  in  the  name  of  God  during  conflagrntioi 
deaden  the  tiam«-s.  The  pe«t-ordinanee  of  Prussia  in  1700  declared 
just  punishment  for  past  sins,  and  ordered  fasts,  penitential  days  and  di 
as  well  as  daily  pravers  in  tlie  c-liurelie>.  t<»  combat  it. 

hut  for  tlii't  puriio>e  tiic  overthrow  of  existii)«r  institutions  wa8  necessi 
in  our  owu  land.  wher«*  the  wor.<t  etVeets  of  the  so-called  Middle  AiceSi 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  tlie  war>  of  Louis  XiV  —poverty  and  the 
iiifluoncc  of  tin*  noble,  as  eontrasied  with  the  citizen,  element,  togei 
ascendancy  of  France  and  her  morals--  made  themselves  felt. 

Anion;;  the  >oealh*d  hijihest  an«l  hiirlier  classes,  especially  in  Frai 
ance  and  immorality  ;:enerally  prevaihMJ.  The  peasant  and  the  citizen 
hand,  paid  taxes,  laijored  and  suffered  want,  if  las  was  not  rarely  thee 
not  actually  starxe.  In  (Jerinany  the  maijurity  of  the  innumerable  po 
spoilers  of  tin*  p«'f>ple.  and  >onie  even  sold  their  >ui>jects.  I'hus  Hesse-I 
the  Kn^lish  l(I.J'i»2  uirii.*  lJrun>wiek  .'»  7J:;,  Iles>e-Hanau  2.422,  Anspai 
Life  and  edueation  were  thoroujihly  un-(M-rman,  The  higher  classes  of 
thf>  French,  who  in  hordes  still  alHicted  the  land  like  parasites,  eepi 
numerous  ureater  and  h-sser  courts  of  the  princes,  where  even  a  Casai 
pr)ssible.  Thi-y  spoke  French,  and  even  Fre«lerick  II — a  fault  which  hie 
empha.size  more  stron;:ly  wrote  too  in  French,  despised  I..e88ing,  call 
hingen  paltry  trash  etc.  National  ferliiiji  was  almost  everywhere 
s'M'tional    ])oIitie.s   ■  Kirchtlinrnipolitik  i    wi-n*  p'uerally   in  vogue,  and  1 
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"llF"4SlDtrasi  to  a  purtion  of  hi«  [vrectecesgorn,  coriBideiril  everything  not 
!PriiBaiaa  to  be  foreign.  Emperor  and  empire  were  obsolete  idea«.  Almosi  every 
80verei|[D"  —  in  the  beifinning  of  the  IHth  century  there  were  still  about  ISOO  of 
^hem  —  celebruted  his  expensive  nnd  demomlizinfi  frab-days,  had  his  VersHillea.  and. 
here  possible^  his  Sevres,  incurred  expenses  and  biiili  magnificent  editices,  totally 
diaproponioned  to  the  sisie  of  his  petty  kinj^dom  and  not  inrpequcnily.  out  of  puM 
f^aprice,  misplaced  these  paUuea  in  barren  and  waterless^  districts,  and  yet  surrounded 

hem  with  pleasure-jtcroundH,  which  were  then  supplied  i%  la  VersaiUea  with  water 
brouj^ht  from  a  remote  regiou  hy  wuter-works  etc,  etc.  Mistresses  too  squandered 
»nd  devoured  the  blood-money  of  the  pt?astint  at  many  (even  spiritual)  courts,  no  that 
wh»t  little  prosperity  the  ravages  of  the  prece<Jing  wars  bad  spared,  for  the  moat  part 
li  a  sacrtlice  to  the  frivulouii  practices  of  princes  and  noble  priests  and  lords. 
^Almost  every  hamlet  had  its  feudal  lord,  frequently  Beveral  of  tbem,  in  which  event 

h<^  process  of  extortion  was  practised  by  each  in  turn.  Yet  scarcely  one  of  these 
tillage  tyrautA  could  read.  The  conet-ptions  of  justice  and  the  UarhHrity  of  ils  ad* 
loinistrution  are  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  thr  newly  published  Constitutio 
criminalifl  Thercsiana  of  \lfVj  euninined  17  copperplate  ingravings  lo  supply  the 
necessary  illustrations  of  the  various  modes  of  torture,  c.  jr.  how  the  axillary  cavity 

bould  be  burned  with  eight  tuliow-candles  tied  together  etc,     Of  course  a  "  Tortur- 

»r?il"  was  always  present,  lo  watch  how  ftir  the  torture  could  safely  proceed  ^cer- 

ioljr  a  ''humane"  occupation      Frederick  IT.  and  Joseph  II.  were  the  first  to  reform 

flits  noatter.     Vet  the  Constitutio  Carolina  Itas  be«-*n  enforced  frequently  even  down 

nto  the  present  centurj',  so  that  if  was  not  until  istll*  that  torture  was  bisi  practised 

n  the  SwisH  canton  of  Zug. 

In  the  presence  of  such  lavish  expenditure  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the 
common  people,  of  course  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  reniHined  for  the  social  etcva- 
tion,  and  the  improvement  of  the  education,  of  the  masses.  Commercitil  restrictions 
^wojtby  of  the  negro  potentates  of  Africa  rtjstrained  commerce  of  alt  kinds,  and 
principles  such  as  were  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  (died  1700)  in  his  "Wealth  of 
Nations*'  (17761  rrMiiained  without  resuftii  in  his  owti  day,     Scarcely  anywhere  could 

njthing   classical    be   found   in  the  life  of  the  people;    rather  wanton    barbarity, 

loverty,  filthiness  and  rudeness  prevailed  almost  univei'MftUy.  Kiiuiines  were  not 
jOiiusual  in  some  countries,  for  agriculture  too  was  in  a  condition  of  depression,  and  a 
grAiiKrade  was  scarcely  possible.  Turgoi  estimated  the  entire  int(>rn»tion8l  grain* 
Ini4»*  at  only  11  millions  of  hectolitres  (to-day  it  is  over  200  miMton.*i.  The  con- 
aequi'uces  were  the  plague  and  famine-Jvphus,  direct  results  of  bad  poliiicabccouomy. 
The  free  cities  alone  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  in  their  citizen  cla^s,  under 
Lhe  influence  of  greater  freedom  and  self-government,  morality,  education  and  pros- 
|ierity  bad  preserved  a  place  of  refuge  and  Hourished.  Money  to  build  ronds,  to  pave 
itreeLi  etc.  was  wanting,  so  thot  intercourse  was  burdened  with  endless  ditliculties, 
jind  almost  every  journey  WHS  at  the  risk  of  one's  life  —  a  condition  which  Halter. 
Kimmertuann,  Gothe  and  others  have  well  de.scribed.  Popular  education  and  simllftr 
luxuries  stood  entirely  in  the  backj:round.  Indeed  the  children  of  peasants,  many  of 
whom  were  still  bondmen,  could  never  acquire  a  higher  education.^  even  if  they  fiad 
had  a  desire,  and  plenty  of  mtmey,  to  do  so.  This  light  (in  ■'^piteof  innumerable  hptciul 
|irivil«;ges)  wa*  <lcnicd  to  them  in  a  few  petty  slates  even  as  late  ai^  the  iui-t  quttrter 
of  the  present  ceniury  In  fact  men,  even  whole  regiments  of  them,  wete  sold,  as 
alniady  remarkedt  to  foreign  belligerents  and  in  remote  parts  of  ihe  world,  an  indch 
ible  disgrace  which   burdens  none  of  ihe  princes  *^t  other  people      Nothing  but  the 


J.  Ev«u  as  late  lut  1831  a  ptsasatit's  mn  In  tltt;  ele^lumte  of  llessa  was  tttqulred  to 
petliloii  for  pennUsion  lo  study  at  a  utiiTeisUy. 
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long-suffering  and  deeply  religious  bent  of  the  German  character  permitted  the  poor 
creatures  to  bear  their  crushing  yoke  and  their  misely  which  not  infrequently  sunk 
into  actual  starvation,  without  making  a  bloody  effort  at  defence. 

No  wonder  too  that  the  French  Revolution  was  hailed  with  jubilation  in  GernanT. 
and  especially  along  the  Rhine,  where  it  swept  from  the  soil  at  one  blow  all  the  pettj 
princes  and  counts,  barons,  lords,  sovereign  abbots  and  bishops,  and  all  such  blood- 
suckers of  the  people.  Finally  it  introduced  a  fresh  and  respirable  air,  which  kindled, 
even  iu  the  long-suffering  peasants,  a  higher  spirit,  and  gave  them  a  foretaste  of  the 
honor  of  a  freeman.  The.  emancipation  of  the  people  also  gave  to  the  Revolution  itj^ 
undying  significance  in  the  history  of  culture.  Henceforth  the  bondmen  or  slaves 
of  the  Middle  Ages  disappeared.  With  the  close  of  this  Revolution,  therefore,  the 
new  epoch  should  commence.  For  it  was  Brst  able,  thongh  not  completely  or  imme- 
diately, to  do  away  with  the  thraldom  and  the  mould  of  the  so-called  Middle  Ages! 
Before  it,  and  alas,  here  and  there  long,  long,  after  it,*  gallows  projected  everywhere 
into  the  air,  not  only  for  the  numerous  bands  of  thieves  and  robbers,  but  also  for  the 
petty  crimes  of  the  common  people  and  the  Jews,  who  lived  outside  of  the  pale  of  the 
law  and  in  want.  But  there  were  none  for  the  nobles,  whose  game  often  trampled  and 
devoured  the  crops  of  the  peasants.  Not  a  few  communities  still  retain  from  that 
period  their  gallows-field.  —  .\11  this  the  Idealism  of  the  I8th  century  (often  at  the 
present  day  so  bitterly  reviled)  made  away  with  forever!  It  was  an  age  which  showed 
a  wonderful  mixture  of  insight  and  narrow-mindedness,  of  free  thought  and  supersti- 
tion, of  despotism  and  humanity,  a  constant  fermentation  of  all  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  while  the  products  of  that  fermentation  were  not  per- 
fected and  separated  until  our  own  centur}*. 

The  numerous  wars  of  the  century  had  no  great  influence  upon  the 
development  of  medical  culture,  except  in  surger}'.  Upon  the  other 
departments  of  medicine  they  produced  either  no  effect,  or  at  least  results 
much  less  conspicuous. 

The  18th  century  is  also  important  in  the  history  of  culture,  inasmuch 
as  b}'  its  skeptical  and  critical,  or  ^'enlightening"  tendency  it  laid  the  axe 
to  the  roots  of  religion.  This  began  among  the  higher  and  the  highest 
circles  of  society,  whose  members  at  that  time  certainly  did  not  dream 
that  they  were  thus  necessarily  preparing  the  lower  classes  to  finally  oppose 
all  authority,  even  political  authority,  skeptical!}*  arid  aggressively,  as  was 
done  in  the  ISth  century  by  the  commons,  and  is  done  to-day  by  the  Social 
Democrats  and  Anarchists,  a  result  which  all  the  power  of  iheir  adversaries 
can  no  longer  prevent.  For  the  mind  and  social  development  are  stronger 
than  bayonets!  The  18th  century  was  revolutionary  also  in  the  religious 
department,  and  introduced  freedom  of  thought  in  place  of  the  fY-eedom 
of  creed  won  during  the  KJth  centur}-,  a  religion  of  knowledge  in  place  of 
the  religion  of  creed. 


"  To  the  right  appeared  a  second  gallows  of  wood.  From  it  hung  the  blackening 
remains  of  its  victim.  1  myself  saw  him  hanging  there  in  my  twelfth  yearil.^16-. 
He  Imd  not  committed  murder :  he  had  merely  stolen,  and  something  not  very 
great  at  tlmt "  -  in  Prussia  10  Thaler  was  sufficient  to  get  one  hanged  —  **  but  be 
had  stolen  frequently,  and  had  been  condemned  to  Im^  hanged  in  chains.  For 
10  years  at  the  least  (until  1826)  lils  remains  continued  visible."  (Stromeyer, 
"  Erinnerungen  ".)  The  bones  of  one  hanged  were  a  favorite  remedy  among  tlie 
cimimon  people ! 
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The  former  expression  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  faith  and  knowledge 
never  did,  and  never,jmul4,coincide,  and  when  an  effort  has  been  maae  to  combine 
have  either  transtorEn^d  themselves  into  mystical  caricatures,  or  have 
made  more  sharply  prominent  their  contradictions,  placing  on  the  one  side  irreligion, 
manifesting  itself  first  in  the  higher  classes  and,- with  historical  necessity,  transmitted 
during  the  present  century  to  the  lower;  and  upon  the  other  professional  (if  such  an 
expression  is  permissible)  or  priestly  side  ranging  bluff  faith  in  the  letter  of  the  law, 
from  which  we  are  to-day  suffering. — In  the  department  of  medicine  the  tendency  re- 
ferred to  above  expressed  itself  finally  in  thrusting  aside  all  other  sources  of  knowledge 
except  the  senses.  In  consequence  of  the  "  irreligious  "  tendenc3*  of  the  18th  century, 
clerical  physicians,  however,  for  the  first  time  disappeared  completely  from  the  ranks 
of  the  medical  profession.  Yet  during  this  period  some  of  these  still  officiated  as 
lithotomists  and  operative  oculists,  though  only  in  isolated  cases,  like  e.  g.  Fr^re 
Cdme  and  Joachim  Wrabetz  (born  1740),  the  latter  of  whom  was  even  a  professor  in 
Prague. 

In  the  other  departiuents  of  thought  pure  Idealism  everywhere  as- 
serted its  power  and  its  supremacy ;  in  philosophy  —  we  need  mention 
only  Leibnitz  and  Kant — in  the  natural  sciences  —  here  the  deductive 
teachings  of  Stahl,  Linnaeus,  Lavoisier  and  others  must  be  noticed  —  in 
the  department  of  politics  as  cosmopolitism  and  the  so-called  enlightened 
despotism  —  above  all  in  literature  and  art.  For  us  it  created  the  golden 
age  of  German  thought. 

An  abundance  of  poetical  works  developed  among  almost  all  people,  as  the 
highest  expression  of  the  idealistic  tendency  of  the  18th  century.  Among  these 
works  we  may  unhesitatingly  claim  the  first  place  for  the  German,  without  danger  of 
being  guilty  of  national  exaggeration  in  our  decision.  And  this  too  occurred  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning,  indeed  until  the  middle,  of  the  last  century,  we  pos- 
sessed only  a  language  almost  disagreeable  in  its  character,  crowded  with  foreign 
words,  to  which  at  most  German  terminations  had  been  applied,  and  which  was  never 
employed  by  the  learned.  Of  tiie  tongue  of  Luther  and  Paracelsus,  and  of  the 
national  spirit  of  the  16th  century,  the  unfortunate  17th  century  had  left  us  nothing. 
It  is  the  fault  of  this  interruption  of  development  of  the  German  mind,  effected  by  the 
religion  of  the  churches,  that  our  literature  has  become,  in  great  part,  not  a  literature 
constructed  organically  upon  that  national  foundation,  but  far  more  a  German- 
antique  or  German-HellfMiic  literature,  which  has  never  kept  in  actual  touch  with 
German  culture,  but  owes  its  structure  an<l  its  form  "often  almost  entirely  to  the 
Ancients  and  to  foreign  influences,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  that  of  any  other 
people  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  Thirty  Years'  War  deprived  us  of 
that  which  without  it  must  have  come,  the  strugjile  for  that  which  has  furnished  in 
itself  an  immovable  support  for  other  people  —  a  single  and  powerful  native  land. 
Instead  of  this  we  preserved  Ood  knows  how  many  father-lands  and  land-fathers, 
whose  petty  j)olitics  were  suited  only  to  smother  the  remains  of  national  feeling. 
The  florescence  of  our  literature,  which  developed  in  the  18th  century,  stands,  how- 
ever, almost  alone,  and  distin;:uished  from  thai  of  all  other  people  by  the  fact  that  it 
unfolded  itself /><^rtf  the  period  of  political  jrreatness  of  our  country' ;  that  it  paved 
the  wa3'  for  that  greatness,  and,  indeed,  by  a  revival  of  the  national  spirit,  created  it. 
In  the  arts  too.  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  as  it  were  extinguished  our  art, 
artistic  work  etc.,  heretofore  so  vigorous  in  its  development  and  so  intrinsically 
important,  a  return  was  made  to  the  idealistic  tendency  of  th.e  l^th  century.  In  this 
connexion  we  need  only  recall  Asmus  Carsten  (1754-170,^),  Raph,  Menjjs  (1728-1798), 
Cornelius  (born  1783),  Rauch  (both  the  latter  offspring  of  the  18th  century)  etc. ; 
38 
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in  music  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  who,  like  Goethe,  was 
half  a  so-called  Realist,  and  Weber,  in  whom  this  realistic  tendency  was  still  more 
prominent.  Poetry,  as  well  as  the  histrionic  art,  assumed,  ns  we  know,  the  same 
tendency  to  the  ideal  in  the  hands  of  Conrad  Ekhof  (1720-1778)  and  others. 

In  this  century  the  ascendancy  and  the  lead  in  medicine  fell  to 
Germany. 

The  18th  century,  as  the  century  of  idealistic  thought,  which,  so  long  as  ti  c 
Germans  have  enjoyed  any  culture,  has  been  eminently  characteristic  of  them/ 
matured  a  large  number  of  medical  systems,  and  not  a  few  purely  theoretic  thera- 
peutic methods.  In  fact  one  sj'stem  closely  pursued  another,  one  method  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  another.  An  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  science 
and  of  practice  deductively,  as  attempted  in  the  17th  and  the  present  century  by  the 
analytical  method — a  thing  which  seems  impossible  by  either  method  exclusivek. 
aince  science  and  art  make,  and  are  required  to  fulfil,  different  requisitions. 

In  the  department  of  medicine,  therefore,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
also  the  most  enduring  services  were  rendered  b}-  the  Germans,  instead  of 
the  Italians  and  English,  as  in  the  17th  century.  As  regards  permanence, 
we  need  recall  here  only  the  revival  of  experimental  physiology,  the  dis- 
covery of  percussion  and  the  scientific  cultivation  of  statistics  ;  for  brill- 
iancy we  may  mention  the  systems  of  Stahl,  Hoffmann  and  Boerhaave,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  others. 

Although  in  our  age  German  medicine  has  gained  in  comprehensiveness 
and  real  substance,  the  18th  century  was,  on  the  whole,  the  zenith  of  its 
glorj' :  for  at  this  period  it  supplied  the  impulse  for  all  people,  while  in  the 
present  century  the  impulse  originated  with  the  French,  though  the  Germans 
follow  it  very  closely. 

The  inductive  efforts  and  acquisitions  in  the  departments  of  anatomy, 
physiology  and  pathological  anatom}*  must,  however,  be  considered  the 
medium  of  scientific  connexion  between  the  18th  and  the  17th  centuries. 
They  likewise  represent  the  bond  of  union  with,  and  the  germs  of,  that 
analytic  method  which  has  been  revived,  and  has  attained  undue  prc<lom- 
inance  in  the  19th  century.  (Even  surgeons  pursued  a  realistic  bent). 
Thus  from  the  16th  cei^ury  onward  the  past  and  the  future  have  stood 
beside  each  other  in  historical  sympathy  at  the  bottom,  while  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea  of  thought  Idealism  and  Realism  have  alternated  with  regular 
ebb  and  flow,  following  each  other  after  periods  of  centuries,  as  the  tides 
in  periods  of  a  day. 

1.   INFLUENCE  UPON  MEDICIHE  OF  PHIL080PHT  AND  THE  NATURAL  80IEN0E8. 
SOME  8PECUL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  LEARNED  CORPORATIONS. 

Philosophy  in  the  18th  century  acted  more  upon  the  general  condition 
of  culture,  than  speciall}'  upon  the  direction  of  medical  science.     Its  open 

1,  Our  Realism  and  Materialism  of  the  present  day  have  come  to  us  from  France  and 
England,  or  rather  from  the  scientific  tendency  which  these  countries  assumed 
as  early  as  the  last  century,  and  have  merely  been  built  up  among  us  Into  a 
system  and  dogma. 
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influence  apoD  sumc  of  tlic  branches  of  the  latter  during  the  coarse  of  this 
'century  diminished  moi'e  and  more,  and  conversely  the  natural  sciences, 
towjmis  the  ehise  of  the  century,  began  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
upon  philosophy  itself  Under  the  shield  of  enlightenment  so-called, 
philosophy,  however^  effected  some  practical  benefit  by  the  elevation  of 
tnedieiil  instruction  and  the  improvement  of  institutions  for  instruction. 

Al  the  head  of  tlie  systems  of  philosopljy  which  j^uitietJ  ext**fiii«d  mlhieuce  in  the 
jHlh  century  stands  the  first  Germftn   system  of  iroportuncet  the  Monndology  of 
Baron  Gattfr.  Wilhelm  von  Leibniu   (Iii4«>-I71(i),  a  universal  genius  wh/i  ^on   the     ^^  ~ 
greatest  repatation  also  as  a  mathematician  (he  invented  the  diflerentiul  »tid  iolegniKj^J^^ 
cafculux)  and  a  statesmnn,     His  philosopJiy.  which  originated  in  the  iTih  ceniaiy.  ^^ 
did  n<tt  become  known  and  active  until  the  ei^ihteenih.     He  him^'eH  did  ncii  udvance 
it  n4  a  complete  tlieorcm.     As  such  it  was  first  puhliKhed  hy  his  pupii  Chrintiftn  Wolff 
(lG78-175tK  who  rhos  reaped  a  considerable  harvest  of  Leibnitz's  fame,  especially  as 
lie  expounded  hh  doctrines  in   German,  while  Leibniiz  had  written  in  Frt^nch  and 
Latin   only.     Leibnitz  was  the  inventor  of  the  ^o-called   mathematical    method   of 
reMoning,  which  gained  wide  ditfusLon  during  the  last  century  and  even   made  its 
Appearance  in  sermons  from  the  pulpit.     Wolff's  pupil,  Alex,  TfOttHcb  Baumgarten 
<ITU-1762),  was  the  creator  of  a'sthetics. 

The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  is  duali^tic.  Matter  is  creuSt'd.  but  after  crealiou  has 
no  furrher  need  of  the  Creator.  It  and  its  powers  »re  permunent,  and  it  ia  fsubject  lo 
4he  laws  of  mechanics,  As  regards  the  world  of  spirit,  the  bai^is  of  the  I/eibnita- 
Wolffiiin  system  is  formed  by  the  aKsiimption  of  minute,  indivisible,  intelligent  beings, 
the  so'calleil  rgoni^ds.  which  as  such  are  capable  of  forming  concepiiona,  and  are 
constituent!;  of  all  bodies  and  of  all  beings.  Within  these  bodies,  by  means  uf  the 
'inonads,  develop.  In  regular  gradation,  slumbering  souls,  animal  souls  and  reasoning 
i«Ouli.  as  well  as  being  and  thonght.  To  the  clearness  of  the  conceptions  of  these 
tnonadn  corresponds  the  grade  of  intelligence  of  the  corresponding  being.  The 
tnonads  of  man  have  the  clearest  conceptionjs,  and  therefore  man  i*  capable  of  the 
iiighest  intelligence.  The  individual  souMike  atoms  or  automata  are  emanHtious  of  a 
central  monad*  who  is  nothing  else  than  God  himself,  and  they  stand,  as  regards  each 
other  and  with  respect  to  this  central  monad,  in  '*  pre-eslabli«hed  harmony"  (Darmo- 
iitft  pra-stabilita).  To  this  likewise  corresponds  the  assumption  thai  everything  which 
is  always  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances  ( Optimism).  Leibnit*  in 
1695  wft«  the  first  who  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  vitnl  force. 

If  L(&ibnitx.   in  consequence  of  the  language  in  which  he   wrote,  had  subsian- 

^ially   only   a   national   in^uence,  it   wa^i  very  ditl'erent  with    the  so-called  Pietists, 

bo  are,   in   a  certjiin   sense,   to  be  clusxed   u*  philosophers  —  in   their  capacity  as 

akepticB,  opposed  to  the   orthodox    dogmatic  and   conHifitoriul   theology   of  the    |7tli 

•c^nlury,      They   stood  —  a    Pliil.   Jac.  Spener   (lG:^.j-1705),    Aug.    Herra,   Franeke 

(16^3-1727)   and  Arnold  —  in  manner  and  language  sqnarely  on  national  German 

rounds. 

Higher  still  in  the  last  respect  stands  Christ.  Thomusiiis  of  Leipzig  {1655^1  »28>j 

e  intrepid  and  indefatigable  champion  of  light  and  freedom,   and   the  immortal 

opponent  of  wjtcbcrat\  f everywhere  still  HourishingI  and   the  highly  criminal  juslic6 

of  the  rack.     He  was  the  model  of  a  universitj^  teacher,  in  which  position  }ie  never 

hnmbJed  himself  to  become  the  servant  or  tool  of  a  party  or  clique,  or  of  the  existing 

I  authorities,  but,  under  the   hatred  and  the  persecution  of  these  and  of  his  servile 

'  colleatfues,  be  ever  bore  aloft  the  banner  of  mental  and  moral  progress  unprofaned, 

like  a  genuine  knight  of  the  spirit.     It  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  atter  Paracelsus, 

e  wai  the  first  among  his  colleagues  petrified  in  scholastic  Latin  and  profound 
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pedantry',  who  selected  the  German  tongue  for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures.^  Compell« 
bj  persecution  to  emigrate  to  Halle,  he  was  also  indirectly  the  ocea.«ioD  of  lb 
foundation  in  that  city  of  the  university,  which  acted  long  and  energettcally  ui 
rock  of  emancipation  from  the  domestic  and  foreign  intellectnal  yoke,  a  work  vhie! 
the  universities  originally  considered,  and  should  consider  still,  their  task. 

In  Knshmd,  which,  so  far  as  regards  faith  and  morals,  is  alow  to  disturb  ik 
ancient  usages,  the  assault  upon  the  old  ideas  was  made  at  first  with  concttlr 
weapons  and  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  Hence  it  had  no  particalar  effect  ufo 
either  the  outer  life  or  upon  .science.  Among  the  champions  of  this  kind  of  varlir 
belong  the  aristocratic  skeptics  and  followers  of  Locke,  Anthony  Ashley  Coupe 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1671-171H),  and  Viscount  Henry  St.  John  Bolingbroke  il67S 
1751).  Much  deeper,  however,  was  the  influence  of  the  philosopher  and  hi5toriii 
David  Hume  (1711-1776),  to  whom;  in  contrast  with  the  Epicureans  of  high  life  jui 
mentipned,  truth  in  itself  had  some  value.  If  for  Hume  nothing  existed  outside  o 
the  senses,  the  physician  David  Hartley  (1705-1757)  and  the  clerfi[yinan  Josepl 
Priestley  (17H:t-1804)  went  still  further,  the  former,  like  the  maierialiits  oftki 
present  day.  declaring  the  brain  to  be  an  organ  for  the  secretion  of  tboupht. 

The  English  philosophers  stood   in  intimate  relations  with    the    French  l*k 
adopted  their  hints  and  ideas),   especially  through   the  doctrines  of  Montesquiei 
(16«r»-1755),  Voltaire  (101)4-1778)  and  Rousseau  (1712-1778;»,  the  latter  the  aotbord 
the  following  maxim:  "If  the  sick   man  trusts  to  himself  alone,   his  sole  faof-eii 
indeed  in  Nature,  but  he  has  too  only  his  disease  to  dread."     They  occupied  simitir 
relations  with  the  "  Encyclopii-dists  *',  whose  leader  was  Diderot  (171S-17&4).    Amoi| 
the  lattiT  d'Aleinbort  (1717-17H;;),  who  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  **Entyclopfdie'', 
was  the  most  important.     I'art  of  the  contributers  to  this  work  were  materialiMf.  lii* 
HoUmch  (1723-17SI))  of  Ileideshc-im  in  the  Palatinate,  Diderot,  Condorcet  11743-lIM'. 
Cbiudc  Adrien  llrlvetius  (1715-17711,  Marmontel  ( 172:5-1 7i»0),  and  undoubtedlj  ikii 
tendency  (»f  theirs  gained  some  inJiu«»nco  upon  the  course  of  medical  view^.  liowcfc 
cliietly  at  ii  Ijiler  period.     .Inl.  OflVov  dt*  la  Melirie  11700-1751)  was  the  earliejsti-f'i* 
Krcric'li  iiiat('riali>ts.      The  .sensuali.stic  tloctrines  of  the  abbe  Condillac  » 171  j-r^i. 
wlm   iiifroliicMMJ   and   popiiiarizi'd   in    Frariri'   the  idea  that  the   Baconian  raethou" 
exporirncir  sind  indiu'tion  was  i\-srniijil  to  tlio  correctness  of  the  re.^^ults  of  ttut^^ 
an<l    tli»?   tc:u'hin»rs  nf  tlio  physic'ian    Piern*  .Immj  (ieorge  Cubnnis   (1 757-1  ^0? ■. '^ 
devrlnpi'd  liis  viiws,  hud  a  mmt  ini])orijint  inllufiice  upon  medical  ideai>.  e5f«i«^r 
thn>i.'  ol"  tin.'  Krrncli.     Calianis  was  aiitlu'i-  ol   tli»*  maxims  '•  Medicine  is  a  roiij*^?^** 
-  ami  ■  Tin-  r.i-rvrs  cnnstitiirt'  tin*  riitirr  man".     Thi'  influence  of  tkese***" 
layud  ])arti(!ilai]y  in  the  x-liool  (»f  MnniiK-llier  and  even  by  liiehat. 
lian-   an-l    putativ<.»   "  ♦.•rilii:l)HMMiH'nt ".    nourished    l,y    French   refu**.  •• 
in  (leiinuny  l»,v  Nicniai  ■.  17:;:'.  -1>11  =,  whij.-.  on  the  other  hand,  the  relsff** 
.'  TimmNmu'V  wa-  rt'iireseiiiei!  l.y  llniiiann  ■  1  7:)0-  ITM^j  and  Lavater  (l«4l-l*' • 
criticism  aii'i  ihe  (••'n('fpn»>n  lif  pintrv    r«  ii^ion  and  liistory.  ns  elements  of  tbe  hisW?  , 
of  ri\ili/atioij,  by  Herder  i  ITl  I  -I**n;j).  wlinin  ir.  lia>  reeently  been  endeavored lo B** 
a    pr«'d»M-«'S<or  i;l'  Oarwin:    atti.-tc    an>l    ie]i;ii(ie.>    eritiei.-n!.   nio.«t    nobiy  by  1/*S''» 
'  17ll!»-17^1  ■.  one  of  the  intilii'etual.  and  indi-ed  ]iiilitieal.  reformers  of  (lerniin.f.  •■■ 


seiene*' 

was  dis). 

Ti.e 

(lefemleii 

or  inv'^iii 

Matters  had  u«»iie  so  far  in  (lennivny  that,  accordini:  to  T.ntlier,  a  German, to»w 
the  elosr  of  tlu'  17th  century,  eoiihl  say  tlr.it  he  had  written  his  essay  lnGef«^ 
hi'cause  it  wa*;  not  declieated  to  eternity,  and  aeeoiilingly  no  one  ought  tobhil 
him  for  it  ! 

CeNii^  >ay*^ :  *■  ilia  tanien  nioderatiii> --uhjieiani  :  i*»iijeeturalem  aitem  essen** 
einam,  rationenHpie  eonjeetnra'  taieni  e^^e.  nt  euni  >a'i>iu.s  aliqiiando  res|ion«kl*r 
intevduni  camen  fallat."    'll.i 
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reatest  man  among  the  great  spirits  of  the  last  century.  His  struggle  for 
>U8  toleration  (even  of  the  Jews)  is  worthy  of  special  remembrance. 
nBaential  too  upon  medicine  were  the  doctrines  of  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
ith  century,  the  critic  jsar  excellence^  the  **  Sage  of  Kcinigsberg",  Immanuel  Kant 
-1804).  He  claimed  even  the  understanding  as  an  object  of  critical  investiga- 
and  by  the  method  of  internal  observation  of  self,  or  experience,  defined  its 
.  He  was  willing  to  allow  to  the  natural  sciences  and  particularly  to  medicine 
ig  but  d  priori  or  mathematical  reasoning  as  the  method  and  way  of  obtaining 
wledge  of  nature,  and  thus,  if  he  had  acquired  greater  immediate  influence  on 
lurse  of  medical  science  in  his  day,  he  would  have  made  theorizing  still  more 
ar  in  medicine. 

n  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  deductive  method  prevailed  also  in 
rudence,  that  is  to  say  this  science  endeavored  to  lay  down  on  r^j?non  principles 
€ro  of  natural  law,  which  might  claim  authority  for  all  times  and  people,  and 
licb  a  revolt  from  the  existing  law  might  be  inaugurated  and  a  sort  of  legal 
It  ion  effected. 

n  educational  matters  too  a  ''Return  to  Nature"  waR  preached  (and  even 
aed),  a  subject  in  which,  indeed,  Rousseau  took  the  initiative.  This  doctrine 
ht  with  it  as  great  extravagances  as  advantages.  In  Germany  Basedow 
ilanthropin")  and  Salzmann  (Schnepfenthal)  had  the  chief  and  permanent 
nee  upon  pedagogy. 

If  the  postulate  of  a  purely  deductive  method  in  medicine  has  proved 
rically  as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  the  purely  analytic  system  of  the 
int  day,  on  the  other  hand  the  former  displayed  its  brilliant  side  in  the 
listry  of  the  18th  century. 

*or  unquestionably  chemistry  attained  to  the  high  grade  of  scientific  develop- 
which  it  reached  during  the  last  century  solely  by  following  the  deductive 
>d.  Under  any  other  system  it  would,  from  the  very  mass  of  accumulated  facts, 
fallen  into  such  a  chaos  as  that  in  which  medicine  finds  itself  at  the  present  day. 
evolution  in  chemistry  was  brought  about  by  Stahl's  doctrine  of  the  "phlogiston", 
Qciple  assumed  i\  priori,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  substance  in  all  combustible 
s,  which,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  at  once  employed  in  medicine  to 
lish  a  theor}*.  For  whatever,  in  the  course  of  ages,  admits  of  being  so  employed, 
)t  (as  we  have  already  seen  sufficiently,  and  shall  often  see  again)  ever  escape 
%  fate.  This  occurred  in  the  present  instance  when,  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen 
irl  Wilh.  Scheele  (1742-1 78G)  and  Joseph  Priestley  (1733-1804)  in  the  year  1774, 
>rrect  theory  of  combustion  (and  respiration),  as  opposed  to  the  so-called  "anti- 
istic"  theory  of  Stahl,  was  deduced  by  Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  uhe  founder 
kotitative  analysis;  born  1743,  guillotined  in  1794)  from  the  discover}'  that  bodies 
ise  in  weight  during  combustion.  Lavoisier  also  taught  the  indestructibility  of 
r  and  demonstrated  that  air  consisted  of  oxygen  and  "moufette" — nitrogen, 
hat  it  was  not  an  elementary  body.  Henry  Cavendish  (1731-1810.)  and  James 
(1736-1819)  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  1781  the  non-oleinentar}-  character 
ter,  by  showing  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen.  A  large 
BT  of  elements  were  discovered  in  the  18th  century:  arsenic  and  cobalt  by 
!t,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  phosphorus  in  1669  has  been  also  ascribed ;  Chlor- 
d  flaorine  by  Scheele;  chromium  by  Vauquelin;  nitrogen  by  Rutherford;  plati- 
ind  molybdenum  by  Wood ;  nickel  by  Cronstedt;  uranium  and  zirconium  by 
>th;  manganese  by  Gahn  etc.  Antoine  Fran<;oi8  de  Fourcroy  (1755-1809), 
BT,  famished  the  first  medico-chemical  investigations  upon  organized  bodies. 
lilk,  chyle,  bile  etc. 
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In  the  department  of  physics  and  mathematics,  which  enjoyed  a  more  pr 
scientific  cultivation  at  the  hands  of  the  immortal  Edm.  Halley  (1656-1742)  of  ( 
who  by  the  first  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  a  comet  gave  to  astrology,  or  the 
stition  of  the  influence  and  portent  of  comets  in  regi^rd  to  diseases  etc.,  a  blow 
to  that  of  the  earlier  Copernicus  and  Kepler;  Jean  Bernoulli  (the&is  of  the  co 
tion  of  vital  force,  1735);  Dollond  (achromatic  telescope  etc.,  1758);  van  Moi 
broeck  (1H92-17GD  of  Leyden;  Dionis  Papin,  professor  of  physics  in  Marbur; 
steamboat,  Papin's  digester);  the  famous  Leonhard  Euler  (1707-1783)  of 
Fahrenheit  ( I68()-1736),  a  mechanician  of  Dantzig  (determination  of  the  zero  | 
mercur}'  in  melting  snow  and  saltpeter);  Andr.  Celsius  (1701-1744)  of  Upsali 
stancy  of  the  melting  point  of  iron,  1730);  Reaumur  (168^1-1757;  constancy 
boiling-point  of  water,  1742);  Joseph  Black  (specific  and  latent  heat,  1759;  cai 
of  the  alkalis)  of  Bordeaux,  professor  in  Edinburgh;  la  Condamine  (17U1- 
Laplace  (1749-1827)  and  many  others,  it  was  particularly  the  phenomena  of  n 
ism  and  electricity,  discovered  or  specially  studied  by  Luigi  Aloy^io  Galvani 
1798;  Galvanism.  171)1)  of  Bologna,  Count  Alessandro  Volta  (1745-1827),  1 
Diwisch  (1690-1765;  first  lightning-rod)  —  anticipating  Benj.  Franklin  ( 1706- 
Nicholson,  Count  Bumford  (who  came  near  the  mechanical  lheor3-  of  heat.>; 
(negati%'e  and  positive  eloctricity,  1773);  Gray  (conductors  and  non-conduc 
electricity,  1727),  and  others,  which  exercised  an  influence,  not  always  wholi 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

The  isth  century  too  brought  forward  that  invention,  which,  in  its  further  di 
nient  in  our  own  ciMiiury.  ha.s  effected  a  revolution  in  technics  and  commerce 
steam  enirine.  Dionis  Papin  as  early  as  1707  travelled  between  Casi^cl  and  SI 
upon  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam,  .lames  Watt  in  1784  improved  the  steam  e 
so  greatly  that  ho  nn\\  almost  be  considered  as  its  inventor.  The  American  E 
Fulton  1 17rM-lsl5)  invented  our  present  steamboat  (1803  or  1807),  and  G 
Stephenson  (1781-1>48)  of  Wylam,  near  Newcastle,  the  locomotive.  By  met 
these  inventions  of  mer)  of  the  last  century  the  civilization  of  our  own  ceniun 
(lireete<l  Into  paths  heretofore  entirely  unheard-of.  They  likewise  became  indir 
servifeal)le  to  rneilieirie.  an<i  (*s]M:*eially  to  military  surgery. 

Mi'teorology  was  freed  as  far  as  ]M»ssil)lL'  iVom  astrology  and  made  suhfcniei 
meiiiein<?  -and  agriculture'.  In  this  department  sjiecial  service  was  rendend  bj 
court-canon  .lae.  Ilennner  <  17M;'»-171M)  i,  ai'  Ilornhach  near  Zweibriicken.  who  «'* 
lhi:s  p«'rii)d  irei-ted  niet«'Oi«»It)«:ieal  >tations.  and  in  each  monthly  report  ['"'•'" 
statistics  nf  flist-ases  and  deaths,  and  lietz  inventor  of  the  quill  hygronrtier 
author  of  ■  MeteiM'oiogir  a|>])!i«|ue  a  la  niedeein<'  el  1' a;irieultnie  *'.  > 

rill*  svsti-rnatic  cultivation  too  nl*  hotany,  and  the  discovery  of  numrroui  ' 
plarit<.  which  weio  njtidc  known  an<l  in  i)art  iniroilueed  into  therapeutics  b}  tbe 
Fnrstcrs.  Cunilaniine.  .luan  and  Antonio  Tiloa,  Karl  I'eter  Thunberg  (lT4>iS 
Stephen  Hales  UiTT-lTiil:  tir.-t  ha-niod^  naiur.ineier.  IIXU,  Job.  Jak.  Sched 
(ItlT'J    17:i:i  .'  profc-sni-  in  /iirieh.  ami  his  hrolher  .lohatin.  .loh.  Jak.  Dilleiiiuf  1^ 


1.  1I«'  belii've.l  he  had  loiin«l  the  >lielcton  of  a  man  in  the  dilnviuin.  In  like  mat 
in  the  thiitics  nt"  ihi'  isth  century  Mcir.iti  d«'c|arc<l  the  so-called  tliuud«-*P 
{'l>i>iMU'rUeiic)  tn  he  ^toni-  inii>lemeiit- ot  ]trelii<toric  man.  In  the  la>llldi 
tiic  istl-  ccntMiy  r.spcr  fuuml  hnnian  h«inc>  in  the  <liluviuin.  in  aiWiti»» 
dihnial  hnnc^  nf  aiiiuiaN  thoimh  (  uvier  opjios.-d  this  view  with  the  as>«wi 
that  man  lii-si  hcjaii  hi-*  i'\i>^tence  in  the  alluvial  iiericNl.  He  believfd 
<liinvial  and  alluvial  eia-*  "-eparated  l»y  a  ievolnli<»u  i>f  the  earth,  a  TieW 
maintaineil  vi»une  down  t<»  L\ell.  who  in  is:,;»  advanced  the  iiow  pent 
accepietl  theory  ot  the  ^hiw  tran>format ion  i.t  the  earth.  Darwin  \M\\f\^ 
.same  thing  rt>;:attrmg  the  animal  kingdoni.     The  existence  of  diluvial  DV 
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1747),  professor  in  Gtensen  and  fiiialh^  in  Oxford,  lievEirlcb  Bernh.  Kupp  (died  1719 
ilk  poverty  atJen&l  of  Giessen,  Jacquin  (after  ITtiS  in  Vienna)  and  inany  others,  did 
tool  remain  wttfaout  tntiuence  upon  medicine^  ihotigh  this  yffks  only  conspicuous  in  a 
|bw  cases.  Physicians  enpecmlly  were  excited  (though  only  to  fuiile  investigaiiona 
If  the  same  kind)  by  the  BjFtematic  labors  of  the  immortal  Karl  von  Linne  (1707- 
{178)  of  Haahult  in  Smaland,  his  pupil  Johann  Christian  Daniel  von  Schreber  ini^Sf- 
felOK  professor  in  Erlangen,  subsequently  imperial  counsellor,  phyfiician-in-ordinnrj 
(lid  *' Hofpfalzjfraf,"  Bernard  and  his  nephew  Antoine  Laurent  de  JusBieu  (174H- 
[8H1),  and  at  the  same  period  an  ever  increa^in^  number  of  physicians  acquired  a 
pnowledge  of  this  important  accessary  branch,   which  supplied  a  favorite  finld  fur 

[creation  to  many  of  them  daring  the  l>ith  century. 
Tbc*  same  fortune,  at  least  in  the  samt^  degree,  did  not  befall  the 
apartment  of  mineralogy, 
jfhich  in  the  I8th  century  was  transformed  into  a  science  by  the  labors  of  Joh.  Gott- 
^hnlk  Wttllmus  (n01)-1785),  Torbern  Bert^mann  (1735-178.1),  Axel  Friedr.  Cronstedt 
B722-1763),  all  three  Swedi-s,  but  particularly  throujih  the  laljojs  of  tho  fuuuius 
iLbraham  Gottlob  Werner  ( 1750-1817  ♦  of  Freiburir.  The  latter  also  clevaied  geolojgr 
lft  German  creation  i  into  a  science;.  In  Franctf  Romi:'  de  V  Isle  1 17116-1790)  and  the 
kroous  crystal  I  oitrapher  Hauy  (l743-liJ22)  distinguished  themselves  in  an  eminent 


N' 


gree. 
J       Finally  zoology%  wbich  enjoyed  a  number  of  laborers  quite  unrivaletl  ia 
(be  histor)'  of  ibc  sciences, 

iitefcised  an  active  influence  upon  medicine  and  especially  upon  anatomy.  Wf* 
lenlioo  only  the  names  of  euunl  George  Loois  Leclcrf  Bufl'un  ll707-l7Hfi)»  of 
t  Aubenlon,  Vieq  d'  Azyr,  Charles  Bonnet  de  Lacepi'de  117^6-1828),  Lazaro  Spal- 
i^n^nni  (1729-1799)  professor  in  Puvia;  the  Dane  O.  F.  Muller  first  described  care- 
bUj  Ht}iA  classified  the  "  Infusoria**  of  Linna*u8,  givitii:  plales  of  them  in  hia  pioneer 
fork  entitled  "Aniraulcula  infusoria*'  etc.,  1786;  Job.  Christ.  Daniel  von  Schrt'lier, 
ac.  ChriJil  SchfifTer.  tiuprrintendent  iti  Ro^enshtirir,  and  the  most  famous  of  zoolotfibls 
(t^t  to  Buffon,  (jeorge  Leopold  Christian  Friedrich  Daj^obert.  Baron  von  Cuvier  ^ITtJU- 
I  B31)  of  Montli^lifird,  at  that  time  tttlll  in  Wnrtetnberg,  afler  Schilli^r  tb^  most  famous 
Dpil  of  the  *  KarUchule**,  by  whom  comparative  anatomy  was  first  elevatc'd  to  a 
Ibieiiee.  Cuvier  s  activity  in  this  deparitnent  falls  mostly  wiihiu  the  presciU  century. 
'rom  the  foregoing  it  is  suMicientty  manife<^t  what  an  active  and  .-^uecct^sful  cultivu- 
on  tli»*  natural  sciences  onjiiyed  in  the  iHth  Cf'utury,  Jt  follows  partly  froni  what 
,  been  already  said,  and  it  will  be  further  shown  in  tbe  following  expoj^itian  uf  the 
beories  of  this  prriod^  that  certain  brantOies  of  natural  prience  liegan  to  lay  ihe 
^nndation  of  that  influence,  wbich  iIkj  have  attained  in  so  high  a  degree  during  the 
vesent  centnry,  —  Tt  may  be  remarked  in  this  place  that  in  the  iHth  century  the 
atural  scienceji  belonged  in  the  programme  of  "  euliehtenment*'|  as  they  now  belong 
the  department  of  "  educaiion  *\ 

In  the  IStb  century,  quite  iu  contrast  to  our  own  whicli  delights  only 
I  itaelf,  the  atudy  of  the  uneient  physiciaQs  found  numerous  votaries  and 
Ultivators,  for  philology,  as  such,  aho  made  aa  great  an  advance  in  thia 


demonstrated  by  discoveries  in  Abbeville,  the  **ScbnssenqneJle"  iu  Wurteniberg, 

tbi^  Tobbers'  cave  near  Uegensbnrg  etc.,  and  Boucher  de  Perthe  proved  that  the 
ane  wedges  etc.  of  the  diluvial  valley  of  the  Soninie  were  the  IrnpletnentJ^  of 
en  11834).    At  the  present  day  the  existence  of  diluvial  nmn  is  rt^gnrdcd  ns 

fiStHblUhpd,    SclM^Uiiixer  was  th«i  first  to  raise  the  qnestioti,  and  deSenes  great 

credit  fur  bis  penetration  (Job.  Uanke). 
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period,  iis  it  li:ul  done  in  the  16th  century.  We  may  mention  only  afei 
names  Fr.  A.  Wolf,  Ueyno,  Klotz,  Ernesti,  Adelung.  K.  A.  BfUtger.  Anw 
Dacier,  Count  Caylus  etc.  From  the  number  of  physicians  who  occupied 
themselves  with  literary  studios  we  will  distinguish  the  Orientalist  Job 
Jac.  Ileiske  (1716-1774;,  D.  W.  Triller  in  Wittenl>erg,  the  famous  invoti 
gators  J.  C.  W.  Moelisen  in  Berlin,  Ph.  Gabr.  Henslcr,  Cb.  G.  Ackermaai 
in  Altdorf.  C.  O.  Gruner  in  Jena,  E.  (r.  Baldinger,  professor  in  Jena,  Got 
tingen  and  Marburg,  the  great  Sprengel,  and  J.  F.  Blumenbach.  ^Ii 
France  it  was  the  Greek  Adamantios  Koraes  (Coray,  died  1833).  who  th«i 
awakened  iiis  ancient  countrymen  to  new  life.  In  Italy,  besides  Morpgni 
Ant.  Cocchi  in  Florence  (died  1758)  Giov.  L.  Bianconi  (1717-1781*  m 
Home,  and  finally  Leonardo  Targa  (1730-1815)  in  A'erona,  were  cminaC 
in  this  department. 

Among  the  universities  founded  in  the  18th  century 
(Breslau  1702,  Fulda  1711,  Bonn  1771,  Stuttpart  1781,  Pesth  17S>4  and  others,  scm 
of  which  have  perished),  Gottingen,  founded  by  Georjre  August  II.  in  1737  (iufint 
professors  were  Haller,  G.  Gottl.  Richter  and  Joh.  A.  Scgner  of  Pres»burg>,  Erlinpe^ 
founded  in  17  IS  by  Friedrich,  niar>:rave  of  Bayreuth,  and  Munster,  1780.  were  !■• 
portunt  nurseries  of  medical  science  almost  from  their  foundation. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  medicine  found  continued  cultivation  in  tbt  ^ 
learned  societies,  which  constantly  arose  in  increasing  numbers.  | 

The  foUowin*;  were  established  during  the  course  of  the  century  :  the  earii^n  i 
Gerinauy  was  that  founded  in  the  3'ear  1700  by  Frederick  I.,  at  the  svLggi»w^^m 
Leibnitz,  who  was  also  its  first  president —  the  "Konigliche  Gesellschaft  derWw^B 
schaften  un<i  iVeien  Kiinste  zu  Berlin",  in  addition  to  which  a  ''Neue^Ifi^ff 
Ges^'IlsL'haft'  appeared  in  thtr  course  of  the  same  year.  Both  were  united  inibfj*  J 
1741  by  Frederick  tlie  tireat  into  the  "  Konijrliche  Acadeniie".  The  "KOiiifOTi 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschuften  zu  (jnttingen  "  was  then  foundod  in  17.)1  ihrMP 
the  influence  «)f  Haller.  Be>ides  these  two  exceedingly  famous  societies,  there •*• 
foundod  in  the  father-hinds,  at  that  time  so  numerous,  the  "  ChurbaieriecheAk»«*'* 
der  Wissenschaften  "  uf  Munich  (I7.')IM,  the  "  Churpfiilzische  Akadeniie  derVT** 
schaften"  of  Mannheim  i.WfilV},  the  "  (.'hurmainzische  Akademie  "  of  Erfan 'l»5*t 
and  an  "  Oekonomische  Gesellschat't  "  of  Leipzij:  (I7(».')i.  Switzerland,  which  W 
loni:  lost  its  hi;;h  rank  in  the  cultivation  of  the  medical  sciences,  received  »  ■" 
impulse  tlin»ui:h  th*-  "  Gesell>(.'hart  der  Aerzte  und  Naturforscher"  of  B*W«  1'**' 
and  the  "' Naturforscln-ridi'  (lesellsehaft  "  of  Ziirich  <17rj7»,  and  to  a  leM  <l'P* 
throuirh  tin*  "  SchiniznaeluT  ]>atriotische  (lesidlschuft  ftir  alie  Schweizer-Aw*  * 
As  regards  f>reiun  couutri«'.>.  in  France  tlie  "Sucieies  Hoyales  des  Science*  <h*^ 
deaux  (ITU'.  Montpellier  :170Hi.  Lyons  ilTlil-,  Dijon  il72."))  and  other  pl»cei»* 
calleil  to  lift',  and  the  "Soeiet*'*  lioyah*  ile  Medieine"  <»f  Paris  was  founded  by  L**"* 
(1717  K^"^!.  while  Kii^rland  reorived  in  17.')7  iis  "Society  of  Physicians'' of  l^*** 
and  in  Kdinburjih  :i  soeieiy  of  similar  name  was  formed  as  early  as  iheTeirl«*t 
Hesidi-s  th«'>e  w«-n»  e^tal)lished  the  "  Imiwiial  Hussian  Society  "  of  St.  PetfT^ 
I17J4  .  '  Koyal  Swctlish  A<.ademi«-s  '  at  Sioekholm   il7:;i»i  and  I'psala  il740:.* 

1.  1  am  not  quite  ocrtain  to  what  associations  these  titles  r«for.  The  only  BM** 
siicieties  of  imi»ortanec  founded  in  Great  liritain  during  the  18tb  century" 
whieh  1  am  aenuainted  are  "The  Koyal  Metlical  Society  of  Edinburgh '\ tott* 
in  17:i7  ami  chartered  in  1T7S.  "The  Med i ea  1  SiK'iety  of  London",  foundfil^ 
and  "The  Abernetliiau  Niciety  t»f  liondon",  ftmnded  in  1795.     (H.» 
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Hollandse  MaAtschappy  der  Weetenschappen  ''  at  Baarlem,  Vliasinifeti  and  Hotter- 
dmm.  the  **  Rojal  Daniah  Society"  of  Stockholtn,  the  '*  Institute  of  the  S^ciences  and 
Arts"  at  Bologna,  the  *'  Royal  Society  **  al  Turin  etc. 

In  adtlitioii  to  the  cultivatioD  of  the  sciences  in  the  ^•Akten",  **Abhand* 
ungen".  ^'Mcmoires'VC**™™^'^^^^*^^ 't  ''Anzcigen**,  ''Transactions'.  '^Iland* 
Inger'*,  '^Skrlfler  *  etc,  published  by  these  societies,  the  efforts  at  criticism 
ere  specially  promoted  by  the  '*  Coinmercium  norirabergetise'',  which 
njoyed  an  international  i ra porta n ce  ;  by  the  ''allgenieine  deutselie  Bibli- 
jthek",  whichj  as  eady  as  the  close  of  the  century,  ctui Id  point  to  100 
rolumea ;  by  the  *»G»Utingen'8chen  gelehrten  Anzeigen'*,  which  enjoyed 
j>ecial  advantages  in  the  co-uperation  of  Haller  :  by  the  ^*Jeua*8eht»  all- 
[erneine  Literalurzeitung  *'  aad  numerous  exchasively  rocdicul  jounials 
imler  the  titles  of  *'Bibliolheken'',  ''Magazines"  etc.,  etc. 

The  fitmous  weekly  journal^  *'Der  Arzt'\  of  the  talented  and  philoso- 
phic Unzi^r  was  calculated  rather  for  the  great  mass  of  readers.     It  was 
designed,  according  to  the  programme  of  tlie  century,  to  serve  the  cause  of 
enlightenment",  to   which  a  large  number  of  books  and  treatises  of  the 
)opuiar  sort  were  dedicated  by  Tissot,  Zimmermann  and  others. 

The  journalism  of  tbe  18th  century  displayed  too  an  entirely  peculiar 
ucter:  it  went,  on  the  whole,  carefully  into  the  selection  of  its  matter, 
Pll  not  interlarded  witb  ao-called  interesting  cases,  easy  to  be  found  and 
ng-winded,  or  manufactured  U}  order  and  stupidly  utilized,   and  was  not 
an  excessive  degree  in  tbe  bonds  of  individual  publishers  and  literary 
peculators,    but   was   under   the  coiitroK  and   in  some  cases  the  actual 
'perty,  of  eminent  snvanls.     From   the  fact  that  the  language  of  these 
ournals  was  si  ill    Kulin,  lht*jr  niHtn'iice  was  nn>re  inlernationiil   than  it  is 
jCMiay. 

It  is  scU'-evident  that  even  in  the  l^th  cuutury,  \u  ajMte  of  all  the 
ffurts  and  institutions  devoted  to  the  service  of  **eu lighten ment'.  every- 
ihing  was  not  thoroughly  ^^enlightened'*.  Tbe  famous  de  Haen  e.  g. 
defended  the  existtmee  of  demons,  and  a  professor  of  theology,  Angel. 
Harz,  as  late  as  17 BO  discussed  witches  and  magic  in  a  book  devoted  to 
bis  subject.  (Something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  done  recently  by 
■^erty  of  Berne).  The  burning  of  witches,  which  occurred  in  Olarus  as  lat-e 
1783,  casts  still  stronger  lights  and  shadows  upon  the  18th  centur}*. 
Witches  were  bume<l  in  Mexico  too  as  late  as  1877,  and  in  1821  tliere  was 
till  a  statute  regarding  witches  in  Ireland.  Vilmar,  about  the  middle  of 
ills  century,  again  ilefended  the  belief  in  witches.  All  this,  in  addition  to 
tber  evidences,  proves  that  tbe  mark  which  the  most  eminent  spirits  of 
nj'  age  place  before  themselves,  can  be  nttained  by  a  small  number  only, 
lever  by  the  mass,  and  that  error  and  delusion  affect  the  masses  much 
more  quickly,  and  stick  to  tlu?m  infinitely  more  closely,  than  their  oppo- 
^ites. 

How  else  cati  wv  explain  the  order  of  tbe  Illamtnatt.  and  such  phenomena  as  tlit* 
itainment  of  a  grc*at  followinic  by  an  iTnumnuel  iSwedcnborit  ( HJH!)-1772),  n  Father 
Joseph  Oassner  (1T27-17T'J)  iitid  an  innkeeper  Schrupfer  of  Leipzig  (he  «hc>t  himself 
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in  1774),  of  whom  the  former  emploj^ed  the  aid  of  celestial  mysticism,  the  latter  that 
of  exorcisms,  in  cases  of  disease?  How  else  can  we  consider  possible  the  impostures 
of  a  Count  Alessandro  Cagliostro  (1743-1795),  of  a  St.  Germain  (whose  so-called 
*' Lebensthee",  a  purgative  tea,  still  exists  in  our  pharmacolojiry),  or  the  miracles 
performed  at  the  grave  of  Francois  de  Paris  in  the  years  1727-1732?  To  occupy 
oneself  with  such  superstitions^  belonged,  even  in  the  century  of  enlightenment,  to  the 
noble  pasvsions,  and  even  distinguished  physicians,  like  Fried.  Hoffmann  and  still 
more  de  Haen,  were  defenders,  or  perhaps  believers,  of  such  trumpery.  Hereafter 
we  shall  also  meet  with  a  Mesmer.  whose  influence  has  descended  to  our  own  day. 
As  late  as  the  year  1773,  he  who  drew  out  of  the  water  a  man  drowning  or  drowned, 
and  he  who  killed  a  dog  in  self-defence,  was  regarded  among  laborers  as  *'  dis- 
honored ". 

But  opiiosed  to  these  stand  more  agreeable  phenomena  !  From  the 
bloom  of  belles-lettres  German  medicine  drew  an  advantage  which  must 
not  be  underestimated.  The  zeal  thereby  aroused  for  art  in  general,  and 
for  the  art  of  language  in  particular,  brought  it  about  that  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  until  late  in  the  century  had  been  aJone  considered  worthy 
of  a  savant  and  particularly  of  a  professor,  was  no  longer  employed  by  a 
few  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  any  of  their  works,  and  by  others 
was  discarded  at  least  in  many  of  them.  Moreover  physicians  devoted 
themselves,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  to  the  cultivation  of 
rhetorical  forms.  The  official  language  of  the  universities,  however,  was 
not  as  yet  German.  From  this  struggle  after  versatility  of  accomplish- 
ments there  arose  in  medicine  during  the  18th  century  a  group  of  classical 
writers,*  small  indeed,  but  on  this  account  to  be  estimated  only  the  more 
highly,  in  whom  artistic,  moral  and  scientific  perfection  were  equally 
united. 

2.    MEDIOAL  8TSTEM8  AND  THL0RIE8  OF  THE  I8TH  CENTUBT. 

If  the  17th  century  was  the  age  of  medical  schools,  the  18th  was  the 
age  of  systems  and  theories.  None  of  the  preceding  centuries  exhibits, 
even  approximately,  so  great  a  number  of  the  latter  ;  ijideed  all  preceding 
history  is  scarcely  so  rich  in  such  developments.  They  sprung  up  with 
premature  luxuriance  from  the  soil  of  medicine,  saturated  with  the  im- 
mature and  as  yet  insufficiently  digested  material  derived  from  the 
natural  sciences  -  a  material  conceived  *i  priori,  in  opposition  to  the 
method  of  the  preceding  centur}'  —  and  thoroughly  sleeixid  in  its  own 
newly  ac(iuired  stores  of  knowledge.  Hut  they  appeared  only  to  wither 
and  pass  away  even  more  rapidl}'  almost  than  they  arose,  or  perhaps 
merely  to  struggle  for  a  time  with  some  rival  for  a  brief  existence  —  a 
struggle  in  which  both  stimulated  into  utter  corruption  the  germ  of  decay 
which  thev  contained  from  their  birth. 


Anil  what  sluill  we  say  of  the  so-called  "Christian  Science".  **Faith  cures"  et  H 
oinnf  f/f^nvH,  which  disgriu'c  the   '  enlightennient*'  of  the  givat  19th  century.    (H.) 

Compare  IK'inrich  liohlfs  (born  in  1827  at  Vogesark,  near  Ihenieu),  ''Die  medicini- 
schcn  Klassiktr  Doutschlands,  Ferd.  Enke,  Stuttgart,  1875",  and  Hirschfe]d» 
Leipzig. 
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If  we  wished  to  prove  the  barrenness  and  untenability  of  systematic 
elaborations  of  medicine,  which  are  based  for  the  most  part  only  upon 
some  few  facts,  and  these  interpreted  by  enthusiasm,  the  history  of  the 
medical  systems  of  the  18th  centur}',  in  their  day  so  highly  valued  on  the 
one  side,  and  so  strongly  opposed  on  the  other,  would  alone  almost  suffice. 

That,  in  addition  to  the  new  systems,  those  of  the  latro-cheniists 
and  latro-mathematicians  of  the  17th  centurj'  could  still  show  numerous 
followers  until  far  into  the  18th  centur}',  we  have  already  shown,  for  the 
sake  of  completeness,  in  our  preceding  account  of  these  systems.  Thus- 
also  the  two  centuries  remained  in  unbroken  connexion.  Into  some  of 
these  new  sj'stems  even  the  doctrines  of  the  former  systems  were  trans- 
ferred, or,  under  new  names  and  with  a  few  changes,  the  whole  systematic 
basis  of  the  old  systems  was  adopted  by  the  new,  as  will  become  manifest 
in  our  account  of  the  latter.  Frequently*  too  old  ideas  under  new  names 
and  denominations  came  into  prominence  and  popularity  ;  for  most  so- 
called  new  systems  have  always  been  in  the  main  revivals  of  the  old,  made 
to  appear  new  by  some  few  additions. 

Moreover  the  medicine  of  the  18th  century  received  from  the  systems 
which  crowded  so  rapidly  uix)n  each  other  a  leaven,  always  active  and 
constantly  renewed,  so  that  it  drew  from  them  continually  that  benefit 
which  active  interchange  of  ideas  and  thoughts  ever  brings  in  all  depart- 
ments. For  it  has  always  been  the  fact  that  systems  have  permanently 
disturbed  and  arrested  the  development  of  medicine  only  when,  like  the 
Dogmatic  and  the  Galenic,  they  have  too  long  preserved  an  undisputed 
ascendancy.  Besides,  the  rage  for  systems  of  medicine  in  the  ISlh  century 
did  not  degenerate  into  pure  theory,  but  beside  and  within  these  systems 
the  art  of  observation  was  cultivated  in  a  prominent,  though  not  the  so- 
called  exact  way,  and  was  always  practised  carefully  and  soberly,  with  the 
sole  aid  of  reason  and  the  natural  senses.  But  bad,  alas,  worse  than  bad, 
was  the  final  influence  of  theories  upon  therapeutics  (an  apparently  nec- 
essary- result  even  down  to  the  present  day),  although  this  is  precisely  the 
department  which  ought  least  to  lapse  into  theory.  For  otherwise  enthu- 
siasm, harmless  in  itself,  becomes  converted  not  rarely  into  actual  murder, 
and  murder  which  involves  the  additional  horror  of  resulting  from  the 
good  intentions  of  a  humane  art.     The  first  purely 

a.  Eclectic  System, 
similar  to  that  of  Galen,  with   whom   its  author  too   has  been  (certainly 
falsely)  compared,  originated  with 

Hkrmann  Boerhaavk  (Bocrhaaven.  1G08-17I58).  tlie  most  famous 
physician,  not  only  of  the  18th,  hut  probably  of*  any  modern  cenlurv. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  clerjiyman  of  the  villaire  of  Voorhout  near  Levdm.  who,  like 
ministers  generally,  was  blessed  witli  thirteen  chihlren,  Boerhaavr  was  ori^iinallj* 
intended  for  the  profession  of  his  father,  and  with  this  view  had  studied  philosophy, 
history,  lojjic,  metaphysics,  philolojry  and  theolojry,  as  well  as  mathematics,  with  jrreat 
zeal.     He  was  first  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  studv  ot  medicine  because  the 
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Protestant  "Guard  of  Zion"  (ZionswHchter)  believed  that  the  purity  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  (which,  as  we  all  know,  stands  under  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  uniform) 
was  endanjzered  by  Boerhaave,  a  follower  of  Spinoza  (he  had  been  denounced  as  such 
by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  latter),  and  accordinjj:ly  wished  to  withhold  that  dress  from 
him.     Mathematics  he  declared  the   most  important  of  the  sciences   accessory  to 
medicine  (Rohlfs).     He  first  studied  thoroughly  chemistry  and  botany,  both  of  v^hich 
branches  he  subsequently  advanced,  especially  chemistry.^    He  then  pursued  anatomy 
and  the  theory  of  medicine  under  Drelincourt  and  Nuck.     In  the  other  branches  he 
was  liis  own  instructor.     Graduating  in  169H  (his  thesis  was  upon  the  alvine  evacut- 
tions),  he  practised  in  Leyden  with  such  success  that  ho  was  offered  the  position  of 
ordinary  physician  to  the  king.     He,  however,  declined  this  position  and  became  t 
private  teacher  at  Leyden.     After  the  death  of  Hotton  (1709),  he  received  the  chiir 
of  medicine  and  botany,  and  in   1714  was  given  also  the  chair  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  in  place  of  the  deceased  Bidloo.    Subsequently  (1718,  on  the  death  of 
Lemort)  he  acquired  also  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  in  which  position  he  likewise 
displayed  great  capacity,  and  by  his  text-book  aided  in  securing  for  this  science 
general  diffusion  and  greater  acceptance.     He  was  the  first  who  asserted  the  affinitj 
of  heterogeneous  substances,  and  by  his  improvement  of  the  process  for  preparing 
vinegar  he  showed  himself  a  technological  chemist.     As  a  clinical  teacher  (after  1714) 
he  lectured  extempore,  and  in  this  position,  to  which  he  brought  the  rarest  talent,  he 
attained  such  reputation  that  he  attracted  to  Leyden  hearers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
•world,  80  that  no  lecture-room  in  the  university  could  contain  them.     Boerhaave  wis 
the  first  who  gave   separate   lectures  on   the  subject  of  ophthalmology,   and  who 
employed  the  magnifying  glass  in  the  examination  of  the  eye.     As  a  practitioner  he 
was  no  less  popular,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  although  he  was  not  sparing 
of  money  in  the  acquisition  of  fine  editions  of  books  and  in  the  advancement  of 
8cienti6c  objects,  he  yet  left  an  estate  of  two  millions.     Boerhaave  was  so  famous 
that  a  Chinese  official  once  sent  him  a  letter  addressed  simply*  "To  the  most  famous 
physician  of  Europe.*'     He  made  Peter  the  Grent  too  wait  one  night  to  see  bin, 
because  he  made  no  distinction  in  his  patients,  and  did  not,  like  many  of  our  modern 
professors,  regulate  his  visiting-list  by  the  purses  of  his  clientMe.     His  conclusion 
with  regard  to  physicians,  however,   ran  as  follows:   ''If  we  compare  the  good  which 
a  half  dozen  true  sons  of  .Ksculapius  have  accomplished  since  the  origin  of  medical 
art  u|>on  the  earth,  with  the  evil  which  the  immense  mass  of  doctors  of  thin  profession 
among  the  human  race  have  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  if  there  had  never  been  any  physicians  in  the  world."     Boerhaave  succambed 
to  the  gout,  which  had  afflicted  him  from  1722  and  as  early  as  1729  had  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  position.     Of  his  four  children,  one  daughter  alone  !<urvived  him. 
His  most  eminent  pupils  wore  Hnller,  van  Swieten,  de  Haen,  Gaub  and  Cullen. 

Boerhaave  was  a  person  extolled  (somewhat  like  Hufelaud  in  our  own 
oentury)  as  a  great  savant,  physician  and  man.  by  all.  almost  without 
exception,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century.  Such  a  phenomenon, 
doubly  striking,  and,  indeed,  astonishing,  in  a  physician,  could  proceed 
only  from  his  mediatorial  ()osition  in  science  and  art,  and  still  more  from 
his  benevolent  and  pure  character,  from  which  even  fame  (the  rock  ui)on 
which  so  many  small  minds  founder)  did  not  take  away  the  modesty  of  a 
truthful  thinker  and  a  great  savant.  He  was  free  from  all  the  disputa- 
tiousness  and  vanity  of  the  savant,  a  virtue  especially  striking  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  pugnacity  displayed  b}*  even  the  most  famous  physi- 

1.   .According  to  Uolilfs  he  was  the  first  who  made  chemical  investigations  of  urine. 
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ciaoB  of  the  same,  or  a  little  later  age.  None  of  his  pupils  was  ungrateful 
to  him,  though  none  further  elaborated  his  doctrines  —  a  thing  fbndamen- 
tally  impossible  in  consequence  of  his  eclecticism.  The  most  important 
of  them  changed  his  system  in  many  respects ;  others,  like  van  Swieten, 
sought  only  to  explain  and  to  comprehend  his  views.  Many  of  his  often 
oracular  aphorisms  to-day  seem  rather  ambiguous  than  profound,  and  not 
infrequently  they  are  unacceptable,  while  his  maxim  "Simplicity  is  the 
seal  of  truth"  is  never  manifested  in  his  treatment.*  He  already  employed 
the  thermometer  (in  the  axilla),  the  simple  lens  etc.  in  the  examination 
of  his  cases,  adopting  them  fh)m  the  latro-physicists  of  the  17th  century^ 
The  latter  arc  the  predecessors  of  the  fashion  so  popular  with  us,  and 
which  is  in  many  respects  only  a  revival  (frequently  an  unconscious  one) 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  more  important  physicians  of  that  sect. 

The  doctrines  of  Boerhaave  do  not  form  any  ifttrinsically  new  system, 
but  rather  comprehend  many  ideas  of  the  earlier  systems.  It  is  difficult 
to  discover  a  leading  principle  in  the  expositions  of  them  which  we  have 
received.  No  selection  from  any  one  of  the  earlier  systems  prevails, 
but  rather  an  eflFort  to  collect  and  combine  what  is  good  in  all  of  them, 
like  that  of  Galen  without  bringing  forward  a  strict  system.  Boerhaave 
proceeds  neither  by  synthesis  alone,  nor  3'et  by  simple  analysis,  but  employs 
both  methods. 

First  we  find  the  well-worn  doctrine  of  "laxiUXi..and.&tEictum"  of  the 
Methodists,  only  it  is  employed  with  the  simulation  of  greater  precision 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  a  so-called  "fibre",  tense  fibre^ 
relaxed  fibre.  Debility  is  also  added  as  a  third  community,  weak  fibre 
(fibrsB  debilitas).  With  Boerhaave  we  find  again  too  the  "putridity" 
(putredo)  of  the  Pneumatics,  defined,  however,  more  precisely  as  that  pro- 
cess within  the  fluids,  by  which  they  exhale  much  water.  He  also  employs 
the  Hippocratic  "enormon"  as  the  cause  of  "motion",  which  latter  is,  in 
his  view,  the  highest  principle  and  identical  with  life,  i.  e.  the  reciprocal 
influence  upon  each  other  of  the  bod}'  and  spirit.  The  "enormon"  is 
regarded  as  an  unknown  something,  which  is  neither  matter  nor  spirit 
alone,  and  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  but  which  occasions  the  percep- 
tions of  the  senses  and  "motions". 

As  in  the  foregoing  exposition  the  pathological  ideas  of  Solidism  and 
of  the  Dynamic  School  predominate,  so  in  what  follows  we  find  those 
of  the  Humorists  and  the  latro-mechanics.  Thus  we  observe  the  doctrines 
of  obstruction  and  the  error  loci  of  Krasistratus  and  the  Tatro-physicists, 
onl}*  the  basis  of  the  process  is  placed  in  the  newly  discovered  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  remain  sticking  in  the  smallest  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  a  too  smooth,  too  bulky,  too  angular,  too  sharp-cornered  etc.  constitu- 
tion. The  iatro-chemical  acridities  of  the  fluids  (he  received  the  latter 
into  his  system  as  the  humoral  element)  also  play  with  Boerhaave  a  most 
important  role,  almost  more  important  than  with  the  latro-chemists. 
There  are  acid,  saline,  oleaginous,  glutinous,  alkaline  and  mixed  "acridi- 
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ties"  (acrimoniai).  These  are  the  commonest  causes  of  disease :  they 
originate  from  the  food  and  are  especially  active  in  chronic  diseases.  Tbe 
latter,  with  the  inflammatory  diseases,  he  handles  particularly  well 
(llohlfs).  The  latro-mechanical  principle  (l)elonging  properly  also  to 
Erasistratus)  of  the  friction  taking  place  between  the  stagnant  fluids 
{stasis  of  the  new  Vienna  school)  and  those  still  in  motion,  serves  him  Id 
the  explanation  of  inflammation.  —  Plethora  likewise  receives  a  place 
among  his  causes  of  disease. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  disease  is  that  condition  in  which  the  bodily 
*'  actions  "^  are  disturbed  or  unsettled,  and  take  place  only  with  difficultj. 
The  reverse  of  this  condition  furnishes  his  conception  of  health.  Fever  is 
the  effort  of  nature  to  ward  olf  death.  Hence  the  nervous  fluid  flows  too 
quickly  into  the  muscles  and  the  heart  contracts  too  rapidl}',  so  that  tbe 
blood  flows  too  rapidly  in  the  capillaries. 

Digestion,  like  the  circulation,  is  explained  on  mechanical  principles. 
Boerhaave's  most  important  works  are  the  "Aphorismi"  and  '^Institutiones" . 

The  following  extract  will  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  views  and 
the  style  —  he  writes  a  good  Latin  —  of  Boerhaave,  as  well  as  of  his 
therapeutic  principles. 

*'  The  antecedent  causes  of  this  acid  acridity  are:  I.  Food  consisting  of  farini* 
ceous.  acid  and  juic}*  (succiilentis  acidis),  fresh,  raw,  fermenting  or  fermented  portions 
of  vegetables:  2.  The  want  of  good  blood  in  the  body  which  receives  this  nutriment: 
3.  Debility  of  the  fibrous  tissue  (fibrosie  compagis),  the  vessels  and  intestines:  4.  Lack 
of  animal  motion. 

Primarily  it  has  its  seat  chiefl}-  in  the  localities  of  primary  digestion  {primt 
•digestionis  officinas),  whence  it  slowly  infects  the  blood  and  finally  all  the  humors. 
It  occasions  acid  eructations,  hunger,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  flatulence, 
spasms,  sluggishness  of,  and  various  changes  in  the  bile,  acid  chyle  and  sour-smelling 
fscces.  In  the  blood  it  produces  pallor,  acid  chyle,  and  hence  in  women  acid  milk,  or 
rather  milk  too  prone  to  acidity,  sour  perspiration,  acid  saliva,  and  thus  itching, 
obstructions,  pustules,  ulcers,  too  rapid  curdling  of  the  milk,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
blood  itself,  wliereby  the  latter  becomes  loss  fitted  for  circulation,  then  excitement  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  with  resulting  convulsions,  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  tnd 
finally  death.  From  these  symptoms  we  recognize  the  present,  future  and  p»»i 
tendency  to  acidity.  Honco  its  effects  may  bo  perfectly  predicted  and  the  mode  of 
cure  may  be  known.  The  cure  is  effected:  I.  By  animal  and  vegetable  food  oppo«^ 
to  acidity  :  2.  By  the  fluids  of  birds  of  pre}'  (avibus  rapacibus!),  which  fluids  resemble 
good  blood:  ii.  By  strengthening  remedies:  4.  By  active  movement:  5.  By  medicine 
which  absorb,  dilute,  weaken  or  change  the  acid.  The  selection,  preparation,  do«e 
and  timely  employment  of  these  remedies  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  physicito 
as  to  the  disease,  its  seat,  the  condition  of  the  patient  etc.  Hence  it  is  clear  why 
this  disease  is  so  common  in  boy.s,  the  indolent,  young  women  and  certain  artif^aos- 
How  greatly  views  have  changed  since  Boerhaave's  day,  and  how  differently  we  look 
at  things  now,  may  be  judged  from  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  extract,  and  we  mty 
likewise  infer  that  the  same  thing  may  readily  happen,  some  day  or  anotljer,  to  oor 
own  ideas.  Such  things  must  be  looked  at  in  an  historical  light  in  order  to  avoid 
condemning  them  too  hastily. 

1.  Actiones  vitales,  naturales,  vel  et  animalcs. 
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In  therapeatics,  besides  his  efforts  to  sweeten  the  acid,  to  purify  the 
stomach,  to  get  rid  of  the  acridities  etc.,  Boerhaave  claimed  Hippocmtes 
and  Sydenham  as  his  models,  but  without  being  by  any  means  exempt  from 
b^'potheses  in  his  determination  of  the  indications.  He  was,  however,  for 
his  time  comparatively  simple  in  his  actual  therapeutic  prescriptions, 
although  the  latter  were  often  enough  odd  in  their  character,  e.  g.  the 
blood  of  birds  of  prey.  His  medicines  were,  at  all  events,  less  effective 
than  his  personal  presence,  which  indeed  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  all 
treatment. 

It  was  Boerhaave  who  first  permanently  established  the  clinical 
method  of  instruction,  and  its  diffusion  was  due  to  his  pupils,  particular!}' 
Haller  and  van  Swieten.  His  influence  in  a  medico-historical  point  of  view 
is  greater  than  his  real  scientific  importance  would  warrant. 

The  adherents  of  Boerhaave  —  he  had  no  school  of  followers  —  incline  for  the 
most  part  to  dynamic  or  vitalistic  principles.     This  was  the  case  with 

Abraham  Kaauw  Boerhaave  (1715-1758), 
his  nephew,  who  extended  the  doctrine  of  the  "enormon"  (which  he  named  "Jmpetum 
faciens")  and  was  likewise  addicted  to  alchemistic  and  pietistic  deductions.  He  was 
the  first  since  the  days  of  Erasistratus  to  emphasize  once  more  the  distinction  between 
nerves  of  motion  and  of  sensation.  —  Of  jjreater  reputation  and  importance  was  Boer- 
haave's  favorite  pupil  and  successor  the  Eclectic 

HiERONYMUS  David  Gaub  (1705-1780)  of  Heidelberg,  professor  in 
Leyden  from  1731,  who  was  inferior  only  to  Boerhaave  himself  in  his  fame 
as  a  teacher.  He  wrote  the  first  complete  work^  on  the  exclusive  subject 
of  general  pathology,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  follower  of  the  Dynamic 
School.  Among  the  defects  of  *  fibre  "  he  adopted  from  Boerhaave  only 
tension  and  feebleness,  omitting  laxity,  while  he  maintained  the  existence 
of  an  independent  "  vital  force  ",  to  which  he  assigned  energy  and  recept- 
ivity, and  which  has  its  seat  in  the  solid  parts  alone.  These  defects  might 
increase  into  irritability,  or  sink  away  into  torpor.  To  irritabilit}*  he 
assigns  sensation  and  motion,  but  considers  both  the  result  of  imtation. 
In  this  respect  he  approaches  the  doctrine  of  Haller.  Besides  these  con- 
ditions of  solid  pathology  taken  (luantitativel}',  Gaub  admits,  however, 
defects  of  the  fluids  also.  These,  however,  he  thinks  originate  only  in 
diseases  of  the  solid  parts.  In  like  manner  he  concedes  to  the  fluids  a 
concealed  vital  force. 

In  general  therapeutics  he  considers  the  healing  power  of  nature 
amply  sufficient  to  remove  sickness,  which  latter  he  declares  just  as 
natural  as  life  and  death.  This  healing  power,  however,  he  credits  some- 
times to  the  soul,  sometimes  to  the  body.  —  Gaub's  views  continued  to 
prevail  for  a  long  period. 

JOH.  VON  GORTER  (1689-1702), 
professor  at  once  of  medicine,  surgor}-,  and  the  natural  sciences  at  Ilarderwyk,  for- 
sook  Boerhaave's  theory'  of  inflammation,   and   finds  the  latter  occasioned  by  an 

1.   nie  "Institutiones  patbologiieniedicinalis",  Leyden,  1750.    iH.) 
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irritation  acting  upon  the  smallest  vessels,  which  are  endowed  with  vital  motion. 
Neglecting  purely  mechanical  explanations,  he  distinguishes  from  each  other  a  soil 
and  an  independent  force  of  living  parts,  which  he  concedes  even  to  plants,  and 
designates  as  "vital  movement".  It  is  independent  of  the  nerves  or  vital  spirits,  and 
is  different  from  elasticity. 

Boerhaave's  principles  were  mainly  followed  by  Christian  Str6m ;  HermaDi 
(1672-1744)  and  Joh.  Oosterdyk  Schacht  (1704-1791),  professor  in  Utrecht;  Job. 
Theod.  Eller,  ordinary  physician,  and  the  surgeon  Sam.  Schaarschmidt,  both  of  Hc^ 
lin;  Gottlieb  Christian  Ludwig  (1709-1773),  professor  in  I^ipzig;  Rud.  Augustin 
Vogel  (1724-1774),  a  well  known  teacher  in  Gottingen,  and  others.  Van  Swietco, 
de  Haen  and  Haller  were,  however,  his  most  eminent  pupils. 

In  complete  opposition  to  the  theoretical  variety  of  Boerhaave's  83stem 
and  to  the  mixed  S3'stem  of  Hoffmann,  still  to  be  considered,  the 

b.  System  of  Georg  Ernst  Stahl 

is  distinguished  by  its  strict  consistency  in  carrying  oat  its  principles  and 
by  the  utmost  independence.  Stahl  (1660-1734)  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Systematists  of  the  18th,  and  indeed  of  any,  century,  a  thinker 
as  profound  as  he  was  earnest,  and  has  already  been  introduced  to  us  tf 
a  pioneer  chemist. 

He  was  born  in  Ansbach  and  studied  in  Jena  under  the  famous  latro-chemist 
G.  W.  Wedel.     Graduating  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  at  once  began  lecturing  «* 
the  university*  of  Jena,  until  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  was  called  to  Wiiro^^ 
as  physician-in-ordinary.     From  thence,  on  the  recommendation  of  Fr.  Hoffmaon.  b« 
came  in  1694  to  Halle  as  professor  of  pathology,  dietetics,  physiology,  pharmacoU  *Jl 
and  botany.     At  first  he  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Hoffmann,  but  subsequent^! 
they  became  estranged.     At  the  age  of  fifty-six  he  was  appointed  ordinary  physici^^ 
in  Berlin,  a  position  which  ho  held  until  his  death.     Stahl,  like  his  converted  rar»"^^ 
sake  in  our  century,  was  a  great  pietist  and  a  man  of  stiff  nnd  rough  mann^**^ 
unchangeably  true  to  his  laboriously  acquired  convictions,  and  bitter  and  reserved       * 
tljeir  non-acceptance.      For  he  held  these  convictions  to  be  as  important  as  a  reve*"  ■ 
tion  from  God  (an  expression  of  pietistic  pride),  and  in  fact  regarded  them  as  suc'*'^ 
reveliitioii.      The  success  of  another  seemed  also  a  personal  injury  to  himself,  ^  "^ 
accordingly  from  a  hypochondriacal  croaker  he  became  gradually  a  confirmed  mis  ^ 
thrope,   until   finally   his   morbid  reserve  and   gloomy   moroseness  ended  in   act"*-*' 
melancholy.     Pecuniary  profit,  however,  he  never  sought,  and  its  pursuit  he  scorn  *^^ 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  medical  teleology  among  the  Modef'^' 
Stahl's  numerous  works  are  written  partly  in  (lernian.  partly  in  Latin.     In  the  forn'" 
the  language  is  broad  and  clumsy,  the  expressions  often  unusual  and  obscure,  tbi 
composition  cranipod  and  long-winded,  and  the  sense  not  ran*ly  ambiguous  from   bts 
coinage  of  new  Iituis.     His  most  important  work  (  Latin)  is  entitled  "Theoria  medif* 
vera"  etc.     (Halle.  1707.) 

The  system  of  Stahl  is  dynamico-organic,  pietistic  and  antagonistic. 
He  makes  the  "soul"  (aniraa)  the  supreme  principle.  It  is  the  special 
life-givin<]r  and  life-preserving  principle,  not  to  be  confounded  with  spirit, 
but  about  the  same  thing  as  the  ''  Physis  "  and  "  Natura  "  of  other  authon. 
It  imparts  life  to  dead  matter,  is  active  in  generation,  as  well  on  the  side 
of  the  father  as  of  the  mother,  on  the  one  liand  provides  for  itself  the  body, 
and  on  the  other  counteracts  the  constant  tendency  of  the  latter  to  dectf 
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(I  c«irniptton«  which  acMially  cnt^r  only  wben  this  principle  volunlarily 

Imndona  Ibe  bociy  to  deatli.     It  is^  however,  something  enlirely  indepetid* 

int^  self-eouseioua  and  self-creative.     In  the  preservation  of  the  body  the 

nil  aciji  llmiutitb  ••  motion  ",  which  takes  care  of  the  ret*eptioii,  as  well  as 

le  excretiim.  of  material  processes  which  are  the  basis  of  life,     It,  how- 

iver,  does  not  invariably   effect  orderly,  regular,  *' tonic  ',  i   e  sometimes 

>ntractiug  sometimes  relaxing,  movements  (which  represent  *' health  **), 

t  IS  in  some  cases  hindered  or  obatructed.  and  this  obstruction  may  eveti 

jproceed   from  the  Ixxiy  or   its  organs.     If  sucti  is  the  case,  '*  health  *'  is 

phanged  inUj  -disease",  which  latter  again  is  nothing  but  an  etlbrt  of  the 

■oul  tu  r&slore  these  tonic  movements  In  the  omanism.     With  this  object 

pit  is  frwpiently  eom|*elletl  to  make  |x>werful  exertions.     As  the  sonl  ordl- 

ftiarily  employs  the  errcnlation  and  the  enpacity  of  the  parts  of  the  body 

for  crmtrac^tion  and  relaxation  (tonus)  ^  as  the  route  and  instrument  of  its 

Ilnfluence  upon  the  body,  so  also  in  disease,  where,  id  consequence  of  the 

jDeecftiianly  hastened  and  increased  activity  of  the  soul,  either  the  pulse  is 

llccelerated,  the  temperature  rises  etc,  in  a  won!  *' fever"  makes  its  appear- 

or  5pasm<idie   movements,    '  convulsions  '\  are   develoj>€d.     In    the 

mowments  within  the  t»rganism  lies  also  the  main  cause   of  sick- 

;ts,  but  not  in  the  numerous  external  influences  assumed  by  others 

ere  the  latter  the  case,  the  frequency  of  sickness  and  the  number  of 

jseases  would  necessarily  lie  much  greater  than  they,  in  fact,  are, 

Hi  nee  Uio  the  soul  governs  the  organism  chieflv  by  way  trf  the  circu- 
tton,  disturbances  and  stajs^nalion  in  the  latter  an^  also  main  causes  of 
Itsease.  These  disturbances  arise  most  frecjuently  ftt>ro  **  plethora  *', 
bicli  plays  an  inr  port  ant  rf"»le  in  the  system  and  the  t  hern  pen  tics  of  StahU 
b  get  rid  of  this  plethora  the  soul  employs  the  means  mentioned  above  ; 
Ither  fever,  with  its  heat,  by  which  the  blood  Is  imperceptibly  driven  out 
►r  dissolvi'd,  or  convulsive  movement^*,  b3*  which  the  blood  is  driven  into 
rtain  parts  and  there  visibly  discliarged. 

In  childluKid  ]>Ielhora  produces  a  pressure  of  blood  towaitl  the  head, 
the  soul,  as  a  compensation  for  this,  provides  a  haemorrhage  from  the 
During  youth  this  blood-prcssui*e  is  directed  rather  towards  the 
ibest,  tmi]  is  eqnalissed  by  haemoptysis  and  pneumorrhagia,  while  at  the 
riod  of  sexual  maturity  in  like  manner  arise  rnonthly  discbarges  and 
•*  the  piles"  ('*goldene  Ader"),  which  Slahl  considers  a  safety-valve  of  the 
Utmost  importance.  From  tliis  time  dates  the  very  high  estimation  of 
•*  ha?morrhoid8  ",  the  **  hiemorrholdal  impulses*',  the  "  ha^morrlioidal  flow", 
which  prevailed  among  physicians  until  a  very  recent  period,  and  is  the 
rule  among  the  laity  even  at  the  [ireseni  day.  When  tliia  hremorrhoidal 
Jflow  btagnates,  it  is  by  all  means  to  be  again  started  up.  In  the  stoppage 
jof  this  flow  lie  the  chief  causes  of  h^'pochondria  and  melancholy,  as  well 
tfts  of  all  ciironic  diseases.  The  vena  portie,  as  we  know,  is  the  trunk  of 
(the  ha.»raorrlioidal  veins  .  hence  the  famuus  aphoriflm  :  vena  portse  porta 
tnalonim  I 


kfnaiorum 
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Fever,  as  we  have  seen,  was  for  Stalil  a  salutary  effort  of  the  soul  to 
preserve  the  bod}'.  This  was  true  even  of  intermittent  fever,  and  accord- 
ingly he  never  suppressed  this  disease  with  cinchona.  On  the  other  hand, 
inflammation  was,  in  his  view,  a  stagnation  of  the  bloo<1  (an  latro-mechan- 
ical  idea  —  and  such  ideas  are  accepted  b}'  him  also  in  other  directions) 
under  the  forms  of  erysipelas,  phlegmon  and  its  suppuration. 

Stahl  scorned  anatomy  and  physiology,  was  an  enemy  of  erudition 
and  its  authorities,  and  swore  boldly  by  the  maxim  that  goo<l  theorists 
(among  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chief)  ma}'  be  bad  practitioners. 

"The  structure  of  the  meanderintj;  passages  in  the  car,  of  the  anvil,  the  hammer, 
and  the  stirrup,  and  -  what  a  noble  discovery  !  —  the  round  ossicle,  if  it  were  unknown 
would  render  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  body  ver3'  defective.  But  medicine  (i.  v. 
practical  medicine)  profits  by  this  knowlcd>re  precisely  as  much  as  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  snow  which  fell  ten  years  ajro." 

This  has  been  said,  as  we  know,  by  several  of  the  greatest  physicians 
iMjsides  Stahl.  Though  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  any  age  — 
he  liberated  chemistry  from  the  stain  of  alchemy  and  from  its  servitude 
to  pharmacy,  and  transformed  it  into  an  independent  science  —  Stahl 
spoke  warmly  against  the  employment  of  this  science  in  medical  theor}', 
and  in  general  against  the  over-estimation  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the 
latter.  He  likewise  raised  a  note  of  warning  against  favoring  the  branches 
sabsidiary  to  medicine  to  the  prejudice  of  the  mother  science,  a  warning 
renewed  at  the  present  day  from  quite  as  competent  authority.  "  If  in 
the  body  ",  which  Stahl  taught  should  be  regarded  as  a  living  organism. 
*•  chemical  laws  are  active,  then  it  must  fiill  into  corruption ' ,  was  his  view. 

In  therapeutics,  Stahl  placed  at  the  head  the  healing  power  of  nature, 
which  is  identical  with  his  ''  soul  '\  'It  is  the  simple  truth  that  man  has 
his  physician  in  himself,  that  nature  is  the  physician  of  diseases,  and  offers 
a  better  prosi)ect  of  curing  diseases  than  the  most  successful  apparatus 
of  our  art."  For  the  rest,  he  follows  his  system  here  too  with  the  utmost 
strictness.  The  soul,  jis  it  is  the  cause  of  all  diseases,  so  is  it  that  which 
cures  them  all.  Therapeutics  can,  or  rather  should,  act  upon  this  alone. 
that  is  upon  the  '•  movements  "  occasioned  by  it.  If  too  stn>ng  they  must 
be  restrained;  if  too  feeble  or  utterly  wanting,  we  must  endeavor  to 
strengthen  them  or  to  call  them  forth.  Venesection,  of  which  Stahl  made 
excessive  use  in  acute  as  well  as  in  chronic  cases,  is  to  be  c*onsidercd  the 
main  check  ui)on  these  movements.  He  even  recommendeti  venesection 
jis  a  preventive  measure  —  twice  a  year  —  and  by  it  the  people  have  been 
served  and  injured  down  to  our  modern  times.  Beside  venesection  he 
ranked  care  to  re-establish  the  luemorrhoidal  flow  by  the  use  of  irritating 
<lrugs.  which  Stahl  in  other  circumstances  discarded.  To  these  measures 
were  added  his  ''  balsamic  pills  "  (aloes,  hellebore  etc.),  Stomach -powder, 
Kssenlia  alexipharmaca  etc.,  nostrums  which  brought  him  a  lucrative 
luisiness.  In  addition.  Stahl  gave  purgatives  and  emetics,  diaphoretics 
and  especially  alteratives,  including   his  favorite  saltpeter.     He  discarded 
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however,  many  effective  drags  (and  particular!}'  the  poisons),  above  all 

^^*-  Cinchona  (because  by  its  astringent  properties  it  suppressed  the  febrile 

^^*^tc,  which   was   in   itself  sanative),   opium    (because  it  restrained  the 

**  Movements "),    ferruginous    preparations   and   mineral   waters,    because 

Hoffmann  recommended  them  etc.     On  the  whole  he  professed  to  follow 

^^^  principle  of  Hippocrates,  according  to  which  the  dut}-  of  the  physician 

^'^equently  consists  in  careful  expectant  observation,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

*»i  treatment  at  the  right  time. 

Stahrs  doctrine  has  been  called  'Animism*'.  It  was  lh(^  reaction 
gainst  the  exclusivel}'  mechanical  and  chemical  theories  of  the  17th 
t-'entur}-  —  and  has  fulfilled  its  mission  in  the  history  of  culture. 

"  It  wuR  enough  for  Stahl,  in  contrast  to  his  contemporaries,  who  were  all  too 
prune  to  utilize  the  laws  of  mechanics  then  alone  known,  nnd  the  trifling  chemical 
knowledge  of  that  period,  of  which  they  were  proud,  and  which  the}'  employed 
entirely  too  extensivelj-  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  —  it  was  .sufficient, 
1  .say,  for  Sfahl  to  have  rescued  life  as  a  specific  active  force,  at  lenst  for  organized 
beings"     (Spiess.) 

Stahl  obtained  no  inconsidenible  number  of  followers,  though  some  of 
them,  indeed,  departed  widely  from  his  doctrines  and  preserved  merely  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Vitalism,  though  under  other  names. 

In  the  judgment  of  Stahl  himself  Joh.  Sam.  Karl  ( 167(i-lT.")T)  of  Oehringen, 
physician-in-ordinary  first  at  Isenburg  and  then  in  Denmark,  was,  according  to 
Juncker,  his  most  faithful  pupil.  He  differed,  however,  from  his  master  in  regard  to 
preventive  venesection,  and  also  considered  horse-dung  useful  to  drive  out  the 
small-po.v.  Georg.  Dan.  Co.«Jchwitz  ( 1(>79-1729).  professor  in  Halle,  and  Joh.  Dan. 
Gohl  (whose  pseudonym  was  Trsinus  Wahrrnund,  IHTo-H.'U  ),  a  physician  in  Berlin 
and  resident  physician  at  the  springs  of  Kreyenwald:  Michael  Alberti  (1682-1757), 
professor  in  Altdorf-Nurnbiirg;  Andr.  Ottomar  Goelicke  (1671-17441.  professor  in 
Frankfort  on-the-Oder;  Johann  Juncker  (1()80-1759)  of  Loiulorf,  near  Giessen,  pro- 
I'-'ssor.  and  the  first  clinical  profe.^sor  in  Halle;  Georg.  Phil.  Neuter.  profVssor  in 
Strn.ssburg;   Christian  von  Helhvicb  i  166r)-172n  in  Krfurt,  were  all  followers  of  Stahl. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  eminent  physiologist  of  the  nervous 
»vsteui  (centripetal  and  centrifugal  nervous  conduction  etc.)  Joh.  Aug. 
Inzer  (1727-1799),  a  practising  physician  in  Hamburg  and  subseijuently 
pfofessor  in  Rinteln.  He  strongly  distinguished  the  mechanical  phenomena 
of  the  body  from  the  workings  of  the  soul,  and  held  that  the  nervous 
influence  was  brought  about  by  the  power  of  the  latter,  which  he  identified 
with  '-Irritability  and  Sensibility"  and  "Vital  force".  Unzer  too,  like 
iJaub,  defended  the  Stahl-llalh'riaii  doctrines.  As  a  popular  author  of 
tasto  and  spirit  he  also  obtained  wide  esteem,  popularity  and  posthumous 
fame  in  professional  circles,  particularly  by  his  Journal  -' <ler  Arzt  '.  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1759  and  survived  for  12  years.  Unzer,  like  the 
physician  next  mentioned  and  many  others,  fiirnislies  an  example  how  in 
the  last  century  practising  physicians  took  a  controlling  or  at  least  an  im- 
|K)rtant  position  in  science,  ;ind  possess^nl  the  courage  of  their  own  convic- 
tions and  experience. 
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All  the  physicians  just  mentioned  followed  more  or  less  strictl.v  the  kouI  doctrine 
of  Stahl.  Friedr.  Casiniir  Medicus  (173G-1808),  a  physician  of  Mannheim,  who  placed 
the  "  vital  force "  beside  the  soul,  but  also  accepted  the  latro-mechanical  doctrinef 
was,  however,  already  strongly  influenced  by  Vitalistic  principles.  He  held  that  the 
ganglia  are  the  cause  why  the  vital  functions  take  place  without  the  influence  of  the 
consciousness  and  the  will,  and  thought  that  both  were  restrained  by  the  former 
The  **  last  champion"  of  the  doctrines  of  Stahl  was  Ernst  Plainer  (1744-1818),  pro- 
fessor in  Leipziic  and  the  ablest  mind  nmou};  his  partisnns.  The  best  known,  how- 
ever —  and  also  the  wealthiest  —  among  them  was  the  inventor  of  the  **  Halle 
Remedies",  Christian  Friedrich  Richter  (1676-1711)  of  Sorau,  whose  *'  Hochptnoihi^re 
ErkUntniss  des  Menschen,  sonderlich  nach  dcm  Leibe  und  naturlichen  Leben  "  survive*! 
seven  editions.     One  of  his  wealthy  heirs  wns  David  Samuel  Madai  (1709-178OK 

Besides  the  phjsicians  already  introduced  by  anticipation  among  the 
latro-meehanicians  of  England  in  our  account  of  the  17th  centur}-,  but  who 
are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  18th  century,  and  who  favored  the  principles  ot' 
Stahl,  we  must  mention  as  still  purer  followers  of  that  phjsician  : 

Robert  Whytt  (1714-1766),  professor  in  Edinburgh,  an  adroit  defender  of  Stahl. 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  an  opponent  of  Ualler;  William  Porterfield,  (invented  and 
named  the  first  optometer,  1759),  also  about  the  middle  of  the  century  in  Edinburgh: 
Thomas  Simson,  about  the  same  period  professor  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  in 
Scotland;  Samuel  Farr  (1721-1795)  of  Taunton;  Thoma.s  Lawrence  (171 1-ITK'?): 
James  Mackittrick  and  others. 

Among  the  French  the  doctrines  of  Stahl  gained  popularity  especially 
through  the  labors  of 

Fran(;oib  Boissier  de  la  Croix  de  Sauvaoes  (1706-1767),  the  fore- 
runner of  Pinel  and  an  opponent  of  pure  mechanics,  who  animated  tlie 
latter  system  with  Stahl's  "  soul  '*,  which  he  considered  the  cause  of  thi» 
mechanical  actions  in  the  body.  He  was  accordingly  an  animistic  mechan- 
ician. This  was  tlie  age  of  artificial  '•  systems  ",  and  hence  Sauvages  in  liit* 
"  Nosologia  Melhodica''  supplied  a  system  which  contained  10  "  classes  *'  of 
diseases,  each  of  which  again  had  several  **  orders "  —  some  as  many  as 
seven  —  29;")  *'  genera',  and  2400  ''  species  '\ 

Linnaeus  had  it26  );eitern  of  disease.  Other  classifications  were  framed  by  l>avid 
Macbride  (1727-177HI;  R.  A.  Vojiel;  Job.  Krnst  Hebenstreit  (1701-1737),  profe^j-or 
in  Leipzijj;  Cullen  (4  classes  with  14D  jienera):  J.  B  Sa^ar  (1702-1781),  12  e]a^st> 
and  'Mb  fsenera;  Nietzky;  Chr.  Fr.  Dniiiel  (l7r>:^-170S)  of  Halle:  van  den  Heuvel; 
Selle;  Ploucquet  of  Tiibinjien. 

A  system  opposed  to  that  of  Stahl  from  motives  of  hostility-  to  both 
his  person  and  his  ideas,  was  published  in  the  year  1718  bj-  Friedrich 
Hoffmanu,  who  had  before  embraced  the  chemical  system,  that  of  Bocrhaave, 
and  finally  the  doctrines  of  Stahl.  The  iatro-mechanical  foundation  of  this 
system  approximated  it  most  nearly  to  the  ideas  of  Boerhaave.  "jEtber 
was  introduced  into  the  system  of  llotiinann  as  a  dynamic  but  material 
principle,  accordingly  not  equivalent  to  the  *'  soul "  of  Stahl.  From  this 
resulted  a  mixed,  and  not  very  logical 
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c.  Mechanico-Dynamic  System, 

^irhich  was  held  in  high  honor  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  the 
luetter  minds  of  the  last  century,  and,  indeed,  was  prized  by  even  Sprengel 
.as  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  systems. 

Friedrtch  HofiPmann,  the  son  of  a  phj'sician  of  the  same  name,  was  b( 
ia  1660.     Before  attending  the  aniversity  lectares  be  had  devoted  much  ; 
mathematics.     Daring  his  aniversity  course  the  latro-chemist  Wedel  was 
teacher.     He  graduated  as  early  as  his  twenty-first  year,  and  went  as  a  ^ 
physician  to  Minden.    Thence  he  travelled  in  Holland  and  England,  where  he  a 
ander  the  direction  of  Robert  Boyle,  the  latro-mechanic,  who  was  likewise  p 
famous  as  a  chemist    Returning  to  (Germany  he  was  in   1688  appointed 
"  Physikat"  of  Halberstadt,  whence  six  years  later  he  was  called  to  the 
fbanded  university  of  Halle  as  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery  and  practice,  as 
of  physics  and  chemistry.      As  a  chemist  he  acquired  lasting  reputation 
namerons  analyses  of  mineral  waters,  as  well  as  by  his  investigations  of  the  ethereal 
oils.     In  these  studies  he  made  the  discovery  of  some  special  remedies,  with  which, 
like  Stahl,  he  carried  on  a  lucrative  business  (Liq.  anodynus  H.,^  Elixir  viscerale  H., 
Balsamum  vitfld  H.,  Pilulae  balsamic®  H.  etc.).    He  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
professors  of  his  day,  easier  understood  than  Stahl  (who  was  a  more  profound  mind), 
and  accordingly  brought  his  youthful  university  into  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
All  praised  his  fluent  diction  and  personal  amiability.     In  1709  he  was  called  away  to 
Berlin  as  ordinary  physician  to  king  Frederick  I.,  but  met  a  downfall  through  the 
machinatiobs  of  the  physicians  of  Berlin,  and  particularly  of  a  certain  Gundelsheimer, 
whose  name  has  survived  in  history  as  the  representative  of  a  bad  colleague. '  He 
returned  to  Halle  as  professor,  and  scarcely  left  there  until  his  death  in  1742. 
Hoffmann  was  an  extremely  fortunate  and  busy  practitioner,  whom  even  Boerhaave 
declared  his  own  equal.    As  the  result  of  this  declaration  he  recovered  l)is  reputation 
mt  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  Frederick  William  I.  sent  his  tall 
soldiers  to  him  for  treatment,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Hoffmann's  wife, 
wrote  him  an  autograph  letter  of  consolation,  saying  that,  after  all,  it  was  better  that 
she  should  die  than  he,  for  that  he  could  certainly  do  more  good  in  the  world  than  his 
wife  coald  have  done.     Hoffmann  was  an  extraordinarily  voluminous  writer.     An 
edition  of  his  Latin  works  comprises  27  octavo  volumes.     His  chief  work  was  entitled 
'''Medicina  rationallA  systematica"  (1718-1740). 

The  train  of  thought  in  Hoffmann's  system  is  as  follows  :  our  knowledge 
is  finite,  rooted  in  the  senses  and  limited  to  what  is  perceptible  bj  the  senses  : 
all  final  eanses,  however,  are  inscrutable.  Forces  and  influences  beyond  the 
range  of  the  senses,  cognizable  by  metaphysical  speculation,  lie  without  its 
limits.  Forces  are  inherent  in  matter  and  express  themselves  as  mechan- 
ical movements,  determinable  by  mass,  number  and  weight,  an  idea  which 
has  recently  attained  an  extremely  extended  confirmation.  In  the  body 
also  these  forces  express  themselves  by  movement,  as  action  and  reaction, 
contraction  and  relaxation,  <^  tonus  '\  Life  is  movement,  especially  move- 
ment of  the  heart :  death,  the  cessation  of  the  movements  of  this  organ, 
as  the  result  of  which  putrefaction  begins.  Death  and  life  are  mechanical 
phenomena     Health  is   synonomous  with  the  regular  occurrence  of  the 

1.  This  was  first  extolled  as  a  panacea  by  the  apothecary  Martmeyer  in  1710,  and 
retains  Its  reputation  among  the  masses  even  at  the  present  day. 
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movements  ;  disease,  a  disturbance  of  the  same.  The  contractions  of  the 
heart,  the  blood-vessels  and  animated  fibres  or  to  bales  of  Raysch,  set  in 
motion  tbe  circubtfon  of  the  blood,  and  effect  regular  secretion  and 
excretion^  the  chief  phenomena  of  health.  Digestion  is  the  solution  of 
%od  by  neans  of  the  saliva  and  warmth,  perspiration  an  effect  of  heat 
.  takes  place  not  only  through  the  pores,  but  also  tbroogh  tbe 
vessels  of  the  skin.  The  body  is  precisely  like  an  bydranlie 
.  Its  movements  are  effected  and  maintained  by  that  dynamico- 
■lal  principle,  of  fluids  but  extremely  volatile,  constitution,  "  the  tether '" 
nomous  with  nervous  cether,   nervous  spirit,  *'  sensitive  soul  '\  the 

a  of  the  ancient  physicians).     This  acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws. 

ordinary  mechanics,  but  of  a  higher  and  still  uninvestigated  science. 

in  very  small  part  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  but  chieHy  secretet! 
irom  the  blood  in  the  brain.  The  '*  movements '*  of  the  latter  organ  drive 
it,  by  way  of  the  nerve  tubules,  throughout  the  whole  body.  This  motor 
principle  possesses  conception  and  sensation,  and  is  the  |>erceptive  soul.  It 
forms  and  maintains  the  body  in  accoi'dance  with  its  idea,  and  each  special 
particle  of  it,  like  the  monads  of  Leibnitz,  has  a  conception  of  the  compo- 
sition and  mechanism  of  the  body.  The  chief  reservoir  and  center  of  the 
aether  is  the  medulla.  It  also  circulates  with  the  blood  in  the  body.  Then? 
is  too  a  double  circulation  of  the  aether.  The  center  of  one  is  the  brain,  its 
periphery  being  formed  b}*  the  nerves :  the  heart  forms  the  eenter  of  the 
other,  and  the  vessels  form  its  peripheral  oipins.  Both,  howeveir,  are 
intimatel}'  associated.  Disease  may  consist  in  too  feeble,  or  too  strong « 
tonus.  Atony  and  spasm  are  the  consequences,  the  latter  expressed  by 
pain  in  the  nervous  parts.  Spasm  arises  from  too  strongs  atony  fh>m  too 
feeble,  an  influx  of  the  nervous  sBther.  Plethora  too  is  one  of  tbe  mo«T 
frequent  causes  of  disease.  The  latter  act  chiefly  upon  and  from  the  priroie' 
viffi,  especially  from  tbe  stomach,  which  displays  special  **sympathy'\  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  intestinal  canal,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  whole 
body.  Hence  it  should  be  an  object  of  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  physician.  Fever,  whose  source  Hoffmann  seeks  in  the  spinal  cord, 
is  a  spasm  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  in  fact  a  general  spasm,  a  complete 
disease,  not  usually  a  salutary  action,  as  Stahl  taught.  Occasionally,  how* 
ever,  its  eflfect  is  accidentally  salutary. 

"  To  excite  a  too  strong,  tpasmodic  eootraction  of  the  coAta  of  the  siomaeh  and 
intestineft  bj  an  emetic  or  dtthartic,  is  in  itsfilf  neither  advantajfeoua  nor  salurniT'. 
It  is  even  a  thoroaichlj  unnatural  action,  and  therefore  n  disease,  which  oft«n  pro- 
duces  ?erj  bad  resnlt^.  Bot  when  it  carries  off  from  these  parts  impure  fluids,  slimy 
and  corrupt,  it  becomes  in  this  war  somewhat  salutary.  The  same  is  the  cajie  alao 
with  internal  spasms,  which  occasion  spontaneous  hoemorrbai^es.  Thej  may  hare  a 
salutary  effect  when  there  is  too  much  blood,  and  when  they  remore  only  the 
superflaity.  But  in  itself  this  movement  too  1^  not  healthful,  for  it  freqiienlly 
ocoaatons  fatal  hemorrhages.  So  it  is  also  with  fever.  In  iuelf  considered,  it  should 
not  be  called  beoeticial  or  salutary,  for  it  siajs  one-half  the  human  race.  But.  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  healthful,  sinc«>  it  restores  complete  health,  in  no  far 
AS  it  removes  tbe  imparities  which  the  patient's  body  contnins.'' 
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In  like  manner  inflammation  depends  upon  spasm,  and  indeed  spasmodic 
iirrest,  of  the  circulation  in  the  inflamed  part. 

Hotfmann's  therapy  was  simple  and  desi^i^nedly  poor  in  drugs  (accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  that  time),  but  b}-  no  means  free  from  theoretical  views. 
The  physician  has,  before  all  else,  to  regulate  the  disturbed  movements,  for 
nature  is  frequently  not  able  to  do  this.  But  there  are  diseases  which 
cure  other  diseases  ;  e.  g.  fever  cures  spasms.  Hoffmann  divided  drugs 
(which  he  held  worked  under  mechanical  laws)  into  those  which  strengthen 
or  weaken,  alter  or  evacuate.  [le  was  especially  partial  to  the  use  of  his 
own  remedies  and  wine,  particularl}'  Hochheimer,  which  he  considered  the 
best  of  all  wines  —  as  the  Knglish,  at  his  instance,  do  at  the  present  day. 
Camphor  he  stnmgly  recommended;  likewise  mineral  waters,  cold  water, 
Seidlitz  salt,  cinchona  and  iron.'  He  often  practised  venesection,  and  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  observance  of  prescribed  diet.'c.  g.  absolute  diet, 
milk  diet,  wine  diet,  exercise  etc.  Poisons  he  in  general  rejected  ;  tho 
preparations  of  lead  he  absolutely  discarded  for  internal  use,  and  desired 
to  limit  the  employment  of  opium  etc.  How  necessar}'  at  the  present  day 
is  such  an  aiyostle  against  our  jx»isons  and  drug-poisoning,  particularly 
those  regarded  as  antifebrilia !  Evacuation,  both  upward  and  downward, 
he  practised  with  the  milder  drugs  only.  His  success  at  the  sick-bed,  and 
his  reputation  as  a  skilful  physician,  depend  upon  the  simplicity  of  his 
therapeutics. 

Anion^  the  followers  of  Hoffmann's  system  the  professors  of  Unlle.  in  regular 
succession,  are  particularly  prominent.  Of  these  the  trustiest  and  most  eminent  was 
.loh.  Heinrich  Schulze  ( 1687-17  15),  at  Hrst  of  Altdorf,  then  in  Halle;  Heiniich  Hassi ; 
Andr.  Elias  Buchner  (I701-17()0),  successor  of  Schulze:  Krnst  Anton  Nicolai  11722- 
1802),  professor  in  Halle;  Joh.  Peter  Kberhard,  of  the  same  university;  finall\  Adam 
Nietzky  (1714-1780),  who  followed  the  same  road  as  Schulze  from  Altdorf  to  Halle. 
The  a'tlier  hypothesis  -  Pietro  Paolo  Molinelli  1 1702-17(11)  thought  he  hsul  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  the  nervous  fluid  by  tlie  swelliu}!:  of  the  nerves  after  lijration 
-  was  especially  defended  by  Chnst.  Mart.  Hurchart  ( 1(5^(5-1 742 ),  professor  in  Rostock, 
who  made  use  of  Leeuwenhoerk's  ciew  ttf  the  iwrvetubules;  Joh.  Phil.  Hurjj:;:rav  of 
Darmstadt  (1700-1775),  professor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  family  physician  of 
Gothe's  father,  who  based  u])on  the  nervous  fluid  a  kind  of  humoral  pathology;  and 
Joh.  liudwig  Apinus  11(188-1730)  of  Altdorf.  who  marched  into  the  field  with  th«* 
Bible.  The  doctrine  of  the  sympathies  was  especiall}-  elaborated  in  Ilollaujl  by 
Hendrik  Joseph  Itega  (161)0-1751),  of  Louvain,  and  by  Xic.  Malcolm  Flemyn;:,^  jKir- 
ticularly  as  rejjards  the  stomach.  In  Knjiland  Hrowne  Ijan^rrish  (died  175I»>  was 
devoted  to  Hofi'mann's  doctrine,  while  in  Italy. Thorn.  Hrini  of  HiTfrnmo  and  Lui<:i  de 
Clarellis,  professor  in  Naples,  combated  it.  (liov.  Thorn.  Ko^eiti.  professor  in  X'cnicc, 
combined  Hoffmann's  doctrine  with  the  Hippocratic  idea  i»f  tlie  "enoruKm".  in 
opposition  to  which  ('harles  FtM-apie  Du^ieu  and  th«'  notorious  .1.  Paul  Marat  «  17  14- 
1  7!)o)  stood  b^'  Hoffmann. 

In   relation  with   the   system  of    lloffiniuin   and    Haller's  doctrine   of 


1.  F'leniynj;  was  an  Knglisli  physician  of  Kinjjton  in  Vorksliire,  and  a  fellow-student 
of  Haller  in  Leyden.  His  '*  Neuropathia.  .sen  de  niorbis  bypocliondriJUMs  (it 
hystericis  libri  III."  was  publisluMl  in  174o.      H.) 
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irritability,  which  immediately  after  its  origin  was  applied  to  theoretical 
medicine,  there  arose  a  system  of  pure  pathological  solidism,  the 

d.  Nervous  Pathology 
of  William  Cullen  (1712-1790),  of  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland. 

Ciillen  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  great  English,  physicians  who  worked  up  from 
the  deepest  poverty,  and  whom  posterity  admires  for  their  love  of  science  and  their 
services.  First  a  barber,  he  then  became  an  apothecary,  next  a  ship-surgeon,  then 
the  surgeon  of  a  small  village,  and  finally  alternnted  with  William  Hunter  as  a  prac- 
tising physician  in  Hamilton.  As  both  ihese  surgeons  were  in  equally  needy  circom- 
stances,  they  agreed  (the  solitary  example  among  ]>hy8ician8!),  in  order  to  gain  the 
higher  education  at  which  they  aimed,  that  while  one  should  b}'  practice  earn  the 
necessary  means,  the  other  should  attend  the  university.  In  this  way  Cullen  was 
enabled  to  graduate  in  1740.  Six  years  later  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Glasgow,  in  five  years  more  professor  of  medicine,  and  again  after  five  years  he  came 
to  Edinburgh,  to  pass  through  the  same  succession  of  positions.  He  continued  there 
an  active  and  famous  teacher  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  died,  as  he  had  begun  his  career, 
in  poverty.  His  chief  works  were  entitled:  "Synopsis  nosologiir  methodical" 
(Edinburgh,  1769);  "Physiology  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh" (Edinburgh,  1785);  "First  lines  of  the  practice  of  Physic"  etc.  (Ix>ndon. 
1777;  written  in  English  and  therefore  taxed  with  heterodoxy);  "A  tri-atise  of  the 
Materia  Medica"  (Edinburgh,  1789);  "Clinical  Lectures."  Cullen  was  a  veiy 
charitable  man,  supported  the  widow  of  Robert  Burns  and  published  his  poems  He 
wn>  the  father  of  modern  Solidism,  wliich  he  founded  upon  pure  deductive  principles. 

^  '  The  main  foundation  of  Cullcn's  system  is  formed  b}'  the  living  solid 
parts  of  the  body,  not  the  fluids :  the  chief  agent  are  the  nerves.  An 
undefined  djnamic  something,  which  is  different  from  Hoffmann's  material 
iviher  and  the  supernatural  soul  of  Stahl,  and  which  Cullen  calls  *'the 
nervous  force",  "nervous  activity",  *'  the  nervous  principle",  is  the  proper 
life-giving  element.  He  also  calls  this  principle  '-the  animal  force"  or 
'•  energy  of  the  brain  ",  in  which  he  also  includes  the  spinal  cord. 

"An  immaterial,  reasoning  substance  or  soul  exists  in  the  living  man,  and  ever} 
tliought  must  be  considered  a  faculty  of  the  soul  alone.  But  this  immaterial  and 
reasoning  part  of  man  is  united  with  the  material  and  corporeal  part,  and  especially 
with  the  nervous  system,  in  such  a  wa}'  that  the  movements  called  forth  in  the  latter 
l)o;ret  thoughts.  But  thought,  however  generated,  occasions  new  movements  in  the 
iKTvous  system.  This  reciprocal  influence  I  consider  a  fact,  but  I  cannot  explain 
how  it  takes  place.  Likewise  the  brain  is  the  scusoriuni  or  corporeal  organ,  indis- 
.solubly  united  with  the  soul."     (See  Darembcrg. ) 

'  The  nervous  principle  produces  spasm  and  atony.  The  former  is  not, 
however,  always  dependent  upon  increased  nervous  activity,  but  ma}"^  also 
originate  from  feebleness  of  the  brain,  the  center  of  nervous  activity.  The 
nerves  are  the  conductors  of  the  activity  of  the  brain.  Everything  is 
effected  through  the  brain  and  the  nerves,  and  everything,  including  the 
causes  of  disease,  works  upon  both  of  these.  The  causes  of  disease  are 
chiefly  of  a  debilitating  character,  but  they  awaken  reaction  and  the  healing 
l)ower  of  nature.  Fever  is  such  a  reparative  effort  of  nature,  even  in  its 
cold  stage,  and  its  cause  is  diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  often  united 


witb  A  kind  of  insanity  (deliritnn)  due  tf>  a  eout*Mnporatieous  spasm  of  the 
QXtremittes  of  the  vessels,  which  produces  a  redex  acccloration  of  the  heart 
ami  a  stimulation  of  the  arteries.  The  blood  pla\%s  no  part  in  fever,  which 
Ib  excited  by  weakening  iutluencses,  e.  g.  fright,  cold,  iiitefuperanee,  the 
emanations  of  marshes  or  human  beings  etc.  Besides  the  spasm  of  the 
vascular  extremities  and  tlie  feebleness  of  the  brain,  there  is  also  an 
HOCrssory  atony,  which  is  prfipagated  hy  symputhj'  to  the  tunics  of  the 
sl«>mach  and  occasions  the  loss  of  appetite  associated  with  all  fevers. 
Both  spasm  and  aton^^  continue  until  the  brain  has  rccoverctl  its  ordinary 
activity,  a  result  due  to  the  increttsed  activity  of  the  heart,  and  recognized 
by  the  establishment  of  perspiration.  Fevers  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
iug  classes : 

1.  Typhus,  in  which  debility  pre^loDii nates  ; 

2.  Synocha,  in  which  reaction  predominates  : 

3.  8yDochus»  characterized  by  a  mixture  of  both  the  foregoing  varieties. 
Like  fevers.  CuUen  divides  all  internal  diseases  into  three  categories. 

1.  Pvrexife  (fevem,  phlegmons,  exanthems*  ha^morrhasrcs) ;  2.  Comata 
(^ad>  uamia,  spasms,  delirium ) ;  li,  Marcores.  A  fourth  class  is  formed  by 
dDi^cat  diseases.  This  nosology  was  the  cause  of  Cnllen*s  reputation^ 
Bspiicially  in  England.* 

("ullcn's  explauation  uf  the  gout  was  famous.  According  to  his  view, 
tliiti  disease  depends  upon  an  atony  of  the  stomach  or  organs  of  digestion^ 
against  which  is  set  up  period ie^lly  a  reparative  citbrt  iu  the  form  of  an 
indainmation  of  the  joints,     (lout  is  a  general   disease,    but  there  is  no 

1.  CuNen  is  sftiil  t«»  have  been  tho  first  prof e*«sar  who  dcHve red  hU  leetur«j»  tn  the 
Englisli  lanpiage,  lijiid  informs  iis  tUnt  he  iilm  estAblished  ti  sysiteniof  eatechot- 
ic«l  tustnicUon,  similar  tt»  wimt  ut  the  pit»seiit  dwy  we  citH  a  **jn"ofes.N<»r'9  qui?.". 
His 'Synopsis*' ajif  wared  at  Editiburjjh  in  1760,  with  many  lator  i^ditlonsi.  An 
AraeHciUJ  edition  l^efoie  me  benrs  the  imprint  •'Ami'riciB  (?),  excudebnt  AUrah. 
Hodge,  1783.**  CuUens  complete  classlflciition  of  dii^tfases  ia  perlnvps  woktliy  of 
quotntiun,  partieuhirty  a,s  the  render  would  gain  u  very  imperfect  Idea  of  it  f  roro 
Ihe  text.     It  Is  as  follows  i 


^^B  Ci.Aj^ii!  I.  FTaKXi.K. 

^^H  Otdo  T.      Febri^s, 

^^H  OrdoJL    Phkginti^iif. 

^^^1  Ordo  in.  £x»iiUieiiiHti%, 

^^H^         Ordo  IV.   H^.imirihagijr. 
^^^^^  Ordo  V. 

^  Ordo  I.      C(»mata. 

^^H  Ordo  II*    Adynamlus 

^^H  Orda  in.  8pasmL 

^^H  Chdo  iV.    VmMihv, 

I  Contli 


Cl.ASSlS  III.  Cachkxi.^, 
Ordo  I.      Mitreori5s, 
Oidii  ]\,     liit;im«\scentl{iv 
i  hii*.  in    liupetiglnci*. 


Ordo  L       I»- 

Ordo  IL     I). 

Ordo  III.  Ai»oieHi>&ei». 

Ordo  \\\  Kpi:iciiese.H. 

( >rdu  V.    Tumores. 

Ordo  V I.   Ectoi>liw. 

Urdo  Vn.  OiKlywH. 
Febre^  nro  dividcnl   iut<»   hilermitteiites    (UMllfitiii.   itunrtiinR,    «iuotldlftim)   And 
ContI nuv  ( ay ii oeba,  ty  pit  ti h,  «y  iiochus  u    ( H  J 


m 
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gouty  material.  Tn  scrofula,  however,  Cullen  assumed,  in  eoDtradiction  to 
his  nervous  patholog}*.  a  )>eculiar  acridity,  and  in  putrid  fever,  a  putri(iit\ 
of  the  humors  etc. 

His  therapeutics  were  simple,  and,  from  his  renunciation  of  llif 
previous  abuse  of  venesection,  they  were  very  salutary.  "  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  how  valuable  a  goo<l  practitioner  is  in  comparison  with  a  bad  theorist, 
when  we  distinguish  the  therapeutic  prescriptions  of  Cullen  from  his 
theoretical  explanations.'*  lie  is  fond  of  recommending  strengthening  and 
stimulating  remedies  (wine,  cinchona  etc.)  and  antispasmodics  (opium  etc.) 
against  "  spasm ",  frequently  acting  in  contradiction  to  his  theory,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  the  secret  of  his  success  in  practice. 

The  theory  of  Cullen,  like  most  systems,  soon  acquired  numerous  followers. 
Some  of  these,  however,  departed  at  once  and  considerably  from  the  views  of  thtMr 
master,  a  kind  of  Xcmesis  with  which  all  theories  meet,  and  which  is  increased  b; 
the  fact  that  pupils,  for  the  most  part,  develop  one  side  only  of  the  doctrines  of  their 
master.  The  theory  of  Cullen  spread  far  and  wide,  even  into  Spain.  Promineni 
supporters  of  it  in  England  were  David  Macbride  (172(1-1778),  professor  in  Dublin; 
Samuel  Mus^rrave  (died  1782),  an  acute  physician;  the  ver}*  eminent 

James  Greoorv*  (1758-1822)  of  Edinburgh,  the  successor  of  Cullen 
and  a  professor  from  his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  development  of  English  medicine.  He  considered  the  muscles 
and  nerves  together  a  nervous  element,  which  was  excited  by  the  bhxKl. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  discarded  the  acid  and  alkaline  acridities,  he 
appropriated  some  chemical  ideas,  adopting  the  theory  of  putrefaction  etc. 
John  Gardiner  (about  1784)  and  others  also  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Cullen. 

[Probably  the  most  eminent  pupil  of  Cullen  in  America  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Bard  of  New  York  (1742-1821),  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.     H.] 

In  Italy  Cullen's  system  was  followed  by  Fr.  Vacca  Berlinj[hicri  (1732-1X12  of 
Pisa ;  in  the  Netherlands  by  C.  0.  van  den  Ileuvel :  in  Switzerland  by  F.  G.  de  la  Hoche 
(17-IH-lHi:i)  of  Geneva :  in  (Jermany,  above  all,  by  the  very  famous  Albrecht  Thaer 
(1752-18281,  who.  to  avoid  livinj;  in  constant  contradiction  with  his  conscience  in 
consequence  of  professional  fibs,  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine,  b<»cau6e  it 
promised  mon;  than  it  could  perform,  and  t>ften  accepted  more  pay  than  was  pro|»»»r- 
tioned  to  the  service  rendered,  and  became  the  "  Father  of  Husbandry."  Chr.  Fr. 
Klsner  (died  1S20),  professor  in  Ki'mijisberjr,  al.so  held  the  views  of  Cullen. 


Tlie  eminent  SmjIcIi  family  of  Gregory  ileserves  a  pa.ssinj:  notice.  James  Gn»pi»iy. 
F.  R.  S.  (Iti:is-M>7.'>).  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  professor  of  mathematics^  in 
St.  Andrew's  anH  Kdinbnrj^h,  and  tlie  inventor  of  tlu»  retlectinj^  tek^sooiie  in  UV*'J. 
His  uei>hew  David  (Irejrory.  M.  I).,  F.  U.S.  il(M>l-17on.  was  also  pi*of  ess*  ir  i»f 
mathematics  in  K«linbiiry:li  and  subsequently  Savilian  j>n>fessor  of  astmnomy  in 
Oxford.  His  jjrandson  .lolm  (ireirory,  M.  I).  il724-177;v,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  experiniental  physies  in  the  Fniversity  of  Aberdeen.  James,  the  >*m 
of  tiie  last  mentionetl.  was  tiw  eminent  i)hysieian  mentioned  in  the  tt^xt,  ami  his 
son  William  Iso:;  is:,:{i  was  tlie  famous  jiroft'ssor  «)f  ehemlstr>*  in  Kdhilmr^h. 
The  ••Conspectus  meilieina* "  etc.  of  Prof,  .fames  (;r<'^ory  was  publis1ii*«]  a: 
Kdiiiburirli  ill  I77r».     (H. 


JuH.  (Jliuch  Gottlieb  SrtiAFFEii  (^1753-^1826*  of  Regeusburg, 

pim  of  Joh  Gottlieb  S<.'hafrer,  n  physwitiu  o(  thu  .*nme  plac.t?,  *howf(l  Inmatlf  n  w*n^ 
tndependene  Solidist  or  nervous  pAtholout^t.  lie  di&tUiiruishfd  hi  fever  a  sltttiiutTi  of 
ifxciteajeot  from  n  8ta(]ium  of  (tepre^sion,  rejsardtn'^  the  former  us  correspondirvit  to 
the  stadium  of  cnidiK,  the  latter  to  thai  of  errctintj.  \\f  ftlgo  considered  the  so-cftUrd 
^^iseft  not  ah  erilieal  phunomenu,  but  as  results  of  the  IiUttir,  mid  combated  the  llieory 
of  metn^tafteR,  especially  mcmgifiaea  of  the  milk.  Fie  accH»pled  Huller »  doctrine 
of  irrtlaiion,  sensibility  etc. 

Besides  this  system  *A  pathological  SoHdisni,  liuraaral  views  were  not 
atingt  though  they  were  neitber  elaborated  evea*y where  into  a  system. 
^3or  did  they  remain  perfectly  pure.     A  union  of  the  doctrines  of  Hippoc- 
rates. Sydenliani  and  Boerbuave  wus  represented  by  the 

6.  Old  Vienna  School. 

wlioee  connexion  witli  the  political  advancetnent^  of  Austria  during  the 
reigns  of  Martu  Tlieresa  and  Joseph  II.  deserves  at  least  mention.  Its 
founder  was  b:iron  Tutrhurd  van  iSwieten  (1700-1772)  of  Leyden. 

V^aii  HwieU-'n  wns  descended  from  a  noble  ^JaneeniM)  Cutlmlic  family  of  th^ 
NetherUndai  which  nt  that  liiirc  were  united  with  Austrin  by  n  personal  union,  if  such 
an  expreMwIriM  is  pernii<t&ible  At  the  iiir«*  of  sixteen  be  itt tended  the  uuiverjjily  of 
Louvtiin  with  the  ideu  of  educating  himself  far  the  public  ^e^%ice,  but  returned  theatre 
to  fieyden  and  he;:»ui  to  study  medicine  under  Bot^rhitnve.  whose  fuvorite  pupil  ho 
became.  Xti  thf  result  of  overwork  he  for  a  long  period  wa*  -Jiibjeet  to  melancholy^ 
and  was  anabte  iu  graduate  until  1725.  Althouiih  he  bad  received  a  cttll  to  Londou 
with  ao  annual  salary  of  £1000,  he  rem»inpd  at  Leyden  aa  a  phyttieian  and  private 
teachf^r  (for  a«  a  Catholic  be  could  hold  no  public  profesBorship),  chiefly  od  account 
of  Boerhaave,  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  hi«  naiive  ciiy.  When  the  nrchduchri»6 
Marisi  Anna  of  Austria  had  dutlered  an  abortion  he  wuh  called  to  her  uBsisiance.  nn«l 
gKVP.  such  satisfaclion  by  bit*  skill  that  he  wan  teeomuiendeil  by  her  lo  tiie  empresit^ 
Maria  Theresn.  her  nister.  who  up  lo  thi«  time  bud  remttiued  chililless,  To  the  huMbund 
of  the  latter  he  gave  advice  (related  by  Hyi  tl\  which  resulted  in  ?iixteen  fucces-nive 
pregnancies,  and  as  the  result  of  his  success  came  to  Vienna  in  1745  a«  ordinary 
pbysioian  and  president  of  the  General  Medicnl  Deparimefit  of  Austria.  He  wae  abo 
appointed  cenior,  a  position  in  which  he  incurred  much  enmiiy,  including  that  of 
Voltaire  and  especially  that  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  robbed  of  their  inflto-nc.e. 
Beaideii  all  this  he  wax  made  a  baron,  and  became^  next  to  Kaunitz,  the  most  influen- 
tial counsellor  of  the  empresfs. 

Hift  chief  eare  —  wiihoiit  holding  the  position  of  a  professor  he  tau^iht  for  nine 
whole  years,  and  brou)fht  about  the  introduction  of  clinical  instruction  ^  frotn  the 
outset  wa^  dedicated  to  the  elevation  of  medical  affriirs  in  Austria,  and  especially  l«» 


1,  The  ujo««t  hiilllatit  fruit  of  this  was  undoubtedly  tbi?  Vienna  school  of  muMc  of  tliis 
p4*riod,  with  lluydn  Hiid  Mozait  nl  its  head  :  Liti^raturtf^  on  the  other  linnd,  pie. 
setited  a  rather  liaie  rtpiiearyinoc.  In  return  —  atid  U  is  a  cluitucteristicof  Get  noui 
etevelopment  to  manifest  ita  llorcscence  in  dilTe.ient  hjculiltes  nteiatnro  in  Niivth 
tt^rmcmy  uttained  at  this  pen<Mi  its  lii^beist  development  In  Lessini;,  GcaJtlu% 
Schiller  (liach  reuiaiued.  indeiMt  wlth«mt  liumediutc  iulUience).  The  condition 
lias  iH'en  revei's^d  \n  our  century  from  1 830  downward  :  musie  ha^sdUpluyed  n  new 
blootn  In  North  Gcnnanv  ^  Weber.  Mendelssolin,  N[»ohr.  Wn^ru'r  eic.i,  literalnn* 
in  AnMria  {tirillparzer,  Ijeuau,  Anastasiiis,  iir«netcM.  Ihich  vvit^,  n^  it  Wi^ie- 
newly  diHi-overed  by  M<  lulelssobiL 
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•the  improvement  of  the  medical  facultj'.  He  had  just  attained  his  object  when  he 
dic<l  of  senile  ganjcrenc,  with  the  reputation  of  a  j2:reat  physician  and  a  benefactor  of 
Austria,  especially  of  the  poor.  His  chief  work  was  entitled  "  Comtnentaria  io 
Hermann!  Boerhnave  Aphorismos"  etc.,  upon  which  he  labored  for  thirty  jean. 
Van  Swieten  was  of  great  service  also  in  iniproviitjr  the  treatment  of  F^philis,  in  whick 
he  (after  the  example  of  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim  and  others)  reconimcuded  the 
internal  use  of  the  sublimate.  This  recommendation,  however,  depended  more  upon 
Maximilian  Locher,  physician  to  the  St.  Marcu.s  Hospital,  than  upon  van  Swieten's 
own  personal  experience  (Proksch). 

Concerning  tiic  priority  in  the  use  of  tliis  sublimate  treatment  (it  was  customary 
anions  the  common  people  of  Siberia  even  in  the  17th  century)  a  dispute  arose 
between  van  Swieten  and  the  Portujruesc  Anton  Nunne/  Ribeiro  Sanchez.  (ICOy-lTKl!. 
whose  life  was  one  continual  adventure.  In  his  youth  he  ran  away  from  his  uncle, 
who.  with  the  object  of  jrivinp  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  wished  to  keep  him  awar 
from  medicine.  Subsequently  he  studied  in  Coimbra  and  Salamanca  at  the  expense 
-of  a  physician.  Practising  for  a  time  in  his  home  until  he  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
he  went  to  (xenoa,  London,  Paris  and  Montpellier  to  continue  his  studies,  and  finftllj 
<jame  to  Leyden.  From  this  place  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  Boerhaave,  called  to 
Russia.  Here  he  was  at  once  appointed  a  military  physician,  aud  .sustained  himself 
in  the  position  of  physician-in-ordinary  (for  syphilis?)  under  the  dangerous  rule  «f 
various  limorou.s  empresses,  until  he  too  finally  experienced  a  fall.  He  went  next  to 
Pari.s,  where  he  continued  to  live  in  retirement  until  his  death. 

More  eminent  as  a  physician,  than  for  his  personal  character  was 
Anton  dk  Hakn  (1704-177()),  of  the  Hague.  He  also  was  a  pupil  of 
Boerhaave,  who  was  the  only  physician  whom  de  Hat'n  did  not  abuse,  while 
despising  almost  everyone  else.  At  the  suggestion  of  van  Swieten  he 
was  called  in  1754  to  Vienna  as  president  of  the  clinic  in  the  city  hospital, 
which  contained  six  beds  for  men  and  six  for  women !  De  Hal^n  was  the 
proper  founder  of  the  so-called  old  Vienna  School,  whose  chief  merit  —  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  so-called  New  School  —  is  to  be  sought  in  its 
practical  and  diagnostic  services,  as  well  as  in  its  generally  sober  obser- 
vation. All  these  existed,  it  is  true,  in  the  mother-schcxd  of  Boerhaave 
<if  we  can  speak  of  such  a  school),  and  were  derived,  like  its  founder, 
from  that  school.  Still  the  daughter  at  Vienna  was  more  solx^r  and  kept 
herself  more  exempt  from  systematic  tendencies  than  did  the  mother  in 
L(»yden. 

Thus  the  simplest  iK)ssible  treatment,  united  with  careful  ob8er\'atioD. 
was  the  fundamental  principle  with  de  Raen.  I^ike  IIip|K)crate8.  he  laid 
great  weight  upcm  Semeiology,  and  also  followed  this  model  e.  g.  in  the 
fre<iuent  prescription  of  barley-water  and  oat-meal  gruel  (*•  ptisan")  in 
fevers,  as  well  as  in  the  administration  of  acidulated  drinks  and  drinks 
prepared  with  honey,  in  al)solute  diet,  cool  surroundings,  good  air  etc. 
Nature  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  medicines  of  a  powerful  action.  Hence 
tie  Haen  would  tulminister  emetics  and  cathartics  only  rarely  and  "at  the 
right  time  ",  an  improvement  so  much  the  greater  as  at  that  period  it  wa» 
customary  to  begin  the  treatment  of  all  febrile  deseases  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  cathartic  every  second  day.  In  a  practical 
point  of  view  he  divided  diseases  into  benignant  and  malignant,  enumer 
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ted  tile  varieties  of  botli  dasseg,  determinccl  the  individual  isharaott^r  of- 
,ch,  adopU«d  the  doctrine  of  critical  daj-s,  but  conceded  that  '^with  tht* 
ceptlun  of  i»pherneral  fever,  every  disease  might  be  umlignant,  and 
:cept  the  plague,  every  one  raiglit  be  benign/'  He  warmly  em  braced 
tygienic  and  prophylactic  views,  and  ac(.?ounted  medicine  quite  as  useful 
the  state  as  to  indivitlual  patients.  Like  Petteukofer  too,  de  Hai'm  cal- 
idated  the  ijjain  or  loss  to  the  social  econnmy  of  each  state  accruing  from 
be  health  or  sickness  of  ils  citizens.  He  likewise  reintrcKlucod  the 
bermonieter,  and  demonstrated  that  in  tlie  cold  stage  of  fever  an  elevation 
^tem^ieruture,  often  very  considerable,  occurred.  His  spirit  of  contradictiou. 
hich  impaired  the  intluence  of  such  doctrines  and  Ins  pei-sonal  reputation, 
as  the  secr^'t  uf  de  Hat^n's  opposition  to  inouulation  and  to  Hallev'& 
octrine  of  irritability.  His  defence  of  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  on 
hich  he  wrote  a  s[>eriai  treatise,  sprung  fri>m  hfs  own  sui>er«tilion  and 
liat  of  his  age,  His  chief  work  was  entitled  **Batin  meilendl  in  nusoconiio 
fraclico''  etc.,  15  volumes  (Vienna,  1758-17(50). 

As  de  Hai'n  cjuarrelled  like  a  savant  with  evuryone,  of  course  he  could 
i  fall  to  do  so  with 

Anton  Stokrck  (1749-1803),  the  successor  of  van  Swieten  in  th© 
Irectiou  of  the  Austrian  Medical  Department. 

Stoerrk.  A  nativf  of  Sulzbnch  in  Swnbia  (the  son  of  a  blftckM»»ith,  wlinso  brother* 
'elchlor  and  Malthtcutt  were  also  phv^sieittna  in  Vieiiinii.  was  never  a  teiicber  but 
mply  ftfi  official  ami  a  biireHiK'nUiisl,  and  a*^  Buch  biMtntl  m^^lira)  in^tructkin  liv  dir* 
Iters  of  the  strielest  educniiotiol  red  tape.— In  practical  medicitie  he  inude  liimeelf 
^ecialJ^^  Herviceable  bj-  his  rareful  itive*ii(garion«  ntid  oxpvrmieiitM  in  j>hani>flcolopy 
pd  toxicology  Uike  William  Alexatider,  ii  contcmpomry  in  Edinbtir^h,  who  also 
istttatt^d  die  proving  of  dnign  upon  b^altliy  per«on8i*  Stoerck  waa  ft  foUowpr  of 
i<?  views  of  De  Hacri. 

Maximilian  Stoij,  (1742-1787),  also  a  Snabian  and  a  famous  clinical 
tocher,  departed  widely  from  tbcse  views,  so  that  he  might  be  called  the 
Systernatiat ''  uf  tbt*  old  Vienua  Scbool.  He  was  especially  an  epidemi- 
ilogist. 

Stoll,  thi*  f^n  of  a  poor  villajie  barber  ot  Erxingen  in  Sutibia.  wa$  io  have  b<?<^ti 
duciited  (an  waa  the  unnii!  cuHforn  of  the  pnlds  in  ibe  l8tK  ceiitiify)  from  liis  iHh 
ear  in  thi*  Ktirnc  cnMinr!^.  But  hu  took  an  insuperable  repugnnncff  to  tbiit  arrange^ 
lent,  urid  »o,  afii?r  a  preparatory  ooiirine  of  f«itir  years  in  the  Latin  t^chool  of  bis  native 
»wn,  liaiticd  admittance  into  the  school  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rottwcil,  wjitrre  be  wub  |>er' 
loded  to  enter  die  JeHint  order  {{"iiW  I.  He  wnk  at  once  6ent  a»  a  teacher  io  Jngol- 
IaHi  and  «iibscqnen!ly  to  Hull  in  the  Trrol.  but  in  eonspqin*nce  of  bis  liberal  views 
ma  transferred  thence  to  i^jtcbHliidi,  In  lT*i7  h4?  abandoned  ihe  order,  and  went  first 
I  Straasbar^;  and  then  to  Vienna  to  study  tnedicinc  Here  he  became  a  pupil  of 
e  Hsen  and  graduated  in  1772,  whereupon  he  went  to  Hun|£ary  ns  a  practising 
ihyaieian  and  retiiained  there  until  in  17T(i  he  was  uppointed  the  successor  of  biis  ohi 
a-cher.  In  Quncary  he  had  discovrred  that  the  trealnient  of  **ga6trio  fever**  by 
^neiiection  wa»  inferior  tp  that  by  emetics,  and  upon  this  be  founded  bia  |£a»irie 
leorj'.  [«  hi»  new  position  he  lectured  with  iireat  popularilj,  until  in  17^4,  upon  ih*^ 
knipletinn  of  the  '*  AM^emetntss  Krnnkenhnus*',  be  fell   into   the  baehitround   and 
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received  ten  bods  in  two  rooms  in  a  little  outhouEe  in  the  court-yard.*  He  was  still 
auhjected  to  the  intri|;ues  of"  his  enemies,  and  his  wife  too  embittered  his  life:  in  firt 
the  vixen  had  him  buried  in  the  dress  of  a  Jesuit  in  order  to  injure  his  reputation  even 
after  death.  IJis  chief  works  were  entitled:  "Ratio  medendi  etc*'  (1779-yO 
*'Aphorismi  de  cojinoscendis  et  curnndis  febribus".  "  Pni»lecliones  in  diversos  ni(irbc:> 
chronicos"  (178.S). 

Stoll  too  did  not  form  a  complete  system,  for  he  laid  t(K)  great  weight 
upon  carefiri  observation.  Hence,  like  Sydenham  whom  he  highly 
esteemed,  he  made  the  epidemic  constitution  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance.  The  results  of  his  therapeutics,  however,  led  him  to  the 
view  that  faulty  humors,  especially  in  the  priraa^  via\  so-called  "gastric", 
and  above  all  "  bilious  impurities  ".  were  the  chief  causes  of  disease.  He 
divided  fevers  into  stationary,  annual  and  sipmiannual,  bilious,  inflamnia- 
tory,  intermittent,  epidemic,  milk  fever,  mucous  fever,  hectic  etc.  Chronic 
diseases  were  also  tlie  subject  of  his  careful  observaticm.  — For  the  removal 
of  the  sup|)Osed  '•  gastric  impurities  '  —  with  which  the  later  gastroenterite 
of  Hroussais  is  in  remarkable  accord  —  Stoll  made  extensive  use  of  emetics 
as  well  as  laxatives,  in  order  that  these  impurities  might  not  pass  into  the 
blood  ('^  antigastric  method  ').  Moreover  he  called  in  the  ai<l  of  so-call«l 
^concealed  inflammations",  because  (probably  partly  us  the  result  of  his 
therapeutics)  he  often  found  such  in  the  bodies  of  his  patients,  without 
their  having  been  demon.strable  during  life.  In  the  detection  of  thesi* 
inflammations  he  laid  great  weight  upon  pathological  anatom\%  which  ik 
HaC'n  had  already  recognized.  —  How  little  of  the  Dogmatist  there  was  in 
his  composition  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when,  in  consequence  of 
a  change  in  the  "  constitution  of  disease  ",  his  original  thera|)eulics  becarao 
no  longer  useful,  t^>wards  the  close  of  his  life  he  abandoned  them  entirely. 

Still  his  therapeutic  sytstem  flourished  for  a  long  time  in  ordinary  practice,  which 
the  farther  it  limps  behind  the  position  of  actual  knowledjre,  the  more  readily  it  €^fr 
;idapt8  itself  to  each  short-lived  fashion.  The  Sko<la  of  the  Old  Vienna  School  i^as 
Auenbrupsrer.  whom  we  .shall  consider  in  another  connexion,  for.  with  the  exception 
of  Stoll,  this  school  entirely  ignored  him. 

Well  known  physicians  of  the  'Old  Vienna  School"  were:  Stoll's  succefscr 
Jacob  lieinlein,  who  came  from  the  school  of  surjiery  to  the  university :  Joh.  Georjc 
Hasenohrl  (Ijatrusi.  1721)-l7lMi)  of  Vienna;  Adam  (-henot  (1721-l78i»)  of  Luxembur}! 
Melchior  Storck  (died  17.'>4  ) ;  Oan/.  (materia  medica,  medical  botany,  mineral  watei^i. 
Marcus  Anton  von  IMenciz  (1705-1 7S(;),  of  Salcan  near  Gorz,  and  his  son  Joseph 
Plenciz  (1702-1785),  professor  in  Pramie;'-  Jos.  Sautter;  Pasc.  Jos.  Ferro  (1753-180:* 
of  Bonn,  in  \ienna;  Wenzel  Trnka  von  Kr/.owitz  ( I7l?9-179n,  professor  in  Ofen ; 
Stephan  Weszpremi  and  others. 

1.  Stoll  propo.se(l  a  nuuilHM  of  small  hospitals,  (.^uarin  one  large  one  only.  Quarin 
\v;is  vi«*t^)rious,  and  received  the  ]M>sition  of  director  in  advance  of  the  coinpletiun 
of  the   *  Kraiikenhaus". 

•2.  Tin*  I'lilrr  Plenclz  was  a  siipporter  of  a  c^mturjium  iiniamtnm,  but  assumed  for  eaeh 
indivi<lual  disease  a  special  ^' >feitiiuiuui  nriuinoxum",  with  varieties  which  pr*»- 
duced  the  individual  forms  of  the  same  <liseases.  Only  in  this  way  could  the 
dilTuMon  of  contai^ious  disease^  t)n-(lu^ll  the  air,  their  stadia  eUs.  be  ex- 
j»laint'd    I/wfflerj. 
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If  the  Mjrttem  of  Sttill  uccupiecl  itself  et^|iGciuily  wiih  the  bil«  uml  ntuciiH  of  the 
old  Dci]£tnntij^ts,  in  tlie  eqiinUy  bumoral 

f.  Theory  of  Christoph  Ludwig  Hoffraaau 

nT2I-18U7K  of  RlimJtt  iii  Westplialia,  Hrst  ordiimr)  physiciun  ut  Coloiine.  then  in 
Mjiy-encc,  the  irritabtlUy  and  sensibility  of  (jl)isson  and  Hftlter  were  iiitim&tety 
mingled  with  flie  ''  putridity"  of  the  PneuraattRtB  and  the  '*  acridities '*  of  SylvhiB  and 
Boerbaave,  f bough  ibe  two  latter  were  the  predominant  principles.  As  the  method 
<if  Btoll  wtti  called  the  tin ti tins! ric.  ^o  wt?  mny  speak  of  Hoft'ninnn'ft  as  the  '*  antigeptic  *\ 
He  a^fiumes  m  conditions  of  heiiith  ten  diflfereni  irrndee  of  irritation,  besides  eombin- 
utions  of  these  and  reflex^M  to  the  internal  orgjvns,  e.  |!.  thr  inte^rineK.  bladder  etc. 
In  disendes,  and  especially  in  fevers,  ncptic  or  acid  products  of  decomposition  in  tbr 
blood  (and  the  septic  purlieu larly)  act  as  irritnnts  to  the  solid  parts.  In  nian  every- 
thing IB  "  septic",  the  urine  of  beitlthy  personH,  the  sweat,  the  air  of  respiration,  the 
'ftrcQfl  etc.  These  are  excreted  tn  order  that  a  n»an  may  reuiuln  in  hetUth.  In  diseaite 
s1»0  this  acid  putrescnnce  is  removed,  a  conclusion  which  we  may  draw  from  the  sour 
ixior  of  the  month  in  invalids.  In  Rcorbutus  the  putridity  ha^  its  i^iNtl  in  ihebonea; 
in  the  hypochondriac,  in  ihe  infestina!  canal  etc.  The  treatm«»nr  and  the  remediei; 
«1ionld  both  be  antiseptic  et<^.  Hoffmnnn  was  very  famouK  in  Iiih  day,  «o  ihat  even 
Qoetbe*a  friend  Karl  August  von  Weimar  submitted  to  \m  'antiweptic"  treatment 
4for  syphilis  or  gonorrhiraf  I,  anri  piaisi^d  him  v^ry  highly. 

Immense  oaeof  the  humimil  views  was  made  in  the  clyater-tbeory,  which  dcaerveA 
notice  merely  in  an  himorical  p!>int  of  view  as  oni*  which  would  have  bocomf'  the 
mediiBval  or  old  fndian  midwive&,  but  which  itlustratu^  equally  well  the  tboui^bLltisii- 
mms  of  the  public  and  the  ready  crednlity  of  pbyxtctans.  I  refer  to  the  theory 
known  m 

g.  The  Doctrine  of  Infarctus. 

Tbia  had  its  origin  with  tbc  Hessc-Hombiirg  pb3'sieiuii-iit  ordiimry, 
Johaon  Kiimpf  (died  1753),  or  bis  son  of  the  saniP  natnc?  {lived  172G-1787), 
who  published  the  *- doctrine '"  of  his  father  about  1780. 

By  **  infurctua'*  Klimpf  understood  substantially  impacted  fiiDcefl.  which  he  thougcht 
oriirinftted  in  thickening:  of  thi*  hnnjora  in  ihe  portal  vtRsels  and  iniebline,  "when  ihi' 
former  become  filled,  atuffed  and  distended,  universaMy  or  in  places,  by  the?  blood 
delayed  in  its  circubtlion  and  {inally  slugnant,  coagulated,  badly  mixed,  variously 
corrupted,  robbed  of  its  fluidity,  thick,  viscous,  polypous  und  ^^didified,  or  when  the 
thickened  serum  of  the  same,  in  the  glands  ihf'  cellular  tinBiie  and  the  digestive 
{Ansagcs,  accumulates,  putrefies,  dries  and  tiikos  on  many  kinds  of  decomposition." 
There  are  two  kinds  of  ''infarctus",  the  black-bib  on  js  find  the  mucous.  Tbene  ni^ 
of  varying  consistency ,  from  soft  a@  mucus  to  tlrm  as  flesh,  or  indeed  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  they  are  80  danjcorous  that  they  mu«t  be  expelled,  even  if  this  should  require  for 
jreJkrs  three  daily  elTbrtJi  infra  ft  o  trrgo  in  ibe  form  of  the  appropriately-  named 
**TisecTabcIy«ter8",  From  ibii*  theory  a  wide-spread  clyster-fashion  developed* 
Lords  and  ladies  vied  with  each  other  in  belaborinjx  their  infarctus  and  in  practisinf; 
visceral  cly»!ilerization.  We  cannot  deny  to  the  author  of  this  doctrine  at  least  an 
«»3Cli*'nsive  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  supplied  a  universal  remedial  procedure, 
nod  i£r4ittlied  the  apothecaries^  by  the  bulkiness  of  the  herbs  required  for  its  practice. 

1.  Ill  *'  lie  malade  imaginaire  '*  Ari;ftn  finds  in  bis  apothecary's  bill  the  following  Item: 
•*  lift  petit  clysUTe  inainuatif,  prrpiiratif  et  remolHcnt,  pour  amoUiret  rafraicbh' 
IcsentralUesde  monsi^iur**— a  refinement  of  clysterisfiation  quite  equal  to  the 
theory  o{  Kurapf.   _  PbilMppe    furnishes  us  with    much    amuHiug  lnfornmtb>n 
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The  preparation  and  adminiHtration  of  clysters  afforded  technical  "  work  "  for  the 
hands  of  the  laity,  furnished  them  occupation  and  diversion,  concentrated  attention 
also  upon  the  one  partie  honteuse ;  mucns  etc.  from  a  rectal  catarrh,  the  result  of 
protractwl  clysterization,  or  a  "  hardened "  ball  of  fscces  could  result  only  in  the 
triumph  of  the  theory,  unless  the  patient  bade  adieu  to  all  things  temporal  under  thf 
influence  of  his  favorite  clysters ! 

Besides  the  son  of  Kampf  already  mentioned,  Dan.  Emil  Koch,  Jos.  Geor^; 
Schmid,  Theodor  Brotbeck,  W.  L.  Kiimpf  and  others  wrote  on  the  subject  of  iofarctus. 
Tissot  and  Zimmcrmann  also  —  the  latter,  indeed,  induced  only  by  his  own  suffering! 

—  found  the  method  good  at  the  leant. 

h.  The  School  of  Montpellier. 

the  representative  of  so-called  "  Vitalism  ",  struck  out  an  entirely  differeut 
path  fh)m  that  of  the  Vienna  school.  This  system  was  inaugurated  by 
Th^ophile  de  Bordeu  (1722-1 770),  although  he  did  not  yet  employ  the 
term  Vitalism. 

Bordeu  was  born  at  Iseste  in  Beam  and  studied  in  Montpellier,  where  he  graiiu- 
ated  in  17-J4.  Afterwards  he  taught  anatomy  in  Pau,  but  speedily  removed  to  Parif. 
In  1749  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Pyrenean  baths,  but  he  returned  to  Paris 
in  1752,  where  he  began  a  quarrel  with  the  famous  Faculty  of  Paris,  by  which  the 
honorable  men  Bouvart  and  Thierry  finally  succeeded  in  having  him  turned  out  of 
that  body,  on  the  charge  of  having  robbed  a  patient.  Thus  the  Faculty  preserved 
its  traditions,  and  Parliament  was  again  compelled  (17<>4)  to  indemnify  Bordeu  t'ur 
its  sentence.  He  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  reputation,  but  without  having 
become  reconciled  with  his  "colleagues".  Bordeu  belonged  to  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  inoculation.  His  chief  works  were  entitled  "R^cherches  auatomique^ 
sur  les  diff&rentes  positions  des  glandes  et  sur  leur  action  "  (Paris  1752) ;  *'  Chylifict- 
tionis  historia";  "  Recherches  sur  le  pouls  par  rapport  au.x  crises";  "Dissertation 
sur  les  C»crouelles"  etc. 

Bordeu  maintained  the  existence  of  a  general  life  of  the  body,  which 
resulted  from  the  harmonious  working  of  the  individual  lives  and  indi- 
vidual powers  of  all  its  organs.  The  organs  of  the  body  are  associatol 
with  each  other,  but  each  has  its  definite  functions  as  well  as  position, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  a  creature  within  a  creature,  a  sort  of  archseus.  T\w 
most  important  organs,  however,  are  the  stomacii,  the  heart  and  the  bniin 

—  the  "  Tripod  of  Life ".  These  regulate  the  life  of  the  other  organ>. 
From  them  proceed  sensibility  and  motion,  the  two  chief  phenomena  of 
life,  by  which  the  animal  organism  is  widely  separated  from  inanimate 
objects,  and  to  them  also  return  these  ({ualities  after  the  completion  <>f 
their  circulation  throughout  the  body. 

The  nerve.H  are  the  chief  orgunp,  which,  in  union  with  the  brain  as  their  cenT»r 
and  supplied  by  it  in  th(>  best  manner  |)ossibIe  with  vital  force,  distribute  and  tegulalf 
motion  and  sensution  throughout  the  body,  but  do  not  work  in  conformity  with 
chemical  and  physical  laws.  The  stomach  presides  over  nutrition,  the  hf-art 
propels  the  blood  and  chyle  throughout  th«'  body.     Health  is  the  undisturbed  i-ir 

relative  to  .syringes  and  clysterization,  among  the  rest  the  following  witty  epitapli 
upon  an  apothecary : 

**Ci-git  (|\ii  pour  uii  quart  d'  Ov\i 
S'  agcnouillait  devant  nn  cu."  vU.) 
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culation  of  motion  and  sensation  from  and  to  the  three  centres  of  the  body.  There 
is,  however,  no  such  thing  as  absolutely  perfect  health,  for  it  fluctuates  from  moment 
to  moment.  There  is  only  as  near  an  approximation  as  possible  to  a  uniform  cir- 
culation of  the  kind  mentioned.  The  greater  or  less  perfection  of  this  circulation 
occasions  in  individuals  the  differences  of  temperament.  Secretions  and  excretions, 
sleep  and  waking,  muscular  activity,  the  employment  of  the  external  and  internal 
senses,  all  are  subordinated  to  these  three  chief  organs,  and  are  sustained  and  main- 
tained by  these.  —  The  glands  are  of  special  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  body. 
Their  secretion  always  originates  from  a  nervous  excitation  ;  indeed  the  nerves  close 
and  open,  as  it  were,  the  pores  of  the  glands. 

In  pathology  Bordeu  laid  great  weight  upon  the  crises.  Every 
disease,  having  passed  through  the  stadium  of  irritation  and  coction,  is 
decided  by  such  a  crisis.  Correspondingly,  therefore,  diseases  may  be 
compared  with  glandular  activity.  Crises  too,  for  the  most  part,  proceed 
from  the  glands.  From  the  importance  which  Bordeu  ascribed  to  the 
latter  organs  he  was  led  to  lay  down  the  existence  of  salivarj-,  milk, 
bilious,  urinary,  spermatic,  lachrymal,  perspiratory  etc.  cachexia. 

Borden's  theory  of  the  pulse  is  worthy  of  remark. 

It  was  influenced  by  that  of  the  Spaniard  Franc.  Solano  de  Luquez  (1GH5-I73bj, 
born  at  Montilla  near  Cordova,  died  a  practising  physician  in  Antequera.  The 
latter  had  discovered  the  "  dicrotic  "  pulse,  which  he  considered  prognostic  of  nasal 
haemorrhage.     His  doctrine  was  made  known  by  .James  Nihell,*  a  physician  of  Cadiz. 

Bordeu  laid  down  a  critical  and  non-critical,  a  simple-critical  and 
compound-critical  pulse.  Next  he  distinguished  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
pulse,  separated  by  the  diaphragm.  The  superior  again  is  divided  into 
nasal,  tracheal  and  thoracic ;  the  inferior  into  gastric,  renal,  uterine, 
seminal  etc.  The  uterine  pulse  indicates  the  approach  of  menstruation  ; 
the  renal,  speedy  urination  etc. 

Of  c<»urse  even  such  doctrines  found  their  f<)ll(>M;rri«,  as  well  as  hoarty  opponents, 
and  the  latter  wfre  the  special  occasion  of  Honieu's  expulsion  from  the  Faculty. 

Bordeu's  therapeutics  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  the  crises,  which,  in 
chronic  diseases,  where  they  do  not  so  readily  appear  of  themselves  as  in 
acute,  he  favored  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  among  which  the  mineral 
waters  of  the  Pyrenean  springs  were  particularly  useful. 

Bordeu's  most  intinnite  frien<l.  tlie  Gascon  Lr.uls  de  la  Caze  (lT0i»-17G5),  found 
in  the  diaphragm  and  the  iiKMnlirances  of  the  brain,  and  generally  in  the  cellular 
structures  to  which  Borden  ascribed  "  tonus  ',  the  chief  seat  of  vital  activity,  and  he 
hold  that  from  Adam  down  the  semen  contaimtl  ihe  archetype  of  mankind,  just  as 
liouchnt  has  done  in  more  recent  times,  tlionjjh  the  latter  ^lives  another  name  to  the 
matter.  Henri  Fouquet  (1727 -IsOtl)  elaborjited  especially  Bor<leu's  doctrine  of  the 
pulse  and  even  assumed  a  '  skin  piil.-e '  ,  whicli  indicated  sweating,  'J'he  same 
doctrine  was  professed  by  Ign.  .los.  WtMsch  •  17157-177;)),  a  professor  in  Moscow,  and 
eveji  b.v  C.  G.  Gruner. 

The   god-father,   as   well   as   the    most    important   representative   of 

1.  James  Nihell  was  an  Irishman,  practisinjx  in  (.'adiz,  who  had  familiarized  himself 
with  the  views  of  Solano,  and  published  them  (London,  1741)  in  a  treatise  dedi- 
cated to  Kichavd  Mead.    (H. ) 
-in 
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."  Vitalism  ",  was  Paul  Jos.  Barthez  (1734-1806)  of  Montpellier,  a  man  of 
as  ingenious  gifts  as  he  was  eager  for  knowledge  and  desirous  of  truth. 

In  the  preparatory  Bchools  Bartiiez  at  the  age  of  ten  years  had  proven  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  his  teachers,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them.  He 
first  stndied  theolog}',  but  in  his  sixteenth  year  exchanf^ed  this  for  medicine,  which 
he  studied  first  in  his  native  city  and  then  in  Paris.  At  the  close  of  his  course  be 
went  on  a  military  campaign,  was  then  made  editor  of  the  "Journal  des  Savants". 
And  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  became  a  professor  at  Montpellier,  whose  medical 
faculty  acquired  great  reputation  from  his  presence.  Dissatisfied  with  medicine. 
Barthez  next  devoted  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  in  1780  had  attained  the  position 
of  counsellor  of  justice,  when  he  abandoned  this  career  also  and  turned  his  energies 
next  to  the  stud}-  of  philosophy.  In  1785,  however,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
•chancellor  at  Montpellier,  an  office  which  ministered  to  his  vanity  and  inordinate 
ambition.  During  the  Revolution  he  associated  himself  with  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  when  the  Faculties  gave  place  to  the  Schools  he  was  not  reappointed,  so  that  he 
practised  until  179G  in  Narbonno  and  Toulouse.  Sub.sequently  he  returned  to 
Montpellier  and  was  appointed  consulting  physician  by  Napoleon  in  1802.  In  IJ^Oo 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  died  the  year  after  his  arrival.  Barthez  was  the  de  Haen 
of  the  school  of  Montpellier.  His  chief  works  were  entitled:  '*  Oratio  de  principio 
vitali  hominis  "  (1773) ;  "  Nouveaux  Clemens  de  la  science  de  1*  homme":  "  Nouvelle 
mecanique  des  mouveniens  de  1'  homme  et  des  animaux  ":  "  Traite  des  maladitni 
goutteuses".     He  was  a  voluminous  writer. 

Barthez  names  *•  vital  principle  *'  simply  '^  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
of  life  in  the  human  body".  Its  nature  is  unknown,  but  it  is  endowed 
with  motion  and  sensibility  and  is  different  from  the  thinking  mind.  He 
considers  it  something  abstract,  but  yet  allows  to  it  also  the  properties 
of  something  real,  and  endeavors  to  demonstrate  its  existence  (as  Boucbut 
did  that  of  his  "  vitalis  agens")  by  the  i\  posteriori  method.  Plants  like- 
wise possess  it.  This  ''  vital  force  "  is  found  everywhere  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  but  cannot  work  separately  for  any  considerable  period  in 
any  one  of  those  parts,  being  transferred  speedily  by  sympathy  to  all  the 
others.  From  it  originate  '-the  muscular  and  tonic  forces,  the  general  and 
special  sensitive  forces,  animal  heat  and  the  sympathies." 

Disease  is  the  result  of  an  affection  of  the  vital  force.  Every  disease, 
however,  is  divisible  into  certain  *'  disease  elements  '*,  viewed  as  parts  of  a 
whole,  which  we  call  disease.  These  elements  again  are  divisible  into 
*'  secondary  elements  ".  Thus  inHammation  e.  g.  may  have  even  an  element 
of  a  complicated  fever,  another  element  of  pain,  another  of  irritation  etc. 
These  primary  elements,  considered  in  themselves  and  not  as  parts  of  the 
whole,  i.  e.  "the  disease'',  are  called  '*  status  or  etat",  and  thus  we  speak 
e.  g.  of  the  bilious,  inflammatory,  dynamic  etc.  status.  Descending  to 
details.  Barthez  explains  nervous  diseases  by  an  enfeeblement  **of  tlie 
whole  system  of  powers  of  the  vital  principle  ".  On  the  other  hand,  the 
*•  putrid  f(»v(Ts  "  are  '•  specific  vital  fermentations  tending  to  corruption  *' — 
an  explanation  in  which  humoral  views  manifest  themselves.  The  inter- 
mittent fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  a  special 
force  called  the  ••stability  of  energy  '.  and  finally  the  dangerous  or  malig- 
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nant  (liseases  exbibit  a  diminution  nr  absoltita  loss  of  this  force.  —  Barthez 
laid  great  weight  upon  the  indications  ;  indeed,  in  his  view,  medicine  itself 
is  merely  the  science  of  indications.  Thus  he  became  necessarily  the 
-creator  of  the  "  nataral  analytic  and  empiric  method  of  treatment'*.  The 
first  of  these  consists  in  following  the  hints  of  nature,  e.  g.  giving  an 
umetie  in  cases  of  nausea  ;  the  second  in  seeking  out  the  *'  elciiieuts  of  the 
ilisease"  and  treating  each  of  them  separately;  the  third  removes  diseases 
by  means  of  remedies  learned  from  experience,  including  here  the  specifics, 
The*  last  method  is  to  be  employed  when  the  repariitive  efforts  of  nature 
cannot  effect  the  cure,  and  j^^^hc  analytiis  into  the  *  elements  "  does  not 
succeed.  ^^^B^ 

A<*fin  Charles  Mariroeriie  (^IW  de  Grimund  (1750-17SJ>)  of  Nniites,  profcasor 
at  Montpetlier  ami  leacb^M^  of  Charles  Louis  Uitmas  (1766-1813)  of  Lyons,  nlso  » 
profeflsor  At  Montpelher,  wns  »  pupil  of  llallcr  and   BartHest      He  agsunied  threp 

fuiidauiental    forres :     tlie^vita^L  J-lie   a^fiitpilMtinji   and    'hg_"PPffsintf ^1^  divides 

dl9<^ASf^:$  ifiro  iho*o  which  oHi^iruue  from  modificttlioua  of  these  three  forces,  frora 
chemical,  |dij8tca1  or  vital  changen  In  the  Quids  und  Bolidn,  and  thone  whioh  arise 
from  con.^ittutionnl  predisposition-  The  anrgoon  Anthehne  BnIlhA£iflr  Hichernnd  and 
Fraoc  Chaussier  ( 1740-1  ><2.^i,  professor  of  phyiiiolopy  und  »  j^opular  practitioner  in 
Pwris,  were  "  vitaliste",  tboujth  die  latter  became  anbBpqucntly  ii  partisan  of  Bfongsftia. 
Firmtly  Cabants  whs  ttlso  a  vitali>'t  in  B»rthe3t*s  sense  of  the  ti*rrii, 

In  Germany  the  chief  representative  of  the  so-called  vitalistic  theory, 
ifbich  oomes  frequently  into  collision  with  the  materiaUsm  (force  and 
Tiifltter)  of  the  present  day.  was  the 

i.  Doctrine  of  Vital  Force. 

which  the  ingenious  and  versatile  Juh.  Christian  Keil  (1750-1813)  elabor- 
4itec]  into  a  system,  though  he  was  not  the  first  to  advance  it, 

Rett  waM  born  at  Rhaudr  in  East  Frieslnnd,  where,  after  finiinbinK  hig  studteg  in 
Hall^  nrii]  Gi'ttin^en,  ho  pravtined  for  several  jearK.  He  then^it  18  satd  in  ron- 
«eqiiencii  of  disappointment  in  love  —  wont  to  Halie,  and  there  quillified  himself  for 
ibe  uffice  of  a  privaidocent.  Here  in  1787  be  becami'  prcdVsKor  of  medicine,  and 
continued  to  hold  this  chnir  until  cftUed  in  1810  to  the  same  position  in  Berlin.  In 
\9\'\  ho  undertook  th«  management  of  the  military  hoi^pitiilsfti  Halle  and  Leip2i$f,  bat 
ftoon  tiocciimb<ed  to  typhus  fe\rer.  Hig  chief  works  were;  *'Exprcitntionuni  nnatomicn* 
rum  fiM<;iciilii*t  I-  de  Htruct«ira  nervorum";  "'Ijliprdie  LebtMisltrnft "'  ;  *  TCniwurf  ciner 
ft|ljrrm**ineri  Patholope'* ;  "  TebtT  die  Ei|cene^chaiTen  des  GanirliensyBteniH  nod  scin 
Vi  '.mil   Ci'iitrMlKyfltem '* ;    *' Trber  das  polarischo  Auseinanderweichen  der 

ur>|  V  i«'ij  Nuiurkrafte  in  der  Gebiirmiiiter  /ur  Zeit  der  Sehwanjierschaft  und 
d^ren  Umlauschanu  xijr  Zeit  dec  Geburt  ";  '^Archiv  fftr  Physioloftie''  etc.  Heil's 
%00  w&«  a  physician  in  Colojsnis  thonifb  be  did  not  practice  but  devoted  bi&  whol«^  life 
to  ••xpefimeufi»,  aft*?r  the  manner  f>f  Santoro 

According  tn'Reila  doctrine,  the  *' vital  force"  is  connected  with  form. 
uompositjon  and  original  diversity  of  matter,  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
latter.  By  reason  of  this  dependence  upon  form  and  composition,  and 
during  the  activity  of  the  orojans.  it  is  subject  to  constant  changes  accord- 
ing lo  age,  aeasoDj  the  time  of  day,  habits  etc,  Kach  organ  has  its  own 
speciii]   force,  but  it  is  united   by  s-vinpathy  with  the  rest  of  the  body 
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Besides  the  force  inherent  in,  and  flowing  out  of,  matter,  there  exists 
nothing  but  ideas.     The  final  cause  of  both,  however,  is  inscrutable. 

"The  foundation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  bod}-  which  are  not  ide«i, 
or  which  are  not  associated  with  ideas  as  cause  or  effect,  lies  in  animal  matter,  in  the 
orij^inal  diversity  of  its  fundamental  substance,  and  in  its  composition  and  form." 

But  to  call  forth  the  phenomena  of  vital  force  matter  demands  certain 
—  imponderables  —  such  as  heat,  light,  electricity  and  other  unknown  sub- 
stances, which  unite,  but  are  not  intimately  mixed,  with  it  and  arc  simply 
accidentia.  Organic  nature  has  the  pre-eminence  over  inorganic,  because 
it  possesses  the  capacity  for  generati^M|Md  regeneration.  The  body 
assimilates  foreign  matter  and  gives  to  i^^^n^propriate  form.  A  genu» 
always  creates  the  same  genus  and  thi^^pF  is  immortal.  Individuals 
alone  change.  The  formation  of  the  animal  bo^ly  begins  in  a  formative 
germ,  as  the  result  of  ''  animal  cr3*stallization "  and  attraction.  The 
fundamental  form  of  cr3'stallization  is  the  '-fibre'*,  to  which  belongs 
'•  irritability  ".  that  is  to  say  that  property  of  animal  matter  by  which,  as 
the  result  of  external  irritation,  it  of  its  own  motion  changes  its  present 
condition.  The  cause  of  irritability  is  again  form  and  composition.  The 
irritations  for  each  organ  must  be  specific,  corresponding  to  the  powers  of 
the  organ.  The  grade  of  irritability  alone  varies.  Disease  is  an  aberratioD 
of  form  and  composition. 

"Changes  of  composition  are  the  basis  of  all  the  manifold  phenomena  in  rtm- 
ditions  of  health  and  disease,  and  in  these  lies  the  pro.\imate  cause  of  diseaiif.« 
Remedies  are  effective  only  so  far  as  they  remove  the  morbid  chanf^es  of  compoi^itinn 
and  establisih  healthy  ones." 

Ueifs  theory  of  fever  —  febrile  in  his  view  was  synonomous  with  "acute"  — i* 
still  recojrnized  at  the  present  day.  He  also  rendered  service  to  the  theory  of  inllaoi- 
mation,  which  latter  he  declared  a  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  that  is  of  the  capil- 
laries and  vascular  plexus  found  between  the  larper  arteries  and  veins.  His  chief  and 
most  endurinj^  service,  however,  was  rendered  to  p.sychiatry,  especially'  its  practical 
department,  inasmuch  as  he  pleaded  for  the  abolishment  of  mediaeval  maltreatment 
In  later  days  he  changed  over  to  natural-philosophical  views,  of  which  the  idea* 
already  adduced  must  be  considered  the  precursors.  He  then  identiBed  the  vitti 
process  with  ^^alvanism :  it  is  a  potentized  <:alvani8m.  Irritability  and  sensibiliiT 
correspond  to  the  poles,  the  former  to  the  positive,  the  latter  to  the  neisative  pole. 
Every  organ  manifests  "polarity".  The  diaphragm  is  the  indifferent  point  ofthf 
body.  "Tension"  prevails  everywhere  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter  and 
beings,  and  between  these  and  the  external  world.  Death  arises  from  an  electric 
shock,  b}'  which  a  neutralization  of  the  "tensions"  is  accomplished  etc. 

A  numbtT  of  the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  llotfmann,  Ilaller,  Brown  and  of 
the  vitalistic  system  arc  found  in  the 

k.  System  of  E.  Darwin, 

which  appeared  in  1794.     Erasmus  Darwin  (1731-1802) 
was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  {Studied  in  Edinburgh.     Subsequently  he  practised 
in  Lichfield,  Radbourne  and  Derby,  and  distinguished  himself,  not  only  as  a  physiciio. 
but  also  as  a  poet,  philosopher  and  physiologist.     He  was  the  friend  of  James  Watt, 
the  creator  of  our  modern  industrial  and  commercial  advancement  (aad  of  modero 
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pauperism).  Darwin  in  1788  sung  Watt's  labors  as  those  of  a  new  Columbus :  "Soon 
will  the  power  of  steam  bear  the  fleet  carriage  along  the  road,  soon  will  it  bear  the 
bark,  with  certain  course,  through  the  billows.  Probably  too  it  will,  like  the  eagle, 
bear  a  new  car  through  the  kingdom  of  air  on  the  nimble  pinions  of  the  wind  to 
remote  bounds*',  all  of  which  has  been  literally  fulfilled.  Of  Darwin's  life  it  is  said 
that  by  his  practice  and  two  fortunate  marriages  he  became  wealthy,  "  ale  much  and 
drank  nothing  but  water".  His  chief  work  was  entitled  "Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of 
Organic  Life"  (1794). 

According  to  Darwin  there  are  two  fundamental  substances ;  spirit 
and  matter.  The  principle  of  life  is  motion,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds: 
vital  movements  due  to  ext^tfjjjkirritation,  e.  g.  the  movement  of  the  blood 
and  locomotion ;  primordi^^Hpements ;  chemical  movements.  In  the 
body  there  exist  sensorial  iBIWibrous  movements.  The  former  include 
the  senses  and  the  nerves,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the  vital  spirit, 
which  are  not  lacking  even  in  plants,  and  express  themselves  as  irritability 
(whose  action  is  irritation),  sensibility  (sensation),  will-power  (volition)  and 
the  power  of  association  (association).  The  fibrous  movements  may  be 
movements  of  irritation,  sensation,  volition  and  association.  The  varieties 
of  disease  are  homonymous  with  these  four  categories,  and  each  of  them 
has  again  subordinate  divisions.  Remedies  are  divided  into  those  which 
sustain  the  movements  of  irritation,  those  which  increase  them,  those 
which  restore  them,  and  finally  those  which  diminish  them. 

A  degeneration  of  the  doctrine  of  vital  force,  or  rather  an  illusion  genetically 
dependent  upon  the  latter,  and  (where  any  effect  is  manifest)  to  be  referred  to  hypno- 
tism or  hysteria,  is  the  silly  theory  of 

L  Animal  Magnetism, 

which  attained  among  the  great  and  small,  the  educated,  or  rather  miseducated  and 
uneducated,  a  following  which  would  be  incomprehensible,  did  we  not  know  the 
tendency  of  mankind  to  the  marvellous.  It  must  be  ascribed  to  that  inclination 
which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  religious  extravagances,  its  most  common  mani- 
festation in  such  cognate  and  silly  phenomena  as  animal  magnetism.  Witchcraft 
and  magic,  thousand-formed,  thousand-nrmed,  "widely'  diffused  and  old  as  the  human 
race,  as  they  were  the  first,  so  will  they  be  also  the  last  forms  of  the  healing  art! 
They  are  continuall}'  renewed  under  new  forms  adapted  to  the  time  —  for  us  under 

the  guise  of  science  and  called  Mesmerism Even  in  the  family  of  the 

educated  physician  the  private  advice  of  the  old  washerwoman  possesses  more  value 
than  his  own  art"  (Chemisso).^  Such  expressions  from  time  to  time  rise  to  the  pro- 
portion of  spiritual  epidemics.  They  have  always  appeared  especially  during  and 
after  periods  of  political  disturbance,  misfortune,  over-excitement  and  niiseducation 
in  the  higher  strata  of  society,  and  spread  thence  to  the  masses,  and  have  always 
stood  too  in  causative  connexion  with  the  internal  development  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
Franz  Anton  Mesmer  (1734-1815),  of  the  village  of  Itznang,  near  Radolfzell  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  was  originally  (like  almost  all  such  enthusiasts)  merely  a 
partial  victim  of  this  romantic  yearning.     Subsequently,  however,  he  posed  as  the 


An  earlier  remark  of  the  same  author  is  still  true  :  '*!  wish  to  give  offence  to  no 
one :  bat  who  will  deny  that  even  to-day,  in  an  enlightened  city  like  Berlin, 
more  diseases  are  treated  with  charms  or  sympathetic  and  miraculous  remedies, 
than  are  entrusted  to  tl>e  care  of  the  scientific  physician?'*  (Keise  um  die  Welt). 
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apostle  of  a  new  doctrine,  designed  to  famish  a  living:  for  its  founder,  and  BdaUj 
ended  as  a  simple  "  impostor".  He  had  studied  in  Vienna,  where,  in  bis  gradnatinj: 
thesis  (probably  at  the  mystic  suggestion  of  de  Haen),  he  had  already  occupied  him- 
self with  the  influence  of  the  planets  upon  man  and  with  the  use  of  the  naturftl 
magnet.  The  latter  he  subsequently  employed  in  his  practice,  but  he  likewise  found 
that  the  simple  hand  was  effective  —  a  member  which,  as  an  organ  of  sense,  the 
thenrgic  professor  Leupoldt  of  Erlangen  believed  to  be  associated  with  the  mind,  and 
therefore  specially  adapted,  not  only  for  blessing  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  bot 
also  for  the  strengthening  of  personal  relations,  particularly  between  individaals  of 
different  sexes,  with  or  without  reference  to  sexual  life.  Mesmer,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  that  the  magnetic  '^fluidum"  (seminale?)  existing  everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  and  of  course  in  man  likewise,  overflowed  from  the  hand  with  a  healing 
influence  upon  others,  and  that  the  sick  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  influence. 
In  the  year  1774  he  published  his  experiments  and  travelled  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  Returning  from  his  travels,  he  erected  a  private  institution,  where  in  the 
beginning  he  discreetly  treated  only  fidgety  and  blind  maidens  and  old  simpletonr. 
His  deception,  however,  was  unmasked  by  a  commission  appointed  b}*  Maria  Theresa, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Vienna  within  24  hours.  This  martyrdom  recom- 
mended him  in  Paris,  where  he  came  in  1778.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  win 
over  to  his  views  d'  Eslon,  ordinary  physician  of  the  count  d'  Artois,  and  a  member 
of  the  Faculty,  who,  to  Mesmer's  chagrin,  began  at  once  to  magnetize  on  his  own 
account.  The  thing  became  fashionable,  and  an  effort  was  now  made  to  obtain  u. 
number  of  suitable  witnesses  by  all  sorts  of  underhand  practices.  This  plan,  however, 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  two  companions  fell  out  with  each  other.  Mesmer  went  for 
a  long  timo  to  Spaa,  but  returned  when  a  respectable  number  of  students  had  bei-n 
obtained  in  Paris.  These  he  undertook  to  instruct  in  magnetization  at  the  rate  «t' 
100  louisd'or  a  head.  For  the  elevation  of  the  whole  he  founded  the  **  Order  cf 
Harmony"  and  established  so-called  "baquets",  i.  e.  magnetic  tubs,  half  filled  with 
sulphurated  water  and  all  kinds  of  ingredient.s,  from  which  projected  iron  conductor«. 
Upon  these  conductors  hung  a  ring,  with  which  the  conclave,  whose  members  joined 
hands,  placed  themselves  in  contact.  D'  Eslon  had  similar  tubs  and  a  "Crisis  Hall'- 
At  these  sennccs  Mesmer  was  clad  in  lilac-colored  clothing  and  reinforced  the  action 
of  the  tub  b}'  looks,  gesture.^,  playing  upon  the  harmonica  and  touching  the  patients 
with  a  wand  or  with  his  Angers.  If  any  one,  'chiefly  a  lady",  had  a  "crisis",  she 
was  at  once  borne  to  the  crisis-chamber  by  Mesmer  himself,  and  during  the5e  feminine 
crises  he  alone  was  permitted  to  enter  the  room,  as  he  only  had  success  in  their 
"treatment".  The  seances  were  very  popular,  and  in  a  short  time  broDght  Mesv^r 
in  40.000  francs.  The  charlatan  was  able  to  deceive  even  the  queen,  and  when  be 
threatened  to  deprive  France  of  his  presence  she  had  him  offered  a  salary  of  4O.00(^ 
francs  to  instruct  physicians  in  his  art.  Hut  the  wily  fellow  declined  to  enter  into  the 
bargain.  In  the  year  I7H3  an  old  simpleton  again  wrote  an  article  extolling  Mesmer 
as  a  worker  of  miracles,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  commission  of  investigatioo. 
so  often  desired  by  his  ill-wishers,  was  appointed,  and  its  adverse  decision,  together 
with  some  important  preliminary  events,  drove  Mesmer  from  the  field.  During  the 
Revolution  he  lost  part  of  his  wealth,  and  in  179S  he  returned  again  to  Paris.  Bat  hi^ 
day  had  passed,  and  thenceforth  until  his  death  he  lived  forgotten,  sometimes  mi  Frauen* 
feld  inThurgau.  sometimes  in  Con.stance,  and  finally  in  Meersburgon  Lake  Constance. 
Just  as  the  lustre  of  animal  magnetism  began  to  appear  two  noble  brothers 
Puysegur,  —  faith  and  superstition  are,  indeed,  aristocratic,  for  they  maintain  ignor- 
ance and  obedience — established  in  southern  PVance  a  mongrel  sort  of  maf^netisation. 
practised  after  the  style  of  the  Druids  in  the  open  air  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
forests.    They,  however,  made  no  effort  to  produce  violent  crises^  but  sought  by  gvntW 
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**  niaiiipuljitions  to  produce  agreenble  fratnea  of  mind",  terrninAting  finally  in  olair* 
vojratice.  In  17H.>  they  titsn  «^$tubtigiie<}  branch  associatiohB  in  Strassburjz.  In  France 
Virey,  Ix)mbard  and  others  were  opponents  of  the  deluaion. 

Two  jears  later,  ihronvtb  the  "prophet"  Lavater,  the  crny,f  reached  Gfrnmnj. 
Here  the  physicians  of  Bremen,  including  especially  Arnold  Wienholl  ilT4H-lH04) 
and  OlberH  11T.>H-1S|(I),  the  discoverer  of  the  asteroids  '*  Pallas  *'  and  "Vesta", 
headed  the  line.  Tbt^y  were  followed,  amonR  others,  by  Eberh  Gnielin  ilT5?l-'180U), 
J.  N.  Pezold,  Jnh.  Heinnecken,  Job.  Lor  Biickmann.  who  even  edited  an  **Archiv 
fiir  thienscben  Magnetismus"  ^eveij  Alex,  von  Bnmboldl  inclined  to  this  theory), 
A.  K  Ki'axh.T  (horn  17S4).  who  asserted  the  polar  behavior  of  the  magnetiser  to  I  he 
aomuarobulist,  in  which  the  formor  rep^t^'!<?nted  the  positive  and  active,  the  latter,  the 
negative  and  pn*sive  pole;  C  Chr,  Woll'urt,  U77H-18B2),  professor  A.  F.  Kliige  (a 
special  Berlin  authority  on  aniraal  magnetism,  whose  "*Versuch  oiner  Darsiellung  des 
aninialen  Mngnetij^mus''  was  printed  as  often  as  Virchow's  '^Cellulorpalhobiiie") 
and  Hufeland  iij  Berlin;  the  nataral-philo^ophlcal  physicians  Escbenmayer,  Kiesef 
and  Xasse,  th**  ftirmer  of  whom  even  driveletl  about  a  "spiritual  generation"  betw^'en 
the  maifnetiaer  and  thr  magnetised;  Watth^r,  professor  in  Landshut.  the  eminvnt 
snrgeon  .f.  KnnemosiT  (!787-lH'>n,  who,  howevtr,  took  up  the  matter  mare  from  »he 
pbyjiical  ^tand'point .  J.  C.  Fassavant  in  Frankfort-ou-the-Main  ;  Ritgen  in  Gies^At-n^ 
who  ** magnetized"  young  nurses  particularly  r  Franz.  Ant,  Nick  nTH(V-1832)  in 
Stattgart;  Job.  Jul  Vosa  (1768-1814*2),  and  ninny  others  down  to  the  very  assistant!)^ 
of  the  apothecaries.  Oothe  thought:  *'The  mutter  is  neither  entire  nonsense,  nor  yet 
absolote  deception.  Only  the  men  who  devote  their  attention  to  it  are  very  imspicions 
cbaracters  to  me:  mountebanks,  great  lordji,  propliels,  alt  niun  who  like  to  boast  on 
very  slight  grounds  '*  etc. 

Among  the  oppon««nts  of  magnetism  were  th*»  judicious  StieglitK,  one  of  the 
clearest  bead^  that  ever  cultivated  thi;  medical  sciences;  Hensler,  Ffaffetc,  incloding 
the  best  physicians.     Stiegtit^.  was  an»wered  bj  Wolfait  and  J.  E,  L.  Ziernjann, 

Tbefte  myettic  medical  doctrines  were  continued  by  JuEtinu^  Kerner  (1786-1^62)^ 
Cbriat.  Gollf.  Nees  von  Bsenbeck  (177<i-1858^,  oi"  Erlmcb  in  tJie  Odenwald,  and  Job. 
KepotQ.  von  liingaeia  (1785-1880)  of  Munich,  an  ingenious  roan,  but  Biyik  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  l^th  century  and  tb<^  romance  of  the  llHb.  and  through  the  influence 
of  both  a  devoted  Catholic,  whi  thought:  "Since  disease  is  originally  the  r^'sult  of 
jrtti,  it  is  incomparably  safer  ubt»u|:li  uccording  to  experience  not  always  indispens- 
able) that  the  physician  and  patifut  should  purify  themselves  before  beginning 
treatment  \  and  the  Church  accordingly  supplies  tb<^  necegsAry  distnfi'Ctants  in 
aaricatar  confession  etc.  In  a  somewhat  extensive  practice,  however,  these  measorea 
cannot  be  very  well  employed.  We  should  also  mention  Albert  Steinbeck,  Wvrner 
and  others  —  proof  enough  that  even  down  to  our  own  skeptical  age  the  spirit-world 
bae  hannted  mf»dicine,  Under  this  bead  falU  too  the  "Od"  ol  biiron  Karl  von  Reicheti- 
bach  (died  1869),  the  discoverer  of  parnflin  and  creasotrs  'I'lu'  "Od"  was  something 
between  maunetism  and  **lectricity.  appreciabli'  tmly  thronub  ih*"  nervi'8.  The  most 
recent  manifestation,  however,  is  the  modern  "  Spirittialism'\  which  counts  it^  frllow- 
I  even  lo-day  among  nobles,  humbugs  (an  Austriun  archduke  in  18?4  outdid  both) 
I  even  profeseors.     Hence  the  rehabilitation  of  Mearaeriam^  in  the  form  of  *'  metal^ 


The  ''  Hypnotism  "  of  the  present  day  is  Imt  a  rehabilitation  of  Mesmerism,  in  so 
far  as  it  la  recommended  therapcutieidly  <for  male  and  female  hysteria,  nocturnal 
Incontinence  of  urine,  onanism,  sexual  exccsst^s,  dlpsotnania,  the  abuse  of  tobacco 
etc.).  Since  Uhas  been  employed  to  prevent  the  intijirinption  of  laying  in  hens^ 
It  will,  doubtless,  eu'  long  prove  itself  eftlcaciuus  against  stvi rill ty  In  women,  It 
la  even  recommended  in  educational  nmtti^rs  (De  la  t<nj;ge*^tion  et  de  sn^s  applica- 
tions i^  la  pMttgogie,  Paris,  1B»h.  Bi''rillonj. 
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loseopy  ",  according  to  the  claim  of  the  physiolojc'ist  Schiflf  (1879),  put  on  the  airs  of  a 
"  science". 

[In  Enf^land  the  vagaries  of  Mesmer  at  first  excited  little  attention.  JaiDes 
Graham,  a  physician  of  Edinburgh,  did,  indeed,  establish  in  1780  a  gorgeous 
"  Templum  i'Esculapio  Sacrum"  or  "  Temple  of  Health  "  in  London,  and  for  some 
time  carried  on  successfully  a  pgantic  system  of  impostures.  But,  on  the  bursting  of 
this  bubble,  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism  seems  to  have  boon  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  other  delusions.  In  France,  however,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Foissac.  a  new 
commission  to  investigate  the  subject  was  appointed  in  1H25.  and  their  report,  which 
gave  a  qualified  endorsement  to  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  animal  magnetism, 
was  published  in  1831.  This  report  was  translated  into  English  and  published  by 
J.  C.  Colquhoun  in  1833,  and,  with  the  "  Isis  revelata"  of  the  same  author,  published 
in  1836,  served  to  arouse  the  attention  of  Enjzlish  physicians  to  the  subject  John 
Ashburncr  of  London  studied  the  subjects  of  animal  magnetism  and  spiritualism  in 
1834.  Herbert  Mayo,  the  eminent  physiologist  and  surgeon  of  Middlesex  Hospitml, 
wrote  an  "magnetic  sleep"  in  1837,  and  advocated  mesmerism  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  cost  him  his  position  and  finally  drove  him  from  London,  and  John  Elliotson 
(1788-1868),  professor  of  medicine  in  the  London  University,  was  forced  from  the 
same  cause  to  resign  his  position  in  1838.  The  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  sutject 
of  animal  magnetism  was  due,  however,  to  the  researches  of  James  Braid  (1795-18(i0) 
of  Manchester,  whose  experiments  were  published  in  1842,  and  whose  work  entitled 
"Neurypnology"  etc.  appeared  in  1843.  To  him  we  owe  also  the  word  "hypnotism", 
a  condition  the  phenomena  of  which  were  subsequently  called  by  Durand  de  Gros 
"Braidism".  —  Among  the  more  important  writers  upon  this  subject  in  England  we 
may  mention :  Daniel  Noble  of  Manchester  (1845);  the  eminent  savant  and  arctic 
explorer  Rev.  Dr.  William  Scoresby  (17M0-1H67),  whose  '*  Zoistic  Magnetism" 
appeared  in  1849;  John  Forbes  (1K45) ;  William  Gregory  (1803-1863),  the  eminent 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  who  translated  in  1850  the  "Physikaliscb- 
physiologische  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Dynamide  des  Magnetismus"  (1849)  of 
Hiron  Reichenbach ;  John  Hughes  Bennett  (1H12-1875),  professor  of  medicine  io 
Edinburgh;  Andrew  Buchanan;  Alexander  Wood;  and  still  more  recently  the 
eminent  physiologist  William  B.  Carpenter  (died  1H85)  and  Henry  Maudsley. 

In  the  United  States  the  subject  has  apparently  aroused  little  professional 
interest,  though  it  has  been,  of  course,  exploited  by  popular  lectures  and  **cranks"  of 
hijih  and  low  degree.  -It  is,  however,  worth}-  of  mention  that  Robert  Wilson  Gibbet 
( l><09-1866),  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  the  University  of  South  Carolins, 
published  a  lecture  on  **The  magnetismus  of  the  human  body  "  in  1843.     (H.)] 

The  following  theories  must  be  regarded  as  the  direct  precursorB  of 
the  systems  and  schools  of  the  19th  century.  We  shall  first  exhibit  briefly 
the 

m.  Chemical  and  Physical  Theories. 
a.  The  Pulooistic  Theory 

is  merely  a  theory  of  animal  heat.  According  to  this  theory  the  free  heat  existing 
in  the  inspired  air  is  incorporated  with  the  body  by  means  of  respiration,  and  at  the 
same  time  Stahl's  "  phlogiston "  is  withdrawn  from  the  blood.  Heat  is  also  snb- 
stituted  for  the  **  phlogiston '".  The  skin  effects  the  same  interchange.  —  Diseaset, 
according  to  this  theory,  originate  from  the  appropriation  of  too  much  or  too  little 
hent,  or  from  too  great  or  too  little  excretion  of  phlogiston.  Pure  i.  e.  "dephlogistic* 
ated  "  air  was  recommendi'd  as  a  remedy. 

This  view  was  taught  —  for  chemists  already  claimed  a  voice  in  medicine  —  by 
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Joseph  Priestley  and  Adair  Crawford  (1749-1795).  On  the  other  hand,  £dward  Rigby 
(1747-1821)  transferred  phlogistification  to  the  stomach,  and  held  that  in  digestion 

free  heat  originated,  which  was  exhaled  by  the  skin.  If  this  exhalation  was  disturbed 
skin  eruptions  etc.  occurred.     To  this  theor}'  was  opposed  the 

,S.  Antiphlogistic  Theory 

of  Christoph  Girtanner  (1760-1800),  professor  in  Gottingen,  a  famous,  but  not  entirely 
reliable  author  on  syphilis.  According  to  this  theory,  the  newly  discovered  oxygen 
—  madical  systeraatists  never  leave  anything  new  unutilized  —  as  the  proper  "  prin- 
■ciple  of  irritability",  passed  for  the  "  vital  force".  Disease  depends  upon  the  appro- 
priation of  too  much  or  too  little  oxygen.  The  causes  of  disease  disturb  the  normal 
relations  of  this  appropriation.  From  lack  of  oxygen  appropriated  in  respiration, 
ami  whose  action  in  the  body  Lavoisier,  as  we  know,  had  identified  with  combustion, 
arise  scorbutus  (according  to  Th.  Trotter,  1761-1832,  of  Edinburgh),  putrid  fever, 
syphilis,  obesity,  lethargy  etc.:  from  its  excess,  consumption  (according  to  Th. 
Beddoes,  1754-1808,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Oxford).  Hence  he  recommended 
breathing  foul  (!)  air  (of  stables),  an  idea  which  still  haunts  the  heads  of  patients  and 
even  of  some  physicians.  (At  the  present  day  it  is  the  fashion  to  send  tuberculous 
patients  to  mountainous  regions,  where  they  die  a  little  more  slowly).  G.  Christian 
Reich  (1769-1848),  professor  of  medicine  in  Berlin,  in  1800  constructed  his  theory  of 
fever  upon  "  an  abnormal,  general  separation  and  reunion  of  the  simplest  constituents 
of  the  body,  effected  by  unnatural,  absolute  or  relative,  local  or  general  diminution 
of  the  oxygen".  A  universal  remedy  for  fevers  was,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  the 
4icids.  On  the  other  hand  Jac.  Fidelis  Ackermann  (1765-1815)  of  Rudesheiro,  pro- 
fessor in  Mayence,  Jena  and  Heidelberg,  sought  in  his  later  years  the  fundamental 
<!;iiise  of  life  in  the  exchange  of  oxygen,  carbon  and  caloric.  Ackermann  was  a 
pupil  of  Sommering,  and  in  1804  was  called  from  Jena  to  Heidelberg.  At  the  outset 
he  was  an  unprejudiced  physician,  free  from  all  tendency  to  theories.  In  Heidelberg 
lie  organized  an  ambalatory  clinic  and  a  policlinic.  He  improved  the  instruction  in 
nnatomy,  and  from  1807  forward  -  ho  was  also  tencher  of  anatomy^ —  he  had  dissec- 
tions performed,  a  thing  wiiich  had  not  been  customary  in  Heidelberg  before  his  day. 
Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  (1764-1831)  of  New  York  believed-  all  "infectious,  and 
several  other  diseases"  dependent  upon 

y.  Oxidized  Nitbocien  Gas 

('*  gaseous  oxyd  of  azote  or  nitrogene"),  in  opposition  to  wliom  in  171)8  (after  Ant. 
Fran9oi8  Fourcroy,  1755-1809,  had  made  a  more  judicious  use  of  chemistry)  J.  B.  T. 
Baumes  (died  1815,  "  Essai  d'un  systeme  chimique  de  la  science  de  \  homnie"),  pro- 
fessor in  Montpellier,  in  his 

o.  Generalized  Ciiymismi's. 

adopted  five  classes  of  diseases:  the  oxygenated,  calorified,  h.vdrogeiiized.  nitrogen- 
ized  and  phosphorized,  with  the  subordinate  clas.<es  of  super-oxygenated  (inflnmma- 
torj'  and  convulsive  conditions),  super-calorifitd  (luuniorrhapes  etc.).  de-oxvgenated 
(diabetes,  rickets,  scurvy,  chlorosis  etc.),  de-calorifiod  idiseases  which  pr(  duce  weak- 
ness and  debility)  etc.,  etc.  An  especial  influen(;e  upon  the  medical  theory  of  the 
fiatural-philosophical  school  of  the  19th  century  (as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case 
of  Reil)  was  obtained  bj'  electricity  or  the  newly  discovered  ( I7?<9; 


1.  Tiedemann  was  called  to  Heidelberg  in  IHlG  us  the  first  pure  professor  of  anatomy 

and  physiology.    It  was  not  until  1847  that  a  new  anatomical  institute  was  erected, 
after  Henle  had  succeeded  Tiedemann  as  anatomist  in  1H44. 

2.  Uis  views  were  published  in  1795.    (H.i 
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£.  Galvamsm. 

It  was  coDHidered  the  genuine  "  vital  force" :  the  positive  iK>le  was  identified  «itfa 
"  irritability'*,  the  negative  with  ''sensibilitv".  and  the  theorj  was  carried  so  far  a< 
to  declare  man  the  irritating  and  active  pole,  woman  the  sensitive  and  passive. 
Galvani  himself  had  located  the  seat  of  electricity  in  the  brain,  and  held  that  bj 
means  of  the  nerve-tabes  (the  nerves  were  at  that  time  believed  to  be  hollow)  it 
reached  the  whole  body  and  especially  the  muscles,  producing  in  them  contracticn 
analogous  to  the  accidentally  discovered  twitchin^s  of  the  frog.  Disturbance  of  the 
currents  occasioned  disease.  Galvanistic  views  were  embraced  by  C.  H.  Pfaff.  who 
first  showed  the  influence  of  the  direction  of  the  current  upon  the  activity  of  tht- 
frog's  leg,  if  electrically  excited  through  the  nerve;  Alex,  von  Humboldt  (1769-1859  . 
who  demonstrated  that  the  animal  organs  were  sources  of  electricity ;  J.  W.  Bitter 
(1776-1810),  professor  in  Munich,  and  others.  The  exaggerated  ( natural-philosophicab 
theoretic  estimation  of  the  pole  etc.  was  the  work  of  Reil :  Christian  Leopold  Reinhold 
(1769-1809),  Georg  Prochaska  ( 1749-1820),  who  was  the  first  to  assert  the  distinction 
between  the  centrifugal  or  motor,  and  the  centripetal  or  sensitive,  nerve-roots,  a  fact 
afterwards  established  by  Sir  Charles  Bell;  Joach.  Dietrich  Brandis  (1762-1846),  firrt 
physician  to  the  baths  in  Duisburg,  then  a  professor  in  Kiel,  and  finally  ordinarj 
physician  in  Copenhagen;  Chr.  Ludw.  Treviranus  (died  1864)  in  Bonn,  and  others. 
C.  H.  E.  Bischoff  (1781-1861;  father  of  the  anatomist,  physiologist  and  famoQ.^ 
embryologist  Th.  L.  W.  von  Bischoff,  1807-1882,  professor  in  Heidelberg,  Giessen  nnd 
Munich),  originally  of  Berlin,  then  a  mystic,  pietistic  professor  and  natural  philoso- 
pher in  Bonn,  and  C.  J.  C.  Grapengieser  (Versuch  den  Galvanismus  zur  Heilunu 
einiger  Krunkheiten  anzuwenden.  Berlin,  1801 ;  so  that  Remak  revived  the  use  of 
galvanism,  but  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  practice)  wrote  on  the  practical 
employment  of  galvanism. 

From  its  brilliant  consistency,  its  ingenious  employment  of  certain 
vital  phenomena  and  observations,  its  apparently  complete  novelty  and  its 
ease  of  practical  application. 

n.  The  Brunonlan  System  (1780). 

of  all  the  systems  which  arose  in  the  18th  century,  was  at  all  events  that 
which  exercised  the  most  prolonged  influence  upon  the  19th. 

John  Brown  (1735-1788),  in  spirit,  character  and  fate  a  comrade  of  his  coontri- 
man  Robert  Burns  —  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  of  Dunse  (Lintlaws  or  PreBton^.  a 
villag<;  of  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  even  as  a  child  manifested  brilliant  endowments. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  already  understood  Latin,  but  at  ten  he  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  his  stop-father.  In  consequence  of  his  high  attainments,  however.  Brown 
at  the  a;:e  of  thirteon  was  sent  to  the  Latin  school  in  Dunse,  but  was  compelled  again 
to  leave  school  for  u  long  period  in  order  to  earn  his  daily  bread  as  a  reaper.  S^nm 
after  he  rcooivod  the  api>ointnient  of  an  usher  in  l>nn><*,  and  discharged  the  dntie.*  (f 
this  position  until  his  18th  year,  wheti  ho  took  the  post  of  a  private  tutor.  This 
position  nftor  a  sliort  time  he  ♦•xchanged  (175')i  for  that  of  a  tutor  in  Edinburgh,  in 
onlor  that  he  mi«:ht  be  able  to  study  theology  also.  Here  he  fell  into  such  straits 
theologically  nnd  finnncially.  that  in  1758  ho  was  forced  to  return  to  his  original 
position  as  assistant  teaclior  in  Dunse.  Hut  in  1751>  he  returned  once  more  to  Edin- 
burgh. Hero  he  had  at  one  time  translated  a  thesis  into  Latin  for  a  medical  student, 
and  by  means  of  this  work  was  led  to  the  conclusion  to  become  a  student  of  medicine 
himself.  In  order  to  earn  money  for  his  maintenance  he  at  first  continued  his 
translations,  and  subsequently  composed  dissortationti.  while  he  also  gave  iostmctioa 
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10  Latin  nnd  held  roedicul  *' quakes '.  He  was  permitted  to  attend  kcture&  tree  of 
expense.  In  1761  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  medical  society ,  bat  this  fact,  as  well 
bis  continual  poverty,  did  not  prevent  him  from  livinjj  a  rather  dissolute  life,  iiiid 
indeed  from  marrjing  in  1765  lo  hunt.  He  now  opened  a  bourdini;  and  lodging-honee 
for  students,  but  became  no  raore  respectable  in  his  habits,  and  accordingly  fell  into 
utter  destitution.  In  this  condition  hi-  was  assisled  by  Cullen,  who  had  spranjs  from 
equal  poverty,  and  to  whom  Brown  made  himself  useful  by  his  knowledge  of  Latin^ 
so  that  Cnllen  took  him  us  teucher  for  his  children  and  ;;aye  him  private  inMtructioo 
with  his  pupils.  A  position  in  the  university,  which  Brown  hoped  to  obtain  through 
bis  influence,  CuHen  could  not  or  would  t)0t  procure  for  him,  and  as  ihe  result  of  thiM, 
throui^h  tho  funit  of  both,  an^er  and  aversion  at  once  separated  teacher  and  pupil, 
prot^»;i'  and  benefactor  (1770)/  Brown  now  advanced  in  private  lectures  lire  iheory, 
to  which  he  had  been  led  by  one  of  his  own  attacks  of  gout  thai  disappeared  under 
the  use  of  stimulants,  while  hereiofori^  they  had  always  become  worse  under  a  weak- 
ening treatment.  These  lectures  were  delivered  at  first  to  a  few  diasohjte  but  talented 
students  (1772).  Soon,  however^  Brown  began  to  lan^h  at  tlie  doctrines  of  Cullen  and 
others,  made  loud  boastM,  divided  the  students  into  two  camps  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
belabor  each  other  with  cud>:<.dw,  and  yet  lived  stiti  more  dissolutely,  in  ^pite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  established  a  lodge  of  Freemasona,  had  twice  <  I7»it)  and  1780)  held 
the  presidency  of  the  medical  society*  and  had  received  (177^)  the  degree  of  M.  i), 
from  a  university  (St  Andrew's).  At  last  ho  wsjs  thrown  into  prison  for  dt'bt  (!7hHi. 
His  pupils  bailed  bira  out.  Next  Brown  removed  to  London,  where  fortune  at  first 
seemed  to  smile  upon  him.  He  trained  reputation  and  praoticf*  lutd  was  on  Ihe  point 
of  receivinj^  a  call  to  Berlin  us  physicianin-ordinary*  and  to  Padua  as  a  teacher. 
This,  however,  was  prevonted  b^'  his  enemirs,  in  whose  hands  Brown  himself  placed 
the  Irver^  for  he  continued  his  precedin^r  dissolute  life,  nnd  a^uin  felt  into  prison  for 
debt.  Once  more  his  pupils  and  friends  set  him  at  liberty,  but  he  f?oon  after  died 
from  the  effect*  of  opium,  to  the  inordinate  use  of  which  he  wh«  a  slave,  nud  which 
he  also  pristed  so  hi^jhly  as  a  stimulant  that  his  drunken  expreshion  'Opium,  mehercle, 
oonsedat!"  was  griven  tn  him  as  a  motto.  Bniwn  left  in  absolute  poverty  to  the 
cb«rtty  of  others  a  widow,  four  sons  (includini;  William  Cullen  Brown)  and  four 
ilthtefB.  He  was  manifestly  a  man  of  high  mental  jrifta»  but  morally  dcscrvinji  of 
severest  condemnation;  one  whosr  poverty  did  not  render  him  worthy  of  pity,  for 
he  had  broui^ht  it  upon  himself  and  transmitted  it  to  his  family.  Hi«>  chief  work  was 
entitled  *' Elementa  Medicina-^'  (1780). 

According  to  Brown,  life  is  not  a  natural  i-ondition.  but  an  artiBcial 
and  necewsary  result  of  iiTitiitions  constantly  in  action.  All  living  lieingi*, 
therefore,  tend  constantly  towards  death.  That  iri'itatiuns  ean  coini>td  life 
is  their  cbaracteristic.  Living  beings  loo  are  capable  of  excitability,  which 
is,  indeed,  inscrutable  in  its  nature,  but  its  seat  in  the  muscles  and  the 
medulla  of  the  nerves  may  be  demonstrated  Like  \i&  action*  i,  e.  excit4>- 
ment,  it  is  indivisible  and  undivided.  The  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  take  place  hi  the  body,  wlu^ther  sound  or  rli^eased.  and  eonse- 
f|ucntly  of  life  itself. 

Itritations  are  of  twii  kinds,  extettial  und  internal  To  the  external 
belong  food,  blond,  the  fliildrt  In  general,  warmth,  air  vU\  :  the  functiouH  of 
thought,  feeling,  muscular  afttivity  vU\  are  to  be  considered  internal  irrita- 
tions, which  have  the  8ame  action  as  the  external.  Moreover  irritfitious 
are  general  or  local     ricnoral  irritations  atfiuse  exeitetnent  in   the  whole 
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iKxiy  :  the  local  act  first  of  all  apon  an  individual  part,  and  subeequently 
upon  the  whole  body. 

Health  is  an  intermediate  grade  of  excitement :  disease,  too  high  or 
too  low  a  grade.  The  two  are  not  conditions  substantiall}'  different,  but 
^simple  gradations  of  one  and  the  same  action  upon  the  excitability. 

Diseases  are  divided  into  general  and  local.  General  diseases  extend 
over  the  whole  body,  are  general  from  the  outset,  and  arise  from  an  injai}' 
of  the  general  excitability.  Local  diseases  are  limited  to  one  part,  and,  at 
least  as  a  rule,  remain  thus  limited.  The  latter  too  are  distingaished 
especially  by  the  fact  that  they,  unlike  general  diseases,  are  not  preceded 
by  a  predisposition  (*' diathesis ',  "opportunitas").  By  a  predispositioQ 
is  to  be  understood  a  condition  which  deviates,  indeed,  from  health,  bat  yet 
simulates  the  latter. 

"  Local  diseases:  1.  Organic  diseases,  limited  to  a  part  and  not  accompanied  bj 
a  general  lesion;  e.  g.  burns,  local  poisonings,  laceration  of  the  nerves,  wooDds. 
2.  Organic  diseases  of  the  internal  or  external  parts,  which  have  a  general  lesion  for 
their  consequence;  e.  g.  gastritis,  cystitis,  enteritis,  hysteria,  abortion,  difficult  labor, 
•deep  wounds.  'A.  General  diseases  which  have  degenerated  into  topical  or  local;  e. g. 
suppuration,  pustules,  anthrax,  bubo,  gangrene,  sphacelus,  Fcrolulous  swelling  and 
abcess,  scirrhous  tumor.  4.  Local  diseases  in  which  the  poison  spreads  over  the  body 
and  has  no  influence  upon  the  excitement.  5.  Diseases  in  which  a  poison  penetrates 
-internally  and  disorganizes  the  organs. 

Excitement  is  divided  into  different  grades  according  to  the  degree  of 
action  of  the  irritation.  The  extreme  grades  of  this  scale  are  like  the 
exhaustion  and  accumulation  of  irritability  as  the  result  of  too  great  or  too 
little  power  of  the  irritants,  and  are  death.  The  intermediate  result  is 
ordinarily  weakness  (asthenia),  either  direct  or  indirect.  Direct  asthenift 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  excitability,  accordingly  upon 
too  great  an  accumulation  of  excitability  the  result  of  a  deficiency  of  irri- 
tation. It  is  to  be  removed  by  new  irritations,  which  reduce  that  excess 
to  the  normal  proportion  of  health.  Indirect  asthenia  is  to  be  referred  to 
an  excess  of  irritation,  by  which  excitability  becomes  exhausted.  It  is  to 
be  relieved  by  opposing  a  weaker  irritation  to  the  too  strong  causative 
irritation.  The  grades  of  excitability  are  always  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  excitement.  Moat  diseases  are  dependent  upon  asthenia,  Sthenia  is 
more  rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  and  is  the  result  of  a  less  powerful  irritation. 

Diseases  are  divided  into  Sthenic  and  Asthenic. 

"Sthenic  diseases  are  those  which  are  truly  inflammatory :  a.  Pyrexi«:  peri- 
pneumonia, phrenitis,  small-pox.  measles,  scarlatina,  quinsy,  catarrh.  erysipeUf. 
rheumatism,  synocha:  b.  Apyroxia*:  mania,  insomnia,  obesity  etc. —  (Pyrexia  tre 
those  diseases  in  which  the  pulse  is  irregular,  i 

Asthenic  disca.ses  an*  the  following,  viz.:  a.  Direct  asthenic:  lea n nets,  restleff- 
imnA,  itch,  diabetes,  rhachitis,  haemorrhage,  diarrha>a,  worms,  atrophy,  scorbutnf. 
iiystoria,  gout,  cough,  asthma,  colic,  spasms,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
trismus,  tetanus,  fever  from  the  mildest  up  to  the  plague,  b.  Indirect  asthenic:  the 
plague,  malignant  small-pox.  angina  gangra^nosa,  typhus,  hydrothorax,  consumption. 
dvsenterv"  etc. 
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Brown's  diagnosis  requires  no  special  symptomatology,  but  simply  * 
consideration  of  the  antecedent  injuries  and  the  earlier  condition  of  the 
health,  without  any  distinction  between  local  and  general  diseases.  It 
demands  only  the  determination  of  the  grade  of  diseases  in  accordance 
with  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  acting  irritation.  For  this  purpose 
some  pupils*  of  Brown  drew  up  a  kind  of  barometer  of  disease. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Brunonian  system  of  therapeutics  that  it 
sacrificed  more  human  beings  than  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  combined,  a  statement  which  would  be  credible  onl}'  if  nature 
did  not,  for  the  most  part,  make  up  for  the  faults  of  the  physician.  Like 
the  83^stem  of  Asclepiades,  with  whose  views  (Methodism)  Brown's  doctrine, 
setting  aside  its  change  of  terms,  has  the  greatest  similarity,  the  Brunonian 
system  held  substantially  the  position  that  it  is  not  nature  which  cures  ^ 
diseases,  but  the  phj'sician.  The  latter  must  continue  to  irritate  or  weaken 
until  the  medium  height  of  the  barometer  of  irritation  is  again  reached. 
Of  all  the  therapeutic  methods,  that  of  Brown  is  the  one  most  deeply 
sunken  in  theory,  from  which  even  the  nearly  allied  system  of  Asclepiades 
was  more  exempt.  It  was  a  fatal  principle  when  applied  to  practice  !  For 
how  could  one  recognize,  and  by  what  means  could  he  bring  about,  the 
medium  height  of  the  barometer  of  irritation  ?  One  should  always  aim  at 
general  effects  and  not  desire  those  of  a  local  character,  and  with  this  object 
in  view  he  should  not  limit  himself  to  a  single  remed}',  but  rather  emplo}' 
several,  that ''  the  excitabilit}^  ma}'  be  attacked  generally  and  uniforml}- ". 
The  materies  morbi  furnishes  no  indications  for  the  treatment.  The 
physician  neeii  not  work  for  its  expulsion,  but  merel}*  allow  it  time  to  leave 
the  bod}'.  The  art  of  the  physician  consists  in  adjusting  the  right  propor- 
tion of  strengthening  or  weakening  remedies,  i.  e.  their  doses.  Among 
the  former  are  to  be  reckoned  opium,  ether,  aromatics,  wine,  exercise,  meat 
diet  etc.  ;  among  the  latter,  venesection  (before  all  others),  emetics,  cathar- 
tics, fasting,  i.  e.  abstinence  from  food  (elevated  to  the  guiding  principle  in 
febrile  diseases  by  Brown  especially),  rest,  cold,  sweating  etc.  All  remedies 
are  irritating,  and  it  is  only  the  varying  quantity  which  gives  to  them  differ- 
ent efficacy  and  effect.  For  example  :  ''  Suppose  that  the  sthenic  diathesis 
has  risen  to  the  grade  of  60  on  the  scale  of  irritation  We  must  then 
endeavor  to  remove  20  degrees  of  the  excess  of  irritation,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  must  employ  remedies  whose  stimulus  is  sufliciently  weak. 
Such  remedies  are  then  not  contra-stimuhmt,   but  weakening. 

The  pure  Brunonian  system,  in  comparison  with  other  far  less  lopical  and 
ingenious  theories,  won  immediately  after  its  announcement  only  a  few  partisans  and 
opponents,  however  preat  was  the  attention  which  it  aroused  on  its  puhlication. 
Perhaps  the  important  occurrences  of  the  period  may  have  heen  partially  responsible 
for  this  —  an  explanation  which  applies  with  particular  force  to  France  —  but  the 
disajrreeable  characteristics  of  its  founder  and  the  countermining  of  his  enemies 
(especially  the  highly  e.steemed  Cullen),  contributed  their  share. 

1.   Particularly  Samuel  Lynch,    (H.) 
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In  Kobor  Knglund,  above  all.  the  system  found  few.  indeed  no  important,  follow- 
ers. The  better  known  of  these  were  Robert  Jones  (1782),  Samuel  Lynch  and 
Robertson.  Amon>r  its  opponents  were  J.  F.  Latrobe  of  London,  who  wrote  bis  disser- 
tation ajrainst  Brown  from  Jena  in  1795,  Trotter,  Robert  J.  Thornton  and  Beddoe>, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  even  ten  years  after  its  publication  it  was  dTfi- 
oult  to  find  supporters  of  his  system  in  Brown's  native  Innd.  John  Herdman  (died 
1842)  too  was  an  eminent  opponent  of  the  Brunonian  system. 

In  Am(»rica  the  noble  Benj.  Rush  (1745-1813),  a  professor  in  Philadelphia,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  follower  of  Brown. 

Among  the  Spanisii  the  system  of  Cullen  enjoyed  the  precedence;  8till  A.  M&n- 
zona,  Miljaviln  y  Fisonel  and  others  were  partisans  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine. 

To  France,  which  at  this  period  was  introducing  into  politics  and  popular  life  ft 
much  more  lustinj?  theory  of  irritation,  and  had  more  important  duties  to  perform 
than  to  attend  to  the  novelties  of  medical  systems,  and  besides  was  bejiinninf:  prepara- 
lioi:'<  for  a  new  system  of  hor  own  in  m(?dicine,  the  knowledge  of  the  Brunonitn 
S3  stem  was  brought  by  Rud,  A.  Schieterli  (died  18H7),  professor  of  surgery  and  mid- 
wifery in  Berne  (according  to  Reimarus  he  employed  belladonna  as  a  mydriatic),  and 
subsequently  by  Bertin  and  Fouquier.  The  latter  translated  Brown's  **  Eh-menta'". 
On  the  whole,  however.  Brown's  theory  attracted  little  notice. 

In  ItaU',  on  the  other  hand.  Brown  found  numerous  and  important  followers. 
From  among  the  large  number  of  those  we  mention:  the  kindred  of  J.  Peter  Frank: 
his  son,  the  most  renowned  and  important,  Joseph*  (1771-1841),  professor  in  Wilna 
and  Pavia,  who  in  IHOI^  introduced  at  Vienna  with  good  success  the  cold  water  treat- 
ment of  typhus:  Peter's  nephews  Franz  and  Ludwig;  then  SVarpa  and  originally 
Rasori,  who  subsequently  founded  a  system  of  his  own ;  Massini,  Pietro  Moscati 
tl73G-lS24)  in  Milan.  Brera,  Monteggia.  Opponents  of  the  system  were,  above  all. 
Vacca  Berlinghieri  and  Oai'tano  Strambio,  Polidori  (his  pseudonym  was  Giac.  Sacchi) 
and  others  of  prominence. 

In  Germany,  the  far  fumed  land  of  theories,  whither  the  Brunonian  system  found 
its  way  from  Italy,  the  theory  of  Brown  found  a  second  home,  after  it  had  been  origi- 
nally introduced  here  by  Girtanner  under  his  own  banner.  The  latter,  howeTer,  wi* 
unmasked  by  M.  Ad.  Weikard  (1742-1803),  professor  in  Fulda,  then  ordinary  pbyii- 
cian  of  the  famous  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  and  finally  a  private  savant  and  the  great- 
est of  fanatics  in  Brunonianism.  The  so-called  "  Theory  of  Irritation  '*,  however,  a 
modification  of  the  theory  of  Brown,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  our  account  of  ihi- 
19th  century,  produced  more  excitement  among  the  most  considerable  savants  of  our 
native  land. 

German  opponents  of  Brown  were  :  Sticglitz,  Chr.  Heinrich  Pfaff  and 
others,  especially  Hahnemann.     The  original  founders  of 

0.  Realism, 

which  attained  an  influential  development  in  the  19th  centur}*,  were  of 
French  origin,  and  both  in  spirit  and  time  sons  of  the  great  Revolution. 
This  theory  was  first  laid  out  by 

Philippe  Pinel  (1745-182t;),  of  the  hamlet  St.  Paul  in  the  de|»n- 
meiil  of  the  Tarne. 

Born  an<i  raised  in  poverty  as  the  son  of  a  village  physician.  Pinel  was  originall.T 

1.   His  montiment,  erected  by  himself,  stands  on  Lake  Conio.    It  has  certainly  falM 
to  preserve  his  remembrance  as  long  as  the  name  of  his  wife,  for  whom  liayds 
rote  the  role  of  '^Gabriel  "  in  his  "  ('reation  **. 
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•d^Aigned  for  the  Cathol>c  miDisinr,  and  it  was  not  until  be  bt'cauie  ihirt)  yenrs  of  nee 

thftt  he  was  able  in  study  medicine  in  Toulouse  and  Monlp^llier,     This  he  did  with 

g:reat  success.     When  he  sub-Heqiieruly  enii>n'f»ted  to  ParJR  he  wna  at  first  compelled 

to  f^upport  himself  bj*  teaching  ^c?ometry  and  bj  preparing;  translutiuns,  utitil  in  the 

year  1792  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  Hopital  Bicetre  and  suhsequentlj  to  the 

Salpetridre.     Donbtlesfi  his  own  distress  had  warmed  his  heart  to  the  trials  of  others 

und  ibtts  facilitated  the  achievements  which  he  performed  in  behalf  of  the  sufl'ertnir. 

Next  he  was  made  professor  of  hyjjicne  (in  the  Ffencb  medical  police)  and  «oon  after 

profijssor  of  patholoj^''  in  th«*  Kcole  de  Medicine  at  Paris,     In  1822  he  was  dismiased. 

Pine)  was  led  to  the  study  of  mental  di,^eaBcs  and  their  treatment  (a  department  in 

which  his  name  murkH  an  epocli)  by  tlje  accidenUil  circumBtance  that  one  of  his 

friends,  who  had  become  insane,  escaped  into  tho  forestp  and  was  there  devoured  bj 

woUos.      In  hia  effortj*  to  iniprovf  the  lot  of  the  inaane  he  turned  first  to  the  public 

aiitboritiea,  who  treated  him  as  a  "conservative''  and  *' uriatocrat'*.  names  at  that 

time  almoirt  equivalent  to  the  death  Bentence.      Cnlernfied  at  %h\n  reception,  hr 

4ippeared  before  the  Common  Council  of  Paris  «nd  with  renewed  warm  I  h  requeMfd 

iiuthorization  for  his  refornm.     '^Citizen**,  said  Couihon  to  him,  "  I  will  visit  thee  in 

the  Bicetre  to-morrow  morning:,  and  woe  to  thee  if  thou  hs&t  deceived  us  and  cooceal- 

^ai  enemies  of  the  people  amoiiji  ihy  madmen."     Couthon  actually  came,  the  cries 

unJ  howla  of  the  insane,  concerning  whom   he  wished  to  make  iriquirie8,  soon  dix* 

fCusted  him,  and  he  aaid  lo  Pinel .   "Ah,  citizen,  nrt  thou  thyeelf  a  niodman,  that  thou 

(leairest  lo  turn  such  cattle  loose?     I  itreatly  fear  thou  wilt  become  thyself  a  victim  of 

thy  preconceived  opiniohfl!'*     Still  Pinel  began  hia  undertakinp  the  same  day,  and 

^struck  off  the  chains  of  a  number  of  his  f^atients.    (Oriesinger.)     Was  not  this  a  most 

wonderful  couraj^ce  of  sclfsacrificing  philanthropy,  the  glory  of  which  relleeu  upon 

our  whole  profession  ! 

I 

Pinel  became  of  great  irnportaDce  in  the  developtiierit  of  general 
iicine  hy  bis  principle  of  siilistitattng  exclusively  the  analytic,  or  bo- 
lllcjfl  Qatural-scientilie,  method  for  the  synthetic  method  heretofore  m 
jue.  He  sought  to  delentiine  diisea^ses  by  a  liiagnosU  oansfiilly  con- 
hicted  from  the  symptoms,  a  thinji  which  he  considered  easy.  He  desired 
thcr  to  classify  them  in  accordance  with  their  pnre  Bymi>toras,  a  matter 
whidi  be  regarded  as  practicable,  inasmuch  as  he  considered  '*  disease  *'  a 
simple,  indivisible  whole,  composed  of  chief  symptoms,  following  each  other 
1/fitli  perfect  regularity,  and  varying  only  in  unessential  collateral  phenom- 
ena, and  capable  of  classilkiation  like  the  objecte  of  the  natural  scieneeB. 
Perhaps  the  artificial  classifications  of  Linne  and  others  may  have  supplied 
liiw  with  models.  Pathological  anatomy  he  suboniinatetl  to  the  syTuploms. 
Finely  aceoniingly,  regarded  even  fever  as  something  essential  His  classes » 
In  the  second  place,  are  arranged  according  to  the  tissues.  He  divides 
diseases  into  fevers,  inflammations,  active  congestions,  neuroses^  diseases 
lymphatics  and  the  skin  and  undetermined  diseases.  Inflammations 
,are  divided  into  those  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  serous  mem- 
the  maseles,  the  skin,  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  pansnchyma, 
into  those  of  the  gastro-lDtcstinal  coats,  mucous  membrane,  nervo- 
rtdular  and  inflammatory  fevers,  fevt^rs  with  atony  of  the  muscular  fibres 
ataxic  fever. 
|te  ilepreciatioQ  of  the  practical  aim  of  medicine,  subset piently  so 
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ver}'  prevalent.  Pinel  already  undul}*  promoted,  since  as  he  said  :  ••  True 
medicine,  which  consists  much  less  in  the  prescription  of  drugs  than  in  the 
deeper  knowledge  of  diseases,  must  be  again  taken  up  and  cultivated  like 
a  branch  of  the  natural  sciences*'.  ^'  In  this  way  therapeutics  loses  mach. 
and  (clinical)  pathology  gains  nothing  "  (Daremberg). 

Although  Pinol  was  a  pupil  of  Barthez,  the  vitalistic  sv-stem  was 
placed  by  him  far  in  the  background.     On  the  other  hand 

Francois  Xavier  Bichat,  the  rarely  gifted  and  eminent  creator  of 
general  anatomy  (in  which  rule  we  shall  learn  to  know  him  better  hereafter  . 
embraced  this  s^'stem  in  all  its  completeness,  but  sought  to  found  it  u{>on 
a  realistic  or  analytic  basis.  He  completed  the  influence  of  Pinel  upon 
later  medicine  on  the  side  of  pathological  anatomy,  a  branch  held  in  slight 
esteem  by  the  latter.  Indeed  he  considered  the  observation  of  symptoms 
alone  unfruitful,  provided  a  knowledge  of  their  anatomical  seat  was  wanting. 
The  principles  of  Pinel  — scientific  cultivation  of,  and  diagnosis  from,  the 
symptoms,  with  the  neglect  of  therapeutics  —  and  those  of  Bichgit  —  the 
preponderance  of  pathological  and  microscopic  anatomy  —  were  suW- 
quentl}'  combined  into  the  new  medicine  of  the  19th  century,  without  taking 
into  further  consideration  the  forces  of  Biehat's  doctriue  —  The  tendency 
to  localize  diseases  was  common  to  both,  and  it  was  this  tendency  too  which 
assisted  French  medicine  in  obtaining  its  controlling  leadership  in  the 
following  age.  Bichat  denied  the  applicability  of  pin'sical  laws  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  body. 

Bichat  calls  sensibility  and  contractility  (the  latter  a  term  for  Haller's 
irritability)  "vital  properties".  These  two  are  divided,  in  acconlance  with 
the  two  kinds  of  life  set  forth  b}'  him  —  to  wit :  *' organic  life,  common  to 
animals  and  plants,  and  "  animal ''  life,  peculiar  to  animals  —  into  (a)  oiganic 
or  unconscious,  and  animal  or  conscious,  sensibility,  and  (b)  onnmic.  un- 
conscious (tonicity),  and  animal,  conscious  irritability)  contractility.  These 
properties  are  active  for  a  considerable  {wriod  only,  and  this  period  of  their 
activity  we  call  life.  Life  is  a  constant  struggle  of  its  powers  against 
death,  not  (as  with  Brown)  something  extorted  by  force,  but  a  condition  <>f 
defence.  The  ultimate  limit  of  the  activity  of  these  properties  is  death. 
Besides  this  limited  term  of  activit\',  the  invariability  of  the  laws  of 
inorganic  nature  is  not  inherent  in  them,  and  consequently  the}*  are  not 
amenable  to  estimation,  like  the  latter.  Hence  the  bodily  processes  cannot 
be  considered  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
cesses,  since  they  are  separated  by  the  wide  chasm  which  lies  between 
constanc}'  and  inconstancy.  To  each  tissue,  as  we  shall  subsequent!}'  learn 
them,  Bichat  too  assigns  a  special  kind  of  sensibility  and^contractility.  In 
the  glands  e.  g.,  and  the  serous  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  both  of  these  are 
unconscious.  The  cellular  tissue  possesses  no  animal,  bat  organic  seosi- 
bility,  and  sensible  and  insensible  contractility.  The  nervous  system 
possesses  animal  sensiliility,  but  no  animal  and  organic  contractility.  Tb^ 
arterial  vascular  system*  has  no  animal,  sensiUe  coDtmctilitj,  larel}'  very 
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marked  insensible,  organic  contractility  and  sensibility.  The  venous  system 
has  no  animal  sensibility  and  contractility  etc.  Each  of  these  tissues 
draws  from  the  blood  the  materials  related  to  its  special  powers. 

Though  Bichat  embraced  chiefly  the  pathological  views  of  Solidism, 
still  he  was  not  partial,  but  allowed  to  the  blood  or  the  fluids  a  certain  r61e, 
and  even  vitality. 

'*  Almost  all  the  phenomena  of  disease  point  to  the  solids,  but  the  causes  may 
lie  in  the  fluids  as  well  as  the  solids.  An  example  will  make  this  manifest:  the  heart 
may  contract  abnormally  1.,  because  the  organic  sensibility  is  elevated,  while  the 
blood  remnins  normal:  2.,  because  the  blood  is  increased,  as  in  plethora,  or  altered, 
as  in  putrid  fever  etc.,  while  the  or^canic  sensibility  is  unchanged.  Should  the  excita- 
tion be  doubled,  or  the  organ  be  twice  as  susceptible  as  usual,  the  effect  is  always  the 
same:  there  is  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  It  is  always  the  solids  which  play  the> 
primary  role  in  disease.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  'vitality  of  the  fluids'  is,  but 
nevertheless  it  exists,  and  the  chemist  who  analyses  the  fluids  has  only  their  corpse, 
us  the  anatomist  has  only  the  cadaver  of  the  solids." 

Diseases  he  declared  to  be  alterations  of  the  vital  properties.  The  "vital  prop- 
erties" of  each  individual  tissue,  however,  differ  from  those  of  every  other  tissue. 
Hence  the  morbid  alteration  of  each  individual  tissue  must  differ  from  that  of  all 
others,  ho  that  in  every  living  organism  composed  of  different  tissues,  one  of  these 
tissues  may  be  diseased  while  the  re«t  continue  sound. 

The  task  of  therapeutics  is  to  restore  to  its  normal  condition  the 
proper  vitality  of  the  parts.  Bichat's  last  project  was  to  submit  the 
materia  medica,  the  weaix>n8  of  the  physician,  to  an  extended  and  thorough 
proof. 

The  foregoing  consideration  of  the  greater  and  lesser  systems,  the 
theories  and  schools  of  the  18th  century,  certainly  awakens  at  first  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  the  men  (most  of  them  possessed  of  intellectual  import- 
ance), who  desired  to  win  for  m(»(licine,  as  had  been  done  for  the  other 
sciences,  the  benefit  of  an  adaptation  and  mastery  of  the  immense  material 
and  the  ever-changing  phenomena  of  healthy,  and  especially  of  diseased, 
life,  by  means  of  one  or  more  principles  utilized  in  the  formation  of  a 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  there  arises  tof)  at  once  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, that  such  great  intellectual  power  and  intellectual  labor 
should  have  been  emplo3'e(l,  if  not  fruitlessly,  at  least  without  any  corres- 
ponding and  permanent  benefit  to  science,  and  above  all  to  life  ;  that, 
indeed,  these  should  have  been  sacrificed  in  that  strife,  which  in  medicine 
seems  unable  to  lead  to  any  equivalent  result.  For  medicine,  as  the  science 
of  both  healthy  and  morbid  life,  like  life  itself,  cannot  be  compressed  into 
a  system.  Its  very  essence,  like  that  of  life,  is  development.  Hence  neither 
is  adapted  to  any  rigid  syst(?m  of  reasoning  which  aims  at  absolutism. 
This  fact  is  ver}'  strikingly  shown  in  the  histor}'  of  the  theories  of  the 
18th  century. 

Two  other  lessons,  however,  arc    furnished   us   by  the  systematizing 

struggles  of  the  physicians  of  the  last  century.     The  first  is  this  :  that,  as 

we  emphasized  at  the  outset,  in  almost  all  "new"  systems  old  principles 

exclusively,  or  at  least  chiefly,  reappear.     The  second  is  that  in  the  hurry 
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and  work  of  the  day,  history,  and  particularly  medical  histor}^  is  never,  or 
at  least  never  deliberately,  consulted,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  repeti- 
tion of  by -gone  theories  and  fruitless  efforts  —  a  fact  which  we  observe 
even  at  the  present  day.  And  yet  history  is  the  sublimest  of  all  experi- 
mental sciences,  to  which  in  medicine  certainly  the  view  should  be  always 
and  everywhere  directed.  But  <*  physicians  seem  to  be  condemned  to  the 
fate  of  rarely  discovering  the  golden  via  m^dia  of  truth  between  the 
by-paths  of  error."     (Hecker  Sr.) 

3.   PHY8IGIAH8  EMIHEHT  AS  PBAOTITIOHBB&  CULTIVATOES  OF  PSAGTIOAL 
SUBJECTS,  MEDICAL  GEOQBAPHEBS  AHD  HI8T0BIAH8. 

Besides  the  long  list  of  Systematists  already  mentioned,  and  their  still 
more  numerous  followers,  there  towers  up  a  number  of  ph3'sician8  who 
shunned  the  ostentation  of  creating  systems  and  did  not  yield  allegiance, 
or  at  least  yielded  no  unconditional  allegiance,  to  any  of  the  existing 
systems,  though  the}'  enriched  science  and  advanced  practical  meilicine  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Among  these  belong,  above  all,  quite  a  number 
of  important  practising  physicians,  who  in  general  occupied  during  the 
18th  century  a  much  higher  and  more  respectable  (because  a  more  inde- 
pendently scientific)  position  than  is  the  case,  on  the  whole,  in  our  own 
age,  where  university  influences  predominate.  That  fame  which  some  of 
these  men  were  compelled  to  do  without  among  their  systematizing  con- 
temporaries, posterity  has  given  them  in  abundance.  This  fate  befell, 
above  all  (and  in  a  way  not  even  remotely  anticipated  by  himself),  that 
modest  Viennese  practitioner  and  great  inventor  —  not  accidental  discoverer 
—  of  thoracic  percussion,  **  the  true  compass  of  medicine  ", 

Leopold  Auenbrugger,  a  nobleman  of  Auenbrugg.  We  place  him  at 
the  head,  because  to  him  is  due  a  great  part  of  the  advancement  of  modem 
diagnosis.  In  Auenbrugger  too  was  approved  that  law  of  historical  culture, 
that  it  is  not  the  most  learned,  but  ever  the  most  gifted  alone,  who  enrich 
science  through  new  discoveries  which  impress  their  stamp  upon  the  fbture. 

Of  Auenbrujcger's  life  our  knowledge  is  only  fraementary.  He  was  the  offsprinr 
of  the  union  of  the  well-to-do  inn-keeper  Sebastian  Auenbrugger  and  Maria  Therein, 
n6e  Kaschutnik,  both  of  Graz  in  Steyermark.  He  was  born  Nov.  19,  1722.  He  had 
several  sisters,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known.  He  lost  his  father,  a  respectable 
and  charitable  man,  in  the  year  174H.  Auenbrugger  studied  the  humaoities  and 
philosophy  in  his  native  city.  His  special  professional  studies  he  pursued  in  Vienna, 
where,  after  their  completion,  he  occupied  himself  for  several  years  as  a  simple 
practising  physician.  In  the  year  1751  he  received  the  charge  of  the  Spanish  militarr 
hospital  and  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  without  at  first,  however,  obtaining  any 
salary  for  his  labor.  He  accepted  the  position  only  to  be  able  to  apply  himself  to  his 
independent  studies  better  than  was  possible  in  private  practice.  His  marriafe  with 
the  beautiful  Marianne  von  Priestersberg,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  took  place  Nor. 
18,  1754.  From  this  union  descended  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  early,  while 
the  other  married  a  baron  of  Zois-Edelstein,  of  whose  two  daughters  one  a^ain  died  is 
early  life.  Some  descendants  of  Auenbrugger's  granddaughter  are  still  KviDf. 
Auenbrugger  himself  died  of  senile  asthenia  May  9,  1809,  aged  87  years. 
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His  inveution,  go  pre^cnant  with  re.'iiulu  ilnvptitum  novtim  etc.,  17CI)  and  which 
he  tested  for  seven  years  before  iia  amrdancoineni,  was  made  during  ihe  period  of  hi» 
activity  in  the  Spanie^h  hospitaL  During  his  lifetime,  at  least  during  that,  portion  of 
il  in  which  he  was  capable  of  active  work,  it  remained  unnoticed,  inismiderstood  and 
-ev^-n  designedly  opposed,  and  of  course  de  Haen  was  at  the  head  of  this  oppofiitton. 
The  only  notable  exceptions  lo  this  statement  were  Stoll  and  his  pupil  EyerelL 
KothiiijC  good  ts  done  in  a  hurry,  and  whatever  is  quickly  recognized  and  nt  once 
adopted  with  enthusiaBm,  ia.  as  a  rule,  of  bin  short  duration —  such  are  the  teachings 
of  tht!  history  of  medicine.  Bat  had  not  Corvisurt  in  18(18  transhttt'd  his  treatise  into 
French  —  Rossit»re  de  la  Chassagne  had  done  the  same  as  early  as  1770  —  and  above 
^n  had  he  not  maintained  Auenbrugger^B  right  of  possession,  and  elevated  his  inven- 
lion  by  the  pre^tiire  of  his  own  namu  and  position,  the  name  oF  the  German  would 
|>roh*ibIy  be  known  only  as  that  of  a  man  who  ventured  to  havr«  a  fruli1\il  idea  in 
advance  of  a  famous  Frenchman,  We  quote,  therefore,  lo  Corvisart's  honor,  his 
<»xpression  on  this  point;  **  i  know  very  well  how  little  reputation  ia  allotted  to  trnna- 
Uiors  and  commentators,  and  I  might  enMly  have  elevated  myself  to  the  rank  of  an 
iiuthnr,  if  I  had  elaborated  anew  the  doctrine  of  Auenbrui/ger  and  publUbed  an 
independent  work  on  percnssion.  Jn  this  way,  however,  I  should  have  Fa'Jiificed  the 
name  of  Auenbrngger  to  my  own  vanity,  a  thing  which  I  um  anwilling  to  do.  It  is 
he,  and  the  beautiful  invention  which  of  right  belongs  to  him,  ihnt  1  desire  to  recall 
to  life.  Such  unreserved  acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  an  eminent  Frencb  phy- 
4iician  cannot  be  sufficiently  contrasted  with  the  disparagement,  I  he  envy,  th».»  mis* 
eonception  and  the  stupidity  of  the  German  medical  ^specialists  of  that  day  atid  their 
following!  Auenbrugger  too  foresaw  it  all:  *' I  have  very  well  foreseen  that  1  i^hall 
meet  with  great  opposition  as  soon  as  I  have  published  my  invention,  for  envy, 
malevolence,  hatred,  jealous  disparagement  and  even  slander  have  never  been 
wantittiC  to  men  who  have  either  glorified  or  perfected  the  sciences  and  arts  by  their 
^i«coveries^" 

As  regards  the  character  of  Auenbrugjj;er,  all  accounts  agree  that  he  was  an 
indefatigable  worker,  always  kindly  disposed  and  eharirable,  so  that  many  a  poor 
-student  owed  to  htm  his  success.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  mnnic  and  the  arts  in 
general,  and  had  himself  written  an  opera  "Die  Rauchfangkehrer '*  iThe  Chimney* 
sweeps).  The  following  is  an  eminently  chanicteristic  trult.  Wh**n  Anenbrugger  in 
1768  resigned  his  duties  in  the  Spanish  hospital,  be  was  ofTered  his  choice  between  an 
annual  pension  of  lOQ  marks  ($100^  and  elevation  to  the  nobibly.  He  chose  the 
former.  Subsequently,  indeed,  he  received,  at  his  own  request,  a  pntent  of  nobility 
from  the  emperor  Joseph  11,  But  we  may  conjecture  rather  that  his  wife  and 
-daughter  were  the  occasion  of  this  request,  than  assume  that  he  himself  was  foolish 
enough  to  have  the  slightest  desire  for  nobility.  For  he  bad  already  attained  the 
Iraest  nobility  by  his  discovery. 

Posterity  too  has  created  for  him  a  moutiment,  not  of  glittering  metat,  but  one  in 
his  own  opinion  much  more  valuable.  In  his  home,  years  ago  —  under  the  lead  of 
Franz  Clar,  professor  of  general  pathology  and  pharmacology  in  Graz,  a  man 
deserving  of  fame  for  this  action — an  "  Atienbrugger  Stiftung'*  waa  fourtded^  from 
the  interest  of  which  needy  students  of  medicine  and  physicians  are  supported,  and 
Piorry,  the  inventor  of  the  pleximcter*  baa  to-day  no  occasion  to  remark  that  had 
Anenbrugger  been  a  Frenchman  a  monument  would  have  been  erected  long  ago  to 
Kis  memory.  The  debt  of  the  «k*hole  German  people  has  been  discharged  by  the 
Qertuati  AustriansI 

While  the  Burgtcal  diagnosis  of  the  Ancients  employed  (as  we  have 
«e6D  with  Paul  of  M^rm  and  others)  sounds,  specula  etc.,  their  internal 
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diagnosis  was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  simple  employment  of  the 
unarmed  senses.  The  latter,  even  as  earl}*  as  the  Hippocratists,  were 
specially  cultivated  for  this  ver}'  purpose,  particularly  the  senses  of  sight 
and  feeling.  Whether  magnifying  glasses  too  were  employed  b}*  them  for 
diagnostic  purposes  is  uncertain.  Santoro  was  the  first  to  use  the  balance, 
an  enumerator  of  the  pulse,  and  a  sort  of  thermometer  and  h3*gromcter : 
Boerhaave  employed  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  and  made  use  of  tbe 
simple  lens ;  John  Floyer,  and  after  him  Haller,  utilized  even  the  watch 
marking  seconds.  The  car  had  been  early  employed  in  auscultation  and  iu 
the  percussion  of  tympanites  and  ascites.  Indeed  the  Salernian  physicians, 
basing  their  action  upon  the  Ancients,  had  thus  utilized  the  hearing.  But 
a  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  great  viscera  had  never  been  attempted  in 
this  way,  until  finall}-  Auenbrugger  independently  brought  to  light  ao 
ingenious  use  of  the  ear,  which  opened  the  wa\'  for,  and  gave  the  impulse 
to,  a  clearness  in  the  recognition,  especially  of  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  heretofore  unattained  and  unattainable.  This  method  was  tapping 
against  the  chest,  percussion.  He  made  the  simple  observation  that  '*  tbe 
chest  of  the  healthy  man  resounds  when  it  is  percussed  '\  tested  his  idea 
for  seven  years,  and  then  wrote  in  1761  his  "Inventum  novum  ex  })ercu8- 
sione  thoracis  humani  ut  signo  abstrusos  intemi  pectoris  morbos  detegendi  ". 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  says  with  great  simplicity  : 

"  I  lay  before  you,  benevolent  reader,  a  new  sign  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  discovered  by  me.  This  consists  in  the  percus- 
sion of  the  human  thorax,  by  the  varying  resonance  of  whose  tones  (ox  cnju* 
sonituum  rcsonantia  varia)  a  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the  internal 
condition  of  this  part.  ...  I  have  written  what  I  have  again  and 
again  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  senses  with  much  labor  and  fatigue  ; 
nor  have  I  ever  given  place  therein  to  seducing  self-love.'' 

Like  a  great,  and  conse(iaentIy  a  humane,  physician,  he  concludes  bi» 
work  as  follows  : 

*'  May  what  I  have  written  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  unfortunate 
sick,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  true  cultivators  of  medical  art.  Such  is 
my  desire  ! " 

His  invention  was  thus  designed  above  all  to  benefit  the  ft{ck\  not  to 
become  merely  a  subject  of  study  in  itself,  a  degradation  which  a  later  aj!e. 
involved  in  French  precision  (so-called),  objectivity,  and  thera|)eutic  hei|)- 
lessness,  and  forgetful  of  the  design  of  all  diagnosis  and  of  all  medical 
knowledge  and  investigation  —  the  cure  and  alleviation  of  disease-^ 
stamped  upon  it. 

Other  writ.inj:s  of  Auenbrujrpcr  were:  "  Tehor  die  Htllle  Wuth  oder  den  Triebxun 
Solbstmord,  als  eiiier  wirkliciioii  Kranklieit  "  Dessau,  I77H;  "  K^peninentuin  ni!scfn> 
<le  reiiiedio  spocifico  in  mania  viroruin.      Vieniur.  1T76." 

l)iirin^  the  lust  ci'iirury  Anoiil»ruj;jrer's  invention  attained  butHpario)!  recojrniticii 
Kveii  in  1«0;»  Sprenjie!  wrot**  "  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he —  Auenbru|!:ger'-rouM 
have  diagnosticated  any  diseases  of  the  lun^s  and  thorax  by  means  of  the  resonmncf. 
—  Hesidc'S  the  ]>hysicians  already  mentioned  «n<l  the  ingenious  Tiizer, 
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JoiiANX  Ern8T  VVichmann  (1740-1802)  of  Hanover,  author  of  Ideen 
zur  Diagnosttk*'  and  creator  of  the  scientific  department  of  diagnosis, 
most  be  chvssod  among  those  who  bestowed  some  attention  upon  the  new 
acquisition,  although  he  did  not  n»cognize  its  significance.  Wichnoann  was 
the  first  (jn  178tJ)  t4>  designate  the  itch-mite,  or  rather  its  transfer  from 
man  to  man,  as  the  cause  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  itch,  a  fact  which 
he  demonsti^ted  upon  himself,  aRer  Bonomo»  a  hundred  years  before,  had 
edited  attention  to  it  as  a  fact  observed  by  the  corotnon-people. 

Wiclimftnn's  father  was  a  VVutidarzl,,  nnd  he  was  himself  doatinpd  for  this  chIHuj:  ; 
in  fuel  hi-  had  alreRdy  11  on ri shed  thr  barber's  bowl  when  be  enteped  (he  jij  mnasiuni. 
He  went  to  G6ttini:en  in  1759  and  irrudnated  in  17<J2.  After  remninifig  for  a  long 
time  in  Pari*  he  became  disjctieted  with  French  medicine  and  went  fo  t/ondon,  where 
the  eminent  phjstciaa  John  Prin^rle  ( 1 707-1782)  was  his  teacher.  In  17BI  Wichmann 
returned  to  Uanover.  btjt  it  was  a  conaiilerabk  time  before  he  and  VVerlhof  siiccei'ded 
in  practice.  At  an  early  age  too  he  became  somewhat  deaf  After  h©  hnd  been 
courtph>sician  for  23  years  without  pay.  on  the  death  of  Zimmermatin  he  wai 
appointed  second  physician-in'Ordinary.  Wtchrnann  waji  highly  ealecmed  as  a 
i^iciaii  and  writer,  and,  like  the  Hanoverian  c^rdiuary  phyHieians  to  be  mentioned 
ireafter,  he  was  fa m on  a  as  a  great  pructitioner. 

The  following  extract*  from  the  already  mentioned  work  of  Rohlfs  on  ihe  medicnl 
classical  writers  of  German}'  may  serve  to  exhibit  Wichra«nn*8  method  of  obfiervaiion 
and  ihonjiht.  They  are  partially  applicable  loo  to  the  present  day,  and  show  the 
judgment  of  the  past  upon  our  "  modern  '*  nu'thods.  "  There  are  fnahions  in  medicitie, 
to  which  i?very  physician  must  be  a  slave,  unlesa  he  is  willinif  to  be  considered  old- 
fashioned,  or  to  be  Inuj^hed  at  by  his  collragues.  The  only  trouble  ia  that  iheue 
fiishioni}  of  physicians,  like  other  fashionii,  are  changeable,  thoii^rh  they  .^eem  to  be 
profitable,  for  they  come  into  vo^ue,  »  ,  .  Ei^^hieen  years  ago  it  wns  the  fa»hian 
in  all  En  rope,  as  it  h  again  to-dny,  to  employ  electricity  upon  paralyzed  patients,  but 
the  faahion  lasted  only  nine  years.  Medical  fashions  in  i^eneral  have  sl^o  this 
MimiUrity  to  others,  that  ihey  usually  recur  every  nine  or  ten  years." —**  It  i«  not 
dimply  the  exanthematouB  di^teanes  that  are  contaftious.  There  are  many  which 
infect  more  slowly  throusih  aaaoclaturn  in  rooms  and  beds,  as  gout,  diarrha?at  whoop* 
•ng*cough,  intermittent  fever,  through  ilie  breath  or  sweat  in  beds,  This  cannot 
aurprifie  us.  Even  the  expired  air  of  a  man  acta  as  a  poison.  In  ihia  way  conmimp- 
lion  18  communicated.  We  observe  it  moKt  commonly  in  married  persons.  From 
ien  to  Maret  '  (father  of  the  sulisequent  Duke  of  Baasano)  "iu  1771*,  consumption 

always  been  considered  infectioutt  Morton  even  miiintained  infection  from 
coitufi.  Undoubtedly  a  auacepiibihty  is  always  nssociated  with  it"  —  Wichmann 
enpiged  in  testing  the  cutuneouii  «enGibi{ti3'  by  meuns  of  pieces  of  gold  or  other 
metals,  a  pn^cedure  subsequently  styled  "  melalloRCOpy  *\  pjirticulftrly  by  the  French 
physician  Dr.  V.  Burq  ilH2H-188t),  who  redif^covered  the  method  towaids  the  close 
of  Uie  fort"tr»3  and  built  upon  it  a  syMem  of  met  allot  hrrjipy  *\* 

Before  VV^ichmann,  and  for  a  long  period  contemporary  with  him,  there  abo  lived 
in  Hanover  the  eminent  observer,  far-famed  practitioner  and  ]>oet  —  *' otie  of  the  most 
distinguished  phyiiiciAns  of  hia  time"  (Sprengel)— 

Pai^l  Gottlieb  Wkrluof  (1 690-1 7G7)  of  HeltnstUdt, 
where  he  had  studied.     At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  settled  in  Peine,  near  his  birth 
place,  to  test  by  practice  what  he  had  learned.     After  live  yearai  however,  he  went  to 


1.  *'M6taUQth^raple,  nouveau  traltenieut  par  les  applications  mi^UlUques",  Parisj,  1833, 
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Hanover,  where  the  two  physicians  Hugo  and  Plohr  assisted  him,  like  genoiDe 
colleagues;  for  at  that  time  to  be  a  colleague  was  not  to  be  an  enemy.  In  this  way 
he  speedily  attained  practice,  and  declined  a  professorship  in  his  native  city  becaofe 
a  practical  career  was  more  valuable  to  him.  Accordingly  he  was  appointed  coan- 
physician.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer.  Though  be  was  t 
German  poet,  he  wrote  all  his  scientific  works  in  Latin  because  this  toninie  alone 
was  respected  by  savants.  He  knew  how  to  handle  the  Latin  in  a  masterly  manner, 
and  was  also  a  complete  master  of  English,  French  and  Swedish.  This  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  was  decidedly  exceptional  among  the  savants  of  that  day.  In 
1743,  after  making  the  campaign  which  was  decided  by  the  victory  near  Dettingen  on 
the  Main  (June  27),  Werlhof  was  appointed  physician-in-ordinary  to  George  IL  In 
this  position  he  attained  world-wide  fame  as  a  practitioner  and  writer,  and  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  exertions  to  elevate  science.  His  relations  with  Haller  were  active 
and  friendly.  In  his  old  age  he  was  long  tormented  by  the  gout,  and  he  died  finallr 
of  apoplexy. 

Werlhof  8  fame  has  been  preserved  to  us  until  recently  by  the  name 
of  the  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii,  which  he  first  described.  He  merits 
high  honor  for  his  earl}-  struggle  to  establish  in  Germany  the  use  of  the 
cinchona,  and  in  the  last  century  he  was  esteemed  an  historian  and  a  prac- 
tical writer  of  the  first  rank. 

The  most  widely  known  among  the  Hanoverian  physicians,  particularly  by  K\% 
works:  "  Ueber  die  Erfahrung  in  der  Arzneikunst";  "Ueber  die  Einsamkeit"; 
*'Ueber  den  Nationalstolz"  etc.,  was  undoubtedly 

Joii.  Georo  Zimmkrmann  (1728-1795),  of  Brugg  in  the  canton  of 
Berne. 

The  son  of  a  German-Swiss  senator  and  a  French-Swiss  mother,  both  of  whom 
belonged  to  this  well-known,  diial-tongued  canton,  Zinimermann  himself  like  almoi^t 
all  the  German  inhabitants  of  this  canton  to-dny,  spoke  and  wrote  as  good  Genn.-in 
as  French.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  Heme,  and,  after  acquiring  the  requisite 
preliminary  education,  attended  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  his  great  country- 
man Haller  was  teaching.  The  latter,  in  accordance  with  a  good  old  Swiss  custom, 
assisted  his  young  countryman  in  every  possible  way,  and  under  his  direction 
Zimmermann,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  wrote  his  dissertation  "De  irritabilitate". 
Six  months  later  he  visited  Holland  and  Paris,  and  in  1752  came  to  Berne,  «heT:i-e 
he  removed  as  Physicus  to  his  native  city.  Here  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
Tissot.  His  widely  famous  works  also  originated  during  his  residence  in  Brugg.  As 
the  result  of  his  writings  Zimmermann  became  a  fellow  of  many  learned  societiffi. 
received  a  call  to  become  ordinary  physician  to  the  famous  premier  of  Mayenct*. 
Count  Stadion,  and  afterwards  to  Poland  and  Soloure.  At  the  latter  place,  however, 
some  doubt  was  entertained  whether  Zimmermann,  being  a  Protestant,  woold  hold 
his  patients  to  timely  confession  and  the  communion  of  the  actual  body  of  Christ, 
and  his  removal  here  was  accordingly  broken  off.  Instead  he  went  in  the  year  ITilh 
to  Hanover  as  ordinary  ph^8ician  and  the  successor  of  Werlhof.  In  this  position, 
which  he  had  always  desired,  Zimmermann  likewise  did  not  find  entire  Fatiafaction. 
He  suffered  continually  from  Swiss  homesickness,  and  was  also  visited  by  revere 
bodily  suffering.  An  operation  for  hernia,  undertaken  in  1770,  and  in  which  the 
opposition  of  Schmucker  and  Theden  is  said  to  have  proved  serious  in  its  refeulis  ti> 
Zimmermann,  did  not  help  him  in  these  troubles.  In  1782  he  married  for  the  second 
time.  Misfortune  and  disease,  however  (combined  perhaps  with  hereditary  tendes- 
cies),  at  last  brought  his  misanthropy  to  an  open  outbreak.     In  character  Zimraer- 
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mann  was  fickle  and  stubborn,  and,  like  an  American,^  vain  of  the  highest  acquaint- 
ance&hip.  "What  say  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  this  correspondence  with  a  lady 
(Catharine  II.),  who  just  now  orders  250,000  men  to  march  ajiainst  the  Turks?" 
"As  knight  of  the  third  class  I  am  associated  with  princes,  admirals,  generals  etc." 

Zimmermann  was  a  man  of  ingenious  endowments,  and  a  physician 
who,  like  Boerbaave  and  Werlhof,  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation.  In 
medical  science  he  merits  our  special  regard  firom  the  fact  that  he  endeavored 
to  free  it  among  the  public  from  the  reputation  of  a  secret  art,  a  reputation 
which  it  still  retains  among  the  laity. 

Another  among  the  Hanoverian  pb3'sicians-in-ordinary, 

L.  F.  Benjamin  Lentin  (1736-1804), 
had  distin}|:aished  •himself,  before   his  installation    in   oflSce  and  during   his  earlier 
residence  at  Klausthal,  as  a  writer  on  practical  subjects  and  as  an  observer.     (His 
son  Jac.  Fried.  Ludwig,  1776-1803,  was  also  a  physician).     The  following  physicians 
are  also  worthy  of  notice : 

Balth.  Ludwio  Tralles  (1708-1797)  of  Breslau, 
to  whom  Hensler  addressed  his  famous  letters  on  inoculation,  and  who  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  write,  like  a  blockhead,  in  opposition  to  Lessing; 

Joseph  von  Quarin  (1734-1814), 
son  of  Peter  Quarin  (until  1794  professor  of  medicine  in  Vienna)  and  ordinary 
physician  of  Joseph  IF.,  and  (a  matter  of  course  in  Austria)  likewise  a  count 
Graduating  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau  as  early  as  his  18th  year,  he  came  to  Vienna 
and,  on  the  completion  of  the  general  hospital,  was  made  its  physician-in-chief. 
Even  in  the  choice  of  his  physicians  Joseph  11.  had  no  success.  —  Quarin  wrote 
"Animadversiones  practicse  in  diversos  morbos";  "Commentatio  de  curandis  febribus 
et  inflammationibus"  etc. 

Other  physicians  eminent  for  their  practical  and  scientific  ability  were : 

Rud.  Augustin  Vogel  (1724-1774)  ;  Karl  Strack  (1726-1806),  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  observations;  Sam.  Gottl.  Vogel  (1750-1837), 
originally  in  GOttingen,  then  ordinary  physician  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
author  of  a  famous  text-book  on  diagnosis  ;  the  elder  Job.  Chr.  Stark  (1753- 
1811)  of  Jena,  distinguished  for  his  "  Dissertatio  de  tetano";  Marcus  Herz 
(1747-1803),  a  famous  physician  of  Berlin  ("Briefe  an  Aerzte",  "  Versuch 
liber  den  Schwindel "  etc.),  who  was  himself  a  friend  of  Kant,  and  his  wife 
Henriettc  —  a  characteristic  of  the  time  —  the  "bosom  friend  ''  of  Schleicr- 
macher  ;  Christian  Gottlieb  Selle  (1748-1800)  of  Berlin,  ordinary  physician 
and  president  of  the  medico-chirurgical  college ;  Job.  Ludwig  Formey 
(1766-1823),  likewise  a  famous  practitioner  in  Berlin.  Chr.  G.  Gniner  must 
also  be  mentioned  here  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  semeiology, 
and 

Karl  Au«.  Wilhelm  Berends    (1759-1826)  of  Anklam, 
professor  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,   Breslau  and  Berlin  ("  Vorlesunjten    iiber   prak- 
tische  Arzneiwissenschaft",  1827,  published  by  Karl  Sunderlin).  —  Equally  preat  as 
a  man,  a  teacher  and  a  physician,  and  still  more  eminent,  if  possible,  for  his  steady 
observance  of  the  objects  of  practice,  was  the  injrenious  pioneer 

1.   How  comforting  to  find  American  "toadyism"  shared  by  even  a  "fickle  and 
stubborir' Swiss !    (H.) 
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JoH.  Peter  Frank  (1745-1821), 
the  founder  of  medical  police  as  a  distinct  department  of  science,  and  a 
man  sprung  from  poverty,  want,  and  the  varied  limitations  of  rustic  sim- 
plicity. His  ideas  and  aims  are  exhibited  in  the  following  characteristic 
passage  more  fairly  than  could  be  done  by  most  teachers  :  <'  This  I  quietly 
remarked,  and  it  conduced  to  my  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  convince 
myself,  that  my  pupils  did  not  swear  by  the  words  of  their  teacher,  but 
dubiously  and  with  an  anxious  desire  for  knowledge,  betook  themselves  to 
the  sick-bed  as  to  a  trusty  touch-stone.  Proved  by  this,  not  only  I  mj'self. 
but  also  these  pupils  of  mine,  have  for  many  years  recognized  much  of  that 
which  had  been  esteemed  as  genuine  gold  to  be  base  metal  and  of  bad 
standard.  Thus  doubt  upon  doubt  grew  up  among  my  hearers,  and  when 
they  had  gradually  and  imperceptibly  abandoned  the  profitless  swarm  of 
hypotheses,  a  short  time  before  so  highly  prized,  then  first  the}'  became 
that  which  I  wished  them  to  he,  friends  of  the  truth,  not  of  learned  ostentation, 
unwearied  and  eager  for  each  new  ray  of  light,  whatever  its  source.  Hence 
too  it  was  rare  for  my  pupils  to  abandon  my  views."  The  character  of  a 
truth-loving  practitioner  is  shown  in  his  remark  that  in  his  younger  jears 
his  patients  dreaded  him,  but  that  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  himself  dreaded 
his  patients. 

Bora  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Kodalben,  in  the  present  Bavarian  Palatinate,  Frank, 
at  the  age  of  nine  months,  was  literally  cast  before  the  door  of  a  merchant  by  hit 
crael  father  who  was  irritated  by  bin  cries,  and  at  the  o^e  of  four  years  was  almost 
smothered  by  a  crowd  of  boys  falling  upon  him.  When  nine  years  old,  the  pupil  of 
a  Piarist  school  at  Rastadt,  he  was  to  have  been  sent  to  Italy  and  there  castrated 
because  he  had  a  fine  voice.  From  this  fate  he  luckily  escaped,  and  subsequently 
studied  at  Pont  a\  Mousson  near  Metz,  in  Heidelberg  and  Strai^sburg.  At  the  age  of 
24  Frank  was  made  court  and  garrison  physician  in  Rastndt,  three  years  later 
ordinary  physician  at  Bruchsal,  and  in  1784  a  professor  in  Gottingen.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  he  went  thence  to  a  similar  position  at  Pavia.  and  in  17b6  was 
made  Protophysicus  and  general  director  of  sanitary  nffairs  in  I^mbardy.  In  1795 
he  came  in  a  similar  capacit\'  to  Vienna  to  direct  arm}*  medical  affairs,  was  made  sn 
aulic  counsellor  and  director  of  hospitals.  Here  too,  in  conjunction  with  his  pro- 
sector, Aloys  Rud.  Vetter  (born  1765),  subsequentl}*  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  Krakau,  he  founded  a  museum  of  pathological  anatomy.  In  1804 
Frank,  disgusted  with  bureaucratic  chicaner}%  removed  to  Wilna  as  clinical  profeM^or. 
then  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  ordinar}-  physician  and  counsellor  of  f^tnte,  but  in  18*?* 
allowed  himself  to  be  pensioned  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  muse  in  the  glorious 
and  unrivalled  Freiburg  in  Brisgnu.  But  in  Freiburg  too  he  wns  not  permitted  to 
remain  long.  In  1811  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  died  there  a  practitioner  as  he  hsd 
begun. —  His  pupils  were  enthusiastically  devoted  to  him,  and  the  famous  surgeon 
Walther,  his  younger  countryman,  said  of  him :  *'  No  one  made  so  elevating  and 
permanent  an  impression  upon  me  as  J.  P.  Frank.  Ilis  teachings  fell  upon  sus- 
ceptible minds  like  the  moi.otening  dew.  It  was  not  simply  the  mass  of  learning 
which  we  acquired  but  the  stimulus  to  independent  investigation  and  the  inner  un- 
folding of  the  mind,  bursting  as  it  were  its  fetters,  which  we  owe  to  him."  He 
founded  in  his  home  an  institution  for  the  care  and  education  of  poor  children. — 
His  chief  works  were  his  "  Kpitome  de  curandis  morbis"  (often  printed  in  spite  of 
its  six  volumes,  and  translated  into  French  by  Gaudereau)  and  his  ingenioos  system 
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medical  police  ("  System  einer  vollstandigen  medicinischen  Polizej'*),  of  which 
;  shall  speak  hereafter. 

It  is  related  of  Frank  that,  in  accordance  with  his  mental  characteristics,  he  did 
t  forget  his  humor  even  beside  the  bed  of  death.  On  one  occasion  eitcht  physicians 
;re  sitting  upon  the  bed  of  a  dying  patient,  when  Frank  remarked:  "This  reminds 
3  of  the  grenadier  of  Wagram,  who,  when  hit  by  eight  balls,  cried  out  'Sapperment! 
takes  eight  bullets  to  kill  a  French  grenadier!"  On  another  occasion  when  greater 
onomy  in  the  management  of  his  hospital  patients  had  been  prescribed  to  him,  he 
ote  back :  "  Economy  of  men  is  always  the  chief  of  all  varieties  of  political 
onomy",  and  *'  Mothers  in  lying-in  hospitals  cannot  be  fed  on  water,  Epsom  salts 
d  arcanum  duplicatum." — Frank's  style,  strong,  original  and  warm  as  it  always  is, 
ten  offends  against  the  rules  of  accuracy  and  clearness  through  his  efforts  to 
lite  sadden  inspirations  of  thought  with  brevity  of  expression.— On  the  whole  Frank 
ust  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  pronounced  and  important  prodigies  of 
odern  medical  history. 

Christian  Eberhard  Kapp  (1739-1824) 
usefully  distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  select  treatises,  which  he 
anslated  for  the  use  of  practical  physicians.     The  Frankfort  physician 

JoHANN  Christian  Senckenbero  (1707-1772,  killed  b}^  a  fall  from 
le  tower  of  his  own  institution),  deserves  a  place  here  not  because  of  his 
wn  great  services  to  science,  but  by  reason  of  his  agency  in  the  scientific 
location  of  others  and  his  services  to  humanity. 

For  the  well-known  "  Senckenberg'sche  Stiftung"  to-day  serves  both  purposes, 
id  is  likewise  the  only  example  of  such  noble  charity  on  the  part  of  a  physician  in 
erraany.  It  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Radcliffe  Library  of  Oxford  (founded 
r37),  established  by  the  English  physician-in-ordinary  John  Radcliffe  (1650-1714). 
et  by  his  practical  precepts  and  his  freedom  from  prejudice  Senckenberg  stands 
DOve  the  ordinary  mass  of  physicians,  though  both  of  the  qualities  mentioned  are 
uvored  somewhat  strongly  with  Pietism. 

^'Abstinence  and  moderation"  thought  he  "are  a  certain  means  of  securing 
)rporeal  and  mental  health.  Nature  possesses  within  lierself  the  opportune  means  of 
larding,  maintaining  and  restoring  the  health."  This  he  said  in  opposition  to  the 
ledical  fashion  of  prescribing  riding  for  hygienic  purposes,  and  he  thought  the 
kshionable  *' Recipe  caballum"  of  physicians  quite  superfluous  Doubtless  too  he 
ad  made  extensive  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  to  enable  him  to  criticise  the 
ishion  justly.  He  was  also  opposed  to  the  bare  study  of  books,  and  thought  "The 
atient  is  the  best  book.  Simple  knowledge  inflates,  and  incapacitates  one  for 
istinguishing  the  right  course.  He  (ures  with  greater  certainty  who  is  filled  with 
)ve  from  God,  who  beholds  nature  with  a  simple  heart  and  eye,  and  from  her  draws 
is  wisdom." — An  active  and  versatile  writer  on  practical  subjects  was  the  Swedish 
hysician-in-ordinary 

Nils  Ros^n  von  Rosenstein  (1706-1773), 
Iso  a  professor  in  Stockholm.     Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lars  Roberg  (16G4- 
742).  he  naturalized  in  Sweden  clinical  instruction  in  medicine,  and  his  "Diseases 
f  children"  maintained  its  popularity  for  a  long  period.     The  Dane 

Fr.  Ludwio  Bang  (1747-1820)  of  Copenhagen  was  eminent  for  his 
ospital  observations. 

England,  the  peculiar  education  of  whose  ph^-sicians  rendered  her  a 
ODgenial  home  for  men  of  this  character,  was  distinguished  by  a  number 
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of  eminent  observers,  and  independent,  capable  and  suooessfbl  pradi- 
tioncrs.  We  have  already  mentioned  Mead  and  Chc3-ne,  the  former  of 
whom,  like  most  of  those  who  follow,  was  eminent  as  a  man  and  worthy  of 
the  highest  respect.  The  works  of  these  English  physicians  were  speedilr 
disseminated  throughout  Germany  by  means  of  translations.^ 

The  chemical  physician  John  Huxham  (1G94-176S)  of  PIymootb.li 
eminent  observer,  advanced  our  knowledge  of  putrid  dissolution  oftftr 
h\(H)d  —  a  condition  first  asserted  by  him  —  and  of  epidemic  diMiM. 
His  *•  Essay  on  fevers"  etc.  (London,  1739)  survived  six  editions.  Frues 
Home  [professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  universit}*  of  Edtnhurgb]  pa^ 
formed  a  similar  service  for  croup  [in  his  "  Inquiry-  into  the  natare, 
and  cure  of  croup".  Edinburgh,  1765.]  Superior  to  Huxham  in  imparts 
ance,  and  next  to  him  in  point  of  time,  stood 

Sir  John  Prixole  (1707-1782), 
a  popular  pructitionei*  aiul  ordinary  physician  in  rx)ndon,  who  maintaiMi 
intimHto  relations  with  several  (Serman  phvfticinnfl  and  lived  for  a  lonj:  period ■ 
(lortin'ien,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his  doubts  with  respect  tu  the  interprftatiMlf 
the  Hible.  !!»•  was  also  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  As  the  chief  of  the  Encli^liBSf 
medical  di.'partnient  ifroni  1742-1758  >  he  rendered  himself  extremely  ufefo!,  ui 
likewise  bf*c»mi'  v^ry  tanions  in  the  rnle  of  an  author  on  military  medicine bj^ 
work  "Observations  on  the  diseases  of  the  army  in  ciimp  and  i^nrrisoD  ".  Ijoni  I'St; 
Prin;:le  did  much  for  the  impri»venient  of  hospitals  b}*  the  introduction  of  veniibii^ 
into  the  wards  for  the  wounded  etc.,  [and  it  is  said  that  we  owe  to  him  the 
tion  of  the  neutrality  ot'army  hospitals.]  The  different  forms  of  dysentery  be pw 
to  be  varifties  of  one  and  the  same  disease. 

As  IViniili'  distinjiuishod  himself  in  military  hj'piene,  so 

John  II n warp  ri72tJ-171^0i  of  London 
n*n'l»rcd  cniineiit  siMvicr  in  the  improvement  of  English  prison  arrangemmL*. 
must  b*'  ri*;:artlr»d  as  tlu-ir  medical  n'tbrmcr.      And  such  a  reform  was  neHini: 
"  tln'  prisons  wpr»'  a  ('rfcdiii^-place  of  vice  and  brutnliiy.     Old  castles'  ind  c 
pri**!)!!-?.  with  «lamp,  coM  duui;e'»ns  or  confined  cells  were  used.     Beneath  the 
iron-barn'il  windows  w«*rr  plaiM«d  boxes,   into  which  the   charitable  public  cifi 
alms  lor  th»'  suppe>rr  ot  the  incarcerated;  for  if  ihe  friends  and   relative*  of  the 
vict-*  ilid  not  Tak<»  care  of  them,  huiiiier  was  added  to  their  other  miseries,    la  1 
over-crowde<l   liob*«;  dis»sis«*s  witc  rife,   riot   fermented  and  the  worst  vice* 
h  wjis  a  hell  upon  earth.     Three  hundred  offences  and  crimes  were  punisW 
haniriu'.:.  e.  i:,   stealin;;  a  fowl."     i  Elizabeth  Fry.)     Howard  travelled  exiensiwlF 
order   to   study   the   arratiirerueiit   of  prisons,    and   died   at  Clierson   in  the  Cw 
whither  he   had   none   to   ol^erve   the  plague  in   its  very    home.     [His  worb 
♦•iititldl    "State  of  th«*  IVi-JUjs  in  Kngland  and  Wales"  etc..   I^ondon,  1777.  and  *J 
Acco!iiit  of  th**  iVimipal  Lazaretto.«i  of  Europe".  London,  17H9.] 

William  IIkhkri>kn  <1710-1.<01) 
was  an  extrerm-ly  pi>f)nlar  Ijcuidon  physician,  and  tlie  fii^t  to  describe  %-ftricellii 
auLrina  pectoris  la-thma  Ileb'-rdenii.  176<)h     His  chief  work  was  entitled  **0 


1.   Tiiese  translation^  liave  been  characterized  as  emanations  of  an  **  Aiif^k 
The  view  tiiat  they  became  naturalized  in  such  nuni\>ers  as  a  natural  ( 
to  the  (lerman  rau'e  for  sysU'ins  during  the  l«th  centur>-  seems,  lioweTcrJ 
warranted. 


I 
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Urii  de  Morborom  Hif^toriA  et  Curftrione",  [London,  1802.  published  postbumoual)  by 
bis  eon,  and  dislfrii^uished  for  the  slmost  classic  #r}  le  of  iti*  Lutinifj.  It  wes  C'li)e0.r 
upon  Heberden's  aiif^jrestion  that  the  "  Medical  TranHactions  of  I  he  Ro)  a1  College  i*f 
Pbjfiieianj*  first  nppnii red  in  ITH^  ] 

Gkorgk  Armstrono  (died  1781)  of  London, 
who  in  1769  op(?ned  the  first  children's  hotipital  in  Kurope,  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
improvement  in  the  inannjsement  of  children's  diaeBttf  s.  [His  '*  Efphj  on  Uie  Dig^a«^» 
moHt  fatal  to  Infants"  appeared  ai  London  in  17*18.  (ieoriie  Armstrong  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  his  brother  John,  who  was  HKt'wise  a  phjeicinn.  but  is  heltrr  known 
m»  »  pnet] 

John  Fothkroill  (1712-L780)  of  London, 
•cqiiired  a  juvtiy  famooa  name  by  his  observations  on  angina  iraii^cr&'noM,  imd  panic- 
iilarly  upon  neuraljiiufi  irtifdnni  KolherpiUii ],  hydroceplfnbi**^  **^'*1  ner\ous  di^ctif-eK  in 
general-  He  wns  on"  of  the  nio>«t  fortunate  of  phytsicianit  and  one  of  the  greniost 
benefactors  of  the  poor  (he  was  a  Qunker),  and  the  h*l«er  clntw.  *o  far  aa  concerns  the 
attainment  of  a  good  practice,  be  h>oked  upon  "as  brSdjjes  li»  thf  pockets  of  the  rich", 
tbciij&:h  a  part  of  what  he  gained  from  the  latter  he  returned  lo  their  le»s  foriunute 
felloira.  He  is  said  to  have  given  away  to  the  poor  duriui:  bis  lifetime  £200,000 
sierling.  [Potlierfiill  founded  at  Upton  in  MrsCx  in  1762  agnrden  for  (be  cuUivation 
of  ftxotic   and  especiiillj  of  medical  pinnfs.] 

William  Fordvck  (1724-1792) 
wrote  on  i£anjrrfi.'noas  anipna  and  the  venereal  disease  etc.,  while  [his  nephew] 

OEoRnE  FoftDYrE  (1736--1802)  of  London^ 
etiacated  in  Leyden.  distiniruished  liimself  au  a  praLtitioner  and  chemist.     Ilf  made 
tn vest tgai ions  on  the  temperature  of  animals,  dei^cribed  intnniittent  and  coi^tinued 
fevem,  and  wrote  *  Elenienls  of  the  Practice  of  Physic",  Londoji,  1768, 

[To  whom  we  may  add  : 

Jons  RADrLIFFK  (1G5(U1714), 
eminent,  witty  and  snccessful  physician  in   London,  author  of  the  wise  remark 
that  **  When  a  youn^  practitioner  he  possessed  twenty  remedies  for  every  disease, 
and  at  the  clone  of  his  career  be  found  twenty  diseases  for  which  be  had  not  one 
remedy: '  his  protegi*,  the  "  m»b)e*' 

Richard  Mkap  (1673--1754), 
wboRe  iucceas  as  a  physician  was  warranted  at  least  by  bis  character  as  a  mnn. 
Mead  was  a  prolific  autbor,  but  his  '*  Monitii  et  pneceplu  tnedica"  (London,  1751), 
which  survived  numerous  editions,  is  perhaps  his  beisit  kuowti  work.     Mead  i^as  also 
the  aatbor  of  the  first  quarantine  rejjitlniiotis  ndupled  in  England, 

Sia  KicuARu  Blackmoiik  (died  17211), 
who,   in  spite  of  Sydenham's  contemptuous   advice  and   his  mediocrity  as  a  poel» 
became  an  eminent  and  succeissfiil  physician  in  London  and  wrote  On  inocul«tion. 
plithisis,  hysteria,  gout,  rheumatism  etc. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  (l(itI0-1753), 
Preiident  of  the  Royal  Society  (1727),  whose  extensive  museum  and  library  formed 
the  nucleus  of  tbe  present  British  Museum: 

Sir  George  Baker  (1 722-1 8(»9), 
physician-in  ordinary  to  George  IIL  nml  nine  times  pref»ideni  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, who  wrote  on  the  Devonshire  colic,  dysentery  nnd  inoculation    and  the  genial* 
benevolent  Quaker, 


John  Coaklby  Lkttsom  (1744-1815), 
the  busiest,  most  philanthropic  and  most  successful^  physician  of  bis  day,  as  well  as  a 
ready  writer. 

Thomas  Dover  (died  1741) 
deserves  mention  as  the  inventor  of  our  popular  "Dover's  powder",  and  by  his  dis- 
covery of  the  famous  Alexander  Selkirk,  whom  he  brought  buck  to  Enjiland,  gave 
occasion  to  the  composition  of  Daniel  Defoe's  (1661-1731)  well-known  romance  **The 
-adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe",  which  appeared  in  1719.  Robert  James  (1703-1776), 
a  physician  of  London,  was  the  inventor  of  the  famous  febrifu);e  "James's  powder", 
by  the  sale  of  which  as  a  nostrum  he  acquired  a  larpe  fortune.  He  likewise  wrote  on 
hydrophobia,  a  "Modern  practice  of  physic "  (1746),  and  "A  short  treatise  of  the 
disorders  of  children '*  (London,  1780).     (H.)] 

In  France,  when  compared  with  the  countries  just  mentioned,  medicine 
was  languishing  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  18th  centur>%  and  did 
not  begin  to  flourish  until  after  the  founding  of  the  "  Society  Royale  de 
Mc^decine  ". 

In  the  "M^moires"  of  this  society  an  interest  was  taken  by  the  foliowinjE 
physicians:  Lepecq  de  la  Cloture  (17H6-1804)  of  Rouen ;  Gaze  (epidemic  diseases): 
Paulet  (epizootica);  L.  Jean-Marie  Daubenton  (171ft-1790);  J.  B.  Fr.  Carr^rc  (1740- 
1802);  Chabert;  Saillant;  Chabrol;  R.  P.  Colle;  Lieutaud ;  Jean  Noel  Hallfc  (1754- 
1822),  physician  to  Napoleon  I.,  who  rendered  service  in  the  introduction  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  is  known  for  his  courageous  petition  for  the  liberation  of  Lavoisier,  who  was 
not  permitted  to  live  even  long  enou)i:h  to  complete  an  analysis  which  he  had  already 
begun ;  Thouret,  who  introduced  Jennerian  vaccination ;  Abbe  le  Noble;  J.  J.  le  Roux 
(1749-1832);  Vicq  d'  Azyr  (1748-1794),  the  ordinary  physician  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
•and  others. 

Among  the  French-Swiss  physicians 

Samuel  Aug.  Andr.  Da  v.  Tissot  (1728-1797)  was  eminent  for  his 
services. 

He  came  from  Grancy  in  the  canton  Vaud,  was  a  physician  in  Lausanne,  for  a 
short  time  a  professor  in  Pavia,  a  friend  of  Zimmermann  and  Haller,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  physicians  of  the  I8th  century.  He  rendered  himself  prominent  by 
his  writinjfs  on  nervous  diseases,  epilepsy  etc.,  and  particularly  as  a  popular  author. 

The  Italians  possessed  in 

Francesco  Torti  (1 058-1741), 
professor  in  Modena  and  phy8iciun-inordinar3'.  a  distinguished  promoter  of  practictl 
medicine  and  pharmacology',  inasmuch  as  he  introduced   the  cinchona  into  Italj, 
and  in 

Giov.  Batt.  Borsieri  de  Kanilfeld  (1725-1785), 
professor  in  Pavia,  an  eminent  clinician,  who  studied  particularly  the  symptoms  tnd 
course  of  disease  in  the  manner  of  t)ie  mother-school  of  Vienna.     He  was  the  author 
of  a  famous  work  on  special  patholojiy. 


Ij(»ttsoin's  practice  sometimes  bvouj^lit  him  in  £12,000  a  year,  yet  a  large  partof  bis 
practice  was  gratuitous,  and  he  mwe  a  way  immense  sums  in  charitable  contribu- 
tions.   He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  well-known  quatrain  : 
"  When  patients  sick  to  nie  apply 
I  physics,  bleeds  and  sweats  'em. 
i>ometimes  they  live,  sometimes  they  die  : 
What  s  that  to  me?    1.  lkttsom."  (IL) 
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MtCHELE  Sarcone  of  Naples 
obtained  considernble  rejiulation  by  his  history  of  Neapoltlan  diseases,  while 

Fiquer  (I7U-1772)  the  Spaniard,  who  translated  Hippocrates  into  SpuniBh,  dis- 
tinguishfd  hiinbelf  ii8  a  laborer  or>  prnctical  Kiibjects,  particularly  the  doctrine  of 
fevers^  He,  however,  denied  the  circulation  of  the  bloody  a  subject  upon  which  most 
Spanish  phyntciaus  of  that  day  were  entirely  ignorant,  Caspar  Confil  was  the  firsB 
describer  of  the  Hose  or  Pcllni^ra  in  Spain, 

Other  Spanish  physiciniifl  of  reputntion  were: 

Ant.  Franseri ,  Jobc  I>;nacio  <lf  Toitos,  a  isyphilojn"apher ;  T&rnacto  Luzuriu(iu« 
(colic  of  Madrid ) ;  Ma^ndeval  (putrid  fover);  Aleinet;  Ant.  Capd»]!villii.  u  very  learned 
physician  who  was  asBociated  with  Haller;  Lafuiffite,  Sulva  and  A rejuala  (yellow  fever); 
besides  the  two  last  mentioned,  A  mar  and  Gil  were  disseminatorjj  of  inocnialioii.  The 
SpAoiard?*,  almost  all  of  whom  were  yet  devoted  lo  the  ancient  mcdtcine,  discupised 
the  doctrine  of  bleeding  in  the  18ih  century*  with  correspondinir  activity,  and  ih\» 
doctrine  was  the  h^sh  of  the  comic  reputation  of  Songrado  in  Gil  BlaH.  Corral  dif- 
tici«;tii&hed  himself  ns  a  champion  of  frequent  venesection,  a  practice  which  even  in 
(he  mo^t.  recent  times  tlourii^hes  in  Spain  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the  c&se^ 
of  blindness,  which  are  so  freqiiefit  in  thut  count ry,  are  as^cribed  to  the  abuse  of  this 
operation.  On  the  tjiher  hand  the  pnictice  was  opposed  by  Doti  Mii^uet  Miircellino 
Boix  y  Moliner,  The  Spanish  ^^culapii  too  were  particularly  fond  ot' devoting  their 
attention  to  the  medicine  of  the  Ancients,  i.  e.  of  Galen  and  Hippocrfttef^ 

The  physicians  already  mentionod,  raoat  of  whom  —  particularly-  iLe 
Gerinuns  and  English  —  showed  themselves  genuine  successors  of  Hipt>oc- 
rateB^  as  such  honored  in  their  patient,  before  all  tblags,  the  man.  Besides 
their  special  professiotial  education,  most  of  them  were  likewise  equipped 
with  u  general  education,  and  they  threw  into  the  Scale  at  the  sick-bed  their 
entire  moral  personality ;  in  a  word  they  united  genuine  humanity  with  u 
high  general  and  s|>ecial  scientific  education.  Some  of  them  proved  them- 
selves discoverers  and  productive  minds,  aiul  cultivated  the  department  of 
monography  with  ctmslant  regard  to  the  practical  aim  of  medicine. 

Besides  these,  many  other  capable  physicians  of  the   18th  century 

fbrnished  treatises  upon  sepai*ate  branches  of  medicine.     In  general  since 

this  century  the  custom  of  discussing  medical  subjects  in  monographs  has 

become  more  commou  than  had  been  heretofore  the  case,  a  fact  ^vf^lirfdjle 

"T>y  the  w^nstantly  increasing  extension  of  medical  science. 

niseases  of  the  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  acute  extintheniata  imd  certain 
subordinate  forms,  were  Biudied  only  incidentally  and  (save  their  nomenclature) 
scunlify  by  the  Greeks,  Arai^inns  and  later  phypiclans;  for  ainee  (he  days  of  Rippoc- 
raie«  ibey  had  been  re^iarded  as  mere  incidental  pxpref»ions  and  reetilti^  of  internal 
cli0ei»e^  or  as  critical  and  desirable  discharges  of  morbid  matter*.  Thig  continued 
to  hr  the  ca$e  down  to  ihe  time  of  Mercnrialis  and  the  UTm  physician  Sanniel  Hafen- 
reffer  fdi^'d  IHiHh  '*  No.sndochiutn,  in  quo  cutis  aflfectua  tnidnntur"  1,  and  even  the 
inve«ti$:ntion!i  of  the  En^rli.^hman  Daniel  Ttirnor  (1H67-174I,  "I'rentipe  on  ihe  diseases 
incident  to  the  skin*',  l/i>ndon.  1711)  and  Ai»truc  continued  incomplete.  The  firul 
clttssifit-ation,  after  the  method  of  Linnitus,  into  mnculie,  pusloUe.  vesicula*.  bulla', 
puptdic,  cruHla;.  squhuuc.  eallosltates,  excrescerices,  ulcer?,  parasites,  and  disentea  of  the 
oaiU  und  hair  was  introduced  by  J,  Jac.  von  Plenck  (1732-1807;  '^  Doetnna  de  morbis 
eataa«ji^*\  I77r»),  professor  in  the '*  Josephiuum"  at  Vienna.  Anne  Charles  Lorry 
(1725-1T85).  profef^sor  in  Pari«  and  a  busy  practitioner,  then  introduced  belter  obser- 
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rations  and  methods  of  treatment,  and  Cotujirno,  the  elements  of  the  patbolopcti 
anatomy  of  the  skin.  The  famous  Robert  Willan  (1757-1812)  of  London  was,  however, 
the  first  to  lay  down  more  careful  principles  of  classification  (similar  to  thote  6i 
Plenck)  and  to  furnish  plates  of  the  various  diseases.  His  work  (**  Description  and 
Treatment  of  Cutaneous  Diseases",  1798),  before  the  completion  of  which  Willai 
died,  was  continued  by  Thomas  Bateman  (1778-1821),  also  of  London.  This  system 
recognized  the  classes  of  papulae,  squamse,  exanthemata,  bulla*,  pustulae,  tubercola 
and  maculae.  These  two  physicians  are  now  considered  the  pioneers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  skin  diseases,  while  the  German  Plenck  has  been  compelled  to  resiim  this 
reputation.  Amonjs  the  rarer  skin-diseases  described  in  the  18th  century  we  mt? 
mention  sclcrodermia  (Curzio,  1752)  and  ichthyosis  (Henry  Baker,  1775,  and  Tilesios 
in  Leipzijr,  "Stachelschweiumenschen  ",  1802). 

Diseases  of  the  intestines  enjoyed  only  a  comparatively  slight  cultivation,  for  the 
haemorrhoids  and  portal  stagnation  of  Stahl,  and  the  doctrine  of  infarctus  were  itill 
too  strongly  accepted.  Friedrich  Hoffmann  led  the  way  in  the  8tud3'  of  diseases  of  the 
oesophagus,  pancreas  and  liver. 

[The  poet  Mark  Akenside  (1721-1770)  wrote  on  dysentery  (1764).  and  Matthew 
Baillie  of  Edinburgh  was  the  first  writer  to  describe  accurately  (1793)  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  gastric  ulcer.     (H.)] 

On  the  diseases  of  the  peritoneum  (up  to  this  time  not  recognized  as  independent 
diseases)  a  monograph  was  written  in  1785  by  Joh  Gottlieb  Walter,  after  the  subject, 
like  so  man}'  others,  had  been  already  studied  by  Morgagni,  who  gave  the  impulse  to 
so  many  special  investigations.  The  latter  had  already  studied  the  diseases  of  the 
urinary  apparatus  or  the  kidneys,  when  Michele  Troja  undertook  the  discassion  of 
the  same  subject. 

On  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  with  which  in  our  own  century  physicians  occupied 
themselves  almost  exclusively  for  more  than  a  generation,  until  diseases  of  the  nenrout 
system  began  to  serve  as  the  peculiar  sphere  of  activity  of  its  second  half,  there  still 
prevailed  great  obscurity  during  the  last  century,  and  "dropsy  of  the  chest",  "asthma" 
etc.  played  a  specially  great  role  among  the  older  phypieians,  as  indeed  thej  did  far 
down  into  the  present  century.     Under  tbe  head  of  asthma  was  classed  aUo 

Pseudocroop,  which  John  Millar^  (hence  the  name  asthma  Millari  down  to  tbe 
present  day)  and  Chr.  Friedrich  Eisner,  professor  in  Konigsberg,  described.  True 
croup  had  been  carefully  investigated  by  Home,  and  in  1778  by  Christian  Fr.  Michaelis 
(1751-1814),  professor  ot  surgery  in  Marburg,  and  tracheotomy^  was  recommended 
after  the  ineffectual  employment  of  emetics  and  blistering  plasters.  Boerhaave  gave 
hints  upon  oedema  glottidis  in  his  infiammntion  "in  musculo  albo  glottidis*',  and  like- 
wise furnished  evidence  how  little  clearness  there  was  at  that  time  in  the  anatomiesl 
views  of  even  the  most  famous  ph3'sicians. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Dropsy  of  the  chest"  was  classed  a  considerable  nomberof 
diseases  not  as  yet  thoroughly  differentiated  from  each  other,  as  e.  g.  emphysems, 
concerning  which  Morgagni  offered  some  explanations. 

Catarrhs  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi  were  not  as  yet  distinguished  (indeed  there 
were  still  opponents  of  Schneider),  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  pleuritii 
and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  both  of  which  were  called  "  peripneumonia",  as  in  tbe 
days  of  Hippocrates.  Morgagni  was  again  the  first  to  advocate  the  separation  of 
these  two  diseases,  though  it  was  opposed  by  Haller,  Tissot  and  Stoll.  These  diseasei 
were  discussed  by  Huxham,  Sam.  Gottl.  Vogel,  Borsieri,  Stoll  and  others. 

1.  Millar  was  a  Scotch  physician  who  settled  in  London  about  1768.  His  '*  Obsem- 
tlons  on  asthma  and  on  the  wliooping-congh  "  appeared  at  Ix>ndon  In  1789.    (H.) 

.  According  to  Gordon  Holmes,  the  double  canula  was  Intitxiuced  by  Geo.  Martin, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  nurse. 
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PhthUiB,  BO  often  divided  from  the  days  of  antiquity  down,  was  enriched  by 
ihe  "  laryngeal  and  broncbial  lubeiculosis",  first  brouiiht  forwnrd  by  Borsieri,  Cbronic 
palrnonary  tuberculosis  was  called  "  nodular  or  ulcerative  pluhisia",  and  was  nudied 
by  Boerhaave  and  van  SwiHen,  and  particularly  by  Sauvagea,  who  nddueed  a  verj 
lar)$e  number  of  ''Bpecies". 

[In  England  the  disease  was  discuwed,  amoQfr  othere.  by  Sir  Elchard  Blnckmore 
(1724).  Sam,  F.  Simmons  (1781),  Thomas  Reid  (I7s2),  Michael  Ryau  of  Kilkenny 
(1788)  and  the  famous  Thomas  Beddoes  j  I7.*i4-1H08),  profcBSor  of  ciR'miiiiry  in  Oxford, 
subsequently  a  practitioner  in  Bristol.  The  latter  nseribed  ihe  dlseaxc  iu  an  excr-ss 
of  oxygen  in  rhe  InngSf  and  proposed  to  aiUaponi^.e  it  by  the  inhalation  of  cnrbonic 
ftcid.  Indeed  he  erected  in  Bristol  a  pneumatic  hospital  for  the  inbalaiion  of  gasf^s 
in  various  diseases.     (HJ] 

DtseaBea  of  the  heart  were  very  carefully  atudred  hy  the  latromechantc  Hipp. 
Franc.  Alhertini  (1661-1738)  of  Crevalcoore,  and  the  famous  Pierre  (Jean  Bapl.)  S^nac 
<  1693-1770),  of  Lombez  in  Gascony,  a  province  winch  wa«  the  birthpluce  nf  several 
important  French  physicians  during  the  last  century.  StMiac  wii.^  royal  physician, 
and  d!8tini!:ui8bed  hiraseif  by  calling  aitention  to  the  unccptainllei*  of  dinjrnosia  in 
cardiac  affections.  His  '*  Traitl*  do  la  structure  du  coeur"  etc.  (1749)  wns  founded 
uoon  ub^erviition  and  patholof£ical  anAtomy,  and  is  tiie  t)rst  work  to  reeomfnend  pane* 
lur©  of  the  pericaFdium,  an  operation  first  performed,  however,  by  Larrey*  Diseases 
<»f  the  arteries,  especially  aneurisms,  were  studied  by  Mor^auni  and  the  French 
aargeon  Pierre  Fonbert  ( 1695-1766 1.  Accordi  ng  to  Prokf  eh,  Monjugni  was  acquainted 
with  ayphililic  lesionjj  of  the  aorta  etc,  and  even  of  the  cerebrol  artcrie«. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  enjoyed  equal  attention.  Thus  neuralpa  of  the 
infraorbital  nerve,  already  known  to  the  Arabians,  was  rediscovered  hy  Nic,  Andr** 
(1756),  a  surpeon  of  Versailles,  and  obstirved  by  Sauvages  and  several  times  by 
Fothergill.  Blunt  already  emplo3'ed  electricity  "  with  saccess'*  in  its  treatment. 
Sir  Henry  Halford  1, 176C-IH44)  also  wrote  upon  this  subject.  Ischias  was  described 
ny  Cotugno  (hence  the  name  malum  Cotunnii). 

The  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the  brain^  like  that  of  the  lun^8,  was  Biill  burdened 
by  such  i:eneral  lermn  as  *'phrenitis**  etc.  Morjrn^ni  was  the  first  io  speak  of 
*' nieninjsiiis*',  while  Robert  W by tt  fUfiH,  Whylt*K  digense)  of  EdinJjurph.  to  whom 
aeience  owes  so  much^  and  Fotbertrill  studied  the  suliject  of  hydrocephalus  aeutus 
internus  under  ihifi  title,  and  the  subject  was  also  discussed  by  Edward  Fr^rd  and  in 
1794  by  K.  Fr  Bader  (Geschiehte  der  Wassersucbt  der  Gehirnholen  K  HoiTmnnn  and 
h\A  pupil  Biichner  cleared  up  the  subject  of  "  apoplexy"  hy  demonatraiinor  the  e.xtravar 
atLtion  of  blood.  Finally  Chr,  Gottlieb  Ludwi^  ( l70*J-i773),  professor  in  Leip/i|r,  led 
ihe  way  in  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  Richard  Powell  (\7i{C>-\HM) 
diwasaed  diseaBes  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Among  the  convulsive  diseases  we  have 
filraady  pointed  out  that  epilepsy  wa,s  Rtudied  by  Tissot.  The  same  thing,  however. 
bad  been  already"  done  by  van  Swieten,  while  a  monop-aph  had  been  written  on 
H«>atalepsy  by  the  famous  surjreon  P.  Dion  is.  Eclampsia,  particularly  puerperal 
eclatnpnia,  which  Sauvajres  first  di.<;tinguished  as  a  special  form  of  convulsion,  was 
ffeqaently  discussed,  especially  by  the  i£reut  obstetrician  Den  man,  by  J.  C.  Gehler  in 
I^ipzi|£,  by  the  Frenchman  Blaud,  und  Ijy  0  C.  Petri  (1633^1718)  in  Erfurt.  The 
picture  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  was  a^uin  carefully  sketched  by  Sauvages  and  Cullen, 
jiud  the  diaea<ie  was  described  at  lenie:th  hy  G.  Spanfrenberf;  in  Gottingen.  Hysteria 
was  discussed  by  Fr.  Ho^mann,  Astrtic,  Tissot,  Alex,  Wilson  and  by  Joh.  Gottlob 
Leidenfrost  (1715-1794),  of  Orrenberg  in  upper  Hesse,  professor  in  Duisburg. 

Id  addition  to  such  bookn  as  Bechers  "  Medicinische  Schatzkammer'*  etc  ,  1700; 
IiCiew*8  "  De  morbis  infantum",  1711);  especially  Nilg  llos^n  von  Roisensteiu's  '*  Da 
taarbia  infantum*',  1752;   Geo.  Armstrong's  "An  account  of  the  Diseaaes  most  inci- 
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dent  to  children", '1777;  C.  J.  Mellins  "  Der  Klnderarzt",  1783;  C.  GirUnner'^ 
"Abhandlung  uber  die  Krankheiten  der  Kinder",  1794;  M.  Underwood's  "Tremtue 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children*.  1784,  which  was  long  so  highly  esteemed,  even  ift 
Germany,  that  it  was  reprinted  down  to  very  recent  tiroes;  Alex.  Hamilton's  "A 
treatise  of  Midwifery  etc.",  Edinburgh,  1780,  and  William  Cadogan's  **  Treatise  ob 
the  Feeding  of  Children  until  the  Third  Year  of  Life"  (1748);  J.  J.  Mastnlier  (died 
1793)  and  A.  Golis  (1764-1827;  **  Praktischen  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  vorzUglicbsten 
Krankheiten  des  Kindesalters",  Vienna.  1815)  in  Germany,  rendered  eminent  service 
in  the  discussion  of  the  practical  treatment  of  children. 

Our  knowledise  of  chlorosis  was  first  improved  by  Friedrich  Hoffmann,  and  that 
of  scrofula  by  Bordeu,  the  surgeon  Faure,  Baumes,  Alexis  Pujol  of  Pujol  (born  IT,V^' 
and  finally  by  Karl  Georg  Theodor  Kortiim  (17H5-1818),  physicus  in  Stollberg  and 
Aachen,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  the  "Jobsiade",  Carl  Am. 
Kortiim  (born  in  Miilheim  on  the  Ruhr  1745,  died  1824;  the  Jobsiade^  appeared  in 
1784)  a  physican  of  Bochum.  [In  Kngland  the  subject  of  scrofula  was  discussed  by 
Richard  Russell  in  1750  and  by  Thomas  White  in  1784.     (H.)] 

The  famous  James  Lind  (1730-1794).  Ludw.  Rouppe  and  Poissonier  Desperri^res 
wrote  upon  the  scurvy ;  William  Grant  (.died  178f»)  and  others  on  the  gout.  [Scurvy 
received  considerable  attention  from  English  physicians,  and  to  Lind  we  may  add 
Anton}'  Addington  (1753),  Charles  BiFset  (1756),  Nathaniel  Hulme  (I7ft8),  David 
Macbrido  (177w),  Sir  Francis  Milman  (1782),  and  above  all  Thomas  Trotter  il78:»i. 
who  also  wrote  a  "  Medicina  nautica",  or  general  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  seamen. 
Gout  too  was  studied  in  England  with  a  truly  national  predilection.  Among  the 
numerous  treatises  upon  this  subject  we  may  add  those  of  Wm.  Musgrave  (1703 1, 
Francit*  Clifton  (1714).  the  eminent  Geo.  Clieyne  (1720^  Willinm  Stukelev  (iTlUj. 
Thos.  Thompson  (1740J.  Dale  Ingram  (1743).  John  Cheshire  (1747),  David  D'Eschemy 
(1760),  Will.  Cadogan(  1764).  William  Stevenson  (1779),  John  Gardiner  (1792),  George 
Wallis  (1798)  and  Clifton  Wintringham  Sr.  (1714).     (H.)] 

The  subject  of  8yi>hili8  was  carefully  studied  by:  Boerhnave,  Dan.  Turner  ( 1724  >. 
Aslruc  (according  to  Proksch,  he  wrote  a  text-book  of  "wonderful  thoroughne^f " 
upon  this  subject,  the  "  De  morbis  veneriis  libri  nov<?m  ",  2d  ed.  Paris,  1740.  in  wiiicb 
he  also  treati<  of  the  bibliography  of  the  disease);  Morgngni,  Dom.  Cirillo.  Carl  Wilh. 
Nose  1 1780),  Sanchez,  Van  Swieten,  Girtanner,  who,  according  to  Lefebure  de  Sl 
lldefont.  published  an  important  bibliographical  work  on  syphilis  (ProkM-h);  John 
Hunter,  Franz  X.  Swedinur  (1748-1821;  graduated  in  Vienna  in  1772),  a  physieiao 
of  Loi)don  and  Paris;  J.  J.  Gurdane;  the  eminent  John  Andree  i  1779).  profesM>rof 
.surgery  and  anatomy  in  London,  who  described  accurntely  the  characteristics  of  tlie 
true  chancre  before  Hunter,  and  pointed  out  the  seat  of  the  so-called  gonorrliati 
orchitis  in  the  epididymis.  He  also  pointed  out  the  inflammation  of  the  spermatic 
cord  (Proksch):  J.  J.  Plenk ;  William  Dease  (1789),  a  surgeon  of  Dublin;  John 
Douglas  (died  1759);  Francisco  X.  Balmis  in  Madrid;  Andr.  Vacca  Berlinghieri  in 
Pisa;  Pietro  Ant.  Perenolti  di  Cigliuno;  Jesse  Foot  (1792)  of  London  and  otberiu 

The  syphiloid  discnsc'  (Radesyge,  Spedalskhed,  Frambfrsia.  Yaws,  Pian)  »■* 
described  by:  Koland  .Martin  ;  Job.  L  Odhelius:  Wilh.  Gg.  Pfefferkorn ;  Ed.  Thomait-. 
(lodf  W.  Schilling:  Friedr.  Kn.somiiller;  Bern.  Peyrilhe  (cf.  Proksch;  '*  I'eber  di** 
Lelstungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  S3'pliilidologie  im  IH.  Jahrh.",  sep-Abdr..  Wien,  l^i'"• 
Bergmann  u  Compi.  —  A  Dr.  Conton  invented  the  so-called  "condom",  but  was  fon*«d 
to  clianire  his  name  and  residence  in  order  to  e.scfti>e  the  enmity  of  his  colleagii^* 
and  f»*ll<)w-citizens  (  L.  o. 


*M)ie  Jobbiade,  ein  komisches  lleldengedicbt  in  drei  Theilen".  Tbe  first  ptit 
a])|»eared  in  17W,  the  last  two  in  17*M».  A  very  well-known  comic  epic  in 
<iennany.    iH.) 
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Htillor,  by  the  injectioa  of  patrefying  matters  iota  the  veiofi,  |>roved  the  exisietice 
of  **sispttc*'  poisons,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  dcKStrine  of  Bepticctmia. 

Pole  in  1775,  itnd  Mntthew  Dobson  in  the  same  year,  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  grape-su^ar  in  rhe  urines  and  Jobn  Rollo  [of  Woolwich,  an  English  naval  surgeon] 
wrote  an  extended  monojirripb  npon  this  subject  (*'An  account  of  two  cases  of  diabetes 
roelliius  erc.»  London,  171)7).  Peter  Bnchner  pointed  out  the  softening  of  the  bones 
in  rbachitis,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Vacber  de  la  Fleutric,  while  the  difference 
between  rhachilis  and  creliniam  was  pointed  out  by  the  anatomists  Jos.  and  Carl 
Wenzel,  Cretinism  was  described  by  Jacob  Fid.  Ackermann,  and  then  in  1796  by 
Franc.  Eminan,  Foder6  (died  IS^o).  the  famous  professor  of  legal  medicine  in 
StrasHbiirg,  and  by  PhiL  Gottfr.  Michaelis,  —  By  the  injection  of  water  into  the 
veins  and  the  pr<j<!action  of  dropsy  Stephen  Hales  (17H3)  offered  a  contribntion  lo 
experimental  pathology,  and  Donald  Monro  (17511)  furnished  a  monograph  also  on 
dropsy. 

The  comparative  paiholojry  of  men  and  animals  was  called  into  existence  by 
J.  P  Frank  (17H0)  and  the  Harburg  phytician  Bergmann  tlH04)»  and  ibia  branch  was 
aubsequentlj  amplified  by  Heusinger, 

The  doctriuH  of  euthanasia  was  introduced  as  something  new  in  17H4  by  the 
Hollander  Paradijs. 

In  addition  to  monographs,  collections  of  observations  appeared  from  the  pens 
of  Lentin,  Pascal  Jos*  Ferro  ( 1741^-1809)  in  Vienna,  a  writer  on  the  plague,  and  by 
the  faniotis  surgeons  A.  G.  Eichter,  Mursinua  and  others. 

A  second  new  brancb  was  faunded  in  Iho  IStb  century  by  a  German 
practitioner  in  his  famous  book  entitled  '^  Yemucb  eioer  all^emeinen 
medicinisch-praktisdiDn   Oeographie  '\   3   vols.,   Leipzig.    1792-95,      The 

Stbor  of  tbis  work  was 
Lkonhard  LiTDWio  FiNKE  (1747-1R28),  phjsikua  and  professor  In 
ogeu.  In  it  the  goograpbical  location  of  disfoses,  upon  wbicb  Flipt>oe- 
^^tes  bad  laid  such  great  weight,  was  again  taken  into  raeriteJ  t'onsider* 
^^K>D,  and  at  the  same  tliue  medicine  was  brought  into  closer  relation  with 
^m  general  sciences,  from  which,  by  the  establishment  of  the  harriers  of 
ilistinet  departments,  it  had  boen  disunited  since  the  days  of  the  Ancients 
is  again  to-day).  The  renewal  of  this  union,  however,  achieved  its 
.test  success  through  tbe  cultivation  of  the 

^H  UisTORV  OF  Medicine, 

^Fbranch  properly  speaking  created  by  the  Germans  in  tbe  18th  century, 
or,  at  all  events,  if  this  statement  is  not  accepted,  a  branch  which  since 
that  period  has  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  bands  of  the  Germ  ana,  so 
that  until  recently  medical  history  was  to  be  called  a  peculiarly  German 
department  of  science. 

At  the  head  of  this  department  we  name  the  most  important  medical 
Btorian  of  tbe  English  down  tu  the  present  day, 

John  Fbeind  (1670-1728), 
who  has,  indeed^  been  surpas&ed  in  many  respects,  tind  yet  is  verj  reliable  and  con- 
^^entioua.  He  beicins  with  the  ngv  of  Galen  (where  lo  Clerc  had  stopped)  his 
^■Bistory  of  Phyaie  from  the  time  of  Oaleu  to  the  boginaing  of  the  Sixteenth  Century", 


^pt 
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London,  1725-26.  This  work  was  often  translated.^  Like  an  Enfclishman,  Frfind 
considers  the  history  of  medicine  from  the  stand-point  of  the  practitioner.  He  fefl 
into  a  bitter  quarrel  with  le  Clerc's  brother  John  in  consequence  of  some  of  his  o|  io- 
ions.  Freind  was  also  a  zealous  latro-mechanic,  and  in  this  theory  discussed  even 
the  doctrine  of  "  menstruation  ".  The  latter  he  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  a  meau 
for  the  preservation  of  health  in  women,  from  its  removal  of  the  superfluous  blood, 
which,  during  pregnancy,  served  as  nutriment  for  the  foetus. 

The  life  of  Freind  is  very  interesting.  Born  at  Croton  in  Northamptonshire,  be 
for  a  time  taught  chemistry  in  Oxford.  Next  he  was  appointed  army-physician,  and 
went  in  this  capacity  with  the  English  army  to  Spain  and  Holland.  In  1713  he 
settled  as  a  physician  in  London,  received  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  spoke  decidedly 
against  the  imprisonment  of  a  bishop.  Accordingly  Sir  Robert  Walpole  cast  him 
into  the  Tower.  The  noble  Mead,  a  friend  of  both  Freind  and  Boerhaave,  though  a 
scientific  opponent  of  the  former,  effected  Freind's  release  by  declaring,  when  ihe 
omnipotent  minister  called  Mead  to  attend  him  in  sickness,  that  he  would  not  under- 
take his  case  until  Freind  was  released.  Mead  afterwards  gave  Freind  5000  guinea* 
received  from  the  latter's  practice  during  his  imprisonment.  Freind  was  also  from 
1727  ordinary  physician  to  the  queen. 

[The  dearth  of  English  medical  literature  in  works  upon  the  history  of  medicisf 
is  the  more  surprising,  since  English  literature  in  general  can  point  with  just  pride 
to  its  achievments  in  the  field  of  general  history.  We  need  mention  only  a  Hume, 
a  Gibbon,  a  Bancroft  and  a  Prescott,  to  show  that  the  English-speaking  peoplef 
are  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  historic  bent.  But,  even  among  the  Americani, 
who  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  adopted  so  many  medical  fashions  from 
Germany,  the  department  of  the  history  of  medicine  has  remained  almost  a  term 
incognita. 

Besides  Freind,  the  most  important  English  medical  historian  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  medico-historical  subjects  were  studied  in  the  18th  century  by :  Fraocii 
Clifton  of  London,  who  published  in  I7H2  his  "State  of  physic,  ancient  and  modem  ': 
William  Norlhcote,  an  English  naval  surgeon,  who  wrote  "A  concise  history  of 
anatomy  from  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity"  (London,  1772);  John  Aikin  (1747-1H22\ 
an  associate  of  the  philanthropist  Howard,  who  published  in  1780  his  *'  Biographical 
memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revival  of  Literature  to  the  time  of 
Harvey".  It  is  said  that  Aikin  originally  intended  to  write  a  complete  history  of 
English  medicine,  but  was  discouraged  by  the  little  interest  and  co-operation  maai- 
fested  by  his  colleagues  in  his  design,  and  accordingly  limited  his  labors  to  mere 
biographical  sketches.  William  Black  (1T50-1H29)  of  London  also  published  in  ITKS 
"An  historical  sketch  of  medicine  and  surgery  from  their  origin  to  the  present  time'  ■ 
a  work  translated  into  German  and  French.     H.] 

The  earliest  (lerinan  medical  historian  of  the  18th  century  was  thit 
thorough  student  of  anticjuity  and  conscientious  writer, 

Jon.  TIkinrich  Sriiri//E,  a  pupil  of  Ilofi'mann.  His  works  were  en- 
titled '^  Ilistoria  mediciniv  a  rerum  initio  ad  annum  urbis  585  deducts" 
(Lipsiie,  1728).  and  '' Compendium  historijv  medicinie  a  rerum  initio  usque 
ad  Hadriani  Augusti  excessum  *  (Hal.  1741). 


1.  Into  Latin  by  John  Wigan  (1732i,  who  also,  with  Freinds's  co-operation,  edited  an 
elegant  edition  of  Arefceus  in  1727 ;  into  French  by  Etienne  Coulet  (1727).  The 
defects  of  this  latter  translation  led  the  author  to  authorize  a  new  French  tnnf- 
latlon  by  B  *  *  '^  ,•  and  the  latter  was  published  at  Paris  by  S^nac  In  173S.    iH.' 
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Daniel  Wiltielm  Thiller  (l(i95-1782j  of  Krfurt, 
professor  in  Wittenberjr,  ftleo  wrote  some  "fyptisculH  medica",  Frankfort  and  Leipzig, 
1766--1771     Trilier  wai  a  poet  of  the  school  of  Gottscbed. 

JoH.  Jac,  Kbiske,  the  ortentalist, 
wrote  on  Arabian  and  Hebrew  medicine,  a  work  in  which  he  was  aided  to  some  extent 
bj  his  learned  wife. 

JoH.  Ernst  Hebenstreit, 
on  the  other  hand,  wrote  on  the  therflpeutics  of  the  Ancients.  He  was  born  in  Neu- 
stadl  on  the  Oria,  and  in  the  years  ITHl  to  173;J  travelled  in  Barbary  under  the  com* 
mission  of  king  Augustus  I.  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  called  from  his  sexual  capacities 
"the  Stroajz'\  Subsequently  Hebenstreit  became  a  professor  in  Leipzig,  riainij;  grad- 
ually from  professor  of  physiology  t«  that  of  anatomy  and  sur^-ery,  and  then  to  the 
highest  of  all  in  that  day,  the  chair  of  pathology. 

Fitr  more  important  waa  the  learned  and  thorough  investigator  of 
history,  founder  of  historical  pathology^  and  chisaical  writer, 

PiiFL,  Gabriel  Hensler  (1733^1805), 
the  friend  of  Lessing.  Lcssing  himself  oriKinally  intended  to  stady  medicine,  and 
«ubstequeritly  came  very  near  becoming  a  medical  historian,  as  he  proposed  to 
write  a  history  of  syphilis.  He  abandoned  the  idea,  however,  when  he  heard  that 
Hensler  had  the  subject  under  consideration.  Rensler  was  likewise  gomething 
of  a  poet.  His  chief  works  are  "Geschichte  der  Iju^tsenehe,  die  zu  Ende  dea  XV. 
Johrhunderts  ausbrach"  (17^'J)  and  '*  Vom  abendlandiscben  Aussatze  im  Alittel- 
alter,  nebst  einero  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  und  Geschichte  dea  Aussatzes'V  — 
Henaler  recommended  jzymnastic  exercises  for  health  even  earlier  than  the  Swede 
Peter  Henrik  Ling  ( l77ti-lH:ili).  I'hey  were  recommended  especially  in  diseases 
of  the  internal  organi,  and  Hensler  also  recommended  deep  inspirations  in  diseases 
of  the  lungs. 

The^onof  a  minister.  Hensler  was  born  at  Oldesworth  in  Scbleawig,  attended  the 
^-mnasium  at  Hu?;um  and  Schleswiii[f  completed  his  studies  in  theology,  and  then 
abandoned  this  science  and  studied  medicine,  which  he  completed  in  two  years.  At 
f|r*l  he  went  as  physician  to  Preetz,  then  became  phyaicua  in  Segcberg  and  Altona, 
was  honored  wJth  the  title  of  arehiater,  and  Bnnlly  made  a  professor  in  KieL— Besides 
kiH  historical  works,  Hensler  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  practitioner.  He 
demandetl  as  the  chief  requisites  of  a  practising  physician  *'that  he  should  be  a  good 
•nan,  combining!  honesty,  humanity  and  artistic  sense  with  a  disposition  to  science." 
'  Jt  ia^  howevert  just  so !  There  i.<i  no  art  in  which  one  learns  to  walk  without  making 
\i\ne  step.     It  is  a  misfortune  that  our  false  steps  may  so  easily  prove  fatal;  but 

lies  in  the  very  nature  of  our  art.     Otherwise  too  it  would  not  be  so  sftiutary. 
The  carpeoief  breaks  his  arms  and  legs  more  readily  than  the  tailor.     Is  that  a 
,  for  reproach  ?*' 

tinlly  as  tho  retuU  of  Hensler  s  activity  in  the  m*?dico-hislorical  department. 
i  bigt^ry  of  medicine  was  also  made  the  subject  of  study  by  the  famous 

JoD.  Christ.  Gottlieb  Ackerjianm  (17515-1801)  of  Zeulenroda, 
ifesMor  in  Altdorf  near  Nuremberg  k  Institutiones  liiBtoritc  medicina^  Norimb,,  1792)j 

the  thorough  and  on  prejudiced 

Joii.  Karl  Wilh.  MnnsKX  (1722-1795)  of  Berlin, 
Ibor  of  a  **Ge«chichte  der  Wisaenschnflen  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  besonders  der 
Eneifr))i4en3Ch:ift,  von  den  nltesten  Zeiten  htK  zu  Ende  des  1^.  Jahrhunderl<i/^  17B1; 
^VerjEcichnififl  von  Bildnissen  grosstenlheils  beriihmter  Aeritte  *  etc.;  alfeo 
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JoH.  Fried.  Karl  Grimm  (1737-1821)  of  Eisenach, 
ordinary  physician  in  Gotha,  who  wrote  a  translation  of  Hippocrates,  4  vols.,  Alten- 
burg,  1781-i791; 

Christ.  Fried.  Gruner  (1744-1815)  of  Sagan  in  Silesia, 
a  professor  in  Jena,  the  most  zealous  student  of  the  ancient  physicians,  also  demoted 
his  attention  to  Hippocrates. 

In  addition  to  Ackermann  the  following  physicians  distinguished 
themselves  by  literary  collections :  the  great 

Haller  and 

Ernst  Gottp.  Baldinger  (1738-1804). 
The  famous  savant  last  mentioned  was  born  at  Vargula  near  Erfurt,  was  originally 
an  army  physician,  then  physikus  in  Lanjiensalza,  and  subsequently  a  professor  in 
Jena,  Gottin«;en,  Kassel  and  Marburg,  one  after  the  other.     He  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  author  on  army  medicine.     His  library  is  still  in  Darmstadt. 

The  following  physicians  must  also  be  mentioned  as  historical  writers: 

Jou.  Fried.  Blumenracu, 
who  wrote  an  excellent  "Introductio  in  historiam  medicin&>  literarinm  ",  Gottingen. 
1786,  afler  which  the  honest,  sober  and  dry 

JoH.  Daniel  Metzcjer  (1739-1805), 
a  professor  in  Konigsberg,  chiefly  constructed  his  own  work. 

A.  F.  Becker  (1763-1811),  of  Kutten  near  Halle, 
a  protessor  in  the  university  of  Erfurt  (belonging  at  that  time  to  the  electorate  of 
Mayence)  and  finally  professor  in  the  Collegium  medieo-chirurgicum  at  Berlin  and 
then  in  the  university.  He  surpassed  in  intellectual  capacity  his  more  famous  son 
Just.  Friedrich  Karl  Hecker  (171)5-1850),  professor  in  Berlin,  who  was,  alas,  oftea 
too  verbose,  and  may  be  called  the  romancer  among  medical  historians.  —  The  6rst 
historical  writer  upon  the  subject  of  midwifery  among  the- Germans  was 

Fr.  Benj.  Osiander. 

The  best  known  historical  writer  in  the  department  of  medicine, 
distinguished  for  his  profound  erudition  and  exceedingl}'  extensive  reading, 
yet  free  from  all  pedantry,  correct  and  candid  in  judgment,  in  diction 
simple  and  yet  forcible,  not,  indeed,  entireh'  unprejudiced  (as  may  be 
readily  understood,  especially  when  we  consider  the  tendencies  of  bis 
time),  but  truthful  and  loving  the  truth,  in  spirit  belonging  entirely  to  the 
18th  century,  and  chronologically  to  its  latter  half  and  the  first  third  of 
the  1 9th,  was  the  world-famed 

Ki:rt  Polycarp  Joachim  Spre.ngel  (1766-1833)  of  Boldekow  in 
Pomerania. 

The  son  of  a  minister,  he  begun  in  1784  the  study  of  theology,  but  then  trtns- 
ferred  his  attention  to  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine.  In  1787  he  began  to 
practise  in  Halle,  but  two  years  Inter  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  there,  aod 
in  17U7  received  in  addition  the  professorship  of  botany.  The  latter  science  was  the 
favorite  branch  or  recreation  of  Sprengel.  as  of  many  physicians  during  the  ISth 
century,  and  to  it  he  rendered  great  service,  particularly  as  regards  its  history,  while 
his  undo  Konrnd  Sprengel  of  Spandnu  advanced  the  theory  of  fructification  of  plantf. 
From  1792  onward  he  published  his  immortal  work,  the  first  volumes  of  which  bt^ 
already  enjoyed  a  second  edition  before  the  last  appeared.  In  these  different  editions 
too   his   opinions   regarding  the   same   author   are   frequently   strikingly   changed. 
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Sprengef  developed  a  perfect)}'  marvellous  aciivilj.  Besides  his  blstorical  work 
**Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  Ar7.neikuDde'\  which  to  another  would  have  furnished 
«uffirtent  work  for  a  whole  life,  Spren]i£el  translared  vprj  much  ftoni  the  nncient  und 
modern  lantrua^es,  and  even  wrote  amorijf  other  things  an  *' Anleitting  7.ur  Botanik 
fiir  FraiKMiximnier**;  "  BeitnijEe  zur  Geschichte  dea  Pulses";  "  Galen's  Fiehi.'rlehre"; 
**Apologie  d«»3  liippoc rates*';  "Uandbuch  der  Paiholope";  ''Handbuch  der  Sp miotik"; 
"  Antiquitates  botanicie  etc/';  "  Gescliichte  der  Mcdiein  im  Auszuge";  '*  Geschjchte 
der  Chirurijie*'  (its  second  volume  wuti  written  b}-  hi*,  son  Wilhelni,  born  1792,  died  a 
profe&sor  in  Greifswald  about  1820):  "Goschichfii  der  Botunik",  He  likewise  edited 
Tbeophrastus,  Dioacoridea  etc.  und  variouK  journals  —  a  savant  and  a  genius  fiuch  as 
the  18th  century  alone  could  ripen,  Sprengel's  works  form  in  ihemselvesa  complete 
libriir}'. 

The  following  ph3'siciaiis  participated  in  a  less  degree  in  the  historical 
investigations  and  writings  of  the  18th  century, 

Mich  Albert!  {ltJ82-17r»7>,  '*  Medic.  Theorleen**;  Andr,  0:  G^ilicke,  "Hist  raedi- 
cinu?  universalis";  Chr  Wilh,  Kestner^  "  Kur/.er  Befiriff  der  IliKlorif;  dcr  medicin. 
Gelahrtheli";  Gottlieb  Stolle  (was  not  a  physician  1^  **  Anleiiung  zur  Historic  der 
medic.  Geiahrtheit'*;  Fried  Borner  ( 17*i;V|7Gl),  "Progrumraa  tie  vera  medic,  orig." 
etc.,  "  Noetes  Guelpbicuj**  etr.;  Georj;  MatihiTt'  (died  177.t),  '*  Con^pect.  bist.  medico- 
r«m  chronologicus';  Polycarpus  Frit'd.  Schacher  (1676-17H7)  in  Leipzig^  "Defeminis 
«x  arte  med,  clan's";  KortUm  (author  uf  the  '*Jobsjade'*),  "Skixze  eiiier  Zeit-  und 
Literaturgescbichte  der  Arzneikunde";  PhiK  Ludwig  Wittwer  M 752-1792 ),  *'Archiv 
fUr  GeHchiL-htw  der  Arzneikunde",  I  vol.;  Carl  Gottl  Kuehn  (1754-1840),  professor  of 
physiology  and  pathology  in  Leipzig,  **  De  pbilosophis  nnie  Hippocraten:  medicine 
tjultoriburi  ad  Celsi  de  medieina  pncf "',  "  Mi*dicorum  Grtecorum  opera  qua^  pxtunt", 
20  vob,|  1S21-30;  F.  L,  Augustiu,  "  VoUsitindige  Uebersicht  der  Geschichte  der 
Medicin  in  taljell.  Form''  and  man3*  others. 

In  Holland  Job.  dc  Gorter,  among  others,  occupied  himself  with  blBtoncnl 
studies. 

French,—  Ant  Portal,  *'Histoire  de  V  anatomic  et  de  chirurgie*',  1770  ;  Th^'ophile 
-de  Bordeu,  '*Recherches  sur  qnelque  points  d' historic  de  la  niNeoinf"  etc.;  Gonlin, 
*'  M^moires  litteraires"  etc.;  Etie?ine  Tourtelle,  "  Hibtoire  philosophiqwe  de  la  rnfede- 
cine  '*;  Lepecq  de  la  Cloture  and  others. 

Italians. — Antonio  Cocchi  (1695-175H)  of  Mugello,  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Florence;  Gigv.  L.  Biaiicboni  (1717-1781)  in  Rome,  for  a  long  time  physician-in- 
'Ordinary  at  the  court  of  Hegse-Darmfltadt,  then  at  that  of  the  Klector  of  Saxony,  and 
finally  a  count  and  embassador  at  Rome;  Leonardo  Targa  (I7:^(H1H[5)  of  Verona, 
both  the  latter  wt-ll  known  for  their  laborn  upon  Celsus,  and  all  three  capable 
iiistorians. 

Danes.  —  de  Meza,  "  Tentamen  historiai  niedicinffi'*. 

Among  the  physicians  who  sprung  froni  the  spirit  of  the  18th  century^ 
tind  who  occupied  theraseWcs  with  historical  writing,  belongs  also  the 
Spanish  historian 

A.  Hkrnandez  Morejon  (1773-18.^6),  of  the  village  of  Alaejos  in  Old 
Castile,  author  of  **  Historia  bibUografica  tie  la  Medieina  espanola**,  7  voL3.j 
Madrid,  1842-52, 

Sprung  from  poverty  and  tossed  about  by  the  Franco-Spanish  campaigns  and  the 
political  storms  of  the  age  of  Napoleon,  after  many  vicis^situdea  of  fortune  he  was 
able  by  his  own  energy  and  strength  to  secure  the  appointments  of  clinical  professor 
in  the  college  of  surgery  of  San  Carlos  in  Madrid,  royal  court-physician  and  member 
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of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Health.    He  labored  upon  his  colossal  work  until  hii 
death. 

Semeiology  too,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  revived  in  the  16th  centurr 
after  the  manner  of  the  Ancients,  took  in  the  iHth  a  new  flight,  while  in  the  ITtk 
century,  as  in  our  own,  it  was  considerabi}'  ne>il»*cted.  From  the  works  on  this  sub- 
ject we  may  mention:  Ch.  Vater's  "Semiotica  medica",  1725;  Friedrich  Hoffmann't 
*'Fundamenta  semiotica  medicinie",  1740;  Samuel  Schuarschmied's  "  Seniiotik'. 
175G;  G.  E.  Hamberjrer's  "Semiotische  Vorlesunjien  iiber  Jodoc.  Lommius",  edited 
by  Graun,  1767 ;  J.  N.  Pezold  (1778) ;  C.  G.  Gruner  (Semiotice,  1775) ;  F.  A.  Weber's 
"De  siguis  et  causis  morborum".  1786;  F.  G.  Danz  (Semiotik.  1793);  J.  Cli.  A.  Hein- 
roth  (Allgem.  med.  Zeichenlehreetc  ,  1791^);  Kurt  Sprengel  (Handbuch  der  Semiotik*. 
whose  work  was  the  most  popular  of  its  day. 

4.   8UB0E£T  (OPHTHALMOLOOY,  OTOLOGY  AND  DE1!1TI8TRT>. 

The  18th  centur}'  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  imix>rtaQt  in  the 
history  of  surgery  also  by  the  fact  that  it  finally  conferred  upon  this  art  a 
rank  which  placed  it  in  all  respects  firmly  and  permanently  upon  an  equal 
grade  with  the  so-called  internal  medicine.  This  is  true  as  reganls  both 
the  scientific  and  the  practical  side  of  this  art,  and  likewise  as  reganis  the 
social  rank  of  its  higher  representatives.  The  impulse  to  all  this  advance 
again  proceeded  from  France,  the  headquarters  of  modern  surgery,  where 
even  the  curious  dispute  about  rank  between  medicine  and  surger}*,  i.  e. 
between  physicians  and  surgeons,  was  first  finally  decided.  The  surger}* 
of  the 

a.  French 

accordingly  exhibits  in  this  century  a  great  number  of  its  most  brilliant 
representatives.  Indisputably  the  most  influential,  though  not  the  most 
considerable  of  these  was 

Fran(;c)I8  Gi(»ot  de  la  Pkyronik  (1678-1747)  of  Montpellier. 
Director  of  the  Academie  de  Chirurgie,  which  ho,  in  conjunction  with  Mareschal.  had 
founded  in  1731,  and  surgeon  to  the  kin^,  filled  with  noble  enthusiasm  for  his  ovu 
special  branch,  he  employed  his  considerable  wealth  almost  entirel3'  for  the  elevation 
of  surgery.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  five  surpcal  professorships  established  in  1724, 
he  founded  a  sixth  at  his  own  expense,  and  f^ave  each  professor  an  assistant.  He 
likewise  efTected  the  foundation  of  four  professorships  of  surgery  in  Montpellier 
Upon  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  which  he  had  founded  in  Paris  he  laid  the  oblijiation 
of  lecturin>:  on  obstetrics  to  the  surjieons  and  midwives.  In  1743  he  effected  the 
separation  of  the  sur<reons  from  the  barbers,  and,  besides  all  this,  in  his  will  he 
devoted  all  his  remaining:  estate  to  the  obj(>cts  to  which  he  had  also  dt^iicated  his 
life.  As  a  surgeon  he  rendered  special  service  in  wounds  of  the  intestine  and  in 
operations  for  hernia.  —  The  most  famous,  and  scientifically  the  most  inOuential 
surgeon  of  this  early  period  was,  however, 

Jean  Loiis  Pktit  (1G74-1750)  of  Paris, 
likewise  a  director  of  the  Academie  de  Chirurgio,  and  a  professor  who  had  served 
from  the  ranks  upward  and  educated  himself  especially  in  practical  surgery  in  the 
wars.  Mis  fame  was  so  great  tliat  he  was  called  even  to  Poland  to  treat  AuiEuMus 
the  Strong,  and  also  to  Spain,  and  some  sovereigns,  among  them  Frederick  the  Great. 
requested  some  of  his  pupils  for  field-surgeons.  His  services  extended  over  the 
whole   field  of  surgery,   including  opthalmology,   in  which   latter   science   be  was 
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acqacLirited  with  measurements  of  the  eje,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  Bfier  divieion 
of  the  sympHthetic  etc.  Especially'  worthy  of  mention  are  his  »creW'to;irniqnet, 
amputAttOD  :\  deux  temps,  his  knowledge  of  the  definitive  ihroinbiia  after  ligation 
(Wernher  claims  that  he  was  the  first  to  observe  this?,  ncnpresfiure  tan  experiment), 
and  herniotomy  without  opening  the  sack.  His  chief  works  were  entitled  "Traile 
de3  ina1»diei9  des  oa"  etc.,  Paris  1723^  and  "Trait^  dea  maladies  ehirnrgicalea  et  des 
operations'*  etc.,  published  bj  M.  Lesne,  Paris  1774-8H. 

RtHt  Jacques  Croissant  de  Gakenoeot  (16S8-1759), 
professor  in  the  Coll6ge  de  St  CiVme«  discarded  the  introduction  of  tents  of  Hnt  after 
berniotomj,  performed  tracbeoiomy  with  a  canula.  invented  a  special  turnkey  and 
restored  a  noKe  which  had  been  cut  off  and  had  Iain  for  a  considerable  time  upon  the 
ground.  His  method  of  curing  hernia  consisted  in  pushing  the  unopened  hernial 
SSCk  into  the  inguinal  canal  ^Brachpforte?)  and  fixing  it  there  until  the  two  surfaces 
iinit<*d*  H«'  furnished  a  theor^^  of  hernial  formation,  thoujih  in  this  he  was  preceded 
by  Reoaulme  de  Lagaranne  (1721),  who  was  the  Brst  to  bring  forward  such  a  theory 
( Wernher).  Garengeot  s  chief  work  was  entitled  *Traite  des  operations  de  chirurgie", 
PariR,  1720.  —  More  important  was  the  Parisian  surgeon 

Fran<,x»is  SAirvELrn  MoRAND  (1GI»7~1773), 
equally  famous  as  a  man  and  a  surgeon,  who  after 

Henri  Fhan<;ois  le  Dran  (1685-1770), 
jfclso  a  surgeon  of  Paris,  had  performed  disarticulation  of  tbe  npper  arm  —  le  Dmn 
distin:suished  himself  also  as  a  lithotomist  and  military  physician  —  performed  the 
Brst  disiarticulutifin  of  the  thigh,  Moracd  also  occtipied  himself  with  paracentesis  of 
thi'  che«tt,  abdomen*  ovarian  tumors  etc..  »nd  in  1753  was  the  first  to  describe  a  case 
of  osieumalaeia.  H**  advised  the  use  of  the  hot  iron  to  check  bajmorrbage  whenever 
ha?fte  wa,H  required,  or  the  great  number  of  the  vessels  rendered  ligation  difficult, — 
Le  Dran  was  one  of  Haller's  teachers.  His  chief  work  whb  entitled  *'Trait^^  den 
operations  de  cUirurgie '\  Paris,  1742. 

Claitiie  NinoLAs  le  Cat  (1700-1768)  of  Blt-nmeourt 
was  particulnrly  famouft  as  a  lithoiomi.st.     In  ihe  operaiion  of  lithotomy  he  recojn- 
mended  to  keep  the  wound  dimiitisbirig  in  8ize  from  without  inward,   and   is   well 
known  aUo  for  his  recommendation  of  a  rare  bandage,  and  for  peculiar  views  upon 
gunshot  wounds.     He  was  too  an  opponent  of  the  Lithotoraist 

FrIire  C5me  (Jeati  BaselUuic,  1703-1781)  of  a  village  near  Tarbes, 
m  monk  who  by  mi^ans  of  the  lithotome  cache  operated  from  within,  and  removed 
ract  by  an  oblique  incision  into  the  cornea.  i 

Jean  Astruc  (1685-1766) 
deserves  meritton  as  an  emineul  historian  of  syphilis  and  a  syphilographer  of  exten- 
sive knowledge^  who  utilized  pathological  anatomy  in  his  studies  of  the  venereal 
disea*«e  and  thus  bectune  acquainted  with  visceral  gyphilis.     Hewasafamuus  literary 
swordsman,  and  devoted  ^ome  nitentioii  to  ihe  theory  of  midwifery. 

FRA?if;ois  QcESNAV  (1604-1774)  of  Merey, 
the  undaunted  physician  of  Louis  XV.,  who,  to  the  king's  question  on  what  theory  be 
would  rule,  replied  in  the  famous  words  ** On  none!  1  would  let  the  laws  rule!** 
Que^inay  was  also  an  eminent  writer  on  political  economy  and  founder  of  the  so-called 
physiocraticftl  system  of  government.  [In  medicine  he  is  best  known  perhaps  by 
hu  *'  Histoire  de  I*  origine  et  des  progres  de  la  chirurgie  en  France  \  Paris,  1749.3 

Brasdor  (Pierre,  1721-1776), 
well  known  for  his  method  of  ligation  in  aneurisms  (below  the  sack),  as  well  as  for  bis 
treatise  on  fracture  of  the  clavicle  and  on  disarticulations. 
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Hugo  Ravaton  (about  1750), 
a  very  clever  military  physician,  who  discussed  gunshot  wounds  in   an   excpllent 
manner,  and  recommended  amputation  with  two  flaps,  while 

George  de  la  Faye  (died  1781) 
modified  le  Dran's  incision  for  disarticulation  of  the  shoulder  and  was  also  a  capable 
oculist,  removing  the  lens  by  simple  pressure  after  making  an  incision  with  the 
cataract  knife,  which  he  first  devised. 

Loubet,  an  army-surgeon,  Delaisse,  a  surgeon  of  Montfort,  and  1*  Amaury  also 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  The  same  was  the  case  particularly  with  Claude 
Pouteau  (1725-1775)  of  Lyons,  who  favored  the  use  of  moxas,  which  Larrey  too 
subsequently  called  his  good  friends.  Adrien  Simon  Boy  (died  1795  at  Alzey  in 
Rheinhessen),  a  physician  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  [was  also  distinguished  ass 
surgeon  and  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  "  Traitement  des  plaies  d'  armes  ik  feu'*,  179a.] 

TnoMAs  Goulard, 
at  first  a  surgeon  in  Alet,  then  a  professor  in  Montpellier,  introduced  into  surgery  the 
use  of  preparations  of  lead,  and  even  at  the  present  day  his  name  is  probably  the 
best  known  of  all  physicians  from  his  "aqua  Goulardi'*. 

Jean  Colombier  (1736-1789) 
wrote  the  first  handbook  of  military  hygiene. 

Antoine  Louis  (1723-1792)  of  Metz, 
the  permanent  secretary  of  the  Academic  de  Chirurgie  and  a  prot&g^  of  la  Peyronie, 
to  whom  he  continued  attached  by  gratitude  all  his  life,  was  a  surgeon  of  considerable 
and  well-merited  reputation.  He  served  in  numerous  wars,  and  distinguiphed  himself 
also  as  a  forensic  physician.  He  was  likewise  the  first  who  held  a  public  diapotation 
on  the  occasion  of  his  reception  into  the  Academic  of  surgeons  In  his  quarrels  vith 
the  physicians  he  proved  himself  ready  in  blows  and  adroit  in  speech.  His  chief 
works  were  entitled  *'  Cours  de  chirurgie  pratique  sur  les  plaies  d'  armes  ik  feu  ",  Paris, 
1746,  "Recueil  d'  observations  d' anatomie  et  de  chirurgie,  pour  servir  de  base  i  Is 
th(;orie  des  plaies  de  tete  par  contrecoup",  Paris,  1768,^ etc.  ^  Contemporary  with 
Louis  was  the  teacher  '  ' 

Raphael  Bienvenu  Sabatier  (1732-1811), 
a  professor  and  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences.  He  devoted  himself  chieflj 
to  anatomy  and  ophthalmology,  but  also  wrote  a  famous  treatise  on  operations,  is 
which  he  recommended,  among  other  things,  the  introduction  of  a  card  in  wounds  of 
the  intestine,  and  the  resection  of  the  head  of  the  os  brachii.  Both  the  foregoing: 
surgeons,  with  others,  were  teachers  of  the  most  considerable  surgeon  of  that  daj, 
the  great  -  •'i; 

Pierre  Joseph  Desault  (1744-1795), 
a  man  remarkable  for  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Desault  was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
of  Majiny-Vernois  (near  Lure,  so  woll  known  since  1870),  poor,  but  blessed  with 
children,  and  was  originally  destined  for  the  priesthood.  Without  any  disposition  for 
this  profession,  after  a  thorough  study  of  mathematics,  he  took  up  surgery,  beginnioj^ 
his  studies  with  an  ignorant  master  of  his  native  town.  Thence  he  went  to  Belfort 
and  subsoquenlly  to  Paris,  where  he  tiupportod  himself  by  teaching  mathematics.  He 
soon  rose  step  by  step,  until  at  last,  without  any  preceding  collegiate  education.be 
became  professor  in  the  school  of  practice  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dien. 
Here  he  established  the  first  surgical  clinic,  provided  for  its  hygienic  arrangements  etc 
Desault  rendered  service  to  science  especially  by  the  foundation  of  hurgical 
anatomy,  a  science  of  which  Dupuj  tren  and  Roux  were  the  literary  coryphvi.  for 
Desault  himself  wrote  nothing.  He  was  also  of  eminent  service  in  altering  and 
improving  the  system  of  operations,  in  designing  more  appropriate  inatruments,  ia 
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establishment  ot  a  surgical  journal  etc.,  and  particularly  in  the  education  of  manj 
e  popils.  Like  all  truly  great  siirjreons  after  Wurtz,  he  was  an  opponent  of  trepan- 
i|^  an  operation  still  greatly  abused  in.  the  last  century,  and  emplo.ved  in  almost 

iiguries  of  the  skull.  Desault  was  likewise  a  champion  of  healing:  by  prima 
eniio.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  persecuted  by  the  Revolutionists  —  his  last 
ient  was  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVII.  who,  as  now  shown,  died  of  scrofulosis — he 
d  soddenly  of  an  affection  of  the  brain.  His  trusty  friend  Fran9oi8  Chopart  (1743- 
15),  from  whom  a  well-known  form  of  amputation  of  the  foot  has  received  its  name, 
lowed  him  speedily  to  the  grave. 

The  following  surgeons  of  this  golden  age  of  French  surgery  must  also  be 
mtioned  : 

Pierre  Sue  (1739-1816)  of  Paris, 
olenor  of  surgery  in  1767,  and  subsequently  physician  to  Joseph  Beauharnais.     In 
12  be  was  chief  physician  in  the  campaign  against  Russia   and,  after  the  fall  of 
ipoleon,  court-physician  under  Louis  XVIII.     ^ue  was  a  fertile  author  on  surgery 
lA  obstetrics. 

Jean  Juville.  to  whom  we  owe  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  trusses; 
ipelet,  who  rendered  service  in  the  subject  of  hernia  and  was  expelled  from  the 
Cttd^mie  for  charlatanism  ;  Jean  Pierre  David  (1737-1784)  of  Rouen,  who  described 
Mrasis;  C.  A.  J/ombard  (1741-1811)  and  Fran9ois  Laur.  Marchall  of  Strassburg,  who 
■fermed  the  first  amputation  of  the  cervix  uteri;  Goursault,  who  performed  the 
9ft  OMophasotomy  in  17:^;  Delacroix  in  Orleans  (amputation  at  the  hip);  Jean 
jp|Mt  Belloc  (17:(0-1807),  inventor  of  Belloc's  canula,  who  was  first  a  surgeon,  then 
klfiician  in  Agen  and  finally  professor  of  forensic  medicine  in  Paris;  Toussaint 
vienaTe  (died  1782);  Leblanc  in  Orleans;  Prudent  H^vin  (1715-1789);  Henri 
Duhamel  de  Mon<;eau  (1700-1782),  who  made  investigations  upon  the  healing 
bones  and  their  nutrition  by  the  periosteum,  feeding  animals  with  madder  for  the 
of  staining  the  bony  tissue,  though,  according  to  Lawson  Tait,  John  Belchier 
1-1785)  anticipated  him  in  this  matter: 

Pierre  Franvx)I8  Percy  (1754-1825), 

18  military  surgeon  under  the  Consulate  and  Empire  and  a  writer  on  subjects 

ing  to  military  surgery,  who  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  cold  water  in 
woonds,  and,  among  other  things,  in  operations  preferred  in  many  cases  the 
to  the  knife.     The  cold  water  treatment  was  at  this  time  a  novelty. 

Not  a  few  of  the  French  surgeons  rendered  lasting  service  to  ophthal- 

,  particular!}*  the  operative  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  which 

18th  century  fell  into  the  hands  of  scientifically  educated  surgeons 

began  to  become  a  specialty  of  eminent  men,  instead  of  continuing  the 

of  charlatans  as  it  had  been  everywhere  heretofore.     Among  these 

oculists  we  mention 
Cbarlks  de  St.  Yves  (1067-1736)  of  Paris, 

correctly  distinguished  capsular  and  lenticular  cataract  and  tronorrluinl  and 
itic  inflammations  of  the   eyes  (Troksch),   glaucoma   (ii    term   by   which   he 
iitd  a  form  of  cataract  due  to  paralvsis  of  the  optic  nerve  and  accompanied 
;ion  of  the  pupil),  and  undertook  extraction  of  cataract  ( 170").    He  was  also 
It  to  wash  out  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  ^ye  (Maeniis). 

^BANVOis  PouRFoi'R  DL'  Petit  (1603-1743)  of  Paris, 
■proved  the  technique  of  cataract  extraction  and  ^uve  his  name  to  the  canal 
Pbtit.     A  pioneer,  like  Graefe  in  our  own  century,  was 
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Jacques  Daviel  (1696-1762), 
who  introduced  in  1750  the  extraction  of  the  lens  as  an  independent  method.     He 
operated  by  means  of  the  inferior  flap  method.  Daviel's  spoon  etc.     His  tecbniqne 
was  still  imperfect  and  was  improved  by  de  la  Faye. 

Tenon  (1724-1816) 
wrote  meritoriously  on  cataract  and  other  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Dominique  Anel's  name  is  still  borne  by  a  syringe  and  probes.  He 
performed  the  so-called  Hunterian  operation  for  aneurism  before  Hunter, 
and  even  aspimted  fluid  from  the  chest  with  the  syringe.  The  following 
surgeons  were  also  well-known  oculists :  Antoine  Ferroin,  who  split  open 
the  capsule  posteriorly  to  effect  depression  ;  Pierre  Guerin,  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  in  Lyons ;  Jean  Janin  (1731-1790)  of  the  same  place,  who  declanni 
the  capsule  removable  and  improved  iridotomia.  making  his  incision  of 
the  iris  with  scissors ;  Baron  von  Wenzel  Sr.,  the  zealous  cliampion  of 
extraction,  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  his  performance  of  iridectomy. 
He  pierced  with  the  cataract-knife  cornea  and  iris  together,  and  removed 
w^th  the  scissors  in  the  chamber  the  flaps  thus  formed  from  the  iris. 
Wenzel  senior  found  in  his  son,  Mich.  Jean  Bapt.  de  Wenzel,  a  worthy 
successor.  Pierre  Demours  (died  1795)  too,  the  anatomist,  and  his  son 
Antoine  Pierre  Demours  (1762-1832),  rendered  lasting  service  to  the 
science  of  ophthalmology.  The  latter  survived  into  the  19th  century, 
as  did  also  the  famous  Delarue  (Cours  complet  des  maladies  des  yeux. 
1820),  and  Descemet  (1732-1810),  professor  in  Paris.  Louis  Flor.  Desbaix- 
Oendron  of  Orleans,  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  I'aris,  Pellier  de 
Quengsy  in  Toulouse  and  others. 

We  will  add  here  (after  Donders)  the  remarkable  fact  that  Janin  first  describ<^, 
and  described  quite  completeh',  hypernietropia.  and  referred  it  to  too  flat  a  formation 
of  the  lens.  He  did  not,  however,  name  it  correct h*.  Naturally  he  distinguished 
merely  healthy  vi.sion  and  shortsightedness,  while  the  hypermetropia  resulting;  from 
aphacia,  as  well  as  our  hypermetropia  and  presbyopia  of  the  present  day  he  classes 
amon^  the  accidental  defect<«  of  vision  (Anomalies  of  Refraction). 

Dentistry  too  found  excellent  laborers  in  its  field.  Among  these  were 
Pierre  Fauchard  of  Paris,  who  wrote  the  first  complete  work  on  this  sub- 
ject "Le  chirurgien  dentiste,  ou  traiu'  des  dents"  etc.,  Paris,  1728;  Pierre 
Auzebi  of  Lyons ;  Leeluse,  who  first  mentions  the  English  tunikey ; 
Jourdnin,  who  brought  forward  appropriate  instruments  and  new  artificial 
teeth  ;  P.  Moulon  (artificial  teeth)  ;  Bourdet  (artificial  palate,  lever),  dentist 
to  the  king  :  Pierre  (Juissard  etc. 

The  science  of  otology,  founded  by  Duverney,  was  excited  to  practical 
advancement  by  the  attempt  at  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tubvs 
from  the  mouth,  made  in  1724  by  the  postmaster  Guy<»t  of  Versailles,  an 
o^wration  first  performed,  however,  by  Archibald  Cleland  in  1741.*     Antoine 


1.  Cleland  was  an  Enirllsh  arniy-sur>;(M)n,  and,  according  to  Lucae,  introduced  the 
Kustacliian  catheter  tliroujjh  the  nose,  and  practised  Valsalva's  method  of  Inflating 
the  middle  ear.  Ills  papers  appeared  in  the  rhilosophical  Transactions  for  tlie- 
years  1740  and  1741.    '11.) 
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Dmended  catheterization  through  the  nose  after  Julien  Busson 
d  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  tubes.  Jean  Louis  Petit 
sed  perforation  of  the  mastoid  process  after  the  Prussian  regi- 
geon  Jasser  had  performed  this  operation,  and  Eli  in  Paris 
he  first  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani  in  1720  for  deaf- 
the  other  Romanic  peoples, 

b.  The  Italians 

epresented  in  surgery,  and  although  they  had  lost  most  of  their 
utation,  they  still  displayed  surgeons  of  importance.  Among 
►nio  Benevoli  (1 685-1756),  of  the  famous  surgical  headquarters 
subsequently  settled  in  Bologna  and  Florence,  was  the  first  in 
ich  that  the  seat  of  cataract  was  in  the  lens.  P.  Paolo  Molinelli 
[)  and  Natal  Gius.  Palucci  (1716-1797)  of  Florence,  Paris  and 
10  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  from  its 
d  never  entirely  abandoned  depression),  distinguished  themselves 
while  T.  Ambrosio  Maria  Bertrandi  (1723-1765),  a  professor  in 
t'ed  himself  a  very  important  operator  and  universal  surgeon. 
I  were  ranged  the  two  Nannoni  (Angiolo,  the  father,  1715-1790, 
so,  1749-1812,  the  son),  Pi etro  Paolo  Tanaron,  Nic.  Capuletti, 
in  Turin,  Girolamo  Marini  (wrote  on  surgical  operations,  1723), 
.  Cirillo  in  Naples,  distinguished  himself  as  a  S3'philographer, 
ni  (1741-1808)  and  Mich.  Troja  (1747-1827)  were  eminent  as 
urgeons,  and  Flajani,  as  well  as  Carlo  Mondini  (1729-1803),  dis- 
themselves  also  as  oculists  (extraction)  ;  Guattani  (compression 
try  above  the  aneurismal  sack)  ;  Moscati  in  Milan ;  Gius.  Nessi 
781).  Giov.  Battista  PaJletta  (1747-1832)  made  himself  well- 
lis  observations  relative  to  spondylarthrocace  and  the  so-called 
imping. 

no  Scarpa  (1752-1832)  of  Motta, 

rcessively  in  Modena  and  Pavin,  was  one  of  the  most  important  surfieons,. 
?fly  of  service  in  the  study  of  herniolopy,  diseases  of  the  eyes  (disci^ion 
&nd  irido-dialysis,  or  tearinj;  the  iris  from  its  border,  an  operation  per- 
e  him,  however,  by  Paolo  Assnliiii  and  Franz.  Buzzi  in  Milan,  17H8.  the 
r  the  yellow  spot  in  1782),  the  theory  of  aneurisms,  their  treatment  by 
doctrine  of  malformations  of  the  feet  etc.  Scarpa  was  likewise  an 
tomist.     The  most  famous  surjieon  of  tliis  century  amonj;  the 

c.  Spaniards, 

io  de  Gimbernat,  professor  in  Barcelona  from  1702-1774.  then  a 
Madrid,  distinguished  himself  equall}-  as  an  anatomist  and 
t.  Other  reputable  Spanish  surgeons  were  Pasc.  Franc.  Virrey 
of  surgerj',  1741)  ;  Mart.  Martinez  (New  surgery,  1722);  Barth. 
Ant.  Medina  (New  course  of  surgery,  1750) ;  Fr.  Villaverde  and 
(Course  of  theoretical  and  practical  operative  surgery,  171)2). 
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Among  the  Germanic  races,  in  fact  among  almost  all  nations, 
d.  The  Germans 

were  the  people  with  whom  surgery  and  surgeons  emerged  last  of  all  from 
the  mediaeval  contempt  fastened  upon  them  by  the  ^'Church".  Although 
even  in  the  17th  century  we  had  possessed  not  a  few  important  surgeons, 
this  contempt  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  was  still  almost  aniversal. 
and  was  not  entirely  lost  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  ordinary  practising  surgeons,  who  were  undoubtedly*,  for  the 
most  part,  only  ignorant  popular  physicians.  Hence,  doubtless,  it  resulted 
that  it  was  only  at  a  very  late  period  among  us  that  men  of  respectable 
social  and  scientific  standing  could  devote  themselves  to  surger}'.  It  was 
partly  the  passion  of  the  highest  circles  to  imitate  whatever  the  French  did 
and  possessed,  that  first  led  to  a  fundamental  improvement  of  these  con- 
ditions among  us. 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  first  German  surgeon  of  complete  scien- 
tific education, 

LoRENZ  Heister  (1683-1758)  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
«fter  layin;;  the  foundation  of  his  education  in  Giesgen,  was  compelled  to  complete 
his  proper   medical  stndies  in  Levden  and  Amsterdum.     As  it  was  impost'ible  to 
obtain  honorable  employment  in  German  armies,  it  was  onljr  in  the  Dutch  militarj 
service  that  he  could  acquire  surgical  experience  with  a  respectable  posittoD.     lie 
remained  in  this  service  until  it  was  learned  bj'  experience  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
that  there  might  be  good  German  surgeons  too  besides  the  French,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  been  so  much  sought  after.     Heister  was  now  called  in  1710  to  Altdorf,  and  then  in 
1720  came  to  Helmstedt,  where  he  developed  a  great  activitj'  which  pmbrace<l  anatomj 
and  surgerj  and  even  botany.      His  books  on  surgery  and  anatomy  in   his  time 
rendered  him  almost  an  autocrat  in  these  branches.     Surgery   be  discussed  from 
the  ordinary  dressing  of  wounds,  upon  which  he   laid  especial  weight,  and  ligaiioo 
(acupressure),  to  the  highest  surgical  subjects.     He  also  distinguished   himself  as  i 
dentist  and  especially  as  an  oculist.  a.ssisting  to  introduce  into  Germany  the  view  tbit 
-cataract  depended  upon  cloudiness  of  the  lens.     In  the  latter  matter  his  pupil 

BuRKiiARD  David  Malchart  (1G9G-1751), 
born  in  Murbach  (the  native  place  of  the  regimental  physician  Schiller),  subsequently 
professor  of  aniitouiy  and  surgery  in  Tiibingen,  followed  his  example.  He  did  aviv 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  laceration  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  origin  of  hernia  (P.  Koch). 
His  pupil  Boury  first  introduced  the  term  Gerontoxon  (1743)  in  a  dissertation  on 
opacities  of  the  cornea.  ( Mauchart  himself  published  no  works  under  his  own  name!. 
A  contemporary  and  colleague  of  Heister's  in  Halle,  professor 

Heinricii  Bass  (161)0-1754), 
rendered  good  service,  among  other  things,  in  the  practice  of  paracentesis  of  the 
chest,  which  he  performed  after  drawing  the  skin  to  one  side. 

In   Saxon}'   the   following  surgeons   of  importance    displaj'ed   their 
activity  : 

Jon.  Zaciiarias  Platxer  (1G04-1747)  of  Leipzig, 
who  wrote  in  elegant  Latin  a  long-popular  and  good  text-book  ("Institutionet  cbirur- 
giiu  rationulis") ; 
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JrsTtJs  GoTTra.  Gunz  (1714-1754), 
ordinary  phjsicinn  in  Dresden,  ft  y[oud  oculist  and  berniototni»t; 

Karl  Friedricu  Kaltscumidt  (1706-1709), 
profesaor  in  Jena  a  versatile  and  bold  suri^eon,  who  also  devoted  atletition  to  forensic 
medieiDC.     Kaltschmidt  likewise  made  80Die  e:iperimental  investif^ations  relative  to 
wounds  of  the  liver. 

In  Mnyence  professor  Job,  Peter  Weidmanu  distinguished  himself  as 
a  teacher,  surgical  investigator,  judicious  practitioner  and  bold  operator. 
He  is  well-known,  among  other  things,  for  a  treatise  on  necrosis,  translated 
into  French  by  Jourdan.  He  said  he  could  write  all  his  remedies  upon  a 
single  canl.  and  of  the  many  glittering  things  in  his  case  of  instruments  he 
employed  very  few,  however  shiny  they  might  look.  In  Helrostedt  lived 
the  curious  saint  and  ingenious  charlatan^  the  ordinary  physician  Gottfr 
Christoph  Beireis  (1730-1801»)  of  Mtiliutusen,  who  was  at  first  professor  of 
physics  and  medicine,  and  subsequently  professor  of  surgery, 

Prussia  through  its  numerous  wars  reared  a  greater  number  of  famous 
sui^eons,  for  war  has  ever  heen  the  most  excellent  school  of  surger}'.  7*hese 
meD  almost  all  had  a  *' destiny",  and  accordingly  perseverance  and  energy. 
Most  of  them  served  from  the  barber's  bowl  up,  and  came  often  from  very 
great  poverty  to  succes*  of  the  most  honorable  character,  free  lYom  all 
charlatanism.     The  ordinarj*  physician  of  Frederick  William  L, 

JoH.  Thkod.  Eller  (1G89-176U), 
one  of  the  foundt»r«  of  the  Chariti'^,   was  a  good  surjifon.     The  tirst  jsurgc^on  of  the 
Cbariie  txnd  tliu  firnt  professor  of  the  Medicochirurgical  College,  however^  wa« 

SmoN  Pallas  (1694-1770), 
wiuueson  Ami.  Friedr.  llTHl-*l8l2)  wan  likewist*  a  professor  in  Berlin. 

JoACH.  Fhtedr.  Hksckel  (1712-1771>), 
a  man  eminent  for  his  charity/  rendered  special  service  to  the  suhject  of  surgical 
dread  ngs. 

SaMUKL  SCHAARSCHMIDT  (1T09-1747), 
ordinary  phjatcian,  was  an  extremely  fruitful  writer  on  military  medicine,  and  the 
first  snrjceon  in  Berlin  to  perform  lithotomy. 

J,  Chr.  Ant.  Tiieden  (1714-1797), 
who  had  worked  himself  np  from  poverty   (Theden's  drcjisings,   Aqua  traumatica 
Thedenit,  inventor  of  the  elastic  catheter  with  a  covennR  of  caoutchouc  etc.)i  dis- 
tinguished himself  m  a  ficld-fiiirgeon,  and  was  finally  made  surgeon-general. 

JoiL  rLRirti  BiLotTEK  (1720-1790)  of  Chur, 
who  Hudied  in  Basel,  Paris,  SlraRsburnand  Halle,  and  finally  became  snrgeon^general 
in  Berlin,  was  a  deserving  but  partial  opponent  of  amputation^  an  operation  which, 
lilie  trepanning:  (and  both  Bilpier  and  Theden  advocaied  the  latter  operotion),  was 
undoubtedly  horribly  abused.  He  performed  the  first  resection  of  the  wri.**t  In  n(»2 
(iboiigh,  according  to  other  aothorities.  a  Dr.  Beyer  anticipated  him  in  the  same  year» 
After  the  battle  of  Freiburg). 


1.  At  his  death  he  benncathed  1,000  thater  (a  «reat  sura  in  that  day)  for  the  free 
edncsttton  of  a  student  of  medicine  or  surger)'.  The  latter  received  the  interest 
upon  this  sum  for  three  yennj. 
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JoH.  Leberecht  Sciimucker  (1712-1786) 
occupied  the  post  of  surgeon-general  under  Frederick  II.,  and  proved  himself  an 
eminent  surgeon  by  his  opposition  to  trepanning;  and  his  introduction  of  the  treatment 
of  injuries  of  the  skull  bj  cold  poultices.  He  also  recommended  millepedes  as  ■ 
«nuff  in  amaurosis.  The  same  office  was  filled  by  J.  C.  F.  Voitus  (1745-1787)  of 
Genthin,  son  of  a  poor  rector  of  a  school. 

Another  surgeon-general  was 

Christ.  Ludwig  Mursinna  (1744-1823), 
the  son  of  a  weaver  of  Stolpe  in  Pomerania,  who  for  a  long  time  practised  his  father's 
trade  and  then  be^an  his  surirical  career  among  the  bath-keepers. 

JOHANN  GORCKE  (1750-1822), 
a  humane,  meritorious,  indefatigable  and  hi^ihlv-esteemed  physician,  organizer  of  the 
Prussian  medical  department,  attained  the  position  of  surgeon-general  from  that  of 
the  son  of  a  poor  minister  of  East  Prussia. 

In  Austria  surgery  did  not  owe  its  success  to  the  daily  profit  reaped 
in  war  so  much  as  in  Prussia,  but  rather  to  the  great  and  ever  active  spirit 
of  Joseph  II.,  a  monarch  to  whom  nothing  human  was  foreign.  He,  almost 
alone  among  all  monarchs,  had  a  heart  for  the  people,  and  continued,  even 
upon  the  throne,  to  be  a  man  of  his  people  in  the  best  sense  of  that  ex- 
pression. But,  alas,  when  he  anticipated  that  death  would  grant  bim  no 
time  for  quiet  action,  he  overturned  everything,  including  even  that  which 
he  had  proposed  with  regard  to  medicine  and  surgery,  branches  upon  which 
he  intended  to  bestow,  and  had  in  part  actually  bestowed,  great  advoDtagra. 
From  the  ver}'  outset  he  had  done  harm  by  his  undue  patronage  of  the 
surgeon  next  mentioned,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  arrangement  of  the  so- 
called  Josephinum.     I  refer  to  Joseph's  surgeon-in-ordinary, 

Joii.  Alex,  von  Brambilla  (1728-1800)  of  Pavia, 
who  was  also  surgeon-in-chief.  Useful  as  he  was  in  elevating  the  surgical  profession 
of  Austria,  Brambilla,  in  reliance  upon  the  favor  of  Joseph,  in  many  refpects  went 
too  far,  und  particularly  in  his  excessive  preference  of  his  so-called  medico-chirurgeons 
to  the  physicians.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  surgery.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
position  of  chief  of  the  Austrian  department  of  military  hygiene  by 

Mattii.  Mederer, 
from  177:J  to  17i)6  professor  of  surgery  in  Freiburg  in  the  Brisgaw,  a  cit^*  at  that  time 
belonging  to  Austria.     Mederer,  like  the  earlier  Paracelsus,  was  a  manly  champion 
of  tlic  union  of  surgery  and   medicine.     It  was  on  Mederer  s  recommendation  tbit 
the  poor  barber, 

JoH.  IIcNCZOwsKY  (1752-1798)  of  Czech  in  Moravia, 
was  sent  to  Paris,  London  etc.  to  obtain  his  education,  and  then  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Josephinum.     He  was  a  good  operator,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  an  iiynrr 
received  in  an  operation.     Another  surgeon  who  began  his  activity  in  the  Josephinom 
was 

Baron  Jos.  Jac.  vox  Mohkeniieim  (died  1708), 
who  became  finally  ordinary  physician  of  Catherine  II.  and  nbstetrician  to  the  (irand 
Duchess.     He  was  also  an  important  surgical  practitioner  as  well  as  an  oculist.     An 
army-surgeon  and  professor,  chief  of  the  city  hospital,  was 

Ferdinand  Leuer  (1727-1801),  the  son  of  a  wig-maker  of  Vienna. 
He  anticipated  Guattani  in  the  practice  of  indirect  compression  of  anearisms,  and 
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became  immortalized  in  the  antmis  of  the  humanitarian  contests  of  the  ISth  centory 
bjr  his  saccessfal  struggle  against  the  torture  —  he  was  a  ''  Torturarzt",  He,  and  the 
professor  of  jurisprudence  Sonnenfels,  succeeded  in  petting  rid  of  the  torture  in 
Austria  in  1776. 

Jo8.  Jac,  Plenck  (1732-1808)  and 

Jacob  vow  Reinlkin  (1744^1816), 
oniU  1787  professor  in  the  surgical  school,  also  belong  here» 

Carl  Caspar  von  Siebold  (1736-1807) 
(the  first  important  representative  of  a  name  often  dtstinguisbed  in  medical 
science),  as  the  founder  of  an  iDstilution  for  surgical  instruction,  where,  for 
the  first  time  in  Germany,  surgery  was  actually  taugbt  clinically  or  poli- 
cUnically)  was  an  eminent  promoter  of  this  scicnoCj  particularly  in  South 
Germany  and  from  Wurzburg  as  a  center. 

The  son  of  a  surireon  of  Nidecken  in  the  duchy  of  Juliprs,  he  for  some  time 
Bieted  bis  father,  notwithstanding:  he  had  already  completv'd  his  higher  studies. 
Then  he  went  into  the  field-service  of  France,  during  which  he  came  to  Wiirjchurg 
and  here  abandoned  military  service  in  order  to  go  to  France*  England  and  Holland 
at  the  expense  of  the  prince-bishop.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  phy»ician-in> 
ordinary  and  adjunct  to  a  profeasoria!  chair,  and  subsequently  professor  of  anatomy, 
Borgery  and  obstetrics.  In  this  position  he  was  one  of  the  most  famous  professors  in 
Germany,  and  even  received  tokens  of  recognition  from  France,  doubtless  beeaose  he 
waa  the  Hrst  in  Germany  to  perform  (1778)  the  operation  of  symphyseotomy, 

Apam  Friedrich  Yooel  (1746-1785), 
a  physician  of  Ln beck/ deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  as  an  exception  among  the 
phygiciaris  of  that  day,  since  he  did  not  acorn  surgery.  Juj^tus  Arneman  (1763-1807)j 
lh»»  author  of  a  '*  System  der  Cbirurgie*',  and  Bernhard  Christoph  Faust  (1755^1842) 
of  Biickehurg,  the  inventor  of  the  useful  leg-swing  ( Beinschwebe),  are  also  lo  be 
mentioned.  The  latter  was  a  warm-hearted  and  warmblooded  enthusiast,  intluenced 
too  by  honorable  motives,  who  pressed  forward  with  his  reform  proposals  even  to  the 
French  National  Aaaembly. 

The  greatest  German  surgeon  of  the  18th  centur}-,  at  once  an  eminent 
aurgical  writer  and  an  excellent  physician,  after  the  style  of  many  English 
rgeooSj  the  man  whom  even  Dietfcnbach  chose  as  his  moilel,  was 

AtiausT  Gottlieb  Riciiter  (1 742-1 812)^  of  ZOrbig  in  MeissmscbeQ; 

pre  his  father  was  a  minister.     Hichter  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  minislers 

professors,  and   became   finally   himself  a   professor  in   Guttingen.     He   wrote, 

Doa;  other  works,  a  famous    book  on    hernia,  which  was   translated  into  several 

ngaages,  published  a  surgical  *'  Bibliothek",  wrote  the  surgical  text-book  ^'Anfangs- j 

inde  der  VVundarzneikunst "  etc.     On  the  completion  of  the  usual  studies  he  had 

ilted  London,  Paris,  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  and  in  1771  was  made  a  profej^sor* 

this  position  be  studied  all  parts  of  surgery  and  most  of  them  he  improved.     In 

dressing  of  wounds  his  principle  was   *  geschwinde,  gelinde  und  selten."     In  his 

G«org  August  (1778-18^V2),  professor  in  Konigsberg,  Ricbter  found  an  editor  for 

%tty  of  his  writings.     Ricbter,  like  mnst  of  the  surgeons  above  mentioned,  devoted 

|in«elf  prominently  to 


Several  other  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  name  are  known,  e,  g.  Zachaiias 
(1T0H-IT7L»)  and  his  son  Jac,  Christian,  likewise  \n  Lul>eokt  and  Benedict  Christian, 
professor  in  Altdorf. 
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Ophthalmoloov. 

The  same  was  true  of 

JoH.  Ernst  Neubaukr  (1738-1777),  a  professor  in  Jena.  | 

JoH.  Albert  Heinrich  Rei:^arub  (1729-1814), 
a  practising  physician  and  professor  in  Hamburg,  and  son  of  the  Reimarus  rendered 
famous  by  Lessing,  was  the  first  to  employ  belladonna  as  a  mydriatic,   and  tbos 
render  a  great  service  to  humanity.     The  capable  teacher  and  observer 

Joseph  Earth  (1745-1818)  of  Malta, 
professor  of  anatomy  and  oculist  of  Joseph  II.  in  Vienna,  in  1773  was  the  first  to 
give  separate  lectures  on  ophthalmology,  and  he  also  founded  an  ophthalmic  bospital 

The  practitioner  Ant.  Karl  von  Willburg  of  Nuremberg  in  1785  was 
the  first  to  perform  reclination  of  cataract,  and  D.  G.  C.  Conradi  in  Nord- 
heim  near  GOttingen,  the  first  who  performed  discision  of  the  lens  through 
the  cornea,  with  the  object  of  securing  subsequent  spontaneous  resorptioD 
(1797).  We  know  from  Goethe's  autobiography  that  the  eminent,  though 
odd  and  pious,  Jung-Stilling  (1740-1817)  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  a 
long  period  as  an  operative  oculist  or  coucher  of  cataracts. 

The  following  prominent  oculists  of  the  18th  century  continued 
eminent  in  the  19th  century  also  : 

JoH.  Ad.  Schmidt  (1759-1809)  of  Aub,  near  Wiirzburg,  a  professor  in 
Vienna,  as  competent  an  observer  —  he  first  described  e.  g.  syphilitic  iritis 
and  also  introduced  this  designation  (Proksch)  —  as  be  was  a  capable 
teacher  and  writer ; 

Carl  Himlv  (1772-1837)  of  Brunswick,  a  professor  in  that  city,  as 
well  as  in  Jena  and  Gottingen.  Both  of  these  oculists  were  pupils  of 
Barth  and  experimented  with  mydriatics.  Schmidt  was  the  first  to  employ 
the  latter  in  iritis,  while  Ilimly  used  them  extensively  in  operations. 
Both  of  them  published  an  ophthalmological  *'  Bibliothek  ". 

Belonging  to  the  18th  century  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  decisive 
perioil  of  his  life,  was  the  famous  oculist 

Georo  Jos.  Beer  (17G3-1821),  a  professor  in  Vienna,  who  extended 
what  Bailli  and  Schmidt  had  begun.  It  is  upon  his  teachings  that  the 
fame  of  the  university  of  Vienna  in  this  specialty  depends.  In  them  too 
the  ophthalmology  of  the  new  Vienna  School  took  its  origin.  Beer  made 
himself  of  essential  service  in  the  entire  department  of  ophthalmolog}'. 
where  he  was  the  first  to  make  extensive  use  of  pathological  anatomy. 
It  was.  however,  in  the  doctrine  of  inflammations,  which  he  divided  into 
idiopathic,  those  excited  by  local  injuries,  and  sympathetic,  those  called 
forth  by  a  general  dyscrasia,  that  he  performed  the  most  eminent  service. 
He  also  promoted  greatly  the  judicious  treatment  of  cataract,  extraction, 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  (lie  first  drew  forth  the  iris  and  cat  it 
otf  externally)  and  the  improvement  of  instruments. 

Pupils  are  the  host  evidence  of  the  importance  of  a  teacher,  and  Beer's  papiU 
were  Ph.  von  Walther,  C.  F.  von  (Jraefe,  F.  Jaejrer,  William  Mackenzie,*  Qaadri, 
ChcliuK,  Reisinger  etc. 
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Otoiagy  was  advarn'ot]  by  KriU4.n'  ami  IamjIiu.     Tlie  cathelerizalion  of 
he  Eustachian  tubes  and  perforation  of  thi*  mastoid  prucesswere  t1iseus8ed 
d  perrornifd  in  (lermauy  ^  tht;  hitter  purtic-idarly  hy 

tlrsTrs  Arnkmas  (17r»3-1807)  of  Hinebcrg, 
rho 'wii6  tor  a  lotiji  time  profesnor  in  GOtniijzen,  then  a  pmetining  phpieinn  in 
lanibnrii.  where  b»*  >*hot  hinriRf^lf. 

OrtliopjL'dift  was  especially  cidtivatinl  by  the  Swiss  J*  Andr.  Venel 
1740-1791),  a  physician  of  Orbe,  wliu  treated  chdi-foot,  crooked  Joints 
stc,  though  only  by  the  aid  of  ap|>amtns  ;  »Joh,  Christian  Ehrmann  in 
Trankfort  (1749^1827),  who  dit^d  in  Speyer.  tfiough  tmrn  in  Strassburg; 
iug.  Briickner  (17H9-]7*J7)  in  Gotha  eU\  Tlie  rtrst  operative  treatment 
^f  club-foot,  which  consisted  in  a  wide,  direct  incision  clear  thiT>ugh  the 
i*Ddo  AcbiUis,  was  undertaken  by  the  Fiessian  physician  Gerhanlt  Tbile- 
liua  (174,>-1809). 

The  eosraetic  art  of  lieritistry,  an  art  then,  as  to  some  extent  at  the 
in^seut  da}*,  the  favorite  fteltl  of  charlatans,  enjoyed  rnneh  cultivation* 

FriecincJi  Hirschfeid  tabo  Ilirsch,  175:4-1820)  of  Senshelm  in  Frunconin,  court 
kJid  uoiverFntjr  dentist  Ht  Gotiinjten',  whs.  howt*ver,  no  charlat»i),  J  oh.  .Fac.  Jois.  8erre 
note  a  "  fte*;chichtP  oder  Abhandhing  der  Zahnsclimer^en  des  iichiineri  (Jeachlecbta 
n  ihrer  Scbwaiigerscbnft".  l*b  Pfjiff.  royal  PruttHian  deiilist,  A.  A,  Bninner,  ('arl 
Bliimenthul,  Job.  Friedr,  Oalette,  who  belonged  lo  a  family  of  dentists  in  Mayence, 
liontd  also  Im*  mentioned. 

e.  The  English. 

veil  during  the   18th    century,    manifested    those   churacteristics.    which 

Listinguish  their  surgery  so  gnmtly  ut  the  present  day  —  thorough  study 

►f  anatomy  and  pliy»iology,  quiet,  sober  observation,  careful,  conscientious. 

ind  yet  bold,  conduct  in  operating,  and  careful  afler-treatmcnt.     In  the 

beginning  of  the  century 

William  Ciieselden  (1688-1752j, 

s  important  an  anatomist  as  a  ^ur^eon  and  oculist,  was  uwtivp  in  London.     He  intro- 

uced  the  formation  of  an  artificial  papil  by  a  simple  incision  of  the  iris  (iridotomy, 

728).  mndi*  with  a  needle  introdnced  throngh  the  sclera.     He  wa«  a  rapid  operator. 

lerforminjE  lithotomy  in  a  tew   luimtteH,    [Pbeselden  was  born  near  Somerby   in 

iccftte rehire,  studied  under  a  f^urgeon   in    Leice.ster  and  ^ub^pquentlj   under  tbe 

knatomtM  Cowprtr  and  tbe  surgeon   Fern    in   8t   Tbomas^K  Hosptlnl,   nnd  bepan   to 

eliver  lectures  at  early  an   bis  22d,  year      He   was   princiipal   surgeon  to    i^iicen 

Larnline.  lo  whom  he  dedicated  bin  nrngnitieent  "  Osteolojiy.  or  tbe  Anatomy  of  tbe 

^nea**  in  \1X^,  surjEeon  tn  St.  Tiiomafl's  and  tbe  Chelsea  Hn^pitalH,  and  a  member 

^f  tbe  French  AcadOmiede  Chirur^e.     Uh  dexteriiy  in  (be  perfnnnnnce  of  Kihotomy 

txcited  the  wonder  of  hi*  eontemporaries.  and  storie*  are  told  of  hia  performance 

if  i\m  operation  In  fifty-foor  sefonds,     Onginally  bn  w»s  an  advocate  of  the  hitfh 

operation,  bat  bi«  experience  at  a  later  period  led  him  to  prefer  the  Interal  section. 

Liike   many   iireat  surgeons^   Cbeselden    in   i^ait)   io  have   been  exceedingly  nervous 

knd  restless  before  commencin^r  an   operation,  but  as  firm  and  siteady  a*  a  atatne 

Inrinie  iw  "Otual  performance.     UiK  "Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body"  w»«  publiebed 

D   17Ui  »nd  bit*  "Treatise  on   the   High   Operation   of  theSloiie"   in    1723-1     Hta 

Mtpil 
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Samuel  Sharp  (about  1700-1778)  of  London, 
a  bold  operator,  was  equally  meritorious  in  the  operative  treatment  of  diseases  of  tbe 
eyes  Like  Cheselden  a  member  of  the  Academie  de  Chlrur^rie,  and  8ur|;eon  of  Gar'i 
Hospital,  Sharp  was  eminent  in  almost  every  department  of  suriipcal  art.  He  wrote 
a  *' Treatise  on  the  operations  of  sur^iery"  (1739),  and  a  "Critical  inquiry  into tW 
present  state  of  surgery"  (1750),  in  which  latter  work  he  called  the  attention  of  bif 
English  colleagues  to  the  advances  made  by  the  French  in  the  science  and  art  cf 
surgery. 

Alexander  Monro  Sr.  (1697-1767)  of  Edinburgh 
was  a  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  eminent  in  both  branches.  He  probkbij 
contributed  more  than  any  single  individual  to  the  success  and  reputation  of  tibf 
medical  school  of  Edinburgh.  His  "  Osteology,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  thf 
Bones"  appeared  in  172G,  and  his  ^'  Essay  on  Comparative  Anatomy"  in  1744.  Hi< 
sons  Alexander  (173:M817)  and  Donald  (1729-1792)  and  grandson  Alexander 
(tertius,  1773-1859),  were  likewise  eminent  surgeons.  Other  bold  operators  wert 
Ber\jamin  Gooch  (died  about  17H0);  James  Hill,  a  surgeon  of  Dumfries  «**  Cases  ia 
Surgery",  Edinburgh,  1772),  and  particularly 

Charles  White, 
a  surgeon  of  Manchester,  and  the  first  representative  of  conservative  surgery,  who  in 
1768  performed  the  first  resection  of  the  humerus,  leaving  the  periosteum,  so  that  com- 
plete regeneration  of  the  bone  took  place.  He  believed  he  had  removed  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  first  done  in  1774  by  James  Beni  of 
Newcastle.  White  also  performed  upon  the  cadaver  resection  of  the  hip-joint,  but 
the  operation  was  first  performed  upon  the  living  subject  by  Anthony  White  in  1^21 
Charles  White  also  taught  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  with  the  heel 
in  the  axilla  (a  method  ordinarily  ascribed  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  and  removal  of  the 
edges  of  the  bones  in  pseudarthrosis.  ["Cases  in  Surgery  with  Remarks'*  London 
1770.  As  the  excision  of  joints  is  a  peculiarly  English  operation,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  its  history  rather  more  completely.  According  to  Erichsen,  the  elbow-joint  wis 
exsect<.'(i  in  a  compound  dislocation  as  far  hack  as  1758  by  Wainmau  of  Shripton 
He  was  ff)llowed  by  Chas.  White  (shoulder-joint)  in  176H,  Bent  of  Newcastle  (1774:. 
Orred.  Filkin  of  Northwich  (knee-joint,  17G2)  and  John  0.  Justamond  of  l^ndon 
(elbow  I  in  1775.  The  attention  of  surgeons,  however,  was  not  prominently  directed 
to  the  new  operation  until  the  publication  by  Henry  Park,  a  surgeon  of  Liverpool,  oi 
his  "Account  of  a  new  method  of  treating  diseases  of  the  knee  and  elbow,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Pott"'  (London,  17s2).  Even  now  the  merits  of  the  operation  gained  recog- 
nition slowly,  and  in  fact  it  had  been  almost  forgotten  until  revived  in  the  preseoJ 
century  by  Li>ion  and  Syme.     H.] 

A  very  important  cultivator  and  promoter  of  surgery  (malum  Pottii)  was 

Percival  Pott  (1713-1788)  of  London, 
surgeon  to  St.  Hurtholoniews  Hospital  from   174J>  to   1787.     Dieffenbacb  called  hilt 
the  model  for  surgical  writers.     [Pott's  services  were  specially  eminent  in  the  rtndj 
of  hernia,  spinal  disease  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  in  general,  fistula  lachn 
malis,  fistula  in  ano  and  injuries  of  the  skull.     His  complete  '*Chirurgica1  work* 
appeared  at  London  in  1771.]     No  less  may  be  said  of 

William  Bromfield  (1712-17J)2)  of  London, 
surgeon  and  founder  of  the   Lock   Hospital,  and  surgeon  to  St.   George's  H«pit»l 
(Aneurisms:   Mromfield's  tpnaculum  —  tenacula  for  use  in  ligation  were  known  a« 
early  as  Hruno  of  Longoburv  !).    Disarticulation  at  the  shoulder  joint.     [Bromfield' 
*'Chirurgicftl  observations  antl  cases"  were  published  in  1773.] 
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Edward  Alanson  (174T-1823)  of  LivcTpoul 
I  th<»  inventor  of  the  conicalljr  excavnted  circular  amputation. 

GKORor.  Arnaui)  (de  Ronsil,  died  1774), 

fled  iVora  France  to  KnjilatuJ.  distinguished  liimself  there  a«  a  suriieon,  and 
rticfiUriy  as  reirards  hernia  and  aneurisms.  Dtmiel  Turner  wrote  **  The  Art  of 
fgery'\  1722,  with  ireatiaei5  on  skin-diseaftps  and  venereal  diseuse. 

William  Hunter  (1718-1783)  of  Long  Calderwood,  Scotland, 
lEtnailj  a  student  of  theoio^}.  waB  liiizhly  fnuif^d  a^  a  ^ur^eon,  obstetrician  and 
ktomiat      A   pupil  of  Cullen.  he   went   to    Lrmdcm   in    IT41,   began  to   fecUire  an 
itomy  and  surjferv  in  174^1.  and  soon  acqyiied  a  wide  rr  fnitmian      Afl**r   IT4i*  he 

oted  himself  chieHv  tu  obhtetries.  and  in  lT»i4  was  appninted  phyiiiciiin  to  the 
»en.  ili»  suece&s  in  practice  may  be  judged  fntrn  the  fact  thai  he  ejcpended 
00,000  apon  his  hmis*-\  his  library,  hia  collection  of  nnrmat  nnd  pathological 
Itomjr  etc,  The  latter  now  frirms  the  Hunteiiun  Museum  of  the  l-nUersliy  of 
kagow.— in  aneuriJ^in  Hunter  tied  the  trunk  of  the  artery  above  the  sack  inuntertan 
Ibodl.  Rl^  chief  wurk>  were  tlie  "  Metiical  (.'Mmiiient«nes*\  lTli2^fi4,  tnid  ihe 
ifj^nilicent  "AiiaTomiu  Humani  L'leri  (Jravidi  ',  which  appeared  in  1774.  nnd  em- 
died  ihe  inb«>r  of  twenty  year^.  —  His  \oniiiier  hrother 

John  Hcntkr  (I728-17H3)  orLfHidon, 
ILinally  a  ship'carpenter,  enjoyed  und  deserved,  if  potisible,  htill  greater  tcpulaiion. 
«tud;:nt  of  his  brother  William,  riieaelden  and  Pott,   he  be^an  the  practice  of 
l^iery  in  London  in  17t;H,  becatne  sur^reon  to  Sr  (Jeor^ie's  Hospitnl  in  1768.  t;L(r>£eon 
traordinary  lu  the  kinjs  in  I77ti  and  Fur^eon-jietjeral  of  tin*  Kri>;li*h  forces  in   ITyiK 

wuM  especially  eminent  U8  a  pathotojy^ical  nnd  eonipHrative  nnatorni^t  nnd  an 
eAti^ator  nf  tiie  subject  of  inHamruaiinn  end  the  blood  <experirnent«l  palholojiy ). 

a  student  of  ByphiliB  he  made  ejcperimenti^  (on  hitn^^elf?)  in  m  tdiililie  ihoeulutlon. 
icribed  the  Hnnterian  chancre  and  introduced  the  ex|)re8«iion  "constitutional 
;^hili«*'.  but  did  not  oliAerre  ** visceral  syphilis^'  (Prokpch).  He  wii$4  an  advocate 
the  unity  of  »yphilia  and  the  tfonorrhiral  poison.  Hunter  wa»  the  first  to  describe 
lebitis.  the  muscular  hiyer  of  the  iris,  made  the  diHCOvery  that  the  white  blood- 
pu^cles  precede  the  red  etc.  etc.  He  ulso  devoted  Htlt^ntion  to  botany,  mineralogy 
d  xoolojyr  (circulation  of  insects),  and  did  not  pcorn  even  the  subject  of  dentistry. 

attained  lo  »;reat  wealth,  and  his  anatomical  collection.  consiKlinii  of  lUJKlO  pre- 
rations,  was  piircha»etl  by  the  government  lor  £ti*>.000.  presented  to  the  College  of 
rgeons^  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  Hunterian  Mu.-eum  in  l>ondon.  Hunter 
B  nn  advocate  of'*  heating  under  a  ^eab".  Hia  chief  works  were  *'Katural  Uiiitory 
the  Unmiin  Teeth*  tT7TI-7S);  *' On  Venereal  Disease  *'  il786t  and  *'0n  lUe 
ood.  Inflammation  and  Gunshot  Wonnds"  (1794). — An  pqiially  famous  Rurgeon  was 

Bkn.jamin  Bell  (died  ISOiJ)  of  Kdinburgb, 
lo  reridered  eminent  iiervice  to  the  snbjecl  of  the  treatment  of  nlcern  Hod  white 
clIingH  of  the  joints  and  fractures  and  dislocation^  the  favorite  tield  of  Knglij^h 
rgeons.  Bell  employed  tubes  of  lead  and  silver  for  purposes  of  drainane.  His 
ijatem  of  Surgery",  ii  ?al»  ,  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  1783-87,  and  the  "  Treatise  on 
^Qorrhtt^a  Virulenta  and  Lues  Venerea"  in  l7iKi. 
John  Bell  (17C3-1820)  of  Edinburgh, 

elder  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  was  likewise  an  eminent  surgeon  of  the   18th 

lury.  He  was  a  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery  and  obstetrics  and  a  busy  practi- 
nor  in  Edinburgh,  and  likewise  a  fertile  writer.     His  "System  of  the  Anatomy  of 

Hnraan  Body"  appeared  in  London  1793-I>8,  and  his  *' Principles  of  Surgery ", 
1)1-07      John  Bell  wa*  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful 

ratofi  of  his  day. 
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Thomas  Kirkland  (1721-171)8)  of  Ashby  in  Leicestershire 
studied  in  an  excellent  way  the  subject  of  fractures,  ftanjcrene,  haemorrhages,  childUd 
fevers  etc.     Henry  Park  (1744-1S31)  of  Liverpool,  a  student  of  Bromfield,  Pott  aod 
Le  Cat.  performed  in  1781  the  first  resection  in  war.     A  good  syphilo^Erapher,  like 
most  of  the  Enjrlish  surgeons  of  that  day,  was  Thomas  Bayford,  who  diHtinguished 
the  contagium  of  gonorrha^a  from   that  of  syphilis,   and  found  simple   inj<'ctione. 
without  mercury,  sufficient  to  cure  the  former  disease.     John  Abernethy  (17(>4-1S."1) 
of  London  was  a  very  eminent  anatomist,  physiologist  and  surgeon,  whu  iiiaintainfd 
especially  the'proprietj'  of  the  internal  treatment  of  surgical  lesions.    [Fie  was  surgeoa 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Koysl 
College  of  Surgeons,  as  well  as  a  fertile  author  on  numerous  anatomical,  Furgical  to^ 
pathological  subjects.     His  eccentricities  of  manner,  well  known  to  the  profession, 
covered  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  thouirh  they  have  given  him  tlie  reputation  of 
rudeness  and  brutality.] — Henry  Cline  (1750-1827),  a  famous  surgeon  of  St.  Thomtf'n 
Hospital,  was  the  teacher  and  predecessor  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.      Sir  James  Earle    j 
(175o-lHI7),  a  relative  and  pupil  of  Pott,  [surgeon  e.xtraordinary  to  the  king,  deao  of 
the  surgeons  ot  St.  Bartholomew's  and  director  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.]  was  the 
inventor  of  injections  (red  wine)  in  hydrocele  ("' Treatise  of  Hj-drocele  *',  Londoo, 
1791).     James  Moore  of  London,  director  of  the  National  Vaccination  Institute,  vas 
an  advocate  of  the  process  of  healing  under  a  scab  (a  method  already  known  to 
Falloppio),  and  sought  by  compression  of  the  nervous  trunks  to  diminish  the  pain  in 
surgical  operations.     William  Hey  of  Leeds  (1736-1811)),  a  pupil  of  Bromfield  and 
Donald  Monro,  discussed  resection  and  disarticulation,  and  Kerr  of  Northampton, 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint.     [The  brothers  James  (ir»75-l742)  and  John  (died  1759' 
Douglas  deserve  mention,  the  former  particularly  as  an  anatomist,  and  the  latter  •« 
a  lithotomist  of  reputation.] 

The  American  Richard  Bayley  (1745-1801 )  of  New  York,  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter 
should  also  be  noticed.  [He  performed  in  llK'!  a  successful  disarticulation  at  the 
shoulder  joint,  and  in  171)7  published  his  "  E.<say  on  the  Yellow  Fever''.] 

[To  whom  w(?  may  add : 

John  BELrniER  (170()-178r))  of  London, 
a  pupil  of  Cheselden,  surgeon  of  (Juy's  Hospital  and  a  Director  of  St.  Thomw* 
Hospital,  and  one  of  the  first  0"'»i>)  to  studj*  the  subject  of  the  nutrition  of  bones  ly 
the  method  of  mixint!  madder  with  the  food  of  the  animals  under  investigation. 

Sir  Willi A.M  Bli/ard  (1743-1835), 
a  pupil  of  Pott  and  the  Hunters,  surgeon  to  the  Magdalen  and  Ix)udon  Hospitals  and 
the  first  surgeon  to  tie  the  superior  thyroid  artery  for  the  relief  of  goitre  and  one  of 
thi  first  to  piiss  a  ligature  about  the  subclavian.  In  connexion  with  the  anatomift 
.Maclaurin  too  he  founded  in  1785  the  London  Hospital  Medical  School,  the  tir*i 
school  united  with  a  large  hospital  in  London. 

JoskpiiWarner  (1717-1801;, 
a  native  of  Antigua,  pupil  of  Sharp  and  the  successor  of  his  master  in  Guj's  Hoi>pital 
(1745),  a  position  which  he  continued  to  h(»ld  for  forty  years.    In  1775  Warner  undfr 
took  for  the  first  time  the  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 

Sir  Charles  Blicke  (died  1815), 
the  successor  of  Pott  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1787.  master  of  Aberneih\  and 
an  eminent  and  successful  surgeon. 

James  Rae  (1710-171)1  >.  the  first  teacher  of  clinical  surgery  in  Edinburgh;  John 
Aitken  (died  17U0),  professor  of  midwifery,  anatomy,  surgery,  medicine  and  phanoa- 
ceutic  chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  inventor  of  the  chain-t^aw;  Thomas  Baynioa 
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Briito!  (Bajntons  dre«8n»g  fur  ulcers.  I7t*7»;  Ht\Hi\  Crowiber  tl?65-l840)  nnd 
klwjird  Ford,  who  studied  the  5»ubject  of  white  9w«llinir»  of  ilu*  joints;  Bradford 
rUiQ^r  of  CovetJlrv,  who  wrote  on  the  guhjpct  of  ht'iuia  (  MHH\  and  Thomn^  Shcldrnke 
ibout  1795),  a  tiktlfiil  orthopit^dic  surgeon,  tihn  deserve  mention,     (H  )] 

The   following   pbysicians  besides  ClieseUleti  were   distinguislied  as 
cuiists  : 

WiMiara  Rowley,  iirofeiMior  in  Uitford  ( lT4;Vie(Wi),  *bo  <?mplo.ved  elefirictty  in 
maurosb,  but  without  Biiccesfi ;  .lame^  Ware  (175t»-lB15)  of  London,  w)iu  do«^- 
ribed  ophrhalmffi  neonaforum,  n  di.seii*e  alreadv  reeoirtii/j'd  «k  specific  by  Joseph 
^nrn«»r  <,  17I7-l80h,  chief  surgeon  of  Guy's  Hospital;  lienedict  Ituddel),  h  pupil  of 
Toolhouse  (»ee  y^aj:*?  i>\^),  who  wrote  a  "  Tr<?tttis('  on  the  diseas*  ^  of  the  horny  coot 
id  the  %'anous  kinds  of  catarati*"  London,  17:29.  [Wni,  Coward  ( born  IG«*iJi,  Oph- 
talmiatria,  170«);  Peter  Kennedy  (Uphthiilmi»v»riiphiH.  KL't);  Henry  Pemberton 
fi94^1771\  an  latTo-mfttliematitian  and  student  of  phyisioloiiicii]  opiicw,  ^vho  wrote 
I  aceotnodatiun  in  ITltl;  Jnmen  Jurin,  who  haH  been  wlrejid}'  mentioned,  also  difl- 
\HMed  the  stibject  of  acconrmudation ;  Sylvester  O'HtiUoran  I I72B-IH0T)  of  liimerick; 
biw*.  (lataker  ^died  I7tl!>).  svir^jeon  of  8t.  George's  Hoapitrtl  in  Loiidoiit  wlio  wrote  on 
ff  anatomy  of  the  eye  in  HOI;  Geo.  ('handler  (CHtarHct,  176i>i;  Geo.  Botthwiek.  a 
irgpon  of  Kilkenny  tcHtaracl.  1775);  Geo.  Wa His  |1740^1H02,  Nnsolopta  mptbodica 
loriim  etc,  1785):  Jonalhaii  Wathen,  a  aurgron  who  diacuased  fistula  lothryTnalis 
»d  eataract,  and  reeomniended  nasal  injections  in  catBrrlial  deufnefs  (1755);  Chaw. 
m.  Wells  (1757-1817).  a  nfttive  of  Charleston.  S.  C.»  praeiiaiug,  however,  chiefly  in 
iMidr>n.  wrote  *'An  ess^j  on  single  virion  witb  two  eyeH»  to^etfaer  with  experiments 
id  observations  on  several  other  MihjectF  in  optics"  (London,  ]Tf»2),  and  is  said  by 
Ir  BeTgarntn  Brodie  to  have  been  a  remarkable  man,  —  The  great  Eni^lisli  chemist 
bd  phy«iclsl  John  Dalton  il7Ctj-lHUl,  author  of  the  atomie  theory  etc,  deserves 
mention  here  for  his  service  in  directing  the  attention  of  surfteons  to  the  subject  of 
^lur-blindness  (Daltonism)  in  1708. ^The  kin<lrt*d  subjeotji  of  opticti  wnd  microscopy 
Itre  alio  studied  by  Henry  Baker  (died  1774).  tht-  abbe  John  Twberville  Needham 
iTL-t-UHl  f  and  Georgu  Adams  1 1750-17115)  an  eminent  optician  of  London.  H.] 
ImOBt  all  the  English  suri^eons  mentioned  abov«  abo  devoted  attention  to  ophthal- 
lob>gy,  a*  well  ims  to  dentislTv.  The  latter  subjeel  waf^  studied  especially  by  Thomas 
Iprdlinoft. 

f.  The  Dutch 

ijoyctl  in  ibis  century  etiiiiieiit  aurgeotis.  who  olUcitttod  also  as  obstet- 
ciana  and  anfltoinisU.     At  ihc  bead  of  these  was 

PiKTKB  Camper  (1722-1780), 
ho,  in  order  to  acquire  manutil  dexterity  iu  his  branch,  had  learned  to  use  the  tathe, 
t  make  joiner^work  and  to  paint  It  wak  probably  due  to  these  manual  occupations 
at  he  did  not  scorn  to  turn  hi«  attention  to  the  best  form  of  shoes*  (it  is  fn-quently 
ivantaireous  for  the  practitioner  to  know  where  the  shoe  pinchei^),  ns  well  as  to  the 
miednts  for  corns,  lo  trusses  etc.  The  Frenchman  Nic.  Leguin  was  the  first  to 
ploy  elastic  sprin^rs  of  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  trusses  (IOBIj),  and  the  double 
nM  wa«  broufthr  forward  b>'  TIpharie  in  1701,  Camper  was  a  very  fruitful  author, 
|d  ntttiiered  }£ood  service  in  the  doctrine  of  conpenital  hernia,  the  introduction  of 


tJftinper's  treatise  **  Uolwr  die  bcste  Form  der  Schube  *\  Vienna,  1782,  was  tmns- 

Iat«Kl  aod  fepnUllshed  as  sometbiiiK  new  In  England  In  1861  and  1S7L  and  I  think 
I  have  seen  It  also  published  as  an  advertisement  by  some  of  mii  tn«tioi»olltan 
atioe  dcAler«(  hi  tblseountrv.    iHj 
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.,J] 
vAccination,  the  improvement  of  the  nutrition  of  children  etc.     He  was  fiuccestiTcty 
professor  in  Franeker,   Amsterdam  and  Ordninj^en,  and  proposed  the  operaUonof 
symphyseotomy.  —  After  him 

Andreas  Bonn  (1738-1818) 
was  professor  in  Amsterdam. 

Eduard  Sandifort  in  Leyden 
was  a  very  important  surgeon,  discussing  dislocations,  herniaeetc,  and  furnishing  the 
first  observation  of  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  downwards. 

David  von  Gesst-her  (died  1810)  wrote  an  historical  work  on  the  surgery  of 
Hippocrates;  Jac.  van  der  Haar  (1717-1799)  often  cured  tumor  albus  b}'  caiW 
poulticing  —  literally  "Aufschlagen"  —  the  knee  with  wet  towels,  and  discoveied 
echinococci  as  the  cause  of  fracture^,  though  the  latter  discovery  was  aUo  made  by 
▼an  Wy  in  Amsterdam;  Gerhard  ten  BaafT  (1720-1791)  zealouf^ly  defended  the 
extraction  of  cataract  and  cured  cut-off  noses,  injected  the  Eustachian  tubefl  etc.: 
Adrian  van  Pappendorp  discussed  congenital  closure  of  the  anus,  and  J.  Piet.  Hath- 
lauw*  wrote  on  cataract,  1752.  —  Among  the 

g.  Danes 
we  should  notice 

Simon  Kruoer  and  his  son  ; 

Georu  Heuermann  (died  1708), 
an  operative  surgeon  and  oculist,  who  exnniinod   more  closely  the  indications  for 
depression  and  extraction  of  cataract,   and  also  propo8ed  to  remo\e  ihe  lens  after 
incision  by  means  of  a  kind   of  corkscrew.     He  performed  iridotomy  in  1756  by  i 
puncture  through  the  cornea,  and  observed  a  hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  1754. 

IIeinriph  Callisen  (1740-1824), 
professor  of  surgery  in  Copenhagen,  a  learned  and  able  operative  surgeon  and  fruit- 
ful autlior,  recommended  too  strongly  the  perforation  of  the  mastoid  process,  and 
e.  g.  with  Alexander  Koelpin  performed  the  operation  on  the  famous  Dr.  Ber^rer  for 
tinnitus  aurium.  Dr.  Berger  died  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  induced  by  thi*  u«e 
of  irritating  injection.s  into  the  wound  in  order  to  clear  the  Kustachian  tube. 

JoH.  Cle.mens  Tope  (173G-LS(h")), 
who.  like  Callisen,  had  been  a  barber,  and  after  studying  in  England  was  made  » 
professor  and  court  physician,  d«»f«»nd«'d  energetically  the  distinction  between  th«- 
gonorriid'al  and  venereal  poisons.  However  Francis  Balfour  in  1767  had  lonjeciun'l 
that  the  two  contagia  were  clifferent,  Charles  Hales  had  expressly  em|.hnf:ized  this 
fact,  an<l  William  Kllisidied  1785)  had  proved  it  (even  befon*  Hunt?»r)  by  experiment* 
in  iiioculaticm  iProksch).     In 

h.  Sweden 

Olok  af  ArRKL,-  the  •  Desault  of  the  North  '*  and  the  father  <'f 
Swedish  surgery.  di8tinguishe<l  himself  as  the  most  im|>ortant  surgeon  of 
the  North. 

1.  Uathlauw  was  forbidden  to  practise  midwifery  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in 

Amsterdam  be(!au<e  he  refused  to  i>urcluis<>  the  so-called  secret  of  Roonhuyseii. 
He  claimed,  however,  to  liave  liimself  discovered  the  secret  —  a  fenesitrateJ 
instrument  with  an  imperfect  lock  which  he  described  in  ITM.    (H.) 

2.  <'ompare  *M)Iof  af  Acrel,  tiie  Father  of  Swedish  Surgery",  by  Prof.  Otto  E.  A. 

Hjelt  in  Helsingfors,  1Hk4.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  author,  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  pathological  ansitcuny  at  Helsingfors  (from  18.1i>-lS8.1>,  the   followinff 
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Ha  wskn  educated  in  Gittlngen^  Str&asbiirg  ftnd  the  AcAd^mie  de  Clilrurgie  of 
J^rk»  and  was  fittnitlar  with  the  liteniture  of  foreivEH  coDtitnes.  He  intrOiJuced  into 
9vedfn  the  diriieal  metliod  of  mstrucfion  in  surjiery.  His  cbief  work  wns  entitled 
"Chirurjrtskii  bMudelser'\  *' Surptcal  Cbspr'*,  and  uppeared  lit  Stocki»ulm  in  175?. 
Acrel  uuitpd  phy«iolo>£>-  and  anatomj  with  snr^iory,  and  ihr  latter  with  forensic 
medicine^  Hmited  the  practice  of  ampntution  mid  inclined  to  consfTvattve  sur^eiy, 
c*alphli»}^ed  the  value  of  hygiene  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  ^ic—  The  Swedish  royal 
physician 

JoH.  Gust.  Wahlbokn 
maintained  a  constant  literary  war  with  Acrel. 

Peur  Piercuen  (canctT)  ami 
[  Jon.  LoRKNz  UuHELiija  (died  181»I}, 

iLti  ocuUst  And  professor  of  medicine  in  Stockholm,  were  also  eminent  physiciiina. 

i|Joii.  Gl-stav  Acrel  (1 741-1801), 
i  nephi'W  and  puptl  of  Olof  Acrel,  wa^  profensor  of  practical  in^dictii«  in  lite  nni- 
Biity  of  L'psaU  and  a  skilful  priMititionpr.     (H  J]  -  Among  the 
'  I  Russians 

rgery  was  itxiporled  by  foreignuiB,  tiiid  lierinans  or  KusBnileiinatm  weix* 
,   tl5  chief  representatives.     Among  these  we  may  notice  Joh.  Mart.  Min- 

Ifr.  Chrisloph  EL  H.  Knackstedt  (1749-1799),  Mohrenhriin  and  others. 
5   MIDWIFEEY, 
Tile   tSth  century    was  almost   more  eventful   in   tnirlwifery   than   in 
i:ery.     Fn)m  the  latter  hrarieh  durinjx  this  century,  and  particularly  in 
jits  latter  half,  obstetrics  bot/an  to  be  separated  too  almost  eonipletely  and 
aenilly  —  less  in  practice,  however,  than  in   theory*     From    numerous 
careful  observations  of  the  normal  pmcess  of  labor  made  by  men  of 
bntiflc    education,    it   won    perfectly    secure   grt^uiul,   ami    aceonrmrily 
inded  tjje  imlications  for  the  choice  between  *' Nature  '  iind  iustrumeulal 
manual  aids.     The  latter  undoiditedly  continued  to  be  generally  ovcr- 
limateil  in  comparison  with  the  powers  of  nature.     After  the  how  and 
len,   the  circumstances,   time,  the  olijert    atul    iMjssibility   nf  rendering 
distance  were  once  established,  physicians  were  able  to  invent  suitable 
[^hnnieal  aids  in  aceonlanee  with  a  preeoneelveil  pliin,  or  to  alter  thows 
Iready  invented,  often  to  improve  and  devise  the  most  appropriate  methods 
for  their  t^mplovmenL     To  these  benelils  midwifiTV  proved  lici'seif  sijcciallv 


works  from  his  pen  are  l>efore  nie:  ♦*  Karl  von  Llnnt^  as  a  physician'*  etc., 
Leij»7lii»  1H82;  "Karl  VfHi  Liniie  and  his  ielaUon*»  tu  Alhroi-ht  von  llsller" 
iSwedlslii,  Hehingfoi%  tK78;  *'Sumnmryof  liiOft  antopslen"  <Sw<Htlah)»  Hebing- 
foi^,  1H72:  "MedicrtI  relations  in  Abo  alHuit  17r)a''.  UelBingfoi-s,  1S82 ;  '*The 
tnsilUutf*  of  PatholoRicnl  Annt^niy  In  the  university  of  Finland  18"9-JS71  " 
(Swedish),  lf*Tr,  '*  The  quefltlon  of  pulilic  liyglenc  in  Finland'*  (f^wedinh),  1879; 
**nn?  Institnte  for  PalholoRlcal  Anatoniy  in  Uelslnj^tms,  1H71  lHrt:r*  (Swedish), 
I8S4 ;  **Sanitaty  laws  nf  Finland,  fn-opu^als  aful  motives'^  f!Swc'd)sh),  part  1. 
1K7J.  puFtK.  1875;  *'Tlie  dtftusion  of  vtMieieal  diS4.*a^«s  in  Finland'*  iGermativ, 
Bernn,  iH74:  **Ai1dre%s  at  the  tledlcatlon  of  the  laboratory  of  pathological 
anatomy**  {a»  a,t,  Preneli. 
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Hccessible,  aud  for  them  she,  like  surgen*  her  mother,  showed  herself 
grateful.  For  a  Palfyn  obtained  almost  at  once  the  applause  of  all,  while 
the  derision,  scorn  and  misrepresentation  of  the  learned  physicians  befell 
e.  g.  an  Aucnbrugger,  as  they  did  in  some  degree  also  the  later  Jenner. 

The  most  beneficent,  because  the  most  effective  and  bloodless  of 
inventions,  that  of  the  forceps,  i-ecjuired  to  be  made  again  in  the  ISth 
centur}',  though  the  new  inventor  may  have  received  from  his  predecessors 
the  special  suggestion  thereto.     This  rtMliscoverer  of  the  forceps  was 

JoHANN  Palfyn  (1 040-1 730), 

who  in  1721  exhibited  to  the  A(r:u](Mnie  in  Paris  his  in^trunifnt  conMStiD^  ui  ivn 
deeply  coneuvc,  spoon-like,  non-f(.*nc8trate(l  and  separate  bludes.  Thi^  instrument 
did  not  meet  with  much  approval.  Subsequently  he  added  a  third  blade  in  order  tu 
grasp  the  head  more  firmly.  The  earliest  publication  of  this  "  Palfyn's  hand  ".  as  it 
was  called,  was  made  by  Reister  in  1724.^  This  imperfect  instrument  was  impro\eu 
by  Duse  (who  crossed  the  arms-  and  particular!}'  by  the  two  Grejroires.  the  elder  of 
whom  had  also  in  1720  founded  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  the  first  obstetric  clinic  for  phy- 
sicians They  added  to  their  forceps  a  kind  of  lock,  and  above  all  fenestrated  blades, 
and  under  this  form  they  were  described  in  Germany  in  174G  by  the  I.eipzi):  profeseor 
Phil.  Ad.  Bohmer  1 1717-17Hin.  who  had  seen  them  in  the  hantls  of  the  (Irejroires  and 
gave  them  the  name  *Zanj:e"  (forceps).  The  instrument  was  greatly  improved 
by  [the  elder  Fried  in  Strassburg,  and  above  all  by  Levret,  who  employed  lonj:. 
fenestrated  forceps,  witli  a  revolving  pin  for  a  lock,  a  pelvic  curve  and  roughened 
handles,  aud  by  Smellie,  who.*«e  forceps  were  short,  short-handled,  with  a  marked 
cephalic  curve,  a  so-called  KngH.sh  lock  and  blades  covered  with  leather.  —  The  elder 
Stein  was  especially  active  in  disseminating  the  forceps  throughout  Ciermany.  — 
Numerous  modifications  —  up  to  the  present  day  about  20t)  —  were  of  course  gradu- 
ally made  by  every  important  obstetrician,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  form  of  I^'vret  wa» 
preserved  in  France,  that  of  Sm«-llie  in  Kngland.  and  in  Germany  that  of  Naegele. 
with  the  so-called  German  lock. 

Midwifery  hooks  were  also  td'teii   iinjiroved   upon,  e.  g.  by  Sm«dlie  and   Levrot. 
During  the  IHth  century. 

a.  The  French 
undouljteilly  took  the  first  phici*  in  obstetrics  also,  the  natural  result  of  their 
|)Ossessing  the  first  institutions  for  instruction  in  this  art.      The  ohlest 
among  tin*   important  French  obstetricians  was  Jean  Astruc  (1084-1766) 
who,  like  most  of  the  surgeons  already  mentioned,  devoted  attention  like- 
wise to  obstetrics,  though  only  toward  the  close  of  his  life. 

How  versatile  this  physician  (who  will  also  require  notice  under  other  section.* 
was,  may  be  judge<l  from  the  fact  that  \w  introduced  in  17.');>  even  into  Hiblical  inves- 
tigation a  new  epoch  by  demonstratin*:  that  the  books  of  Genesis  must  ba\e  befii 
drawn  up  after  two  manuscripts,  of  which  the  one  always  speaks  of  Jehovah,  thr 
other  of  Elohim  only.  .\strur'.>  *' Traite  des  maladies  des  femmes"  appeare*!  «i 
Paris  17r,117H:>. 


1.  The  French  called  the  instrument  "  Tire-tete  ",  *'  I/CS  mains  de  Talfyn"  or  "U*^ 
tenettes  de  Palfyn  ".  This  instrument  was  afterwards  claimed  as  his  own  by  Le 
Doux,  a  surgeon  of  Ypres.  Palfyif  s  fon^eps  were  not  known  in  England  until 
1733,  when  they  were  mentioned  by  Hutler  lor  Hutter)  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays  and  Observations.  At  this  time  Chapman  had  been  using  the  midwifery 
forceps  for  more  than  ten  years.    ^>ee  page  .VJ'J  n.  4.    (II.) 
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Nicolas  de  Pirzos  (1686-1753;  of  I'aris 
ms  the  instructor  of  midwives  in  the  Academie  de  Chirurgie  aod  a  pupil  of  Clf'menL 
.e  therefore  specially  emphasizefi  podalic  version,  but  does  not  overlook  the  forcepn 
BO,  and  is  the  first  Mnon^  modern  obstetricians  to  recommend  perineal  support  and 
)mbined  extenivl  and  iuternnl  exainuiation.  friL-iion  of  the  os  uteri  ft»  a  preliminarj 
leasure  in  labor  etc.  Puzos  also  improved  the  teachings  regarding  the  pelvis, 
a^rticiilarl^?  the  deformed  pelvis.  His  *'  Traite  diig  accouchements  **  e|c.  was  published 
[)Kthumously  in  17.>y,     The  same  was  done  loo  by 

Jacques  IVIesnard,  ; 
surgeon  of  Rouen,  who  was  the  first  of  rhe  French  to  difi»ct  atiention  to  ibo 
creeps  in  a  book.  The  obstetric  position  was  still  upon  the  back  with  the  feet  drawn 
p  against  the  buttock.H,  Mesntird's  *'  Le  guide  des  accouchement^"  etc,  appeared  in 
,74H.  IndiispuMiblv  rlif*  mowf  important  FVf'nrh  oh^r^^^trifnin  *»r  the  I8th  cetiturv, 
[>irever,  waa 

Ahdr^  Lkveet  (1703-1780)  uf  I'uris, 
mon^:  other  thtn^^s  he  improved  the  teuehings  af4  to  the  operation  of  vert^ion  and 
btermined  definitely  its  indications,  warns  particularly  aifainst  forcible  pressing 
4*  the  child  upwards,  repirded  foot  presentation  an  an  indication  for  extraction,  and 
oght  a  better  method  for  the  accompUshinent  of  the  latter,  converted  presentation 
^f  the  buttocks  into  that  of  the  feet^  or  applied  the  forceps,  rendered  good  jiervice  in 
is  teachinits  regarding  the  Cacsarean  seciion,  recornmended  in  placenta  previa 
tion  of  the  ed>;e  of  the  placenta  rather   than    penptratiniir  through  it   etc., 

led  too  the  existence  of  the  rttihute  (recently  again  half  honored,  so  far  as  relates 

the  early  months  of  pn*gnancy),   and  devised   Levret's  forceps,   fierforator  and 

lince  h.  faux  gennes.     Lcvret  had  pupils  from  all  countries,     His  "Traiif'  ^ur  V  art 

iwcouchementi*''  etc    was  published  at  Paris  in  1753,     The  versatile  nnd  uti- 

idiced 

Antoink  Petit  (1718-1794)^  likewise  of  Paris, 
iipr^udiced,  because,  although  a  phyHician,  he  did  not  despise  .«urgery  and  tnid- 
ifery  la  very  exceptional  matter  in  that  timcK  and  Penn  must  be  counted  among 
e  eminent  teachers  of  tnidwiferj^  tii  Paris.  Petit's  '*  Trait^*  des  maladies  des 
inmes  enceintes"  etc.  appeared  after  the  death  of  the  author  in  1><01K  Pean 
uriahed  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  but  appears  to  have  left  no  writings, 
he  second  among  the  obstetricians  of  that  day  was 

Francois  Anoe  Deleubye  (born  1737), 
teaclier  at  Paris,  who  rendered  special  service  to  the  doctrine  of  version*  which  ho 
»ught  should  be  performed  immediately  at^er  rupture  of  the  membranes  before  the 
Bcape  of  the  waters.  He  likewise  divides  the  doctrine  of  extraction  from  that  of 
^dalic  version,  and  remarks  that  the  former  operation  need  not  neeei»8anly  always 
bllow  the  latter.  In  CV^arean  seclion  he  advises  the  incision  to  be  made  in  the 
nea  alba,  because  here  no  vessels  are  injured.  Traite  des  accouchements,  Pari« 
1770. — Reliance  upon  the  aid  of  nature  in  parturition  found  an  eminent  advocate 
the  fanions 

Fft,  L.  J.  SoLAVREs  r>E  Henhac  (died  177:^) 
a  pupil  of  the  Parisian  practitioner  Pean),  who  died  young  ot  tuberculosis.  He 
iiscuased  excellently  the  mechanism  of  labor,  especially  in  presentations  of  the  head. 
*' Dissertatiode  partu  viribus  maternis  absoluto**  appeared  in  1771,  and  marked 
ijIMch  in  the  history  of  the  obstetric  art.  In  this  work  he  reckons  presentations 
Ike  feet,  buttocks,  face  and  knees  among  those  wliich  need  not  necessarily  be 
irnainated  artificially,  a  doctrine  which  was  contested  down  to  the  tinu'  of  Boi»r. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  physician  next  mentioned,  and  following  in  the  footatepfe  of 
Smellie  (1752),  he  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  doctrine  of  the  culbute.     His  pupil 

Jean  Louis  Baudelocque,  Sr.,  (1746-1810), 
who  rendered  eminent  service  in  his  teachings  regarding  the  pelvis,  and  invented  an 
external  pelvimeter,  based  his  own  views  upon  those  of  his  master.  Baudelocque  wait 
an  opponent  of  the  artificial  induction  of  premature  labor,  and  still  more  of  sjmpliT- 
seotom}'.  He  admitted  only  —  %  pOHitioiis  of  the  fa'tus.  L'  art  des  accoiichemenis. 
Paris,  1781. 

Jean  Fran<;oi8  Sacombe  (died  1822), 
like  Solayros  de  Renhac  a  pupil  of  Jean  Serre  a  professor  in  Montpellier,  wa^s  a 
mortal  enemy  of  Baudelocque  and  involved  the  latter  in  a  notorious  medical  scandal 
suit.  Sacombe  wai  a  fanatic  in  his  defence  of  the  powers  of  nature  and  discarded  <f// 
operations.  He  desired  to  have  all  midwifery  entru8ted  simply  to  physicians  and 
midwives,  and  founded  an  *'Anti-Cte8arean-section  School".  From  a  medical  faniuii- 
he  became,  as  otten  a  happens,  a  subsequent  charlatan,  and  even  went  so  far  h^  to 
affirm  that  he  would  rise  upon  the  earth  again  after  his  death.  — Tlie  operation  ot 
Symphyseotomy,  first  recommended  in  17r>8  by 

Jean  Ren^  Sioault  of  Paris, 
approved  by  Camper  and  actually  performed  upon  Madame  Souehot  by  Sigault  with 
the  assistance  of  Alphonse  Ler(»\'  (1742-1H16)  in  1777,  excited  great  attention  and 
long  disputes  regarding  the  grounds  for  and  against  its  performance.  The  o[>eration 
wus  directed  against  Cesarean  section.  This  first  operation  terminated,  indeed,  in 
vesical  fistula  and  prolapse  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  but  a  living  child  was  born,  and 
the  operation  then  found  a  few  imitators  in  nil  countries.  Among  thejf>e  were  C  ('. 
von  Siebold,  Mursinna.  Fr.  Max  Fr.  von  Ritgen,  the  last  time  (provisionally  —  for 
everj'thing  recurs  again  in  medicine!)  in  1H20.  To-day,  however,  the  operation  is 
entirel}'  abandoned,  having  been  practised  about  57  times,  with  the  preservation  of 
SS  mothers  and  'M  children.  The  defense  of  Cavsarean  section  in  opposition  to 
Symphyseotomy  was  undertaken  among  others  by 

TufcoDORK  Etienne  Lai  ver.iat  (died  1800), 
who  also  brought  forward  a  new  incision  for  the  former  operation,  an  oblique  iiici»i>  o 
on  the  .«»ide  toward  which  the  uterus  most  inclined.     Pierre  Victor  Toutouly  in  IT"* 
introduced  a  kin<l  of  cephalotribe. 

Jac<jies  Andre  Millot  (1738-1811) 
was  an  independent  ol)server.  Jean  Hruhier  d'Ablaincourt  (i.  e.  of  Ablaincourt< 
translated  Deventer's  treatise  on  obstetric  operations,  and  thus  falsely  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  promoter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pelvic  inclination  and  pelvic  axis 
Pierre  Rou.'<seI  (17*2-H02)  awakened  a  special  literature  by  his  book  entitM 
"  Systeme  physique  et  moral  de  la  fennne  ''.      Most  of 

b.  The  Italiaos 

were  educated  in  the  French  doctrines  an<l  often  under  French  t<»acher> 
(particularly  Levret),  and  tliey  acconlinjrly,  in  most  resjiects,  followed  the 
footsteps  of  their  masters.  (Jerman  midwifery  also  gaineii  some  induencv 
in  Italy.  We  should  notice  :  (fins.  Vespa,  ])omenico  Ferraro,  aud  especially 
Paolo  Assalini,  chief  physician  of  the  Italian  army,  who  was  with  Napoleon 
in  Fjrypt.  The  latter  was  a  pupil  of  Haudelocque,  and  invented  an 
instrument  for  compression  of  the  head,  a  sort  of  cophnlotribe.  an  extractor 
of  the  head  an<l  a  trepan-perforator. 
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Texl-bookf  were  written  also  by  Nannoin  in  N'liplesi  Nessi  in  Pavia;  Haraiio 
Vftloia :  P,  Urb,  Oaleotti  in  Naples,  a  pupil  of  Nannooi;  Francesco  A stJrubaH  in 
Rcime;  Piccolo  in  Verona;  Antonio  Oalli  in  Bolojfna;  CaUani  and  Nerozzi  of  the 
same  place;  Ltiigi  Calza  in  Padua,  the  earliest  <  17H9)  special  professor  of  obstetrics 
in  Italy,  and  Franc.  Valle  in  Florence,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  special ly  eminent 
representative  of  the  French  school.  German  midwifery  wait  created  in  Italy  by 
Galentti's  translation  of  Roederer  s  hook,  and  by  Montfg^ia's  translation  of  the 
works  of  Stein. — Maria  della  Donne  and  Anna  Morandi  Manscolini  1 1 71 G- 1774}  distin- 
gaished  themselves  as  practical  and  .^cii^ntific  female  ohBietriciaDs. 

c.  The  Spaniards 

obtained  obstetrical  texL-bnoks  llir*)ut:h  \'  \'i<lart  ami  *r  de  Navas  in 
>Ia<lnd.     Among  the 

d.  Germans, 

with  whom  in  the  beginnino:  of  the  century  scientific  midwifery  oct^npied  a 
very  low  position,*  we  may  by  anticipation  reckon  the  obstetrlcinns  who 
displayed  their  uctivity  in  Strassbiirg.  a  city  which  at  that  time  proved 
itself  in  midwifery,  as  at  an  earlier  period  in  surgery,  cue  of  the  roost 
exceUent  and  curliest  introducers  of  foreign  scienct*  ii»to  Germany,  These 
were : 

Job.  Jac.  Fried  (J(>S9~17l>J»),  the  father  and  his  assistant  and  teacher 
of  mklwi\'es  J.  U.  Seheid,  who  translated  la  Motte  s  work  into  German  in 
1732;  Fried's  successors  Josias  Weigon  (died  1773)  and  G.  Albr  Fried 
(died  1773)  the  son,  as  well  as  JoIl  Friedr,  Fihrmann  ( 1739-17fU),  son  of 
the  Strassbnrg  clinician i  rendered  famous  by  <ioethe.  Job,  Christ  Ehrmann 
(1710-17.%).  These  taught  in  the  city  (not  university;  lying-in  liospital, 
wblcb  furnished  RQ-120  births  per  year,  and  to  which  men  were  admitted. 
At  all  events  the  iiiljiiejice  of  their  educational  activity  extended  chiefly 
over  Germany.     So  too 

Joii,  EnRKNFRiKi*  Thebesii:8  (171 7-1 75S), 
ipil  of  the  eMer  Fri^^d  and  ii  native  of  ilir3i;hberg  in  Sileeia,  wrote  an  obstetrical 
'book.     He  was  the  ann  of  Adam  Christ.  Thebe^ifis,  the  discoverer  in  I70H  of  the 
galled  foramina  Thebesii  of  the  heort.     Another  pnpil  of  Fried,  fur  Mirpossing 
^be^ins  in  importance  and  intlnenee^  wan  the  ingenii^uM 
Joii.  CtfjiRii  RrviiKHKit  (1726-1763)  of  Strassburg, 

waa  calted.  at  the  instance  of  llaller,  to  IJuttintJen  <l7rili  a^  the  first  German 

ifessor  of  midwifery,  and  erected  there  ihe  first   nursery  of  MciAntific  oWteiriciaiis 

lermany.     He  founded  the  science  of  ob«teinc8  npon  thr  hnsrs  of  anatomy  und 

rsioloiry.  banished  the  medical  and  exnjrjserftted  inslromenlMl  midwifery  of  his  day, 

aidei]  manunl  midwifery  to  as.sume  its  profver  positron  iRohlfsU     The  doctrine  of 

pelv^ic  iixis  in  fliicidation  of  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  determination 

1,  Job.  Andreas  Dels<:h  of  Autfshuru,  a  pupil  of  Fried,  e.  g.  employed  sharp  Instru^ 
uients  '29  times  in  61  births  diirinK  a  sinjile  year.    Joh,  Dan.  Mlttelhaeuser  In 

iWelssenfels,  however.  *'bcifan  to  cut  and  slash''  as  soon  iis  every  tiling  was  not 
precisely  normal.  In  this  wiiy  he  had  a  death-rate  of  only  i.')  2«  per  cent.  It 
was  stin  the  custom,  both  durin;;  pre);nauc>  and  after  hibor,  to  perf<»rm  venesec- 
tion, and  this  w*  li^i^in  puerperal  fever. 
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of  the  latter,  depends  upon  Job.  Jac.  Miiller — Basel,  1745 — who  was  the  first  to 
determine  the  inclination  of  the  superior  openinj^r.  —  From  the  school  of  Roderer 
proceeded  the  anatomist  and  skilful  obstetrician  H.  A.  Wrisberg.  R<'>derer's  soc- 
cessor;  J.  8.  Chr.  Sommer  (1740-1802)  in  Brunswick  (pelvic  axis,  a  doctrine  which, 
however,  he  did  not  advance;  pregnancy  without  preceding;  menstruation),  and  the 
Marburg  professor 

Georu  Wilhelm  Stein,  Sr.,  (1737-1803)  of  Casscl, 
who  marks  an  epoch  in  the  field  of  German  midwifery,  though,  on  the  whole,  be 
remained  true  to  the  French  school.  He  had  been  educated  under  Li'vret  and 
diffused  the  teachings  of  his  master  in  bis  home.  Stein  was  particularly  active  in 
determining  carefully  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  in  the  living  female,  in  order  to 
base  thereupon  the  indications  for  operative  interference.  He  invented  in  1772  the 
Arst  German  pelvimeter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  inclination  of  the  pelvic, 
and. gave  the  first  thorough  description  of  the  malacosteon  pelvis.  He  improved  the 
teachings  regarding  version  and  particularly  the  employment  of  the  forceps  and 
Cesarean  section,  and  brought  forward  instruments  for  rupturing  the  membranes  (a 
finger-ring),  a  perforator,  baby-scale  etc.  Many  of  his  teachings  are  still  held  in 
honor. 

Besides  Heist<!r,  •SehHarschiuidt,  Kaltsebmidt  and  Bobmer  iu  Gt^ttingen, 
the  surgeons  and  obstetricians  of  Berlin  promoted  the  advancement  of 
midwifery  in  Germany,  tliough  in  a  less  degree  than  those  already  mentioned, 
who  began  their  activity  contemporaneously'  with  Roderer.  Among  these 
Berlin  surgeons  we  may  mention 

Jon.  Friedr.  Meckel  (1714-1774;, 
who.  at  the  instance  of  Eller,  was  nominated  (17.')1)  teacher  to  the  school  for  mid- 
wives  in  the  Charite.     He  was  followed  by  Joach.  Fried.  Henckel.  a  pupil  of  Gregoirc 
and  Roderer  in  midwifery,  who  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  advocate  incision  of  the 
linea  alba  in  Cesarean  section.     Henckel  was  followed  by 

Jon.  Phil.  Hacsen  (1734-1 7 J>5;  of  Tuntzenhausen  near  Weissensee. 
a  self-educated  man  who  had  worked  liis  way  up  from  the  deepest  poverty'.     Origin- 
ally a  eompany  surgeon,  he  came  to  be  surgeon-councillor  and  professor.     To  the 
very  end  of  his  life  his  Berlin  colleagues  omitted  no  opportunity  of  twitting  him  upon 
his  humble  origin.     He  recommended  the  force])s  of  Levret,  as  did  also 

Heinrich  Nei'OMI'k  von  Crantz  (1722-17i>7)  of  Luxemburg, 
a  pupil  of  van  Swieten  and  the  inaugurator  (1754)  of  a  new  school  of  midwifery  in 
Vienna.  Von  Crantz  bad  been  educated  as  an  obstetrician  in  England  and  France, 
and  was  a  very  popular  teachiT.  chiefiy  of  midwives.  but  also  of  medical  studentf, 
who  were  permitted  to  share  in  his  instruction.  He  was  an  advocate  of  natural  mid- 
wifery and  ihi*  f<irceps.  and  disearded  all  manipulations,  cutting  instrumenth  etc. 
His  successor  was 

Val.  Feiu).  Lkiimacher  (died  171*7). 
who  took  Crantz'.s  position  after  the  latter  in   17(10  (?)  had  been  chosen  professor  of 
the  theory  of  medieine  in  place  of  Melohior  Stoerck.     Besides  these 

Raphael  Stkidele  (171^7-1821)  of  Innsbruck, 
the  predecessor  of  Boi*r.  professor  of  theoretical  midwifery  from  1797,  and 

Ant.  Jon.  Rkc  iiker<iek,   teacher  of  the  actual   royal   and  imiierial 
surjreon-in-ordinary 

Slmon  Zkller,  a  noble  of  Zellerberjr, 
were  likewise  teachers  in  this  department.    The  latter,  like  all  the  Vienna  obstetricians' 
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mentioned,  rendered  good  service  in  the  determination  uf  tbe  natural  termination  of 
tabor  —  especiallj  in  face  presentations.  He  also  endeavored  to  prove  by  experi- 
rnentij  np<in  rabbits  that  syphilis  took  its  orijdn  from  polTimdnu  (Frolsi  bi 

Job.  Melitbch   {died  1811), 
a  pupil  of  Stark,  tanght  from  17*13  in  the  lying-in  lio^pital  founded  in  Praijue  in  1785*. 
The  earlier 

Stephan  Weszpremi  (born  1723), 
A  versatile  and  famou.^  physician  of  Debrecy.in  in  Hunjjnry,  should  utso  br  meLilioned 
here  as  an  obstetrician,  in  connexion  with  the  Austrian^  iilready  noticed.     In  Jenn 

JoH.  Christ.  Stark,  8r.,  (175:V13^H) 
WAS  an  importfint  obstetrician,  well  known  for  his  invention  of  instruments  (plaeentftl 
spoon,  a  ring-knife  for  dlstnembcrment  of  the  fa«tus,  Epeeial  forceps,  pelvimeter  etc.), 
the  practice  of  C:esar*^an  section,  and  for  his  publication  of  an  "Archtv  fiir  Gcburts- 
hilfe.  Frauenzimraer-  und  nengeborener  Kinderkriinkheiten,"  An  eminent  obstet- 
rician of  Marburg  whs 

JoH.  Pav.  Buscu  (bum  1755), 
who  survived  into  the  I9th  century. 

J.  C.  Gehler  (17:12-1796)  of  Leipzig,  .lob.  Mclcbior  AepH  in  Dic»»««tjhofen  on  the 
Rhine»  Jodocus  Ehrhart  ( 1706-1827)  nnd  Liidw.  Ad,  Apptin^  rendered  good  service 
in  the  dif^cussion  of  the  removal  of  the  placenta^  that  is  itn  e^tpiil^ioTi  by  the  natural 
forces.  Up  to  this  period  the  placenta  had  been  removed  immediately,  without  even 
waiting  to  tie  the  cord.  Chr.  Jac.  Seyler  Sunder  the  presidency  of  G  P,  Schaeber) 
refuted  the  doctrine  which  had  remained  in  vogue  from  the  timi'  of  the*  Ancients 
down  til  that  day,  viz.  that  in  placenta  pra?via  the  placenta  fell  down  before  the  com* 
mencement  of  labor  iDe  placenttu  uterina?  morbis*',  1709;,  and  Paul  Scheel  in  17!Jf> 
lirst  brought  forward  puncture  of  the  membranes  as  a  means  for  the  artificial  indue- 
tlon  of  premature  labor  in  contractions  of  the  pelvis  etc.  To-day  this  operation  Is  a 
popular  means  of  procuring  abortion  f 

e.  The  English 

did,  indeed,  likewise  receive  an  impulse  ft^nn  France,  yet  they  built  up 
their  midwifery,  free  from  tiie  actual  tutelfige  of  French  doctrines,  much 
more  independentty  than  wa»  the  case  with  the  Germans  in  the  18th 
oenturj',  Tliey  exorcised  too,  parti culitrly  towards  the  eloseof  the  century, 
a  great  intiQetice  upon  (lerrnany. 

Indisputably  the  most  important  English  ubetetriuiuii  (»f  this  epoch  was 

William  Smellie  (168U-17tjH)  of  London. 
He  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  head  <lunn^  labor  and  thai  of  the 
cootracled  pelvis  ibeaides  the  rachitic  pelvi;^  already  known,  he  was  »cqu»inted  with 
the  malacosteon  pelvis  and  the  generally  contracted  pelvis),  was  the  first  to  estimate 
the  coi\JugaU  vera  from  the  conjugata  dif<gonalis,  pointed  out  «EUCcefsfnl^y  once  more 
the  operation  of  cephalic  version  as  wi^ll  as  version  by  the  br«.*ech,  although  he 
ordinarily  converted  breet^h  presentations  into  footling  and  then  extracted,  or  in 
breech  presentations  extracted  with  blunt  hooks.  Smellie  invpnted  numerous 
instraments,  including  a  forceps  with  a  so-called  Ensrlish  lock^  which  is  used  almost 
ejcclnsirely  in  Flngland  down  to  the  present  day.  »nd  is  covered  with  leather  ^  He 
also  invented  a  special  perforator,  blunt  hooks  etc.     [His  "Treatise  on  the  Theory 

]*  Tilts  is  no  longer  tnie.    (H.) 
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and  Practice  of  Midwifery"   appeared  at   Londoo   1752.]  —  li  Smellie   gloried  in 
instruments, 

William  IIinter  (1718-1783), 
on  the  other  hand,  was  an  enemy  of  instrumental  midwifery,  and  a  special  opponent 
of  the  forceps.  Indeed,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  his  own  forceps  to  kii 
hearers  all  coverod  with  rust.  Hunter  recommended  version  by  the  breech,  deEcrihetl 
the  membrana  decidua  Hunterii,  and  published  in  1774  an  elegant  "Anatomia  uteri 
humani  gravidi  tabulis  illustrata"  in  Latin  and  English. —A  rival  of  thet-e  obstetrical 
worthies  was  the  eminent  observer 

TII03IA8  Denman  (1733-1815). 
who  rendered  excellent  service  by  his  teachings  relative  to  natural  labor,  recom- 
mended artificial  induction  of  premature  labor  in  cahes  of  great  contraction  of  tlie 
pelvis  instead  of  Ca'sarean  section  ^the  former  operation  was  first  performed  by  ibe 
obstetrician  Maunulay  in  1756),  and  spontaneous  version  in  arm  presentatioos 
(Denman  s  version  i.  ob.served  tiie  portability  of  puerperal  fever  b}' physicians  mod 
nurses  etc.  He  too  was  no  great  admirer  of  the  forceps  and  of  instruments  gener- 
ally.    "  His  **  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery"  appeared  in  Ix)ndon.  1T>^T. 

John  Aitken, 
a  professor  in  Edinburgh,  who  committed  suicide  in  1790  while  laboring  under 
delirium  tremens,  invented  the  operation  of  suwing  out  a  piece  of  the  pelvic  bime* 
(pelviotomy)  to  replace  Ca^sarean  section,  and  a  thimble  for  puncture  of  fhe  m».'m- 
branes  etc.  [His  "Principles  of  Midwif«*ry  or  Puerperal  Medicine**  ap|»our«^  at 
Edinburgh  in  1784.] 

Sir  Fielding  Gild  (1710-178!0. 
a  famous  Dublin  obstetrician  and  a  pupil  of  Gregoire,  advanced  our  knowledge  of  ibe 
progress  of  the  head  during  labor,  invented  a  drill-shaped  perforator  etc.     [A  treatise 
on  midwifery,  Dublin,  1742.] 

Sir  Richard  Manninijham  (died  17410  of  London 
looked  upon  podalic  version  a.s  the  ciiief  means  for  terminating  difKcult  labitr.'^. 
though  he  also  mentions  the  forceps.  [In  173(>  he  established  in  hi.<  own  houM'  the 
first  private  lying-in  asylum  in  London.  His  "Artis  obstetricarin'  Com|iendium  tHm 
Theoriam  quam  Praxin  spectnns",  a  collection  of  obstetric  aphorisms,  Hpiieared  at 
London  in  1731).] 

Robert  Wallace  John.hon  (about  17GJ>) 
observed  the  normal  course  of  labor,  was  the  first  to  teach  the  oblique  position  of  tiie 
head  at  the  pelvic  outlet,  measured  the  ])eivis  with  the  simple  hand  and  brought  for- 
ward a  forceps  with  a  .«trong  pelvic  and  ]>erineal  curve.     [New  System  of  midwiferr, 
London,  17t;i».] 

John  Bi'RToN  (l()97-1771)  of  York 
supplied  som*'  oliscrvations  on  living  cliildren  delivered  by  Ca*sarean  section  after  tbe 
death  of  the  mother,  and  devised  the  "lateral  position"  for  parturient  women.     Hi* 
"Essay  towards  a  complete  new  System  of  Midwifery ''  appeared  at  London.  1751. 

William  Osborne  (17:^2-1808)  of  London 
was  an  opponent  of  Ciusarean  section,  in  place  of  which  he  recommended  perfontii'fi. 
even  in  the  case  of  living  children.  He  developed  the  doctrine,  since  his  dftyin 
Yogup  in  Hngland.  that  the  child  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  the  mother.  Hi^ 
"Essays  on  the  practice  of  midwifery  in  natural  and  difficult  labors**  appeared  »t 
London  in  I7irj. 

John  Lkake  (died  1702)  of  London, 
whose  name  will  bo  again  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  inittrnctioB in 
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tnidwifer}*,  recommended  in  profuse  hajmorrbages  lo  wrap  tbe  legs  in  cold  wet  towels, 
invented  a  forceps  etc.  [He  wrote  a  text-book  entitled  **  Lecture  tnlrodactory  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  midwifery '\  J-<ondon.  1773.] 

[To  whom  we  may  add  : 

William  Ciffard, 
**Snri:porj   and  mttn-niidwife  '   of  Londont  whose   '* Cases  of  midwifery",  published 
postbumoufdy  by  Edward  Hody  in  17^U,  was  the  first  EnjelisU  work  to  describe  and 
depict   the    English   forceps,     Gilfard  describes  a  case   in  which   he  employed  his 
*'  extractors"  in  1726. 

EiKMiND  Chapman  of  Loudon, 
whose  *' 'Prentice  on  the  improvement  of  midwifery"  etc.  (London  17331  contributed 
largely  lo  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  midwifery  forceps,  though  he  gave  no 
plate  of  his  forceps  until  his  second  edition  in  1735.  Chapintin  was  very  conservative 
in  bin  teachlntcs,  brdieving  that  almost  all  ca&es  conld  be  terminated  by  the  hand  or 
the  forceps.     He  had  employed  the  forceps  at  leaet  as  early  »s  1723. 

Alexander  Hamilton  (died  1802j, 
professor  of  midwifery  in  Edinburgh  and  anthor  of  **  Elements  of  the  practice  of 
midwifery"  (1775),  with  trGatises  on  the  diseases  of  women  and  childn-n, 

(jrEOBOK  CoLfNSELL, 
a  surgeon  HTid  ob8t«*trIeijin  of  London,  who  in  his  '*Art  of  m'ldwiftry"  etc.  (London 
1752)    recommends    emetics   and   sternutatorte.^   to   taciiitate   labor,   together   with 
manual  dilatation  of  the  o^  uteri  in  ri^cidity  of  thai  organ      tie  thinks  that  footling 
presentations  always  demand  artificial  aid.  and  that  face  prem-ntations,  incapable  of 
conversion  into  that  of  the  occiput,  require  version  or  the  fon^eps, 

Bartuolomew  Moi^sE  (1712-174r»)  of  Dublin, 
*ibo  in   1745  founded  at  liis  own  expense  the  Dublin   Lying-in   Hospilnl,  the  tirat 
inatitntion  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain. 

Treatises  on  midwifery  were  also  published  by  Benj-  Pugh  of  Chelmsford  (1748); 
William  Rowley  of  London  (about  1789):  James  Simi^  ( 1741-1820),  who  edited  in 
it^l  '*  The  principle)^  and  practice  of  midwifery  by  Edward  Foster**;  and  Cliarle* 
White  of  Manchester  {1772>,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  for  his  introduction  of 
resection. 

Edward  Rigby  (1747-1821)  of  Norwich  wrote  a  famous  treatise  on  ante  pnrtum 
hn?raorrbttge  (1776), 

Cte^arean  section  was  discussed  by  Wijlium  Simmons  ot  Manchester  (1798). 
Jamej  Vauglian  of  Leicester  ( I778f,  the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  Wm  Dea)=e 
of  Dublin  ( 17851,  Nathaniel  Hnlme  of  London  ( 1772)  and  Philip  Pitt  Walsh  i  1787) 
Jiudied  the  subject  of  puerperal  fever,  Thos,  Dawkes  of  Huntington  wrote  a  manual 
for  niidwives  |17HH);  Thomas  Thompson  (1752),  a  vindication  of  mnn-midwilery, 
while  Elizabeth  Nihell,  a  midwife  of  London  (17C0)»  opposed  male  midwifery  and 
instrnmental  delivery^  ^  Chas,  Nich.  Jenty,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surjiery  in 
London,  Bupplied  in  I75H  some  plates  of  the  pregnant  uterus;  James  Parsons^  an 
"Elenchus  gyna-copathoiogicus  et  obstetncarius"  (London,  1741),  and  Dan.  Peter 
Laynrd  of  London,  a  "  Pharmapopoc^ia  in  usum  gravidarum,  puerperanim'*  etc. 
(1776). 

Driiikwater  of  Brentford,  who  left  among  his  effects  a  pair  of  forceps  (be  died 
1728);  John  Mawbray,  whose  '*  Female  physician '*  appeared  in  1724,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  teacher  of  midwifery  in  Great  Britain;  Maxwell  Gart- 
nhore  1 1732-1812)  of  London  and  Joseph  Clarke  (1758-1834),  master  of  the  Dublin 
Ljini^'in  Hospital,  also  merit  mention,     IL] 


L. 
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f.  The  Dutch, 

besides  the  obstetricians  more  or  'less  couiieeted  with  the  forceps-questioD. 
viz,  : 

CorneIiu8  Bokelmaii,  Jan  de  Bruin,  Plaatmann.  Abr.  Titsinch,  Jac.  de  Vifscber. 
Huj^o  van  de  Poll.  Rathlauw,  Joh.  Dan.  Schlichting  'born  1705).  van  der  Swan, 
Corn.  Plevier, 

can  point  to  the  versatile  Pieter  Camper  alone  as  an  obstetrician  of  greater 
importance,  lie  was  the  author  of  the  proposal  of  83'niphy8eotomy. 
After  Joh.  Huwe  (died  1725)  of  Haarlem  had  first  undertaken  obstetrical 
measurements  and  Deventer  had  first  'pointed  out  the  inclination  of  the 
pelvis  fLevret  wrote  on  the  subject  without  an}'  measurements),  Camper 
also  determined  more  carefull}'  the  pelvic  axis  and  gave  the  inclination  of 
the  pelvis  at  75°  etc.^-In  Holland,  whose  medical  schools  the  Northmen  of 
that  day  preferred  to  attend,  was  educated  the 

g.  Dane 

Balth.  Joh.  yon  Buchwald  (1697  to  after  1760),  professor  in  Copenhagen, 
whose  pupil,  the  famous 

Cur.  Joh.  Berger  (1724-1787) 
was  the  teacher  of  tho  Danish  obstetrician 
Matth.  Saxtorph  (1740-1800). 
Sa.xtorph  rendered  trood  service  in  his  teachin^rs  relative  to  natural  delivery  of  th** 
head,  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  into  Denmark.     He  even  brou|sht  forward 
a  forceps  of  his  own. 

The  forceps  were  tir8t  introduced  into  Denmark  hy  Janus  Hinj;  (1681-1751),  who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  versatile  Janus  Banjr  (1737-1808),  a  pupil  of  Sax- 
torph.  Bang  in  1774  fixed  the  an^le  of  inclination  of  the  pelvis  very  nearly  correctly 
at  .')5°,  and  also  taught  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the  shoulders  into  the  pelvn  —  In 

h.  Sweden 

Ilenn.  Sehuetzerkranz  (1718-1802)  and  Joh.  Kraak  (1745-1810)  were 
teachere  of  midwifery,  and  Olof  af  Acrel  also  devoted  his  attention  to  this 
branch.     Among  the 

i.  Russians 

Baron  Jos.  Jac.  von  M<dHviiheim  was  active,  though  he  <lid  not  specially 
advance  the  art. 

6.    ANATOMT  AND  PHT8I0L0QT.    PATHOLOQIGAL  AND  QEH£BAL!AVATOMT. 

Anatomy,  after  the  cultivation  which  it  had  received  in  tlie  preceding 
century,  could  poiut  iu  the  18th  century  not  so  much  to  numerous  and 
brilliant  discoveries,  as  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  individual  bniDchei 
and  of  departments  as  yet  little  investigated.  The  harvest  to  be  reaped 
by  easy  labor  had  diminished.  Hence,  anatomy  at  this  i>eriod  (as  still 
more  in  our  own  age,  which  devotes  itself  especiall}*  to  its  varietiea  and 
topographical  relations)  was  directed  to  the  more  minute,  leas  atriking 


and  more  ditficiilt  parts,  hi  luldition,  the  task  of  attaining  the  utmost 
possible  thoroughness  in  tlescnption  and  exposition  was  assigned  to  it 
more  and  more,  and  together  with  this,  the  elabomtioa  of  anatomical  facts 
with  an  eye  to  physiology,  and  yet  without  neglecting  the  search  for 
novelty.  On  the  whole,  there  prevailed  in  anatomy,  which  now  had  more 
material  at  its  disposal,  a  tolerably  active  life.  This  may  be  judged  from 
the  considerable  nnmber  of  capable  investigators  who  dedicated  their 
powers  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  from  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
new  ideas  and  facts  which  they  acxjuired. 

Microscopic  anatomy,  which  had  been  created  and  at  once  extensively 
stndied  in  the  17th  century,  suttered,  liice  normal  anatomy,  a  relative 
quiescence.  It  may  bt*  remarked  tlmt  Brisseau-Mirbel  hehl  that  the  tissues 
—  he  applied  his  theory  chiefly  to  plants,  but  it  was  subsequently  trans- 
ed  to  the  animal  tissues — ^originated  from  cellular  and  tubular  struct- 
Bs  ;  Medicus  looked  upon  them  Jis  originating  from  fibres  ;  Sprengel, 
>m  vesicles,  whose  growth  was  accomplished  by  the  reception  of  water, 
id  Wolff,  fh>m  drops  of  the  succus  nutritius  (subsequently  named  by 
jgo  %'on  Mohl  '*  prot4ipia6m:i*'),  which  transformed  themselves  into  cell- 
rities. 

Pathological  and  general  anatomy,  both  of  which  were  destined  to 
control  the  medicine  of  the  19th  century,  were  newly  created,  not  indeed 
ais  sciences  per  *e,  but  yet  as  special  branches  of  science. 

A  still  more  important  acijuisition  of  the  18th  century  in  the  sphere 

the  fundamental  sciences  of  medicine  was  unriuestionably  the  revival 

i\  moi-e  active  study  of  experimental  phystology,  a  tiehl  which,  from  the 

>rks  of  Galen  on  this  matter  down  to  the  time  of  Harvey  (who  certuinly 

ie  a  most  brilliant  beginning),  had  lain  almost  entirely  fallow,  and  even 

er  Harvey *8  discovery  hail  once  more  remained  rather  C|uiet 


a.  The  Germans. 

This  revival,  which  marks  a  genuine  epoch  in  the  history  of  mediciae, 

Tee  ted  by  the  German -Swiss 

U.BERT  VON  Dalleh  (1708-1777)  of  Berne,  a  man  generally  called  in 
the  last  century  (like  Hippocrates  in  his  own  age)  "the  Great".     Haller 
a  uni%*er8al  and  indefatigable  savant,  of  ingenious  natural  endowments, 
rvellous,  almost  utdque,  capacity  for  work  and  conscientiousness,  a  man 
^inextinguishable  love  for  art  and  science  and  one  of  the  greatest  medical 
binkeiB  of  all  time,  one  who  distinguished  himself  too  as  a  notable  poet, 
Dtanist  and  statesman. 

In  art,  science  and  life  Elaller  was  ao  almost  typical  representatire  of  thp  Swiss, 
Ie  possesses!  in  the  highest  dej^ree  the  nsAidoity,  industry  and  tenaciouis  endurance 
of  his  nation.  As  a  poet  too,  he,  like  all  Swiss  po^ts  down  to  tlie  present  diiy,  rit-ver 
passed  beyond  the  didactic  and  the  home-spun.  His  hfe  was  one  of  the  srtttest 
modesty.      Yet  he  also  possessed  dispiitnUousness,   love  for  his  conntry  and    hi» 

tntrjfoen,  and  the  lordliness,  the  self-esteem  and  the  aristocratic  devoutnees  (tlie 
n 
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4atter  in  Ilaller  k  old  age  de^ceneruted  into  actual  pietism,*])  peculiar  to  repoblicM 
patricians,  from  one  of  whose  most  respected  families  he  sprung.      His  father  wif  i 
Jurist.     He  died,  however,  when  the  young  and  sickly  Haller  was  only  twelve  jem 
old,  though  no  trifling  scholar.     For  since  his  eighth  year  Haller,  yielding  to  a  pre- 
mature passion  for  literary  compilation,  besides  his  ordinary  school  tasks  bad  pre- 
pared compendiums  on  the  signification  of  German  and  foreign  words,  and  2001 
4>iographical  extracts  from  the  dictionary  of  Bayle   and   Moreri.      The   latter  be 
subsequently  utilized  in  his  "  BibliotheciL*".      From  his  tenth  year  be  wrote  poems  ib 
Latin  and  German.    At  fifteen  he  went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  Duveni<)T 
and  the  botanist  Rud.  Jac.  Camerariiis  (1GG5-1721),  the  first  accurate  describer  ol 
the  sexual  organs  of  plants  (Thomas  MilHngton  as  early  as  1676  had  pointed  then 
out),  were  his  teachers.     In  the  second  year  of  his  sojourn  at  Tubingen  he  wrote  ta 
anatomical  article  in  opposition  to  Coschwitz.      In   1725  Haller  went  to  Leydep, 
where  Boerhaave  and  Albinus  gained  in  him  their  most  industrious  pupil.     At  tke 
age  of  19  he  received  his  degree  of  doctor,  after  which  he  began  his  long  dispute  witk 
the  iatro-mathematician  Hamberger  and  made  a  trip  to  England,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  anatomical  instruction  of  James  Douglas  (1675-1742),  who  desired   to  retail 
Haller  with  him.     The  latter,  however,  preferred  to  go  to  Paris  in  order  to  bear 
le  Dran  and  Winslow.     In  the  excess  of  his  zeal  for  anatomy  —  in  Tubingen  he  bad 
dissected  dogs  and  in  Leyden  purchased  for  a  considerable  sum  from  Albinus  tbe 
half  of  a  corpse  —  he  here  engaged  in  grave-robbing,  and  betrayed  by  the  fool  odor, 
was  compelled  to  save  himself  by  flight.      Accordingly  in  1728  he  went  to  Basel. 
studied  here  botany  especially  and  mathematics  under  Jean  Bernoalli  (1667-1748). 
and  lectured  upon  the  former  subject  during  the  sickness  of  professor  Mieg.     Next 
Haller  undertook  a  botanical  journey  through  Switzerland  in  company  with  Job. 
Gesner,  and  then  settled  as  a  practising  physician  in  his  native  city.    -He  did  DOt 
however,  neglect  to  continue  his  botanical  studies  and  to  write  poetry,  so  thai  in  1732 
he  published  'anonymously  his  flrst  collection  of  poems.    Most  of  his  poems  originated 
during  this  his  first  residence  in  Berne.     At  the  age  of  26  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  hospital  in   Berne  and   professor  of  anatomy,  in  which  latter  position  be 
occasioned  the  erection  of  an  anatomical  theater.     In  17^  he  received,  in  additioB. 
the  position  of  city  librarian,  but  a  year  later  accepted  a  call  to  Gottingen  as  profeaor 
of  anatomy,  surgery,  chemistry  and  botany.     As  he  was  entering  upon  the  onpafed 
streets  of  Gottingen  the  wagon  overturned,  and  as  the  result  of  this  fall  Haller  s  fini 
wife  Marianne,  so  deeply  lamented  in  his  poems,  met  her  death.     His  second  wife  hf 
lost  in  childbed,  together  with  the  infant,  but  his  third,  a  daughter  of  professor  Teich- 
meyer,  bore  him  four  sons  and  four  daughters.     In  1789  Haller  was  appointed  Eogli»b 
physician-in-ordinary,  ten  years  later  an  English  state-counsellor,  while  he  was  aim 
made  one  of  the  nobilit}'  of  the  empire  by  Maria  Theresa  and  her  uxorious  spouae, 
the  emperor  Francis  I.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  botanical  garden,  anatomirt' 
theater  and  hall  of  anatomical  drawings  in  Gottingen.  and  of  the  *'  Kiinigliche  Geselt- 
schaft  der  Wissenschaften".      Of  the  latter  society  he  was  the  first  and  peroianent 
president  as  long  as  he  lived.     In  1752  he  published  his  famous  researches  upon  tbr 
subject  of  irritabilit}'.     As  early  as  1715  Haller  had  been  received  into  the  grett 
council  of  his  native  city,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  great  council, 
when  he  returned  there  forever,  until  chosen  Landammann  of  his  native  cantOD.     In 
spite  of  the  severe  labors  which  the  public  business  of  the  largest  of  all  the  Svif 
cantons  occasioned  him,  he  was  enormously  active  in  literary  matters,  as  is  sbova 
by  his  physiology',  his  numerous  critical  writings  and  his  famous  '*  Bibliotheca*".  >» 


1.  Still  worse  he  is  reported  by  one  biographer  to  have  said  upon  his  deathbed  tbtt 
he  believed  nothing  at  all. 
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the  compilation  of  whi«h  he  was  ajisisiad  bj  bis  pupils,  his  wife  &nd  children.  He 
hime^slf,  however,  wm  ho  busy  that  for  a  long  time  he  slept  and  lived  in  the  library. 
Yet,  iri  spite  of  his  qaite  unique  and  enormous  correspondence  with  the  savants  of 
the  whole  world,  Haller  never  left  a  letter  unanswered. — Haller's  permanent  influence 
upon  practical  medicine  wai^i  only  an  indirect  one,  Hts  chief  importance  is  to  be 
found  more  upon  the  theoretical  Me  of  the  healing  art,  though  be  introduced  iulo 
Qermany  the  use  of  the  waich  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  pulse.  Although  he 
wa«  a  professor  of  surgery  and  performed  many  vivisections,  he  was  never  able  to 
persuade  himself  to  perform  a  mnti\e  surgical  operation. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  to  merely  indicate  here  the  servioeB  of 
Haller  is  impossible.  Halter,  like  Aristotle^  demands  a  special  historian  of 
his  owD,  and  only  an  equal  mind  can  estimate  bim  completely  and  corFectly. 
We  point  out  only  a  few  of  his  services  : 

Haller*^  anatomical  discoveries  were  almost  all  made  during  his  iuveBtigations 
his  chief  doctrines  and  wilh  reference  to  them,  and  thus  concern  such  slrncturet 
come  into  consideration  in  those  doctrines.  Thus  e.  g.  be  enriched  the  anatomy 
m  the  bean,  an  organ  upon  which  he  had  made  numerous  studies  with  reference  to 
hi^i  doctrine  of  irritability;  then  tbat  of  tbe  brain,  the  dura  mater,  to  which  he  denied 
nerves  ;  he  pointed  out  the  venous  tiature  of  the  sinusea,  described  the  pea  hippocampi, 
studied  more  carefully  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  generation,  including  the  uterus 
/which  be  taught  should  be  regarded  as  a  muscle),  the  testicles  etc.  Besides  he 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  lymphatic  Bystera  by  proving,  in  opposition  to 

Geokg  Baniel  CoscuwiTZ  (167J)-1729), 
the  fiiintjim  professor  of  anatomy  in  Halle,  thai  the  lingual  veins  were  no  salivary  duct. 
In  the  history  of  development  he  roade  more  complete  researches  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fowl  (proving  e.  g,  that  in  the  H8th  hour  the  Urst.  trace  of  the  heart 
showed  itself,  in  the  41st  the  first  trsicp  «»(  red  blood  etc.),  and  refuled  msny  errors  of 
the  investigators  of  the  I7th  century,      A  follower  of  the  theory  of  preformation  or 
evolution,^  be  also  threw  light  upon  the  history  of  development  of  tbe  mammalia  by 
his  investigations  upon  sheep,  goats  and  cows,  di^fendod  tlie  formation  of  the  corpora 
lutea  in  the  place  of  the  expelled  ovule,  taught  the  origin  of  the  decidua  in  the  first 
K*-17  days  etc.     In  hi»  theory  of  development  he  followed  the  assumption  that,  since 
the  creation  of  tbe  genut,  every  individual  is  descended  or  derived  from  a  preceding 
U|^vi4aal. 

^^K  in  tbe  physiolofEy  of  the  circulalton  Haller  studied  the  uiechanisro  of  the  motion 
^^H|ii«  heart  The  internal  cause  of  this  motion  be  rt^garJed  as  iriitabillly,  which  was 
^^■bitained  by  the  blood  ub  a  merely  accidental  and  external  cause.*— He  pointed  out 
■tR©  filJinjj  of  the  coronary  arteries  during  tbe  systole  of  the  heart,  hut  denied  to  the 
arteries  alt  motivt>  powt^r.  aK^igning  the  latter  to  the  heart  alone,  since  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  and  those  of  tlir  ismallest  arteries  were  felt  at  the  M»me  lime  —  The  pul* 
ary  veins,  according;  to  Haller,  are  smaller  than  the  pulmonary  arteries  because 
route  of  tbe  blood  in  them  is  shorter,  and  accordingly  more  quickly  accomplished* 


1,  That  In  tbe  year  IT 56  a  notary,  Martin  Frobenliis  Ledermuller,  was  compelled  to 

defend  the  e^dstenceof  the  spermatozoa  ai^ainst  tbe  theologians  is  not  so  remark- 
able as  that  a  notary  should  be  willing  to  undertake  such  knightly  service, 
Again,  as  early  as  172B,  Emrnanttel  Shittema,  fur  in  advance  of  his  time,  taught 
in  a  popular  treatise  tliat  In  women  and  maidens  an  ovule  wandei'eii  from  the 
.<»varlum  each  month  into  the  uteius,  thiU  menstruation  was  tn  this  sense  a 
Ipnrlfication,  that  by  It  the  uterus  was  enubled  to  reeelve  an  ovule  (See  Gey  I, 
Arob.  f Ur  Gynacologie,  1&B7^ 
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The  reflax  in  the  veins  is  stronger  and  easier  during  expiration,  while  the  arterid 
a(&iix  is  favoretl  by  inspiration  etc.  In  the  physiology  of  digestion  he  waa  acquainted 
with  the  usefalness  of  bile  (regarded  by  Aristotle  as  a  useless  excrementitious  product^ 
in  the  digestion  of  fat. 

As  regards  the  mechanism  of  respiration  be  refuted  Bamberger,  who  taiifiht,  like 
the  Ancients,  that  the  lungs  contract  independently,  a  doctrine  which  involved 
necessarily  the  assumption  that  air  existed  in  the  pleural  pack  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  the  pressure  of  the  air  within  and  without.  Hallers  success  was  such  that 
the  learned  Hamberger,  while  obstinately  defending  his  own  opinion  during  life, 
decliired  upon  his  deathbed  that  be  was  conquered. 

The  most  brilliant  contribution  of  Haller  to  the  physiolog}'  of  the 
nervous  system,  however,  was  his  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
oscillator}'  motion  of  the  nerves  which  had  heretofore  generally  prevailed, 
and  his  administration  of  the  death-blow  to  the  doctrine  of  the  vital  spirits. 
In  this  he  was,  so  to  speak,  the  Harvey  of  nervous  activity.  As  Harvey 
was  the  father  of  the  modern  physiology  of  the  blood  and  of  the  changes 
of  matter,  so  was  Haller  the  father  of  our  modern  nervous  physiology. 

Haller  proved  convincingly  that  sensation  takes  place  in  the  nerves. 
or  occurs  onl}*  in  organs  endowed  with  nerves. 

If  in  the  preceding  points  Haller  had  acquired  many  opponents  and  numtrouf^ 
followers,  th<*  8ami>  was  true  in  the  widest  degree  of  the  world-famous 

Doctrine  of  Irritability, 

—  proof  enough  of  its  iin|)ortance  and  its  scope.  It  moved  all  the  minds 
of  the  century  —  and  not  in  the  department  of  medicine  alone  —  in  a  way 
of  which  we  of  the  present  day  have  no  satisfactory  conception,  unless  we 
compare  it  with  our  modern  Darwinism. 

(ilisson,  as  we  have  already  seen,  established  deductivel}'  the  principle 
of  a  general  irritability.  Haller  proceeded  to  follow  up  this  principle  by 
the  inductive  method,  proving  its  existence  by  experiment.  But,  in  con- 
trast to  the  generalization  of  Glisson,  he  demonstrated  that  this  irritability 
was  something  entirely  special,  a  simple  peculiarity  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance, opposed  to  sensation  as  the  second  vital  phenomenon. 

As  early  as  the  year  17.'^9  and  again  in  1743  Haller  wrote  that  "irritability"  was 
the  cause  of  muscular  movement,  and  in  his  physiology,  published  in  1747,  he  gave 
"dead  nervous  force"  (elasticity),  "innate  nervous  force"  (irritability)  and  **nervou« 
force  in  itself"  ns  the  three  forces  which  produce  muscular  movements.  The  fir*t 
investigations  relative  to  this  subject,  however,  were  published  by  Zimmermanu. 
under  the  direction  of  Haller,  in  a  dissertation  **I)e  irritnbilitnte  "  prrpented  for  the 
attainment  of  the  Doctorate  in  1751.  Of  this  dissertation  Haller  said  "thai  hi* 
learned  and  indiihtrious  pupil  hero  imparts  the  thoujshts  and  observations  of  his 
master,  and  thut  he  himself  ( Haller)  intends  to  write  upon  this  subject  aB  Foon  as  be 
has  obtained  more  li^ht".  In  the  following  year  Haller  himself  gave  an  aecoont  of 
1!)0  experiments  (he  described  altogether  ;')G7)  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing those  parts  of  the  body  which  possess  "irritability".  He  found  that  this  irri- 
tability existed  in  the  muscular  substance  alone,  entirely  independent  of  the  nerves 
proceeding;  to  it,  and  although  a  lon^r  dispute  was  waged  over  the  qaestion  whether 
nerve  or  muscular  substance  itivolvod  the  contraction  —  a  dispate  not  decided  ontil 
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^nr  own  day  —  Haller's  orij^inal  idea  remaiaed  established.  Fur  it  has  been  ehown 
that  eurarized  aniinak,  or  their  musclei^,  still  react  to  salts,  high  grades  of  heat,  cold, 
lipids,  alkalis  and  the  electric  current,  and  that  the  same  thinij  occuris  in  inusclejn 
without  nervea.  as  in  the  extremities  of  the  aartonus  in  the  frop.  Moreover  the  con- 
fTHCtioti  in  different  when  the  nerve  is  transverfced  bj-  a  constant  current  and  when 
this  current  flows  through   the   muscle  itself     In  the  former  case  there  are  mrrelj 

I  coniractioQS  upon  opening  and  closing  the  current;  in  the  latter  the  contraction  con- 

^Jbuies  ail  long  as  the  current  in  passing. 

^^p    According  to  Haller  there  are  i 

^^     'Sensible  parts:    brain  and   nerves.     Through   the    latter:    the   fikin,    tnuselett. 
stomach,  intestines,  ureters,  uterus,  vagina,  peniSflonlrul^  retina  and  heait.    fiite^tinetk 

*   and  izlands^  have  little  sensibility. 

Insensible  parts:  epidi^rmis,  cellular  tissue,  fat,  tendons,  coats  of  the  intestinen 
and  joint-i<  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  ligumt*nts,  periosteum  and  pericranium.  bone», 

^^^Tfovr^  cornea  and  iris.     Arteries  and  veins  are  jdenerallj  insensible. 

^^B  Irritable  parts:  heart,  muscles,  diaphragm,  stomach  and  intestine,  l;tnpbatJC6» 

^^■rncic  duct,  bladder,  bursae  mucosa*,  uterus  and  genitaVta,  which  possess  a  peculiar 

^■tabilitj. 

^H  Non4rritable  partJi :  nerves,  epidermis,  aUin.  membranefi.  arteries,  veins,  cellulnr 

^|pie,  viscera,  excretory  diicl^  of  excretinu  organs. 

All  parts  in  which  are  found  both  nerveit  and  muscular  tibrfs  are  at  once  sensible 
nud  irritable  Such  are  muscles,  the  heart,  alimentary  canul.  diaphragm,  bladder, 
uterus,  vagina,  and  genitalia. 

tAU  these  researches  of  Ilaller  deserve  increased  recognition  from  the  fact  that  he 
ed  the  aids  of  our  modern  physiologists.  The  earliest  German  physiological 
tute  wag  founded  by  Purkitije  in  Breslau  somewhere  in  the  forties  of  the  present 
ceuiury.  Job.  Mlillefj  the  great  successor  of  Hallfr^  possessed  no  such  advantages. 
Ponbtless  the  phyniolouisfs  of  that  day  <|td  not  believe  in  8chiff'i$  famous  dictum,  that 
£br  every  dog  rescued  from  vivisection  a  human  life  muj>t  perish, 

■  (Investigations  relative  to  the  ''Olissonliin  irritability"  ran  parellel  to  those  on 
Uallenan.  With  the  former  (common  to  all  fibres)  w».*re  occupied  after  1746: 
'Friedrich  Winter  1 1712-IT60),  professor  in  Franecker  and  Ley  den  and  his  pupil  Jt>b. 
Lups  of  Moscow,  who  allotted  irritability  to  plants;  Lambert,  Biclier,  Job.  Wolfg 
Manitiii^i,  who  classified  irritability  in  accordance  with  the  temperomeut  and  period 
of  life;  (man  Jac.  van  den  Bosch,  Walther  van  Doeveren  (1730^17*^3),  who  agreed  in 
man?  things  with  Qaller;  .Ian  de  Itorter  ( Hi8!>-17<>2)  professor  in  Hurdcrwvk  etc.) 
Hallrr  is  abo  the  founder  of  experimenlai  pathology*,  since  be  was  the  first  ici 
iiyect  putrid  matters  into  the  vein><  of  uniniHl.-K,  by  which  the  victims  speedily  perished. 
He  ascribed  tlte  plunue  to  tlir?  pre.sent-e  of  putrefying  matters  in  the  air, 

Tbe  profouiid  impression  made  by  the  doctrine  of  Haller  upon  bis 
^Btemporaries  may  be  measured  by  tbe  number  of  his  supporters  and 
^fconentfl.  Still  the  fortner  dt^fencU'd,  as  tho  latter  opposed,  for  tbe  most 
Pvt,  only  one  feature  or  another  of  Halkr's  doctrine,  and  it  is  therefore 
difllculi  to  detinitaly  distinguish  the  two.  Among  the  followers  of  Haller 
who  departed  but  little  frotn  the  iileas  of  their  iimster,  we  ma}*  reckon  : 

Job,  Gottfr  Zinn  ( 1727- 1 7."t!> i,  professor  in  Gottingen  and  one  of  Haller***  favor- 
ite pupils,  who  published  a  worU  on  tbe  analomy  of  the  eye,  adorned  with  very 
perfect  pUti5«>  and  whose  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  ):onula  of  Zinn ;  Tissot: 
Felice  Fontana  (17H(hl8()^).  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  profetsor  in  Pisn.  an  anatomist 
who,  tike  Zinn,  gave  bis  special  aitentiou  to  thr^  eye  icanalis  Fontana^),  and  Is  well 
koovrn  is  an  artist  in  anatomical  preparations  in   wax;    Oeorg  Heuermanii  (died 
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1767);  Georg  Christ.  Oeder  (172&-1791),  professor  in  Copenhagen;  Job.  Gg.  R6de 
rer;  Karl  Abraham  Gerhardt  (1738-1821);  Heinrich  Nepomuk  Cranz;  Peter  Castell : 
William  Battie  (1704-1776),  a  physician  of  I^ndon ;  Richard  Brockleaby  (1724-1797^: 
Tonssaint  Bordenave  (1698-1782) ;  E.  J.  P.  Uousset,  professor  in  Montpellier ;  Urbss 
Tosetti;  Marc.  Ant.  Caldani  (1725-1813),  professor  in  Padua;  Pietro  Moacati  (I73f^ 
1824),  professor  in  Pavia;  Giov.  Franc.  Cigna,  professor  in  Turin;  GioT.  Batt. 
Verna,  a  surgeon  of  the  same  place,  and  many  others. 

Irritability  was  extended  to  the  smallest  vessels  or  arteries  by :  Wahher  Ver- 
schuir;  Pierre  Ant.  Fabre,  professor  in  Paris,  a  pupil  of  Petit  and  an  emineot 
typhilographer,  who  established  the  total  difference  between  the  symptoms  of  ayphilif 
and  gonorrhoea;  Christ.  Ludw.  Hoffmann;  Christ.  Cramp;  Heidenreich  Tan  dea 
Bosch;  Guil.  de  Magny;  G.  M.  Gattenhof,  professor  in  Heidelberg  A|i<tP^.<cmcher  of 
Joh.  Peter  Frank;  Borsieri;  Daniel  Magenise  (Maginnis?)  and  others,  some  of  wbon. 
like  Gaui)  an?  Unzer,  applied  the  doctrine  of  irritability  to  pathology. 

Finally  the  fundamental  force  of  the  body,  of  which  irritability  and  aenaibiiitr 
were  mere  modifications,  was  allotted  to  the  cellular  tissue  by : 

Matth.  van  Geuns  (died  1816).  Georg  Wilb.  Benefeld.  Joh.  Darid  Ormn.  A.  G. 
Weber  in  Halle  (178S),  Joh.  Ludwic  Gauthier  in  Breslau  (1793)  and  others. 

Unconditional,  or  more  or  less  conditional,  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
of  Haller  were : 

Robert  Whytt,  the  partisan  of  Stahl,  who  gave  vogue  to  the  idea  that  the  excet- 
sive  pain  of  the  incision  through  the  skin,  always  occasioned  in  vivisections,  altered 
and  increased  the  sensibility  of  the  parts;  Karl  Christ.  Krause  (1716-1793),  professor 
in  Leipzig:  Georg  Heinrich  Delius  (1720-1791),  professor  in  Erlangen,  who  opposed 
Haller  on  A  priori  grounds;  Ant.  de  Haen,  who  subsequeutly  became  a  coTert  to  the 
doctrine;  Andr.  Miiller,  professor  in  Giessen;  Batt.  Bianchi  (1681-1761),  profesvor 
in  Turin,  his  birthplace;  Domcn.  Sanseverini,  professor  in  Naples;  P.  Petrioi. 
Dom.  Vandelli  and  Car.  Mich.  Lotteri,  professor  in  Turin ;  Tbom.  Laghi,  profenfor 
in  Bologna,  and  many  other  Italians,  who  were,  of  all  nations,  the  greatest  student* 
of  the  doctrine  of  Haller.  Among  the  French  were  I^orry,  CI.  Nic.  le  Cat,  Jess 
Pierre  J ausseraud,  Louis  Girard  de  Villars,  ('h.  Geiile  dc  St.  Loger  etc. 

Among  the  medical  sysu^ms  which  we  have  heretofore  considered,  the  nerroaf 
pathology  of  Cullen,  the  doctrines  of  (laub  and  Unzer.  Vitalism,  Brunonianism  sod 
its  offshoots,  with  some  others,  were  closely  related  to  the  doctrine  of  Haller. — Bat  Is 
Mettrif^  too,  who  has  been  recently  rehabilitated  by  the  Berlin  physiologist  Duboi^- 
Reymond,  built  up  his  denial  of  the  spirit  upon  Haller's  "  irritability  '*. 

The  theory  of  development,  through  Haller's  investigations,  gained  ft 
new  impulse.  He  embraced,  as  al)ove  intimated,  the  views  of  Harvey,  l  e. 
the  theory*  of  the  preformation  of  all  parts  in  the  germ,  and  that  these 
parts  then  merely  grow  (theory  of  evolution V  On  the  other  hand  the  St. 
Petersburg  professor 

Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff  (1735-1794)  revived  the  theory  of  epigeite- 
sis  or  post- formation,  which  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  had  already  adopted, 
and  which  regards  generation  as  an  actual  new  creation. 

Wolff,  the  first  meriloriou.s  investigator  in  KusHiu  and  the  pioneer  in  the  histoi? 
of  development,  was  followed  at  a  later  period  in  that  country  by  Pander  and  Bser. 
He  taught  that  in  the  incubated  hen's  egg  the  blood-oorpuscles  moye  before  the  heart 
and  the  bloodvessels,  and  described  the  Wolffian  bodies  which  hear  hia  name.  The 
latter,  however,  he  did  not  recognize  as  envelopes  of  the  egg.  The  maminalian  oran 
was  first  discovered  by  Baer.     Wolff,  however,  was  the  first  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
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the  blastodermic  membrane,  according  to  which  all  ort^an^  firsr  asBume  tbe  form  of 
coembrane!>,  a  doctrine  which  Pander  anbfiequently  perfected.  Wolff  was  also  tbe 
firat  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  eeUulai  lij^sne  no  proper  eell-eavitie^ 
exift. 

The  fatuous  Jon.  Friedricii  Bli'menbacu  (1752  1S40)  ol  Gotha,  and 
after  1776  a  professor  in  (inttingenj  was  the  author  of  ilx-  «lrM-tr5ti»'  of  the 
aifius  format! VQ6  (BtklimgBtrieb). 

L  e,  of  a  peculiar  impulse,  in  addition  to  irritability  and  sensibiliiv,  b*>luriging  to 
every  animat  body  aa  a  pan  of  ita  vital  force,  an  impulse  to  maintain  itself  and  to 
reproduce  itself  (in  the  sexes)  within  iuelf  and  tbe  species.  This  impulse,  in  its 
regular  operation,  manifests  itself  in  tceneration,  nutrition  and  reproduction;  when 
diBturbed  it  produces  arrest  of  developnienl.  —  Blumenbach  rendered  much  greater 
aervice  by  his  anthropological  tnv^hti  gal  ions  than  by  tliii*  theory,  so  famous  in  Its 
day.  He  may  in  fact  be  called  the  founder  of  anthropology,  and  his  resenrcbes 
reip&rding  the  formation  of  tbe  iikull  in  dilTerent  rueea  (he  p08»^es6i'i)  an  almost 
unique  collection  of  skulls,  IiIb  "Golgotha")  und  his  activity  in  tbe  .«tudy  of  com- 
parative  anatomy,  physiology  and  tbe  history  of  de^elopnjfnt,  ha>e  rendered  him 
justly  famous.  He  was  one  of  tbe  busiest  and  most  populnr  of  university  profeK^ors, 
and  endowed  with  such  attractiveness  that  Gottingen  gaint^d  greatly  in  tls  patronage 
through  hie  influence.  His  text-books  i>f  phy)»iology,  comparative  aimtomy.  nnttirni 
history  etc.  aurvived  numerous  editions. 

Besides  the  physicians  already  mentioned,  the  following  also  distiii- 

Rlsbed  themselves  as  atiatomtsts  and  physiologists : 
Job,  Juncker  (1G79-1759)»  author  of  "Grnndnss  der  Physiologie  "; 
ristian  Jac.  Trew  ( ]Gl*5-170fh.  ordinary-physician  of  Ansbach  and 
president  of  the  •*Aeadcmie  der  Naturforscher"  (osteology-  and  investi- 
gatioQS  on  the  fcrtasand  the  new  horn);  E.  J.  von  Wachendorf  (diseovered 
the  pupillary  membrane  in  1737);  Carl  Sam.  Anderscli  (died  at  KHnigs- 
berg  in  1777;  discovered  the  ganglion  petrosum  and  distinguished  tbe  Dth, 
lOtb  and  11  th  cerebral  nerves  as  distinct  nervesX;  Johann  Friedrich 
Schreiber  (1704-1760).  to  whom  Morgagni  dedicated  one  book  of  his  work; 
Chmt.  Gottl.  Ludwig  (1709-1773).  '*  Physiologie";  Johann  Fricilnch 
Cassebohm  (died  in  1743),  pn^fessor  in  Halle  (investigations  on  th©  ear). 
Wore  important  was  tFosias  Weitbrecht  (1702-1747),  pnjfessor  in  SU 
Petersburg,  and  author  of  a  fivmous  treatise  on  syudesmology;  highly 
Taraoas  was  Joh.  Nath.  Lieberkiibn  (1711-1765),  a  practitioner  of  Berlin 
who  distinguished  himself  as  an  artistic  injector,  microscopist  (he  invented 
^be  solar  microscope  in  1738)  mechanician  etc.  and  whose  name  has  been 
(ire«%erved  in  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn. 

Ueister,  Job.  Ad.  Kultnus,  (1089-1745),  professor  in  Dan^sig ;  Job* 
7ried.  Meckel,  the  grantlfather  (1724-1774),  who  j^described  tbe  nervea, 
bloodvessels  and  lymphatics,  glands  and  their  excretory  ducts  etc.;  Phih 
M.  BOhmer,  were  all  j^ood  anatomists,  and  even  the  poet  and  professor 
If  ftnatomy  in  Frankforton-tbe-Oder,  Job.  Phil  Lorenz  Withof  (1725-1789) 
;rho  wrote  on  leprosy,  the  hair  etc..  deserves  tt)  be  mentioned. 

Better  known  tmatotnista  were  the  scions  of  tbe  disttiigutshed  school 
if  Strassburg :    Job.  Jae.   Salzmanu   (in79-173H).   who  injected  tbe  lym- 
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phaticB  with  milk,  quicksilver  etc.;  Goetlies  teacher  in  anatomy*  Job, 
Friedrich  Lobstein  (1736-1784),  professor  in  Strassburg ;  Job.  Fried. 
Lobstein  Jr.  (1777-1885),  founder  of  the  Strassburg  museum  of  patholof;- 
ical  anatomy;  and  the  more  important  Thomas  Lauth  (1758-1836). 
Besides  these  we  must  notice  Joh.  Krnst  Neubauer  (1738-1777),  professor 
in  Jena ;  Otto  Justus  of  Wreden  in  Hanover  (toiK>graphical  anatomy, 
1736);  Joh.  Gottlob  Haase  (1739-1803),  professor  in  Leipzig;  I^renx 
Gasser  of  the  old  Vienna  school  (ganglion  Gasseri);  Ehrenritter.  prosector 
for  Barth,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  tlie  muscles  and  described  the  tympanic 
ner\e  and  jugular  ganglion  of  the  glossopharjngeal  nerve;  Phil.  Fr. 
Theodor  Meckel,  the  son  (1756-1803),  professor  in  Halle;  and  Georg  Fried. 
Hildebrand  (1764-1816),  professor  in  Erlangen,  author  of  a  famous  text- 
book on  anatomy  and  physiology,  distinguished  themselves  as  anatomists, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  H.  A.  Wrisberg  (17311-1808),  professor  in 
GOttingen,  who  described  the  larynx,  diaphragm,  and  S3'm pathetic  nerve 
etc.  Less  eminent  was  Joh.  Jac.  Huber  (1707-1778)  of  Basel,  professor 
in  G?Htingen  and  Cassel,  who  described  the  spinal  cord. 

Joh.  Gottlieb  Walter  (1731)-1816), 
professor  of  anatomy  and  midwifery  in  Berlin,  was  a  deserving  osteolopst,  founder 
of  the  anatomical  museum  of  Berlin  and  the  owner  of  a  famous  anatomical  collection, 
which  bis  son 

Friedrich  August  Walter  (1764-1826), 
likewise  professor  of  anatomy  in.  Berlin,  has  described. 

Justus  Christ,  von  Loder  (1753-1832;  of  lliga, 
professor  in  Jena,  Halle  and  subsequently  in  Moscow,  likewise  i-njoyed  a  high  reput- 
ation.    In  Russia  he  performed  good  service  in  the  elevation  of  anatomical  in8tnl^ 
lion.     He  also  possessed  a  considerable  anatomical  collection. 

One  of  the  most  famous  and  meritorious  anatomists  of  the  Iftth  century  was 
indisputably 

Samuel  Thom.  von  Sommerring  (1755-1830), 
who  enlarged  and   improved   anatom3'  by  numerous  works,  securing  for  almost  ftH 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  organs  of  sense,  the  results  of  his  careful  lalwribj 
excellent  plates  (in  copper),  furnished  him  by  the  artist  Christian  KOck. 

Sommerring  was  born  in  Thorn.  The  son  of  a  phjsician,  he  had  studied  in  Leydfn 
under  Albinus  and  Boerhaave,  and  subsequently  in  Giittingen.  At  the  age  of  29  he 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  Mayence.  then  in  Cassel,  and  afterwards  practised  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  until  he  became  physician-in-ordinary  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Acadomie  in  Munich  in  1*^01.  In  1820,  however,  he  returned  as  a  practisioc 
physician  to  Frankfort,  and  upon  his  death  left  to  this  city  his  noble  collection. 
He  wrote  numerous  works,  including  a  widely  famous  "  Vom  Baue  des  mennchlichtn 
KJirpers",  Frankf,  ITlM-IMi.  His  work  on  the  eye.  however,  is  regardc^d  as  his  best. 
In  this  he  described,  among  other  things,  the  foramen  centrale  of  the  macula  flsvs 
and  the  macula  itself  ( independently  of  Huzzi ).  He  also  distinguished  the  facial  snd 
auditory  nerves  from  each  other.  —  The  most  important  anatomist  among 
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b.  The  Dutch. 


ne  of  the  greatest  of  all  anatomista,  waa 
Bernharh  Sieofr.  Albincs  (Weiss,  1697-1770)  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  who  from  his  24th  year  until  his  death  was  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Leyden. 

^B   With  the  Aid  of  the  artist  *Tiid  WatiJelaar  ( I(;92-n51l)  of  Amslerdam  be  furnished 

PRsticall.r  perfect  plates,  especially  of  the  skeleton  »i)d  muscles,     Jan  I^admiral 

prepared  colored  impressions  for  the  arteries  and  veins.     AlbintiB,  among  many  other 

things,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  by  injoetiona  the  connexion  of  the  vasenlnr 

#j«tenjs  of  the  mother  and  thv  fa'tus  etc.     His  brother 

■  Friedrich  Benihard  Albinua  (died  1778)  never  attained  the  same 
portanee,  EcL  Saudifort  (1742-1819),  from  1770  professor  of  anatomy 
in  Leyden,  must  also  be  mentioned  as  an  anatomist  of  great  reputation 
(oateologVt  splanchnology,  myology  etc. J.  Cornel,  tie  Courcelles  (muscleft 
of  the  head  and  foot)  and  Pieter  Camper  (Camper's  iacial  angle)  were  also 
distinguished  as  anatomists.  —  The  Dutch  anatomists  first  mentioned  were 
likewise  the  teachers  of  the  most  important  German  physicians  and  ana  to* 
sts  of  tbe  last  ceutnry.       Among  the 
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c,  English 

aoatoroiets  were  the  physicians  already  adduced  as  important  surgeons  : 
William  Cheselden  (^»  The  anatomy  of  the  human  body",  1713;  "Osteo- 
graphia,  or  the  anatomy  of  the  bones",  1733);  Alexander  Monro,  father 
and  son  ;  William  Hunter  C^Anatoraia  uteri  humani  gravidi  "),  the  first 
professor  of  anatomy  to  tbe  Royal  Academy  in  London,  in  which  position 
he  was  succeeded  by  John  Sheldon  (died  1808),  and  Sheldon  by  Sir 
Anthony    Carlisle:    John    Hunter;    William    PorterOeld,    who   has    been* 

Keady  mentioned  among  the  latro-mechanlcs  of  the  17th  century,  and 
o,   together  with   Henry   Pemberton  and  Thomas  Young,  devoted   his 
ention  prominently  to  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  ;   Stephen  Hales,  who 
has  likewise  been  already  mentioned,  and  who  was  eminent  for  his  invrsti- 

P lions  relative  to  the  movement  of  tbe  blood  ;  he  also,  in  conjunction 
Ih  the  physician  next  mentioned,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the 
spinal  cord  for  the  reflex  movements  first  indicntetl  l»y  Descartes  ;  Robert 
Whytt,  and  finally  the  eminent  investigator  William  Hewson  (1739-1774), 
who  wixjte  upon  the  blood  and  the  lymphatic  system,  all  nf  whom  were 
■|atomist.s  of  weight. 

■  The  famous,  peripatetic  physician  John  Tuberville  Needham  (17K^ 
HBI)  of  London  rendered  himself  eminent  as  a  microscopist  and  investi- 
^U»r  of  the  history  of  development^  while  William  Cruikshank  (1745-1800), 
the  assistant  and  friend  of  William  IIunt^T  and  the  discoverer  of  urea, 
WBM  a  distintjuished  anatorulst.  The  world-famed  John  Bell  (1763-1820), 
not  to  be  confounded  with  an  elder  John  Bell  (who  lived  1691-1780), 
wrote  a  treatise  on  aoatotny,  often  reprinted.  He  waa  the  elder  brother  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  tbe  eminent  surgeon  and  physiologist  of  London. 
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[The  Scotchman  James  Douglas  (1675-1742),  a  famous  teacher  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  London,  also  deserves  mention  here.  Haller  wai 
one  of  his  pupils.  Douglas's  *'  Myographiae  comparatse  specimen "  ap- 
peared at  London  in  1707.  He  also  published  a  very  careful  descriptioD 
of  the  peritoneum  in  1730. 

Among  the  less  important  anatomical  writers  of  En^iland  in  the  18th  centunr 
were:  James  Drake  (1667-1707:  A  new  system  of  anatomy,  1707)  of  Loodon;  Frank 
Nicholls  (1699-1778),  ordinary  physician  of  Geor^ce  II.  (Compendium  anatomicmn. 
1732);  the  Jesuit  missionary  in  South  America,  Thomas  Falkner  (1710-1780;  He 
anatomc  corporis  humani,  1754);  Charles  Nich.  Jenty  (1757);  William  Nortfacotc 
(1772);  Sam.  F.  Simmons  (Anatomy  of  the  human  body,  1778);  John  Brisbane  {Tht 
anatomy  of  painting  etc.,  1769} ;  Robert  Hooper  of  London,  author  of  "The  anato- 
mist's vade  mecum"  (1797)  and  numerous  other  medical  text-books.     H.] 

d.  The  Italians. 

Anatomy,  the  national  department  of  the  Italians  in  medicine,  was 
studied  by  them  excellently  in  the  18th  century. 

Antonio  Maria  Valsalva^  (1666-1723)  of  Imola 
must  bo  mentioned  as  the  earliest  important  Italian  anatomist  of  this  epoch.  He 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  great  Malpifrbi  and  the  teacher  of  the  still 
greater  Morgagni.  He  followed  Malpighi  in  the  professor's  chair  at  Bologna  aod 
rendered  good  service  to  anatomy,  particularly  by  a  work  upon  the  ear.  in  which  he 
described  and  depicted  its  most  minute  muscles  and  nerves.  Valsalva's  method  of 
inflating  the  middle  ear  is  well  known. 

Giov.  DoMEN.  Santorini  (1681-1737)  of  Venice, 
a  professor  in  that  city,  was  an  excellent  anatomist  who  described  the  emissarit 
Santorini,  the  corpuscula  Santorini  of  the  larynx,  the  cartilage  of  Santorioi  in  the 
nose,  the  musculus  risorius  Santorini  of  the  face,  the  muscles  of  the  anus,  penis  etc. 
He  also  described  the  corpora  lutea,  but  assigned  semen  to  the  female  as  well  as  the 
male.  Some  excellent  plat«*s.  which  ori|;inated  with  Santorini,  w«>re  published  ff 
years  after  bin  death  by 

Mich.  Girardi  (1731-1797), 
the  successor  of  Morgiigni  ns  professor  at  Padua. 

Giov.  Batt.  BiANciii  (1681-1761)  of  Turin, 
professor  in  Bologna  and  thru  in  his  nwiive  city,  made  himself  well-known  bjr  hi* 
investigations  relative  to  tho  liver  (Hi.storia  hepatica,  1726).     A   mort*  skilful  sdJ 
earnest  anatomiKt.  also  active  in  Turin,  was 

Giov.  Batt.  Fantoni  (1675-1758), 
son  of  the  professor  of  the  same  name  who  died  in  Turin  in  U»l>2. 

DoM.  (yOTUONO  (1736-1822)  of  Ruvo  in  Naples, 
a  man  who  rose  from   the  deepest   poverty,  is  well-known  from  his  very  profooB^ 
investigations  concerning  thf    internal    r-ar  (aquujductus  and  aqua  Cotuonii).     He 
was  also  in  1770  the  first  to  demonstrate  by  boiling  the  existence  of  albumen  in  tbf 


He  was  a  believer  in  the  generatio  fe<iuivoca  because  in  liquidi  which  he  M 
heated  and  then  enclosed  in  vessels  he  still  found  microscopic  animals.  Spalbi- 
xani,  on  the  other  hand,  heated  his  liquids  in  the  vessels  themselves  then  eloMd 
them,  and  tinding  no  organisms  present,  concluded  that  the  exclusion  of  air.  not 
that  of  germs,  was  the  reas<m  of  their  absenc«». 


lae. —  The  brain,  pRrticuUrly  the  cerebellum  ic^ven  in  cr^tins)i  the  iinil8^  of  th*' 
etc.  were  investigated  bj 

ViNCKNZo  Malacarne  (1744-1816)  of  SaluEzi, 
ofei»or  in  Pftvia,  Padua  ftiid  TiiriD.     In  ttddition  he  produced  a  »s.vsteinatic  treatise 
K>n  the  tijiflues  of  the  bodj  and  gome  chirur^ieo-anatomicft]  works.     On  the  other 
md 

MicHELE  Troja  (1747-1827),  profeasor  m  NapleSi 
native  of  Andria.  who  baa  been  already  tnenliiined,  rendered  himself  eminent  by 
rka  on  the  bont'.s.  —  A  teacher  of  the  physician  next  mentioned  was 
PiF.TRo  Tabarrani  (Tabanni,  1702-1780), 
bo,  tn  addition  to  work 8  on  noriniil  unatumy,  wrote  Bomethini:  aUo  on  chirurgico- 
^tbologica)  anatomy. 

Paolo  Mascagni  i  1752-1815)  of  Castelett<^>  near  Siena, 
tofesHor  in  Siena.  Pisa  and  Florence,  slndied  the  lymphaticR,  and  undertook  th^ 
leparation  of  an  atla.^  with  plates  of  life  size  and  colored  after  nature.     This  waa 
fcerwards  published  in  lithographic  copies  of  life  size  by 

Fbancesco  Antommarchi  (died  1838), 
pupil  of  Morpajtni  and  ordinary  physician  of  the  t-niperor  Napolc'on  J. 

Leop.  Marco  Antonio  Caldani  (1725-1813), 
professor  in  Bologna,  Venice  and  Padua,  is  well-known  by  a  magnificent  anatomi- 
4  work  (leones  anatomicie,  18J:^)  adorned  with  copperplates,  which  be  published 
[Conjunction  with  his  nephew  Florlano  Caldani  (died  183«i),  pr»»fes8or  in  Bologna, 
enice  and  Padua. 

The  physicist  and   physiologist  Lazzai-o  Spallanzatii  (1729-1799)  of 

fcandiano  near   Reggio,  a  professor  id   Reg^iu,   M4xknm  and  Favia,  and 

intoQio   .Scari>a   (1747-1832)   of  Motta,   a   pupil    and    subsequently   an 

istant  of  Morgagni,  were  very  eminent  anatomists.    Spallanzani  specially 

tiDgaished  himself  by  his  iavestigations  rRlativf  t^  the  organ  of  smell. 

ear,  ganglia  and  nerves,  tninnte  structure  of  the  bones  etc.     He  waa 

iwise  the  first  who  demonstrated  experimenUilly  tbe  necessity  of  the 

iction  of  the  semen  and  the  ovum,  by  the  artificial  fecundation  of 

of  frogs  and  toads,  and  l>y  the  injection  of  warm  semen  into  the 

Igina  of  a   bitch    he    impregnated   tbe   latter.     By   these   experimenta 

lallanzani  becami*  one  of  the  reformers  of  the  theory  of  generation  and 

^*elopment,  and  lent  his  aid  to  the  overthrow  of  the  generatio  leequivoca, 

e.  The  French. 

The  French  were  never  as  independent  and  fertile  itt  normal  anatomy 
ID  its  surgical,  topographical  and  pathological  application.  This  wa& 
[ain  shown  in  the  18th  century  The  ablest  anatomist  of  France  during^ 
lis  century. 

Jacob  Bbnicinits  WinsUVw  (1 669-1760 y.  of  Odensee  on  tbe  Danisb 

,nd   of  Fijhnen,   was  **an   honorably  born  Dane,  who,  like  Stenson  (he 

:>te  his  name  Stenonis),  became  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  —  in  1732  at  the 

n  <les  PI  antes  —  an  Academicus," 

Winslow,  besidrh  numerous  "MemoireH^*  (foramen  Win^lowit),  wrote  a  textbook 

anAtorny  of^en  printed  and*trnn»lnTed  into  several  litn^uairef. —  Louts  Jean  Marif^ 
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Daubenton  (1716-1799),  Francois  Chaussier  (1746-182)^)  and  S6nac  (by  hU  wort 
upon  the  heart)  should  be  classed  among  the  more  famous  French  anatomists.  Tie 
•same  may  be  said  of  the  cultivator  of  the  history  of  anatomy, 

Antoink  Portal  (1742-1832),  of  Oailloc  in  the  department  of  Ttni, 
subsequently  ordinary  physician  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  devoted  his  atteotioD  moreti 
physiology  and  surgical  and  pathological  anatomy  than  to  ordinary  anatomy.  Bii 
"  Histoire  de  1'  anatomie  et  de  la  chirurgie"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1770. 

Joseph  Lieutaud  (1703-1780)  of  Aix, 
•and  a  professor  in  that  city  until  he  became  in  1741)  physician  of  the  royal  childm 
and  in  1774  ordinary  physician  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  author  of '^Essais  anatomiques" 
-etc.,  "  Historia  anatoraico-medica "  etc.,  and  "  Klementa  physiologies*'.     His  nsnt 
has  been  preserved  in  the  trigonum  Lieutnudii  .>>ou  vesica'. 

ExuPERK  Jos.  Bertin  (1712-1781),  of  Tremblay  near  Rennes. 
wrote  on  osteology  (ossicula  Bertini,  sphenoidal  cornua)  and  the  organs  of  Toice. 

Almost  all  the  more  considerable  French  surgeons  of  the  18th  centoiy 
(and  the  same  is  true  of  other  nations,  for  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgeiy 
^ere  usually  delivered  b}*  the  same  professor)  were  more  or  less  important 
anatomists.  Besides  Ferrein,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  among  the 
physicians  of  the  17th  century,  wu  may  notice: 

(jarengeot;  C^sar  Verdier  (16H5-1759),  professor  in  the  Academic  de  Chirurgie; 
Pierre  Tarin,  KfiO  professor  in  Paris;  Fran<;.  Pourfour  du  Petit;  Disdier  (died  1781  >; 
Jean  Jos.  Sue  (1710-1792),  the  grandfather,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  is 
Paris;  Jean  Joseph  Sue.  his  son  (father  of  Ekigenc  Sue,  1804-1857,  the  noveliftl 
likewise  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Paris;  Tenon  (capsula  Tenonii); 
Barbaut  (died  17H4);  Antoine  Petit;  Sabatier;  Pierre  Demours  (1702-1795;  mem- 
brane of  Demours,  whoso  discovery  was  also  claimed  by  Descemet  —  died  1810)  and 
•othi'rs.     Finally  separate  mention  must  be  made  of 

Felix  Vicq  i>'Azyr  (1748-1794)  of  Valogne, 
less,  however,  for  his  labors  in  the  department  of  anatomy  (origin  of  the  brain  and 
nerves)  and  physiology,  than  for  his  services  in  comparative  anatomy   (eKpcciallj 
with  reference  to  the  vocal  organs).     Among 

f.  The  Spanish, 

iMJsides  Martino  Martinez  (about  1716),  the  surgeon  Antonio  de  Gimberntt, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  distinguished  himself  as  an  anatomist. 

i^ATIIOLOOlCAL  AnATOMV 

originated  an  a  special  branch  in  that  country  whose  national  branch  wu 
anatomy  in  general,  and  which  too  in  the  14th  century  had  revived  nonntl 
human  anatomy^  after  it  had  lain  fallow  from  the  time  of  the  Alexandriioi 
and  Galen.  This  country  was  Italy.  The  great  founder  of  pathological 
anatomy  as  a  science  was 

Giov.  Batt.  MoiwjAtiNi  (14J82-1772)  of  Forli. 

Morgugni  w>is  a  pupil  of  Valsalva,  and  at  the  age  of  U>  became  hia  auiaUDt,* 
po.'^ition  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  in  171'>  he  became  Vallisnieri's  succcMor 
as  professor  in  Padua.  It  was  not  until  his  79th  y«ar,  and  after  he  had  publifbcd 
several    works  on    normal   anatomy    ("Adversaria   anatomica*',    1706;     '*  Epiitolc 
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fttocnicK  etc.";  Itqtior  Morgagni)  —  a  grent  part  of  his  works  owe  bheir  origin  to 
6  disputes  with  Btanchi  —  that  he  allowed  hisfaiTious  book  on  pntholope&l  anaTomy 
app(*jir.  This  work  bore  tbe  title  **I>e  sedibus  et  cnnsis  morborum  per  anutomefk 
idajfHtifl  libri  qainqoe**!  Venice,  ITBl.  It  consipied  of  five  books,  the  first  dedicated 
Trew,  the  second  to  Bromfield.  the  third  to  S^'nac,  the  fourth  to  Bchreiber,  the  fifth 
Meckel,  and  coniaiued  70  letters.  Mor};a|;ni  did  not  cease  hiM  wor.k  f^ven  when  he^ 
came  blind.  To  him  we  owe  the  maxiiti  that  ob«erv»liofiB  shonhj  be  wei^itied  not 
unted  He  whs  as  jrreal  a  savant  as  an  aiiatonii^t,  and  possessed  a  wonderful 
|K)wer  of  remembrance. 

Morgagni,  who  regarded  hia  great  work  us  a  continiiutiou  of  thtit  oV 

onnet,  was  the  first  to  devote  attention  extensively  and  thoroughly  to 

e  anatomical  products  of  eoramon  diseases,  while  before  hini  (siuce  the 

5th  century)  little  but  the  rare  discoveries  in  the  body  had  been  recorded, 

e  also  dit-ected  his  attention  to  the  preceding  diseases  and  their  history, 

kiiig  up  this  subject  himself  or  having  the  history  related,  and  not  ci»n- 

log  his  search   to  the  scat  of  the  present  disease  only,     lie,  however. 

neously  regarded  the  products  of  diseases  as  their  cause,  thus  neglectttig 

e  remote  causes.     Even  when  the  discoveries  of  pathological  investigations 

ere    unable  to  pi*omot.e  the  cui*e  of  disease,   Morgagni   found   them   of 

vantage,  because  they  might  throw  light  upon  physiolog}'  and  normal 

lalomy  and  the  relations  lielwecn  the  sympt^jms  and  results  of  disease, 

d   prevent   incurable   patients   from    beinti    cuntiriually    tormented    with 

IrugB   by   the  physicians.     On  the  other   hand,  resort  will  Ik?  had  raore 

requontly  to  measures  of  palliation.     Finally  pathological  investigations 

^tky  settle  the  diagnosis,  a   matter  rjf  honor  in  itself  so  far  as  the  phy- 

oiati  is  concerned,  and  a  view  which,  as  we  know,  in  later  times  attained 

Ecesstve  popularity,  so  that  for  some  time  the  curative  function  of  the 

ib^'sician  seemed   to  have  b*^en   forgotten   in  the  interests  of  diagnostic 

recifiion. 

Besides  Morgagni,  other  students  of  pathological  anatomy,  or  i^ortiona 
t  this  science,  were  : 

Lieutaud,  Ed.  Sandiforf,  S^^nae«  William  Hewson^  Ant.  Portal,  de  Htlen,  $toU 
pd  others.  The  most  prominent  of  these  pntholo>;ical  anatomists,  however,  was 
t>hit  Hunter,  though  he  promoted  the  j^cience  more  bj  lecturini!  Miid  after  his  death 
hia  noble  patholo^cico-anatontical  collection  ipurchnsed  by  the  goverDment  arid 
ill  rejrardf'd  a«  a  model  of  its  kind)^  Ihan  by  his  writings 

Matthew  Bailuk  (17(»1-1823), 
k  mon  of  Honter'a  sister,  professor  of  annloniv  luid  urdiruirv  j-iiv.-it  inn  ut  tiio  iii-ii)cr»8 
iif  Wales  and  one  of  the  raust  emint'iit  of  put  ho  lotion  I  anatomisla,  deecrihed  the 
Ircparntioiis  of  Hunler*s  collection,  thouph  lie  was  not  always  able  to  deierniine  the 
irccediiitf  di»ease.  He  occupied  himself  chiefl.v  with  the  piuholopcal  anatomy  of 
be  brain,  the  heart  and  Imius,'  larvnx.  thyroid  gland,  abdomen,  stomach  and  intesti* 
aI  catial  with  their  appenda^res,  and  tbe  orinary  and  sexual  organs.  He  also  believed 
|lAt  the  chief  b<^nefit&  of  path otogical  anatomy  were  to  be  foand  in  the  fact  that  it 
jppotied  theories  and  taught  one  to  perfect  diapnosis,  and  to  hold  separate  tbe  indi- 


•  In  1793  he  was  the  first  to  pofut  out  tlie  gray  luitlary  tubercles  of  consumption. 
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vidual  phenomena.  Baillie,  however,  admitted  the  cooperation  in  diseanc*  of  i 
certain  something,  unfathomable  by  our  RenRes  even  when  assiRted  by  the  knife.  Be 
understood  the  changes  of  form  and  structure  of  organs  after  diseases  merely  at  their 
results  and  products.  *'Such  changes  themselves  may  then  become  afcain  the  caiur 
of  many  symptoms."  Baillie  kept  constantly  in  view  the  practical  aims  of  medicint 
His  treatise  entitled  "The  morbid  human  anatomy  of  some  of  the  most  importait 
parts  of  the  human  body"  appeared  in  1793,  and  was  translated  into  French,  Itafiu 
and  German.  The  copper-plates  by  Clift,  designed  to  illustrate  this  work,  appearcii 
1799-1802.  —  Besides  Baillie,  Hunter's  brother-in-law 

Sir  Everard  Home  (1763-1832), 
professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  waR  entrusted  by  Hunter  himself  with  iht 
duty  of  describing  his  collection.  Home,  however,  burned  ten  (!)  volumes  of  Hontfri 
own  description  of  his  collection,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  aole  credit 
for  this  work.  Baer  judge.<t  that  Home  must  have  been  scientifically  imbecile.  - 
Hunter's  pupil, 

WiiLiAM  Stark  (died  about  1770,  aged  29  years) 
distinguished  himself  by  his  investigations  relative  to  tubercle,  and  waM  the  eartics 
writer  to  distinguish  between  tuberculosis  and  scrophulosis.  His  "Works,  consistiD^ 
of  clinical  and  anatomical  observations  with  experiments,  dietetical  and  statical" 
were  published  by  J.  Carmichael  Smyth,  London,  1788.  [Stark's  treatise  on  miliaij 
tuberculosis,  however,  appeared  in  the  "Medical  Communications"  for  the  year  1785,] 
— James  Wilson  (1765-1821)  [wrote  some  "Lectures  on  the  blood  and  on  the  anatomj. 
physiology  and  surgical  pathology  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  human  bodj", 
London,  1819;]  Joseph  Adams  (I756-18I8)  of  London  described  cancer  and  other 
neoplasms,  regarding  them  as  perfect  animals  (parasites),  and  John  Abernetby  like- 
wise occupied  himself  with  the  pathological  anatomy  of  tumors  in  his  '^Sor^gical 
Observations"  etc.,  180 (  and  180G.  John  Richard  Farre.  who  wrote  on  "The  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  liver"  etc.,  London  1812-1815,  and  William  Cooke,  one  of  thefounden 
of  the  Hunterian  Society,  who  translated  Morgagni's  "  l)e  sedibus  ot  causis  morbo- 
rum"  into  English  (1822),  were  of  later  date. 

In  Germany  the  new  branch  of  medicine  was  cultivated  by  only  a  few. 
Among  these  were  Reil,  S^^mmerring,  who  translated  Baillie*8  work ;  F.  G. 
Voigtel  (died  1813),  Physicus  and  "Bergarzt"  in  Eisleben,  and  author  of 
the  first  German  <<  Handbuch  der  pathol.  Anatomie",  with  additions  br 
Ph.  Fr.  Meckel,  Halle,  1804-1815;  Blumenbach  ;  Conradi  (Handbuch  der 
pathologisehen  Anatomic,  Hanover,  1796);  Christian  Friedr.  Ladwi^ 
(1751-1823),  professor  in  Leipzig  (Grundriss  der  pathologisehen  Anatomie); 
the  later  A.  W.  Otto  (1786-1845),  professor  in  Breslau  (Handbuch  der 
path.  Anatomie,  1814)  and  others. 

Gknekal  Anatomy 
was  founded  by 

Marie  Francois  Xavier  Biciiat  (1771-1802). 
a  native  of  Thoirette  in  the  Department  of  Ain,  and  the  son  of  a  phjsician.  fl' 
began  his  studies  in  Nantes,  and  then  applied  himself  to  surgery  and  anatoniT  io 
Lyons,  and  to  further  studies  in  the  department  of  surgery  at  Montpellier,  especiaUj 
under  Antoine  Petit.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Paris  and  became  there  a  member  of 
Desault's  family,  his  favorite  pupil,  friend  and  assistant  He  clung  to  his  mtstrr 
with  the  greatest  affection  and  gratitude,  and  published  Desault's  works  after  hi* 
death.     On  the  latter  event  he  delivered  lectures  on  surger}*,  and  from  1797  forvti^ 
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I  privftte  coureeH  in  auatoiuy.  Bicbnt  now  developed  a  feverish  and  enormoas 
ntific  activity,  and,  besides  his  other  labors,  became  the  founder  of  the  Soci^tl  d' 
ilmtioD.  In  1801  be  waH  appointed  to  the  Hr>tel-Dieu.  but  as  early  as  1802  —  like 
later  Laennec,  both  creators  of  a  new  department  of  science  —  succumbed  to  the 
iht  of  consumption  and  the  effects  of  a  fall,  although  in  years  the  youngest  of  the 
Borable  physicians  of  France.  Through  his  wonderful  mental  fcrtilit}*  and  power, 
L  ia  spite  of  his  early  death,  he  had  written  in  the  few  years  of  his  life  a  great 
bber  of  important  works  —  they  include  nine  volumes.  In  1845  his  remains  were 
fcofed  to  P^re  Lachaise,  and  in  1857  he  received  a  monument  in  the  Ecole  de 
dedne.  As  an  evidence  of  Bichat's  enormous  activity  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
ingle  winter  he  examined  700  bodies.  His  chief  works  wAv  the  *' Traits  des 
VAranes'*  (1800),  "Anatomic  gen^rale'  (1801)  and  anatomic  pathologique " 
Wished  pothnmously  by  Boisseau,  182(i). 

From  Bichat*8  general  and  pathological  anatomy  a  new  tendency  in 
dicine  —  that  tendency  which  it  manifests  to-day  —  took  its  origin, 
shat's  genius,  masteriy  mental  power  and  charming  gracefulness  of  expo- 
00,  founded  chiefly   the  realistic   and   pathologico-anatomical   epoch. 

ottered  the  famous  apothegm  "  Take  away  some  fevers  and  nervous 
sUes"  —  certainly  important  and  in  many  res|)ects  decisive  exceptions 
"and  all  else  belongs  in  the  kingdom  of  pathological  anatomy".  He 
Xldaoed  the  discrimination  in  detail  of  the  processes  of  disease,  or 
ler  its  products,  and  its  definite  localization  not  only  in  the  organs,  but 
I  in  their  individual  parts  and  tissues.  Out  of  this  there  grew  great 
■ntages,  indeed,  so  far  as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  alter- 
as,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  little  benefit  to  our  knowledge  of  the  essence 
lie  caasative  processes.  To  adduce  but  a  single  example :  instead  of 
preyious  collective  idea  of  peripneumonia  appeared  the  division  into 
iritis,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  —  ''  You  may  observe  diseases  of  the 
rt^  langB,  abdominal  viscera  etc.  night  and  morning  by  the  sick-bed  for 
Ifcy  years,  yet  the  whole  furnishes  merely  a  jumble  of  phenomena, 
gh  unite  into  nothing  complete.  But  if  you  open  onl}'  a  few  bodies, 
will  see  the  obscurity  speedily  give  wa}.  a  result  never  accomplished 
imple  observation,  if  we  do  not  know  the  seat  of  the  disease  ".  Next 
Mt  set  forth  and  established  the  tendency  of  similar  tissues  to  similar 
lomical  forms  of  disease  : 

"As  every  tissue  has  everywhere  a  similar  disposition,  since,  wherever  it  may  be, 
iwisofin  the  same  stracture,  the  same  properties  etc.,  so  it  is  clear  that  its  diseases 
,  be  everywhere  the  same.  Whether  the  serous  tissue  belongs  to  the  brain  as  the 
iBoid,  to  the  longs  as  the  pleura,  to  the  heart  as  the  pericardium,  to  the  abdominal 
rm  aa  the  peritonenm  etc.,  it  takes  on  infliinimation  ever^  where  in  the  same  way, 
rwhere  dropsies  occur  in  the  same  way"  etc. 

This  last  division  is  connected  with  Bichat's  creation  of  general 
omy.  He  distinguished  general  tissuo-sy-sti'ms,  found  everywhere  in 
body,  as  e.  g.  cellular  tissue,  the  nervous  system  of  animal  and  organic 
,^|lie  arterial  system,  the  venous  system,  the  system  of  exhalant  vessels 
/lymphatics;  and  special  tissue-systems,  peculiar  to  certain  parts 
jMlively.  as  Cj^  g.  the  osseous,  medullary,   cartilaginous,  fibrous  and 
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fibro-cartilaginouB  systems,  the  animal  and  vegetative  mascalar  system, 
system  of  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  system  of  synovial  membranes, 
glandular  system,  dermoid  S3'stem,  epidermoid  system  and  the  hairj'  s^'stem. 
These  21  tissues,  selected  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  (which  Bichat 
did  not  employ),  were  distinguished  as  simple  and  similar  elements  of  the 
bod}',  like  the  elements  of  chemistry,  and  like  the  cells  which  Virchow 
chose  for  his  elements.  They  were  assigned  to  general  anatomy,  wbile,  oo 
the  other  hand,  descriptive  anatomy  had  to  do  with  their  different  com- 
binations. Thus^  e.  g.  according  to  Bichat,  the  stomach,  as  the  subject  of 
descriptive  anatomy,  is  composed  of  a  serous,  mucous  and  organic  muscular 
coat.  The  simple  membranes  are  the  mucous,  serous  and  fibrous ;  the 
compound  membranes  are  formed  by  juxtaposition  of  these,  and  are  called 
tibro-serous,  sero-mucous  and  fibro-mucous,  uniting  in  themselves  one  or 
more  of  the  properties  of  the  simple  membranes. 

Bichat  overthrew  the  ontological  and  speculative  tendency  of  medicine, 
placed  '^facts''  in  the  front  rank  and  banished  ideas  and  "ideologists" 
(whom,  like  Napoleon,  he  sorely  dreaded)  from  the  science.  Both  these 
men  furnish  many  general  points  of  comparison  ;  indeed,  we  might  call 
Bichat,  especially  in  view  of  his  reputation  and  the  wonder  which  bis 
brilliant  talents  aroused,  the  Napoleon  of  medicine.  "  If  I  have  gone 
forward  so  rapidly,  the  result  has  been  that  I  have  read  little.  Books  aiv 
merely  the  memoranda  of  facts.  But  are  such  memoranda  necessary  in  a 
science  whose  material  is  ever  near  us,  where  we  have,  so  to  speak,  living 
books  in  the  sick  and  the  dead  ?"  '^  Let  us  halt  when  we  have  arriveil  at 
the  limits  of  the  most  careful  and  thorough  observation,  and  let  us  not 
strive  to  press  forward  where  experience  cannot  show  us  the  wa}' "  -  -  a 
sentiment  which  certainly  does  not  accord  with  his  earlier  vitalistic  views. 
Bichat  was  the  first  who  claimed  for  medicine  the  rank  of  an  ^' exact" 
science.  *' Medicine  was  long  thrust  forth  from  the  Ijosom  of  the  exact 
sciences.  It  will  have  the  right  to  be  associated  with  them,  at  least  as 
regards  the  diagnosis  of  diseases,  as  soon  as  we  shall  everywhere  have 
united  with  the  most  thorough  and  rigorous  obser\'ation,  the  investigation 
of  those  changes  which  our  organs  suffer." 

In  the  course  of  the  further  development  of  such  views,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  sympathy  extended  to  tliem  everj'where,  a  new  one- 
sidedness  seized  upon  the  medicine  of  our  own  centur}-  —  a  one-sidcdness 
quite  as  great  as  the  by-gone  and  partial  idealism  of  the  18th  centun. 
This  was  the  thoroughly  realistic  method,  which  gives  to  medicine  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  finally  goes  so  far  as  to  desire  to 
interpret  and  explain  by  pure  realism  even  the  mental  characteristics. 
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7.    STATE-MEDICINE  (FOBENBIO  MEDICINE.    MEDICAL  POLICE.) 
PSYCHIATRY.    HYGIENE. 

State-medicine,  particularly  in  Germany,  gained  considerably  in  the 
(til  eentur}'  in  cultivation  and  advancement. 

Upon  some  subjects  of  this  brancli  <rreat  liirht  was  thrown  as  early  as 
le  beginning  of  tlie  wntury.  Thus  e.  g.  the  fatal  effects  ascribed  by  Fr. 
offmann  to  the  fumes  of  charcoal  (a  C£ise  occurred  to  him  in  1715)  gave 
K  to  an  instructive  discussion,  into  which  was  interwoven  even  a  "  reiigi- 
Ba  element",  the  belief  in  the  devil  ;  for  the  partisans  of  the  latter  pei*son- 
ge,  much  more  numerous  at  that  time  than  to-day.  desired  to  claim  or 
Aintain  for  the  swarthy  master  of  hells  fumes  the  etfccts  of  even  charcoal 
ipor. 

On  the  other  hand.  J.  H.  Schulzc  and  Ph.  Ad.  Hr»hmer  studied  into  the 
acefwit}'  or  superfluousness  of  ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the 
«mer  discusseil  the  possible  injuries  to  the  health  which  might  ensue  from 
le  use  of  metallic  kitchen-utensils  ;  Kxupert'  Bertin.  TTeister.  1{.  A.  Vogel 
id  others  discussed  the  subject  of  prolonged  gestation;  finally  Winslr)W 
id  Jae.  Job.  Bruhier  studied  the  signs  of  death. 

Phil.  Conr.  Fabrichs  (1714-1774)  of  Butzbach  in  the  Wetterau. 
afrj|<<or  in    llelin.suldt,   occupied   liini?5(»lt"  with   tin*  docini.nsia  puhiioimm.   niid   the 
me  Miihj*»ct  eni;a«;ed  the  attention  of  the  surj^eoii  Duvid  Mniichart. 

ClIRISTOPH  (iOTTLIEB  Bi  TTXKH. 
sfeflMor  in  Kiuii^sber};,  and  ahove  all  ot' 

W.  (lOTTFRiEi)  Ploicqi  KT  .1744-1S14) 
tfeftnor  in  Ti'ibinjren  ('"  Nova  do(.Muiu.*<ia  pulinonmn  ".  17S2,   Ploncquet's  liinjr-test). 

Other  cultivators  of  the  subjects  of  forensit*  medicine  were  : 

Mini.  Bersiiari)  Valkntix  (l(jr)7-172J»). 
^,  like  the  legislators  and  almost  all  the  savant.^  of  his  day.  still  Ix-liovod  in  witehe.s 
I  vnttf^ic  '  **  Lejral-medic.  Pandokten") : 

Christ.  Gotti,.  Lidwhj  (170f»-177'r). 
ii  wrote  some  "  Institutioncs  nuMlicina*  lorcnsis"  ; 

Christian  (Jottl.  TRr>PANXKoKR. 

kor  of  *'  necisioni'S  inedico-forenses'",  IT.Iil: 

WiLiiRLM  llKiNR.  Skii.  Birmioi//  17S4    17I»S). 
^phvAician  in  Weimar; 
^  Jon.  ('iiRisTiAN  Traioott  Scm.KijKi.  1 174(1-18:^41, 

^1^  phvaician  of  thi'  prince  (d'  WaMenhur^.    a   very   Iruiiriil   writer   'Oolleetio 
ilorum  Hclectorum  ad  nie<iicinani  rnreii-om  sjiectantiuni,  F.rip/ii:.  IT^il   171»1  >.  and 

-  Chr.  Fr.  Daxikl  (175:{-17!K^\ 

The  following  physicians  were  (MniiuMit   as  cultivators  of  the  ir<'noral 
^Mtment  of  state-medicine  : 

JoH.  Zacii.  Platnkr  f  l(;iM-1747». 

I  did  not  wish  judges  to  decid**  ahmn  in  pi-n.-jl  inntttMS.  hut  d»'.>irr«l  physi(.'ian>  also 
!•  c»H**»i  ill  for  the  settlein«*nt  nt"  (|u«*sti<»r»>  of  >;iiiit\.  a  d«*inan<i.  whicli.  wlion  coni- 
jsd  with  the  view<  of  rliat  dny.  imisf  )••.  r«'«:.'u<h'i|  ji*;  ictnrmative.  and  indeed 
blntionary ; 
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Herm.  FttiKD.  Tkk'Iimevkr  (1H85-1746), 
a  fnmoufl  teuclHT  i"  Institiitiones  nicdiciiuc  le^ialis  vel  t'orensis'*  • : 

Michael  Alherti  (1082-1757). 
pnifosnor  in  Halle  (/' Sysionm  jurisprudeiitiiu  iiiedica*"): 

ClIR.    KllRENFRIEl)  KsfllENBACH  (1712-178S). 
professor  in  Rostock: 

.Joii.  Dan.  METZ«4ER(l73f)-18(K");. 
I"  Kiirzjrefusstes  System  dor  ;:erichtlichen  Arznciwiiiseii&chafl*  ■  h  faiiitm?  tncb 
stutt'-medirinc  in    K(ini<csberir.   who,    in   conjunction   with    the    alrcaiiy  neali 
Platn«T,    rii7.«T.   Peter  Frank  and  OHiander,  bravely  combated  tho  Mip<'r*mM 
domoniacal  diseases  and  partially  overthrew  the  belief  in  tlieir  e.xihteiK-i- 

Krnst  Pi.atner  (1744-1818), 

pniftwsnr  of  medicine  and  philosophy  in  Leipzig: 

.Joii.  TiiEoh.  PvL  (174I)-1704). 
j»ror«'ss«)r  in  Berlin  T'Magazin  fur  die  ^rerichtliclie  Arziicikunde  "  etc.   . 

K.  Fr.  Vuks  (illed  1798). 
will)  ph'iIIsIhmI  some  of  the  works  of  the  physician  la>i  mciitionetl : 

Hermann  Delms  (died  17in  •. 
uiith.ir  of  '"  Fon-n>i8rlH-  ("heniie". 

In  Frailer  the  field  of  forensic  medieine  was  eminently  cultivated,  aniuo^' 
Ijy  Jean  .Incques  Hcllocquc;  Tljuule  .los.  Prevost  (1672-1751^).  who  wrote  a  t ml 
{••rensie  metlicinc  for  jdiysicians,  sur;re«>ns  and  inidwiveH;  Verdier  iJean  wbn 
t)Ti  mcilieal  and  sur;rieal  jurisprndiMict'.  In  Spain  •!.  F.  del  Valle  wrote  on  ft 
surjTijry.  an<l  in  Knuiand  Samuel  Farr  1 1741-17lK')>  [of  I'aunton.  author'  of 
rleuient'*  nf  medical  juri>pru«Ienec  ".  London.  17nS.]  discussed  the  subject  •>(  ft 
medicine. 

I'he  «  :irlif >t  (ii-rm-.iii  teM-lniok  nn  medical  i)oli(»*  wa.^  written  in  I.nt-i;  -v 

.Inn.   WiLir.   1>AI  MEK  <  171!»- 1  7SS  ). 
pr..rH.'..^iir  in  lirtmt  nrnl  r.i..-«iii.  under  ihe  titir   *  Fundamenta  politia   uiedie& 
The  -iiljjiM.';  i)t   rm-ijiciil  |».i|i.i'  wm.-  tint,  however,  reeojinized  ns  a  "  speeiiilij     u: 
faimms  ninl  lji-iiil\  uitti-*! 

J.  Pktkh  Fuank, 
.:i  hi-  iiiil)lf  ■■  Sy-iiiii  ih"  tii»'ili('iiii>elifn  i'ulicey ".  1T7'.»  l,*<ll»i  had  in[ri»dui 
'itliri:il  ili.^iitu'tidii  III"  iiit«iir;ii  j»  iliff  iitnl  forensic  medicine.  This  work  o:"  I 
Mill-"  iImwI-i'Im-  I'Hj-iijiTi-d  till-  ri)rM«r.-tonc  ot' our  modern  public  and  private  h 
I'lank  cill-  iijiiui  Mil.'  ;tu;hini!ics  '  fd  :iid  in  all  matters,  and  thus  rjri* 
.■li;,iiip;..i:  .,r  m.'.li.-:il  .,nic'M!ivin.  Tliis  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  >piril 
ti'iii. '.v'.iiji  «iii»\i'  to  iiiiprnvc  j-x  »ivti.iii;r  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  method! 
•  Ill  -i.ii-iH'l  ili--|iiii!«m.  -iiii-'-  tii»-  nm--!-  were  >till  too  illiberal  and  iinedunte 
iir.'|Mn-.l  tor  thi-  }iiocl:iiM;itin!i  (»t"  ihc  u"^pei  of  «elf-h«'lp.  Frank's  book  wm' 
ill  <!' Ilium  atnl  in  \»Ty  .rood  >\\\v  tor  a  itHMJicul  work.  It  was  deal}:  "^'d  fi»r  | 
■  i-c  ill  tin-  iM-.->t  -"ii^i-.  :t)i(]  in  tlii^  idt-a  l-'raiik  anticipated  the  similar  de«i{!iHO? 
kofiT  at  till*  pn  ><.-tit  il:i\.  Kvti  iti  the  commencement  of  his  cart-er  Kruuk^ 
h;^  ;i'riMitioii  t<i  tlif  -iiitj-ci  oi'  ni"<ii(-ai  police  and  had  one  volume  of  W\t  «lVb 
l"ir  p:j:)licutiiirj  a-  ••:iri>  u-  1T77  I  tiahh  however  to  find  a  publisher,  he  ihr 
...jiiiii--  'iitii  ih'-  tiff  !nii  »iMHi  wioti-  it  o\i  r  :i;:aiii.  atid  two  years  later  the  tirrt' 
.»:'   hi-    Work    \\a-    pniili.>lM-il    in    M:iiiiiiieim   ]i\    Seliwan.   th»'   publi.^her  i«t  Sc 

1.   .V  translation  o|    .h>li.   Trit-d.  Fa^'l*-.  '•  Kiemeiita  medicina-  foieiiM^*' flTST 
nunnTou-  .iildiiioM-  l»v  K;in.      11. 
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if^  .  The  coiiiplt'te  work  embraced  the  Kcience  of  beultli  ivum  gBmrSHo^o 
se|iiillnre.  Tlie  first  voluiue  was  pbitted  tijion  th«'  lnd**x  because  it  hpoke  n^Hiitsi 
colibacy,  ftnd  nccardinirlv  in  tlie  second  edirioii  of  this  volume  (1T84*  Frank  remarked 
io  thi*  preriice  tliat  lit*  had  not  itifeMded  (<>  nttiick  the  <*hun'h  find  re|!rcitcd  hnvion; 
;$ive»i  offrnce:  lor  he  kii**w  the  power  of  rbr  cierirv.  He,  however  miide  no  chnnsre 
til  ihe  contents  of  tin*  work,  [le  laUured  iipini  (his*  w<irk  i'or  his  whole  life,  and  it  wilt 
remain  n  raonmneni  of  hi*  lHirinnsrenihu5i»i?»m  in  the  i'«n«e  of  the  wtdfare  of  roflfikrnd. 
The  boiik  eoibrrtced  the*  subject  of  scboul-hvjiitsiiR  levi'ii  tht;  que^rion  of  »iiitnb1e 
benches),  uiifin  which  be  adviinced  very  jusi  principl*^^.  Flis  rlTort^  lo  increase  the 
number  of  riipn  art*  characleriMtic  of  ihe  airiv  fi»r  us  the  r*»snli  of  ihe  Tbiriy  Years' 
W^ftf,  after  wliicb  ni-inv  loealities  were  dei^eried  lor  mih^s.  rbe  deKirucrioii  of  men  had 
been  so  ijr»'a»  that  in  Xureinberji  in  KmO  lMi;am>  was  allowed  in  order  to  render 
AAsijiUnce  to  the  wouh'm  Frank  wktf-u  prac»i.*inir  phy!iici«n  when  be  begun  this  work, 
which  owe«  it8orii£iii  lo  practicH  and  its  inipolpriee  •  another  proof  tlnU  it  h  practicul 
not  mere  booklearning,  which  e'wt's  birth  to  memornble  workt*. 
AmoMiE  tliB  eiittibitorji  of  Frank  in  fbe  depuilnieni  of  medical  police  mn»t  be 
(ntioned  the  fiiniuii.^ 

K,  Bksj,  rtiiTTi..  HKBEX^sTttKiT  (1758-1803)  ill  Leipzig, 
Zach.  Gottl,  von  Hi:t*ZTV.  VAWt  vuu  XaggYuva, 

Ihorof  n  "   I>ii^cnrs  »iber  di*-  niedicinische  PoH/ei ''    17H<»; 

JOH.  ClIR.  FniKlilt,  SCIIF.KK  (1T5M    I^IS*. 
fdieJati  ill  ordinary'  in  Del  mold  > 

Aniorij^  tlio  new  suliiecls  of  uii'djcal  police  Bim-i*  the  Isth  I'enttiry  un*  r 
jiilar  iin)iie&t»,   wliich   wen*   fn^il  estjildisluMl    in   Anstriu;    their   reHtilL, 
brguc«8,  instituted  iu  Frnncf!  through  tin-  iiitiiu'neo  of  Jc>«.  *h\c,  do  Mar- 
ine 1 1781),  and  in  lierumriy  ihmtitrli  tlint  uf  Flufidnnd  :  iuslitntions  for 
rescue  ijf  the  drowned,  estsibliwhed   in  Frntice  and  Hnlland  (17117).  itud 
^Kngland  in  1774  at  tlie  suggestion  of  the  lluiiiiuie  Society'  in  London  ; 
retnovnl  of  cemeteries  (torn  lln'  vicinity  ort'luirehes.  ndftpted  in  rnissifi 
«ince  17t^S  .  and  finally 

TUv   et»nituunicati«»n    cd'  nninral    sniall-iiox   to  the  heiilthy,    in    i^nler 
protect   them    Ovun    the  nntnnil   disease,  reiiches  hack  itvto   hotiry   fin- 
luitv. 


he  fiiundHtiou  of  the  Huiiintie  Society  In  1774  tUMUj?h  th«  exi?i'tions  of  H<?lH?rd€n» 

WiUiiim  nrtvve«  (n:ift^l80H>  and  Cogan,  was  the  ocitaslon  of  a  lively  dltwussUm  in 
Kugiund  o(  till*  subjects  of  sispliyxiii,  drowning,  iipparent  death  etc,,  and  of  the 
tminedinte  eau^e  of  death  hi  siveli  ^R-eidentH.  .tolm  Hunter  proved  that  death  In 
lUipbfsiiA  wa^i  not  due  to  apoplexy  out  siinpiy  Uj  the  want  of  air,  atid  ndvis^ied 
insiiWrttion  of  tite  iung^  anil  vectiU  injection  til'  tobacL-o-snioke,  In  ihe:KJ  views 
CiiUeti  concurred.  I'Hzc  tssuys  on  thes*!  subjectH  were  presented  It*  the  Tin  mane 
Society  by  riiarle'j  Kite  UTKSi,  Kd Ml und  r.iKM I \^y II  nTHsii  mid  Anthony  KotlieiiiilJ 
it7t»r*i  Edward  roleinaii  of  Lonikm  si^Mibed  death  in  asphyxia  to  coJIiipsc  oi  tin* 
Juni;  and  nieebanical  obstruction  (»t  the  pnhnoinuy  vessels,  for  wUtc]i  he  advt!»ed 
leueseciioii  llT\*li,  Hawes  in  IT7T  abo  wrote  "An  address  t-^^  the  publk  on 
preuiatuic  d«mth  and  preniatno*  internieut*\  and  \U\\.  Johu5t4»n  ( 1710-1  TlHi' 
diftciissed  liTTlti  thr  pra»'ti('aiiility  ot  recoveiUi^  perjMjn**  iipparently  dead  by 
druwniii);.  MifTiHration  etc     1 11.) 
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The  ciiiitoiii  is  inoiitioned  iimon};  the  IndiuriK  in  tho  Athnrvii  Veda.  Tlit'  <■}!•  r- 
atioM  wus  ulways  performed  hy  the  Hrahiiiins.  who  einplojetl  ]mis  produced  liv  tho^e 
who  had  lieeii  inoculated  with  nutunil  small-pox  one  vear  before,  and  also  the  pu>  of 
these  secontlarv  inoculations.  They  rnV)bed  the  jdace  selected  for  opera t inn  -  r; 
jrirls  the  outside  of  the  arm.  in  boys  the  outside  of  the  forearm--  with  wool  until  r»d. 
scratched  these  places  several  tinie>  with  knive>  for  a  space  about  an  inch  long  ai»i 
laid  upon  them  cotton  soaked  in  variolous  pu>  and  moistened  with  water  from  ihf 
(ianjies.  Mefore  inoculation  a  preparatory  course  of  tliet  Insiinj:  for  t'our  w«  t-Uf^  v it- 
considered  neces*iary.  The  inoculation  was  performed  in  the  opeti  jiir.  iii:d  lin- 
inoculated  wer»«  reqinri'd  to  remain  out  of  bed  and  to  .sjirinkle  lhenl^elvl's  niurnii  n 
an<J  evenin;r  with  cold  water.  If  fever  made  its  appearance  the  sprinkling  was  di- 
continued  and  the  inoculated  mijiht  at  most  stretch  tliemselves  before  the  tllre^hol«i. 
an<l  must  eat  sparin<;ly.  The  Brahmins  travtdlcd  ai)out  the  country  to  perforui 
inoculation,  and  the  operation  was  practised  in  the  })e}rinnin<:  of  Spring:.  I'nder  x)  *- 
iniiuence  of  sucIj  excellent  hxuienic  regulations  the  results  were  tor  the  im.it  J!i!T 
favorable. 

Amoiiir  the  (!liinese  the  so-called  "  pock-sowing"  was  practised  as  early  a*  1*.  «'. 
1<>00  by  intro<lucinir  into  the  na>al  caviiies  of  children.  ji;:ed  .*»  tr»  H  yearis.  a  pleil^i  r  ..f 
cotton  saturated  with  \ariolous  ))us. 

The  Arabians  ha«]  a  "  ))o.\-sale  ".  Pus  from  a  }iatient  sutTerin^  with  sinall  ]••  .\ 
was  ])urchased  for  raisins  aiul  inoculated  with  needles. 

The  (""ircassians  tt»o.  by  means  of  needles,  inoctilateii  hands(»ine  jrirls  ii|ii>i:  I'lu- 
cheek,  riirht  wrist,  left  ankle,  over  the  heart  and  navel    in  order  to  presei  ve  their  bf  an\\  . 

In  the  ^tates  of  Xorth  Africa  incisions  were  made  itetween  the  thumb  an«i  ini:e\. 
finder:  anion*:  the  ne^iros  inoculation  was  performed  in  the  iiope.  and  in  I>eiintaik. 
Scotlaiul.  th«'  Auverirne  and  t»tber  }»lace>,  this  ojMration  was  ])erfornu  <l  at  nii  farly 
period. 

The  eniplovinen!  of  rlie  inoculation  of  natural  Mnall-pox  by  the  (ireeky  «it  f'ltn- 
stantinople,  where  tln'  custom  had  been  lon^  nnturali/e<l  ami  practised  by  ol<l  wmn'-n 
instructed  In  the  art.  e\erci>ed  a  most  iujportant  iniiuence  up<in  the  We>t.  "J'liat  tie 
old  women  re«:ard<Ml  tlie  operafion  as  a  ri-velatioti  of  St.  Mary  ilid  not  iiniwir  i»s 
etbeacy. 

Otu'  of  the  lirst  :i(MM)iinls  of  the  inociilalioii  <»f  natural  8iiiall-iM>x  wa* 
irivfii  lo  tin*  K<»yal  Socioly  in  liOiuloti  in  1714  by  Kinanuel  Timoiii,  :i 
physician  settled  in  Constantinople,  and  contoinixiraniHUisly  by  Pilariiii. 
the  \'enct.ian  consnl  in  Sinyiiia.  Tlic  actnal  introduction  id*  the  practitv 
into  the  West.  Iiowevf*!".  was  dm*  I'liielly  to  .^lario  l*iorroi)ont  Soinerst-l. 
whose  inairie<l  title  was  Liidy  Maiy  W'oriley  >lonta*rn  (iri'.M»-17«i2>.  wife 
of  the  Kniili^h  euilmssador  <<»  tlu^  Porte,  a  lad\  of  somewhat  ainlii«rnoiis 
eondiiet  hilt  ot'  indisputalde  merit.  In  1717  she  had  her  son  iiKK'iilutini  ill 
Constant iiioph'  hv  her  siiiireon  Mnitland.  :uid  after  her  return  to  Loiultm  in 
1721  the  operation  uas  also  performed  upon  her  dantrhter.  both  children 
at  the  period  n{'  operation  lu-inii  six  years  old.  These  <-asi's  W4»n*  followi*!] 
by  thai  of  a  >on  of  |)r.  Keith.  In  17-1  experiinenl.s  were  inideitakt-n  liv 
.^laitland  upon  <Tiniin:ils.  and  a**  these  turned  out  favoraldy.  the  Princt*  of 
Wales  and  the  n)yal  princesses  were  inoculatetl  by  Mead.  The  practice 
w:is  speedily  a<lopted  in  Americi.  Fiance  ami  < iermany.  and  tlie  eiithiisiasin 
was  so  trit.jit  tlnit  inimeions  meilals  wne  >trnek  and  •liven  to  physician^ 
for  ^ne<-e>«jtul  inoculation. 
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As  inoculation  became  more  i^rencral,  of  course  Fome  unfortunate  cases  could  not 
he  avoided,  and  a  reaction  thus  took  place.  The  clerjry  especially,  with  Bible  in 
liand  (like  the  late  Dr.  Nittinjrer'  who  died  in  Stuttjxart  in  187(J.  a  warm  opponent 
of  vaccination;,  in vei>;hed  against  this  atrocious  invasion  tif  (lod's  preio^'ative  of 
punishment.  When,  however,  in  1746  bishop  Jsuac  Muddox  of  Worcester  had 
rt'oommended  inoculation  from  the  pulpit  and  established  houses  for  inoculation,  the 
operation  became  once  more  popular,  and  the  famous  Dr.  T.  Kirkpatrick  in  1754 
called  it  an  evidence  of  God's  jroodnrss. 

Til  Oeriiisiiiy  the  first  inoculations  wore  performed  by  Maitliin<l  in 
Hanover,  and  the  operation  was  especially  favored  by  the  physician-in- 
ordinary  Hugo  and  by  Werlhof.  llensler,  Koderer,  Tissot.  Lentin,  Hufeland 
4in<J  many  others,  while  de  Ha^n.  who  even  raise<l  the  (juestion  ••  Is  inocu- 
lation allowable  in  the  sight  of  (rod  ?",  of  course  opposed  the  operation 
Jiealously,  and  Triller  wrote  a  poem  against  it. 

In  Paris  some  disputes  arose  over  the  inoculations  undertaken  there  in  17<)0  by 
Aii^elo  Gutti,  professor  in  Pisa,  an  acute  and  accurate  observer  and  a  man  experi- 
enced in 'experimental  pathology.  'J'hese  were  ultimately  terminated  in  17(»!>bythe 
grant  of  permission  to  inoculate.  Heretofore  a  medicus  purus  had  first  instituted  a 
preparatory  treatment  of  several  weeks;  a  surgeon  then  p«Tformed  inoculation,  and 
the  me>ticus  a>rain  undertook  the  aftertreat«ient.  Gatti  combated  this  folly,  and 
undertook  the  entire  treatment  alone.  In  Holland  Theod.  Tronchin  (1709-1781)  of 
Geneva  had  been  active  in  the  cau.se  of  inoculation  at  Amsterdam  in  1748,  and  in 
Sweden  David  Scbulz  adopted  the  sum*'  ciuirse.  In  Austria  the  Belgian  Job.  Jngen- 
housz  (1730-1799)  inoculated  the  archduke  in  17G8. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  was  most  promoted  by  the  two  Suttons  near  London 
iiobert  and  Daniel),  father  and  son,  who  in  17r)7  undertook  it  in  genuine  mercantile 
itjle.  The  former  professed  to  have  made  15.000  inoculations  without  a  single  fatal 
!iise.  He  kept  the  patient  on  strict  diet  for  nine  days,  avoiding  alcoholic  drinks. 
Then  he  gave  for  three  days  nine  grains  of  calomel,  a  single  dose  of  one  grain  of 
finnabar  with  one  ounce  of  Glauber's  salt,  performed  the  inoculation  with  the  smallest 
>osisible  quantity  of  virus  and  very  little  scratching  of  the  skin,administei«'d  five  days 
hereafter  four  doses  of  Kermes  mineral  !►  gr.,  aloes  20  gr.  and  camphoric  gr.,  and 
eft  the  patients  in  the  open  air.  [In  178-1  the  Suttons  established  a  private  hospital 
ontaining  24  beds  solely  for  inoculattMl  patients.]  Besides  the  Suttons,  Haron  Thomas 
!>iinsdale  (1712-1800),  of  Thoydou  (lurnon  in  Essex,  was  a  special  i>romoter  of 
nocnlation  and  acquired  through  this  operation  great  reputation  and  millions  of 
tioney.  In  I7ri8  he  inoculated  for  a  large  sum  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of 
luHsia.  Tlie  operation  was  not  prohibited  in  Kngland  until  IHIO,  though  it  involved 
iiiich  greater  dangers  than 

InOCI  I.ATION  WITH   CoW-l'OX. 

n  operation  which  since  1."^"  1  has  reall/ed  for  (leruian  j)liysiel5in>  only  about  20 
ents  for  each  case,  though  in  unfortunate  eases — not  so  very  rare,  as  thorough 
ejrislration  has  proven  — it  involves  snme  yeai>  iinprisonnieni.  Jn  tin*  '^rand-duchj- 
f  Messe  the  jjliysiciaiiR  art*  pennitt»'d  to  demand  anont  five  cents  in  addition  for  a 
ertificate  of  vaccination.      This  kind  of"  inoculation    ^^a^    ]Mifoini((l    in    IITI    by   the 

.  lleiiirich  Friodr.  Germann  (1S_'0-187S),  professor  in  Leipzig,  in  1X70  followed  in 
his  footsteps  with  a  work  in  three  volumes  entitled  ilist(ni>cli-kritiscbe  Studien 
iilwr  den  Stand  der  Impfrage".  Other  modern  o|n>onent>  in  great  numbers 
formed  an  •'Antiimpfvereiu".     The  <iuest»oii  is  still  under  discussion. 
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fanner  lieMJaniin  Jest}'  of  (iloucester,  and  next  upon  the  children  of  the  farmt^r  JenKSi 
by  the  schoolmaster  Plett,  at  Starkendorf  in  Holstein,  in  17!*2.  Bui  the  |iion«fer  in 
the  extensive  introduction  of  this  method  was 

Kdwari)  Jknnkr  (1749-1823)  of  Berkeley  in  (Jloucestorshire.  who  i* 
aeconlingly  called  justly  the  father  of  vaccination. 

.lenner  was  the  son  of  a  cl<*r;:ynian  and  devoted  hinifielf  to  the  stud^'  of  jiun:»  n 
under  the  {inidunce  of  Mr.  Ludlow  in  Sudbury  near  Hristol.  During!  his  term  •«? 
apprenticeship  lio  received  from  a  milkmaid,  who  had  had  the  cow-pox.  informiitini, 
of  the  protective  power  of  this  disease  against  small-pox  «s  established  by  popuhir 
observation.'  The  thought  of  the  Immense  importance  of  such  pn.tection  for  i!  i 
whole  human  race  never  after  this  time  left  his  mind.  In  1770  he  went  to  Londtr. 
and  became  a  pupil  of  John  Hunt«'r.  To  the  latter  he  coninuinicatrd  his  idea,  m  <! 
the  great  surjreon  said  to  him  *  Don't  think,  investijiatel"  This  he  <h'sired  to  <!•■. 
and  accordinjitly  he  went  to  Berkeley  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  .since  material  t'oi 
his  researches  could  be  found  in  the  f:irms  of  that  vicinity.  Ilie  ob.^tTvations  n...il«^ 
by  him  from  177S  forward  he  ct»mnjuuicated  in  178s  to  Sir  P'veraid  Ilnnu- 
but  hi.«*  Hrst  vaccination  was  performed  in  17iK;  upon  a  boy  nnuM^l  Jam(>rhi|r* 
with  matter  from  the  liand  of  Sarah  Nelmes.  who  had  contracird  cow-pnx  iit 
milkinji.  In  17!)8  \w  publishe«l  his  results  in  his  work  '"An  inquiry  into  thi*  cau^t^ 
and  ♦•ffVct"*  of  tlie  Variola*  vaccina-"  etc.  The  vaccine  virus  he  pres»'rve»l  in  the 
form  of  silk  threads  saturated  therewith,  and  in  this  way  he  also  .«?ent  it  to  otli-i*. 
Jenner  lived  for  a  lon$r  time  in  Cheltenham  and  afterwards  in  Lon<]on.  but  died  \u\'. 
of  fame  and  honor  in  his  native  place,  after  having  leceived  in  1^02  and  1M»7  r^-wf-r.'- 
from  the  gov«M-nment  j'mouutini:  in  all  to  CHO.OOO,  and  havinjibeen  matle  an  hnntir.-i'^T 
citi/eu  of  London.  liis  attacliment  to  J.  Phipps  indueetl  him  lo  buiUl  a  hnnse  for 
the  latter  and  to  j)lant  roses  in  his  ;rarden  with  his  own  hands.  J^nner'.^i  life  wa^ 
written  by  bis  friend  Dr.  .lf)hu  Baron  in  l'^27,  and  in  l^*r)7  a  monument  to  his  m#»m*«ri 
was  erected  in  Trafalgar  8tiuare. 

In  (Jerinany  the  first  vaccination  was  performed  hy  Iliijro  von  Wrtnlen 
in  Hanover,  which  was  then  under  English  rule.  In  1711I>  the  siirveiM) 
Christian  Friedrich  Stroiueyer  (17(11  1S24).  who  had  been  educatetl  in 
F!n!j:land.  began  to  vaccinate  on  a  larger  scale,  and  he  indncinl  Dr.  Ge<»r2 
Fr.  Ballhorn  (born  17*il).  the  court  physician,  to  translate  Jenners  work 
into  (rennan.  In  1800  both  these  physicians  were  able  t<>  rejxm  uixm 
1000  cases  of  vaccination. 

At  the  same  lime  with  Stromeyer.  Ferro  was  in  17M1»  the  tii^l  t«» 
vaccinate  in  Austria,  performing  the  operation  nix)n  his  own  childn'ti. 
and  Dr.  Jean  de  ('arron  '  1 770-1  S|0|  of  I  Geneva,  then  in  Vienna  an<l  sub- 
sequently in  Carlsbad,  oi>erated  in  the  same  year. 

Meanwhile  societies  for  the  promotion  of  vaccination.  -Jennerian 
ScK'ieties ",  had  betMi  (cuiiuhI  in  Kngland  in  1700.  and  upon  their  nit »iM 
Ileim  established  a  similar  society  in  Berlin  in  \f^0{).  In  the  latter  citv 
Joh.  Kinm.  Brenner  (174r)-lSU>),  a  simple  practitioner,  was  very  active  in 
the  diffusion  of  vaccinatir>u.  while  in  Saxony  Friedrich  Wilh.  Lndwig  Hirt 
(born  17(>1)  followed  his  example,      lu  France  vaccination  was  promottnl 

1.    As  early  as  1705  Sutton  and  Fewster  bad  determined  that  inoeulatum  of  |»ers«m^ 
iiif«*cted  with  "iln^t^p-pox  was  ineffective.     II.  F.  von  B4»cker. 
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}y   Fiue!  and  Thoiirct  in    Paris ;  in  Hollund  by  I*r-   liudwig  Heiur.  Jew*. 

rancken  (177'^lS5Hi  of  Antwerp  ;  in  Belcrinni  by  M.  J.  Demanet  (1717- 

831  j  of  Ghent ;  in   Italy    by    Aloysio  Sficen,   prvjfessor  of  Tnt^didnr  and 

i^ery  in  Milan,  and  in  Denmark  by  lleinrii'li  Callisen  (1740-1824).     In 

^pain  vac^cination  was  ditfiised  by  A  mar.  Ciil  and  Salva. 

I         [The  earlieat  vaccinaliinis  in  ibe  Tnit^Ml  Stales  wen^  p<*rfonned  by  Pr. 

Benjamin  Waterhouse  (1754-184ro,  prc^fcssor  of  tlic  practice  of  medicine 

n  Harvard  rolle^e,  upon  fonr  of  hi>>  own  obildrt-n  in  Jnly  1800.     lie  piT»- 

stiffd   his  virus  from   Di.   Hay  garth  i»r  Bath.   Knghmd.     lUuing  the  sianie 

iQmroer  Dr,  John  Crawfonl  t»f  Baltimore  also  [iraotistHl  ihf  opomtion  with 

firus  procured  from  Ur  John  Rinji  of  London  (Quinan),     Otiier  early  and 

wnioent  atlvocates  and  promotei*>i  of  Ihc  prnctico  were  Uv  Jauie.s  ♦'^milb  of 

paltimore^   lir.  James  Jacknon  of  Host<in.  Jeflei*8oii.  Dr.  (Jantt  f*f  Wash- 

pgton,  Dr.  John  Redman  I'oxe  of  Pbibidc'lphra»  I»r-  Seainnn  of  New  Vork, 

Dr   Knm.sey  of  South  Carolina  etc.     in  IStiU  Dr.  James  Smith  organ izetl  in 

^altimoi^  the  first  Yaeeine  InstituU'  in  thu  Tnited  States,  and  in  ISUiu 

nited  States   Vaccine   Atfericy    waw  established  by   (VmiO'eKs  under  the 

lirection  of  the  same  i*liysieitin.     This  Aijeney  was.  htiwever,  disi'ontinued 

122. 

I'Animal  vaeeination  ,  •  Hoviiu*  vaetinutirm  .  -  Jieiro- vaccination  ', 
ihc  Iransmiastnn  of  bumani/.eil  vims  llmingh  the  system  of  Uic*  cow 
mil  tt^  subsecjuent  eniplnyinent  in  the  inn<niI{ition  of  hunmn  beinfru^  was 
|rst  praetiscil  by  >Iichele  Tr«>ja  1 1747-1  ><27  >  of  Naples^  shortly  after  the 
UlitMhietion  of  human  vaccination.  In  IsltL  however,  this  pnwtiee  was 
jTohibiled.  ••  Trne  atiimrd  vaccination  ,  -Mrne  Inivinf  vaccination" 
Martin)^  i.  e.  the  inf»eulaliun  of  human  Iwings*  with  the  lymph  fieri ved 
icKliAlely  (Vom  a  spontaneous  ease  of  cow-pox,  is  fine  to  >L  Negri,  also  of 
faples.  who  practised  it  for  several  years  prior  to  lsr>4.  The  practice  was 
iUoduced  into  France  by  Uepanl  in  ISiiiV  into  Belgium  by  \h  Warlonitnit 

11^5  and  inlo  tl»e  Tnited  States*  liy  Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin  of  Ilosion  in 
femU-r  1870,  H.| 
CVimpulsory  vaccination  wai^  Hrsi  intrinhirrd  t^xtensively  in  (tennany* 
Bavaria  and  the  jrrund-duchy  *if  Hesse  IS07.  Baelen  1^15,  VVlirtemborg 
818;  in  the  latter  state  revaccination  i»f  recruits  wsn*  first  introduced  in 
B2H>.  and  then  in  other  countries.  In  Kntrland,  however,  compnlsorv' 
ttccinatton  was  averterl  until  the  times  of  Albert,  the  Prince  (Vjnsoi-t,  and 
was  first  U*galiy,Gil  in  1857  <>n  the  pro|K>sal  of  Dr.  John  Simon,  me<h"cul 
ftJoer  of  the  Privy  rouncil.  In  ricrmany.  as  we  know,  the  strictness  of 
l«  enforcement  of  vaccination  has  recently  increaseil.  and  since  1S73 
ivnccinaiion  (of  recruits  and  scholars  in  tijcir  12th  v ear)  has  been  nbo 
^eluded.  The  rigidity  of  lUv  law  has.  however,  justly  aroused  strong 
ppcisition. 


teriipniHry  chunu'tiT  <>(  tlii'  j^niicciinn  i»r  vsircmrtiion  WftB  ilist  t7m^;ht  by 
ys,Mi^^er  ilftl4j  amt  von  Stosch  (1«2;^).  SctiupuiPia  wns  Ihc  enrliest  to  vni\  iitteii- 
un  to  the  itlstlnrjHun  between  variola  and  viirlnlohb 
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III  tiie  diseussiun  of  vaccination  uav  wu>  already  made  of 
The  NrMKRiCAL  Mktimu). 

The  pionr-er  in  \\w  eniiiloyinent  of  this  method  whs 

.loll.  Pt'tor  Siissmilch  (1707-1777),  member  of  tin*  .supreme  con.sistuiial  »^ourt  atvi 
a  F«'llow  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  likewise  i)r(»cured  tlw  reception  of  I^s.^ius 
into  the  latter  society  —  an  honorable  moinimetit  tif  his  own  liberality  (»f  ^pi^it 
iSiissmilch  cultivated  the  mnneri<al  method  in  liis  work  entitled  '"  Nacliwei>s  der 
gottlichen  Ordmin^  in  den  VerJiiid«-runj:en  des  menschlichen  (ieschh'<ditK  u liter  7ii- 
xichunir  der  (leburts-  und  Sterb«disten  ".  Berlin,  1741,  while  the  famous 

(loittried  Achcnwall  1 171H-1772),  ]»rofessor  of  law  and  philosophy,  niufct  b<- 
rt'iiarded  as  the  man  who  conferred  the  rank  of  a  science  upon  Slatislic^.  The  latter 
are  troiiTiidered  infallible  in  our  metliciiic  of  the  present  <iay.  although  the  inveBtijm- 
tions  upon  which  they  are  based  frequently  uumifest  the  faulis  of  jrreat  inequality  in 
th«Mnselve>  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  th«Mr  conditions. 

TiiK  Trkat.mknt  of  thk  Insaxk. 

durin<^  almost  the  whole  of  the  18th  century,  continued  in  :i  very  bad  con- 
dition, and  it  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  tins  period  that  a  movemeDi 
for  its  improvement  made  its  appearance.  At  this  time  the  lunatics  began 
to  be  removeil  from  the  corners  of  hospitals  and  li Unrated  from  the  prisons 
fitters  and  the  hands  of  bruUd  keeiK»rs,  and  to  bc»  l(x>kei1  U|)on  by  the 
profession  as  actual  sick  ]K>rsons.  belonging  to  the  dci)artinent  of  medical 
science  and  art.  So-called  *•  Schools  "  of  psychiatry  —  French.  Cermao, 
Knji:li8h  etc.  —  were  founded. 

In  France  the  first  impulse  to  this  improvement  was  given  by  Anne 
Charles  Lorry  (172(»-178.*>)  in  his  work  -De  melancholia  et  morbis  inelan- 
cholicis  '.  which  appeared  in  176.").  He  was  followed  by  the  true  Reformer 
of  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane, 

PlllLIIM»K  PlNKI.  (1755-182(1). 

wliose  work  -  Trait/*  mcdico-philo8ophi(|ue  siir  I'alii'nation  nientale.  <rti 
la  Manic".  Paris.  ISOl.  marked  an  l*[x)v[\  in  the  department  of  i)i<y- 
chiatry. 

Pinel  removed  from  the  in>aii»»  their  fetters,  did  away  with  corporeal  puni>hineuti' 
and  abuse,  limited  the  employment  <»f  diujis  and  especially  of  venesection,  separate! 
the  insane  from  convicts,  taught  that  mental  diseases  should  l>e  l(M>ked  upon  »> 
corporeal  lesions.  place<i  the  itisane  in  ho^))itaIs  under  the  chaise  of  physiciuns.  and 
in  the.He  ho.spiials  classified  the  patients  according  to  tli«'  <'haracter  of  th«'ir  di>ea»(rp 
and  inculcated  tlH>  neces>ity  of  th^ir  treatment  by  p'utle  means  and  by  phy&ic»i 
labor.  Vet  in  spite  of  iMnel'.o  humane  teachings  lunatics  were  found  in  cauesK  in 
some  «»f  the  French  pr()>irMial  cities  as  late  as  \<V.\  and  I'^m.-Pinel's  f<N>tt>tcpi&  virr 
followed  by 

Jkax  Ktiknnk  !)o.mim<21'K  Ksi^i  iroi.  ( 1772-1840), 

wlu>  in  l.*^17  e."»talilished  a  clinic  lor  mental  di^ea^es. 
Among  th<'  Italians 

Vincen/io  Chiarujii  i  17.')!'- 1>*J*J ■  «.l  Fli.rence.  was  chietly  active  in  exciting*  n^^ 
eHoris  in  thi>  department,  lie  regarded  the  mind  as  something  inmuiterial.  and 
thereriMi'  incapable  of  disease  in  the  ordinary  sen.«e  of  that  term. 


n: 


Tbe  Knglisii  dUptayed  s|teciat  activity  in  tliis  (lf|iartnii'iiL     Thus 

Cullen  and  hi.^  pupil  Thoiims  Arnohl  >dieiJ  l?*Hi)  of  Lricester,  hi;  well  iis  William 
&rfeci  i  Ih>ih  IT-IOi,  siudifd  ihe  gubjror  nl  tiit^rttMl  di^i'iiM^H  The  InHor  bilievt'd  ilit^ni 
\  be  di&turbaiice!«  of  ibe  bodiljr  functions,  tiiii)  bused  bis  iiidionuoiiti  upon  ihiii  tdeji, 
fsitm  In  which  (m  wu.s  followed  by  alrno^r  aII  KrtffH^h  ii]t<*nii>irs.  Sir  Ale^^tfindiT 
neh(on  ( I76^j*l85tj|  diitlirt<;ui^hed  mentnl  dlsrurbHUces  ariiiintr  fniiTj  the  piisAipiis 
^m  those  dopptitlinir  ui.hhi  iHufMirHiil  oHiiAes,  atid  aho  brtiiight  ft^rwAfd  b«>rediiy  ua 
«*  ol"  the  Guii^(*s  of  iiihiiriity.  Williiim  PuriivUr  of  Retidtfiu  i  "  Obt*er*  lit  ions  oti 
iHtuaeai  disordprji"  L4>ridori,  J7!i2t  kid  the  cbief  impartiincf  in  prHelin'  upon  the 
bt^racter  of  the  pli^iiieiaii  und  bis  itHcetitliMicy  over  tb**  iiisuni*.  Jobn  HnKlnm 
1704-1844  i  of  Loudon  dfv»>ri'd  Iiih  nurntion  to  piifhtdogtcnl  uuHinun  a;*  rtdmed  to 
lenisl  4Jiseai^e8,  luid  Wiliium  'I'uke  rl7lt2-l822i  of  York,  founder  in  171)11  of  the  YorK 
ietrent  for  the  Insane^  introduced  into  En^fland  the  pHychicul  Irii'atmcni  of  lunnlrcji. 
riie  i£riind«ou  of  the  latter.  Snrnuf^l  Tuke,  ihuutEb  not  a  physician,  wrote  a  description 
r  thi*  York  institution  in  l^L'i,  and  hh  ^reat  j^randson  Daitirl  Hack  luke  {born 
^20 b  iiki^wise  medical  otticer  to  the  York  BHreat.  is  one  of  the  mo^t  pininent  of 
bieli^b  autiiorA  on  the  aulijeci  of  mental  di.senfles.  The  Tuke  bimily  were  all 
)aftker!.. 

Andrew^  Marshall  (1742*1813),  iin  army  surtseon  unti  nnalomieal  Itrcfurer  in 
ondon,  diaciif^ned  ih«>  morbid  HiiHtoniy  of  iitaniH  and  hydioidtobia.  und  referred  both 
Iseasps  to  lesious  of  the  bnitn,  particularly  of  iL£  vascular  apparatus:  and  Joseph 
(iBAon  Cox  It7(t2-1H22)  ascribed  mental  diseaneK  chieR^-  to  c*'rebrul  byperiemia, 
K^ommendin^  in  their  treaimerit  cathnrtie^,  cold  lotions  and  btirhs  and  the  tn^«- of 
\e  ewin^. 

J&me«  Mortro  (ilied  |7.')2i  uuil  lii^  ^nu  John  (  17L'r-l7'.U  I,  lioth  phy^icinnA  to  tbo 
ridewell  and  U^thleheui  Hospital,  VVni  Battir  (1701-1771;).  physician  to  St.  Luke'i^ 
lofpital  and  proprietor  ofa  private  a/*ylum  in  London  ,  John  Ferriar  ( 17r»!i  |H];»i  of 
^Chester  and  John  .lohnstone  1 17(J?*-l.'^!J*l)  of  Binuin>£ham«  were  likewise  etninent 
^kt«,  IL] 
^^Among  the  frcrmaus 

Job.  Ernst  Oredini^  iMl^-l'tl.t),  pJiyHician  to  the  poor-houfte  in  Waldheim,  whs 
}it  earliest  to  invet^tiufHte  the  Bi*at.  caniie  and  diagnoMiH  of  insanity.  After  him 
Teikard  divided  tnentnl  di^turbnneei^  into  tboHt*  of  the  intellectual  nnd  those  of  ihe 
notional  hpbere,  while  .Itdi.  IJenj.  Kbilmrd  1 17tl<i-lS27  I,  whos**  memory'  is  preserved 
I  the  bio*rraphy  uf  ihe  physician  Varrtha^en  ol  Kn^e,  dibtinuuieihed  inFunity  Ironi 
^laiicbolia,  hypocbondriu.  folty,  delirium  flc,  and  studied  the  docirine  of  fixed 
lefis      The  noble 

Joll,  (iOTTFRlKI*  LaNUKKMANN  (17*i8-lB32i 
luat,  however,  be  regarded  n&  ihe  reformer  of  jMiVchialry  in  tierenjiny  lie  wuii  the 
rat  who  placed  the  cnrubb*  and  ineiintbte  in  distinct  iuslttulinnK.  and  be  divided 
iMeaiies  of  the  niifid  into  idoipiitbie  nnd  m  mfitomatic,  I.Anjferniann  ^as  the  fion  of 
peftiiaut  in  Ma\en.  near  [Dresden,  and  owed  lua  opportunities  for  Had}  to  the  favor 
r  patrons  of  rank.  He  first  graduated  in  law  before  devotinji  himself  to  tiie  «itudy  of 
ko4icine  iu  Jena  171M-lt7,  Kvon  bis  tbeiiis  fttr  ifraduation  was  devoted  to  tite  subject 
f  mental  diKordi.'rfi,  and  bore  ihe  title  "  De  meibodo  cognoftcendi  eurandiqui'  animi 
iorbo«  RiabiJienda  ',  empbat^i^.in^  the  importance  uf  the  improvemt^nt  nf  tnualie 
lybnnfr,  lie  wam  uppoinfed  physician  to  thi-  Sr  Georiie  usyliim  near  Heyreuih,  and 
^i«ed  this  institution  to  the  position  of  a  model  af^ylum.  Finally  he  wj«f.  app^tinttd 
lii4»HruunMelIor  and  MUpreme  medical-cuntisellor  in  Berlin, 

iestdes  Jiangernmnn,   Reil  and   Job.   rjir,  HciTllmuer  (]T()(i-lH:i7;   in 
about  I  hi'  rhmv  of  thv  IHih  ceiitiiiy,  tjukU*  s|K*c'iid  i*!lnils  to  hriu^ 
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psychology  into  aeeonl  with  ph^'siology  iu  the  department  of  alienistlt 
science. 

PrIVATK  HY<aKNE 

in    the    ISth   century    found   abundant   cultivation,    partly    in    works  of 
thoroughly  scientific  character,  partly  in  popular  writings. 

What  we  at  the  present  day  uiiderFtand  by  the  term  '*privnte  by>ri«*ne  in 
earlier  times  passed  under  the  name  of  di('t**tics.  Hence  this  branch  is  «:*  oM  i» 
medicine  itaelf.  The  Indian  physicians,  like  tlie  Greek  ;r3'mnns?.^  and  philo8ophei« 
and  the  physicians  from  Hippocrates  to  (ialen.  were  distinjrnished  for  tlieir  attention 
to  this  department  of  medicine,  and  it  was  cultivated  at  a  very  early  period  tori  ii} 
the  laity.  Amonjr  the  latter  we  may  mention  Plutarch  (born  A.  I).  70,  "  De  tueiitia 
sanitate").  Athenauis  <born  A.  D.  220)  in  Alexandria,  who  in  his  "  l>eipnoRophist:i'". 
and  Ca*Iius  Apicius  in  his  "  De  re  culinaria  ".  discusses  especially  the  preparation  i-: 
articles  of  food.  The  Arabians  too,  and  j)articularly  the  Salernian  physicians,  iili*^ 
popular  poem  excited  much  attention  and  awakened  numerous  imitatiuns,  i  nitivuini 
this  branch  of  medicine.  Physicians  of  the  later  Middle  Aues,  like  I)«sp«rs.  Hnfo 
Bentius  '<iicd  li4S).  Ficinus  and  many  others  composed  numerou^  writing>  fU 
hyjrienic  subjects;  indeed  as  early  as  \AK\  Mich.  Schrick  discu.-sed  "die  u.vzi:epran!»*ri 
Wasser"  from  a  sanitary  stand-iN)int.  At  this  [wriod  the  dnnkiri<r  of  distilled  liquor 
bejran.  With  the  commencement  of  the  modern  era  the  number  of  writer^  on  hypeni'- 
subjects  iiicrea.sed  in  all  hinds.  Of  this  lame  number  we  mention  only:  Sir  Thoma* 
Klyot.  author  of  "  The  Castell  of  Health".  loiU;  Luis  I.oi)era  d'Avila.  I.'n'J:  Aiur 
Lacuna  '  14!*I) -loOO).  viclus  ratio;  Tlic»ni.  Philoloycus  (born  I  \*X\',  author  of  *'  De  \i*» 
homini.'<  ultra  centum  vijrinti  annos  produrenda".  N'enice,  l.'>'»0;  Luijri  t'ornaro  ldi»«i 
1500).  **  !)isct)rsi  della  vita  sobria '":  Kud.  (ioch'uius  (l.'»72  h»2n  and  Mart.  VuUfu 
(born  l.'iKOi.  "  De  prorojianda  vita  liber  aureus".  .After  Sanciorius  the  t'ldlowinc 
writers  di^^liiiiruished  themselves  as  authors  on  the  subject  of  hv/iene:  Hacon  and 
Thomas  N'enner  (died  iJifiO;  "(iuide  to  loni:  life")  in  KiJiiland ;  Melch.  Sebiz  Jr 
no7><  h»T4i,  "  |)c  alimentorum  farultatibns ";  Pliil.  Jac.  Sach^  von  Lewenheioii' 
(IH27-!(J7I),  author  of  a  treatise  on  urape.'* :  Sim.  Paulli  ■.  iriOM-lfi>*»i  in  Copenhngeii. 
who  wrote  on  the  abuse  of  tol)acco  in  (Germany,  .loli.  Domin.  Sala  ■  l'>7!)-l«»Mi.  win* 
wrote  on  food:  Dom.  Paiiaroli  (died  1»m7).  on  various  fruits;  N'alentin  Heinr.  \oiihr 
( I622-H»77 '.  on  i|ieteti<'*  in  ireneral:  .1.  Siixismund  KIshol/.  (  H»2.'»-lfi^>  •.  author  t»f  h 
"Tischbuch":  Kiirenfricd  Walther  Tschirnliausen  ■.  10.")l-I7O8i.  niatheniatician 
physicist  and  lojrician.  author  of  a  medicine  of  the  mind;  .1.  iJottfr.  \on  Ben:»r 
(  h»r»9-17.'lHi.  "  De  tuendu  valetudinc  iX  co«rnitioiie  ^ui  ipsius  *.  I7tl7:  John  Sinclair. 
"Handbook  of  lienltii  and  lonir  life",  edited  by  Sprenjrel.  A  book  bearing  the  nc« 
usual  title  of  "Hygiene''  or  "Idea  hyj:iein«'>  rcccnsita"  ■  Hifil  i  had  lor  its  aathur 
.lohn  .fohnston.  a  Scotch  savant  and  ]»hysician. 

Durinjr  the  ISth  century  the  most  (iistini;ui.**he(l  physicians  proiuotiil 
prominently  the  subject  of  hygiene.  The  earlii^st  to  make  their  :ip|K>aniDit' 
were  the  famous  Ilotfmann.  with  an  -Anwcisunji:  wie  ein  Mensch  eti*.  su'h 
verwahrcn  kr)nne  "  (1715).  and  the  IVdlower  of  Stahl.  .7.  Samuel  Carl,  with 
a  "Diiitonlnunjr  Hir  (Jesunde  iind  Knnikc".  \\hile  Cheyne  wrote  "An  i-s^ax 
of  health  and  Umiz  life*.  1724.  J.  Arhuthnot  .  KJnS-n:*."))  an  -  Ksftiiy  c<»ii 
eerninu:  tlh'  nature  and  choice  of  aliments".  17-»l.aii<l  the  famous  Neumann 
<m  tea,  cotfci*  an<i  heer.  William  ('adc>«raii  <-omi)osed  a  work  "On  the 
nursini*  and  management  of  children  from  their  hirth  to  thn»e  years  of 
ajr*' ".  17t>^.  and  (\  (i.  Lr)ber  an   •Anlcitunir  zu  eincr  heilsamoii   Lol^ensart 
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Dd  Gelinuich  dcr  Speiseir';  cHiiiiprelioiisivc  works  were  supplii^H  by  ihe 
erlin  physician  J.  F.  Zlickert,  wln>  wrote  a  general  treatl»^e  on  fmxls,  in 
TTo  I  N\  Boeruer  (luedicus  mx  ipaius,  1774):  WilHain  Fa!c«>ner  of  Bftth 
'Remarks  on  the  influence*  of  climate  "  etc.,  1781);  Bossiano  Carminati 
Jiae.  Ssicchi ;  "Hygiene,  tempeutici'  et  jiiateria  niedica"  Paviu  l7'.M-t»a)f 
)d  LiKjwlg  Vogel  {lexicori  of  rlieteties),  Wilbelm  Josejjhi  exfjatialetl 
^D  marriage  and  physical  training  (1788y.  The  must  rainous  works 
;)on  the  subject  of  hygiene,  however,  written  in  popular  style  were  the 
meiliclnischen  Fustenpretbgten  "  of  h\\  Ant.  May  (1743-1814)  of  Ileidel- 
»rg,  who  also  delivered  lectnres  for  Ijoys  aiul  girls  above  l<?n  years  of  age. 
itb  the  object  of  promoting  hygiene.  It  should  be  also  remarked,  by 
le  way,  that  May  possessed  that  rare  love  of  the  truth  which  led  him  to 
i8cus>^  with  the  students  his  own  mistakes  at  the  hed^ide.  Other  famous 
y-^enic  writings  were  the  journal  'der  Arzt '*  of  Knzer.  the  "Avis  an 
suple  *  ofTissot  and  the  "Maknibiotik.  iwler  die  Kunst,  das  mensehliehe 
eben  zu  verlHugern  "  of  llufehinrL  new  editions  of  which  appear  even  at 

P'csent  day. 
'o  ilii*  catftlo^itr*  of  Fn^lUh  writerii  tipna  th^  stiliject  nf  |>riviili*  h.rgien«<  w#  may 
Krnncis   Kuller.    uudior  of  n  very    pctpulwr  *' M«'dicinii   (t,vrnti*Mtiefi "    (17114)' 
IwArd  BujiiHi'd  ufHuih.  wliofir-  p<»em  '   Hi^alrli  '  <lTl!i)  fliirvivfd  nunitToim  edihmia  ; 
unes  Miieketie^ie.  who   wrote  in    Iiik  old  ttjje  u    iui«lor>"  of  liygietjt?  (175*1);   Andrew 

Kr  fl78I>l;  Georjre  WjiHi^  M79Hi:  the  fnmou!*  Thop  Hnddops  of  Brisml  ^Hvglea 
802^  nnd  *Ttiiiie^  Parkinson  il7!»!*i,  best  knikwn  us  the  tfiirliept  describ^r  ot 
¥,\f>  fi|£i|An3  in  1H17,     M  ] 

What  we  to-day  call 

^l*^Hl.l('  IlvofE.\(-:, 
eated  by  Job.  I*etei  Frank  under  the  title  <if  ^Medie^d  Police'*, 
e  may  add  brre  rhiit  the  ^tibJDct  of  military  hypene  was  diiicnsaed,  Amoiiu 
in  Efijilaiel,  by  Richard  BrcickleKliv  1 17*it -1TU7).  wIhiri?  experience  in  the 
If  en  Vrars'  W«r  led  him  fo  recoaiimrnd  liglil,  wooden  pht*hors  for  the  protection 
ihe  ^iuk  uud  woiinde<l  in  die  Held;  liotiald  Mtmro  M7><0^  iindWilliMiu  Blair  in'^Si. 
Hoiipitiil  hygifMH*  wa^  ufsn  .studied  by  •IiiniC!^  Curmtchucd  Smyth  ( 17ll-]>^21  i,  whose 
peritnentA  in  the  disinrer:tiiiu  pewtr  of  iiitrouM  ttcid  fonieK  provi^d  ^o  f^uceep^rtd 
ftt  Parliameni  re  warded  him  with  a  pre^-iii  of  £5.000.  and  be  wu«  soon  after 
^pointed  phyMCtan  extraordinHry  r«  the  kitijc-  Sir  William  Hliitard  al^o  wrote 
liHG  '* SugjSi^^tionjf  fur  the  im|>rnvrmont  of  hospitulH  and  other  ehnritable  ii>*ti- 
tion*"     H-1 

HPnmi  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  clear  tliat  in  the  last  century  hygienic 
Hiions  were  treated  with  (nuisiderably  greater  predilection  than  has  lieeu 
uttl  recently  the  case  in  our  own  age.  Hygiene,  however,  at  that  pej^iod 
as  devoted  more  to  the  claims  of  gt-ucral  anrl  everyday  life,  and  less  tn 

e?nic  regulatiims  against  ejiideinic  diseases,  than  is  the  case  to-dny 
jrinary  medicine  during  the  IHth  century  began  tr>  assume  the 
kuk  of  a  science.  8eveml  circumstances  c^^nspired  to  prmiuee  this  result 
l^f  among  these  was  the  uecessity  of  supfdylug  the  armies  with  be!t.i.T 
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vr,r.jr     -*•    nmrr-fL-   ••  'Uf  ri*njiii«n  ▼•-ax —  n  3^i*ilanii  ^i^ae  •»*»  •'•i^*  i^ok 
.-.-.  .rv.  •    ..   iav.*  >-r?Hit-rt  —  -^am»ri  'nt-  -^aies   'nr  nt  "tie  :ntmfi»n»fL'«  wilfc 
j-ojif:'     I.    -^'•— -nar*  nt-fiir:!!!-    tf   vrucn   "iie*-   Jiui  jen»&>C>n*  b««n  2iiii2T. 
. ■*.  -     Utf'  -ir^n>j"*    n^'r^n^pniiixs-    ii    ae    ieparaneiu:  of  vSt>«>it)tfT.  aaikr- 
,-,-r    rf    .lu^n    11*^    ;3«  3ii:fiiFi.  I'-uiDt-aDiu.  ''r-^er.  VTi.''^  ^lAjsyr  and  ochm 
--;.■  't^i  ft    I •••?:•-   rir«?rp*r    a    r.>»-*-r*iiiir^    iit-iir:nf  iAa«»       Ev«*n   t^mineni  pfcr- 
.:.'  .r.*   j».'..f,-ri   iftt^nni'n  -««  TUr  'mni»-fT>    if    ^iir*  ^-leactf.  :imofur  taemti 
.2m  r.w.>:n;     ■   imii^r    rtiiilfr  "^ui- ui»r-.  -^^pa.  'Ttjniieu  WoLstrtn  ■  17I>5S-1*?» 
-^f      -"'^^ra.      ■•'••rniir-   "^roi *•»!.«•    ▼•?;▼?   j«w   rViiindeti.  die  lirsc   In   ITtCf  at 
....  n-     h**  -t^'-.-iiiti  xi  .V.ri  r"  at-ar  ■  Jiir»-ar4»n.   n  '.Too.     Thus  ic  o&ine  abost 
.r     ,«t    ;i-i:    .#-rrft*r  •am  ■¥•!:•  -ii«**ii    f  ii?r*-'i  •.aan   tf  .unacios. 

.'     ••«•.•>  :iir  -.J    I-. ir:i.—  i..-    -i  ;**» — ^.»   .r  mii.** '}ir*ri  aa^i -.1 -:arr--»rs  cci*^ 

■•'.'•  <f :..-.•     ■.    ,    •.!,>.    iKTjiL;— in»-3 '     »    !-.nn«tM>tr'      A  jn  ojc  •h•»^i«  w*  wxj  in»-nti«*. 

.'■•'     .  *    '    :i  \  ;f  A   n. 
'•■'-■'     ■..'•'1..-        .'».;        *•  ii     .- i.i —i    -i^  iL9«>:i.<-^'>     f  ii^r***-*  4n*t  iave  rem*dn*i'jf 
--■     >'  "■»'€    «:  •.'. 

/    r:      /  ..  I  ♦'#   j?a.. •«.£*£. 

...•   ...  *'i--  -.■JM-.  4  ;  r-P« -p    i.-iia  IT".' "f  •"*  1  pia-***  irti  1  bippo-pharmacodTnainio 

*"  •   ■■■'".••  •;  4  -^f.   '.i',' .•'«* 

f^.'  ;*  ViTRT    i 7:>^  1  "••*•»  . 

*      •■'■^     ;ir  A'    -'  r.7  '^r  •    »-  .  -wr-  r-r  ^      Mt*i:-v;:r»-  vrtr-rtnain*  "     ITSi  .  and  introdutied 
■  ■  ,v-^  Y,*''.'a    r.**r.  .'i  .'*<•  .  ^'rrlr.arj  a:«*iicTr.^. 

».  4*  -  »"...  ■t^^\'.  '.  -:.^'iy  rr.^  '.«?n-:arj  art  j*cau*e  hi*  con^cienct^  re\olt«d 
■  :a  ■'  "f-  r.'Ai'  ■■"  *■/  la*  a-  tr.ar  .jf  Tbarr  •!  •!  azaia«c  thr  practice  of  mediciBe 
^  v.-  /•■•  j-^-i-*-.*  -r.f"  -Tar.  *•:'.  :he  ■i^'.eiopnienr  r.t*  vererinarr  medicine.  Thi* 
■•  \ . 

'  :,a:  fiK  f»«if  k«.i:lat    I7I--17T'.»    i»f  Lyons. 
«  •  r'.   r..:     «•     #i;.  .  .*T  r*rfi.:i!t.  a  -u'-jVut  ^f  a'imi-ation  and  respr-ct  to  ait  \etenBarv 
\'  •»'»•        f-'-'.^***-        f.'ri'ier  't,*-  Jiuyjiite.-  «•!'  the  nilnist»*r  Hertin  be  occasion td  tke 

•',  .'./);*»  ','.  o'    ,  ,*ri  fii*-  .*-t»r.rian  •<■•.!  ml*  mention»-«i  abr^ve.  and  he  was  also  a  teacktr 
'.   'r.*  •(        l#'».r::*iaf  ».i-  Ji  JoiUiw^r  «•!"  !!i-'«=Tlia:iv»-.      He  wrc.»t»-  some  coniiirfbencive 
W'.  »c*       K.^-rrii-r..   •!*•   i' art  w-trri^air*-        "  Kl»*iii»  ri*   •!     hippiatrique**   ftc.   '^  »oU. 
''I;iti#"»'  ri.i'>i..-ai»'  rsii-^inn***-   '  •w-. 

'■«/f.t*'riip'MHr"    A.rii.  and  a.'t^-r.  tiiiii  tij»-  two 

•  1,-r  ii;;  •  -h*-d   th<'riii*-l\«--.     Thf   taihcr   Kiifnric   (iuillaumu.   wa.^  Hrst    a   farrier,  but 

iii'f  arn<-  lirMill\    xit\\\\    wttrlnan    pli\>iciaii.     Hi>   .'«on    and   Kucccssor   in    the  lattvr 

)i'>-t:ti#«rt  I'fiilippi.'    Ktii.TiDt-     ITi^l'-l'^'.'o  .    fir.*?    studied    medicine   and    surgery  and 

iM'/iiiiic  fiiiallv  (Sfncral   iri<>pcet(>r  of  all   the  veterinary  schools.     He  continued  bis 

lafhif  r»Mir-  'I'  hipfiintri<|iir''   and  him^flf  puldished  a  "Dictionnaire  d' hippolo^e' . 
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t>urj;elttt'^  >^tJi"ce?i8ar  in  1779  in  the  sclicml  at  Alforr  wii»i  the  rarlier  fttr»  m  r 
Jhabert  (Oleum  Cbabeiti), 
» furnished  rare  evidence  of  hia  inatjiht    hx  iimti»^  to  th«  «chi»ol  8oieut»lic  [>hy- 

Klike  Gilberi  (died  ITIH)/,  (Jirnrd,  HuiCHrd  and  Fl»indrifi.  in  be  hi»  ^ubordinatrs. 
e  reitpec't  for  veterinary  phyjiicinnii  dnrbijc  ihe  present  c<MJtrii'>*  biw  be<jnni*  sq 
at  Henri  Bouley  ( lHI4-lHHn),  who  wrote  on  the  epidemic  diseases  of  antmals. 
pticiilarlj  the  eatUe-pluirue,  died  a  direcitir  of  the  Acad*»mle. 
^Bp  KMi^huid  the  eminfTit  iinim;i1  ptiititer 
I^Ceoroe  Stiblis  {1724-180C)  r»f  Jiivcn'ijool 

iOn  the  Anaiom^  of  rhe  Horse"  f  I7(i*i»,  lutd  iiboyt  the  same  period 
on  of  cavalry,  published  a   '  Farriert^  nwide" 
IDax.  V,  Latahd  (fliecl  1802)  uf  London 
I^An  esAftj  on  the  imriire  vati«*'.s  and  cure  of  ihi-  ror>tni;iou8  distemper  amon^ 
vned  cattle"  (1757K  and 
piK.  Bartlkt, 

'  Phannacopifia  hippintnea'*  and  *'  fJentlrmnii*?!  Fnrrifry '*  (1759),  Th«  emltionl 
■^French  inicroscopist 

HbnN  TrBKRviLLK  Nkeimiam 

h  pnbllfthed  in  1770  a  *'  Mi^njoir*  snr  la  nialadie  contajfii'nt^e  dc>j*  h^lp^  iv  co^r^e^'^ 
The  earlifst  veterinarv  school  ft>unded  in  Kn^land,  lu>wf*ver,  was  ihe  London 
:i»rinarj  College,  osfabli.sbed  in  I71il  thronirh  the  exr-rtlonsof  ("ha?*  Vial  de^T.  Hcl. 

Kniig  of  the  s<*hool  of  Lvonf^,  who  hud  na  his  as^L^iant  Delabere  Jlluine-  8t  Hel 
\71K\  and  wax  succeeded  in  the  pre*)idfncy  of  th^  Hchmd  by  Mr.  Culeniati,  *lio- 
ed  the  in.stitiition  with  eminent  t;ucce»s.  Lectures  on  veterinarj*  medicine 
«  di^livered  by  Mr  Dick  in  Hdinbnrirli  aj%  earlj*  a»  IHl!)^  bat  a  rcgtilar  co})«|:»'  whh 
e^tabli.<^brd  until  l>^2^i,  when  Mr»  Uick  orfrani/ed  and  crmdneted  the  Kdii^burjib' 
♦•riimrv  Colb.»;te  Mr  Dirk  dieil  in  ISHti,  b'avin]£  the  college,  hi*  niiiMeom  and  hiH 
iitneto  the  city  of  Edinhtir^h.  He  Inid  associated  with  hinisidf  m  thf' 
lion  of  tht*  luHtitntion  Mr.  .loho  Ihirbiw  and  Dr.  Oeor^rc  Wilstm,  A  Stw 
teriiinrj  rollege  wiik  orj^atiixed  in  Edir»btiri:h  tn  iJ^'iT  by  Mr.  John  CJuin^ef  nho 
ilinued  to  rondact  it  until  his  romoval  to  London  in  lHfi5.  A  vetcntiary  school 
I  ftlso  founded  in  fihti^^ow  in  i-^Gl  under  the  uuspici*^  '-^f  Mr,  J  a  tn  cm  MacnU.  The 
oval  College  of  Veterinary  Surj^PotiH**,  composed  of  alumni  of  tiie  Colleges  of 
tdon  and  Edinhnrjjh,  wa«  chartered  in  1K44  —  In  the  Tniied  States  charters  for 
urinary  eollcjies  wrre  tsrantcd  in  PennM'lvania  in  185:1  and  ajtain  in  I6t^t^  bnt  in 
her  case  did  tht*  eflorti*  at  oruuni/ation  prove  Bocce»*«ful  In  IH55  Geor^ie  H. 
Id  Hftcured  a  charter  nl^o  for  tfic  Roston  V-cterinary  In^titnte  from  the  siatr  of 
M^huActt'^,  hilt  ajjain  the  effort  resulted  in  faibire,  Dr,  Jidin  Husteed,  however, 
^ktl  a  charter  from  the  Leirirtlature  (if  New  York  in  IHaT  ptid  succeeded  in 
^■nnjs  tb<?  K.  Y.  College  of  V^eierinary  Snrgeon?i.  which  contintied  to  impart 
^Mirv  tnairiietion  with  consiilerable  .«ticceeis  for  nbont  ten  yeiifii«  vrhen.  owing  to 
^Bl  di*8CDj*!on»»  il  was  compelled  to  i«nhpe!i<i.  In  1H75*  however,  it  hum  reorgan- 
^K  the  American  Vetorinan  Colh'>re,  which  now  eiyoys  a  successful  career, 
wnari*  in^itruciion  is  ako  imparted  in  »be  MH^^achusclls  Apricnlturftl  Colb+ge 
I  in  Cornell  I'niver^ity. 

kon%  the  earlier  EnitliHli  veterinarian*  and  veterinary  authorn  wf?r«  Board  man 
ClitPk  rI7H5l,   r^ale  MsUi.   White  (It^lo),  B.  Clark  {l^Mn  and  Wininm, 
|f0777-lg47K     H] 
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In  Sweden 

FRiEDRini  Hastier  (175r») 
took  the  lanij^erous  animals,  their  porfecrion  und  iniprovemont,  tor  the   subject  of 
e8«ay. 

In  Denmark  a  noble  veterinary  school  was  founded  in  l"7:»  by  the   famous 
Peter  Christ.  Akildoaard  (1740-1 801) 
in  Copenhagen,  and  his  successor. 

Erich  Nilskn  Viborcj  (17r)!»-lS2J) 

rendered  good  service  to  tlu*  subject  of  medicine  by  his  investii^atiouK  relative 
cow-pox. 

In  Gennuny  among  the  eHrli('^t  cultivators  of  veterinary  medicine  belongeti 

JoHASX  Christ.  l^OLvr.  Erxlebkn^  (1744-1777;, 
professor  in  Oottingen  i"  Einleitunj:  in  die  Vifhar/.neikunde";  "  Praktischer  I'ntfi 
richt  in  de  Vieharzn<*ikunde '  .  and  a  translation  of  \'itet  • : 

JoH.  Jos.  Kai  sen  (1771-182.")  I, 
government  and  medical  counsellor  in  Liegnit/,  und 

J.  Pail  Aijami  in  Vienna, 
royal  "  ContaL'ionsphysikus '". 

A  new  era  for  veterinary  medioin*.'  in  (!ernian  lands  began  when  .lofreph  II.  m 
1777  founded  in  Vienna  the  institute  for  the  education  of  military  vetiTinarian<i  arn 
farriers,  after 

Scotti  in  the  year  17()0  iiad  made  a  beginning  of  this  w<»rk. 

J.  (I.   WoLLSTEIN 
specially  combated  the  al)use  of  bleedimi  in   veterinary  medicine.     He  was  foUoveO 

Dr.  .J.  J.  I'KSSINA  (died  180S.. 

Suiisequentiy  ( ISI 7 1, 

l>r.   J«>H.    E>iAM  EL    Veith  il7S7   1S7<»:  ••  UnndlnKli  drr   VfWrinitr 
kundc*  *'). 

originally  a  Jew.  but  from  JsJl  liontM'ary  canon  ami  )ireaclier  nf  the  cathedral  al 
Vienna,  a  famous  pulpit  orator,  bomiletic  writer  and  poet,  was  an  active  veterinarisc 
The  same  is  true  of  his  brother 

Dr.  JoH.  Elias  Veith  *  17S!»-iss:)). 

The  hitter  in  H2!>  was  appointed  prof»'>sor  of  sur'zery  in  the  veterinary  inftitntr 
and  wa.«<  pensioned  in  1S.'>5.  becomin-i  a  very  popuhir  practitioner.  He  republij*h«d 
the  book  of  his  brother,  and  wroi«"  him.^flf  on  fi)rensic  veterinary  medicine. 

Veterinary  >chools  were  t-tirnlislud  in  Hanover  in  1778.  >[unich  in  Ra\iru 
17!H>.  and  Wurzluiru  in  17!' I. 

1.  Ihr  was  tin-  Mui  of  Dorothea  <'liristine  Kr\b*l><Mi.  daughter  of  the  phyMCian  Toly- 
carp  Lcporih,  and  a  regularly  graduate*!  'ibietre^s*'  <llalle  I7r»4.  who  prmctised 
with  g<MMl  fortune  and  skill  in  (^uctllinburg  until  her  death  in  1:<>L».  Ueslde>  her. 
l.aura  r»a>si  i-^  said  to  biivc  uratiuated  in  IJologna  in  17;>1.  l)octres>«*»  of  medicine, 
at  that  )MMio(l  quite  rare,  an-  become  ^o  connnun  at  the  close  of  tlii:  l!)th  cental} 
that  many  a  profcvsor  i.s  able  to  select  a  consort  of  hi>  own  rank.  In  UolognAti 
l»s"»  l)r.  (liu^eppiua  (.attaui  was  even  the  tcmale  pn»fessor  of  anatomy,  mnd  Dr 
Margherita  Fame,  female  pliy'^i<ian-iii-<»rdi!uiry  to  the  «iuet.Mi  of  Italy.  AnUmii 
EllzalH'tlui  von  Held  i  born  17J:» .  wIiom*  second  husband  was  MuUer  of  Kraukfurt 
was  an  unuraduated  *•  !>j»eclali.-t   '  in  syp]:i!is. 
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del  iosittuttuns  of  itiis  kWul  w*>ri»  founded  ui  Bi*i*li»i  ir»  17'jn  ini  tlip  Ktau-  nt 
ti8»ia,  lit  the  inBtJiii<?e  of 

CwarsTiAN  Andreas  Cotuenhs  (170R^178i*), 
linarjr  phyKiciftn  of  Fred<*rlck  the  Hreal,     The   professors  ti>  ha  uppofnled  Jo  the^i! 
lools  were  required  tn  pur*^ue  a  course  of  study  at  ont'  of  the  institutions  ulrendy 

K"   |C.    J.  rj,  Naiimann  studied  in   Panti^  G.    F.  Sick  in   Vienna  and  the?  Inter 
ary  ftpoiheeary,  Rataieburg,  in  Leip;!i{f,     The  inKliiulion  fmg^eSFed  a  elluic  for 
8,   arrHfi^einentM  for  keeping  theui  in  the  open  air,  coM   and  warro   bathn, 
lated  MalU  for  canep  of  glanders,  its  own  house  for  dissection,  a  smithj  etc     Free 
indaiion)>  for  Mtudenl)?  from  civil  life  weri*  e&taliilifihed,  in  order  To  open  the  way  for 
rQvement  in  privnte  vrteriniiry  mfdic"]nc>, 
(i.  Lanhhrmann 
»  alienist  already  nirnitoned,  did  nut  scorn  to  occupy  himself  wiih  the  irnpunr 
bf  vetiMiiiary  an. 
ton.  Nn'-  RoHLWKH  (17.15^182^;  *•  Das  Ganze  lier  Thi*;ihi'ilktindc  ") 


MR.  EHRKNrEiRD  Skiffkrt  of  Ten  decker  (1770-1R39), 
lelitojfed  to  the  IPth  ppntory. 
Journals  likewise  providr  d  for  the  extension  of  hettor  knowledjri^  in  ihh  branch. 


I 


PHAHMArOI.OliV 


HcVs  mc'thixl  of  diseardiiig  the  antiqimted  and  useless  was  not  imi- 
ed,  and  it  thus  resulted  that  throughout  the  whole*  I8th  ceotury  m\ 
red  i  hie  mHnl>er  of  strange  re  mod  ten  like  muiuiiiy,  miltepcds.  wood4ict\ 
iou8  sorts  of  tlung  and  tlie  like,  were  regarded  as  efHeaeious.  lodeed 
ulets  were  still  fouml  in  the  shops  Instead  of  siuiplify  ing  the  materia 
ilea,  not  a  few  n**w  drugs  were  added  to  the  already  supernbuudaiit 
and  uuiiierourt  erudite  battles  were  fouglu  over  the  old  and  new 
[lies,  just  as  at  the  present  day.  This  unwearioil  scardi  after  rt*roedie» 
Bethods  for  tlie  cure  of  disease  is  ever  the  |>ortion  of  pliysiciaivs  ; 
[the  fid  I  possession  of  absolute  power  to  eui-e  even  the  niofet  trifling 
&s  will  —  and  must  —  ever  remain  denied  them.  ?^i)eeial  services 
i?ndered  to  phannaeology  by  Franceseo  Torti  ('l<>58^n41  i.  Joli. 
rthold  Spieltnann  (1722-1783),  professor  in  Stra»8burg.  whose  sueeessor 
7Ki.  Joli.  flennann  of  Ban\  was  the  Ibuiuler  of  the  cabinet  of  natural 
osilies  iu  that  eity,  and  by  Johann  Andr,  von  iMurray  (1740-17^1)  of 
?khnlni,  professor  in  OUttingen,  author  of  an  ■'A[iparutu8  medieaminum" 
ix  volirmes. 

Tprti  and  WVrlbur.  wttli  John  Foibr-rifill  Kudwig  I'hr  Airliof  <  17ii8-l832J,  a 
Hjpr  ia  GOUiutten  and  a  friend  of  Hurgi^t.  Johann  ifeinrich  Hahn  4lTi!»-|hl2) 
^^eli  « **  Pfttljsgraf  V),  and  many  othfrx,  wi-re  forerd  lo  wirug^le  conlinuaJly  to 
bliah  Ih^  advanui^cs  of  the  cinchona  hark.     Their  most  weif^lity  opponenib  wern 

■rdinary-phr&ician  in  Herliii.and  Senac,  t»piuni  snAt-red  the  saiiie  experience. 
tHj*  aiKO  much  di.spute  ret^ardin^  the  advantages  of  ipecacuanha.  The  coat- 
tion  of  these  latirr  flrni£H.  under  ihe  form  of  die  »uH*ttlled  Ihtvers  powder^  wa<? 
idaced  about  ITfiO  hy  liiclmrd  lirockle^by,  A  uuroher  of  narcotic  dru^s  like 
^M^  fftrmmoniuui.  pulHalilia,  cletuniic),  hyoscyaniuj^.  cfdehtcum  and  others  were 
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investigated  by  Slocrck  (I7G0)  and  reeommendod  for  use.  while  tlie  aqua  laurocfrui 
was  investijcated  by  William  Baylies  (died  17G7),  and  the  oleum  amygdala'  amarrW 
Martin  Poli  (died  1711)  in  Rome.  Diptalis  was  administered  in  dropgy  by  Charir* 
Darwin  (died  177S;  son  of  Erasmus  Darwin),  though  the  attention  of  the  |'P> 
fession  was  first  prominently  directed  to  the  duretic  and  cardiac  ai'iivity  of  tki 
drug  by  Wm.  Withering  (1711-17?!))  of  Hirminjrham  (I7sr)).  Catecliu  and  kici 
(Fothergill),  Colombo  (Gaub).  quassia  (Daniel  Roland«*r),  viola  tricolor  Kri  1 
Strack),  and  s<*ncj:a  (Dr.  John  Teniient  of  VirginiH,  17:W)  appeared  nm  new  remedies  I 
Acorns  were  recommended  b}-  Friedr.  Willi.  .I(»s.  Schroder,  professor  in  Mirbwt 
(17741,  and  by  Mnrcus  Joseph  Marx  (177f»i.  The  internal  ut^e  of  tar  in  disea*^t/ 
the  skin  and  in  gout  was  extolled  by  bishop  Georjre  l^erkeley  «  l(»S4-I7r>3),  aud  lb* 
oil  of  turpentine  with  sulphuric  ether  for  jrall-.«tones  l»y  .lean  Fr.  Durande  <  died  17:»I 
in  1770.  Arsenic  in  solution  —  the  aqua  Toffana,  so  named  after  Toff'a,  a  ffin tit- 
poisoner  executed  at  Naples  in  1701),  was  such  a  solution  —  was  prepared  by  ThpiDi? 
Fowler  ( 17:»6-1  HOI )  and  employed  (after  the  example  of  Dioscorides,  Cicliuj?  Adw- 
lianus  and  the  Arabians  -  -  Marx)  by  Slevogt  (1700),  Fowler  i  KSfii.  Adair  '  17^4l  *irt 
others.  Sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  was  introducejl  by  Hoffmann,  the  opotieldfu- 
of  the  Fnglish  by  Dr.  Steer,  the  employment  of  cookinjr  .*Jali  in  haMnoptysis  «coinni«.ir 
amon*:  the  Ancients)  was  revned  by  Chr.  Fr.  Michaeli.-J,  acetatf'  of  lead  was  inir^ 
duced  by  Goulard  1 17(10 1.  corrosive  sublimate  by  van  Swieten  and  Sancht-z  snil 
inercurius  .^^olubili.^  )>y  Hahnemann.  Nitrate  of  .^^ilver  was  recommended  in  epi■^•fi^T 
phosphorus  (Mentz  in  Lan^rensalza)  and  phos)»horic  i*(-id  iLentin)  inorgnnic  nrid< 
I  especially  muriatic  and  nitric,  even  for  syphilis  I.  Alkali.^  an<i  alkaline  e«rth^  wftf 
better  tested,  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  were  likewise  employt-d  a.--:  remedies  ;»t 
inhalation,     (lastric  juice  was  eniplove«l  externally  f(»r  ulcirsetc.  etc. 

Three  remedies,  or  ratluT  three  ihcnipeiitic  iiu*th<Mls.  rtMjiiire  to  W 
more  c'lirefully  considered,  since  two  of  them  during  the  18th  ivutiin 
he^an  to  l»e  nietiiodically  and  generally  employed  ami  scientifically  stiidie-l. 
and  the  third  was  revived  in  a  new  form. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Anci<*nts.  from  the  days  of  the  A>ci»  pi*«i;< 
♦Muployed  the  waters  of  healing  springs,  i.  ••  mineral  water.<.  thouiih  not  frrqut  nil.i- 
.Vrchigenes  had  the  |)a!ient  drink  as  much  as  fifteen  pints  for  the  ndief  ot  <t«»n»- 
Indeed  waters  were  even  classified  accor<ling  t<»  their  constituents  as  aluHi-«:iter< 
sulphur-wjiters,  chalybeate  waters,  bitumiiifjus  wat<*rs  etc  We  h:»\e  alsf»  nf*'u  ih»: 
the  Italian  physicians  of  the  last  half  of  tin-  Mid<lle  Ages  prescribed  these  waters,  a^'f 
Giac.  de  Dondi  e.  g.  did  a  notable  business  in  the  salts  obtained  by  evaporntii'ii  frnni 
the  waters  of  Abano.  At  a  later  ])erio(l  mineral  wat«is  were  drunk  .still  niorf  fr^ 
tputuily.  indeed  in  considerable  <j'iantities,  for  at  that  time,  even  mon*  than  fo*dav  r^' 
excelleiK-e  and  efficacy  of  th**  water  was  judired  by  its  strength,  pariicuiarU  "'* 
cathartic  effects.  Paracelsus  exercised  a  '^real  influence  upon  the  theory  and  emploj 
ment  of  mineral  springs  i  particularly  those  nf  PfefTers,  (lastein  etc.).  and  it  i.<onfCf" 
his  ehief  sersices  that  he  subjected  the  learned  me«licine  of  his  tlay  (whiih  thoaC^- 
itself  .vale  only  in  guilds  and  study-rooms  ■  t(»  the  test  of  living  observation  and  actn»l 
life,  ami  employed  chemistry  in  medicine,  j>articularly  also  as  it  related  to  tb* 
(piestion  of  mineral  <»prings.  As  the  science  of  chemistry  itself  wa.«»  in>pr<»ve«l  lb* 
"^ubji'ct   of  mineral  watei>   likewise  cnjuved   inr'reasinir  attention.     Thus  in  the  l'-'^*- 

1.  ••  OppodeltcM'b  •'  is  the  original  ortluimaphy  of  Taracelsus,  fmui  whom  we  biV^ 
iuherit<Ml  the  term.  He  emphiyed  it  to  repre.s<»nt  a  plastcM*.  sinrt  tho  ''OpodeMor" 
of  the  II.  \*.  was  of  a  soft,  semi-solid  consisten<*e.  the  Mnimentiim  Sa]ioiii9  Cw- 
nlioratuin  of  the  1*.  S.  IMiarni.  ils.-,o\.    (H.i 
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itarr  Job.  Bauhin  (154;i-lGl:J),  professor  in  Basel,  and  Andr.  Baccius  iu  France, 
copied  themselves,  among  others,  with  this  subject.  In  the  ITth  century,  so  devoted 
the  natural  sciences  and  so  extraordinarily  inquisitive,  ninny  persons  devoted 
mselves  to  investigations  relative  to  mineral  waters,  us  e.  g.  van  Helroont,  Liba- 
II,  Boyle,  Lister,  Robert  Pierce  (1690).  Urban  Hjaine  (1<>41-1724)  of  Stockholm, 
xkw  and  Boardolin,  who  in  1G70  investigated  the  French  mineral  waters  etc.  The 
llMtoo  began  to  meet  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  baths  by  ordinances  for 
Mr  regulation,  for  governments  generally,  during  the  Itith  and  17th  centuries,  began 
ifiterfere,  in  a  manner  which  to  us  of  the  present  day  seems  too  severe  and  stiict, 
■iut  the  immorality  and  insubordination,  the  debauchery,  dissipation  etc.  which 
{filiated  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Thirty  Years'  Wnr. 

The  pioneer  and  chief  promoter  of  the  study  of  tiie  mineral  waters, 
nI  the  physician  whose  influence  was  longest  felt  in  this  subject  was 
Mrich  Hoffmann,  who  from  the  outset  of  his  career,  at  the  instigation 
Boyle,  turned  his  attention  to  their  analysis  and  uses.  At  least  as  earl}* 
1684  he  wrote  on  the  healing  springs  of  ITorrnhausen  in  the  principality 
Halberstadt. 

Hoffmann  gave  prescription.s  for  the  use  of  nnneral  waters.  e^eIl  taught  how 
J  could  be  imitated  artificially,  and  analyzed  many  (lernian  springs,  coming 
lUj  to  the  conclusion  that  solid  constituents,  .such  a.^  lime,  magnesia  etc..  in  the 
to  of  an  alkali  and  carbonic  acid,  existed  in  almost  all  mineral  springs.  He  him- 
^ezamined  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Hibra.  ('arlsbatl,  Lnuchstjult,  Pyimont, 
rflitz  (its  salt  he  highly  reconitnendedi,  Selters.  Schwnlbaeh.  Spaa,  Teplitz  and 
nbaden.  —  The  fabulous  *' Brunnengeister  ".  however,  still  played  a  part  during 
vhole  century,  although  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  a  inorr  tangible  form  for  these 
nnderable  agents  was  facilitated. 

■Stahl  opposed  the  general  employnient  of  mineral  waters  recommended  by 
huinn.  though  he  did  not  question  their  utility  in  certain  eases,  i  "Untersuehung 
Ikbel  kiirirten  and  verderbten  Krankheiten  ".  Leipzig.  KLTi.i 

TORBERN  BkRCJMANN.  (ITli^-lTSt), 
(was  the  first  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  doui)le  elective  affinity  in  177.),  devoted 
littention  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Sweden  and  Ueiinmrk,   and  also  taught   the 
|eial  preparation  of  warm  and  cold  mineral  waters. 

MTrmnz  iDnde  numerous  examinations  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Austria,  while  the 

|b  phr8ician  Job.   Friedr,   Ziickert   (17riH)    wrote  on   those  of  Germany.     The 

ypi  of  England  were  studied  by  John  Klliot  ( 1747-17^7).  author  of  *'An  account 

b  DAture  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  principal  mineral  waters  in  Great  Britain 

Hffcland"  etc..  London,  1781.  and  Donald  Monro  1 17'Ji)-l7!)2)  in  his  "  Treatise 

■oral  waters",  1770.     [Benjamin  Allen  (1700^  Kd.  Baynard  (Bath,  1702V  Wm. 

r(6ath,  1707),  Thos.  Short  (Scarboroujih.  17;;4).  Wni.  Hillary  (Lincomb,  I7i:j), 

Shaw  (Scarborough.  17.')t>i,  Chas.  Lucas  i  Bath  etc  ,  I7<l4i,  Dale  Ingram  (Kpsom, 

I  Jail.  Johnstone  iWelton.   17>'7i.  John  Ash  iSpnsi  ete.,  17*»Si.  John  Nott  (  I70."ii, 

ft  Graves  (1792),  John   l{utty   il7.')7)  and  numerous  others  also  diseussed  the 

■   mineral   waters   of  England    and   the  Continent.]      The  mineral  springs   of 

m  were  investigated  by  Jos.  Barth.  Kranr.  ('arrere.  Bern,  Peyrillie  and  others. 

Rim-haths  were  rccoinnicndcd  in  ricrinany  by  S.  (I.  Vogol  (1704),  [and 

IrihI  treatises  on  soa  hiithiuir  W(uv  written  by  Thomas  Beid  (1705 ^, 

dan  of  Bath,  and  Alex.  Peter  niiehaii  of  London  (1801).] 

first  resort  for  sea-bathing  establisht-d  in  (Jermany  was  that  of  Doberan  in 

-«.   /his  was  followed  bv  Nonlernev  in  17!l7  and  Travenninde  in  1>^0(). 

r 


The  use  of  ordinar}*  water  as  a  remedial  driak  and  in  the  form  of 
(cold  and  tepid)  lavations  and  batbs  for  tlie  cure  of  diseases,  espectallj 
those  of  a  febrile  character,  first  made  its  way  into  German  practice  in  the 
18th  century,  though  it  had  been  in  use  atiiong  other  nations  at  an  earlier 
l>eriotl. 

p]vcii  Hippocrates  permitted  buths  in  febrile  diseases,  tbou^h  rather  tepid  bfttb^ 
than  cold.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  those  in  pneumonia,  to  miti>;:ate  the  pain  utA 
facilitate  expectoration  and  respiration.  We  know  too  that  Mnsa  cured  the  emperor 
Augustus  by  means  of  cold  baths,  after  warm  baths  had  failed  to  produce  an3'  benefit. 
Asclcpiades,  Charmis  of  Marseilles,  A}:athinus,  Herodotus.  Celsus.  Aretu'U8,  .I'ltiv 
and  others,  likewise  employed  cold  water,  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  aflfusioni  in 
the  case  of  epileptics  and  letharpc  patients,  and  as  lavations  and  cold  dressings  upon 
the  head  in  typhus.  Galen,  like  Hippocrates,  was  no  ^reat  friend  of  cold  lavationf 
and  baths,  thou^ch  he  employed  the  former  in  the  fevers  of  young  people,  excludio^ 
hectic  fever. — Amon^  the  Arabians  Hhazes  recommended  cold  lavation  and  dippiac 
in  cold  water  in  cases  of  small-pox  and  measles.  Avicenna  followed  Oalen.  and 
rc;;ulated  his  employment  of  cold  in  accordance  with  the  ajre.  con.<:tituiiun  and  ^ea^oB 
of  the  year.^ 

Michael  Savonarala  il42l>,   who   was  likewise  a  writer  on  balneolojry,  wa:^  the 
first  to  recommend  the  douche.     He  was  followed  by  Mengo  HianchelH,  Christoforo 
Barzizi    (1150).    Cardanus   and   others       Paracelsus   had  his   h3*drophobie    patients 
dipped  in   cold   water,  in   order  to  rid  them   of  their  aversion  to  it!     Lud.  SettaU 
introduced  cold  affusions.     After  him  the  drinking  of  cold  water  was  n>commended 
by  .\gostino  Magliari  and  Hovida  in  Naples,  while  Fra  Bernardo  Maria  de  <*aMro- 
giane  (Fra  Bernardo i  gave  cold  (Miemata.     Cold  water  baths  were  adopted  in  treat- 
ment by  Giac.  Todaro  (the  medicus  per  aqnam).  Nic.  Crescenzo  0727)  in  Naples  at 
the  beginning  of  the    Mth  century,   and  subsequently  by   Mich.   Sarcone  and  Nic 
Cirillo,   professor  in    Naples  in   IT^/i.  and  others.  -    Jn   Hngland    Sir  John    Fiov^r 
recommended  the  use  of  cold  baths  in  his   *  Psychrolusia",  1702.  a  work  which  refers 
the  origin  of  the  watercure  .system  to  baptism,  and  finds  the  cause  of  rachitis  in  ihi 
fact  that  children  in  baptism  were  no  longer  plunged  into  the  water  in  pious  Englaod. 
but  simply  had  their  heads   wet.*'     This  book   survived   numerous  editions.     Afier 
Floyer.  George  Cheyne  1 1H71-I7tsi  and  Mead  prai.sed  cold  water,  the  latter  emploi- 
ing  plunge-baths  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.     Smith  ( 1721  •  employed  eold  water 
to  strengthen  the  constitution  of  even  small  children,  while  John  Hancock,  a  clerj:}- 
man.   in  his  **  Febrifuguin    magnum,  or  common  water  the  best   cure   for  fevi-ni  ' 
London,  1723.  recommended  it  in  measles  and  all  febrih*  di.seases.     Sub8(*quenth  lb* 
subject  of  the   water-cure  was  di.scussed   by  William   Ihichan   «  1721>-1n05'.  Williair 
Wright  i  17!l5-18Hh  in  Barbadoes    at  the  instance  of  rnrriei,  H<»bert  Jackson  'IT!^''. 
Jo«ie|'h  Bran<lreth  '1791  i  and  ('has.  MacLean  'l"!>7i. 

In  (leniumy  the  drinking  of  cold  water  and  the  use  of  cold  baths  wa* 
recoinmendi-Hl  by  Friedrich  Hoffmann  in  1712, 

■'  in  order  to  restore  to  the  solid  parts,  both  external  and  internal,  e.  g.  the  MomitH. 
their  fresh  and  elastic  motility'". 

1.  Even  the  Americrtn  Indians  dip  jiatients  suffering  from  yellow  fever  lnU>eoW 

water. 

2.  Floyers  work  was  originally  entitled  "An  inquir}'  into  the  right  use  of  thebfot. 

cold  and  temperate  baths  in  England",  and  appeared  at  liOndon  In  1G97.    It  vis 
republished  in  1702  under  the  title   'Ancient  Psychrolusy  revived".    jH.i 


Pbe  proper  cold-water  epK-li  nf  iln-  istli  ct'iuury  bejfnn,  however^  with 
n*  *' rnterricht  von  der  wmirliThuren  Heilkrufl  des  fnsehen  Wasserft*' 
770»  of  the  Silesian  physiciiui  Job.  Sie«i»mund  Oahn  ( 1 0913-1 773>y  son 
*  the  Dr.  Siegismund  llulm  (1fir»t-l74'-!  >  u\  t*ic*hweidiiitz.  who  alroadj 
npbvLHl  cold  water. 

fsipelns.  small-ftox  etc.  <"uld  (nvaiionis  he  enlleti  tin-  *'  kleino  neriithschfifl '',  si?/- 
ths  in  hibii  ot  cold  wnter.  l\u*  "  j:r<»8^P  (irniili^chHl^  "  unci  flie  catnpleie  cold 
ih,  llie  *'gr6>is!e  (3ePHih>ichari  '\  —  fiorrlVreil  Hubn.  thrr  lirnihrr  "f  »l  S.  Hfthrt,  was 
;ewis»?  ti  n'prescntntivo  of  l-oM  wnh*r  (Jien»|a-init>  in  lpl»ril»»  tlir^cases,  ii  ^jHiem 
j^ntly  revived  hv  Enisi  Brand  tii  Stenin^hie   Hj  dnillifinpic  dri.  I'vphuR,    lH6l  L 

The  modem  mcUmd  of  eui  [cloying  cold  water,  i.  t\  that  method  whioh 
ktfs  into  coii»i*leruiiciii  \hv  iimoiiiit  of  heat  abstracted,  was  first  einployed 
England  (171*7)  by 

Jamks  I'muiK  (17rHi-LSiirM. 
l^liVfiiiripiii  of  Liv4<rfH»Mt  wliu  liml  Uvfu  url*Xt\m\\y  n  rnerclmni  in  Atfiertcn.  Ho 
ipfovinl  uoUl  atfiiHitHi!)  ill  }dl  iLcuf.e  diHi'nst^^  hiii  pnrtieidntly  in  t) phu8.  tri  wlttcb 
f.fi%c  lie  rej^iit'ded  thiMii  un  tlit*  miii^f  eMieuciiinx  n!nitfdy  iim  w(»  do  nt^niti  ut  the 
went  day  He  prt!feri'»»d  Kon-water  or  wnrrr  mixf»d  with  iinegnr,  and  procoeded  us 
lows!  a  Btreiitn  of  water  from  n  liirii*?  vv»»i*\  ««*  pourt?d  ovt-r  the  nHked  pnttent; 
*  hticher  llie  lempei'AMH'e  of  the  iuilM>nr  as  drftrutinrtf  int  the  thertttomrhr,  lUo 
Idt^r  was  the  wnter  ntid  the  more  frefpieni  the  iifriinioti^  Mveti  iti  uc'titi!  diseiir-^e^ 
*•  KCarl^t  (vver  witli  diphrhpitn,  inHtish'H,  iii  intirtitiitUilis  eiiv,  lio  t^ftiptoyed  his 
ititinl.     (Ctirrtf  *  obsrrvAiions  w»Me  e<»ntuinf*d  in  I>m  work  "  Medicul  r«»prtrtj<  on  the 

Iiif  w«tt?r,  cold  iind  warm,  hs  ti  remedy  \u  fehril**  iliseHRi^R"  etc..  Liverpool^  tTI>7  ] 
fluenced  by  Wis  expfrieijcc  Jauv^Ji  (jrej:(»ry,  Wm.  Fulconw.  Baron  Ubos,  Dim  a 
Fnmvi*  Home,  ilohn  Clark,  Thos.  BHti'mati  Hiid  others  employed  Curri«'n  treat- 
ti  acute  dii^ea^efH. 
II  Fratice  the  eokl-wnler  system  found  little  i^ympatliy,  though  the 
liikmg  ofeoht  water  was  employed  1 1721 )  by  Ktieniie  Franv.  lieotfroy 
the  orieiitiil  pln^iue  i^t  M)irheit1i;.<«.  *'  Cold  waiit  iitiiy  he  caiiBidered  ii  univer^ja! 
nedy.  ;;o(id  for  all  dtJieu^eit  in  j^i^iiertil  atid  for  tbt*  pbijEoe  irv  particular,  easy  lo  find 
!  lu  apply.  It  htt»  no  other  fanb  than  thut  of  heiiii:  too  eommofi  and  too  well 
(|Wii„   itnd   therefore    too  little   nnrd  "  ^  a  retnark   which   indicaieti  a  cold   water 


Bia'^iii  iipproppittte  onlv  to  »nir  own  centiir\ . 
ei 


lerre  Noguejt  <  IT^.Vi  recommended  cold  balh^  in  ncnie  rheunmtic  and  catarrhal 
intaeci.  iti  pleurisy  tind  piieiimcMoa,  and  hkewiite  in  chronic  trnubleg.  where  rbey 
re  also  commended  by  Dr,  Panimf.  Finaliy  Tih^ot  prai^-t'd  Ihem  in  nervous 
olily  and  defective  IranHpiralion,  in  cane  the  iiir  was  dreaded. 

lie  c-nthuiiiHam  over  the  eold-wnter  treatment  mndc  its  wny  cTen  to  Spain,  where 
,  Sani^mdo,  fumousi  in  ht!^  own  way  and  well-known  from  Gil  Bias,  hipned  into 
||w  method. 

Electricity  (particularly  that  of  amluT)  was  known  at  tui  early  period. 

Stghtning  rods  were  em|doyed  by  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  B.  C.  1500. 
me,  as  stated  liy  Diitntnichen,  consisted  of  high  i>oles  tipped  with  copia^r 

gilded.  That  electricity  was  also  employed  at  an  early  period  in  the 
nent  of  diseaae  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Scribonlus  l^argus  (A.  D.  43) 
be  torpedo  applied  to  patients  suffering  fmm  protracted  headaches. 
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But  it  was  uot  until  the  discover}'  of  the  electric  spark  bv  (J uericke,  bir> 
invention  of  the  electric  machine,  and  particular!}'  the  studies  upon  elec- 
tricity made  b}' Francis  Ilawksbee  (died  1713),  that  the  effort  to  employ 
electricity  upon  man  was  renowerl  (172!>)  by  Stephen  Gray.  After  Iht- 
invention  of  the  Leyden  jar  in  the  year  1745.  Musschenbroek  (1G92-I7«il- 
experimented  with  the  same,  and  Andr.  (Jordon,  a  professor  and  Hene<lio- 
tine  monk  in  Krfurt,  electrised  animals  (1745).  All  these  were,  however, 
merely  prelim inar}'  researches,  and 

Christ.  (Jottl.  Krat/ensteix  (172:>-17IK5)  of  Wernioreroiie,  j»n> 
fessor  in  ropcnhajjen,  was  the  tirsl  who  employed  electricity  to  cur** 
weakness  and  paralyses,  though  J.  A.  Nollet  (1700-1744)  and  profess* ir 
Jallabert  of  Montpellier  had  already  used  it  in  such  cases,  without  findiiii! 
its  curative  effect  s^x^Mally  reliable.  A  fashionable  mode  of  treatment  was 
speedily  made  out  of  electricity,  and  its  use  was  at  once  extendeti  to  all 
nervous  troubles,  (just  as  we  see  again  to-day).  A  i)erfect  flood  of  writings 
in  favor  of,  and  also  against,  its  use  made  its  appearance,  while  we  of 
the  present  day  can  as  yet  record  only  those  which  favor  its  employment. 

Amoii^  the  voturie.s  of  tho  fasliioiiable  remedy  were  Sauvages,  fie  HatMi.  Johann 
Gottl.  Seluieffer  (1720-170.'):  fatlnM-  of  Joh.  Ulrich  OJortl.  SchaeflTer:  "  Die  electrii«rhe 
Medicin"  etc.,  17.'>2)  in  Re«:en.<<buri:.  to  whom  it  .seemed  that  he  was  living  in  an 
electric  ajre  (what  would  he  have  .said  hud  he  survived  to  see  our  present  electrical 
epoch?);  William  Watson  '171.Vl7HSi,  Floyer  and  other.s.  Haller,  William  RowK-t. 
professor  in  Oxford,  and  many  of  tho  sober  Hn^^^lii^h  were  active  opponents. 

The  electric  bath  was  introduced  as  a  remedial  agent  by  (lottl.  Frie«lr. 
lU^ssler  (1768),  and  the  electrometcjr  by  J.  Friedr.  Ilartmann  (1770). 

.Mauduyt  in  1777  employed  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  amblyopia.  M*' 
same  ajxent  was  also  used  even  by  Tlmrlcs  Darwin  in  the  treatment  of  jaundice.  aii'J 
ajrain  by  (\  Oerhardt,  i)rofes.sor  in  Wiirzburj:  and  subsequently  in  Herlin.  Whtiit-r 
however,  Darwin  was  as  succe.s>ful  in  his  results  as  (lerhardt  was  in  four  ca«es  onh. 
is  not  stated.  liufelan«l  subsequently  recommended  electricity  for  the  relief  "f 
asphyxia  in  the  new-born  and  in  children,  advising  that  one  pole  shouhl  Ik*  placed 
upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  other  upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  i.  e.  nver  the 
diaphragm. 

The  elcftric  treatment  found  in  that  day  more  severe  critic's  than  our 
iatro-physical  treatment.     Thus  Wiclimann,  as  (»arly  as  1705,  wrote  : 

"  There  are  fashions  in  medicine,  and  every  physician  must  be  their  slave  .  . 
New  remedies  seldom  W(>rk  as  well  for  another  as  for  their  discoverer.  .  .  .  Eighteen 
year.s  aiio  it  was  the  fashion  in  all  Kurope  to  electrise  paralytic  patients,  bat  tf."* 
fashion  only  lasted  nine  years.  Medical  fashions  jjenerally  ajrree  with  other  fashion- 
in  coinj:  out  of  use  ordinsirily  after  nine  or  ten  years.  The  fashions  too  which  pr^ 
vailed  !»()-!(>  years  a^ro  are  returning:.  «*.  ^.  the  hi;:h  coiffures  (which  seem  at  that 
l)eriod  to  have  been  clas.setl  with  the  use  of  electricity  I.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
electricity.  The  mo.^'t  modern  and  popular  lashitm  among  th«'  <loctOr8  is  the  trf*5- 
ment  by  the  maj;net."'     i  Hohlts. » 

Kriedriih  Wilh.  Klarich.  the  pbysikns  in  Gi)ttingen.  was  the  first  who  hm! 
"e.\tremely  fax  «»rable"  results  with  this  latter  instrument  in  1*10  cases.  Vnzer  and 
.1.  A.  Heinsiu-:.  however,  did  not  permit  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ne» 
enthu-sia^m.     .Nfe^mer  ori>:inally   trod    the   staj:<»  of  the  mountebank  with   the  sinif 
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^tit.  and  then  went  over  to  the  absolatc  humbug;  of  Animal  majrnetism,  an  absurdity 
r  which,  as  we  have  seen,  even  men  of  importance  allowed  t)ienisclve8  to  be  taken  in. 

Climatic  Trkatment 

igWkn  to  become  popular.  This  was  in  vogue  even  amonjr  the  Ancients,  and  partic- 
larlj  for  consumption.  Galen  e.  a.  recommended  mountain  air  in  consequence  of 
s  greater  dryness,  while  Antyllus  and  .Ktius  advised  lofty  localities,  i.  e.  rarified  air, 
I  this  disease  (Tiioraas).  In  like  manner  'JMssot  and  Peter  Frank  recommended 
isidence  in  the  Apennines,  and  Mayer  in  Arbon,  as  early  as  1741,  used  to  send 
clients  to  Appenzell  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  milk,  a  method  of  treatment  also 
rmctiscd  among  the  Ancients  and  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

PUAR.MAC'V 

nriDg  the  18tli  centuiT  did  not  inuko  those  great  advances  which  the 
ievelopment  of  its  subsidiaiy  sciences  —  chemistry,  botany  etc.  —  might 
tave  enabled  it  to  attain.  On  the  whole,  both  the  ancient  remedies  and 
be  methods  of  preparation  of  preceding  centuries  remained  in  vogue, 
Ogether  with  their  innumerable  comiK)und  preparations,  so  that  the 
iharmactes  still  resembled  considerably  a  witched  kitchen.  Yet  a  new  era 
•ail  preparing  and  a  new  road  was  being  laid  out.  since  men  of  importance 
Ifidicated  their  powers  to  the  reorganization  of  this  branch.  The  fact  that 
itttleniic  instruction  was  now  imparted  to  the  apothecaries  (though  at 
Ent  in  Prussia  and  France  only)  was  one  of  great  im])ortance. 

The  Hollander 

Jon.  CoNR.  Barchi'skn  (1<;GC-1723), 
■ofe«sor  in  Utrecht,  who  has  been  aln^ady  mentioned  as  nn  historian,  and  who  was  a 

OS  aathority  in  pharmacognosy  and  pharmaceutic  chemistry,  as  well  as  "the 
■uder  of  chemical  pharmacognosy",  rendered  important  services  to  pharmacy. 

Caspar   Neumann    (H»83- !"•>").    the   first   scientific   apothecary    in 

nanv,    wrote   also   in    (rcrman   and    was   the    founder   of    a   Oennan 


ntucy. 

^  Xeumann  was  the  son  of  a  nierclinnt  in  Ziillichau,  and  was  originally  designed 
Mthe  ministry,  but  at  the  ago  of  twelve  years  entered  an  apothecary's  shop  as  an 
^^ntice.  Subsequently  he  came  to  Berlin  and  attained  the  position  of  "  Reise- 
B^beker"  of  Frederick  I.  (lGr)7-17l:i),  to  whom  he  had  recommended  himself  by 
musical  talents.  In  171 1  tlie  king  sent  him  upon  scientific  travels  through 
nany.  Holland  and  England.  After  the  (h'Uth  of  his  patron,  through  the  influence 
I  notorious  body-physician  Gundelsheimer.  Neumann  had  his  discharge  handed 
Mm  in  London.  Left  thus  without  means,  he  was  maintained  by  a  painter  until 
cnred  his  own  support  by  an  engagement  in  the  laboratory  of  a  physician.  Five 
later  he  went  with  George  I.  i  ir»fJ!>- 1727 1  lo  Hanover,  and  from  tliat  place 
I  Berlin  and  Stahl,  the  physician-in-nrdinary  of  Frederick  William  1.  (1088-1740). 
k bitter  physician  secured  for  him  again  a  salary  to  travel,  and  with  the  aid  of  this 
inn  once  more  visited  England.  France  and  Italy.  In  17'j:n»c  was  appointed 
HiOr  of  practical  chemistry  in  tiie  nu'dico-chirnrgical  rollege.  and  a  year  later  a 
er  of  the  Obercollegium  medicum.  He  likewise  received  the  oversight  of  the 
Pmasian  apothecary -department,  and  was  provided  with  other  civil  and 
Bic  honors.  Neumann  was  a  fruitful  writer,  and  among  his  works  was  a  treatise 
d  **Grllndliche  und]mit  Experimenten  erwiesene  inedicinische  Chemie". 
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Afier  the  death  of  Neuiuaim  his  place  as  professor  in  the  ObercollejpviiD  i 
was  filled  by 

Joif.  Heinrich  Pott  (1692-1777)  of  Halberetadt 
Among;  Neumnnu's  teachers  in  France  were  the  famous  apothecaries  and 
Ktienne  (1672'-I7;ni  and  Claude  Jos.  Geoffrey  (1686-1752)  in  Paris,  who 
forward  the  doctrine  of  elective  affinity — a  doctrine  so  important  that  it 
ployed  metaphorically  o.  j:.  by  Gothe-  and  in  1718  drew  up  the  first 
affinities. 

The  services  of  Murray  we  have  already  mentioned.     Quite  level  with  hi 

Andr.  Skhsm.  Marihiraf  (1700-1782)  of  Berlin, 
the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  discoverer  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  identity  <rf  c 
beet  sugar/  and  numerous  other  bodies.     He  was  likewise  a  member,  and  dir 
the  physical  clasp,  of  the  Academie. 

Jon.  Christian  Wie<sleb  (1732-1800), 
an  apothecary  in   Liinjien.salzn,  is  important  as  an  historian  of  chemistry 
author  of  a  "deutsehen  Ap()tliekerl)uchs  nach  neueren  und  richti^reren  Keontn 
der  Pharmakolo^ie  ". 

Joii.  CiEoR*}  Model  (1711-1775), 
was  chief  npotliecary  in  St.  [Vtersburji.  _  The  Swede 

Carl  Wilhel.m  Sciieele  (1742-1786), 
born  in  Stralsund  lat  that  time  still  helon^in^  to  Sweden),  died  in  KopinginS 
attained  a  world-wide  fame,     lie  wa.**  the  discoverer  of  oxyjjen  and  niirojieD. 
acid,  l)aryta.  chlorine,  arseninus  acid,  oxalic  acid,  uric  acid,   lactic  acid  IM 
t^  others  di.^covered  by  Berzelius)  ete.     His  countryman,  already  mentioiwi 

ToRREitN  Beh(jmann  <  1 73")  1784)  of  Catharinenborg  in  Westgc^ 
teacher  of  eliomistry  in  Tpsalai,  enjoyed  nj>  less  fame.  His  chief  ^rx'w 
rendered  in  tlie  shidy  of  inororanic  bodies  and  preparations. 

Amonu  the  Freucli  ('liemi>t.s  ami  pliarimiceutists  —  almosit  all  fanuMist 
in  the  ISth  century  had  been  apotliocaries.  as  in  the  17th  and  Iflth  ei-ntui 
were  phy.Kicians    -wo  may  mention: 

Jean  Franv.  Demacuv  (172S-lS0:>), 

dir<*ctor  of  the  ajjotheiurifs  of  the  civil  liospitals  in  Paris: 

Antoink  Hai  mk  (1728-1S04)  in  I'aris, 
teacher  in  the  Colleiie  de  IMiarmacie; 

Pierre  Jos.  Matc^i  kr  n71S-1784), 
professor  of  chemi>try  in  tht-  .lanlin  ties  Plantes  anil  a  member  of  the  medicA 

Lavoisier  : 

(ilVTON  I»E  MoHVKAl    (1737-ISIIm, 
wlio  first  reeommerMied  chlnririe  fui!ii«:atio!JS  as  a  disinfectant. 
In  Kii«rland  the  world  fannd 

l*RIESTLEV  mill 

Henry  Cavendish  (17:51  -isitr). 
the  discoverer  of  the  comimsition  of  watrr.  distiii;!uished  themselves. 

Anions  th»»  (iermaii>  who  ren<lered  service  to  pharmacy  we  .<^hould  add 
Martin  Hkinrhii  Klavrotii  »174:>  1817) 

professor  in  Ih'iliu  : 


1.  His  pupil  ().  Aejuud  dT.vi-lsji  i  introduced  the  fabrication  of  tliifi  su^i 
the  present  day  has  hccome  dietetieally  s<>  important. 


9.    EPIDEMIC  DISEiSES. 


Jou,  Frjedh.  Alu.  <iriTTijNo  (1755^1801)). 
rciresBar  in  .Tenfi; 

IJoii,  Frikdr.  Omelix  (1748-1804)  in  Tiil;ingen  ; 
Vavll  Gottfr.  Macikx  (174J»-1«20)  in  KOnigalK^rg ; 
N«*stor  of  German  ph»rmacy  " 
Jou.  Bartuol.  TuoMSiioftFi-'  (1 77(1-1  S37], 
roft^ssor  ill  I*Irfitri,  whi^ie  in  17^15  h»>  opi'iiril  the  iivs\  "  Pbartnaeeuiical  Iii&hiiiie  '  tti 
ermnny. 

Muiiy  otbf^r  finineut  a|>otiiecaHcii,  clientisti^  fttid  |>)i>'aidaii9,  ivho,  like  Stalif, 
oifmnnn  iiiiJ  others,  oceupte^l  tlietr  utl»'iition  with  pharmueeuticul  mutters,  mii^ht 
»  unmet]  hh  proinoiers  of  ibe  uporheciirj  s  nri.  Hut  a  more  dctAiled  fnumefRtioii  nf 
lem  wnuld  not  corresporiti  with  thr*  plan  of  ih\n  sketch,  nnd  for  ji  more  intimiite 
ad,V  ol'  this  atibj«'cr  ihe  ri^ader  is  refernnl  lo  tb«  warks  of  the  Uistonnns  orcbf>nitp^irj 
id  phfirtiiiicy,  Wiegleb  and  (jintOin^  who  behiriji  w  tbi*  l><tb  century,  and  to  the  work 
U^rd.  .Jttc    Bftier  '  1707-17UH)  in  Alfdorf,  on  the  snbjfoi  of  famoii.<^  apofhefaric* 

H  liioat  epitluniirs  liav*'  e>er  Jiad,  mi  the  wliole*  \\w  siimi^  significnnt'e  in 
B*^t*vel»HHiH^iU  of  medical  scioncf  iiafi  art,  as  ijiTiit  wiirsi  in  the  devel- 
pm«nt  of  tUe  »eienw  of  war,  IndetMl  their  ifniKirtimeo  is  aometiinee  dtill 
loro  pi-ofonnd,  since  epirlemic^s  ofu^n  serve  to  demonstrate  the  powcr- 
iSBoess  of  prevailing  methfxis  of  tn-atment,  and  the  ffllnitv  urnl  error  of 
Ighly  prized  tlieories,  indeed  of  the  foiindntion&i>f  aceepted  scienee.  They 
1^)01  rarely  in  overthrowing  entli'e  phases  of  jmst  develupinenL  Sueh 
^^he  eiise  e.  g.  with  the  iippearnnee  of  syphilis,  and  snbsefjuently  with 
lat  of  the  eUolera,  whieh  net  aside  the  preeedintj  lendeiieiea  of  uie<l trine 
mI  brought  aU>ut  the  i*npremaey  of  tlie  French  pathologico-aiiatomieul 
jboot.  And  although  the  opidemies  prevailing  dnrinjz  the  18tli  eentury 
id  not  i\!sult  in  a  eoniph*ti'  revoUuion  in  the  medieal  world,  ihey  yet 
irrtid  it  up  U>  prodtirriv(*iiess  and  i-ie:itvd  lu'w  ptohlttms  for  investipitioti 
m\  for  tr<*atnient 

khv  bnbo  plas^iitf.  ibe  disease  uf  burburisin  "  uitd  e-tprcially  of  dcehniir^  nalKum, 
[HtU  conhiry  stih  oUvu  reached  lb*-  north  of  Kurupe,  ihouiili  it  tnainiained  it« 
tlef  focus  and  beadquurti^n  in  die  Houth-west.  'J'hus  from  170:»  forward,  us  the 
(lyU  of  the  RiiHso  Swedlnh  wai»  it  spread  from  Turkey  to  Sweden,  Dentnark,  PoUnd 
id  Priia^iii,  ^o  timt  in  I70fl  the  coldest  yenr  of  ihe  Hth  centary,  more  than  ItOO.OOO 
icruiti  beings  died  in  Kast  Pru«>iia  oi  ftpire  of  di^  inifusc  eold,  and  in  Daatzic  alone 
are  than  30.000.  Obliquing  to  the  west  tbt'  plaguf  reaeh<>d  Styria  and  Bobeititn. 
id  wa«  carried  by  a  ship  to  Reg>'iiKbnrt:  in  1714,  bat  by  mt^anM  of  iitriet  qunrantint* 
'gulation«  was  prevented  from  *»prea(iini!  tf*  rhe  rest  of  (i(»riTia«r.  A  hurricafje 
rept  thn  dij*ea*je,  nn  if  wrn-,  mil  of  ull   iMirope.     Yet  %\x  y»*ars  bonr  it  appeored 

Kwith  devastating  foree  in  suutbuni  Fnirice.  The  epidemics  of  IT'o  ^n  the 
iie>  174U  in  MeHsinn.  17*^1-57  in  Transylvania,  171^  In  Cherson  (obaerved  by 
rt\,  to  whom  it  %ho  proved  fatal),  and  thasr  in  \'oIhynta  and  Slnvonia  in  the 
»t  dM:e«nium  of  tlit?  ct'otury^  wore  less  severe  Tiie  jda^iue  raued  with  atmos^t  it.s 
severity  in  Moscow  in  tb*>  y«'ar*  1770-71.  and  this  efndrmic  found  its  Tliiicvd- 
III  OuMiav  Qnfius  il73i^-tHMi;  a  Finlander  and  the  tir^t  doetor  who  j^raduiued 
Avia.     lie   waj»  compelled  by  t^tharinf    11.  to  iiOKWor  with  hi.«  bead   for  the 
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correctness  of  iiis  dia^snoMis  of  the  disea8(\  Of  2l{0,0(K)  inhabitants  there  died  more 
than  52,000,  and  in  September  alone  600-1000  per  dav.  In  this  month  stupiditj  and 
fanaticism  instigated  a  murderous  sedition — even  a  priest  was  murdered,  a  thin; 
quit^  unheard  of  in  Kussia  —  and  the  physicians  were  threatened  until  ihey  werf 
forced  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Grape-shot  put  an  end  to  the  revohition,  but  not 
to  the  plajruc,  which  did  not  die  out  until  1774.  After  its  departure  nearly  l.OW 
putrid  corpses,  which  tiip  rude  and  fanatical  populace  had  concealed,  were  discovered. 

Kpidemics  of  typhus  fever  ^called  "  Kriejcs-.  Fleck-  or  Faulfieber",  and  by  the 
masses  at  a  lat«*r  period  "  nisslsch-polnisches  Fieber"  i  showed  tliemselvrs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  in  small  numbers,  but  disappeared  before  the  plague.  From 
\TX\  forward,  however,  the  disease  appeared  ajjain  in  the  train  of  the  warj^.  as  e.  p.  in 
Prague  in  1742.  where  :JO,00t)  French  fell  victims  to  its  ravages.  It  appeared  il.*! 
with  other  diseases  in  the  Sevoii  Years'  War.  In  17<;0  the  typhus  raged  with  murder- 
ous violence  in  the  vicinity  of  Miiyenco.  During  the  sixth  decennium  of  the  ccnturj 
it  visited  Spain.  Franco  and  I'pper  Italy.  In  177s,  as  the  so-callfd  MamincMyphus' . 
it  ravaged  Saxony,  in  17s:>  Italy,  and  in  the  last  decennium  of  the  century  (an  ep<»ch 
specially  distinguished  for  its  epidemics)  it  des(>htted  France,  the  lK)rd«;rs  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Black  Forest,  Bavaria  and  Upper  Italy. 

Epidemics  of  'putrid  fever  ',  "gastric  fever'',  "lingering  nervous  ftvc-r"  -  th^ 
term  "nervous  fever"  originated  with  Willis  were  described,  and  they  wer** 
regarded  as  due  to  the  transition  of  the  "asthenic-inflammatory"  into  the  *' aMhenio- 
putrid"  constitution,  of  the  "bilious"  into  the  "putrid  <-liaiacter",  or  to  the  "pr^ 
dominance  of  the  gastro-bilious,  atrabilious  or  catarrhal  element". 

"  Worm-fever",  of  which  there  were  subordinate  varieties,  at>  e.  g.  fetjri>  hy>ier- 
ico-verminosa.  was  observed  by   van  den  Bosch  in  17G1-64. 

The  fir.'^t  description  of  typhoid  fever  —  under  the  designation  of  "  Schleim(iei»er  " 
(morbus  mucosus)  —  appeared  in  the  18th  century,  and  was  due  substantially  to 
Roederer.  though  its  publication  was  made  by  his  pupil  Karl  (lOttlob  Wagler  M7.*»'.'- 
177S).  subsequently  a  professor  in  Braunschweig.'  They  described  the  di.M'a>e  in 
17«»2.  and  were  the  first  (Rohlfs)  to  utilize  the  ))athological  anatomy  in  the  study  of 
an  entire  epidemic.  As  regards  its  etiology,  those  first  two  observers  already 
mention  the  contamination  of  the  sprintrs  with  filthy  water."  The  di.o^ease  was  sul'- 
sequently  described  by  Mich.  Sarcone  in  Naples,  John  Armstrong.  Campbell.  William 
(irant  and  Stoll. 

Mabiria  in  the  last  century  still  gave  rise  to  great  epidemics.  Of  cour&e  all  tli'' 
conditions  of  life  favored  its  prevalence.  Thus  e.  g.  there  were  no  high  roads,  and 
(iothe,  Ilaller.  Zimmermann  and  others  came  near  losing  their  lives  while  iraveliDC. 
in  (ronsequence  of  the  bad  roads.  Kven  the  streets  of  most  cities  were  unfiaved  and 
saturated  with  the  droppings  of  animals  etc..  while  drainage  and  tho  regulation  of 
the  flow  of  streams  were  nowh<>re  thought  of.  Epidemics  of  malaria  were  difl^u^e^i 
over  almo'st  all  Ivnope  in  171S-2J,  17J«;  2"^.  174s  -4*>  etc.     They  prevailed  in  (Jermanr. 

1.  Of  course  it  is  very  ditlieult.  if  not  impossible,  to  indentify  precl.«iely  many  of  tin* 

disi*ases  and  pathological  conditions  dcscril>cd  by  early  writers,  but  Uutnliln9i*ii 
believes  that  observatiiius  of  eases  of  typhoid  tever  are  U>  he  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Van  den  Spleghel  il('>'J4),  Doni.  I'unaroli  (1652),  Willis,  lUtgUvi.  S)denliiiu< 
l.anci^i,  lluxliani  (slow.  nerv<uis  fever',  Sir  IJieh.  Manninghani  •febricuhi  or  Ulll< 
fever.  !T4(i  .  Morgauni  and  Job.  <'lMi-«t.  Biedel  (|74H),  all  of  which  anticipated 
tlios<'  of  Koedcier.  The  latter.  Iiowexer.  furnished  the  ni(»st  complete  and 
accurate  dcscripti<»n  ol  the  dis4*a.sc  whirli  had  yet  appeared,     fll.i 

2.  II.  H.  llelelier,  a  practicing  phy.^ician  in  Sclnvei4lnitz  ami  the  prucurscir  of  tlie 

nuMlern  ground-watxT  theory  of  Pettenkofcr,  as  earl\  as  1714  associated  the  con- 
dition of  the  water  with  epidemics,  particulaily  epidemics  of  the  plague. 


Niiit«<»  atid  Hungnr}  in  I7TII-1T72,  in  Holtund  1779-SL  Th«>-  were  aIwavj;  coi«bin«'<i 
uh  other  forms  of  fever,  t*i  which  thej  'unpaHt?d  iheir  peculiur  chiirncter 
^^jTfiOfitery  prevailed  in  cjilenftire  epidemics,  particular! T  in  years  marked  bj  hoi 
^^■liitimrs,  followtMi  b,v  humidttj.  Such  an  epidemic  prevailed  throughnni  all 
^ffiRiif  in  I7l!».  In  1727  SwitsterUind  was  ravRged,  in  1743  part*  of  Swed**!!,  in 
(BO  northern  Fraitcf  and  Switzerland,  in  17'»7-|"5!»  and  1 761 -fKt  Westphalia,  I77l»-Sl 
^oU  the  whole  of  nortliern  Europe;  in  17814  GerMiany  was  njtain  chiefly  ramped, 
'  I7*M  Fhinilvrw  and  Hanover,  and  l7!Mi-!l7  North  Am«*riL'n.  Inilividnal  citiess  were 
Lrtieularly  scourged,   c,   >e.    Eisenach    in    1728,     Houen    in    174H,    Plymotirh    1T41. 

Nwei:en  1750»  Ma,^enee  1757-5*^  etc. 
|rjioiiam  still  prevailed  iti  many  places  during  the  IHrh  centnry,  hath  epidem- 
Fsnd  sporadically.  It  npp*»ared  as  an  epidemic  in  France  in  ITOt*  and  1770-71, 
Germany  17ir»-17  and  1711  It  showed  itself  in  ihe  iran^renous  form  particnlarly 
France  nO'i.  1710,  1747,  17iS4.  1770-71  ;  in  Italy  1710.  in  Swit7.erland  1710-17. 
ider  the  form  of  convulsion*  it  manifested  itself  especially  iti  Germany  and  in 
llO  in  Thiinn>:iw,  I70*i  in  Hanover,  Luneburj^  and  Freiburg,  nK^-n  in  Silesia  and 
xony  aft  well  a«  SchleHwig-HoUtein  ;  1722-2:1  and  17:u;-:t7  in  StleRio,  Bohemia  and 
s  Mark,  in  northern  Germany  and  Wesiplinlia  in  1711  -  on  the  Rhine  in  1750  etc» 
The  iaftt  century  was  also  rich  in  pandrmic^,  epidt>mics  and  endeniicr*  of 
luensa. 

HrLa  (irippe'*  (infliten9:a)  appeared  ai^  a  pandemic  througbont  iiTmosi  all  Europe 
■yoars  1709,  172*.*.  I7:i2.  1742.  ami  17HK;  in  almost  all  America  in  17:12,  1737* 
^■772.  17>^t  and  1708;  thronsrhunt  the  entin*  eai^tern  hemisphere  in  17^1,  nnd  in 
^piire  wejHtr^m  heminpherc  in  17iil  and  t7Ht»  througliout  Enr<»pe  and  America  in 
f.  h  previiiled  iir  iin  epidemic  in  France  in  ibt*  yonrs  1737,  1775  and  1770;  in 
Inland  in  17;*8  and  I77.\  and  in  (icrniany  ifi  180O.  Finally  it  appeared  a«  an 
Acinic  in  1773  in  Vienna  and  Klnufithal,  1757  in  Rouloirnp,  175^  in  Lille  and  Paris, 
Ua  St.  Petersburii.  1781  in  Wllna  etc. 

^P>oping-cough  had  become  naturalized  everywhere  in  ihrt  iMth  century.  It 
HSied  with  special  malijriiity  in  north«-rn  cotintries  like  Dmunark  and  Sweden,  iti 
ch  latter  kingdom  *:»  0(HJ  L-bildrcn  died  of  the  disease  in  l7ll»'-»?4, 

phtheria.  which  in  tlu*   1 7tb  century   had   showed   itjfidf  alittoMi  exelusl^^ely  in 

and  ItaK,  was  obsiervcd  durinjr  the   iHih  in  all  parts  of  iho  world      Thus  it 

li  in  Spain  in  175tt.  17.*>l  nnd  1 70  J;   in  Portugal  1740^  I 'SO;   in  France  17:iO-:V7, 

l7iH-5S,    177J  and    17H7:  in   Italy    1747;    on  the   Ionian  inland?   1701;  in 

land  17:i2;  in  Hermany  1752.  1755  and  I7H0;  in  Holland  17*5,  1751.  1709-70: 

1741-4.*^,  17r>0and  I7IK1;  in  Sweden  l755-ti2i  in  North  Amt-ricn  1752.  1775 

K  and  in  the  Went  Indies  in  I7hU, 

lidemics  of  croup  prevailed  in   Frarvce  1740-1*1:  in  Sweden  1755^01;  in  HeiU 

75H  ;  in  (iftttingen  175^  and  in  other  places, 

emic  pneumonift*  lhiliou^tlnd  ptirrid  plcuropnt'umoniai  prpvniltd  rrc(|ueiUly 
ely  di)«trihi)lnd  o\er  tin*  whoi*-  woilil,  pHrtieularly  in  f^pring  and  winier.  Such 
caAc  iti  Frantrf,  Switzerlund,  Italy  nnd  Gi'rmany.  In  olh«»r  countries  ihi^y 
\  more  rarely  and  with  Ihum  severity. 

lall-pox  had  attained  getteral  difTuMton,  so  that  only  epidemics  of  special 
are  mentionedr  Thus  thrre  died  in  Paris  of  Ihir.  disease  in  171S»  I4,0<»0 
beutgi.  and  it  prevailed  with  special  malignrly  in  Tuscany  in  1704.  In  1770^ 
ndemic  art»«e,  which  ravaireil  ej^peciaMv  ihc  Etiit  Indir?,  so  thnt  rhie«*  million** 
an  boiogj»  died  thcip  \n  170*;  tind  177U  the  j-mall-pox  raged  in  London; 
r65  in  Swed«*n  (of  l,:i!»l/i:^:t  children,  144,194  died);  17li&-70  in  Paris;  tn 
firat  in  1703  and  again  in  1767.  on  which  occasion  the  wif*-  of  the  emperor 
the  diftease^  while  Maria  Therena  survived  it.     In  Katnschatka  in  176H-0y  one 
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half  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  The  Iroquois  were  also  visited  by  the  disease,  ihf' 
last  fourteen,  and  particularly  the  last  five,  years  of  the  I8th  century  were  ai:iin 
marked  by  very  severe  outbreaks  of  this  disease. 

Scarlet  fever,  first  observed  in  the  17th  century,  had  already  gained  wide 
diffusion.  It  showed  itself  for  the  second  time  in  Breslau  in  the  year  170O;  in  Pari? 
1707  and  1712;  five  years  later  in  Berlin,  Thuringia  (where  it  lasted  many  .^ ear? 
Florence  etc.  The  disease  made  a  pandemic  tour  embracing  both  hemispher**s  from 
1776  down  into  our  own  century,  and  at  the  outset  and  towards  its  close  manifptftfd 
a  peculiarly  malignant  form,  so  that  in  the  period  from  171)5  to  180.'>  it  is  said  tbkt 
in  Saxony  alone  40,000  children  perished.  Adults  w(»re  attacked  by  it. --Tbe 
distinction  between  scarlet  fever  and 

Measles  in  the  IHth  century  was  still  very  unsatisfactory*.  Kpideinics  ut  lir 
latter  disease  were  observed  among  the  negro  -lavos  of  Hrazil  in  1741>,  and  wur 
accompanied  with  very  great  mortality  owinir  to  intestinal  disease.  The  disease  ai-^' 
prevailed  in  Lille  in  1757,  Kouen  17:rj,  Krfurt  17">"-Tf».  Krlangcn  178:»,  Tpper  Itnlr 
178t>  and  throughout  almost  all  France,  (lerman.v  and  Kngland  from  17%  to  1801. 

Epidemic  erysipelas  was  also  mentioned  occasionally  during  the  \^t\\  cenTurt 
e.  g.  in  Naples  ITOO,  at  Caillan  in  France  1750  and  in  Padua  17>^. 

Observations  of  endemics  and  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  were  multipiieo. 
This  disease  ravaged  particularly  the  great  lyinii-in  institutions  ot  Paris,  l^ndon.* 
Copenhagen.  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Berlin  etc.,  but  al.<o  made  its  appearance  in  fmalkr 
places,  e.  g.  in  (lladenbach  near  Giessen  <  where  mention  is  made  of  it  in  17Sii  and 
other  localities. 

The  **  miliary  fever"  was  originally  (»bserved  onl^-  among  l^'ing-in  women  ami 
sporadically  in  Middle  (iermany,  and  first  in  the  17th  century,  but  in  the  18ih  century 
it  appeared  among  other  women  and  even  among  men.  particularly  in  France.  J;. 
Germany  it  was  first  described  by  Fr.  Hoffmann  for  Frankfurt  in  the  year  17-3 
From  France  accounts  of  numerous-  about  70  —  greater  and  Ie^se^  epidemics 
during  the  1 8th  century  were  jiiven.  These  advanced  gra<lually  from  the  Rhine  ini« 
the  interior.  They  prevailed  chiefly  in  summer  and  spring,  very  few  in  the  wini<»r 
The  disease  also  showed  itself  in  Italy. 

Yellow  fever,  first  recognized  in  the  16th  century  and  mentioned  (icoa>ionflIK  in 
the  1 7th,  appeared  with  great  frequency  in  the  isth  century,  but  was  mostly  i-onHnwl 
as  at  a  later  period,  to  America.  Thus  of  the  greater  epidemics  of  this  disease  vfairh 
have  been  described,  'I'll  affected  America.  !.'<  Europe  and  4  Africa.  In  l7:^'ltKf 
yellow  fever  reached  Li.sbon,  in  \1'.\0  Carthagena.  17.*U  Cadiz,  1741  Malaga,  and  :>• 
17^4  and  1780  it  again  prevailed  in  Cadiz.  In  the  last  decenninm  of  the  prec<Hiiof 
century,  however,  a  period  <1uring  which,  as  already  mentioned,  epidemic  di^easfAiH 
general  reaped  a  reach  harvest,  yellow  fever  appeared  in  very  extensive  epidfntit> 

10.    PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Tlu'  l.^lh  century  is  justly  rey:jiixie(l  as  the  golden  age  of  the  mwHi-ai 
j)rofes8ion.  This  is  true.  indee<l.  in  a  higher  sense  than  ordinan%  but  it  i* 
also  eininenll}'  true  in  the  usual  sense  (»f  those  terms.  The  ivasons  ofthi? 
fact  were  numerous.  First  and  foremost  we  mtiy  claim  the  i<teali9ti«' 
undertone  of  the  whole  century,  as  tlic^  result  of  which  the  selection  a»l 
pra(rtice  of  H<Mentif!c  V(K*ations.   among  physicians  as  well  :is  the  laity. 

1.  Edward  Strothcr—in  a  literary  scMise  the  .successor  of  Willis —  descrilied  puer- 
peral fever  as  a  speeial  form  of  fever  in  1718.  LThe  lirst  eitltion  of  tai»  -HMtiral 
(><isay  on  fevot*s'*  appeared  at  litmdon  in  17]f>.    dl.)] 
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^'ed  higher  esteem  tluin  it  does  at  the  iiresent  tlay.  Medical  practice 
yarded  in  all  eii'cled  as  a  matter  of  conscientious  vocation ^  and  not 
I  one  of  the  higher  elas8e>>  of  business.  Moat  members  of  tiie  niedietd 
fote^ion  —  certain!}'  tlie  better  class  at  least  —  also  ijossessed,  or  at  leant 
bove  to  attain,  a  universal  and  humanistic  education,  rjuite  in  contrast 
^aiD  witli  our  own  day,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  finds  its  pleasure, 
lid  seeks  its  highest  object,  in  the  one-sided  eduratiou  of  si>eei«l  brnnebea. 
enoe  the  physicians  of  the  18th  century  almost  universally  stiovc,  with  a 
msumnjate  love  of  science,  to  ;j:iiin  for  themselves  an  aeipudutanee  witli 
1  the  special  medical  and  medico-tech uica I  branches  of  knowledge. 

rpon  the  facts  just  juentioued  ilcpended  not  only  the  high  self  respect 
'the  ph^'sicians  thcFUselves,  but  also  the  general  esteem  which  met  them 
'ery where.  To  this  mnsl  be  added  as  a  further  factor  the  generally 
Ittfkble  numlwr  and  distribution  of  the  existing  physiciar»s»  They  were 
a  so  scarce  as  to  render  their  services  nnaltainable.  nor  yet  Sfi  numei-ous 
ftt,  as  in  man\  localities  to-day.  they  were  com|>clled  to  seek  their  daily 
bsistence  with  anxiety  **i\  like  monnleiianks.  with  advertisements  in  the 
wspapers,  and  thereby  ivnder  ibcmHclres  tlie  absolute  slaves  of  the 
iblic.  For  tdl  these  reasons  ihe  physician  of  that  day  occupied  a  high 
sition  socially.    The  [ndiiic  did  nf»l  reirurd  him  as  a  tradesman,  [icrmitted 

Rrk  only  so  lou^  at*  he  j^ives  salisfactitHi  and  iloes  not  charge  Urn  much, 
I  it  resulted  that  anion^  his  clienti*de  he  yfa&  lixrked  upon  rather  in 
gUl  of  a  family  friend,  than  as  a  mere  busruess  friend  ^ — the  popular 
m,  at  the  present  <\uy.  The  freipient  clianjze  ul"  physicians  was  a  thiiijr 
tirely  unknown.  Xo  rme  witltout  very  pressing  reasons  abandouefl  his 
?vioU8  physician.  Fafieuts  very  rarely  made  pii«:rl mages  to  si'e  i»ro- 
isors —  indeeil   the   means  of  intercourse  were   so   defective  that  they 

P|iiot  —  and  the  professors  themselves  dared  not  pri>judiee  their  jwel- 
n&  teachers,  which  was  their  chief  ivliauce.  Moreover  th*"  practising 
ysicians  tiid  not  regard  tliemselves  as  suUirdinate  to  ll»e  professors  In 
Mstical  matters,  but«  on  the  contnuy,  knew  that  they  were  in  these  tiu^ir 
;>eriors,  A<^^*ordin^ly  we  can  readily  iiutlerstand  that  the  jjosition  of  the 
kJlisin^  physician  was  the  more  res|iected  and  trusted.     Moat  physsiciaus 

^Kvealled  family  physicians  ( Hansar^te),  who,  however,  did  not  secure 
cHeulele   for  one  oi  uiui^  yeai^s  tor  a  sUpulatcd  annual  payment  in 
les,  or  nither  did  not  hire  Lliemselves  out  for  such  a  sum.  tmt  the  families* 

Rned,  of  their  own  five  will,  relieved  the  physician  of  the  disntrreeable 
ainful  task  tif  demand in*»:  mtiuey  for  [Jrofessional  (Services.  Hy  this 
angenient  the  ai^tuisition  of  medical  practice  was,  it  is  true,  m*n'e  diRicnlt 
,n  it  is  at  the  present  dav.  TraeHcc.  as*  a  rnle,  was  only  to  be  obtained 
a  kind  of  inheritance,  so  to  s[>eak.  »»n  the  death  of  some  physician  .  uv 
ptigh  the  recommenthition  of  some  older  physician^  and  the  pi^ssession 
binent  ireneiTil  and  special  medical  ability.  Such  was  t!ie  case  in  the 
Jlind  the  belter  classes  of  society,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  followeil 
&%aroplc.    In  the  country  there  were  still  companitively  few  physicians 


pn)[>er.  Sf>  that  hero  thoy  wci-e  rather  <liffictilt  to  procure,  and  actintliitflT 
they  continual  to  \yo  held  in  i>erinancnt  esteem  among  the  masses.  wb«». » 
we  know,  prize  onl}-  the  more  highly  that  which  is  tliflicult  to  i»blain.  IV 
higher  practitioners,  in  contrast  to  the  physicians  of  the  lower  das*,  wb 
still  existetl,  formed  a  kin<l  of  superior  tribunal,  and  thus  again  the  rtj* 
tation  of  the   former  was  incrt»ased.     The  great  majority  of  |>bvsidi» 
<U'ft('ended  from,  or  at  least  movtHi  in.  circles  of  genuine  educatii»n.  awlifc* 
the  half-edmated  and  ignorant  wen»  preserved   from  arrogatiiii!  i^vi^ 
with   them.  an<l   from   tlit*  insolent  behavior  towanl  the   physician 
might   ensuii   from   such   as.sociation.     Physicians  who   had  iweivftl  th 
doctorate  wen*  counted  among  the  ••  gentry",  and  not.  as  at  tbepw*^ 
day.  among  tln»  artisans  and  traders.     Indeed  in  many  states  lhevenj«« 
a  certain  "rank",  like  military  otticials,  and  they  were  generalh  allow 
to  W(.*ar  a  sword.     As  the  physician  himself  did  not  estimate  cultii 
according  t^)  the  purse,  so  he  presifrvetl  in  presence  of  the  wealthv 
SL*lf-re8j)ect   jind    the    behavior   of  a    man    of  genuine   (Mlut-aliou. 
manifested  iheniselves  externally  in  a  dignifie<l  <leportment  aiul  tK»l  t 
infre(|uently.  in   the  affectation  so  characteristic  of  tlie  age  of  peml 
However.  <*ven  the  last  was  at  all  events  letter  than  its  opposite, 
we  so  often  see.     People  in  those  days  genenilly  took  ntl*  their  hat 
physiejan.  for  they  recognized   him  by  his  demeanor  as  the  repn^wnttfil 
of  a  noble  profession,  and  a  man  who  saw  in  his  patient  a  tbonm^ 
indeed  a  su tiering,  human  being,  to  whose  aid  he  was  called,  not  a  sobji 
submitted  to  the  so-called  <>bjective  and  exact  investigation  of  the  ilii 
of  .sonii'  partieiilnr  organ.     The  physician  based  his  plan  of  Ireatmrnt  iip( 
the  entire  man  li(>fore  him.  not  upon  the  pathological  ehanges  denum^tnl 
within  him.      lie  was.  in  acconiance  with  the  retiuirements  of  Hipj>oeni 
likewi-^e  a  psycli<>logist   or  pliil(iso[)iier.  not  a  meix*  technical  [jraftilk 
«>f  the  liealiML:  art.     Mon'over.   physicians  generally  wt-re  full  <»f  siTOi 
dcvuiitm»s>       nn<loiibtedly    often    too   fnll    of  suiKTstition  —  howevff 
the   most    of*  I  hem    miiiht    be   iVoni   all   sacenlolal  and  dogmatic  Tvllp 
Not  a  few.  and  parli<Milarly  not  a  few  of  the  more  considenible  plnsi^ 
<ame  from  the  parsonage,   whence  there  may  have  clung  to  them  a  ii 
profundity  anil  a  LHealer  <'arnestness  in   their  (.fmception   «»f  life,    h 
they  ot'ti'ii  consiilcu'd   ihcinselves.  as   it    weiv.  priests  of  humanity,  a 
su<'h  occiipied  in  itio^t  !'elalion>  within  their  circle  of  activitv  the  pltfl 
reliiiiiins  pasior^  nml  doniotic  <-lcrg\. 

Mn>i  jihysivian^  too  niadc  a  choji-*'  of  the  medical  priifessii»n  in  a 
iiiLT  <»l  deep  carncstm-s^.  a^  wa>.  indeed,  the  ca.se  in  tin*  choicv  of  all 
iuLTs  :ir  that  time,  and  thn^  ihcii-  was  a  greater  nnmlKT  of  physitiH 
on<c  actnalix  ;unl  L^enninely  called  into  the  prot'essioii  by  a  loviMif t 
ralliuL:  Mild  hy  their  ti:itural  ^ifls.  Kinally.  the  stat(»  tcmk  inire  t»\en^ 
lo  attoid  j»hysician.«^.  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  gn^iter  pn>teotina  ' 
had  heen  ever  lu-fore  the  case.  .\<'cordingly  it  strt»ve  energetically  bf 
ordinances  tn  separate  them   from  the  numerous  daliblei-s  and  ouaci: 

I 
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medicastei-B,  wbo  in  past  thnes  liad  been  their  upeu  rivtils.     Altbuugh* 
WQs  aocomplisbed   quietly  and    ^iulually,  yet  the   strolling  ni4fdieal 

Kbonds  were  no  longer  nhie,  us  heretofore,  Ut  prejudice  with  impunity 
h  profession  of  the  liisfher  phyyiciunsi,  a  thing  which  our  present  trudf- 
f  has,  ahis,  ouee  more  rendered  possible.  The  I  letter  ehisses  of  the  pub- 
aeteil  uneonseiously  in  aucordance  with  the  u  tte  ranee  of  Seueea:  ''Thou 
It  deceive  thyself  when  thou  thinkesl  u  suiall  fee  only  lo  be  due  to  thy 
yeician  ;  for  thou  dost  |nirehii8e  from  tliy  phy.sirian  an  int^stinial»le  tiling 
life  and  good  health.  Therefore  he  is  [jaici  not  the  price  of  ordinary 
res,  but  the  value  of  uu  internal  etlbrt,  As  he  server  us,  and  whcsn  called 
fleets  hit*  own  affairs  for  our  goocl,  so  there  in  due  to  bioi  not  the  wages 
>TcUnarj  service,  but  the  honorarium  of  a  profession/' 

In  a  social  point  of  view  the  18th  century  was  of  tht*  greatest  ioi- 
Lanee  to  pbysieiuus  frouj  the  fa<'t  that  it  fiimlly  l»ore  to  its  grave  tliat 
ifiton  of  the  liigher  medieal  faenlty  iut<:)  physicians  antl  slightly  etlueated 
■bpised  surgeons,  which  the  mediteval  Chun*h  and  the  Arabians  bad 
Hr  into  existence.     In  how  many  other  ways  did  the  century  of  the 

oJution  put  an  end  to  the  Middle  Ages  ! 

fcoui'se  the  sharp  sbadi^ws  of  the  century,  as  wi-ll  as  of  the  pni- 
itself —  including  the  fam»ius  *'eolleagueship"\  dirueled  at  that 
od  partieulariy  against  the  surgeons  —  and  the  usual  charges  of  mis- 
iuct,  were  not  lacking  to  the  picture  of  the  medical  profession.  Shrndd 
ftpeak  of  these,  strong  shadows  would,  indeed,  show  themselves  ,  but 
I  an  historical  point  of  view  we  should  b*^  guilty  tif  injustice  if  we  laid 
much  stress  u|>on  such  matters,  for  Miey  can  never  determine  our  esti- 
ion  of  a  profession,  but  only  our  judgment  of  its  individual  menjlH*rs, 
parity  is  at  all  times  the  same  ;  only  at  eertuin  times  tlie  better  mem- 
of  the  protesfeion  distlnguisli  themselves  by  a  greater  preponderance 
j^e  vulgar  masses,  and  this  prepoudemnce  was  [>articularly  mnrjifest 
^kast  century. 

^ftysieians  receivi'd  their  general  preparatory  education  at  the  gym* 
^Bf  the  so-called  aoiidenjic  gymnasia  —  instituticms  inli'rmetliate  be- 
ll the  g>*mnasium  and  nniversitVt  and  in  which  sjjeeial  t>rauches  were 
ht  niotlo  academieo  —  and  partly  toi»  at  the  universities  themselves, 
.he  latter  the  *itndeuls  were  ot\en  accompanied  by  private  tutors. 
Inally  attemlanee  uptm  plnlosopliieal  Icctuit^s  also  was  renuiretl  Such 
1^  euse  until  18-18,  In  Austria  attt»nduncc  for  two  years  u|>ou  lec- 
Hb  ''(ihilosophy".  i.  e.  logic,  ps\choIogy,  natural  history  and  general 
ry^ — the  hitler  two  for  free  stutlcnts  at  least  —  was  re^iuired  U'forc 
«Hling  to  medicine  profier.  jurisi>rudeuce  or  theology.  (hir  [ireseut 
uritiilsexamen"  (examination  for  matriculation)  wjis  generally  un* 
o  during  the  whole  18th  century,  as  it  is  tfi-day  in  Kngland  and  (with 
Keeptions)  in  America,  tlumgh  lu  Prussia  (at  the  instance  of  fierieke) 
ling  was  made  in  1788.  The  testimony  of  the  director  of  the  gym- 
ris  to  tjie  inaturity  of  the  student  was  sutfteleni :    indeed  even  a 
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short  so-called  * 'deposition*'  before  the  philosophical  I  faculty,  i.  e.  the  simple 
answering  in  bad  Latin  of  a  few  Latin  questions,  which   the  dean  of  the 
faculty  in  question  pix)posed  in  the  presence  of  the    •Deiwsitar'*,,  who  had 
the    duty    of  suiiervising  this    examination,   sutfic^ed     for    matriculation. 
Young  noblemen  who  had  been  educateil  by  private  tutors  were   not  nv 
quireil  to  pass  any  examination  at  all.     The  su]x^ivision  by  the  state  of 
the  educational  course  of  the  students  had  not  as  yet  reaehcMi  the  point 
attained  at  the  present  day.     PiThaps  the  result  of  this  was  that  loanv 
stu<lents,  because  they  were  tVee  ftom  all  compulsion,  educated  themselveii 
more  profoundly  in  certain   branches  than  would  ever  have  been  the  casf 
in  pursuing  a  pi-escribed  and  rigid  coui-se  of  study.     The  18th  century  tori 
first  introduced  mathematics  and  geometry  as  new  subjects  of  gy ronaMiil 
instruction,  indispensable  henceforth  for  medical  students.     It  was  also  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century  that  -Kealschulen"'  took  their  origin,  ami 
this  name  made  its  fii-st  api)earance  in  Halle  in  1700  (Paulsen).      In  spit** 
of  the  complaints  of  overtasking  the  students,  which  were  not  wanting  even 
in  that  day  and  resulted    from  the    intr<Hluction  of  realistic   subjects  <^ 
instruction  into  the  gymnasia,  more  effort  was  made  in  instruction  to  attaiu 
the  imiltum  than  the  muUa.     3Ior(»  was  left  to  private  study  anil   individual 
disposition,  though  much  that  was  •unnecessary*'  was  thus  learnetl.     Eveu 
the  study  within  the  univei-sities  was  in  many  res|)ects  more  free  than  it  ift 
at  the  present  day.     Al)ove  all.  a  definite  term  of  stud}*,  exauiination  ordi- 
nances etc..  prescribed  by  the  state,  were  exct»ptional.  and  first  appeared  in 
l^russia  in  the  later  decennia  of  the  century.     At  first  all  these  matters 
were  arranged  by  the  individual   universities  or  faculties  for  themselves. 
Hence  students  of  extraordinary  ability  were  not  forced  to  pursue  the  shw 
course  for  the  same  period  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  less  capable.    N<» 
univ(»rsal  and  obligatory  directions  regartling  academic  record-books  { IWeg- 
biicher;  were  yet  known,  although  the  profcssoi-s    fumisheil  testimonials 
nf  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  students.     There  were  too  no  com- 
piils<»ry  lectures,  particularly  in  the   natural   sciences,  and  yet    individual 
physicians  attained  considerable  knowledge  in  certain  of  these,  and  espi'- 
fially  oftvn  in  botany.     Indeed  the  latter  study,  like  chemistr}*  in  the  17ih 
ct?ntury.  was  the  recreation  of  very  many  physicians.     The  students  eo- 
joyed  subsUmtially  the  liberty  of  studying  what  the}'  pleaseil.*  as  the  pri»- 
fcssors  did  that  of  teaching  as  they  pleased. 

Among  the  fundamental  branches  of  medicine  the  study  of  anatemy 
wiis  that  which  was  now  chi«*!ly  promoted  in  (Jermany.  Even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century,  however,  man\-  students  were  coni|)e]led  to  vial 
f(f)reign  universities,  because  the  arrangements  of  those  in  Ciermaiiy  wrt* 
.so  defective.  The  French  universities  and  those  of  the  Netherlands,  par- 
ticularly Leyden,  Strassburg  and  Paris,  were  chiefly  patronized  by  German 


1.  The  (Tormaii  'KvulscluiU'"  i^  n  s<'1i4»ol  in  \vi\ioh  the  modem  languages  ami  ?i(*ifuiv« 

are  taujjiit.    iH.i 
1.  Ill  tlio  IWtuguese  university  of  Coinibni  such  was  -  and  is  still  —  the  case. 
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111  Strassburg,  Salziimun  Iroui  Lbe  year  1708  liml  tlie  sttuleuts 

iuilj  from  10  to  12  o'clock,  and  fverj  other  diiv  (k*raonstrate  in 

ie  uaditoriimi  the  dissections  made  tho  day  before    (Wieger).      In    the 

ir\y  years  of  the  century  suitable  disseetiug  rooms,  and  above  all  a  suffi- 

feni  mitnber  of  bodies,  were  wanting,  so  that  Haller  e.  g.,  in  the  year  1723 

bile  studying  under  Duvernoy  in  Tiibin^en,  wan  still  compelled  to  disseet 

liefly    dogs.     In    Leyden    tot»    anatomical     material    was   defieieiU,    and 

Ibtn us  received  only  one  body  for  dissection  annually.     I'rulrr  such  cir- 

imstances  the   greiit  Haller  looked  upon   it  as  a  special   tavor  that  this 

mous  k^acher  permitted  him,  for  a  crmsitknable  compensation,  lo  dissect 

i  the  second  half  of  the  body  that  which  Albinus  himself  had  dissected 

H>n  the  first.     Indeed  in   Paris   Haller  was  compelled  Uj  steal  Imdies  — 

4  Ui  Ily  for  his  life  when  the  theft  was  disco vere<i.     Ifottniann  in  24 

^m  was  able  to  dissect  only  20  bodies,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the 

|ffilr>~  only  one  dissection   was   made   in    Halle  annually  In  the  esistini: 

Lnatomiekammer  \     Kven   the    latter    rotmi    was    a    subject  of  dispute* 

iween  the  aniversily  and  the  majjistracy,  so  tlial  the  magistrates  claimed 

d  even  took  possession  of  it.  althou(]:h  the  university  had  paid  an  annnal 

ital  of  30  marks  and  ex|>ended  '^30  marks  nix>n  it  fcrr  rt^parrs,     Werlhof 

ates  that  in   HelmstUdt  he  and    five  other  stud«*iits  formed  a  fund  frtmi 

lich  they  contributed  to  the  burial  expeuscs  of  poor  people  in  the  city 

1  country,  in  onkr  to  obtain  permission  to  make  dissections.     He  even 

>posed  this  plan  to  the  prtifessors  for  their  i»nitat»on.     In  Prague  during 

Upod  of  twenty  years  {l<i92-171-)   only  three  dissections  were  made 

^B  are  made  now  in  a  single  day  I),  and  in  Gnttinircn.  the  ''progressive'' 

Rersiiy  nf  the  lust  century,  matters  were   no  better  until    Haller  was 

icd  there.     The  'theatrum  auaUDmicum"  (as  the  iTermari  disHecting-rooui 

s  cjdted)  founded  in  1713  in  Berlin  was  the  pride  of  the  city^  and   has 

sn  the   hobby  of  all  ordinances  rebitiuji  to  the  study  of  niedictnf*  and 

Mgry.  which  have  been  issued  since  1725.     Attendance  upon  it  was  con* 

Hly  enjoined  upon  physicians,  and  it  was  relatively  well  8Up[ilie(l  with 

TOb.     Indeed  as  early  as  1781.)  the  supply  of  suicides  and  persons  who 

4  in  the  work-houses  and  hospitals  was  so  great  that  about  20(1  bodies 

»at  the  dis|>osal  of  this  institution.  A  Berlin  professor  attJrms  that 
foreigners  li.  c.  in  the  conception  of  that  time  non-residents  of 
lasia)  came  to  Berlin  on  account  of  this  anatromicnl  theatre,  just  as  they 
to-day  for  its  institute  of  jmthological  anattuuy.  In  Vienna  such  a 
atrum  nnatomicum  was  opened  in  1718,  but  it  was  not  until  1735  that 
U.  Mannagetta  the  scion  of  a  Viennese  family  of  physicians,  was  ap_ 
ttcni  the  first  official  and  special  professor  of  atuitutuy.     Bodies,  how 

■  were  so  scarce   that  in  1741    scaiTely  a  sitigle  dissection   couhl  be 

■  while  in  Strassburg,  on  the  cxmtrary.  Job.  Jac.  8alzmann  in  1725  was 
Mto  dissect  thirty,  atid  in  17^10  even  sixty  bodies  in  a  single  winter,  and 
ides  this  to  practise  surgical  operations  uixm  the  cadaver.  Kegular 
roid^  In  dissection  were  rare,  although,  as  we  have  said,  they  took  place 
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in  Strassburg  and  were  paid  for  extra,  e.  g.  in  171)0,  20  marks  for  a  disstn^ 
lion  of  the  muscles  and  nerves.  Anatomical  demonstrations  in  the  public 
lecture-room  were  still  an  important  question,  and  in  Strassburg  10  marks 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  fiscus  for  these.  The  pix)sector  was  a  surgeon,  or 
even  a  barber.  Wiirzburg  received  its  first  theatrum  anatoraieum  at  tLe 
hands  of  the  prince-bishops  Ph.  Fr.  von  Schoonborn  fj  7 1 0-1 724)  and  Chr. 
Fr.  von  Hutten  (1724-1729).  It  was  formed  out  of  a  summer-house  of  the 
*' Juliushospitar'  and  reorganized  in  1788,  but  a  new  and  worthy  building 
was  not  inaugurated  until  1888.  In  Italy  Fontaiia  made  his  wax  prepam* 
tions  in  onler  to  use  them  for  purposes  of  instruction  instead  of  Ixxlies. 
which  were  very  scarce.  In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  where  in  its  primes 
Vesalius  had  labored,  no  dissections  were  made,  and  oven  a  sixM-ial  teacher 
of  anatomy  did  not  exist  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  century. 

In  Braunschweig  in  the  year  1780  three  thalers  were  paid  viwh  siim-s- 
ter  for  exercises  in  dissection. 

[The  English  statute  of  1540,  as  already  mentioned.  iK^nnittiHi  the 
Company  of  Surgeons  to  take  annually  the  bodies  of  four  executed  male- 
factors "A)r  anaU)mies",  and  a  similar  privilege  was  extended  to  tlie  College 
of  Physicians  by  Klizabeth  in  1565.  The  number  of  bodies  thus  legallv 
allotted  to  the  study  of  anatomy  was  incI^»ased  to  six  under  Charles  IL 
( IGOO  1G85).  Tlie  colleges  of  surgeons  and  physicians  were  thus  the  solf 
places  where  the  study  of  anatomy  could  Ik»  lawfully  pursued,  and  ai'cord- 
ingly  we  find  many  of  the  English  anatomists  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies holding  the  position  of  lecturers  on  anatomy  in  these  colleges.  Yet 
that  the  study  of  anatomy  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  the.s^'  institu- 
tions is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  e.  g.  Wharton  and  Thos.  Winston,  lioili 
professors  of  medicine  in  (iresham  College,  London,  delivereil  h*ctun*s  i>d 
anatomy  in  the  17th  century.  Neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge,  however, 
received  a  jjrofessor  of  anatomy  until  the  18th  centur\'.  —  The  ear]ie:*t 
university  in  (ireat  Britain  to  create  a  chair  of  auatom}'  was  Kdinburgb. 
where  Uolwfrt  Klliot,  who  had  lectured  u[X)n  anatomy  before  the  Coll«^ 
of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  (organized  in  lt»04»,  was  appointiMl  profe^acir 
of  anatomy  in  170.')  witii  an  annual  salary  of  t:15.  The  College  of  Sar- 
gcMjns  had  opene<1  an  analoniiral  theater  in  1607.  and  this  was  now  turned 
over  to  the  univei*sity.  In  1708  Klliot  was  allowe<l  an  assistant,  Adam 
Drummond.  who  continued  to  hold  his  position  imtil  in  1720  he  resignetl 
to  make  way  for  Alexan<ler  Monro  (Primus),  whos<'  anatomical  instruction 
soon  became  famous  throughout  Europe  and  America.  A  chair  of  anatomy 
was  also  established  in  Cambridge  in  1707.  in  the  Cniversity  of  Glasgow 
niS.  and  a  ^-lecturer  on  anatomy"  was  apiK)inted  at  Oxfortl  in  1750.  The 
Cniversity  of  Dublin  also  provided  a  chair  of  anatomy  in  1785.  Some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  anatomical  instruction  of  the  18th  centurv  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  information  that  the  83ilabus  of  the  anatomical  lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Xourse,  published  in  1748.  and  '*totam  rem  anatomicam  oom- 
ple<'tens"  comprise<l  only   2*5  lectures.  an<l  at  one  of  the  raoet  reputable 
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iialomy  in  Europe,  where  Hunter  himself  was  a  student,  the 
if&88or  was  compelled  to  demonstrate  everything  except  the  nerves, 
isels  and  bones  upon  a  single  cadaver.  The  vessels  and  nerves  were 
>WD  in  a  Itetus,  and  the  operations  of  surgery  were  demonstrutv'd  wyum  n 
t.     (H.)] 

Until  the  middle  of  the  century  the  elinjcal  method  ol  instruction  in 
toology  and  thei-apentics  was  adopted  in  Ley  den  alone.  With  the  ex- 
►tion  of  this  university,  everywhere  in  Germany  theoretical  lectni^es  upon 

itwo  subjects  were  read  from  the  manuscTipt  in  the  ancient  style,  and 
not  until  a  later  period  that  a  few  professoi's  ventured  to  lecture 
empore-  Kverywhere  the  lectures  were  dictated  to  the  studente,  and 
,o©  arose  the  expression  perpetui  dictatores  to  designate  professors, 
^physicians  were  so-called  medici  ex  commentariis,  that  is  doctors  who 

R]uired  their  knowledsrc  of  diseases  from  their  books  only.  Hence 
lie  sayintr  that  a  new  physician  must  always  till  a  graveyard  before 
50uld  actually  know  diseases,  Rarely,  and  only  as  the  result  of  special 
>is,  did  the  student  see  ambulant  or  private  patients  under  the  direction 
lis  teacher,  unless  he  practised  himself,  a  thing  which,  in  spite  of  all 
libittons,  hap[)ened  frequently  enough. 

be  earliest  ambulatory  clinic^  was  orderetl  at  Prague  in  1745, 
'Students  should  learn  to  examine,  investigate*  inspect  and  treat 
ck  in  the  Leyden  style  (praxis  exercitiva  sive  clinica  viva)/* 
clinics  tlie  |>oor  received  advice  and  medicine  gratis.  Everything 
KTanged  just  as  in  our  modern  policlinics.  This  institution,  however, 
■»d  only  one  year.  Anton  Wenssel  Kings  (graduated  1735)  was  ita 
wnt. 
<.Tlie  first  clinical  institution  in  Germany  was  organized  at  Vienna  by 

tieteu  in  the  year  1754,  and  placed   under  the  charge  of  de  Ha^n^ 
s  also  obliged  to  publish  clinical   reports.     This  clinic  was  estab< 
id  in  the  *'Biirgerspitar\  with  only  six   beds  for  men  and  the  same 

tfor  women.  All  of  these  beds  were  to  be  filled  from  the  **  Drei- 
itshospitar*  and  other  similar  institutions.  After  the  example  of 
ma  clinics  were  also  established  in  the  other  Austrian  universities,  and 
Bpe  in  !*avia  1770  under  Borsieri,  in  Prague  1781  under  Joseph  von 
Be  (1752-1785),  who  also  taught  gynaecology,  and  another  with  eight 
|Qtider  Krzowitz  in  Ofen  1777.  In  Omtingen,  Peter  Frank,  when  he 
me  professor  there  In  1784,  and  in  Jena,  Hufeland,  rendered  good  ser- 
the  introduction  of  the  clinical  method.     Towards  the  close  of  the 
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leGeroian  system  of  clinical  instnictlon  la  divided  into  1,  tiie  ordinary  hospital 
tinic ;  2.  Uie  policlhiic,  whore  the  siok  are  visited  by  the  students  itt  their  homes 
Oder  the  supervision  of  th«  professor;  3.  the  "ambulfttriry  clinic*',  wliere  the 
alien ts,  or  the  reporters  of  certain  case^^,  Dieet  at  some  determined  place,  in  which 
ie  cases  are  discussed  and  suitable  prescriptions  given  by  the  clinician.  The 
er,  Iberefore,  correspond  pretty  clotty  to  our  ordinary  eoJIege  or  dispensary 

47 
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century  Tiibingeo  received  a  clinic  with  —  four  beds.  Strassburg  did  the 
same.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  great  Joh.  Peter  Frank  desired 
animal  clinics  to  be  established  for  physicians  (besides  those  devoted  to 
human  beings),  for  the  purpose  of  studying  comparative  pathology. 

In  France  the  clinical  method  of  instruction  for  internal  diseases  was 
first  introduced  in  1780  b}'  Desbois  de  Rochefort.  [The  first  chair  of 
clinical  medicine  in  Great  Britain  was  established  in  Edinburgh  in  1741. 
with  John  Rutherford  as  its  incumbent.  A  similar  chair  was  founded  at 
Oxford  in  1780.     (H.)] 

Hospitals,  during  the  whole  18th  century,  were  in  a  verj-  bad  condi- 
tion everywhere,  so  that  "hospital  fever"  never  left  them.  In  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Paris  several  patients  were  still  allowed  but  a  single  bed.  The 
system  of  centralization  was  also  still  in  bloom,  so  that  it  was  even  re- 
tained by  Joseph  II.  in  the  ''Allgemcines  Krankenhaus'*,  which  was  sup- 
plied by,  and  composed  of,  the  17  Vienna  hospitals  existing  up  to  this 
time,  and  was  opened  Aug.  IG,  1784.  Yet  StoU  and  a  ph^'sician  named 
Fauken  pleaded  for  the  better  system,  and  the  latter  proposed  a  hospital  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  Vienna,  placed  upon  an  eminence,  surrounded 
by  gardens,  the  bnildings  to  be  only  one  stor^'  high  and  provided  with  wide 
corridors  and  doors.  Patients  sutfering  from  infectious  diseases  were  to  lie 
sheltered  in  separate  cottages  (Puschmann).  As  regards  the  expense  of  i 
hospital,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  "Allgemeines  Krankenhaus*'  claimed  an 
annual  budget  of  285,500  marks  (0000  marks  for  installations,  G280  marks 
for  the  clinical  institution  etc.).  The  first  director  until  1794  was  Qaarin, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Melly.  [Of  the  great  general  hospitals  of  LondoD. 
the  following  were  established  in  the  18th  century  :  the  Westminster  (1719). 
Guy*s  (1723),  St.  George's  (1733),  the  London  (1740)  and  Middlesex  (17451 
The  Edinburgh  Hospital  was  founded  in  173G,  and  in  Dublin  the  Jervis 
Street  Hospital  (1726),  Stevens's  Hospital  (1733),  Mercers  Hospital  (1734) 
and  the  Meath  Hospital  (175G).  These  institutions  became,  naturally,  the 
schools  of  England's  great  practitioners.  Eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons connected  with  these  hospitals  attracted  numerous  pupils,  who  were 
at  first  instructed  in  the  hospitals  themselves.  But  as  their  numbers  in- 
creased it  became  necessary  to  relieve  the  hospital  wards,  and  accordinglT 
private  institutions  for  medical  instruction  were  established  by  the  mort 
popular  teachers.  Such  was  the  origin  e.  g.  of  the  famous  Windmill  Street 
school  of  anatomy,  founded  by  William  Hunter  about  1770,  and  of  the 
private  medical  school  of  Sir  William  Blizard  and  the  anatomist  Maclauiia 
established  a  few  years  later.  The  latter  school  developed  in  1 785  into  the 
London  Hospital  Medical  School,  the  earliest  of  the  great  hospital  medical 
schools  of  London.  In  the  same  way  the  medical  school  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew s  Hospital  was  developed  in  1790  through  the  actirity,  good 
sense  and  popularity  of  the  great  Abernethy.  —  These  hospital  medical 
schools,  as  we  know,  in  the  present  century  have  quite  monopolised  the 
department  of  medical  instruction  in  England,  the  universities  of  Oxford 
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1  rarabridge    confluing  tlieir  medical  teaching  almost  entirely  to  the 
rely  theoretical  branches  of  medicine.     (H.)] 

More  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  instruction  in  the  sciences 
^ssfiry  t<i  medicine  by  the  establishment  of  botanical  gardens  and 
imical  laboratories.  This  instruction  was  given  by  the  professors  of 
dieine.  wlio  at  the  bep;inning  of  the  century  were  still  o(\en  enjinent 
^miat£,  pliy&icists  &c.  In  Vienna  e.  g.  a  chemicai  laboratory  and  botan- 
t  garden  were  opened  in  1T49,  The  same  was  the  case  in  all  civilized 
fte  except  Spain,  where  natnrally  the  natural  sciences  found  no  admis- 
n,  and  even  as  late  as  1T7'>  no  instruction  in  these  branches  was  given 
the  famous  university  of  Salamanca,  At  most,  these  sciences  were 
ght  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Aristotle,  who  was  likewise  the 
r  philosopher  tolerated,  ami  thus  pure  media* valisni  lasteil  in  Spain 
Bt  down  to  the  present  century.  Lectures  on  physicSj  botany  etc^, 
Bfi^^ded  as  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  faith.  Mineralogy  for 
^^^BriJOses  —  even  the  most  faith fnl  Christians  need  money  —  was 
S^olerated,  and  this  science  was  cultivated  in  Spain  by  the  Irishman 
kIgs*  (Buckle. )  [In  Great  Britain  botanical  gardens  were  established 
■nwrlj,  t  g.  at  Hampton  Court  under  queen  Elizabeth,  atr  Oxfoi-d  in 
*  at  Chelsea  1073*  at*  Edinburgh  1<j7G  and  the  Kew  Gardens  in  1760* 
rate  gaixlens  establisheil  by  wealthy  amateurs  in  botany  were  also 
Kons,  0.  g,  those  of  Wra.  Sheraril  at  Kliham,  of  Fothergill  at  Upton  in 
R  (17fi2)  etc. —  Professors  of  botany  were  appointed  at  Edinburgh 
70),  Cambridge  (Wl^u  Rublin  (1785)  and  Glasgow  (1818).  —  Chairs 
hemistry  were  founded  at  Cambridge  (1702),  Edinburgh  (1713),  Dublin 
m,  Oxford  (1803)  and  Glasgow  (1817),     (H/)] 

HiAtriculatiou  was  of  course  the  condition  for  the  attainment  of 
■tnic  citizenship,  as  it  is  to-day.  It  cost  for  the  nobility  a  greater  or 
(iim,  according  to  their  rank.  For  civilians  the  price  was  the  lowest, 
ixrangement  which  would  have  been  a  good  one,  were  it  not  that  they 

fiereby  stamped  as  an  inferior  class  of  academte  citizens, 
le  ceremony  of  mAtrtculation  In  tlie  LTth  century  may  be  Rpcmi  in  the  eicp^ri- 
Jobu  Evelyn  at  Leyden  in  1641,     He  writes:    *^  I  went  to  sfte  lli^ir  Colledi;^ 
fiooles,  which  art*  nothinif  extraordinary,  Htid  wb«  nmtriculated  by  the  then 
c«a  rrofess*»r,  who  first  tn  Latiiie  denrianded  of  me  where  my  kidftin^  in  the 
fim,  my  name,  age,  birth,  and  to  what  facultj'  I  uddicted  tnvself;    then  record- 
AnswefH  in  a  hooke,  he  admini.-^tered  an  oath  to  me  that  1  should  observe  the 
\Vt»  and  Mrflers  of  the  UnivfrBiiy  whiles  I  stay'd,  and  thvn  deliver'd  nie  a  ticket 
Eie  whereof  1  wan  mode  excise-free,  for  all  which  worthy   privilfpeh  and  the 
[•of  writing  he  accepted  of  a  rix*do11ar,'^     (H.)] 
ter  the  conclusion  of  the  course  of  study,  which  commonly  lasted 
ears,  the  examitiation  was  niade  by  the  professors.     The  youngest 
i>rs  asked  questions  first  for  an  hour,  and  the  Dean  closed  the  ex- 
lion.     After  this  oral  examination,  two  questtons,  the  one  on  theory^ 
bcr  oo  practice,  were  given  to  the  candidate,  who  was  allowed  24 
to  prepare  himself  for  their  discussion.     If  the  candidate  passed 
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liis  examination,  lie  was  congratulated  by  the  Dean  just  as  at  the  present 
da}'.  Next  he  was  required  to  write  a  '-dissertation",  which  was  criticised 
b}'  the  President,  after  which  a  **disputation"  and  ^'Doctorpromotioo" 
(graduation)  c1ose<l  the  scene  — just  as  now.  In  addition,  many  physiciaitf 
undertook  travels  through  Germany  for  purposes  of  study  —  these  we» 
ali^ead}*  recommended  by  Susruta  to  physicians,  in  order  to  learn  foreigD 
diseases  and  remedies  —  visiting  various  mineral  springs  and  savants  to 
acciuire  further  information.  The  wealthy  also  went  to  forcMgn  univef- 
sities,  particularly  those  of  Holland.  France  and  England.  The  North- 
(iermanswere  specially  fond  of  going  to  Kngland,  the  Soutb-<2ermaD8  t(» 
France.  [The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Kngland,  the  English  students  veir 
frequently  visiting  for  further  instruction  the  universities  of  Paris.  HoUaiu) 
and  Italy.] 

The  expense  of  a  university  course,  even  when  compared  with  oar 
present  standard,  was  not  always  trifling,  particularly  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  increased  value  of  money  at  that  time.  Heim,  indeed, 
for  a  six  years'  course  of  study,  re(|uired  only  1500  marks  ($375).  Hit 
dinner,  however,  cost  him  about  two  cents,  for  sup]K;r  he  ate  about  one 
cent's  worth  of  bread,  and  he  occupied  a  room  with  another  student  He 
was  ixx)r  to  be  sure.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  when,  on  one  occasion,  lie 
smuggled  a  |X)und  of  tobacco,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  90  marb 
($22.50).  At  Strassburg,  which  was  regarded  as  an  expensive  univcrsitv. 
Wieger  estimates  the  expense  of  a  four  3'ears'  course  at  1 750-1 7i)0  to 
3250-3500  marks  ($438-875).  The  Doctorate  alone  cost,  all  in  all,  about 
700  marks  ($175).  In  Vienna  and  other  places  the  expenses  of  the 
academic  course  were  lightened  by  the  rector,  who  gave  to  certain  students 
•'  Bettelzeugnisse  "  (begging-certificates),  which  authoriied  them  to  beg  in 
public. 

Medical  students  at  the  universities  were  not  permitted  to  fio  out  wiihoDt  ibrir 
Bcholastie  cloaks,  just  as  the  pupils  in  the  fcvmnasia  are  required  to  wear  their  studcit- 
cloaks,  while  tonla}*  the  student-uniform  is  worn  in  Russia  alone,  and  the  ancieii 
cloak  still  exists  in  Spain.  A  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  nedical  studenti  if 
given  by  the  attendance  at  Halle  in  the  days  of  Stahl  and  Hofniann.  Id  the  tint 
half  of  the  ISth  century  this  university  was  the  most  popular  of  any  in  Germanj- 
During  the  |)eriod  of  Stahl's  activity  here  there  were  altogether  b'M<  medical  studriit 
educated,  or  25  per  year.  This  number  had  been  doubled  in  the  time  of  BofnaDi. 
and  yet  it  was  very  moderate  when  compared  with  the  inundation  of  the  present  dij- 
The  little  university  of  Giessen  has  always  now  more  students  of  medicine  than  HaU^ 
had  in  the  days  of  the  famous  Hofmann ;  V'icnna  in  the  year  1880  had  more  than  9^ 
students,  Freiburg  121;  Wiir/burg  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  could  ihovit 
one  time  only  three  medical  students,  though  to-day,  a«  a  rale,  their  number  if  12# 
times  as  many ;  so  that  from  the  very  number  of  our  students  of  medicine  in  tb» 
present  day  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  internal  call  to  the  practice  of  medicine  hsi 
very  little  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  this  branch  of  science.  In  187^1880  there  Vfit 
in  Germany  3«>70  students  of  medicine;  1880-ftl,  4405;  1884-85,  71.31;  1882-83^i> 
Vienna  alone  1750!!  In  spite  of  the  trifling  number  of  students  in  the  last  eentniysi 
compared  with  the  present  day,  complaints  were  still  made  of  ioo  much  of  ft  ffid  ' 
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r  which  an  educated  proletRrint  was  ufmnfL*\  Accordingly  in  lt9I  ibr 
pt  Commission  oti  Education  (Studienhofcommissiorj)  in  Vienna  proposed  ihut 
rush  for  study  should  be  reprp^sed.  The  same  thinis  occurred  loo  «n  1(»9U,  and 
Icularly  ns  regards  medicine^  *' for  the  number  of  medici  especially  is  very  j^reat'*. 
^olE)  This  efforl  to  dissuade  young  men  from  study  wus  no  emanation  of  tl»P 
SABing  tendency  to  ?tate  oversight  of  educational  matters,  which  at  an  earlier 
>d  would  not  have  been  even  thought  of 

**  The  greatest  portion  of  the  students  belonged  too  to  the  privileged  classes  '. 
761  a  decree  was  published  in  Aasiriat  providing  that  the  sons  of  citizens  and 
nnu  should  be  admitted  to  the  universities  only  when  they  bad  manifested  a 
iftl  talent  therefor.  Even  late  in  the  IDth  century  (as  quite  generally  in  the  18th) 
thfi  electorate  of  Hesse,  permission  for  the  so  called  lower  clnsscs  lo  pursue 
8B«  of  study  was  ver^'  liinited.  Noblemen,  on  the  oiher  hand,  could  study  without 
ceremony.  Yet  the  larger  part  of  the  nobility  in  fJermany  could  scared}*  write**. 
I  Gottiiigen  even  so-called  "' PrinzencoHegieii"*  llecmres  for  jiHnces)  were  de- 
ed, *'  Princes  and  counts  are  here  separated  from  the  other  listeners"  etc*  says 
fi  (Schiller).  The  "  Privalissima",  customary  even  nt  the  present  day  for  (be 
ilords,  whose  capacity  is  defective  and  who  do  not  wifeh  to  compromise  them* 
fire  a  reminiscence  of  these  "  Prinzencollegien  ", 
That  drinkintf  and  duelling,  emigrations  of  students^  street  rows  etc,  played  a 
,  r<Me  in  student  life,  and  that,  particularly  in  the  small  universities  like  Jena 
^lessen,  the  utmost  rudeness  prevailed,  were  remains  of  mediipval  cusioms.  of 
h,  indeed,  we  still  find  exampbs  enough  at  the  present  day.  The  students,  at 
eginning  of  the  century,  still  wore  a  sword  by  their  side,  and  accordingly  duels 
rtit  at^conds  occurred  frequently  in  the  marketplaces  of  the  cities,  e.  g.  in  .leno. 
^^^le  interfered  characteristically  with  the  Latin  cry  **  Pai  I  Pax!  sub  pa^nn 
B^nis!*',  and '*Turnvater"  Jahn  relates;  "A  special  custom  prevailed  in  the 
ffic  of  dueU  in  that  day.  First  a  student  was  '*  aufgebruinmt  "  h.  e.  called  a 
imer  Jange",  blockhead  ^  then  his  cars  were  boxed,  then  he  was  sprinkled  with 
id  of  dubious  character,  next  he  had  his  face  spit  into,  and  tlie  bnnting-whip 
ed — of  coarse  with  certain  intervals — b<"fore  the  duel  proper  began.  'Jbe 
ng-whip    particularly   played   a   weighty    part,    and    unpopular    students   were 

t blessed  therewith.  They  were  assaulted  before  they  got  out  of  bed,  and  the 
I  beatiiisr  wan  soundly  administered''.  Fights  wiih  journeymen,  policemen 
i  not  lacking  —  when  our  great-grandfatherf?  studied  medicine.  "The  greater 
hose  who  attended  ihe  oniversities  devoted  the  first  part  of  their  academic 
i  lenrnin^i!  the  brutalitier^  of  their  eldi'r  comrades,  to  educating  themselv«»s  in 
noral  rOTiduct  and  to  making  themselves  at  home  in  the  leehnical  lunguntre 
Hited  by  barbarians.  The  first  half  of  the  middle  period  of  his  academic  eour&e 
imctipi^'d  by  the  youth  in  pnictising  the  lollies  iiml  mischief  which  be  had  thui 
K^and  in  its  latter  half  tlie  former  pupil  became  ihe  instructor  in  vice,  The 
Hr  academic  life  wen*  devoted  ti>  the  learned  professionK,  With  infirm  body. 
Ued  mind  and  exhausted  pur^^,  the  debauchee  now  sought  with  all  liftitfl^  to 

i^  hin  recollection  enough  of  his  instruction  to  enable  him  to  answer  the  neces- 
trstions  at  his  impending  examinntron" — an  idea  conceived  in  stupidity* 
I;  daels  and  fraeaj^es  were  an  everyday  mnlter  (Jahn's  life  of  Euler'  — all  of 
koQgh  considerably  toned  down,  still  exisrs  in  our  own  century,  —  Be^idegt  the 
*'  Landsmannscbaften  "  lat  an  earlier  ppriod  called  ''Nationa',  now  "Corps"), 
d  oliifarchically  and  despotically  by  the  "Churgirtcn",  there  originated  in  thn 
I'ntury  ^<vcalled  '*Onier8"  fin  the  style  of  tlie  Freemasons)^  e.  g.  the*  *'Mopsorden** 
^stedt  and  Gottingen  (1718).  the  *Proputriii  et  fraternilalis  amora'*  in  Erfurt 
■tnatedt,  ibe  "'Joaephinenordon*  in  Marburg,  the  "  Concordia  et  sincerrlaa**  in 
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Halle  etc.  The  members  of  these  orders  wore  special  colors  (colored  caps  acd 
ribbons)  like  the  "  liandsmannschaften",  but  were  strictly  interdicted  bj  the  officiaU 
of  the  states  and  universities. 

The  journey  to  the  university,  or  from  one  university  to  another,  was  of  courts 
made  usually  on  foot.  The  wealthy  only  made  use  of  tho  post  and  extra  post,  both 
of  which  from  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  were  not  free  from  danger  to  life.  That 
in  these  wanderintrs,  and  daring;  residence  at  the  inns,  numerous  vices  were  coo* 
tracted  is  easily  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  greater  knowledge  cf 
mankind  and  independence  of  character  were  gained.  The  student  with  his  knapsack 
and  heavy  blackthorn  for  protection  and  weapons  was  one  of  the  notable  figures  to  it 
seen  on  the  hif[hroads. 

Many  students  regarded  it  as  no  serious  offence  to  cheat  the  professors  out  of 
their  lecture  fees,  or  to  be^  for  a  reduction  in  the  same  without  any  real  necessity 
Indeed,  it  was  regarded  even  as  a  permissible  piece  of  imposition  on  the  part  of  a 
student. 

The  students'  doggerels  of  some  of  the  universities  have  pref:erved  to  us  character- 
istic views  of  student-life  in  that  da^*.     Thus 

**  Wer  von  Tubingen  kommt  ohne  Weib, 
Von  Jena  mit  gesundem  Leib, 
Von  Helmstadt  ohne  Wunden, 
Von  Jena  ohne  Schrunden, 
Von  Marburg  ungefalleii. 
Hat  nicht  studirt  auf  alien." 

"  In  Leipzig  ist  man  Tag  und  Nacht 
Auf  Madchens  Putz  und  Pracht  bedacbt ; 
In  Halle  gibt  es  viele  Mucker, 
In  Wittenberg  Kaldaunenschlucker,  (tripe-eatern) 
Nur  Jena  ist  von  diesen  frei, 
Und  setzt  es  gleich  oft  Schljigerei." 

**Schlagerei"  (Bghting),  however,  might  be  predicated  of  any  of  the  universities. 

"In  Jena  weisH  man  bursehikos  zu  leben"  etc., 

in  fact  so  "bursehikos"  (student-like),  that  dismissed  students,  af\er  hearing  tbe 
sentence  of  the  Hector,  sometimes  boxed  his  ears  and  then  fled,  in  a  wagon  alreadj 
waiting  for  them,  to  some  neighboring  territory,  where  they  escaped  panishneot. 
Or  a  "Philistine"  (i.  e.  citizen)  was  dragged  by  the  ear  to  the  marketplace,  tbfff 
compelled  to  kneel  down,  beg  pardon  and  shout  "  Long  life  to  academic  privileges!" 

That  "  Pennalism"  had  not  died  out  needs  no  special  mention,  for  even  at  tbf 
present  day  portions  of  this  system  still  exist  in  the  "Corps"  and  apf'Ociations.  Th** 
hair  of  the  ^'Brundfuchs"  was  singed  off  in  spots  with  a  lighted  paper,  after  which 
the  latter  was  extinguished  upon  his  cheek.  Drinking  matches  for  the  position  of 
'^Bierpabst"  ("boss-drinker",  perhaps  we  might  call  it^,  and  throwing  the  beaitlr, 
drunken  idiots  "into  the  chamber  of  death"  on  straw  etc.  still  contiuned.  The 
students  were  in  general  still  governed  by  the  special  university  laws,  which  were  nut 
abrogated  until  1H70. 

An  abu^e  which  has  now  di-^appeared  was  that  of  the  '*Hut8chcn'*.  This  con- 
sisted in  the  following  custom.  An  elder,  ragged  student,  with  empty  purse.  \n\M 
a  young  student,  whose  outfit  was  new.  to  exchange  clothing  and  purse  with  him.  inA 
the  request  could  not  be  refused  without  bringing  the  new  student  into  discredit  lin 
student  slang  "in  Verschis.s"  j.  There  was  al^o  a  higher  kind  of  "Scliroollistrinkrn ' 
( fr.it'^rnul  drinkin;:).  —  The   despised  and  persectited  "Deutsche  Burschenschaft' • 
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nded  si  Jeun   <m  Jane  12tb,   1815,  be^^an  tirst  to  oppose  these  oatj^rowths  of  & 

Ktis  ace,  &nd  to  reduce  life  in  the  univeriitieR  to  a  more  polished  forrn.  Ky 
li  has  nccompli^hed  lis  mm^  so  thnt  the  Germar)  medical  Mtudents  of  the 
sent  duy  would  certiiinly  he  ciLlled  gentle  Philistineff  by  their  scholastic  pre 
lessors. 

The  proresaoi-s  of  niedicinc  still  represented  in  the  jiersoQ  of  a  slogU^ 
lividunl  a  whole  row  of  brnnchea  now  provided  with  special  chairs.  At 
»t  this  Wiis  still  eornmoii  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  so  that 
^.  in  Vienna  there  were  three,  and  in  Halle  only  two,  medical  profefidors. 
ihl,  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  theoretical  medieiney  was  the 
icber  of  botany,  materiii  niedica,  dietetics,  physiology  and  the  institutes 
mediciDe^  while  Hoffmann,  who  represented  the  practical  branches,  was 
jfessor  of  physics,  chemistry,  anatomj',  surgery  and  the  practice  of 
•dtcine.  Anatomy,  surgery  and  midwifery  were  regarded  as  belonging 
pether^  and  these  branches  were  usually  allotted  to  the  professor  of  sur- 
ry.  The  latter  too  lectured  chiefly  upon  the  theory  of  surgery-  alone, 
i  Huller  himself  e.  g.  nevei  carried  a  surgical  knife,  and  never  performed 
J  smallest  surgical  operation.  In  the  later  di*cenniu  of  the  century 
sre  were,  indeed,  in  many  faculties  more  than  the  two  professors,  who 
ginally  existed  in  all  universities.  Yet  there  were  still  no  more  than 
s  three  |:»rofessors  of  medicine,  who  were  generally  created  for  the  first 
I^D  the  17th  century,  to  wit:  one  professor  of  the  theory*  of  medicine^ 
Br  the  pitictieal  branches  and  one  of  tbe  institutes.  With  these  was 
Heated  a  fourtli,  who  had  cluirge  of  anatomy  and  In^tany,  but  enjoyed 
Hiary.'  The  professors  often  did  not  lecture.  When  they  were  indis- 
led  a  notice  was  simply  posted  up  upon  the  ^^blackboard'\  "Hodie  noo 
Ituf,  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  matter,  for  the  professors,  outside 
Prussia,  were  still  independent  of  tl»e  state  (Leo).  They  were  neither 
B  such  bureaucratic  tutelage  as  in  the  stricter  oversight  exercised  at 
^^sent  ilay,  nor  were  they  so  powerful,  and  so  conscious  of  their  power 
3r  the  Htudents.  as  they  have  become  by  means  of  the  modern  system  of 
imi  nations. 

^fiAnd  whpn  ifi  the  course  ol  the  IHth  century  the  voice  of  the  iige  imperatively 
^pded  un  increase  of  the  number  of  teaehers  and  a  division  of  the  i^tibjecU  upgn 
rS^ioBtrtiction  was  pven.  tbe  existing  profeftsors  boasted  of  their  jurti  et  privileKia 


How  matters  have  clmnjfed  In  this  respect  the  followins;  statistics  will  show,  la 
ISTT  Vienna  had  in  all  t46  medical  teacher:**  including  22  mdUiHvy  professors  — 
the  result  of  ftpeclalism.  In  tiemjany  in  1S77  there  was  one  tencber  to  every  91  v 
stndents!  In  1880  there  were  hi  the  21  German  universities  a28  medical  teachers 
($8  j>er  cent,  ordinary  professors,  26  per  eent.  extraordinary^  profe-ssors  and  36  per 
cent.  'Trivatdoeenten 'Vj-  Berlin  had  36  professors  of  medicine,  I^eipzij^  i'(i, 
Munich  24,  Heid>;n>erg  (with  about  121  students  of  medicine)  21,  Breslau  20, 
lire  medical  faculties  aie  the  best  supplied  with  teachers.  That  one  man,  under 
^certain  circumstances,  accomplishes  more  than  a  j^reut  number  of  average 
teachers  -  and  what  land  can  have  at  the  same  time  only  ^or  very  mauyi 
amliient  teachers?  — is  demonstrated  by  the  example  of  Boerhaave,  lialler  and 
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quffijita  and  shoved  aside  from  their  livings  and  their  sinecures  the  professores  hooor- 
arios  or  non  decanibiles,  newly  appointed  as  teachers  of  a  new  departure.     This  state 
of  affairs  existed  in  Germany  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  in  some 
antiquated  universities  even  longer."     In  addition  to  medicine,  the  three  profeuon 
mentioned  above  lectured  upon  botany,  and  often  on  physics,  chemistry  and  natorti 
history.     "In  general  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  number  of  professor:' 
established  by  the  statutes  down  to  the  18th  century  was  amply  sufficient  to  deliver 
the  required  lectures,  since  independent  investigation  was  rare,  belief  in  the  aatbori- 
ties  demanded  in  all  things,  nnd  the  real  sciences  limited  in  extent.     But  toward* 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  appeared  the  curious  situation  that  the  three  nomiDai 
professors  in  the  faculty,  i.  e.  those  of  chemistry,  botany  and  anatomy,  neither  of  them 
knew  anything  of  these  branches.      They  also   looked  upon   instruction   in  thttt 
sciences  as  beneath  their  dignity,  and  gladly  abandoned  it  to  younger  teachers  vithoni 
any  salary;    and  as  the  latter  increased  in  mettle,  they  also  shoved  it  off"  upon 
uneducated  bath-keepers  and  apothecaries,  with  the  idea  that  the  latter  would  Dial* 
less  pretensions.     .     .     .     When  new  positions  became  vacant,  the  existing  chemiftv 
botanistft,  anatomists,  and  very  frequently  the  bath-keepers  etc.,  stepped  into  them. 
If  the  faculty   heretofore   had   often  consisted  of  Greco-German   physicians,  whn 
knew  (?)  nothing  of  nature,  now  it  consisted  not  rarely  of  experts  in  the  natoral 
ftciences,  who  knew  nothing  of  medicine  (and  the  same  thing  has  occurred  here  aod 
there  in  recent  times).    The  original  object  of  the  faculty,  to  be  a  board  of  examin- 
ation, which  it  had  up  to  this  time  fulfilled  and  was  able  to  fulfill,  was  accordinglr 
completely  undermined  and  rendered  impossible.     The  studentii  saw  well  enough  that 
they  did  not  require  to  know  those  subjects  upon  which  they  were  examined  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  examiners  knew  nothing!  of  what  the  sindents  had 
learned  from  other  teachers    ....     the  most  important  branches  which  the  time 
imperatively  demanded,  e.  g.  the   natural  sciences,   remained  utterly  (?)  neglected. 
Moreover  the  scholastic  form  of  the  examinations  of  the  IGth  century  was  no  longer 
well  adapted  to  the  object  desirt^d.     Hence  after  the  middle  of  the  iMh  century  com- 
plaints were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  we  may  read  those  of  the  one  party  in  the  lamen- 
tations of  Gruner's  nlmannc,  those  of  the  other  in  the  grumblings  of  the  Brunonians 
and  natural  philosophers.     .     .     .     But,  even  after  the  intrusion  of  new  teachers,  the 
chief  privileges  were  still  possessed  only  by  the  old  ones,  as  a  rule  now  the  member? 
of  the  faculty  so  dead   to  the  d(*mands  of  the  time.     .     .     .     The    medical   men 
opposed   the   desired   reform.<t,   chiefly  on  grounds  of  self-interest;    if  the  eff'ort  at 
imitation  and  self-preservation  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  few  teachers  of  the 
real    s('ienc<*s,    the  latter  found   suitable  quarters  in  the   ever   open   doors   of  tU 
philosophical  faculty,  already  so  heterogeneous  in  its  composition.     Thus  noneciftiie 
chanscH  d(>inaiided  by  the  time  were  able  to  isecure  a  place;    .    .    .    the  tottering  head 
could  no  lonjier  hold  the  students,  who  had  become  by  degrees  more  numerous,  more 
self-reliant,  belter  prepared  and  enlightened  l»y  the  quarrels  of  the  (professors,  aii<i 
more  indoixMident  through  the  advances  of  the  .•*tate.     .     .     Thus  these  niedia'\il 
institutions  estran<fed  themselves  more  and  more  from  the  state,  and  lotiked  intoti*' 
present  like  the  nipjiulosaurus  upon  the  creation  of  to-day." 

To  this  sad  picture  of  the  faculties  of  the  last  century,  sketchetl  by 
K.  F.  Heusinger  (1 792-1 88:J),  professor  in  Marburg,  corre8|K)niUHi  here  and 
there  the  position  and  inanagenient  of  the  (Jernian  professow.  Frederick 
William  T..  as  Joh.  Jac.  Moser  relates,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the 
university  of  Frankfoit-onthe-Oder,  nad  a  public  disputation  ou  the  8ul»- 
ject  "  Verniinflige  (ledanken  von  der  Narrheit",  prevented,  iu  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  Morgenstern.     AccH)rding  to  a  Prussian  ordinance  of 
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33  too,  the  professors  were  not  permitted  to  accept  a  call  to  another 
ice  under  penalty  of  severe  punishment.  The  same  rule  prevailed  in 
Kony  as  regards  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg,  '*  When  the  university  of 
rttingeti  was  founded,  and  the  famous  pnjfessors  Hamberger  and  Wedel 
Jena  had  accepted  the  call  extended  to  them  and  wer-e  preparing  for 
ar  departure,  an  attachment  was  issued  upon  their  properly-"  (Rohlfs. ) 
Prague  the  magistrates  let  the  college  buildings  go  U^  ruin,  so  timt  the 
kfesAors  could  onlj^  lecture  In  their  own  i-esidences.  This  w£is  as  early  as 
lb,  and  it  was  not  until  1751  that  the  buildings  were  restored.  Could 
'  other  treatment,  however,  be  expecteil  fronj  the  omnipotent  state,  when 
u  inembers  of  the  Berlin  Board  of  Health  (17U9)  reciuired  that  those 
>  died,  even  of  the  plague,  without  taking  any  rai^dicino.  shoukl  be 
iged  therefor  after  death  in  their  coffin  ? 

In  order  to  look  at  such  thinits  in  their  rij^ht  lijjht,  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
I  ceniMrj,  durinif  the  mania  for  the  universal  introduction  of  hetler  toniUli'»ns, 
ng  the  omnipotence  of  the  slate  which  prevailed  before  the  French  revoluiion 
lite  universal  assumption  of  the  most  limited  intelligence  un  the  part  of  suhjects, 
greatest  enormities  were  committed,  even  with  the  best  intentioni?.  Tht»  was 
}  by  even  distinpiiahed  rulers.  Let  us  think  only  of  Joseph  IL,  whop  in  the 
Baqr  sense  of  the  term,  was  none  too  vjiiuous,  and  who  desired  to  reform  ihe 
ttilmoHt  entirely  by  laws  and  ordinnnces:  just  as  the  Herman  en»pire  lo-day 
Bto  reform  church  matrers,  tlioui^h  they  can  be  fundamenfidly  reformed  b}*  the 
B»1one« 

Hbe  external  situation  of  the  professors,  at  least  in  Hie  more  iiu- 
ftt  univei-sities,  was  generally  not  vor}'  had,  nor  were  their  salaries  so 
'  small.  We  may  assume  as  the  avomge  for  the  North-(rerman  univer- 
10-7500  marks  ($750-1875),  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  pro- 
fees.  In  Austria  the  salaries  of  professors  were  specially  im- 
.  by  van  Swieten.  !*<*  Haen  received  1(^000  marks,  and  Frank,  at  a 
priod*  thlOO  marks-  In  the  smidlcr  universities  the  salaries  were 
btedly  bad  enough,  frequently  not  170  marks  per  annum,  and  €X- 
.  of  Buch  salaries  wer*f  to  be  frtund  even  durinjaj  our  own  century. 
m  amounts  must,  however,  be  estimated  3-5  limes  higher  than  at  the 
H  day,  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  money  at  that  [:»eriod.  The 
■rsity  professors  were*  reckoned  amoncj  the  so-called  state  officials- 
£k  not  in  the  highest  class  of  tiiese.  even  if  they  were  also  physieians- 
aary.  a  thing  which  was  more  frequently  the  case  in  the  last  eentur>' 
the  present  day.  It  makes  a  patriarchal  impression  upon  us,  how- 
fhen  we  read  the  domestic  calculation  of  the  first  (lernian  professor 
i*ry  given  Indow,  and  see  fn^ni  it  that  he  was  compelled  at  the  close 
of  his  knowledge,  probably  to  obtain  more  readily  the  fultlliment 
f  modest  wishes.  Living  U>o,  at  least  in  Ni»rth-(Jerrnany,  was  rela- 
jean  Thus  Zimmcrmann  e.  g.  comjHilrd  that  he  would  require  GOOn 
inually  in  Hanover^  and  Werlhof  reminded  llallen  when  the  latter 
lied  to  Berlin,  that  with  the  demands  made  in  that  city  for  domeBlic 
fements  etc,  TnOU  marks  would  not  go  very  far     The  average  Ger- 
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man  professor  of  that  day  was  generally  compelled  to  be  satisfied  if  he 
was  able  to  procure  a  simple  living  for  his  family,  to  beget  and  bring  op 
his  children  and  pa}'  for  his  books.  The  scanty  lecture-fees  resulting  from 
the  small  number  of  the  students  did  not  much  improve  the  matter  (we 
read  a  good  deal  of  the  sale  of  degrees,  the. fabrication  of  dissertations  and 
corruption  in  the  examinations),  although  the  fee  for  a  course  of  lectures 
was  sometimes  half  as  much,  sometimes  quite  as  much,  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
the  value  of  money  (at  least  three  times  as  much  then  as  now)  most  also 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Accordingly  the  German  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  that  day,  quite  in  contrast  with  many  medical  and  other  professors 
of  the  present  time,  made  ver}-  little  out  of  bis  scientific  knowledge,  while 
in  foreign  lands  genuine  mountains  of  gold  were  at  the  beck  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who  died,  or  might  have  died,  very  wealthy.  When  e.  g.  Morgagni 
received  5000  marks ;  when  van  Swieten  was  offered  a  salary  of  20,000 
marks  in  England;  when  Boerhaave,  who  received  at  first  a  salary  of 
850  and  then  of  1700  marks,  by  his  private  practice  made  millions,  and 
when  the  more  considerable  French  and  English  phj'sicians  acquired  veiy 
respectable  fortunes  in  the  same  way,  we  hear  nothing  of  this  sort  regard- 
ing German  professors ;  but  we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  took 
students  to  boaix],  wrote  books  which  paid  them  very  badl}',  made  trans- 
lations or,  like  even  Stahl  and  Hofi'mann,  drove  a  trade  in  proprietary 
remedies.  Kurt  Sprengel,  as  ordinary  professor  in  1795,  received  174 
marks,  and  subsequently,  when  he  taught  several  branched,  450  and  120O 
marks.  All  other  countries,  however,  were  richer  than  poor  GermaDy. 
ravaged  during  the  17th  century  by  the  dreadful  Thirty  Years*  War  and  the 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.  waged  by  his  incendiary  generals  Louvois,  Turenae. 
M^lac  and  others,  and  in  addition  defrauded  on  the  Rhine  in  particular  of 
her  prosperity-  and  her  free  development.  And  it  was  not  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  that  the  traces  of  this  suffering  (not,  however, 
the  unpractical  nature  of  the  Germans)  became  somewhat  obliterated. 

When  Heister  was  about  to  be  called  to  GOttingen  he  wrote  as  foltows: 
-In  GOttingen  everything  is  more  expensive  than  in  Helmstadt.  There s 
cord  of  wood  costs  4  thaler,  in  HelmsUidt  only  one  thaler  and  12  good 
groschen  ;  I  consume  50  cords  of  wood  annuall}',  so  that  wood  alone  woold 
come  100  tbuler  dearer.  Again  most  kinds  of  meat  cost  there  18  pfennige 
to  2  good  groschen,  while  in  Helmstiidt  they  cost  only  12  pfennige,  which 
stands  to  me  for  an  increased  exj^ense  of  50  thaler.  Moreover  beer  ss 
well  as  rye  is  more  expensive  there  than  here,  and  thus  I  should  be  as  well 
oH'with  my  salary  here,  as  with  one  of  1000  thaler  there.  I  beg  leave  t«> 
comm<^nd  these  reasons  to  the  consideration  of  his  Excellency  Herr 
Miinchausen,  in  onler  to  determine  whether,  by  reason  of  these  circam- 
stances,  the  salary  cannot  be  increased  a  few  hundred  thaler.  I>oubtle«» 
another  professor  can  he  procured  in  my  stead,  but  I  will  wager  that  one 
cannot  be  easily  obtained  equal  to  me  in  anatomy,  surger>*  and  botan\, 
besides  the  chief  branches  of  medicine ;  still  less  one  superior  to  me'*  — 
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a1  Heister  retnaiDed  at  Ht?linsUull !  [It  may  be  inferred  too  that  ia 
igland.  at  least  during  the  early  portion  of  the  18th  century,  the  salaried- 

medical  teachers  were  by  no  means  magnificent.  Thus  when  in  1677 
&  lecturers  of  the  botanical  garden  in  Ediiibnrgh  were  organized  into  a 
allege,  James  Sutherland  as  president  of  the  new  college  received  a 
lary  of  £20,  and  in  1705  Robert  Elliot,  the  first  professor  of  anatomy  of 
^  college^  was  paid  by  the  city  authorities  the  noble  sum  of  £  15  an- 
ally !  This  too  almost  at  the  period  when  Mead  waB  making  a  magnifi- 
m^rtune  by  his  private  pmctice  !     (1L)| 

^■lat  unanimity  was  often  wanting  among  the  professors,  and  that,  on 
^eontrary,  vanity,  envy  anil  strife,  abuses  regarding  degrees,  tbe  accept- 
se  of  girts  etc.,  prevailed  in  many  places,  should  not  be  surprising,  since 
lilar  things  have  been  mentioned  {often  unjustly)  even  in  our  own  day. 

t  it  is  surprising  that  it  was  eonsidered  wise  to  insert  a  special  para- 
jOh  on  this  subject  in  the  statutes  of  the  faculty.     (See  paragraph  8 

I 

^VATtT£H  OF  THE  MeDR  AL  FacL'LTY  OP  FraNKFOET-ON-THE-QDER 
^B  I  ROM  TTIE  YEAR  1769, 

^m  Each  ordiimrr  profegsor,  when  newly  Appointed,  shall  on  his  Admission  pay 
^Ber  and  luke  un  oath  not  lo  deviate  from  the  stntutes. 

2,     After  reception  into  the  FatniUy  he  shull  not  thare  in  its  emolumenti,  until 
MM  himself  li^ld  Ipctures  nnd  demonatrations  in  bis  official  cnpacily. 

tFor  the  examinaiiotis  and  iinnnul  i^raduaftun^  the  candidates  shall  pny  48 
rian  or  Dutch  ducntK  (abutit  $2  00  each),  and  one  thaler  for  the  Ktamped  parch- 
Of  this  sum  15  ducats  and  18  groschen,  or  42  thaler,  fthall  he  divided  equally 
the  memberfsof  the  Faculty,  who  are  not  Deans.  The  remainder  of  the  money 
1  be  retained  h}'  the  Dean;  wherefore,  however^  he  ahtne  fshall  pay  all  cxf>en8ea 
!pt  the  printing  of  the  dissertation,  e.  ^,  tlio^^e  for  the  royal  contirmaiion«  for  I  he 
iry,  for  the  secrfturj,  for  the  servants  of  the  iini%'er*iity  etc, 

4.     When  the  FacuUy  shall  voluntarily  remit  s-ome  of  the  expense  to  acandtdate, 
he  done  in  accordance  with  the  iinanimou»  views  of  the  two  professors^  and 
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till*  Doctors'  Oath  was  administered  wltti  ancient  solemnlt>%  that  Ininquets 
?tc.  foll6wed,  need  only  be  ment'umcd.  (iraduiition  to4ik  place,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  at  the  present  day  ;  thi*  solemn  march  of  the  can- 
lidaU^s  headed  by  the  mace-bearers,  with  tbe  '*  Paran>mphen '*  ^boys  wlUi 
liuhted  caudleH)  at  tbe  side  tbe  iattt-r  now  omitted)  carrying  tlie  insignia  of  tbe 
loctor  (hat  »?lc.  i ;  beliind^  the  professors  nccoi ding  to  rank  in  tlie  *'>;oose-nuircir\ 
with  tbe  Dean  at  their  head.  The  Dean  theu  UK»k  the  upper  seat  In  the  double 
»ulpit,  the  candidate  the  lower,  wbile  servnnts  bcaiing  maces  stood  on  either 
tide*  After  the  reading  of  the  •'Oatti*'  the  maces  were  crossed  and  the  oath 
administered  lo  the  candidate,  who  bi*Id  bis  forefinger  npon  the  mace.    Fh'st 

Iue  a  disputation  in  tlie  presence  c»f  all  tin'  mrdical  land  other)  professoi-s,  and 
which  the  students  ralseil  objections.  '1  be  diploma  with  it-s  seal  etc,  followed, 
eertain  univer^Uies  tbe  oath  contained  theoblipition  that  the  physician  should 
It  care  that  tbe  patient  sliou hi  receive  the  sacrament,  a  claiise  reintiodueed  In 
he  Roman  ('atbolic  university  of  Lonvaiu  in  1880  i**eos  qui  »iuarto  die  raovlM> 
Ui  decumi)unt,  nioniturum  est,  itt  rebus  suis  spiritualibus  et  temporallbus 
Idcsnt,") 
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«hall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  24  thaler,  of  which  two  thirds  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
Dean  and  one  third  from  the  other  professor. 

o.  Of  all  other  emolument*,  except  those  resulting;  from  legacies  (which  accrve 
•to  the  Dean  only),  two  thirds  shall  go  to  the  Dean  and  one  third  to  the  other  col- 
leagues, e.  g.  the  honorarium  fur  medical  decisions,  public  certificatejt. 

6.  The  candidates  for  the  summi  honores  are  received  into  our  Fncultv. 

7.  When  an  opinion  is  requested,  the  Dean  shall  present  the  question  to  tbe 
meeting  of  the  Faculty,  give  his  own  vote,  demand  that  of  his  colleagues,  and  draw 
-up  the  opinion.     If  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  the  Dean  gives  the  casting  rote. 

8.  All  disputes  should  be  avoided,  and  not  referred  either  to  the  king,  the  min- 
ister or  the  Curator,  in  order  that  our  Faculty  may  escape  disgrace. 

0.  In  witness  whereof  follow  the  signatures  of  us  two,  who  constitute  the  afore- 
said Faculty. 

Done  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  June  15,  1769. 

Carthauskr.  Hartmaxx. 

(1704-1769),  professor  of  anatomy, 
botany  and  chemistry,  and  an 
important  pharmacologist. 

The  Faculties,  all  whose  actual  power  slipped  away  during  the  18th 
•century,  formed,  as  at  an  earlier  period,  a  supreme  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  judicial  authorities  and  the  ph3*sici.  From 
them  '^Superarbitrien"  or  supreme  judgments  were  sought,  and  in  the  follow- 
•ing  extract  we  find  a  very  notable  example  of  one  of  these  judgments. 

ATTESTATr.>l  MkDICI  ET  CniRrRCJORU.M  AND  SirPERARBITRIL'M 
OF  THE  FaCI  LTY 

concerning  a  maid-servant  who  died  suddenly  after  having  tlown  into  a  passion  with 
her  fellow-servant,  and  having  on  the  same  day  received  from  the  latter  some  sharp 
blows  upon  the  ear. 

The  I'hysicus  med.  Dr.  Christoph  Siegmund  Astmaun  and  the  snrgeons  Andreas 
Slntius  and  Joh.  VVilh.  Winckolniann  had  testified  from  the  results  of  the  post  morten 
examination  —  musculus  crotapiiites  uninjured  by  the  blows  upon  the  ear,  hence  th^ 
cranium  was  not  removed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pylorus  stomachi  all  stained  yellow: 
the  intestinum  ileon  and  jejunum,  one  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  mesenterium,  together 
with  the  intestinum  rectum,  all  brown  and  black;  within  the  intestine  were  hardened 
fusees,  which  in  consequence  of  the  great  inHummntion  could  not  he  discharged  and 
there  was  also  great  obstruction  in  the  (urinary)  bladder;  in  the  cavity  fnfi mi  Tentri 
was  a  bloody,  partly  watery  and  slimy  matter;  the  stomach  was  entirely  empty  fro" 
vomiting,  and  the  tunica  infima  quite  Hlle<l  with  black  spots  and  grainft  —  thtt  it 
should  be  concluded  "'  that  the  abilomen  had  been  injured  by  kicks  and  blows,  if  not 
with  sharp  or  poisonous  things,  and  that  gangrene  as  well  as  sphacelus  had  ensued'*  etc 
The  juristic  faculty  now  demanded  a  Nuperurbitrium  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in 
Frankfort,  and  the  latter  decided  "  that  in  consequence  of  tho  wordy  dispute  iD<i 
passion  an  effusion  of  bile  and  severe  colic  had  ensued  (especially'  as  the  decessed. 
the  day  after  the  wrangle,  had  complained  of  a  tearing  and  cutting  sensation  and  kid 
vomited,  had  become  obstructed  there'oy,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  quarrel  hid 
complained  of  chilliness,  hud  been  also  before  this  a  sickly  person,  had  used  gin^ 
and  brandy,  had  consulted  no  physiviun,  drunk  cold  "  Dumper'  or  small-beer,  eateo 
cabbage.  tak«>n  cold  etc.),  that  then  the  affectum  colicum  had  been  irritated  and 
under<;one  an  exacerbation,  and  that  finally  ab  acrimonia  bilis  caiiKtica  not  only  th** 
interna  ventriculi  tunica  had  beeome  eroded,  but  together  with  the  pylorus  etc.  had 
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^en  on  irangrene,  a5  the  onljr  result  of  which  spoedy  death  E&ufit  fcillow.  This  our 
tinion,  fixed  and  grounded  in  arte  medica,  we  contirm  with  our  stfcnaturc  and  the 
1^1  of  the  Fftcuhj.  F'raiikfort-on'the-Oder,  May  29,  172IC  In  thift  decision  the 
nical  view  defended  bj  the  Faculty  againitt  the  coltegium  medicum  completely 
&ved  its  superiority  over  the  purely  anatomtcAt  explanation,  ns  has  been  the  case 
t  since  this  period.  Thus  this  decision  hug  a  certain  value  for  the  present  d»y» 
lich  in  mnny  respeet.*  detenda  vifwg  almilar  to  those  of  the  ph>sicuj3  Aatmnnn. 

^Td  France  thi*  18  Faculties — the  meiUcnl  facult)  at  Puris  up  to  this 
^konsisted  of  only  four  profesaorB  who  were  chosen  by  lot  every  two 
are,  and  ficcordingly,  under  certain  circumstances,  exclmnged  positions, 
lile  the  medical  faculty  of  Strassburg  had  only  tliree  professors  —  were 
olisbed  by  vote  in  1T92  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  not  until  1794),  and 
thoir  place  was  established  the  Kcole-systeni . 

The  *' democratic"  institution  of  the  "Cont»otira  public'  was  introduced  as 
iOW«:  1,  Concours  for  the  "Externat"  in  the  hospitals;  2,  Concours  for  the 
iterimt**;  3.  Concours  for  the  position  of  boHpita^ph3'sician;  4.  for  the  position 
irofeajior  agrege  (assistant  or  extraordinary  professor) ;  5.  The  position  of  ordinary 
fessor.  now  assigned  by  the  Minister  of  Instruction  with  t!ie  aid  of  the  Faculty, 
I  aho  given  by  concours  at  that  time,  and  nirain  aft«?r  the  revolution  of  July  until 

restoration  of  the  Second  Empire,  The  title  of  "Doctor"  was  abolished  and 
t  of  **  officier  de  sante**  alone  employed.  The  former  title  was,  however,  re- 
oduced  in  180R,  though  the  latter  has  also  irt?en  retaiiie<l  until  the  present  day  to 

Ete  an  inferior  class  of  physicians      Evidence  of  preliminar3'  education  was 
Practice  was  to  be  entirely  free   without  the  necessity  of  any  preceding 
ation  or  diploma.     The  latter  was  restored  in  1803.     Of  course  the  Bourbons, 
r  the  banishment  of  Napoleon  I.,  or  after  1821.  abolished  the  concours  eto. 

Ehe  earlier  arrangemetit  by  which  the  students  also  gave  iiistructiou 
ger  existed,  Iti  fact  this  had  gradually  outlived  its  usefulness  even 
he  17th  century  Accordingly  the  prclitJiiuary  grades  of  Baecalaureus 
Licentiate  were  graduaily  combined  with  the  final  grade  of  Doctor, 
jke  place  of  the  former  appeared  the  peculiarly  German  institution  of 
■fiatdocenten'\  Still  neither  the  number  nor  the  longevity  of  the  Utter 
nearly  so  great  as  at  the  present  day,  as  may  be  readily  inferred  from 
limited  number  of  professorial  positions.  Thus  e.  g.  Reil  was  a  private 
^hor  for  only  a  shori  time  before  he  became  ordinary*  professor  Heuee 
^Prlvatdocenteu"  of  weak  mind  or  character  were  not  yet  placed  in  a 
osition  requiring  them  t^j  proclaim  the  fame  of  their  superior  pro- 
'in  order  to  finally  secure  his  place^  nor  as  *^ candidates^'  to  fawn  u|Jon 
Superiors  and  seek  recruits  among  their  inferiors,  or  to  marry  spinster 
Iters  in  order  to  secure  their  future  career.  Many  teachers,  immedi- 
Fsfler  the  conclusion  of  their  studies,  stepped  into  the  position  of  an 
\  professor,  or  practised  either  in  a  uuiversity  city  or  elsewhere  until 
from  this  position  to  a  professorship.  In  this  method  hospital  prac- 
>uld  not  become  the  predominant  style,  and  the  teachers  needed  to 
bll -schooled  practitioners,  not  simple  savants  or  experimental  thera- 
Ists.     What  we  now  call   the  venia  legcndi   was  still  included  in  the 
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The  Latin  language  was  still  generally  employed  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction, at  least  by  the  professors  of  medicine,  while  most  of  the  surgeom 
lectured  in  German.  [As  alread}'  mentioned,  Cullen  was  the  first  professcir 
in  Great  Britain  to  deliver  his  lectures  in  the  English  language.  This  was 
about  1770.     (H.)] 

It  was  in  this  century  too  that  the  profession  of  the  physician  became 
for  the  first  time  substantial!}'  a  secular  one,  inasmuch  as  the  priests  now 
gradually  withdrew  entirel}'  from  it,  and  only  a  few  isolated  individaals 
devoted  attention  publickly  to  lithotomy  at  most. 

In  the  place  of  clerical  physicians,  now  entirely  excluded  from  ordi- 
nary medical  practice,  the  18th  century  introduced  Jewish  pb^'sicians  as 
fully  authorized  and  active  members  of  the  class  of  medical  practitionen. 

This  movement  bej^an  in   France  in  the  year  1791,  when  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  whatever  their  position  or  religious  belief,  wai 
decreed,  and  spread  thence  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century  over  the  whole  civiliztd 
world,  thoui^h  even  today  it  is  not  carried  out  thorou>;hly  to  its  final  and  lojrical 
result;).     Heretofore  the  Jews  had  enjoyed  only  such  rights  as  were  granted  them  bv 
favor  or  as  a  privilege.     In  Berlin  e.  g.  they  were  allowed  to  enter  and  leave  the  citj 
by  one  gate  only,  and  they  might  be  expelled  at  any  hour.     In  most  cities  they  lived 
in  Ghettos,  were  permitted  to  transact  only  monetary  and  other  usurious  branches  of 
ba^^iness,  and  of  studies  that  of  medicine  alone  was  allowed  them  on  the  receipt  of 
special  permission.     They  spoke  a  Hebrew-German  jargon,  could  not  write  German, 
and,  indeed,  were  forbidden  to  learn   how  to  write  it  by  the  rabbis  under  penalty  of 
excommunication.     In  Germany  .Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-178ri)  was  the  pioneer  in 
the  introduction  of  an  actual  German  Judaism.     Even  under  Frederick  the  Great  tbe 
Jews  on   marrying  were  still  compelled  to  purchase  porcelain  from  the  royal  irano- 
factory  ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to  select  for  themselves,  but  they  must  let  some  one 
allot  it  to  them.     Thus   Mo>es  Mendelssohn  e.  g.  wufk  compelled  to  buy  20  life-fizfd 
porcelain   monkeys,   which  are  preserved  as  memorials  in   the  family  down  to  the 
present  day.     Jewish  physicians  were  now  also  permitted  to  treat  Chri8tians  <u. 
indeed,  they  were  in   many  places  during  the  Middle  Ages),  while  in  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  modern  era  the  practice  of  medicine  was,  as  a  rule,  allowed  ibfo 
only  among  their  fellow-believers.     Among  the  latter  there  was  always  one  physiciai 
in  each  city.     Educated  Jewish  physicians  were  few  in  numoer  and  exceptional  in 
the  so-called  modern  era,  since  attendance  upon  the  universities  was  ordinarily  fo^ 
bidden  them,   though  as  we  know  it  was  permitted  in  Salerno,  Montpellier  etc.    !■ 
Austria  the  prohibition  of  university  education   to  Jews  was  not  removed  until  t^ 
time  of  Joseph  II.,  and  Beer  in  17S9  was  the  first  Jew  who  graduated  in  that  kingdon. 
--Durin)j[  the  Middle  .\ges  the  Jewish  physicians  very  frequently  attained  considertble 
wealth,  as  e.  g.  the  Jewish  physician  Jacob  of  Strassburg,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Mainii 
the  lUh  century,  who  paid  a  tax  of  53  marks  annually,  a  sum  equal  to  at  leart  ^ 
mirk.s  at  the  present  day.     He  was  accordingly  reckoned  in  that  day  aniooit  tboK 
who  paid  the  highest  taxes  in  Frankfort,  and  in  this  f^ame  list  were  fourteen  of  tbc 
sixteen  Jewish  families  who  resided  in  Frankfort  in  that  century.     The  Jews  eigorc^ 
the  sole  right,   however,  of  letting  money  upon  interest,  a  business  regarded  in  tbe 
Middle  Ages  as  unchristian,  though  no  longer  so  considered.     The  rate  of  intereftst 
that  period  was  often  very  high,  even  as  much  as  200  percent.     In  1667  em  tbe 
most  skilful  Jewish  physicians  were  prohibitod  from  practice,  and  it  it  said  vkw  » 
cert  iin  Herr  Hirsch,  a  regularly  gra<hiated  Jewish  physician,  in  conaequeiice  of  bit 
rare  experience  and  skill  sought  to  pass  toll-free  throughout  the  whole  land  of  WUitCB* 
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rff  —  a  refdon,  which,  as  the  result  of  historic  propagation,  has  remained  down  to 
ft  present  day  the  home  of  numerous  "  Zionswachter"  (iruards  of  Zion)  —  "nil  the 
srior  protested  with  the  greatest  vehemence  against  this  privilefi:e,  dcelarinjr  it  would 
better  to  die  with  Christ,  than  to  be  cured  by  a  Jewish  doctor  with  the  aid  of  the 
ril"  (Laromert). 

Throughout  the  whole  ceutur}*  too  ph3'8ician8  were  everywhere  care- 
II3'  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  physicians  proper  (medici  puri),  who 
idied  for  four  years,  and  surgeons,  who  were  instructed  for  two  or  three 
an.  Both  classes  possessed  very  distinct  privileges,  and  it  was  not 
itil  quite  the  close  of  the  century  that  this  distinction  was  somewhat 
laxed. 

The  so-called  higher  and  highest  classes  did,  indeed,  look  upon  the 
lysician  as  a  kind  of  servant  —  they  and  the  rich  financiers,  merchants, 
id  such  like,  do  the  same  thing  to-day  —  and  of  this  even  the  famous 
lysicians  Zimmermann  and  Ileim  complained.  The  former  said  '*  The 
dies  who  have  sippe<l  coffee  with  George  TI.  are  of  the  opinion  that  I 
loald  be  at  their  command  as  I  am  required  to  be  at  that  of  the  king 
Unself",  and  Heim  left  his  position  with  the  princess  Amalie  (well  known 
uoagb  Trenck's  fate),  who  in  return  for  an  annual  salary  as  her  physician- 
Mrdinary  of  600  marks,  felt  at  liberty  to  treat  him  like  a  niscal,  a  piece 
I  impertineDce  which  his  energetic  and  democratic  nature  would  not  en- 
The  better  class  of  physicians  accordingly  respecteil  themselves  in 

'  profession,  and  thus  extorted  finall}'  a  more  complete  respect  on  the 
■It  of  the  laity  than  has  ever  been  the  case  either  before  or  since. 

Professors  were  often  the  physicians-in-ordinary  of  princes,  as  c.  g 
tohl,  Hoffmann,  Hufeland,.de  llat'*n  and  others. 

In  imitation  of  the  French  court,  whose  king  jxisscssed  a  faculty  of 
^fsidans  —  48  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries  etc.,  of  whom  the  first 
^mdinary  physicians  were  required  to  be  present  when  the  king  arose 
IBCitlie  morning  ^  almost  every  prince  of  any  importance  had  a  little  squad 
llfhysidans-in-ordinary.  For  the  supply  of  this  class  the  court-pln'sicians 
feoftnedici)  were  held  in  reserve,  and  the  office  of  the  latter  was  frequently 

liy  titalar  and  honorary,  something  like  our  court-confectioner  an<l 

^tailor.     Wichmann  e.  g.  was  a  court-physician  without  salary  for  23 
The  salar}'  of  the  physicians-in-ordinary  was  usually  nc»t  very  high. 

'  Frank,  as  ordinary  physician  of  the  bishop  of  Si>eyer,  n^ceived  1H70 
I  a  house  and  board  free,  2000  litres  of  wine  and  2200  kilos,  of  corn. 

I  earlier  period  he  received  as  court  physician  of  Haden  a  salary  of 

I  Barks  and  the  title  of  ^-Ilofrath".    On  the  other  hand,  he  rrceivod  from 

where  he  was  for  a  long  time  imperial  physician-in-ordinary,  a 

i  of  9600  marks.     Famous  physicians  served  to  increase  the  glory 

mbr  lords,  and  thus  the  latter  vied  with  each  other  in  secniring  the 

ym  of  such  physicians  by  the  offer  of  fixe<l  salaries.     The  brilliant 

Bsa  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  was  of  course  able  to  outbid  all  other 
,  even  in  the  pay  of  her  physicians.     For  instance  she  had  Zim- 
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mermann  offered  a  salary*  of  30,000  marks,  and  on  one  occasion  paid  Dims- 
dale  for  some  successful  inoculations  40,000  marks  for  travelling  expenses. 
200,000  marks  as  an  honorarium,  a  pension  of  10,000  marks  for  life,  and 
conferre<l  upon  him  the  title  of  physician-in-ordinar}*  and  a  barony  to  boot. 
The  frugal  Joseph  IT.  too  gave  doctor  Guerin,  who  three  days  before  his 
death  had  come  to  a  consultation  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  an  honorarium  of 
171,000  marks  and  also  conferred  upon  him  a  barony.  Of  course  these 
were  exceptional  cases,  but  they  prove  how  medical  services  were  estimated 
in  comparison  with  preceding  times.  Ordinary  physicians  too  during  the 
last  century  not  rarely  attained  very  great  influence  upon  the  course  of 
medical,  and  indeed  of  general,  culture,  and  they  generally  euiplo^-etl  this 
influence  in  a  laudable  way.  We  may  refer  for  examples  to  Werlhof,  van 
Swieten,  E.  Conr.  Hoi tzendorff  (1088-175 1),  GOrcke,  and,  with  some  limitdi- 
tions,  to  Brambilla  and  others,  who  must,  therefore,  be  classed  among  the 
reformers  of  the  medical  profession  in  Germany. 

Some  of  them  had  great  influence  upon  the  formation  of  medicad 
colleges  and  medical  ordinances.  The  latter,  although  they  laid  the  basis 
for  an  excessive  tutelage  over  physicians,  were  generall}-  wholesome,  and. 
indeed,  at  that  i)eriod  even  a  necessity,  in  order  to  eradicate  quickly  and 
thoroughly  the  disorders  descended  from  earlier  times  and  the  mischiefe 
of  medievalism.  It  was  these  ordinances  chiefl}*  which  helped  to  firee  the 
medical  profession  from  excrescences  and  practitioners  without  any  voca- 
tion for  their  business,  and  they  were  directed  in  the  most  outspoken  war 
against  these  particularl}',  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  tutelage  of  physicians 
proper.  It  was  undoubtedl}-  a  bad  feature  of  these  ordinances  that  they 
did  not  follow  quickly  enough  the  development  of  new  relations,  and  did 
not  conform  quickly  enough  to  varying  conditions  and  the  changing  spirit 
of  the  age.  Accordingly  they  resulted  in  preserving  the  existence  of 
antiquated  conditions,  and  thus  became  a  drag  upon  the  development  of 
the  relations  of  the  medical  profession.  More  especially  they  oocasicNied 
phj'sicians  to  remain  in  a  material  point  of  view  behind  the  other  pro- 
fessions,  and  were  an  actual  detriment  to  them. 

The  following  medical  ordinances  made  their  appearance  :  a  renewal 
of  the  medical  edict  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  which  appeared  io 
Prussia  in  1725  with  the  old  rate  of  fees;  the  '^Generale  wegen  RelP^ 
dirung  der  Gebrechen  im  Medicinalwcsen'*  of  the  electorate  of  Saxoor 
1768  ;  a  renewed  medical  ortlinanos  for  Hesse- Darmstadt,  1767;  "InBtnl^ 
tion  fiir  Physiker  in  Preussen",  1776 ;  an  ordinance  for  Westphalia,  1784, 
Hanau  and  Switzerland,  1785,  Baden  1793,  Hesse-Kassel  1778,  Lipp^ 
Detmold  1789,  D-mark  1798,  Hungary'  1786,  Sweden  1756  etc.  etc.;  it 
fact  there  were  as  many  ordinances  as  there  were  petty  states,  and  by  Ihcs 
the  coup  dc  grace  was  finall}*  administered  to  that  liberty  of  emigntios 
which  had  heretofore  prevailed  among  physicians.  Prussia,  which  took  the 
lead  in  all  bureaucracy  and  in  1725  was  the  first  to  introdaoe  examinatkMi 
by  the  state,  made  the  beginning.     The  laity  were  preridemis  ef  lAc  k 
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in  order  to  g,ivo  the  rcadiM'  an  insight  into  the  st^le  and  spirit  of  these  ordinances 
1  the  divisions  of  the  profession  ut  this  period,  we  introduce  the  Prussian  medical 
ict  of  1725. 

General  Medical  Edict  and  Ordinance,  revived  Sept.  27,  1735. 

The  College  shall  consist  of.  and  be  supplied  hy,  our  acting  Hof-Rathen.  Ijcib- 
4  Hof-Medici  here  in  Berlin  with  tht'  Physicus  ordinurius  and  the  oldest  practi- 
mer^  of  our  residences.  .  .  .  Our  Leib- and  General-Chirurgus  also,  as  well  as 
ir  court-apothecary  and  two  of  the  most  skilful  surgeons  of  the  guild  in  this  place 
fed  two  experienced  apothecaries  shall  be  received  as  assessors. 

Id  every  province  there  .shall  be  u  Collegium  medicum,  consisting  of  a  Kriegs- 
■d  Domiinenrath  as  a  directorium,  two  medici.  two  chirurgi  and  two  apothecaries, 
•fco  shall  examine  conjunctim  all  surgeons,  apothecaries,  bath-keepers  and  mid- 
H»Cs  in  that  province.  No  medicus  shall  bo  admitted  who  has  not  taken  his  cursum 
iBatoiiiicam  in  the  theatram  anatomicum  at  Berlin,  and  no  apothecary  who  has  not 
■•de  his  processus  pharmaccutico-chimicos  at  the  same  place.  (State  instead  of  a 
■nUj  examination).  These  c(»lleges  shall  maintain  communicati(m  with  the  superior 
Aflegium  in  Berlin. 

The  Medici 
B  exhorted  to  concord  among  themselves,  and  arc  sworn  to  treat  the  poor  gratis. 
*j  are  expe<*ted  to  live  honorably  and  temperately,  in  accordance  with  the  noble 
Kftture  entrusted  to  their  care,  should  not  be  envious  of  each  other,  and  least  r>f  all 
l^ine  and  depreciate  oach  otbor.  and  in  consultations  they  must  come  to  an 
^Bement. 

The  Physici  in  the  country  and  cities  must  i)rf'scnt  thomsi*lves  in  Berlin  :ind 
Kplete  a  cursum  medico-practicum,  take  the  cursum  anatoniicum.  and  may  not  be 
*^  until  the}*  have  passed  their  examination  (Phj'sicatse.xamon ). 

1*he  treatment  of  internal  diseases  belongs  t(»  the  approved  medici nic  doirtures 
••;  on  the  other  hand  the}*  are  not  allowed  to  di.spense  medicines.  Private  arcana 
'^iNnedta  specifica  of  a  physician  must  bo  first  tested,  and  may  then  be  sold  in  the 
^QiAcies  for  a  reasonable  prico  or  prescribed  for  his  patients  b}'  the  physician. 

In  remote  or  small  places  whore  no  medicus  can  subsist,  the  surgeons  or  apothe- 
K^«  may  treat  cases  of  internal  disease  which  occur,  but  must  not  administer 
^trfnl  drugs.  They  must  avoid  purgation,  the  administration  of  omotics.  emmen- 
^Qen,  opiates,  narcotics  and  .severe  salivation. 

.  the  medici  must  not  recommend  one  surgeon  or  apoihecaiy  before  another. 
X*brsicians  must  not  desert  their  residences  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague 

Ridemics,  but  need  not  go  into  infected  hou.«es  unless  ordered  as  Pest-Medici. 
Whereas  experience  abundantly  teaches  that  the  medici,  chirurgi  and  apot he- 
Are  not   always  rewarded   for  their  trouble,    their   bills   take   procedeiioe   of 
era. 
be  tariflF  of  fees  does  not  tie  the  hands  ot'  gentlefolk  an«l  the  wealthy. 

Of  the  Chirurgi. 
hey  stand  subordinate  to  the  Collegium.     They  are  required  lo  have  -erved  an 
■liceJihip  of  seven  years,  to  exiiibit  a  proper  indenture,   to  hu\e  served  also  in 
my  during  this  perio<]  and  to  have  pas.^-ed  an  examination  before  th<'  Physicus. 
I'. they   must  present  themselves  befor«'   tlie   Collegium   and   perform  a  cursum 
'9num    in  the  theatro  anatomico.     Finally  they   must   take  the  juramentum 
icam.  '  Only  those  who  have  taken   tin-  eiirf»um  operationum  eafi  call  thom- 
Jbimrgi  and  Operatores. 

Berlin  only  20  German  and  ♦)  FrfMicli  chiniriii  are  allowed   ifi  addition  to  the 
id  I^eibchirurgi. 
48 
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All  uiinecesHarj  banquetiti^s  and  preparations  of  piasters  and  salves,  wiib  \ht 
puuishments  therefor,  are  abolished  in  all  associatious  and  guilds  of  the  sargeom. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  surgeon  who  is  to  be  newl}'  admitted  shall  pay  20  thaler,  and 
an  incorponited  surgeon  10  rixthaler,  to  the  Instrument  am  chirurgicuni,  and  thefeis- 
btrumonta  shall  be  arranged  by  the  guild  of  surgeons. — The  discipuli  shall  be  requirrd 
to  attend  diligently  the  leetioncs  publican  in  the  theatro  anatomico.  Before  tbet  arv 
dismissed  the  apprentices  shall  be  examined  upon  these  lectures. — External  treatmefii 
ma}'  be  practised  only  by  the  surgeons  approved  b.v  the  collegium  medicum.  Tbrr 
shall  live  soberly  etc.,  and  in  times  of  the  plague  or  other  epidemics,  which  God 
avert,  let  them  go  into  the  lazarettos  when  ordered  to  do  so.— The  guild -surgeons  uiiui 
give  information  concerning  dangerous  and  severe  wounds.  ---  In  cahc  ihi-y  are  calM 
in  for  examination  by  the  physicus  or  a  medicus,  they  mii.^t  give  true  evidence  —Tbf 
treatment  of  internal  diseases  is  forbidden  to  them ;  even  in  severe  accidenU  • 
mcdicus  shall  be  called  in  to  external  wounds.  -  -  Mercurial  treatment  without  tbe 
knowledge  of  a  physician  is  forbidden  to  the  surgeons,  and  in  like  inannor  untimf'U 
venesection  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 

Of  the  Apothecaries. 

Apothecaries  before  settling  down  must  submit  themsolve&  to  the  collegium,  diu>: 
bring  with  them  indentures  and  other  attestata.  must  have  served  at  least  seven  yean. 
must  submit  to  an  examination  by  our  professor  chyniiie  practicus  and  court  apothe- 
cary, and  must    then   complete   publickl}-   the   processus   pharmaceutico-chyniica^ 
After  the  completion  of  their  examination  they  are  to  be  sworn.  -  -  In  Berlin  th«re 
may  be  nine  German  and  three  French  apothecaries— They  shall  strive  to  fear  God. 
lead  u  .sober  and  temperate  life  and  behave  uprightly,  ])eaceably  and  ohligingh  t» 
everyone;  particularly  must  they  avoid  fostering  jealousy  and  di.«:cord  among  then 
.selves,  and  they  must  carefulh-  collect,   preserve  and  dispense  their  drugs. — The 
venena  must  be  kept  locked  up  and  separate  from  other  medicines.     No  poison  sbaii 
be  sold  to  the  laity  without  a  certificate.  —  Internal  medicines,  not  prescribed  uj  fhe 
medicus,  must  not  be  prepared.     Where,  however,  recipes  arc  marked  statim.  L-r-r. 
citissimo,  they  must  be  prepared  before  all  others.  —  'J'ht-y  must  not  recommend  mt 
one  medicus  in  ])reference  t^)  another.  —  The  apotli«*caries   must  not  prescrilie.  irwi 
patients  or  dispense   medicines  without  prescriptions  from  the  medici.     The;  imt 
however,  supply  off-hand  "Kdel-,  Hertz-,  Kinder-  und  Priicipitantz-Pulver",  ui>  wtllk* 
gentle  laxantia  and   lenitiva,  like   manna,  cassia,  tamarinds,  senna,  rhubarb  iiod  it>! 
syrup  in  moderate  doses.     On  the  other  hand  vomitoria  and  other  purgantia,  a>  vtli 
as  men.ses  moventia  ex  Mercurio  and  Antimonis  pneparata  and  opiata,  especiiHv 
philonium   romanuni.  requies  Nicolai  and  particularly  Bezoardica  and  Sudorifen 
must  not  ))C  sold  under  .severe  penalties. — Inspections  must  be  made  at  lea«t  evert 
three  years,  half  the  expen.<e  of  the  s&mv.  to  be  borne  b}'  the  apothecaries  and  balfbr 
the  city  treasury.     All  questions  re;:arding  the  remedies  prescribed  must  be  anfww^ 
at  the  requi'.st  otthe  physician.'-. 

The  Grocers 

must  sell  nothing  but  e.sculenta.  They  arc  to  be  sworn  like  the  chemists.  di»tilln« 
and  book-keepers,  who  sell  medicines.  The  shops  of  the  grocers  are  to  be  inspected 
with  the  aid  of  the  apothecaries  twice  a  year.  The  grocers  must  receive  no  apoC^ 
caries*  apprentices  into  their  business  or  guild  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  100  tlnkf 
Booksellers,  printers,  confectioners,  merchants,  traders  etc.  must  not  deal  in  medicinn 
The  same  holds  with  respect  to  many  male  and  female  characters,  who  undenlia^ 
nothing  about  medicines,  (irocers*  shops  etc.  must  not  set  up  the  signs  of  a|ioll^ 
caries. 
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Of  the  Bathers. 
Bathers  and  batii-keepers  shall   not  establish  n  buthiiig-house,  or  purchase  one 
"wuij  licensed,   until  they  are  exiimiiied.     They  may  treat  neither  external  nor 
tamal  diseases. 

Of  the  Midwives. 
Tbey  must  be  examined  by  the  Coilejriuni  mi.'diciim  or  the  provincial  colleges. 
1^  must  learn  from  the  professor aiiiimmiiu at  the  theatrum  anntomicum  (the  hobby!) 
know  Qpon  the  dead  the  nature  and  structunim  partiiim  ^otiitaliiini.  They  must 
t  Cbri8tian8  and  temperate,  not  envious  of  each  other  i>tc.  In  ditlicuit  cases  they 
Mtcall  in  a  inedicus  or  chinir^ns.  They  must  not  tnut  eith<M'  internal  or  external 
Mms,  in  either  married  or  sinjrle  wonjen.  They  nui>t  not  >pecially  recommend 
■f  inedicus  or  chirurjrus  or  apothecary. 

Mountebanks  and  Dentists. 
Moreover  the  itinerant  herniotomists.  dmtists  and  root-sellers  who  travel  about 
'  tlie  annual  fairs,  ^llall  not  be  allowed  in  our  citi^'S  to  expose  their  {roods  for  public 
•b  anlesj  provided  with  a  licen.se.     Kv«mi   in  tlu*  latter  casi-  they  must  procure  their 
Bdicaments  from  tlie  pharmacies. 

Studiosi  medicince  etc. 
Siudiosi  medicinse,  preachers,  chemists  and  tln-ir  assi>ian!s.  distiller.-,  rummujcers 
•ll  \'arieties,  Jews,  shepherds,  docion>  Imllaii.'  old  women  and  exorcists  are  not 
"■iitteil  to  practice  medicine. 

Executioners. 
The  internal  and  e-\ternal  treatment  of  flisrasrs  is  ju'ohibiied  to  tlH*>e. 

Water-sellers. 
The  sieve-makers  who  travel  throuv^h  the  country.   Thurinjiian  water-sellers  anil 
••eten- peddler*.'-'  shall   U*  de]»rivi-(l   <»!'  thr-ir  medicines,  pnnishrd  rorporvnllA  and 


Berlin.  September  27.  1725.  Kr.  Wilhidm. 

A)(ain»t    this   medical   edict    the    Kau  ulty   of  Frankfurt    ninonstrate<l    n]K)n    thi* 

nny:  grounds: 

'  1.  Aceordin}:  to  thf  edici  of  hlsf).  bntli  professors  were  members  of  the  collejre. 

!l  The  Co11e>:ium  medicum  prejudiced   the  ]»rivi]e):es  whieli  had  exiifted  prior  to 

i  of  the  Colle>cium  medicum  at   Uerlin.  and  aecordin;:  to  whieh  the  professors 

[to  examine  the  physicians,  apothecaries.   ijarl»ers  and   midwi\es,    to   visit    the 

J  of  the  first-mentioned,  and  to  approve  the  appointment  of  physiei. 

It  had  been  earlier  settled  that  he  who  had  studied  and  graduated  at  Frankfort 

(be  appoinU'd  to  the  physicate  for  oiImt  places  in  this  countr\.  and  the  Faculty 

Btborized  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  inijiht  occur.      Now.  however,  this  arranpe- 

iTftS  set  aside.     The  kinj:  shouhi  therefore  r<»n)niand  the  ("ollejiinm   medicum 

prcjadice  further  these  privilejies;  t'or  by  the   d^eision   that   every   one   who 

I  to  practice  in  these   lands  and  who  had  been  graduated  as  a  Doctor  medicinu' 

nkfort  must  have  an  Attestatuni  from  the  ("olle^iinm  medicum  that  he  had  been 

kined  by  this  and  had  completed  his  eursnm  anatomieum.   such  an  injury  was 

For  the  professors  would  be  dei>rived  of  tlieir  graduation  fees,  although 

•voted  some  years,  and    mostly  <rratis,    to  the  instruction  of  their  ."itudiosi 

The  fides  of  the  Faculty  was  suspe<'ted.     Tin-  i»rofes.sors  became   mere 


•ge  366,  note  2. 

leten  were  all  kinds  of  oils,  essences,  ))crfuined  waters  etc.  One  of  the  most 
Qlarof  these  was  the  "  Krummhol/rd  ".  oil  of  the  mountain  pltie.  which  was 
lATded  as  a  specific  for  t^>oth-nche.    <  U .  i 
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officials  of  the  CoIle};inin  modicum.     Moroovrr  they  dared  ailirm  that  tho  rniKsi  ^kilf^ 

anatomist  might  be  nevertheless  the  most  miserable  of  practitioners  and  scarcely  to, 

to  cure  a  tertian  fever  or  other  still  more  trif1in>;  disease,  while  ont*  well  inform*^}  i 

the  true  theoria  medica.  which  is  den  veil  from  praxis  clinicu,  and  a  candidate  iu.i 

the  university  well  instructed  in  the  correct  historia  morborum,  would  be  fur  mtr 

capable  than  another  who  nn;;ht  have  received  complete  approval  from  the  (\>1leffiiiB 

medicum,  because  he  had  completed   his  cursus  at  the  theutrum  unatooiicDin  ii 

Berlin.     **  Indeed,  as  re^^ards  this  point,  we  may  add  that  the  iinatomy  ot*  the  pn*-**!- 

day  deals  chiefly  in  subtilties,   unprofitable  and  highly  injurious  and   prejudicim  is 

true  praxis  clinica,  and  thai  if  a  candidatns  medicinie  knows  it.  it  is  about  as  profitab!* 

to  him  as  re<rards  his  scientific  praxis  clinica  as  the  ars  poetica  ur  pictcirifl,  sii(«'! 

merely  ^ives  him  occasion  for  delusive  indicationibus.*'     The  Kacuhy  also  te»cb«-* 

anatomy  and  allows  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  ^ettin*:  subjecta  Iiuinana.  "  thoui;h 

we  can  )i^et  none  for  less  than   10  to   12  rix-thaler.       Hut  in  the  lack   of  these  oo: 

auditorcs  practice  diligently  in  scctionibus  brutorum."— Double  <-xp««nsfs  nccrnf  u, 

the  candidates  at  Frankfort   and    Berlin.       All  this  is  in  violation  of  th»«  ef^ecrun 

promotionis  publica*,  since  by  the  actu  promotionis,  in  accordHnc<*  with   the  inipe:<i: 

and  electoral  privile;res,  authority  is  imparted  to  the  jrraduated  Doctoribns  to  exerv-yi- 

Praxin  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Km)>irc.     This  authority'  now  comes  to  nou'^ii: 

—The  Collegium  medicum  receives  general  sovereignty,  and  yet  practitioners  licen^il 

b}'  it  have  been  extremely  iunomnt,  including  amon^  them  even  >ome  Stadt-Phy.Mc:. 

though  the  examination  of  the  bitter  the  Facult.v  i.>  willing   to  concede  a.-*  usefui  !*« 

the  state.--  The  Faculty  is  losing  money  etc. 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder.  March  21,  1725. 

"^'onr  Majesty's  most  obedient  and  dutiful  Servants  fic. 

To  this  protest  the  Faculty  received  the  following  cutting  reply: 

"  The  arrangement,  was  not  made,  according  to  the  imputation  iif  iii(>  Fucu'rv 

for  the   purpose  of  injuring   them.      They    are  still  at  liberty   to   correspond   with 

the   Collet^ium   etc..   but    his  royal   Maj<  .<ty.  as  the  highest  Collator,    hold.-*    hiro*»'l! 

bound  1>3'  no  privilejre.**,  when  he  knows  it  to  be  .salutary  for  the  common  weal  to  aittr 

or  abridge   them.     Tin*   reasoning  wliich  the  petitioners   undertake   to  intn»duc*-  in 

their   memorial   reirarding   the   royal   anatomical   and  surgical  institutions  heif.  ar.J 

their  most  trracious  and  established  arrangements,  is  partly  impertinent  and  panh 

so  constituted  as  to  awaken  no  special  opinion  of  the  scieticc  and  experience  attainfU 

by  the  petitioners  in  arte  medica.  seeing  that   almost   innumerable  diseases  are  of 

such  form  as  to  be  recognized  only  by  an  e\qui.<^ite  knowledge  (»f  anatomy-,  and  «tii) 

less  to  be  cured  without  such  knowledge,  and  the  princi])ium  that  ^uc)l  an  esqtii*it»- 

notitia   anatomiu'   is    not    aI)solntely   necessary    to   medicis  is  the  more  dangen'Of. 

because   if  the   Studio!*i   Medicinu-   are  led  by  it  to  neglect  the  stndium  anatoniicuDi 

they  not  only  remain  mere  bunglers  in  arte  medica  and  may  be  at  most  looked  u)i>d 

as  Kmpirici  etc.     The  petition  moreover  merits  not  the  least  reflection  in  conj^eqwDCf 

of  its  trifling  objections.     The  Faculty  must  live  in  accordance  with   the  «»rdiD«iiC- 

and  lik«;wise  in  the  future  refrain  from  ofliensive  epistles  and  from  the  partially  fil*'* 

and  baseless  alleiratlons  employed  in  different  plac«'S  of  their  memorial,  or  certninl} 

expect  the  punishment  due  to  their  obstinacy. 

Sign,   lierlin.  Sept,  i'»(i.  172.').  ,      ,  .    ,,        ,  ».   . 

By  Ins  Royal  Majesty  s  special  commaDd. 

We  observe  that  politeness  was  not  precisely  the  reigning  characteristic  of  tktf 
correspondence?  on  either  side  —  on  the  contrary  quite  the  reverse.  At  the  prvfest 
•lay  such  "renitent"  professors  would  be  dismissed  in  short  order.  It  sboBld  be 
emphasized  to  the  creilit  of  the  Faculty  that  they  entered  the  liats  so  vigoroatW  ia 
bi'halfofthe  ancient  freedom  (  Freiziigigkeit )  of  physicians. 
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the   JStli  *?pntiirv  tbc    "Fh}si<»i"   tii'st   ru:nle   fJmir    apiH*arauet.   as 
li3*sicians.  re«:ularly  distrihiited  nnd  in  limiU'<l  numbers,  represenl- 
Itate  officials  with  pennanenl  tiuti<is.  while   lieiefofnre  they   bad   been 

»city  ajipiJintees,  or  at  least  had  not  been  distiibutud  in  accordance 
definite  s^^stem  over  an  entire  province.  The  latter  arrangement 
D  in  Prussia  us  e^irly  as  the  end  of  the  ITth  efHtury.  when  the  great 
tor  in  UJS5  jiiiblished  bis  medical  edict,  whicfi  united  l**  his  murvellotjs, 
t  and  bureaucrntie  raaehiuo  of  state  a  public  liealth  department  con- 
L'd  by  the  police  TUh  system  was  snhsefjnently  imitated  by  other 
m.     The  salary  of  a  '^Physicus*'  generally  ranged  between  685  and  1025 

t  (1 171-256).     In  Prussia  one's  capacity  for  the  offlce  was  decided  by 
examination  .  in  other  states  chiefly  by  the  connexions  of  the  ean- 
te,  then  his  character  and  behavior. 

Wk  iinilatmri  oC  Vrm^MH  was  pariicnlarlv  tii»rkc<l  »ii  Russia,  wliich  occupied 
Jms  of  old  atid  hereditnry  friendship  with  »hnt  ccmnto*.  Even  in  the  charier  of 
Berlin  "Socie^-Jl  der  Wi8at?»gchaftpn*',  rounded  in  170O  mi  the  patieni  of  Ihe 
i^h  society,  it  is  said  "It.  is  wenknown  in  whiit  a  jiooti  understundini;  we  are 
Ihe  Muscovite  Czar     Since   now  die  same  .     etc.,  we  will  ho  mindful  how. 

.  as  occasion  otfere  commerce  is  cultivnted  nnd  convenient  h rra n if e mentis 
Jdi  thiH  monarch,  so  that  from  the  houndarit's  of  our  Innd  as  far  ns  China 

-tervations  etc   are  madp. " 

fdllovria^  report  wa^  nht*  madi^  out  iu   ITsil  for  the  Uutisinu  officialji,  and 

of  service  in  giving  tts  an  inmght   into  the  further  development  of  •date* 
in  Pruasta.^ 

Medicai  Arrangements  in  Prussia  in  the  Year  1786, 
The  Siijierior  Colleifinm  njedicum  rlouiHled  liJJ^ai, 
rhe  Collejiium  medico'cbiruriiieuni  (fyiinded  ITl!>i 
FI.     The  Superior  Collegium  Sanitatis  (founded  ITllli 

1.    The  Superior  CoMegium  Medicum, 
This  in  MM   rocisived  a  special    Director,    beneath   whom   were   five   medical 
i*teH,  ineUidnitC  the  Berlin  "  StaaiaphyMicus'',  a  ^rndlc  and  h  medicus  from  the 
Ik  colon/,  2  assessors  of  pharmacy,  2  ol  suri;er.T,  2  mr'ili  al  HsruU  nn*'  r^pcretary, 
■fftr,  one  chancery  clerk  and  one  mefiseajfer* 

The  Medictii  who  deifres  to  practice  in   rrussia, 
liftitd  in  12  copies  of  his  Disputatiait,  ns  u>dl  a.^  \m  iliploma,  and  mention  what 
rsitie^  he  has  attended.     He  can  then  take  his  cursum  anHtomlcuni  (6  demongtra- 
n  arranised  preparations).     Next  lie  rereives  a  casus  niedico-practicu*  to 
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QteresUng  to  o\>st;rve  the  German  proclivity  of  Pnis5ln»  which  Ki-ederick  11. 
ibseqiieirtly  net  entirely  aside.  It  Ss  i^aid  ilTOOy :  Care  must  be  taken  '*  that  tht^ 
ncleut  and  origUiat  German  htnj^ua^ie  may  lie  presoived  in  its  natiirul  and 
ttin^  purity  and  independence,  and  that  an  absurd  '*MiM;hmai>tii '*  and  iiou- 
M|se  does  not  final ly  avis«  iherefrotn  *'  et^!.  Faith  likewise  played  iti*  part,  'llie 
Hety,  through  thii  investigations  in  whii'li  it  gave  occasion,  was  by  means  of 
pnmlitii  "to  Jiijltttlie  light  of  Cbristlanity  and  the  puie  Kvan^eHiim  for  ihofH* 
iirbarou!^  people  .  ,  .  in  which  we  have  ttie  :idvanta;je  ovei  cither  ('hristian 
t>tisHtateH  that  we  alone  posscjis  the  amber  jind  also  those  wares,  which*  among 
II  those  of  Europe,  are  ordinarily  desired  and  highly  prized  in  China.*'     I'rosc- 

jim  by  means  of  anil>er  was  at  all  events  milder  than  tlie  favorite  means  of 

rlemagne  JOOO  years  earlier  —  the  sword  : 
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discuss  in  Latin,  whicii  task  must  be  accomplished  in  four  weeks,  and  be  moit  j«(v 
that  it  is  his  own  indopeudont  work.  If  successful  in  these  requirementc  be  ietkn 
permitted  to  practieo. 

A  Chirurgus  'surgeoos  and  bath-keepers  were  united  in  17991 
must  prove  that  he  has  studied  sur^zery  for  three  years  and  has  served  ee\eD  Trtr«.ir 
been  a  *'Feld8cheer"  in  a  rejiiment.  He  must  perform  in  puMie  two  anatoBxtl 
demonstrations  and  six  sur;rieal  operations  for  the  city,  and  if  eucceffsful  in  ibfirl* 
must  still  pass  an  examination.  Sur>;eons  who  pass  a  mediocre  e.xnmi nation  nt^' 
licenses  to  .shave,  eiip  and  bleed  in  very  small  cities. 

An  Apothecary 
must  brinir  evidiMice  of  h:ivin<£  received   instruction  and  of  seven  years'  iter%*ice.    U 
case  of  his  death  or  disability,  a  sworn  and  approved  dispensin^r-clerk  must  be  talw 

The  Midwives 
receive  instruction  in  the  pnivincial  schools  for  midwives.     Their  examination  i»k'* 
place  before  the  ^nperior  rolle^ium. 

All  persons  cn^^auei]  in  medicine  paiy  the  approbation  f«-<s  to  ihr  ftUp*n«.* 
</olle};iuni ;  medicns,  eliirur^ns  and  apothecary  r<*ceive  the  medical  books,  to  »i* 
the  medical  urdinancc  at  the  rate  of  one  thaler,  the  dispeiiFatorium  at  two  tli>r 
the  niHclical  tariff  »t  I*!  i:ros<.*hen.  and  the  book  of  instruction  for  midwiveij  at  * 
l^roschen.  I'Vom  thrse  p:i\  mcnts  the  Miln)rdinate  officials  receive  their  .>alaiy  ••^*  \ 
balance  beinir  divided  anion*:  the  un>alaried  members  of  the  superior  rolle^ibir  -  | 
The  chief  re«*eive8  no  salary.  The  superior  Colh'irium  meets  weekU"  on  Friday  at  il 
o'clock.     AiKiiit  l.'iOO  cases  <onie  before  it  annually. 

II.     The  Superior  Collegium  Medico-chirurgicum. 

The   iM'^siniiiii^  of  this  was  the   Theatrnm   anatomicum,  founded    in   \'U*.  ao^ 
provided   with   definite   r(>;:iilati4)ns   in    171!).      In  winter  anatomical   lecture*,  an<i  :r 
summer  lectures  on  suij;er\ .  are  to  be  bel«l.      It  was  desijrned  ])articular]y  for  atirv 
Hor^teoiis.     It  was  instifiited  in  1721  with  the  following  ]»l•ofe.ssor^ :   professor  of  ilfn.- 
peutie.'i,  l)r.  Henri<-i  :   profe.ssor  of  anatomy  and  pbysiolouy.  I)r.  Huddeus :   prof*-^**-' 
of  l)Otany,   hr.  Lmiolf.  iM'ofes>or-  of  chemistr}-,   Drs.  Pott  and  Nenmanu  :  profe^-or 
ofmathosis  Judicial  a>trolojiy),  Schiii/.:  «leinonstrator  of  surjiical  operations.  StuJ' 
In    I78<»   the  institution,    in   addition  t(»  the  Director,  had  eijiht  profe.-sors :  :wo|»:- 
fessora  of  anatomy,  one  of  botany,  one  of"  physiolojry,  therapeutics  and  paiholojrr.  f-fir 
of  chemistry,  one  of  snr;:ery.     Th«*  profe.-sor  of  sur^rery  tt-aches  suniical  operation:* 
medical  sur^rery   and   ac<'oMeb«'inent.     The   lectures  are  free,  the  salary  of  thcpJ' 
fessors  beinjc  jmid  by  the  .-^tate,      .Matriculation  costs  two  thaler.     The  profei*>or>  art- 
|>ermitted  to  jiive  private  instruction  al-^o,  and  the  honorarium  fur  this  is  setikid  1.^ 
agreement.       In  anatomical  in.<truction  1*00  boilies  are  consumed  annually.  -    Jotl- 
exaininaiioiiJ*    ro\  al    jiensionary    ehirurjri     and    ex-superior-    and    staff  chirurp  *^ 
n*quii-etl  to  make  .^ix  anatomical  dein<m>trations,  and  to  perform  six  surt:ieal  op--- 
ations.     A    .*»nr^;eon  for   a   lart;e  city  must  make  two  ui-atomical  demonstrations  tr-rt 
perforin  .six  Mirjxieal   operations.     The  Colleirium  is   independent  and   has  it*  «'•■ 
chief. 

Sixteen  you  111:  ^ur^rcons  are  instructed  jiratis,  and  of  these  the  fifteen  otitr 
receive  an  annual  pcn.sion  of  100  thaler.  The  oldest  is  in  Potsdam  in  charge  of  t^- 
royal  court:  two  others  are  in  the  ('hariie,  and  one  in  the  '*  Invalidenhaus  "  toh-tft 
practice.  On  the  decea.«-  «>f  a  rejjimental  surjreon  the  mo.st  capable  of  thepenwor.*'? 
surgeons  is  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  "In  order  that  there  may  be  no  lack  of  JO^l^- 
and  capable  surgeons  for  nomination  to  the  vacancies  in  the  preparator}*  school  d- 
regimental  surg«»ons  must  take  as  eoinpau}'  surgeons  only  those  who  bave  •ln*»'l> 
acquired  surgical  knowliMl^-o,  and  who  in  the  garrisons  of  thi»  country  are  special'} 
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}  Httend  tlie  public  lectures  of  the  niedico-chirargical  collegies  aDil  ibe 
lomical  disflectionu.  -  Accordingly  four  joiing  $urg:coiis,  who  have  already  .some 
wledge  of  anatomjj  phyBiolojcy  and  pntbolo^jy*  are  mainralneU  free  of  expenst*  in 
Charity  hospital,  while  two  pny  n  trifling  sum  for  board,  in  order  for  ihe  teiiii  of 
year  fo  study  practice  in  external  and  internul  disi-n^je*' under  the  oversight  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  appointed  to  the  hospital,  nnd  to  be  oubBeqnenlly 
ointed  company-Bur^ceons.'* 

ProvineiaJ  colle»ies  existed:  L  for  Kft«i  Prussia  in  KtUiigaberj: ;  2,  for  West 
naia  tn  Marienwerder;   'X  for  Neuuiark  in  Custrin;    1.  for  Fomernnia  in  8teUin, 

IMttgdeburgin  Mngdeburjr;  (J.  for  FlAlbergiadt  in  Hatberistadi :  7.  for  ihe  county 
ben^tein  in  Kllricb;  K  for  Cleves  in  CleveR,  **,  for  Minden  in  Minden;  10,  for 
bnty  Mark  in   Elnmra;  11.  for  the  principality  Miirs  in  Mrirs;    12    for  Knst 
UmI  in  Aurich.     'I'hp  memberB  receive  no  sntary  except  their  fees. 
Iiysici  existed  in  most  of  ihe  large  citie*.     They  reci'lved  a  salnry  fr*tni  tlie 
Ichequer,   and  in  fbo  Circlfs   from   the  treasury  of  the   Circle,     Thry   were 
tired  to  hAve  made  u  .Hprcially  uood  eiirsum  auatomicnnn   lind  k>  have  dideii^S4?4 
Pttia  tnedico-lesralia.     Such  offieial^t  were  found  e.  g   i.  in  the  ChnrniarK  ;  a.  in  the 
:  7;   b*  in  the  Ptiegnit?i  4;    c.  in  the  IfaveHund  Circle  Ij;    <!    in  iIk^  Riippin 
etc..  etc.     Their  total  number  amounted  to  131, 
btructor^  of  midwives,  provided  with  an  annual,  fixed  subiiy,  i^Ni^red  e.  g    in 
^one;    in   Pnissin  Iwo:    in  MHirdeburi:  one;    in   Halber^tadr  tnu-:    in  Minden, 
piburg,  Tecklenburg  and   Lingi'n  five:  in  Cleves  on^.   in  !!i>»  rnunty  Mark  *fn^: 
I  Oiiir,  in  the  county  Hohenstein  one.     Total  14, 

the  Tin rnerous  free  cities  which  then  (»xiste<l  'incouimst  witli  hh- 
It  clay)  the  ^'SttuU-Pbysiii" '  continued  to  be  tdlleitil  phyaiciatiia. 
tliP8<T  there  were  in  the  larger  cities  sevemK  who  together  formed  the 
lysieat**,  a  Iwxiy  in  whieU  each   indiviiUial  had  an  equal  voice  tUongli 

of  itfe  member?  bore  the  title  of  'Physiciis  prinianiis*'.  The  '*8tadt' 
sici'*  ranked  above  the  'Landphysici",  The  'Lanthhx'tor''  (conntry 
tor)  too  still  existed  everywhere,  and  wus  held  in  less  esteem  than  tlie 
Jtdoctor  (city  physieian)  even  by  the  state*  just  as  he  is  at  the  present 

hy  the  ^edufated".  Vet  the  inferior  mefiiral  fncnlty  wnR  considered 
k»  good  enoufjfli  for  the  |ioor,  de|)endent  peasants,  though  Wiirtz  «aid  : 
■dicine  consists  not  alone  in  regard  for  the  i>i?i'8on,  whether  he  may  be  a 
Sician  of  loitls  or  peasants,  whether  he  may  hi'  well-known  and  a  resi- 
t  of  the  city,  or  a  tlweller  in  some  hitmiet  ;  for  the  whole  matter  deix*nd9 
►n  whether  a  man  understands  his  business  and  is  able,  and  knows  how, 
lid  nature,  f>r  not'* — ^  The  Laudphysiei  sulisequentlv  stepped  into  the 
ces  of  the  Stadtphysici,  as  indeed  they  do  at  the  present  day. 

For  the  practising  physicians,  who,  with  few  e^cceptions,  wonhl  on  no 

tnt  |>erforni  surgical  or  obstetrical  ojjerations,  and  who.  at  least  in  llie 
ry\  were  still  eompanttively  few  in  ntnnber,  the  right,  after  passing  an 
Ination  in  some  one  of  the  German  universities,  to  scatle  in  any  other 
)ry  of  tlie  empire  without  a  new  examination  no  longer  obtained 
rywiiere,  as  had  been  the  cose  in  the  ITth  century.     In  J\'us6ia  at  least, 


Ikfort-on-the-Main  has  i-eatored  tho  ollice  of  stJidtarxt,  and  appointed  to  litis 
Ice  the  hy^ienist  r>r.  Alex.  Spleit^, 
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tioned  alM)vi*.  a^:iinHt  iniMlk*ation  in  disease,   might   have    produced  still 
greater  l>enefit8  in  opiK)sition  to  the  bl(K>ining  8chool-therai>eutic8  of  tbat 
dav.     Vet  we  read  that  one  physician  who  practisc^i  in  aec*ordaiico  with  the 
system  of  ]{i*own,  of  (M)  fever  patients  lost  in  three  weeks  200.  and  moH 
of  them  too  died  tlirongh,  and  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  I     Mareiis  too  in 
1798,  practising  the   Brunonian   system,  administered  to  each  of  480  socb 
patients  whom  he  treate<l  in  that  year,  on  the  average  one  drachm  of  opiom. 
19.')  grains  of  camphor,  one  ounce  of  Ifotfmann^s  Anmlyne,  132  grains  of 
serpentaria.  52S  grains  of  cinchona  (to-day  we  give  as  many  grains  of 
quinine,  even   in  pneumtmia,  a  disease   which,  as  we  know,  gets  well  of 
iti^elf!).   moi'o  than  a  |M>und  of  rectified  spirit,  with  considenible  doses  of 
musk,  sulphuric  u*ther  etc.  etc.     Another  physician,  op|K)sing  this  method 
of  Marcus,  as  dangerous  as  it  was  expensive,  estimated  that  the  complete 
cure  of  intermittent  fever,  a  disease  of  which  fortunately  men  larely  die 
U^fore  the  disease  disap|H»ai*s  of   itself.,  crost  only  —  six  cents'  worth  of 
opium  and  24  cents*  worth  of  brandy.     Readily,  indeed,  might  Wedekind 
he  led  to  say  ••  Tin*  value  of  medicine,  exprt»ssed  in  two  words,  consists 
<-hicfly  in  this,  that  civilized  nations  have  to  suffer  far  mon*   fkx>in  their 
physicians  than   from   their  diseases.'     This    was  e8|)ecially  true  at  that 
j)eriod  -  -  anil   indeed  far  down  into  the  present  century  —  of  S|>ain  ;   for 
the   Spanish   physicians   were  distinguished,    before   all    others,   for   tbeir 
ignorance.     lUcedinir  and  cathartics  were  their  chief  romtnlies      To  be  sick 
and  to  call  in  :i  physician   was  in   Spain   about  the  same  thing  as  to  die. 
Think  of  it  I     When  the  authorities  once  asked  the  physicians  whether  it 
would  be  beneticial  to  the  residents  of  Madrid  to  have  the  streets  cleaned. 
tliesi*  .Esculapii  decided  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  Ik;  injurious,  tliat 
no  variation  should   1h*  made  from   the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and 
thai  the  filth  and  foul  smells  should  be  left  in  the  stn*ets:  that  the  shari> 
and  stinking  air  was  even  exceptionally  g*KKl,  as  it  destroyeil  the  material 
nf  in iiH't ion  I     ( Newton's  discovery  was  also  regarded  as  dangerous.  8 incr 
it  did  not  support  the  faith).  —  Foreign  physicians,  particularly  those  from 
tiie  faculty  of  M<mtiK'llier,  weix*  accordingly  much  sought  after  in  Spain 
The  dom(»stir  physicians,  as  a  rule,  when  they  had  bleil  a  patient  on  ooe 
arm  on  one  day.  bled  him  on  the  other  arm  <m   the  following  day.  so  that 
the  bli)<»d  might  be  again  equally  distributed   throughout  the  body.    (In 
Spain,  as  elsewhere,  venesection  was  looked  ii)M)n  :is  a  preventive  measarv. 
though  here  the  -tMiuilibrium"  was  established  in  the  wa}'  described  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blootl.)     Some  few  physiciaD>. 
howev(?r,  studied  the  works  of  the  heretic  ("ullen  and  Hoffmann. —That 
the  sciences  accessory  to  nuHlicine  weiv   in  :i  very  depn»sscHl  condition  wi* 
have  already  stnte<l.     Kven  surgical  instruments  wen»  very  roughly  maou- 
factured.  and   medicines   were  badly   pn>pare<t.     In   the  larger   cities  the 
drugs  were  imported  from  abroad,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  those  re- 
mote; from  the  capital  they  weix*  so  bad  that  one  had  reason  for  joy  if  the) 
did  no  harm.     In  the   middle  of  the  IHth  centurv  there  was  no  chemtst  in 


ipaiu.  and  iodeed  the  Spaniard  Campumanes  assures  ua  that  even  in 
►  ihera  was  no  one  in  the  whole  couolry  who  knew  how  to  prepare  the 
^nonest  drugs  like  Glaubers  salt,  raagoeaia,  mercury  and  antinion}'. 
statesman  above  named  set  to  work  to  establish  a  eheniica]  laliomtory 
fadrid,  though  he  believed  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
jkle).  A  tbreigner,  Cervi,  ftmnded  the  medical  societies  at  Madrid 
Seville  (1732);  ServiU,  the  college  of  surgery  in  VmWn  UT41).  *' In 
r  to  make  physiology  and  botany  accessible  to  tlie  students,  applica- 
was  made  to  Linmeus  to  send  some  one  as  a  teacher.'*  In  the  end, 
iver.  Spain  had  its  ItJ  medical  schools,  with  a  cnrricuium  arranged  by 
ktate.  In  Spain  too  the  surger»ns  were  suhortlinate  to  the  physicians. 
gfimber  of  tlie  latter  was  so  great  that  in  the  capital  there  was  one 
■iiin  to  every  1200  inhabitants.  Of  course  not  a  few  of  them  were 
iiate  beggars.*     Permission  to   practice   was  easily  obtaine*!.   without 

Eg  mucii  of  an  c^xami nation  ;  it  was  also  cheap,  costing  ^45  until 
the  close  of  the  century  (ITdo).  when  in  Madrid  it  could  only  be 
\  for  $325. 
The  management  of  the  insane  was  ever\"where  as  bad  as  possible. 
Virere  no  phv'sicians  Ibr  these  poor  ci^eatares :  at  most  mere  atten- 
Fwho  conducted  the  maltreatment  of  their  wards.  The  jKiorcst  were 
ned  in  dark  rooms,  clmiucd  or  put  into  c^igcs  and  exhibited  at  a 
ni  head."  Such  was  the  condition  which  the  elder  Sti-omeyer  found 
5l^»d,  in  England  whose  physicians  might  have  learned  from  their 
piA^t  Shakespeare  (1564-1616),  almost  two  hundred  years  before,  the 
most  humane  principles  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane !     At  this 


I  down  U»  the  forties  of  thtf  prej^ent  century  H  wa<j  tht*  custom  fur  Spanish 
ents  duduR  their  vticatUni  to  •*terminiren",  i.  e.  go  boi^Kini;  like  the  mediaeval 
Ivctliii^;  scholars  '.  I'p  to  this  iivni'  too  tio  cfilln;;e  fcies  wine  {>ni<i.  nud  thi; 
lent*  w«»re  a  i>eculiar  hUwk  drt*?**  with  a  »svonl.  In  tin*  eoJouy  »>f  MHiilla 
Blti*  still  taught  int'dicine  iu  the  luedirnl  Hchool  ot  tlmt  plHCO.  mid  the  lejiei- 
ciS  WiMc  under  the  ovfrsiylit  of  cU-rjcy  of  Uw  rellgiuu!*  arders.  Tlie  assign- 
it  of  pati*niU^  to  Ihvse  hoiisi'^  \vm,h  inHde  hy  tlu*  Imlh-ki'eptjra  unedicHlo),  us  Iti 
I  Middle  A|;cs.  :Most  i»f  the  apothecaries  ^bntatiioo)  an*  u^i  mans.  (KiUKd  : 
fleiier  Woclien?*chrlft*\  I8T8j. 
lE  Aubrey  writing  t«»WHrds  tlie  close  of  the  17th  century  says  :  '*'iill  the  Urenk- 
ig  out  of  the  Civil  War^s  Tuui  n*  Bi'dhoiK  di<l  travel  almut  the  country.  TUey 
i  heen  poor  di^stracted  »neii,  hut  had  been  put  into  fSedtaui,  wli«)re,  recc»verin>; 
!  sobenies^?,  tliey  were  heentiated  to  }|o  u-bciji!ing»  i.  e.  they  had  on  their  left 
au  arruillaof  tiu  about  four  iiu-hes  lony; ;  they  could  not  ^et  it  otT.  They 
about  tUoii  necks  a  great  horn  of  an  os  in  a  !*trhjtf  or  baudry,  wldch, 
they  came  Ut  an  house  for  ahu.s,  they  did  wind,  and  th*<>  dUl  put  the  drink 
bi  Ihem  into  this  horn,  whereto  they  did  put  the  stopple.  Sioee  Ihi'  warn  1  do 
|rcioefid>er  to  have  seen  any  one  of  them/'  Perhiipi*  Edgar  in  *'  King  I^ar  ** 
i  tfi  the  latter  custom  wlien  he  says  '*  Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry  *\  UurUiK 
Jast  century  the  Bethlehem  llospitai  for  the  iUHane  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
belles  and  l>eaux  of  L4:)rulo]i  for  amiiHenient.  8auK  Johnson  and  lioswell 
iindered  thruujjh  the  lustUuUou,  and  Steele  took  three  schoolboys  to  see  *Hhw 
IpSf  the  tombs,  Bedlam  and  the  other  places  which  are  cntertaUini4:nt3  to  raw 
mds,  because  they  strike  forcibly  on  the  faney'*  f  JeafTreson)*    (H4 
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Another  innovation  whicli  the  last  century  intro^lucecl  IdIo  pnctice 
were  the  so-called  '^Hausarzte''  (family  physicians)  in  the  best  sense  of  Xht 
term,  an  arrangement  which,  as  already  mentioned,  impressed  apon  tht 
profession  of  the  physician  a  peculiarly  beneficial  stamp. 

The  physicians  of  the  18th  centurj',  in  contrast  to  those  of  bygoot^ 
ages,  did  not  look  upon  their  professional  business  as  merely  a  sort  of 
productive  milch-cow,  to  he  drained  for  their  profit,  nor.  as  in  the  pn- 
ceding  century  did   they  devote  their  attention  to  quixotic   matters,  likr 
alchem}',  astrolog}',  uroscopy  and  the  lijce.     At  least  this  was  true  of  the 
better   class,   who.  as   we    have   already    remarked,    must   determine  our 
opinion  regarding  the  entire  profession,  for  in   all  centuries  the  mas»  i> 
pretty  nearly  the  same.     Alchemists  and   producers  of  the  philosopher*' 
stone  died  out  in  this  century,  and  one  of  the  last  of  these  was  the  Eng- 
lishman John  Price.     Physicians  t<K>,  though  often   possessed  of  the  re- 
cjuired  knowledge,  were  not  so  frecjuently  cliemists,  physicists  or  mathe- 
maticians ex  professo^  i.  e.  teachers  of  these  branches.  :is  was  the  case  par- 
ticularly in  the  17th  century,  but  they  practise<l  for  the  most  part  inedicine 
only.     Then  too  they  no  longer  contract^nl   to  fill  ))ositions   for  a  limiti^ 
jMiriod,  and  still  less  diil  they  travel  about  from  place  to  plat»e.  but  rathrr 
as  a  rule  remained  in  the  place  once  chosen  for  a  residence  and  chaosrctl 
their  homes  very  rarely.     Thus  the    profession  acMpiired  a  character  **( 
steadiness  and  solidity,  and  found  opportunity  to  establish  and  preseiw 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  its  clientele,  which  was   not  the  rule  with  ibi* 
mass  of  physicians  during  the  17th  century.     Of  course  with  the  impro^fn) 
social  position  of  physicians  many  mediaeval  blemishes  disapiKMired.     Kvnt 
in  the  universities.  althf>ngh  there  wore  siill  many  <lisorders,  the  meili«va) 
custom    of  swilling     Uhm-   was    abandoned    somewhat    among    the  better 
students.     Hence  greater  efforts  after  improvemcMit  and  education  api^earo*! 
more  frecpiently  at  least  than  heretotbre,  and    particularly  a  devotion  to 
l)elles-lettres  and  philosophy.     Certain  universities,  esi)ecially   li^ttingen. 
Ixjcame  seats,  nurseries  and  centers  of  good  taste  and  jesthetic  asso<.*iation.«. 
in  which  not  a  few  future  physicians  took  part.     <  In  our  soIht  centuri. 
so  devoted  to    the    cultivation  c»f  special    branches,  such    an    interest  in 
esthetics  wouhl  very  likely  be   regarded  by  most  teachers,  as  well  Mhy 
the  public,  not  only  as  no  n^commendation  for  a  student  of  me<]icine  and  a 
future    physician,    but   as   an   actual    ground    for    unfavorable   criticism 
Ac*cordingly  in  the  IHth  century  not  a  few  nu'inbers  of  the  <ierman  mctltcil 
profession  —  and  thereby  they  lH»canie  no  worsen  physicians,  but  rather  ibf 
reverse  —  Unyk  a  great  share  mediately  and  immeiiiately  in  the  perfection 
of  our  polite  literature,     .\mong  these  we  may  mention  Withott,  liiinther. 
Werlhof,  Haller,  Hensler,  Zimmermann,  the  Thuringian  Neoberi.  AUb*)ff. 
the  trusty  friend  of  the  great  but  unfortunati*  lyric  i)oet  Biirger.  Schiller, 
the    famous   Knglish    poet   Mark    .Vkenside*   (1721-1770)    and    numenMi» 


1.  To  wlioin  wo  iniKht  n<ld  Oliver  (■ohlsinitti,  <;ourKe  CrabU*,  John  Aimstrong. Nr 
HiiMiuid  nijickinore.  Sir  Samuel  (iaitli.  .lolin  Woicot  :  IVter  l*iiidart  eto.    'H  ' 
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len.  Lessing  was,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  student  of  medicine.  Some 
yucians,  however,  were  encyclopijedists,  like  Pierer,  who  is  best  known 

his  "Conversationslexicon",  and  Job.  G.  Eriinitz  (1728-1 79G),  the 
fchor  of  a  most  comprehensive  encyclopaedia  in  70  volumes  ;  others  were 
portant  philosophers  like  Cabanis,  Sehelling  etc.;  others,  mathematicians 
e  Olbers  etc. 

Of  course  the  relations  between  colleagues  were  not  exempt  from  the 
leditar}*  infirmity  of  the  profession  -  -  -ror/u^  tztw/w  ifOovUi,  rat  larpo^ 
'pm  is  a  very  old  sa3'ing  —  and  to  its  preservation  the  division  of  the 
ter  contributed  no  little  share.  Certain  Berlin  physicians  distinguishe<l 
emselves  in  this  sphere,  so  that  a  (iundelsheimer  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pe  of  a  bad  colleague.  Profe.ssif»nal  relations  in  general,  however,  and 
comparison  with  earlier  and  later  times,  were  so  good,  that  they  ma}'  be 
Dked  upon  as  models  in  their  way.  Professional  pride  was  very  active, 
d  the  great  number  of  superior  physicians,  most  of  whom  enjoyed  an 
cellent  general  eihication,  threw  into  the  back-ground  the  small  number 
UDworth}*  representatives  of  the?  profession,  who  of  course  lacked  such 
leation.  Kxistence.  inasmuch  as  the  profession  was  not  yet  over- 
wded.  was  not  so  dittieult  as  at  the  present  day,  and  thus  the  faults  and 
rmities  of  physicians  did  not  appear  in  so  glaring  a  light.  Many  phy- 
ttos  enjoyed  so  large  a  practice  tliat  they  were  eompelled  to  have 

Assistants,  as  was.  indeed,  the  case  with  many  of  the  old  <Ireek  phy- 
Uns.  Even  men  of  considerable  eminence  began  their  career  as  :issi8- 
le.  Thus  Heim  in  177(»  occupied  .snch  a  position  in  Spandau,  receiving 
board  and  lodging  free,  in  return  for  which  he  was  expecte<l  to  treat 
patients  and  corporations  with  whom  his  employer  had  contracts  free 
Expense,  though  he  wiis  allowed  to  accept  voluntary  fees  and  presents, 
ft  practitioner,  afterwards  so  famous,  served,  like  the  French  generals. 
D  the  ranks  up,  and  yet  became  the  ordinary'  physician  of  a  princess, 
«  iDdecd,  when  she  treated  him  impro|>erly.  was  able  to  discard  her  as 
deserved.  In  the  3ear  1782  -  we  mention  it  as  an  example  of  the 
mr  of  an  eminent  physician  of  the  last  century  —  he  had  in  Berlin  784 
ients,  and  from  this  practice*  derived  an  incr)me  of  42iM»  marks  ($1050); 
years  later,  however,  witii  only  VAK)  patients  his  income  increased  to 
0  marks,  and  six  years  later  still,  with  ]O0()  patients,  he  received  24000 
!ka  ($6000)  in  money  and  2400  marks  in  presents.  In  171)5  for  a  c(m- 
imble  perioti  he  made  8:i  visits  per  diem.  In  1805  Helms  income  went 
to  36000  marks  (?noOO;,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  with  many 
brities  of  our  da}',  he  had  treatetl  4000  poor  ix-rsons  gratis.  During 
>  of  the  war.  indeed,  he  snfi'ered  some  loss  ;  but  subse(piently  his 
again  rose  to  its  former  height,  and  even  extreme  old  age  failiHl  to 
h  him  the  ingratitude  of  which  the  medical  profession  has  often  to 
plaiD  —  that  of  falling  an  undeserved  victim  to  yonnger  rivals --and 
feb  this  modern  novelty-seeking  and  irreverent  age  brings  so  often 
■e  our  eyes.     How  m^wlestly  Heim  began  may  be  inferrecl  from  the  fact 
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that  be  was  able  to  give  for  his  first  --Faible"  or  writin^^-desk  only  180 
pfennige,  while  his  last  one  cost  75(»  marks. 

Taking  into  account  our  exiwrience  of  the  present  day,  we  may  e»li- 
niate  the  income  of  a  mediocre  practitioner  of  the  18th  century,  in  a  city 
of  some  size,  at  an  average  of  300()-40()0  marks,  which  sum  expressed  in 
mone}'  of  tlie  present  day  would  need  to  be  multiplied  as  much  as  three 
times. 

The  English  physicians,  in  conseiinence  of  the  medicid  arrangements 
prevailing  in  that  country,  were  generally  better  situated  than  the  Get- 
mans,  and  accordingly  the  famous  practitioners  far  surpassed  the  (lennaD 
physicians  in  their  acquisition  of  money.  Thus  Fothergill  was  able  to 
befpieath  in  his  will  i:200,00(»  to  th(»  i>oor.  [Fothergiirs  highest  income 
in  any  single  year  was  £5000,  while  Dr.  John  Coakley  Lettsom  in  sonw 
years  took  in  not  less  than  £12.000.  and  the  largest  income  of  the  famoas 
Mead  in  any  single  year  was  £7000.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  had  for  many  yeare  an  income  from  his  practice  of 
more  than  £15.000.  and  the  highest  sum  received  by  him  in  any  single 
year  was  £21,000.  It  may  however  console  the  struggling  3*oung  practi- 
tionor  of  the  present  day  to  read  that  the  first  year  of  Sir  Astley- 's  practicf 
netted  him  five  guineas,  and  it  was  five  years  before  his  income  amounted 
to  £100.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  practice  he  took  in  £1100.  Of  courae 
all  these  incomes  were  exceptional,  but  they  serve  for  comparison  with 
that  of  Heim  as  quoted  by  the  author.]  Russia  too,  then  as  at  the  present 
day.  promised  large  incomes  to  physicians.  Thus  Orraus  in  Moscow  ac- 
<|uired  in  a  short  time  about  90.000  marks  (822.500).  While  these  instances 
are  only  exceptional,  they  give  us  a  bas's  for  judging  of  the  external  situa- 
tion of  popular  physicians  at  least. 

Tf  physicians  were,  on  the  whole,  very  much  n»S|)ecteil.  well  situated 
socially  and  generally  well  informcMl.  medical  practice  proper,  again  lagging 
far  behind  the  age,  was  in  many  i-espects  very  bad.  Man\-  practitioners 
wen?  devote<l  to  the  therapeutics  of  a  certain  school,  or  imitators  of  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  the  peri<Hl.  lndee<l  they  were  not  ail  exempt  fttwi 
charlatanism,  an  hereditary  infirmity  founded  in  the  imperfections,  un- 
certainty and  vacillation  of  professional  treatment  and  the  weakness  of 
character  of  the  individual.  Of  this  infirmity  the  better  p>hysicians  made 
loud  complaints.  Thus  e.g.  Heim.  with  his  frankness  and  love  of  the 
truth,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  bitter 
reproach  on  this  subject,  until  his  wife  with  much  worldly  wisdom  dis- 
suaded him  from  such  a  <*onrsc  as  productive  only  of  disagreeable  relation.^ 
and  malicious  c:ihimny. 

Physicians,  as  a  rule,  had  still  the  most  profound  faith  in  drugs.  Tbe 
public  too  follow(*d  their  example  so  closely,  that  an  ordinary,  i.  e.  exceed- 
ingly large,  medicine-spoon  was  in  many  places  a  regular  i)ortion  of  the 
dowry  of  a  bride,  (like  a  cradle  etc.?.  Acconiingly  prescriptions  a  yard 
Um\i  still  fi  )urished  in  daily    practice  even   Hir  into  the  present  centaiT. 
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jinpusitM  uf  Let*  or  inoro  in^jfrtidient^,  as  ibe  autUor  biradelf  Ims 
All  abracadabras  **r  c.our.su  rei|uircil  to  be  written  in  ft  Ibreigti 
fu«.  but  the  great  emperor  Jo,**!*!!!!  thciugbt  that  preseriptions  Tuiglit  as 
I  l>e  written  in  g^yod  Gernuui  a^  in   Latin.     rr*»i^cop3%    in  aceonJaoco 

tie  '^Urinbiicblein'',  e.  g.  those  of  Tb.  Majns,  Brian  <  Hamburg,  1738) 
hers,  was  still  practised  The  prescriptions  still  eontainetl  ail  the 
r  l>3'gone  centuries,  surh  iis  precious  stones,  the  ilunsjj  «»f  varioim 
s  of  tame  antl  wild  anirauUj  mummy.  HO-ealled  liquid  and  potable  gold 
silver,  bezoary,  so-called  eleiihant-liee,  wood-liee  {roeommendetl  by  the 
0U8  surgeon  Sch mucker  as  a  snuW  in  amaurosis)  and  a  host  of  othi;r 
liar   things.      Theriaca    Wiis    still    under   oflleial    supervision^    and    its 

ftion   was   regai^ded  a.**  si>  important   that  the  occasion  was  made  a 
gala-day  in  Wurzburg  as  late  as  173G,  in   Nuremberg  in  1754  and 
•^ris  ad  late  :is   1787.     Fussinees  and  i>ver-medication  also  prevailed  — 

fi  eases  of  |*ois<iniug,  theriaca  intenudly  with  milk,  an  emolUeut 
and  a  cordial  plaster  —  while  even  the  better  class  id*  physicians 
uprietary  remetlies  and  }u4lulged  in  mysticism.  Kot  a  few  pliysi- 
ike  c.  g.  noflnianUj  Stahlj  Theden  and  .Sehmucker,  had  their  own 
and  S[x;cltiea/  id  which  they  did  a  thriving  business.  ;ind  lleim's 
the  famous  privy-counsellor  and  i^hysiciandn-ordinary  Vi\  llerm. 
w.  Mu^ell  (17Ui-1784)  of  Berlin,  who  though  a  n)edicuB  purus  still 
Bed  surgery  (he  was  the  Hrst  to  perform  ligation  of  llie  ischlAliu 
|h,  even  as  late  aa  the  la&t  half  of  the  century  advised  his  son  'to 
kle  his  methorhis  medenili  in  no  one,  not  even  to  his  most  intimate 
B'  Umler  what  regulations  the  physicians  were  permitted  to  sell 
^JTopriotary  compounds  throughout  the  whole  century  is  shown  by  the 
ical  edict  quoted  altove. 

kere  and  there  oven  the  authorities  tiiemselves  practiced  mecliciue. 
Bprescri[)tion8  took  the  shape  of  stringent  edicts.  Thus  e.  g.  the 
Bus  Karl  Theodore  f  1724-1 79!»)  in  tlie  year  1784  charged  his  subjects 
■  cases  nf  hydrophobia  no  one  should  take  any  medicine,  but  simply 
PttiteR^ession  to  »St.  Hubert,  a  piece  of  advice  which  (barring  the  sutjer- 
m  involved  in  it),  considering  the  uselessoess  of  all  therapeutics  in 
peases,  might  not  seem  entirely  iiuq>propriale,  purlieu hirly  if  the 
had  emanated  friim  some  medical  college  or  another,  and  the  inter- 
to  St.  Hubert  had  been  left  out.  Some  noble  and  gt*ntle  families 
[id  dealt  in.  certain  inherited  fninily  urc^ana.  Indeed  as  late  as  1877 
lling  family  e>f  Mecklenburg  su[>plied  such  a  secret  preparation  on 
therefor,  and  it  was  not  until  1878  that  they  placed  it  in  the  hands 
'apothecary  tur  sale,  Tn  Kngland  in  1714  the  day  and  hours  in  which 
ting  would  cure  the  ^vKing's  evil  '  (scrofula)  by  the  im|>ositiim  of  his 
I  were  aonounced  in  posters.  —  Authoritative  decrees^  like  that  men- 


1  Mr  Haas  ^loana  ^Id  a  secret  eye-salve,  anil  tlip  ranious  Mend  tiad  a 
;  nosirmn  for  the  bit*!  of  n  mad  do'^,    fU.) 
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til  the  slirewtlnesa  of  a  iiewiSiJitper  rcjiurtt/r  tk-seribes  the  earlier 
tiitioD  of  tlie  greatest  hospital  in  Paris  :  •*  In  the  lower  halls,  whk*h 
:c«l  light  and  air,  there  weR*  no  V»e<lft,  On  the  tiled  floor  lay  heaps  of 
,w.  and  n\ym  these  pallets  the  sick  rrfiwded  ericli  oilier,  packed  together 
herrings  iu  a  cade.  On  one  occasion  when  Louis  the  Saint  lisited  the 
pitaL  tiie  straw  n[M>ii  which  the  niiserahio  creatnres  were  roUiiiu:  was  so 
btfnlly  tllthy.  stinkinjf  and  rotten  that  the  king  in  aHVight  orderetl 
^btraw  to  be  brought  iit  once  iVom  the  Lonvrc  and  spread  out  in  the? 
P  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  beds  were  furnishtMl,  but  the 
alien  of  ttie  sick  was  in  no  w%'iy  iropmved  thereby.  In  one  bed  of 
leraie  width  lay  4,  5  or  0  sick  persons  l>c6ide  each  other,  the  feet  of  one 
he  head  of  another,  children  beside  gray-headed  old  men.  indeed,  in- 
llble  but  true,  men  and  wumeu  internn ogled  together.  In  the  same  bed 
individuals  aftected  with  infectious  diseuBcs  beside  others  ordy  slightly 
Ijtt :  on  the  same  couch,  body  against  body,  a  woman  groaned  iti  the 
Bwif  ialKir.  a  nursing  infant  writhed  in  convnlsicms,  a  typlins  patient 
led  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  a  consumptive  conghed  his  hollow  cough 
^victim  of  some  disease  of  the  skin  tore  with  furious  nails  his  infer- 
Bitching  integument  Medical  service  was  deficient,  the  medical 
mons  scarcely  followed  and  the  choice  of  remedies  very  liuiitcd.  The 
jflls  often  hvcked  the  greatest  necessaries.  The  most  mi9eral)le  food 
Bled  out  to  them  in  insufficient  quantity  and  at  irregular  intervals. 
Bns  wetv  in  the  habit  of  feedlns;  witli  confectionery  those  patients 
Bemed  to  them  pious  eriough,  or  at  least  those  who  reeled  off  their 
riea  with  sufficient  zt^i,  but  the  body  exhausted  by  disease  recptired 
■Kets,  but  crieil  out  for  meat  and  wine.  Such  food,  however,  the  sick 
Bteceived  in  profusiori,  save  wl»cn  it  was  brought  to  them  by  the 
K-  citi;sens  fk-orn  the  city.  For  this  purpose  tlie  door»  of  the  hospital 
ff>()en  day  and  night.  Any  one  could  enter  ;  any  one  bring  whatever 
wished  ;  jmd  while  the  sick  on  one  day  might  be  half-stiirvcd.  on 
day  they  might  very  likely  get  immoderately  drunk  and  kill  them- 
by  overloading  their  stomachs.  The  whole  building  fhirly  s^warmed 
be  njost  horrible  vermin,  and  the  air,  of  a  morning,  was  so  pesti- 
in  the  sick- wards,  that  nurses  and  inspectors  did  nttt  venture  lu 
bem  without  a  sfionge  saturated  with  vinegar  before  their  mouths. 
lies  of  the  dead  onlimirily  lay  24  hours,  and  often  longer,  upon  the 
pd  before  they  were  removed,  and  tlie  other  sick  during  this  time 
[)ni|>elled  to  share  the  bed  with  the  rigid  corpse,  which  in  this  iu- 
I  atmosphere  sorm  began  to  stink,  the  green  cttrrron- flies  swarmed 
.  Whoever  \n\»  not  had  emmgh  of  these  revolting  details  will 
pm  still  more  highly  colored  in  tlie  mrmograph  reganiing  tlie  Hntel- 
^ublisheil  in  1R(»T  by  Dr  Pietra-Sanlii. '  Tnder  Louis  XVI.  each 
was  tirst  furuislied  with  his  own  bi'd.  the  sexes  were  sepamted, 
place*!  by  tliei  use  Ives,  attention  given  to  better  notirishment  and 
Jingof  the  sick  by  the  donations  of  the  charitable  ilonc  away  with. 
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''Acoonlingly  in  a  few  mouths  the  mortalit}'  sunk  from  25  to  13  percent 
The  mediaeval  condition  of  affairs,  however,  was  perceptible  down  to  oar 
own  times,  and  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventies,  when  the  old 
hospital  was  torn  down  and  a  new  building  erected  on  the  same  site 
Even  the  latter  does  not  correspond  with  German  ideas  of  h3giene."  Such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  almost  everywhere,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
introduction  of  clinical  instruction  that  the  situation  was  somewhat  im- 
pi*ovod.  A  new  chapter  in  this  department  of  the  healing  art  was  opened 
particularly  by  the  pioneer  Joseph  II.  in  Vienna,  though  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  our  own  century  that  hospitals  general!}*  were  tlion)ughly  re 
formed.  IIow  horrible  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  hospitals  were  at  thi* 
close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  places,  e.  g.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  even  physi- 
cians declined  hospital  service  as  equivalent  to  sentence  of  death. 

The  physician  of  the  last  century,  like  the  ancient  periwig,  was  even 
in  externals  a  very  different  kind  of  man,  at  least  on  festive  occasions, 
from  other  men,  and  was  then  recognized  as  certainly  by  his  dress  as  art 
many   of  our  modern  "precise  followers"   of  JEsculapius,  or  charlatans 
d'exactitude,  —  a  kind  peculiar  to  our  century  —  by  the  fashionable  cut 
of  their  clothing,  their  uuiversal  greetings  and  rapid  gait,  their  im|>erturi>- 
able  amiabilit}'  and  the  thermometer,  stethoscope,  percussion-hammer  etc. 
etc.  iK»eping  out  of  their  coat-pocket.     As  at  that  time  a  cap  was  placed 
upon  the  doctors  head  in  graduation,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  phy- 
sicians at  an  earlier  period  belonged  to  the  clerical  profession,  so  in  later 
life,  when  called  ui)on  to  represent  a  physician,  he  wore  a  flesh-colortHl  or 
scarlet   coat    (scarlet   was  the  color  of  the  me<lical  guild,  black  that  of 
theolo*i:ians,  yellow  that  of  lawyers),  the  procuring  of  which   would  havt- 
cost  old  Heiin  150  marks  before  his  entrance  upon  practice  in  Berlin,  if  ^h 
had  not  received  a  present  of  one.     The  coat  even  l)elonged  to  medicai 
politics.     [The  regulation  full-dress  costume  of  the  English  physician  t>f 
the  last  century  consisteil  of  a  woll-i)ow(lere(l  wig.  silk  coat  and  breeciie? 
(short)  with  stockings,  buckled  hIio(»s.  lace  ruffles,  cap,  and  last,  though  bv 
no  means  least,  a  gold-headed  cane.     In  cold  weather  there  was  added  l« 
this  costume  a  muff  for  preserving  the  dclicay  of  touch  in  feeling  the  pulw 
of  his  |)atii!nts.     According  to  Jeaffreson,  the  last  of  the  silk-coated  physi- 
cians in  England   was   Pr.  Henry  llevell  Reynolds,  one  of  the  attendanu* 
upon  Ticorge  111.,  and  in  his  day  the  Brummel  of  the  Faculty.     H.j 

Wcrlhot".  however,  at  hi.<  .sccmikJ  innrriaj^e  —  Kome  variationfi  from  the  pj'W- 
costume  w«to  prnnitred  wen  at  ihih  (lav  -  won',  instead  of  the  ordinarv  fcarleicoU 
one  of  violet-colored  velvet.  This  wedding  of  Werlhof's,  who  by  the  way  was  weiliK^ 
from  the  b«'ginninc,  furnishe.s  U6  with  some  interestinc  information  as  to  the  donettit 
arranj^ement^H  and  customs  of  well-to-do  physicians  of  the  18th  centurj.  Hebtd* 
parlor  decorated  with  elaborate  tapestry  ■  we  find,  however,  no  mention  of  a  waitinf 
room  with  its  table  covered  with  literature,  such  as  is  seen  with  some  fainoas  doctor* 
and  professors  at  the  present  day\  with  hijih  armchairs  of  walnut  upholsterr<)  in 
I'trecht  red  velvet,  a  Venetian  mirror  and  a  chandelier  of  rock-crystal.     A^joiniB^ 
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am  was  a  hall  duc-oruUMJ  in  plnster,  whose  tables  were  adorned  whh  briiliAnt 
Dusk  and  glitterinjr  Mlv<?r.  On  the  ground* floor  were  s«  out  two  tables,  25  covers 
the  bouse-iservftnta  and  their  Inendsi,  and  25  for  the  poor  pensioners  of  the  family, 
•h  poor  person  ret-eivi'd  From  the  bridegroom  tvve>  gulden,  and  Frau  Sarah,  the 
h  (a  widow  i,  pave  each  of  the  servants  a  *'  Ijamtnesdukat^n  **  provided  with  a 
t*^-The  coachman'H  father  hail  to  be  carried  home  be  got  so  drunk.  Haller 
present^  and  hiii  vale:,  an  lialiatj,  made  vatn  <?ffnrta  fo  kif;^  SaraliB  wniting-maid. 
newine  was  sent  by  the  elector  of  Cologne.  Finally  sweet  Constanlia  wine  wiis 
ded  abont  in  small  cut  V^enetian  glasses.  Ilaller  delivi»rcd  an  epithalamlum. 
r  choristers  sung  a  hymn  brfore  the  door  etc.  iRohlf^L  Compare  these  arrange- 
lls  and  this  wcfdding  with  rhat  of  Felix  Plater^  And  agreut  many  of  the  weddings 
hysicians  durini:  the  IRth  century  muf^t  have  passed  off  like  ihnt  of  Plater. 

TliL'  '*  Corj)^  of  lut'dical  tiavngi^ft"  and  tliu  siHKMBtitioii  wfiicli  served 
ir  purposes*  altliuugli  the   fortaier   were  subjtsctetl  u»  legal  pn)€;eei1ings 

to  latter  was  opposed  by  tbe  si*i-t*iilled  'H'nliglilenment"  Dftliut  time 
ifb,  lioweviM*.  we  observe  nn  trac*es  atnnng  tlie  rt]itsst*s  even  to-day), 
I  ttie  18lb  century  very  great  atid  Jilrnosl  its  motley  and  manifold  in 
a  in  tbe  deptli  of  tbe  ^liddle  Ages.  In  no  department  of  binnan 
vity  bas  licensed  and  nrdiecnsed  eburlatanry  been  evit?r  better  revMirdtnl 
Be)  medicine  ;  and  naturally,  for  "primitive  niedicine"  every wbere  was 
|H  ahmmt  entirely  u[>un  It  Besides  aiHHbeeories  and  tbeir  apprentices, 
U^etill  dabbled  in    nie<lieine   to   tbe  very  lindlii  of  profniety,  tbere   were 

Ktbe  so-ealled '■  >'olk8ilrzte'':  groeers.  book  seUerB.  printers,  enntee- 
,  merchants  and  traders,  inountelianks,  ttaillhdoeturs.  niidwives, 
Ileal  students,*  preaeliers.  ebemtsts  and  tbeir  assiatants.  distillensi. 
imagers  of  all  kindii,  Jewn,  sbepberds^  dcietores  bnltati,  <*id  worripjj, 
lurors,  executicmer»'  and  tbt^r  following,  sieve-makers,  Tfuiringinn 
illers  of  waU^r  and  olilJiteti/  iiroseopiJfts,  lierniotomiBts  (wbo  also  cnt 
■itln*  tefttieles).  root  |>eddlers.  batb-keepers.  dealers  in  nostrums  ete,  ete, 
Btbis  rabVde  was  eonspienouH  iu  tbe  eoiiutt\v  I'ar  <lown  into  tbe  jire^ent 
Ujf^ ;  indeed,  even  to  day  it  has  not  entirely  die«l  out»  and  our  laws 
Buting  freedom  of  oeenpation  are  fast  filling  its  ranks  again.*  Tbat 
J  tbe  common  jKiople  it  was   direvted  to  loueb    tbe   batid  of  an  exe- 


ibly  9onietblng  like  our  inodt»ru  *'  bangles ".    (11*) 
he  year  1716  the  i*tndb»sns  niedlclmi'  Rpliiaim  rfcrichiuj.  was  tiu«?d  lio  iiiiinTial'^ 

practising  meflicine,  and  again  "ia  inipenals  few  n  second  otTence*  so  that  his 
icfcjee  nui?*t  certainly  have  been  profitable.  A  prertece^Hoi  of  this  fellow,  llke- 
sc;  named  Kphralui.  hi  the  year  l<}8a  furK^d  a  diploma  and  piacti^'d  on  the 

iif^th  of  It 

executioner  wat*  appoint^id  Pnissian    Mlofarj^t"  leourt-pliysicUn)  as  btte  aa 
IB  l»egUmln»5of  the  18th  century. 

note  payje  

he  year  1877  tbe  '*DoctorbuueHnn  *'  Hohennester  In  the  liuvarliin  hif^lilands 
ll  more  than  1000  patients  from  the  higher  and  bi^best  classes.  The  peasants 
i&t  not  be  blamed  too  much  if  they  do  tiote9cap*i  fiom  medical  superstition* 
^e  trade  helps  i\\e  quacks  so  much  tbtit  in  Itavarla  in  1874  there  were  alU^^etber 
^  (911  men  and  245  womeai;  in  1H75  tbere  were  U'62;  in  1876,  i:il>6-  We  see 
e  matter  improves  «acb  year  I  In  Ihmo  tbere  were  In  Bavaria  and  S^axony  more 
acks  than  pb3'sicbO)3! 


ciited  felon  for  tho  cure  of  epilepsy,  aiul  that  many  other  superbtithxi^ 
procedures  were  practised,  can  excite  no  wonder,  for  they  are  still  in  vogue 
in  the  present  day.  and  the}*  seem  the  less  remarkable  in  the  IStli  ccntun 
l)ecause  a  rejjfular  system  of  iK>pular  schools  nowhere  existed.  But  il  i^ 
rather  remarkable  to  observe  complete  pagan  medical  su|)ertttition  in  fuH 
bloom  in  the  enliojhtened  18th  century,  even  among  the  wearers  «»f  thr 
highest  clerical  honors.  Yet  a  regular  pagan  amulet  was  fonml  in  17-lf»<'ii 
the  bix»ast  of  the  prince  bishop  Anselm  Franz  of  Wiirzburg.  count  of  Ingil 
heim,  after  his  <Ieath.  —  The  author  of  the  -Artzney-Teutfer'*  remarks  mi 
this  subject  as  follows  : 

*'  Ver}'  easily  can  the  overgrown   Kmpirici  pla.*iter  over  tlie  eye  of  the  comnion 
man,  who  holds  entirely  to  the  opinion  tliat  it  makes  no  iliflTerencc  whether  tht- 
Medicus  be  learntMl  or  unlearned,  providing  on!}*  he  has  many  experiinenta  and  son-.* 
wagon-loads  of  written   prescriptions  and  tricks,    a.s  if  the  whole  art  of  medicine 
consisted  in  tiiis.     Thus  he  can  readil}*  give  him  advice.     'Jherefore  thev  ha»e  no 
scruples  in  going  for  counsel  in  their   bodily   necessities   to  all  sort;*  of  evil  aii'i 
mischievous  fellows,  such  as  .lews,  gipsies,  tooth-pullers,  hangman's  apprentices.  nM 
women,   witches,-  sooth.<ayors,  magicians,    cut-purses,  vagabond  Salt  in  banco  and 
mountebanks  and  such   contemptible   riff-raff."      ....     That   such   Mlow.i  irv 
endured  is  due  to  the  fact  "  that  the  authorities  are  blinded  by  Satan,  and  the  apothe- 
caries are   |)ermitted  to  sell   poison   to  cursed  .lews,  alchemists.  bath-.<tervant<  ur.'i 
ignorant   quacks,   while  dabsters,   calf-doctors  and   rag-pickers,   magicians,  witchfy. 
crystnllomancers,  soothsayers,  conjurors  and  other  mancipia  of  the  devil  ore  alIov«-iI 
to  practise  medicine."     .     .     .     Examples  of  cures :   "  One  devirs-head  gave  to  all 
the  sick  who  consulttMl  him  a  little  rasped  or  pulveri/.ed  rogue's-bone.  so  that  in  un** 
year  almost  nil  the  bones  of  thieves  and  murderers  which  he  could  collect  from  ti.e 
(numerous)   gallows   and   whi'f'ls.   wore    swallowed    down.     With   such  unicttrn-  «"'l 
heart-j>owders  the  devil-ilortor',  whom  the  author  accuses  rather  of  being  a  ^uJM^r^•■r 
of  such  cases  than  a  bhjckliead.   ''know>  how  to  comfort  his  patients.  aIthoii):ii  i'< 
•Jure  Canonico  and   sub  ))irna  e.xcommnnicationis   and    exauctorationis  it  i"  ^f^v 
strictly  forbidden  to  Christians  to  seek  counsel  and  :ii<l  from  .lews  in  their  ^fickne^.v 
Kven   a  blind   .lew   was  an    uroscopist :   an«»ther  sent   from  a  distance  a  puriitti^t' 
which  "  not  onh'   bmught  away    from   the  w(»man  coociTned  the  fruit  of  her  bodj 
to  wit   2   twins,  but   also  put   an   end    to  her  nwn  Iif«»."     '!!)    Then  "  the  Alcuniiktic 
Society,  after  losing  all  its  jiossessions  and  goods  in  searching  after  the  philo^'phir- 
>tono,  and  bhjwing  them  uj)  tho  chinnn'V   '  al>o  dHl)lilcs   in   medicine.     "  When  ^uol' 
an  Alt-Kuhrnisti(r  medicaster  had  given  to  a  .^ick  peasant,  who  was  prostrated  h 
fever,  some  of  his  murderotis  mercurius  vita-,   the  patient  at  once  became  sick  evri 
unto  death,  and  the  next  day  proceedtMl  ad  paires".     Similar  things  were  done  a'^" 
by  ''certain.  co\etous,   inexperienced.   earele.*is.  bibulous,    perjured,   fool-hardj  mD'! 
tleceitful  apotheearies  ',  as  well  a>  by  the  "   I'romantes  or  uroscopist*.'*     But,  and  :!' • 
is  the  worst  of  all.  "we  find  even  excellent  IVacticos,  who  pi'rmit  the  sick  to  briPC 
their  urine  to  the  hi»u>e,  and  tVoni  its  a))peiirnnce  diagnosticate  the  diseafe.'    hii'f'*" 


•'.Vrt/.iiey  TeulTeluder  kurzer  Dl^eurs  darinn  die.sem  Krt7.-M«irderseiiie  l^arveHbti^'- 
zogen.  und  wie  tuckiseh,  b^.^liatt  und  aij-listiu'  et«'..  by  Ananias  Uorer,  \''2\.    H- 

III  174*.»  a  nun  of  To  year^  was  burned  as  a  witch-,  in  1 7. ')<>  a  magician  was  («>^- 
iliMuiied  to  deatli  :  In  IT.'iJ  a  inaiden  of  i:;\eais,  and  in  I7r»4  one  of  14  years  «^^ 
e\<'eiited  n*;  a  witeli.  and  in  17."»0an<l  ITsJ   in  (il.uusi  the  last  witches  wervburn^' 

/iinnieiniaiMi  said  thai,  from  Kussia  to  Swit/erluiid.  lie  was  n*ganUMl  a.HaCtt»l 
praetititiiier.  who  had,  insti-a<l  of  hnuks.  a  larue  nuuilHT  (»f  urine  Kla5Hr^  ni 
which  the  doeti»r  ttidinarily  urinated  liini«>e|f. 
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iof  tbese  pbyaicians  iban  is  ^ood,  and  tnttiiy  it  conimeucing  praeticun, 

hia  will  nrni  with  the  bii^hest  cbngrin,  is  furled  lo  allow  such  qitackerr,  lest 

ise  he  lose  his  patients  and  acquire  a  bad  reputation  with  the  common  people. 

nj  miserly  people  avoid  calling  in  a  pbjaicfaii  in  order  10  Huve  a  florin  or  so. 

Uen  (coinuhcy  call  in  a  urinisi  and  piss  prophet/'  *0f  all  external  disenBes, 

r,  we  can  sef*  nothing;  in  ihn  nrine,  nor  can  wi*  tell  whether  the  imtient  has 

n  Kbortl^'  before  some  rbaburbara  (the  favorite  remedy  of  Frederick  the  Ureal), 

tna-Ieaves,  saffron  or  the  like,  whether  he  exerciser  vi^orouwly  or  huM  drunk  miidi, 

of  which  rhe  urine  is  very  frequently  *illered.*'     In  veterini^ry  practice  much 

lence  w»^  placed  on  exorcisms  and  witches.     '*  What  llien  is  the  i;;ood  of  such 

ckery  and  open  deceit,  which  ought  justly  to  shame  tho  very  lungs  (vitals)  of 

lorable  man  and  a  graduated  person."*    "  When  now,  throiijifh  the  transmission 

:her  liquorura.  perchance  the  urine  of  a  horse,  cow,  ass  or  other  bea^^t,  or  indeed 

|u»wn  urine  <  there  ts  an  e?fnmple  of  such  a  easel,  a  ndiculous  jndicium  has  been 

p  out  of  these  Eucbonibus,  whereby  they  proatilute  themselvps  individually 

eolleciively  and   fall  into  iindjin^  dtsitrace  and  contempt,  whu  can   have  any 

mthy  with  them?"  —  Such  an  uroacopist  advised  a  clerg,vinan  who  had    the 

ifj  to  be  ^led  (the  same  thing  is  done  by  rej^ular  ^TBduRtes  lo-day  •),  nnd  the 

it  died  under  the  operation. —  Moreover  medical  practice  was  undertak^ti 
rer-curious,  impertinent  women,  old  wealher-prophele86e«,  midwives,  procu- 
i  female  nursc^s  or  other  trumpery,  who  have  spent  in  revelry  or  evnporated  with 
I  of  their  husbands  their  own  means/'  "Tbej-  liackle  the  medicum  (tout 
I  cbez  nous?),  give  behind  the  doctor's  back  a  powder  of  pearls,  emerald, 
n.  bezoar*  and  gold"  etc.  A  hag  of  this  sort  gave  "  a  few  years  njfo  to  a  pioug, 
»  woman  who  lay  in  the  severe  pangs  of  labor,  a  spoonful  of  aqua  fortis,  with  the 
urting  assurance  thai  as  this  water  bad  the  power  to  reparole  from  each  other 
id  Sliver,  so  by  its  ififluence  the  child  would  speedily  be  separated  from  its 
But  they  found  after  the  severest  anguish  and  suffering  that  this  water 
tparate,  not  the  child  from  the  mother^  but  the  soul  from  the  body,  for  in  « 
rg  mother  and  child  expired,'  —  That  in  Italy  charlatanisni  was  even  worse 
Germany  may  be  inferred  from  a  passaf:e  in  Goethe' b  "  Jtalieniscbe  Reise". 
do  (in  Naples)  I  aaw  u  punchinello,  who  was  quarreling  with  a  little  monkey 
Htform  of  boards,  above  which  was  a  balcony  where  u  very  pretty  muideu  8old 
©rs.  Beside  the  monkey's  platform  a  qunek  sold  to  the  faithful  his  arcana 
I  alt  evils",  —  [Even  in  sober-minded  England  charlatanisnt  of  all  uraf^es  and 
reaped  a  rich  harvest.  We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Joanna  Stevens, 
Specifics  for  stone  were  purchased  by  the  jtovernment  for  £5000.  after  having 
a  certificate  as  to  their  efficacy,  which  bears  not  only  the  names  of  many 
k^rdd,  but  even  those  of  Cheselden.  Hawkins  and  Sharp:  Mrs.  Mapp,  or 
f  Sally  of  Epsom  *\  whose  reputation  as  a  bone-setter  wati  rather  enhanced 
Inpaired  by  habits  of  drunkenness ;  -lames  Graham,  whose  **  Templum  ^Ehcu- 
iitcrum"  in  Loudon,  with  its  "  celestial  bed"  guaranteeing  to  the  occnpant-s 
'  the  blessinjc  of  abundant  and  beautiful  progeny  at  the  moderate  rale  of  £100 
jtit,  was  a  fittiajir  monument  of  its  founder,  half  fool,  half  knave;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
vrbourg,  whose  marvelous  cures  by  the  imposition  of  their  hande  excited  the 


lort  iluiA  n$io  a  clrcle*phy3(claii  was  burle<l  in  the  conntr)'  who  had  acquired 
I  reputation  by  the  practice  of  uroHi^«»py,  while  a  rejiularl)  cradualed  pliy- 

nn  in  the  city  ha,s  obtained  u  fortnm?  by  the  snnuf  menus.     And  we  write  no 

1709,  but  187.V 
iiie  of  mudk«like  odor  from  the  stomach  of  a  kind  ul  pmt  in  the  Caticnjius, 
iculous  powers  were  ascHlied  to  it. 
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admiration  of  the  metropolis  about  1789;  Dr.  Myersbaeh,  the  purchaser  of  a  medicil 
degree  at  Erfurt  on  what  in  more  recent  times  is  known  as  the  "  Philadelpbit 
system  ",  and  whom  I^.ttAom  strove  to  drive  into  his  merited  obscurity  ;  and  finally 
that  prince  of  charlatans,  St.  John  Long,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  handsome,  witty  ind 
acute  Irish  impostor,  for  whose  love  a  host  of  noble  and  gentle  ladies  languished  in 
vain.  The  latter,  however,  belongs  to  the  present  century.  The  victims  of  ther*- 
high-toned  charlatans  of  the  English  metropolis  were  of  course  chietij*  of  the  be(t<r 
classes.  But  what  must  liav«  been  the  condition  of  affairs  among  the  more  ignoni  t 
and  illiterate  population  of  the  provincial  cities  and  in  country  districts?    H.] 

During  the  whole  18th  century  the  surgeons  were  still  strictly  st'pa- 
rated  from  the  physicians,  even  in  education.  Xor  were  th<»\-  esteemed  ;i* 
equal  in  rank  with  the  latter,  particularl}*  in  (lermany,  when*  the  ^uild 
organization  was  likewise  preserved.  It  was  the  French  Revolution  and 
its  influence  u|K>n  other  nations  which  tinally  brought  about  the  e(|iiality 
of  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  the  guild-surgeons,  like  the  guilds  them- 
selves, received  their  coup  de  grace.  This  change  was  innuguratiHl  by  the 
abolition  of  the  18  Tniversities  or  Faculties  and  the  13  (^oll<'*g<'>  do 
Medicine  of  France  in  1792,  together  with  that  of  the  Society'-  Koyale  «K- 
M<^dicine  (founded  1770)  and  the  Academic  de  Chirurgie  (foumiiNl  in 
1731).*  Their  place  was  taken  by  the  SocieU'^s  libnis  <le  Medicine.  The 
two  distinct  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  were  now  unitcl  into  i»nc 
department  of  general  medicine. 

The  18th  century  not  only  introduced  u  class  of  burgeons  |M>8bes«ie«I, 
on  the  whole,  of  a  scientific  education  and  devoted  to  general  surgery,  hut 
also  si)eciali8t8  in  individual  branches,  particularly  scientific  oculists.  Yet 
even  some  of  these  (as  here  and  there  at  the  present  day )  by  travellinjj 
about  accjuired  a  mediaeval  and  anomalous  sort  of  practice,  which  eom|>ello*l 
them  to  compete  with  the  kindred  '•  travelling  eye-destroy  el's  '".  still  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  country. 

Surgical  instruction,  at  least  in  the  larger  states,  was  given  in  fi\H*ri»l 
institutitms  or  in  the  universities,  and  in  (uTmany  the  (terman  lan;!ua::r 
was  employed  in  the  instruction  of  surgeons,  though  not  in  that  oi'  pin* 
sicians.  The  recpiired  knowledge  was  no  longer  obtained  exclu8iv€*ly  fn>ii» 
members  of  the  guild.  Yet  for  the  lower  class  of  surgeons  the  i>ld  mvXM 
was  still  followed  in  many  places.  In  Strnssburg  the  Chirurgi  ami  Tonsi'D*^ 
at  the  university  were  so-called  -Students  of  the  minor  roll",  and  I  heir 
number  frequently  ecjualled  or  even  exreede<l  that  of  the  metiical  slmlenl-' 
projKir.  Their  examination  was  not  niadr  l»efore  the  faculty,  but  U'lore  a 
colleague  of  the  guilds,  associated  with  the  professor  of  anatomy.  Bi'fon' 
examination  they  were  recpiired  to  exhibit  an  indenture  and  evidemi*  <>^ 
five  years*  service  in  the  city,  though  in  different  universities  the  nnniin- 
ments  were  ditfercMit. 

The  conditions  of  instruction  in  the  branches  of  surgery  and  mid^ift'n 

1.  Hy  this  alM)liti(m  oliarhitaiii^tin  aetiuinMl  >uc\\  a  control  over  medical  mlucation  tliat 
tlio  nrr:uiKonieiit  was  ^mu  abaiitloncl.  hi  (uMniany  the  decn>c  of  1H68  authori/in-.: 
fnM'doni  for  nii'dival  l>ot»']nMy,  lias  not  yet  bronpht  us  «iulti»  to  thU  point. 
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Iways  looked  upon  as  belonging  together)  had  first  improved 

ice,  or  mther  they  had  developed  ixete  further  and  higher,  in  im- 

connection   with  the  preparations  and  actinieitions  of  the   17th 

This  was  occasioned  especially  by  thi'  fact  thai,  at  the  iustanee 
IPeyi-onie  aiid  partly  too  at.  Ids  expense,  chairs  of  instruction  in 
had  been  erecteil  in  Paris  and  3lont|>elHer  (1724).  The  •  Charite  ** 
»ded  1727)  was  from  its  ronndation  an  ins^-titution  for  the  inatructiori 
ilitary  ph3"sieianH.    The  founiiatinn  of  the  Socif-tt*  de  t'hirurgie  in  1731. 

i«r,  was  of  the  greatest  inHuenee  upon  the  elevation  of  surgery  in 
^  This, institution,  <m  the  al>olition  of  the  Colk'ge  de  St.  Wme  in 
Was  raised  into  the  Acadc'-nnc  de  fMiinirgie,  which  latter,  on  the 
itionin  1705  of  the  Acadenne  Fraiicarse,  was  merged  into  the  medical 
rtment  nf  this  institution.  The  so-cJilletl  ''Ecolc  pratitjue",  establi«hc<i 
rSO.  in  which  a  Desault  and  a  Chopart  i  174.*t-1705)  snbse^juontly 
U,  was  designed  (Vir  the  practical  education  of  surgeons,  Desault 
llarly  marks  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  surgical  instruction,  since  in 
i  president  of  the  nntcl-Dieu,  ht*  t»[iened  the  first  *tt»rgical  clinic  in 
piltod  taught  autl  oj>erHte<l  liere  three  hi»urs  i-very  tnnrning,  By  his 
on  »ui"gical  unatoniy  he  thus  gave  to  surgical  instruction  thnt 
^and  more  secure  foundation,  which  up  to  this  pcrifid  it  had  generally 
[In  Knglaud  the  barbei-s  and  surgeons  cnntinued  to  forni  a  single 
Ition  until  1745,  and  the  Hoval  (Vjllegc  uf  Surgeons  was  not  incor- 
uiitil  1800.  Surgical  instruction  wai^  imparted  hy  members  of  tlie 
>any  of  surgeons,  by  the  hospital  rturijeons  and  hy  »nch  [irofessors  of 
>my  as  exi8t*eil  in  the  universities,  .laines  Kae,  h/cturer  on  surgery  to 
College  of  Sui*geon3  in  Eilinluirgh,  gave  ^practical  discourses  on  eases 
ip«>rtanoe  in  the  lloyal  Infirmary  '  for  some  years  prior  to  1772,  and 
thus  l3e  called  the  fii*st  leaeher  of  elinical  surgery  in  Kdiul>urgli-  The 
BS  alsu  lecttireii  on  surgery  a;^  well  as  anat<^my,  but  it  was  not  until 
Bala  distinct  chair  of  clinical  surgery  wns  e»tal>lished  in  the  l^niver- 
ni  Kdinhurgh,  in  dir«^f*t  o[)position  !«>  Ill*'  remonstrances  of  Alex. 
(SecMnidusj.  In  18iMi  a  Royal  IVdessor  of  MiHtary  Surgery  waa 
jintcd  afler  i^imilar  opi>ositton.  but  a  chair  of  syateniatie  surgery 
creat^nl  until  as  bite  as  1831 .  The  first  incumbent  of  tht?  latter 
as  Jolin  William  Turner,  who  wai*  succeeded  on  his  death  in  lH3i> 
fChiis,  Bell.  The  ruivei-sity  t»f  0 lasgow  re*»t*ivetl  a  professor  of  sur- 
1613,  and  the  Tniversity  of  Dublin  not  until  lft49  Oenerally  the 
els  of  anatomy  and  surgery  were  taught  iluring  the  ISth  century  bv 
ame  pmfessor.     (  H.)] 

Ectical  (private/  instruction  in  midwifery  wjis  iksl  imparted  to  um  m 
»lder  (7rt'*goire  from  the  year  17^0  onwar^l     The  midwives,  how- 
11   had   their  own   public  institution  for  inHtruction  in  the  HAtil- 
Ihey  had  in  the   preceiliug  century.     The  participutiou  of  men  in 
instruction  was  strictly  prohibited,  even   when   in  1797  the  school  for 
lr««  was  removed    to    the   Maternit/%   where  theoretical   instruction « 
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whicb  hud  always  l>eeii  given  by  men,  waB  imparteil  b}*  BaudelocqiH*. 
l*ublic  theoretical  lectures  at  least  on  midwifery  were  already  given  to  sur- 
geons at  the  instance  of  la  l^eyronie  in  1743;  practical  midwifen'  they 
learned  in  small  private  institutions,  or  in  their  own  practical  duties.  Id 
Vienna  obsti^trical  instruction  was  fii*st  given  in  1748. 

In  Germany  the  first  impulse  to  the  improvement  of  surgical  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  Heister.  This  was  greatly  increased  by  Prussia  when 
the  preceding  Theatruni  anatoniicum  was  converted  into  a  (."ollegium 
medico-chirurgicum  in  Berlin,  that  is  into  an  institution  for  the  eilucatioo 
of  military  physicians  and  medico- chirurgeons  for  the  low  country,  a 
change  effected  in  112  [  by  Dr.  Holtzendorf.  Surgeon-General  of  Frederick 
AVilliam  I.  Fre<1erick  II.  then  enlarged  the  institution.  It  was  remodeled 
into  the  'Pepiniere"  in  1705.  an<l  re-christened  the  '^Friedrich-WilhelniB- 
Institut*'  in  1817,  and  has  continued  unite<l  with  the  ''Medicinisch-chirur- 
gischcn  Academic''  since  1811. 

A  ''Collegium-medico  chirurgicum"  for  Saxony,  similar  to  the  PrussiaD. 
was  oiKjned  in  Dresden  in  1748  by  Augustus  II.,  and  three  years  later  the 
Arst  surgical  clinic  was  added  Uy  it.  All  barbers'  and  bath-keepers' 
apprentices  were  (K^rmittcd  to  [)articipate  in  the  instruction  and  the  prac- 
tical cxei'cises,  on  the  payment  of  an  honorarium  of  3i)  marks  and  some 
slight  fees.  Such  pupils  as  had  passed  the  examination  in  this  school  were 
required  to  be  admitted  into  the  guilds  of  barbers  and  bathers  with  the 
rank  of  "Masters'  without  any  further  ceremony,  and  enjo3-ed  the  privilege 
of  being  preferred  l>cfore  others  in  the  assignment  of  places  of  business. 
The  institution  was  enlarged  in  1777.  a  teacher  of  dentistry  was  added,  ami 
the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  increascnl.  The  same  king  in  1753  granted  i 
<\>llegium  medico-chinirgicuin  for  the  Poles,  and  in  17(>8  a  medical 
Acadi'Hiy  was  likewise  authorized,  but  not  erected.  The  clinic  was  sup- 
plied with  a  hospital  ucconuxhiting  12(K)  patients,  and  rc^^ived  an  annual 
endowment  of  1200  niark.H.  A  school  for  midwives  was  erecte<l  in  17$I. 
toixi'tlier  with  an  institution  for  the  educatioJi  of  male  obstetricians, 

Tiie  improvement  of  surgical  instruction  extendcnl  far  beyond  lli«» 
boundaries  of  Austria  when  Joseph  II.  in  1785.  through  Brambilla.  o[)eiied 
the  •Meilicini.sch-chirurgisclie  Aka<lemie'  or  '-Josephinum",  and  alao 
erected  |R'rinanent  military  hospitals  in  Prague.  Kriinn,  Milan,  Mantua. 
Pesth.  Olmiitz  etc.  Before  this  tiie  guilds,  as  well  as  the  business  of 
shaving  (still  united  with  that  of  surgery),  had  been  done  away  with, 
since  the  latter  occupation  was  not  consistent  with  the  title  of  I>ocU)ror 
Magister  of  surgery  and  medicine,  now  bestowed  \\\\cixx  the  so-called  Medieo- 
chirurgeons. 

The  inedico-chirurgica!  -Josephs-Akademie"  was  next  created.  i« 
onler  to  <lo  away  with  the  defects  regarding  surgical  matters  in  the  arm}- 
Here  two  classes  of  army-surgeons  were  educateti :  the  first  class  became 
only  surgeons,  and  were  i-ecjuirud.  after  the  completion  of  their  instnictiOD. 
to  serve  10  yeai-s  in  the  armv  :    the  second  class  attaimnl  the  degree  of 


.*rp  re<|uiretl  lo  bind  theiuselvea  to  13  years*  service.  Instruu- 
n  medicine  Wiis  iini>artetl,  in  n  limited  degree,  U»  tbe  laller  idone/ 
pupils  of  the  JosepLiiium  were  eliletly  ordinary  barbers^  or  tlte  sons 
foor  officials  (these  t^ame  with  9|jeeial  frec|peney  from  southern 
laiiy).  who  wen»  abli'  to  t-dticute  thumsolves  in  Vienna  because  instruc- 
bere  wii.h  (m*  of  expense.  Many  of  these  pii[jils  subsequently  attained 
skill,  and  obtained  imiiorlant  fK)sitians  in  the  military  service  of 
["rnian  states.  sincT  in  the  latter  tluM'e  was  still  a  scareity  of  good 
I  even  down  into  tbe  U»th  uentnry  As  an  example  of  one  of  these 
s,  and  a  memorial  of  one  wbo  died  without  fVime,  though  a  praetl 
^f  tbe  best  kind.*  embalmed  in  thi*  hearts  of  bis  patients,  we  mention 
iwig  Ranch  (17b4-18:>C)  of  Aiiunlgen  near  Daiinstadt^  edueuted 
ll^hinum  and  at  one  time  military  '^Chef^  4if  the  (tiajid  Duke  of 
'  Stabsmediens  ", 

the  life  und  educaiioii  of  Haucb  may  be  regarded  as  typical  uf  ibe  career 
^na  in  tbe  la^it  century,  and  have  ihdreff>re  a  certain  value  lu  tiic  bij^tory  of 
Pwe  iotroduce  the  followiii);  details. 
liuch,  thedon  nf  an  officinl  who  lost  his  properly  through  mining  ftpeculatioiiii, 
jkopoii  hi.«  suri^ical  npprentkeship  tn  }bit7J)uch,  After  complt^tinf^  his  term  of 
Bcship,  he  passeii  his  jjiuldM^XAminntiDii  »n  Giesi^en  and  received  ihr  followinR 

|t,    the   senior  «worn   nnd    ixamined  Chirurjri    in    the  city  and  forlreiw  of 

n»   testify  that  the  hunorubt*:   liU«Jwi^  Raneb,  legitimate  sou  of  the  someiirae 

March-Coaimidsioner  Ranch  of  Hchzel,  at  the  date  undernendi  wnllen  did 

ifore  us  and  gnvr  u»  due  notice  that  he  had  been  for  thren  jearti  a  pupil  of 

honorable  and  experienced  Conrad  Daub,  chirm  j^iid  juratus  and  citizen  of 

and  with  his  colleagues  of  that  place,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  however, 

iobeil,  in  Uod's  name,  lo  entiM-  upon  the  years  of  travel  fixed  by  the  guild 

ce  for  better  qualification  in  the  ufuresald  fiurptry.     Accordingly  lie  praya 

end  to  furnish  him  a  i-ertificuie  of  the  cuntpietion  of  his  instruction  and  of 

tor  «ub  siirillu  of  this  princely  rullefcium  chirurjifcijm  of  He>»e,  wnd  to  enter 

rge  in  the  otfictal   recordn  uf  rhr*  guild.     As  uow  we,  in  cotnplicnnct'  with 

arr*  both  dinpoaed   and   ubliged  to  aay,    of  our  own  knowledge,  that  the 

kid   Lndwfg  Rauch  has  {£oiie  thnrngh   hin  three  years  term  of  study  in  three 

year4  down  to  the  antinm  currenteni  et  datum,  and  in  the  fame  baa  not  only 

'himself  lo  the  loarninif  of  InudnVde  nurgery,  but  has  al&o  during:  thi^  time 

iyt  obedient,   tno<Jcst»   dili^unt.   discreet,   honorable  nnd   ^etierally    praise- 

H   his  behavior    ai^   becomes    nn    tipriizht   8tudio6ua  chiriirgia[\  so  wr    must 

}mt  Uh  patron  ha^  not  only  been  pleaded  with  him  in  till  reFp»ect»,  j^ive«  htm 

Ik-  testimony  and  would   ^ladlv  hnve  retainetl  him  ihr  a  longer  period  were 

'lii»  di^dvantai^e,  but  wp  must  nUo  state  that  we  can  say  of  him  nothinjj  but 

ode  of  life  up  to  this  lime  has  been  such  as  to  give  evidence  of  good  train* 

,n  exceptionally  praiseworthy  zeal.     Acconlinjjly  we  have  not  been  able  lo 


Sins  to  Fr.  Stroltineyer,  the  pupils  of  the  •losephinnni  and  other  inedtoo- 

Brghml  institutions  wta'e  H<w!nlfe(l   "diploudrte  Wnndai*r7.ie.'V  and  an  ^ui)H 
^  j;«*iiL«rjil  |diy«*iciHntJ,  tliougU  not  u  ran  ted  liberty  toctniiiKc  leMdcnce  at  pltran* 
<  McdUMM^idr.  CentiiilblHtt.  1hs4,  :ut.> 

in  Worms.    Napoleon  L  invested  him  witli  the  ciro&^of  the  Legion  oC  Ronoi 
\h\%  own  iiand^  upcui  the  battle-field,  because  he  treated  friend  and  fou  alike. 
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refuse  this  his  just  petition,  but  have  assented  to  the  same,  and  by  virtue  of  this  open 
letter  before  the  guild  in  corpore  assembled,  and  wishing  the  candidate  God's  blessiof. 
we  have  declared  him  free  and  discharged  from  his  instruction  so  laudably  completed. 
Therefore  our  friendly  request  is  addressed  to  everyone,  and  particularly  to  our 
masters  and  employees,  that  they  will  give  full  credence  to  this  open  letter,  willin^lj 
receive  the  before-mentioned  Ludwig  Rauch,  by  reason  of  his  completed  iDstrnction 
and  the  qualities  already*  noticed,  into  all  fraternities,  offices,  $[uilds  and  other  laud- 
able associations  and  societies,  and  will  extend  to  him  corporate  quali6catioti8.  id- 
vancement  and  their  best  assistance  and  good-will  in  all  proper  demands.  Sock 
conduct  not  only  will  he  recognize  with  due  thanks  and  true  service,  bat  we  abo  tre 
ready  and  prepared  to  reciprocate  on  all  similar  occasions.  In  witness  whereof  ve 
have  not  only  subscribed  this  certificate  with  our  own  hands,  but  have  also  affix(Hj 
the  official  seal  of  our  guild." 

Done  at  Giessen,  January  2.  17H0. 
Job.  Gottfr.  Christ.  Keller,  D.  •  Daniel,  with  a  squint  toward  the 

ehirurgus  jnratus  ordinarius.  contraction  of  Dr.)  Rergner,  Chirurisn^. 

At  the  top  is  the  seal  of  Hesse.  At  th<>  bottom  the  seal  of  the  guild,  with  the 
inscription  "  Hasso-Giessenses  chirur^i".  This  seal  c<mtains  ubovo  a  sun  and  hover- 
ing angel,  beneath  a  patient  upon  whose  lett  arm  u  surjreou  in  hiK  surgeon's  gown  1; 
performing  venesection. 

In  the  month  of  June  Kauch  went  into  the  nervice  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  u 
supernumerary  assistant  surgeon  (in  the  landgrave's  own  regiment),  where  he  remained 
until,  on  the  first  of  September,  17S8,  he  went  into  the  Austrian  service  in  the  regiment 
Preiss  in  Vienna.     On  October  2  he  received  the  following  diploma: 

*'  His  Roman  Imporial  Royal  Apostolic  Majest3''s  Counsellor,  Knight  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Lord  of  Carpiano  in  Austrian  Lonibnrdy,  acting  Chiriater  snd 
Protochirurgu.s  of  the  Imperial  Royal  armies.  Doctor  of  Surgery,  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Royal  Josephine  medico-chirurgical  Academy  and  of  its  educational  mstters. 
Inspect4jr  of  all  military  hospitals,  first  surgeon  of  the  noble  German  Bodjgutrd. 
Fellow  of  th<'  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  of  tlio  Colleg**  of  Surgery  at 
Montpellier,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Hologna,  Mantua  and  Florence. 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Academy  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in  Vienna 
--testifies  hereby  that  Rauch,  Ludwig,  a  native  of  Kchzel  near  Darmstadt,  in  religion 
evangelical,  21  years  old.  having  practivsed  in  the  military  hospital  in  Darmstadt,  ba-^ 
attended  the  medical  and  surgical  h'Ctures  in  the  Royal  Imperial  Josephine  medic«>- 
chirurgical  Academy,  and  has  displayed  both  in  his  studies  especial  assiduity  and  in 
the  treatment  of  internal  and  external  diseases  the  requisite  zeal;  that  he  baa  been 
duly  examined  and  found  qualified  to  serve,  and  to  be  appointed,  assistant  surgeon, 
under  the  oversijiht  of  his  superiors,  in  His  Hoyal  Imperial  Majesty's  army. 

Signed  at  Vienna  Oct.  2,  178s.  J.  Brambilla" 

In  17.S.S  followed  a  campaign  in  Syrniia.  17S9  in  Croatia,  liosnia,  Ser>'ia,  1790  in 
Slavonia  and  Servin.  Survived  the  platcuc'  Jan.  1,  1793  he  was  appointed  superior 
surgeon  of  the  travelling  hospital  at  Heidelberg.  Weissenburg  and  Hagenaa,  and  in 
the  Htationary  hospital  at  Baden-Baden,  in  the  army-corps  of  the  upper  Rhine  under 
the  command  of  Ordnance-Master  voii  Wurni.ser.  Campaijcn,  blockade  of  LaDdaa. 
on  the  line  of  Weissenburg  and  in  Alsace.  —  17!U  he  became  a  reirimental  surgeon  in 
the  Hessian  service.  haviu^E  received  his  discharge  fnim  the  Austrian  i^overnment 

1.  The  "Pest-niedici"  and  '*lVst-oIiirurj»i'  of  earlier  date  died  out  In  the  lAth  century. 
Franz  von  Schraud  was  the  last  "tMMieralpestdireotm"  in  Austria.  Tlio  "Tortnns 
doctoi-s"  also  died  out. 
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he  shared  in  the  ciimpaig:n  near  RnslRdt,  in  the  Paletiuftte*  near  Mayence,  on 
tfi  and  near  Neuwied,  from  Rheingau  to  Bavaria.  In  1BCN>  was  appointed 
tirffeon;  cumpaifEti  in  Pnissia,  180!)  in  Austria,  There  as  major  surf^con  he 
ftde  a  member  of  the  Lepun  of  Honor,  and  in  1810  received  the  title  of  **Stab«- 
ns";  IHII  campai^^n  to  Mag^debur^,  Stettin  and  Damn),  passes  through  tvphus 
Ifcfll  becomes  actual  *'  Stabainedicua"  with  the  direction  of  the  entire  medi(;al 

Kthe  Held  hospitals  and  their  attendants.  CampnifCDs:  1811  Dantzici  1813 
814  to  France.  iHlli  his  diploma  aa  a  knight  of  the  Leirion  of  Honor  was 
l»d.  Siicnature:  Macdonald.—  21  years  of  campaijining.  —  Stibsequentlj  Doctor 
Hi  of  the  faculty  at  Giessen.  Hauch's  therapeutic  principles  were  tbo6e  of 
Brhich  were.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time  almost  obtif^atory  in  the  Austrian  army. 
ISi  a  career  was  cc-rtainly  adapted  to  form  capable  snrgeons  and  humane 
iang,  and  accordingly  many  of  the  Medicosurgconfi  were  men  of  this 
iter. 

•be  Josfphiminfi,  which  was  unquestionably  of  very  great  impojlanc*! 
fcnpnjveuient  of  military  nuxlicine  and  the  elevation  of  the  poftition 
Hr-physicians  ihiriiig  the  last  fenttiry.  has  likewise  attaiinetl  Uisloncul 
leance  from  the  fact  that  Branibilla,  in  opposition  to  the  old- fashioned 
ty»  extorted  the  recognition  of  surgeons  as  siicial  equals  of  <ither 
^B  of  the  medical  profession  in  Anstria,  When,  however*  no  ilistinc- 
■b  made  between  physicians  and  surgeons^  the  Josephinum  occupied 
Bit  pHisition,  and  so  in  1820  it  was  closed  for  the  first  titne.  In  1822 
Phowever,  reopened,  and  fi*om  1824.  through  the  ettbrts  of  "Oberfeld- 
Joh.  Nepooi.  Jsfonlik,  it  was  provided  with  a  complete  curriculum  of 
ction  like  a  nnh^rsity.  In  1H14J^  it  was  once  more  ttlosed  —  in  1852 
silied  "  fclddienstliehes  Instilut  "  was  created  by  way  of  a  chunge  — 
pain  opened  in  the  reactionary  period  of  1854,  but  in  1870  it  wn^ 
away  with  as  a  distinct  institution  with  its  own  teachers  for  11  years, 
h  revived  i»uce  more  in  1SS4, 

'he  first  school  ol*  instruction  in  midwifery  on  rierruan  soil  existiHl  in 
jrg  under  the  elder  Fried   as  early  ils   172H,     In   1737  a  genuine 
for  midwives  was  erected  here,  in  which  (until    ]H70j   instruction  in 
fian  language  Wiis  obligatoiy,  because  the  students  did  not  nnrier- 
Buch.     Only  rarely  was  a  parallel   course  in  FiH?nch  delivered  for 
elil  of  pupils  from  Lothrim^ia  and  upper  Alsace. 

lirst  institution  for  the  edueation  of  obstetricians  in  <M'rniany  wiis 
ftt  Onttingen  iu  JIauover  in  1751,  and  was  utider  the  direction  of 
Bnious  Roderer  The  latter  (so  little  knowledge  and  fear  was  there 
ption)  Wiis  also  the  teat'her  of  practical  anatomy,  like  almost  all 
prs  of  surgery  before,  and  of  midwifery  long  after  this  epoch. 
the  perioil  of  Ri'iderer^s  activity  here  20-21  births  were  under 
Stion  annually.  In  Berlin  a  school  for  midwives  was  organized, 
ibstetrical  lectures  for  surgeons  wei*c  also  delivered.  In  the  year 
same  arrangement  was  made  in  Jena,  iu  1782,  through  the  in- 
of  Veneb  in  Bern,  and  in  171H>  for  the  first  time  in  Marburg,  while 
institution  bail  bei^n  founded  in  Kassel  as  much  as  H(>  years  before. 
iWiirzburg  C.  C  von  Siebold  founded  a  famous  school  for  surg(X>ns 
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and  obstetricians,  and  provided  further  tliat  only  such  surgeons  of  the 
city  and  country  as  had  been  examined  by  a  commission  should  be  received 
for  instruction  therein.  The  requisites  for  admission  into  this  school  were 
that 

•  The  subject  must  possess  good  morals,  sufficient  mental  eapacit} 
and  cor[K)real  strength,  a  sensitive  heart,  knowledge  of  the  German  and 
Latin  languages,  of  course  perfection  in  arithmetic  and  writing,  sullicieiit 
means  for  the  purchase  of  l)ook8  and  instruments"  etc..  from  which  we  may 
infer  tliat,  even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  persons  of  no  gmt 
education  devoted  themselves  to  surgery,  and  that  a  high  preparaton-  edu- 
cation was  out  of  the  (juestiou. 

In  Brunswick  the  pupils  of  tlu>  school  of  surgeons  in  that  place  were 
required  in  1780  to  assist  their  teachei*s  and  hosts  in  practice,  i.  e.  io 
shaving.  Not  until  the}-  had  taken  out  their  matricula  were  the}*  freed 
from  the  business  of  shaving  and  |>ermitted  to  wear  a  sword  and  earn*  i 
cane  (!),  privileges  otherwisi*  prohibited.  The  lectures  in  Brunswick  also 
were  frt»e,  but  were  delivered  very  irregularly  and  were  plastered  all  over 
with  learned  citations. 

BoHrd  and  lodging  with  the  prosector  of  the  inBtitution  cost  the  elder  Stronejff 
here  only  225  marks  aiiQually,  though  he  had  no  room  or  light  of  his  own,  bat  wsi 
compelled  to  share  the  light  of  the  servanunaid  until  he  had  extorted  one  from  hia  host 
Some  old  surgical  instruments  of  his  teacher  were  offered  to  him  for  purchase*  and 
the  wife  of  the  prosector  spoke  of  him  contemptuously  as  "He'*.  Yet  Stromfjer 
for  a  surgeon  of  the  last  century,  sprung  from  a  comparatively  "good  familj".  iwl 
had  enjoyed  a  tolerably  liberal  preparatory*  education. 

In  Wiirtemberg.  the  land  of  the  **thick-hcade<V*  Suabians,  the  ordinaDoe 
for  the  examination  of  barbers  and  bath-kee|)ers  was  very  rigorous.  It 
required  of  the  '-subject"  to  be  examintKl  not  only  a  suitable  bodily  con- 
stitution but  also  satisfactory  volubility  —  he  must  l>e  **re8|H>ndendo 
battant",  ready  of  reply  (observe  the  mixture  of  Latin  and  French  sorapfl !) 
—  and  well- versed  in  manipulation.  If  such  was  not  the  case,  the  "subject, 
Iw  he  old,  or  be  he  travelled  as  much  as  he  please,  has  he  a  wife  (which 
any  person  in  the  world  may  get)  and  few  or  many  children",  he  shall  not 
be  admitted  a  "Master",  but  shall  be  dismissetl. 

Separate  lectures  on  widwifery  were  still  exceptional  at  the  oniver- 
sities.  Almost  the  earliest  were  delivered  by  Heisterat  Helmstiidt  in  1754. 
and  the  latest  at  Tiiblngen  in  17!>5. 

At  b}*  far  the  most  of  tht»  uiiiverrtiticN  lectures  on  surger.v  and  midwiferr  werr 
combined  throuzhout  the  whole  l^th  century,  and  this  was  the  ca^e  at  Gietsen  e%n 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  — The  instruction  of  midwives  too.  in  tpitr 
of  the  schools  erected  for  them  in  some  states,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  "Pbjsici' 
throughout  almost  the  entire  century,  though,  as  we  know,  the  physici  thi*inaelTM 
uover  practised  midwifery.  The  German  midwives,  accordingl}',  received  their 
practical  schooling  from  older  midwives.  or  on  mechanical  subjects  or  ''phanitom^". 
Indee<l,  the  latter,  even  at  the  present  day,  serve  exclusively  to  exercise  stadents  in 
the  practice  of  the  operations  of  midwifery,  instead  of  the  actoal  performance  of 
operations  upon  the   parturient   woman   under  the  oversight  and  ffuidanee  of  the 
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Were  the  latter  nyisteni  pursued  it  would  never  again  hap)  en  that  a  young 
;inn,  After  pulling  off  the  limb  of  a  child,  could  f^o  away  (a6  occurred  ab  lAt**' 

tand  leave  the  poor  woniaiT  to  be  delivered  by  nnotlier  physician > 
Denmark,  iu  spite*    ul'  tin?    eonsbint  iiiti-igufs   (jf  the   pliy&idaUB 
the  surgeons,  surgical  instruction  wtis  tinally  given  m  J 736  (aftei* 
nch  system  and  in  place  of  tlit*  private  surgical  lectures  lieretoffUt* 
•reel)   in  an  ^•AnaLornieO'Cliirurgicftl   Hcbool"   iintler   llie  tlirectitm  of 

Friiger,  and  inciependent  of  the  qniinvldomc  Faculty.  At  the  iusti- 
f  the  latter  it  wiws,  ituleefL  kept  closed  in  the  yeai^s  1772-17H4.  Imt 
be  reviveil  in  1785  as  the '*Royal  Academy  of  Surgery",  tu  which 
iction  iu  surgery  was  again  undertaken  after  the  French  method,  — 
oh.  Buehmild.  as  early  as  1720,  instructed  midwives  in  midwifery 
improved  system,  but  a  lyltigin  asylum  was  first  ei*eeted  In  I70U 
lamoiis  rhrist.  pfoli.  Berger,  and  the  education  of  midwives  was 
with  this  inisliiutiiin  I'hvt^icifin.'^  and  surgeons  were  also  ad- 
this  school 
Sweden  Samuel  Amirilliu^  lirst  delivered  lectures  on  surgery  iu 
hut  Olof  Acrel  w;ts  the  first  to  raise  this  branch  to  the  scientific 
his  day,  and  to  jJiocure  for  it  the  rcsiiect  of  the  physicians.  In- 
m  1752  forward  physicians  wore  reiiuired  to  practiae  surgical 
Licpns,  though  up  Ui  this  lime  surgery  had  beerj  regardcfl  rm  iM'cnpa* 
fcworthy  of  them  (Hjelt). 

fveu  Russia,  iu  the  inU*rest  of  mililars   iiygieuc.  turne^ri  her  attenti<jn 
gicul  schools.     While  in  the   17th  century  physicians  existed  at  the 
Court  only,  in  178!»  a  school  ft»r  150  inferior  surgeons  and   100 
ices  was  erected  iu  St.  Petersburg,  another  for  50  nnder-surgeous 
apjuentici^  iu  Moscow,  and  a  third   for  4U  under- surgeons  and   50 
joes  in  Kronstadt.     The  salary  of  the  professors  amounteil  to  a^tout 
irks  (^750)  per  annum,  that  of  the   under  surgetms  to  450  marks 
t  of  the  apprentices  to  150  marksJ 

England,  where  the  barbers  were  not  separateil  finom  the  higher 
B  until  180U,  instruction  in  surgery  was  given  by  individual  private 
s,  and  the  only  obligaticm  laiil  upon  the  college  or  guild  of  sur- 
as to  deliver  fi-ce  lectures  on  anatomy.  For  this  latler  purjxjse 
5rt  a  house  of  their  own  with  an  anatoraicaJ  theatre,  dissecting  and 
Ig  room.     Any  other  instruction  must  hi-  paid  for,  as  tjae  teachers 


ye»r  inm  there  were  in  RasMln  14,458  Doctors  of  Medichie,  1077  velerhiajy 

ician*  and  312  lioeused  ocuh^ts  and  dentists.    Of   this  army  of  lioctoi's, 

ling  that  iif  Gvrniany,  yi4  were  found  in  f>t.  Petei^burg,    In  (luukow  m 

otTlciated  the  "first  female  professor"  since  the  days  of  Salerno^  Madame 

nitxka.  —  The  Americnn   physician   Dr.  J.  5?.  UilUuj^s  estimated  the  total 

mber  of  physicians  of  the  world  in  1H81  at  18o/j<H),  *>f  whom  the  lur^'est  shaie 

longed  to  America  (0.1, ono)  and  Ihe  ^nudlest  (nooo)  to  Spain,    England  was 

owed  .l.i,000,  (W-rnuiny  antl  Austria  'A'2,0\H),  E'rance  i*0»(K!U  vW,    The  Medical 

Hy  uf  Paris  hi  }W2  aasuiniMl  the  number  of  physiclauH  in  all  civilized  lands 

'2  mi 
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had  no  salary.     8tronicyer  e.  g..  when  be  visiteil  England  to  itomplete  hk 
education,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fee  of  £18  for  a  single  term,  while  for 
his  dinner  and  lodging  —  he  shared  his  bed,  however,  with  a  eompanioD  — 
he  had  to  pay  only  10s  per  week.  —  Obstetrical  instruction  was  given  ftom 
17G5  in  the  Lying-in  Asylum  of  Westminster  by  Kdward  Fonl,  Brickender 
and  John  Leake,  and  in  their  private  houses  or  lying-in  asylums  by  the 
(lerman  Krohn,  Tiios.  Penman   and  Wm.  ()8l)orue.     \T\w  separation  vTxhv 
surgeons  and  barbers  in  England  was  etfected  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in 
1745.     The  Royal   College  of  Surgeons,   however,  was  not    ineorporat«il 
until  18(KK     John   Maubray   is  said  to  have  given   privati*  instruction  in 
midwifery  in  England  as  early  as  1721.  and  Kichard  Manningham  had  a 
private  lying-in  establishment  in  his  own  house  as  early  as  ll'M.     At  tbe 
instance  of  the  Colleges  of  physicijius  and  surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  the  citv 
antliorities  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  fJibsou  to  deliver  instruction  to  midwives 
in  that  city  as  early  as  1720.  but  no  chair  of  midwifery  was  cstahiisbed 
in  the  Tniversity  until   1730.     The  College  of  Physicians   in  ]>ublin  alw» 
established  a  professorship  of  midwifery  in   1743.  while  tlie  University  of 
<ilasgow  postponed  such  an  appointment  as  late  as  1815.     John  Mosse  of 
Hubliu  foun<led  a  private  lying-in  establishuKMit  as  early  as  174t»,  and  in 
1750.  after  the  enlargement  of  this  institution,  he  was  succeiMled  by  Sir 
Fielding  Ould.  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of  (Iregoire.     This  institution  is 
now  the  famous  l?(»tunda  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin.     The  Uritish  Lying- 
in  Hospital  was  founded  in  1740,  the  City  of  London  liying-in  Hospital  iu 
1750  and  the  <^ueen  Charlotte  Hospital  in  1752.     Fleury.  physician  to  tlh' 
Meath  Hospital  in  Dublin,  is  said  to  have  opened  an  obstetric  )K)liclinic  in 

I7r,;.    (H.)] 

in  Italy  male  midwifery  elevated  itself  in  a  similar  way.  and  the  i^lii- 
cation  of  midwives  was  also  improved.  A  school  for  midwives  was  enrt^J 
in  Piedmont  in  1728,  a  similar  institution  with  a  twr>  years'  course  at  Padua 
in  1700,  one  in  Rome  178(1  etc. 

In  Holland  surgery  was  taught  in  the  universities  as  in  Italy,  for  iu 
both  states  surge(»ns  were  never  so  despised  as  in  other  countries.  TiH* 
instructi(m  of  midwives  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  educatei]  surgeons  in 
their  capacity  as  "Vroedmeesters'",  and  even  the  most  considerable  sur- 
geons did  not  scorn  to  impart  instrnetion  in  this  department. 

How  active  was  the  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  surgical  instruction 
during  the  LStli  centuiy.  and  how  general  wjis  the  imitation  of  the  exampir 
furnished  by  France,  may  be  judged  most  decidedly  from  the  fact  that* 
surgical  clinie  was  <»pened  in  Lisbon  in  17G2.  Even  twenty  years  eariiff 
a  '-College"  had  been  founded  in  Spain,  and  this  was  followed  by  twi* 
others  to  serve  as  schools  of  surgery.  The  equality  of  ph3*8ician8  ami  sur- 
geons was  etfected  loo  here,  as  in  other  eountries.  towards  the  close  of  lb* 
18th  century. 

The  only  result,  however,  of  the  great  improvement  in  surgical  in 
struction  in  all  places  was  that  the  armies  of  the  different  potentates  weR 
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tnerall^'  Airnishetl  with  better  surgeons,  while  private  or  civil  surgery, 
fea  to  the  end  of  the  century,  continued  almost  in  its  mediaeval  condition. 
I  like  manner  obstetrical  private  practice,  particularly  in  Germany,  still 
imained  in  a  most  wretched  stale.  At  most  a  tendency  to  improvement 
9gan  to  show  itself  in  both  branches  in  the  larger  cities. 

Here  and  there  **Stadtaccouebeure"  were  appointed  in  the  18th  century.  In 
rmnkfort-OQ-the-Main  e.  g.  this  wa.s  done  about  1749,  in  consequence  of  the  difficult 
ftDfineiDent  of  *'Frau  Rath"  with  Gothe,  who,  as  we  know,  wa«  born  "blue"  as  the 
•ult  of  a  protracted  labor. 

The  barbers  or  lower  surgeons  educated  in  the  guilds  were  still  almost 
"cnwiien*  and  exclusively  the  priictitioners  of  siirgery,  and  eveu  the 
inerant  surgeon  was  still  a  permanent  member  of  the  medical  facult}-. 
:»U8  in  the  year  1704  the  famous  J.  Andr.  Eysenbarth  (1(>61-1727),  a 
S^ily  privileged  medicus  and  operator  of  Magdeburg,  who  was  a  type  of 
^  itinerant  surgeon  and  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  treated 
^  masses  in  the  style  of  his  class,  i.  e.  he  travelled  from  cit}'  to  city 
"CL  the  necessary  vehicle  and  retinu(»  of  such  artists,  had  a  theater  and 
Jkrlequin.  in  the  former  of  whic^h  satirical  pranks  were  exhibited,  while 
^de  it  ro|)e-dancing  etc.  were  performed.     Thus  he  trumpeted  the  fame 

his  skill  and  his  remedie.s.  sold  the  latter,  operated  on  everything 
^t  came  in  his  way.  dragged  out  teeth  etc.  Even  at  that  time  it  was 
Knewhat  customaiy  for  '-actors,  physicians,  mountebanks  and  id  (!)  gem/s 
mnmim"  to  act  in  this  way.  According  t<^>  an  earlier  ordinance  they  were 
^aire4l  to  paj*  stallage,  they  could  offer  their  art  and  science  for  sale  for 
t^r  clays  only,  and  must  then  move  on  to  pursue  their  treatment  in  the 
tme  way  somewhere  else  —  a  systenj  which  we  may  live  to  see  restored, 
^ogh  ill  a  somewliat  •  inr)re  modern"  form,  in  these  days  of  blessed  free- 
idc  with  their  -Doctores  Philadelpliia^'*  and  reduced  practitioners.  For 
ft  former  and  better  regulated  condition  of  attairs  did  not  correspond  to 
ft  German  ideal  of  Manehestcrisni  (which  should  legitimately  play  into 
ft  hands  of  Socialism)  so  entirely  as  it  must  do  if  the  great  war  is  to 
Kiefit  Germany  in  this  respect  also.  These  itinerant  doctors,  according 
^1  accounts,  still  !na<lc  <I(»riiuiiiy  unsafe  in  a  medical  point  of  view  far 
^Mi  into  the  18th  century.  Thus  vagrant  doctors  received  permission 
im  the  authorities  to  practise  in  Havaria  in  17r>(i,  and  for  the  last  time 
1772.  But  the  fellows  practised  their  tricks  without  any  license  for 
^tb  longer,  perhaps  until  swept  away  by  the  French  wars.  Old  peopU^ 
■  living  on  the  Hhint^  can  recollect  such  characters.  Among  the  itin- 
Bt  surgeons  there  were  also  >onie  lithotomists,  herniotomists.  and  par- 
fcriy  large  numbers  of  oculists,  who.  before  the  days  of  Haviel,  still 

%ted  everywhere  in   the  old   way  and  were  genuine  vagrant  surgical 

"ew-     Even  Dudell  said  :      *  I  operate  on  everything  :  if  the  operation 

s,  well  and  good  :  if  it  fails,  the  patients  are  yet  no  worse  otl'  than 

B,  for  then  too  they  could  not  see."     In  operations  for  hernia  they 

t  not  onlj'  at  the  hernia,  but  also  at  the  very  root  of  humanity  itself, 

e  as  a  role  they  extirpated  the  testicles  too. 
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Among  the  physicians  proper  the  vast  majorit}'  still  scornecl  tlnf 
practice  of  surgery,  of  which,  on  the  whole,  too  they  understood  notbinsr. 
Still  they  claimed  the  right  to  be  called  in  as  s|)ectators  of  everything  done 
by  the  surgeons,  and  of  course  to  be  paid  for  their  attendance.  In  many 
quarters  this  was  still  the  case  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centorj-.  f«>r 
the  author  recalls  from  his  youthful  days  a  certain  *Physicus'\  who.  as :i 
medicus  purus,  in  the  case  of  even  the  simplest  wounds,  and  of  course 
much  more  in  cases  of  fracture,  always  had  every  surgical  nianipulatitHi 
performed  under  his  own  oversight  (i.  e.  in  the  presence  of  his  lean»e<l 
Highness  who  knew  nothing  whatever  alK>ut  surgery)  by  a  local  surgeon 
handed  down  to  our  century. 

Throughout  the  whole  century  the  stationary  and  itinerant  surge<»D!» 
were  almost  the  sole  male  practitioners  of  midwifery,  for  the  physicians 
only  rai-ely  devoted  their  att(»ntion  to  theoretical  obstetrics,  and  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  this  branch  was  (juite  exceptional.     Nevertheless  ihi* 
latter  demanded  to  be  called  in  to  cases  of  midwifery  also,  and  this  course 
was  followed  tiie  more  readily  since  the  surgeon  still  put   himself  under 
the  control  of  the  i)h3'sician,  because  he  himself,  in  a  social  |)oint  of  view, 
was  not  very  much  respected.     Male  midwifery  too  was  in  general  a  rar^* 
matter,  in  fact  so  rare  that   in  the   Prussian  medical  tariff  of    1725  the 
(luotiilions  for  this  service  are  entirely  wanting,  and  this  blank  continued 
in  Bremen  as  late  as  1854,  though  it  was  tilled  up  in  the  Hessian  taritl  of 
17G7.     On  the  wholtj,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  university  towns  and 
larger  cities  and   their  vicinity,  the  practice  of   midwifer}*  still  occupieil 
almost  its  mediaeval  position.     Even  the   forceps  were  not  commonly  eni- 
ployed  before  the  clos<^  of  the  century,  and   Deisch  and  his  comiKinions 
tortured   their  wretched  patients  at   their  own  sweet  will,  in  fact  s^j  far 
that  in   Frankfort-on-tlie-Maln   about   17tl(l  the  heads  of  children  and  thi- 
uteri    of   the    mothers    were    still    frcjpiently    torn    away  (Strieker;.     Bui 
male  assistance/   even  of  this  kind,  during  the  first   half  of  the  century 
was   only    resorted    to    when    everything    else     failed  —  when   the   mill- 
wives   had   exhausted    their  strength  and   .skill  in  the  use   of   the   lal»or- 
stool.  inunction.s.  manual   twistings  and  external  pn'ssu re -of  their  band- 
racks'*  etc.,  for   they    were    no    longer   allowed    to   o|ierate   with   instru- 
ments.    In  the  most  favorable^  cases  recourse  was  then  had  to  rude  etfort* 
at    version,  but    in  the    majority  of  cases    the    surgw»ns    n»sorte<l   to  the 
mediaeval  operations  of  dismemberment,  cutting  in  pieces,  tearing  away 
limbs  etc..  under  which  treatment  often  a  quarter  or  more  of  the  mothe^ 
died. 

'When  they  (the  surgeons)  were   called  to  do  anything,  or   n*ally  di'l 

1.  Tlh' t'pi«l«'iiii(*s  <»f  ]Mu*rp(M'al  frv«M-.  which  at  an  t'su'IhM- ilay  were  .<«o  frequent  in  tbf 
university  lyinu-in  hospitals,  havf  ht^eii  f»ftei)  u^cl'il>ed  to  the  union  of  tlie  pr»* 
tVs8orships  of  unutoiny,  Mn^ery  and  midwifery.  Even  during  the  student  life o( 
the  author  in  Giesscn  no  one  considered  it  necessary  after  using  his  hands  it 
anatoniical  researches,  to  disinfc<-t  them  Itefon*  ))ra<>tising  the  obstetrical  toucher. 
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nhiDg,  the}'  came  with  hooks  and  pitiably  tore  into  many  pieces  the 

Iren  within  the  womb,  whom  very  frequently  they  might  have  got  hold 

rith  their  simple  hands,  and  thus  prevented  what  so  often  happened, 

laceration  of  the  womb  of  the  wretched  mothers  with  their  hooks  in 

ition  to  the  children,  and  the  risk  of  the  mothers'  lives." 

From  the  second  half  of  the  century*  the  midwives  were  educated  in 

K)ls  pretty  much  like  those  of  the  present  day,  and  enjoyed  too  the 

e  "higher"  education  which  the}-  possess  to-day.     In  the  Prussian  med- 

tarifT  even  the  quotations  for  their  services  were  wanting,  but  they  are 

3  found  in  the  Hessian  tariff  which  ap^X'ai'ed  52  years  later. 

The  first  school  for  the  instruction  of  men  in  midwifery,  outside  of 

s,  was  erected,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  elder  Fried  in  Strassburg.     A 

tical  school  for  midwives  was  erected  here  in  1737,  and  in  it  (until 

)  instruction  in  the  German  language  was  obligatory,  because  the 

Is  did  not  understand  French.     Rarel}'  onl}-  was  a  parallel  course  in 

^rench  language  given  for  pupils  from  Lothringia  and  Upper  Alsace. 

I  educated  man}'  pupils,  who  then  introduced  into  Germany  a  better 

ice  and  were  also  better  instructors  of  midwives.     Instruction  under 

I  cost,  with  incidental  expenses,  300  marks  ($75).     Observation  of  a 

i  case  of  labor  in  the  city  and  in  presence  of  a  midwife  cost  about  11 

9.     Lectures  alone,  delivered   evenings   from    G-8  P.   >!.,   were   120 

9.     At  all  labors  in  the  hospital  two  pupils  were  allowed  to  take  part, 

0  make  examinations  under  the  direction  of  their  instructor.     The 

e  pupil  (Lehrtochter)   of  the  hospital  midwife  also    assisted.     The 

ives  of  the  city,  together  with  their  pupils,  were  required  to  attend 

?ach  year  the  dissection  of  a  female  (if  possible  a  pregnant  woman), 

to  learn  to  know  the  parts,  and  to  attend  the  bi-weekly  lectures  under 

iy  of  a  fine.     Of  the  six  •sworn  city  midwives"   (they  were  regular 

Is),  each  was  permitted  to  take  one  pupil  under  her  practical  instruc- 

br  a  year,  and  each  of  these  pupils  was   then  recjuired  for  another 

to  receive    theoretical    instruction  from    the    teacher  of   midwifery. 

were  then  examined  by  the  Physicus.  pro-dean  and  instructor  of  mid- 

and  received  a  certificate.     They  were  also  required  to  pass  a  written 

nation  before  the  six  ''sworn  midwives",  after  which  they  were  tiiem- 

sworn,  and  expected  to  take  pupils,  though  only  for  the  country  — 

f  them  two  (Wieger).     The  superior  midwives  had  a  sign  with  the 

»f  the  city  upon  tiicir  house,  while   the  six  examined  -'LehrUichter" 

Vortauferinnen"  (i.  e.  they  held  the  intants  at  baptism),  and  enjoyed 

ht  of  putting  out  a  sign  without  the  arms  of  the  city. 

le  barbers  were  still  looked  u[)on  generally  as  members  of  the  med- 

rofession,  and   were    designated    as  surgeons.     They  furnished   the 

ive,  and  for  the  most  part  also  the  actual,  fathers  of  surgery.     Most 

great  surgeons  of  the  last  century  i)roeeeded  in  both  senses  from 

teliers,  and  in   their  youth  had  flourished  the  barljer's-bason.     In- 

laving,  cutting  corns  etc.  were  looked  upon  as  necessary  prelimina- 

50 
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ries  U.)  proper  surgical  study  until  towards  the  end  of  tbe  centur\'  in  almost 
all  quarters,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  until  a  still  later  period. 
The  cosmetic  department  of  the  business  of  the  actual  guild-maBters  was. 
however,  mainly  performed  by  their  apprentices  and  pupils.  The  barbers 
were  permitted  or  expected  to  undertake  nothing  but  the  treatment  of 
external  diseases  ;  the  bath-keepers,  who  are  still  mentioned  in  the  medical 
ordinance  of  1725,  were  required  to  abstain  even  fh>m  this,  and  could  only 
shave  etc.  and  keep  bath-houses.  They  were  united  with  the  barber-sur- 
geons into  a  single  guild  in  Prussia  in  1779,  and  in  Wiirzburg  the  guild 
of  bath-keepers  was  not  abolished  until  1787. 

Among  tlie  better  surgeons  the  apprentices  were  already  called  assist 
ants,  and  the  elder  Stromeyer  paid  one  of  these  assistants  a  salar}'  of  3(H» 
marks. 

Tn  the  18th  century  actual  surgeons  for  the  first  time  attained  tbe 
rank  and  office  of  professors,  standing  on  a  level  with  the  professors  of 
medicine,  though  not  exactly  recognized  as  equals  by  the  latter,  while  here- 
tofore surgery  had  been  taught  by  professors  who.  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  life,  had  never  performed  even  a  venesection.  These  new  surgical 
[)rofe98ors  were  now  actual  surgeons,  most  of  them  men  verj-  well  educated 
in  their  department  and  schooled  practitioners.  Some  of  them  were  gen- 
uine models  as  writers  and  greatly  enriched  their  department  of  knowledge: 
indeed,  on  the  whole,  they  were  superior  in  this  matter  to  the  physicians, 
who  wei-e  too  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  theories.  Not  a  few  of  them  belong 
among  the  greatest  surgeons  of  all  time  !  Undoubtedly  they  were  favored 
b\'  the  time,  inasmuch  as  the  department  of  surgery  still  required,  in  many 
respects,  to  be  newly  constructed. 

Of  course  each  potentate  had  his  body-surgeons  as  well  as  his  court 
surgeons.  The  royal  botly-surgeon  in  Hanover  at  the  close  of  the  centun 
received  a  salary  of  2400  marks  (^S^OOO),  and  the  court-surgeon  halfof  thi* 
sum. 

District  surgeons  had  the  duties  of  a  state  physician,  but  were  suK 
ordinate  to.  not  adjuncts  of,  the  TMiysicus. 

The  city  surgeons,  as  a  rule,  were  more  highly  educated  in  their 
department  and  occupied  a  higher  rank  than  the  provincial  or  countn*  wr- 
geons.  The  most  of  tiie  latter  were  nothing  more  than  rather  superior  bar- 
bers, which  lattcM*  class  now  generally  called  themselves  "Chirurgi". 

In  (iennany  the  jealousy  of  the  physicians  against  the  surgeons,  even 
as  late  as  among  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  went  so  far  that  the  medici 
puri  in  Berlin,  tbe  city  of  intelligence,  comiKilled  the  surgeon  Gilly.  who 
had  got  him  a  horse  and  carriage  in  order  to  attend  to  his  practice,  to  dis- 
card these  and  return  to  his  practice  on  foot. 

The  bitrinii>(  question  u'<  to  the  equality  of  medicine  and  sury^ery  wai  also  &*- 
cussed  frequently  with  the  pen.  The  scorn  for  the  latter  branch  went  so  &r  thtt 
•even  the  students  here  and  there,  c.  ;r.  in  Freiburg,  rebelled  against  their  Itacbcn. 
and  even  threatened  violence  when  the  latter  argued  in  favor  of  the  union  of  tbetvo 
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3he8.  At  the  present  day  the  feeling  is  reversed;  at  least  the  man  who  speaks 
separation  of  the  two  is  regarded  with  a  shraj;  of  the  shoulders  —  and  jet 
itive  practice  has  become  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  professors,  since  the  general 
ician  caniwf  acquire  the  special  education  necessary  therefor. 
Besides  the  native  surgeons,  there  were  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
jry  very  many  French  surgeons  practising  in  the  chief  cities  of  Ger- 
y.  These  were  regarded  as  better  surgeons  than  the  Germans,  and 
nail}-  enjoyed  special  legislation  of  their  own  in  the  French  colonies 
n  the  German  cities,  and  particular!}*  in  cities  which  were  occupied  as 
residences.  This  arrangement  was  changed  in  Prussia  in  1725. 
equently  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  these 
:ant  guests. 

In  neighboring  Denmark  the  condition  was,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
erman}'.  Physicians  and  surgeons  occupied  a  position  of  hostility 
ds  each  other ;  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  national  character,  this 
d  was  still  more  biting  and  unextinguishable  than  with  us.  In  like 
er  the  male  obstetricians  and  tlie  mid  wives  maintained  an  active  feud 
each  other. 

n  France,  at  least  in  the  capital  and  the  larger  cities,  surger}'  enjoj'ed 
representatives  than  in  other  countries,  in  accordance  with  the  better 
tional  arrangements  introduced  into  this  coimtr}*  at  an  ear  y  date. 
iC  manner  male  midwifery,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid 
r  the  17th  century,  was  generally  naturalized  there  in  the  cities  and 
t  the  higher  classes.  In  the  provinces  well  educated  mid  wives  at 
were  to  be  found.  —  The  Faculty  and  the  surgeons,  however,  still 
'led  in  the  mediaeval  style,  as  they  had  done  ever  since  the  founding 
College  de  St.  Come  by  Pitard.  and  their  strife  was  really  never  con- 
1  until  the  abolition  of  the  universities. 

1  Holland,  as  in  Italy,  surgeons  and  male  obstetricians  were  held  in 
r  esteem. 

he  same  may  be  said  of  Kngland,  where,  as  in  Holland,  the  public 
ly  decided  in  favor  of  male  midwifery,  although  here  instrumental 
Is,  particularly  the  forceps,  were  too  frequently  employed. 

ijland  has  been  always  (listin«:;uished  l)y  peculiar  medical  arrangements, 
since  their  first  rejrulation  in  the  year  I-MIl,  have  remained  almost  entirely 
lied. 

•  English  universities  are  much  les.^  the  exclusive  and  proper  educational 
for  physicians  than  is  the  case  with  us.  Tliey  ronsist  of  a  number— 12-21 — of 
1  *' Colleges'",  in  which  the  pupils,  who  subsequently  become  "  physicians  ' 
edici  puri),  are  brought  up  quite  monastically  as  in  our  *'  Convicten  ".  They 
liefl}'  the  literal  humaniores,  while  professional  studies  are  very  defectively 
?d,  80  that  students  of  medicine,  having  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  from 
ersities,  now  begin  their  special  studies  in  foreign  universities,  or  in  the  so- 
lospital-schools  of  their  own  country,  in  order  to  complete  their  defective 
)nal  education.  [This  description  applies  chiefly  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
ave  no  medical  faculties  proper,  though  instruction  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
s  given.     The  universities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  generally  complete 
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medical  faculties,  and  that  of  the  university  of  Edinburt^h  is  deservedly  famous.  Tie 
degrees  of  Baccalaureus  and  Doctor  Medicina?  and  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Surfcerr 
can  be  conferred  only  by  the  universities,  though  the  license  to  practise  may  h^ 
obtained,  as  we  shall  see,  from  various  other  examining  bodies.     H.] 

At  the  head  of  the  universities,  which  depend  upon  foundations  and  are  entirelr 
independent  in  their  management,  while  they  retain  and  anxiously  and  encrjietictllj 
defend  their  ancient  privileges,  stands  a  chancellor  and  with  him  a  vice-char. eel ior 
The  supreme  judicial  authority  and  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  university  is  the 
high  steward,  and  his  assistants,  .<o  to  speak,  are  the  proctors.  The  latter  maiDtain 
discipline  among  the  students  in  the  colleges  as  well  as  among  those  outside  of  these, 
institutions  but  residing  in  the  university  cities.  The  students  bear  various  titles 
such  as  scholar,  exhibitioner,  sizar,  nobleman,  fellow-commoners,  pensioners  etc. 
The  teachers  are  called  tutors,  and  are  assisted  by  the  fellows.  All  the  officials  thos 
mentioned  receive  their  salaries  from  the  universities  alone.  A  number  of  stodeot* 
too  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  university,  while  others  defray  themselves  tb« 
entire  expense  of  their  education,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  Those  scholars  who  do  not 
reside  in  the  college  buildings  are  domiciled  in  so-called  **  Halls",  i.  e.  private  insti- 
tutions, where  they  are  supplied  with  board  and  lodging  and  receive  instruction.  Tb« 
method  of  instruction  is  still  quite  .scholastic,  and  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of 
"  Doctor"  still  confers  great  respect. 

Besides  the  universities  there  are.  in  connection  with  the  great  hospital, 
hospital-schools,  the  arrangement  of  which  corresponds  in  the  main  with  that  of  oar 
medical  faculties.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  the  physicians  to  the  bofpitab, 
and  others  chosen  to  the  honorary  office  of  teacher  from  among  the  more  emineiit 
practitioners.  The  latter  have  no  salary  or  a  very  trifling  one,  and  are  alto  cob- 
suiting  physicians  or  surgeons  and  operators  in  the  hospitals.  The  hospitals  hare 
their  auditoria,  dissecting-rooms,  laboratories,  libraries  etc. 

In  London  e.  g.  such  schools,  supported  by  private  foundations  and  the  proccedn 
of  the  places  obtained  by  annual  purchase,  exii<t  in   connection   with  the  fanioi<s 
hospitals  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  George,  The  London  Hospital,  Gu\  .< 
(founded  in   1724  by  Thomas  Guy.   a  London  bookseller),  Charing  Cross  HoepitNl. 
Middlesex    Hospital,   St.    Mary's    Ho.spital,    Westminster   Hospital   etc.       [3Je«liitl 
schools   are  also  associated  with  the  hospitals   of  King's   College  and   Univep-itr 
College  in  London,  though  here  the  medical  faculties  are  united  with  other  facoit:^ 
into  universities.]     The  course  at  these  hospital  schools  lasts  three  years.    Of  ihr 
hundreds  of  students  who  attend  these  schools  a  f>mall  number  are  assigned  toenrb 
house-physician   for  practical  or  clinical  instruction.     The  fees  for  instruction,  ifc** 
use  of  apparatus,  library  etc.  are  either  paid  in  a  single  payment  at  the  beginning  o^ 
the  course,  or  in  annual  payments  until  the  fixed  sum  is  completed.     These  fee*ifr» 
are  quite  moderate,  amounting  to  about  £90.  —  The  pupils  of  the  universities  pmpfr 
also  fn'(iupntly  enjoy  practical  instruction  in  th«*se  schools. 

A  final  examination  determines  the  question  of  capacity  for  practice.  Tbi* 
examination  is  not  conducted  by  the  state  -  though  an  effort  was  made  in  l**"*  ^'> 
introduce  a  state  examination  -  -  but  by  the  teachers  themselves,  as  a  matter  oan^ 
of  state  control. 

Authorization  to  practi.se  likewise  is  not  given  by  the  government,  but  b}  tb^ 
elective  presidents  of  the  societies  of  the  various  classes  of  educated  phyaiciaDS  '^ 
exist  in  Kngland.  These  societies  are  entirely  independent  of  the  govemrof at  an 
are  known  as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  tW 
Society  of  Apothecaries.  [There  are  some  nineteen  of  these  examining  boai**- 
including  the  faculties  of  the  various  univrrsities,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  phy*ieiaa* 
and  surgeons  in   London,   Kdinburgh  and  Dublin,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  aiA 
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^ons  in  Glasgow,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  London,  Apothecaries  Hall  in 

ind  etc.,  all  of  which  are  by  the  Medical  Act  of  1858  responsible  for  their  actions 

le  General  Council  of  Medical  Education.     By  the  same  Act  it  is  made  the  duty 

be  General  Coupcil  to  see  that  the  various  examining  boards  exercise  their 

tions  in  a  discreet  and  impartial  manner,  and  if  necessary*  to  punish  an}-  im- 

»rieties  on  their  part  by  reprimand,  or  in  agfcravated  cases  by  the  withdrawal 

the  offending  board  of  its  right  to  give  diplomas.]     Each  of  these  societies  has 

t  of  its  members  (medical  directory)  and  those  only  whose  names  are  borne  upon 

list  are  regarded  as  physicians,  while  all  others  —  practice  is  absolutely  free  — 

ooked  upon  as  quacks.     These  colleges  also  control  the  discipline  of  the  medical 

(ssion,  and  maintain  its  honor  in  a  strict  and  efficient  manner.     A  physician 

advertises  himself  frequently  or  conspicuously  is  regarded  as  a  quack;  the  same 

^  case  with  homa'opaths  etc.     Whoever  offends  against  medical  decorum  may 

ruck  off  from  the  list  of  the  colleges  —  the  supreme  penalty. 

The  three  classes  of  physicians  existing  in  England  are  accordingly  the  following: 

.  Physicians  proper,    pure  internal  physicians,    corresponding  to  the  earlier 

ji  puri.     They  are  recruited  from  the  students  of  Cambridge,  Oxford  etc.     They 

prohibited  from  performing  any,  even  the  most  trifling,  surgical  operation,  so 

e.  g.  in  18H5  Dr.  Little,  who  had  performed  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  was  com- 

l  to  vindicate  himself  by  arguing  that  tenotomy  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a 

!al  or  external  procedure  —  because  it  was  performed  beneath  the  skin  and  was 

less.     The  physicians,  of  course,  attain  a  considerable  practice  only  slowly,  yet, 

te  of  this  fact,  they  all  claim  the  same  fees  as  the  most  popular  and  famous 

tinners.     Thus  for  each  visit  and  consultation  they  receive  a  guinea,  and  who- 

ukes  a  less  fee  degrades  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues.     The  system  of 

ig  visits  too  is  not  the  same  as  with  us.     English  physicians  visit  their  patients 

'hlom — every  day,  or  every  other  day;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  extreme  danger 

nore  frequent  visits  are  made,  and  this  is  true  for  all  their  clientele  without 

tion,  whether  they  are  more  or  less  wealthy.     However  they  also  make  friendly' 

which  are  not  charged,  and  have  certain  limited  hours  for  office  consultations. 

nly  in  extremely  pressing  cases  that  they  accept  for  the  same  day  patients  who 

lot  been  announced  before  their  hours  of  visitation.     Most  such  patients  are 

lied  to  wait  until  the  next  day.     Many  physicians  of  London  and  other  cities 

0  the  country  from  Saturday  afternoon  until  Monda}',  in  order  to  secure  rest 

jfreshment.     Those  patients  who  cannot  wait  until  the  return  of  their  own 

ians  are  forced  to  select  another  for  temporary  emploj'ment. 

Surgeons,  i.  e.  pure  surgeons.     These  attend  none  of  the  universities,  but  most 

n  become  pupils  of  an  old  practitioner  or  surgeon  before  visiting  the  hospital 

i  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies,  in  order  to  obtain  complete  theoretical 

'dgo.     Thej'  receive  the  same  fees  and  take  the  same  rank  as  the  physicians. 

e  they  prohibited  from  prescribing  internal  medicines.     Oculists  arc  counted 

long  the  surgeons.  — The  same  course  of  instruction  and  study  is  also  followed 

Apothecaries.  These  are  likewise  called  Ooneral  Practitioners,  inasmuch  as, 
?  German  physicians,  they  practise  in  all  branches.  They  form  the  class  of 
physicians.  Their  fee  is  usually  half  a  guinea  for  each  visit  or  consultation, 
lothecaries  also  form  the  ordinary  obstetricians  and  dispense  their  own 
les,  which  they  procure  from  the  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

e  last  two  classes  of  ph^-sicians  do  not  decide  upon  the  practice  of  one  or  the 

►ranch   of  the   profession  until  the  close   of  their  education  in  the  hospital 

but.  this  selection  once  made,  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  though 

•partments   may  be  united  in  the  same  person.     While  the  future  surgeon 
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obtains  his  license  to  practise  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  alone,  and  the  apoUiecarr 
from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  alone,  he  who  desires  to  obtain  authority  to  pome 
both  kinds  of  practice  must  obtain  a  license  from  both  colleges.  The  physicians  in 
1805  formed  the  "  Medico-chirurKical  Society",  which  publishes  the  famous  '*Medico- 
chirurgical  Transactions."     This  society  also  possesses  forei^cn  members. 

The  Ens;lish  physicians  et^joy  complete  independence  and  self-governmeot 
That,  since  the  state  has  made  practice  completely  free,  there  is  much  quackerj  iss 
matter  of  course :  still  quackery  does  not  preponderate  over  the  practice  of  the 
regular  physicians,  since  the  latter  are  very  careful  of  their  professional  honor  before 
the  public,  and  avoid  in  every  possible  way  the  slightest  contact  with  quacks,  and  ftr 
more  anything  like  community  with  them.  This  feeling  is  carried  so  far  that  one  of 
the  most  famous  English  physicians  who  ticvidentalh/  met  a  homa'opath  at  the  bed- 
side was  compelled  tOvpublickly  vindicate^is  conduct. 

The  English  "chemist"  is  represented  by  our  apothecar}*.  He  merely  offer* 
drugs  for  sale  and  puts  up  the  prescriptions  of  the  physicianti  and  surgeons,  [but  i> 
entirely  unauthorized  to  practise.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  drutrgist. 

Perhaps  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  divisionn  of  the  English  medical  profesfioD 
will   be  given  the  American  reader  if  we  say  that  the  functions  of  the  En|[liih 
"physician"  proper  (the  possessor  of  the  university  degree  of  M.  B.  or  M.  D. )  corre- 
spond in  some  degree  to  what  we  understand  by  a  "consulting  physician",  while  iht 
English  "apothecary"  (enjoying  the  diploma  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society)  corre- 
sponds to  our  ordinary  family  and  general  practitioner,  and  the  "chemist"  or  "druic- 
gist"  to  our  apothecary.      The  H)nglish  apothecaries  were  legalized  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  154H,  and  formed  into  one  ot  the  city  companies  together  with  the 
grocers  by  James  I.  in  IGOG.     In  1G17  they  were  separated  from  the  grocers  and  cet 
up  for  themselves  under  the  title  of  the  "Apothecaries  of  the  city  of  London".    Their 
claim  to  the  right  of  prescribing  for  patients  as  well  as  of  dispensing  medicines  war  s 
chronic  subject  of  dispute  between  the  apothecaries  and  physic«anj»,  and  led  to  the 
famous  "  Dispensarian  Campaign"  between  the  College  of  Pliyticians  and  the  Com- 
pany of  ApotheearieK  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  in  which  the  physician.* 
appeared  to  no  great  advantage.      The  quarrel  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the 
apothecaries  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  ITOIt,  and  gradually  the  victors  have  largeli 
withdrawn  from  the  business  of  dispensing  medicines,  preferring  the  more  bonorabl* 
duty  of  prescribinir.  and  abandoning  the  dispensing  of  drugs  to  the  '*  chemist  iDd 
drugtfist".     Jeaffreson  says  "Prior  to  1788,  it  is  stated  on  authority,  there  were  net 
in  all  London  more  than  half-a-do/en  druggists  who  dispensed  medicines  from  phpi- 
cians*   prescriptions.      Before   that  lime,   the   apothecaries  —  the   members  of  ike 
Apothecaries'  Company  —  were  almost  the  .sole  compounders  and  preparers  of  drup 
At  the  present  time  it  is  exceptional  for  an  apothecary  to  put  up  prescription.*,  onlef* 
he  is  actini;  as  the  family  or  ordinary  medical  attendant  to  the  patient  proFcribed  for. 
The  Apothecaries'  Company  was  authorized  in  1722  to  visit  all  shops  in  London  iw 
destroy  drugs  unfit  for  use.     In   1748  they  were  authorized  to  appoint  ten  PXtiniMf* 
without  whose  license  no  person  mi)cht  compound  or  sell  medicines  in  Ix>ndon  or  for 
seven  miles  around  that  city,  and  in  1815  a  board  of  12  members  of  the  Apotkertn^ 
Society  was  empowered  to  examine  and  license  all  apothecaries  in  Englaad  *>" 
Wales.      In  1858  the  licentiates  of  this  society  were  authorized  to  act  in  Ireland  •»<* 
Scotland  also. 

The  separation  of  the  surgeons  and  barbers  in  1745  has  been  alread.v  mentioiHii 
a<<  well  as  the  incorporation  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  in  W 
Either  physician  or  apothecary   may   acquire  the  additional  diplomat  of  the  Rottl 
CoUetre  of  Physicians  or  the  Koyal  Colleg(>  of  Surgeons,  in  which  event  he  it  entitM 
to  the  title  of  M.  K.  C.  P.   or  M.  K.  C.  S.       P^inally,  as  the  possession  of  the  dipkMSi     I 
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'  the  latter  great  corporations  in  itself  anthorizes  medical  or  surgical  practice,  a 
iffge  number  of  practitioners  in  England  have  neither  the  university  M.  D.  nor  the 
plomaof  Apothecaries'  Hall,  but  simply  that  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  physicians 
*  amgeons.     H.] 

Medical  arrangements  in  America  have  been  from  the  outset  similar  to  those  of 
Bgland,  but  continued  until  a  short  time  since  entirely  unregulated,  practice  free  etc., 
id  without  the  English  self-government.  The  latter  is  now  just  beginning  to  show 
iel£  so  that  quackery  in  the  United  States  has  overgrown  reputable  practice.^ 

[The  earliest  medical  school  founded  within  the  United  States  was  the  institution 
yv  known  as  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded 
f  Dra.  John  Morgan  and  William  Shippen  at  Philadelphia  in  1765.  This  was 
Medily  followed  by  the  schpol  now  known  as  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
f  New  York,  established  in  17C7  under  the  charter  of  King's  College.  The  Medical 
lepartment  of  Harvard  University-  was  founded  in  1782;  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
1 1790,  and  the  Medical  School  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1798.     H.] 

By  degrees  all  the  states  of  the  Union  have  established  colleges  and  universities, 
Moy  of  them  several  institutions  of  this  kind,  so  that  in  18.'t6  there  were  in  the 
"aited  States  no  less  than  79  universities  aud  colleges,  though  of  course  of  quite  a 
Mereni  kind  from  those  of  our  own  luml.  Of  these  institutions  '.\S  enjoyed  the  right 
feomake  doctors" — a  manufacture  in  which,  as  we  know,  Philadelphia  has  recently- 
4MttIy  distinguished  herself,  [.According  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  there  had  been 
Mablished  in  the  United  States  down  to  187G  no  less  than  84  medical  schools  author- 
ed to  confer  degrees  in  medicine,  and  of  these  ')d  were  still  existing  at  that  date, 
rwe  of  these  colleges  were  founded  in  the  iJ^th  century,' and  the  number  of  their 
■dnates  down  to  the  close  of  that  century  is  estimated  at  221.]  Most  of  these 
jUitations  are  private  foundations.  —  The  first  physicians  in  America  were  the 
farionaries  and  priests,  a  phenomenon  renewed  also  in  the  beginning  of  American 
iiical  culture.  Subsequent iy  physicians  wandered  to  the  new  colonies,  many  of 
po  the  refuse  of  the  profession  among  other  nations.  This  is  no  longer  the  caFe. 
1^  America  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a  state  in  which  physicians,  who 
k  complete  businef*s  of  their  profession,  dwell  under  regulations  of  absohite 
ic.  Yet  recently  the  medical  profession  in  America  has  elevated  itself  both 
fttificmlly  and  practically  by  the  inauguration  of  a  strict  professional  code,  though 
I  now.  in  consequence  of  the  complete  liberty  of  practice,  an  excessive  number  of 
>  and  female  quacks  continue  to  ply  their  trade.  This  is  done  to  even  a  criminal 
Bt  in  numerous  cases,  so  that  recently  strict  laws  against  such  practices  have 
I  passed,  while  similar  laws  to  restrict  the  sale  of  quack  remedies  have  likewi.<^e 
J,  though  certainly  they  do  not  seefu  to  have  been  executed.  "Any  person 
L|ire]>are8,  has  prepared,  has  in  his  possession,  or  conceals,  obscene  medicine.«,  or 
another  to  prepare  or  to  sell  such  remedies,  or  who  only  advertises  tlu  m. 
if  over  21  years  of  age,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  two 
and  a  fine  of  $lOO-$oOOO,  or,  if  under  21  years  of  age,  with  three  months' 
ament  and  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500.'*  Since  the  establishment  of  medical 
de  in  Germany  even  the  American  code  has  been  taken  as  a  model  for  our 
r,  an  appearance  of  retrogradinj:  civilization  which  e.xcites  much  reflection 
the  conditions  with  us.  In  recent  times  American  medicine,  however,  has 
ie  in  many  respects  the  teacher  of  the  Kuropean,  a  phenomenon  historically 
4>le  from  the  younger  civilization  of  the  New  World,  and  even  pointed  out  by 
the: 

ess  the  definition  of  ''(puickery  '  is  nnide  cen/  comprehcn.sive,  this  is  a  rather 
irateil  description  of  a  state  of  medieal  atfairs  by  no  means  satisfactory.   (H.\ 
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'^America,  du  hast  es  besser, 
Als  uiiser  Continent,  der  alte!"  etc. 

[It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  rather  pessimistic  account  of  inedictl 
affairs  in  the  United  States  was  written  prior  to  1876,  since  which  date  many  medical 
reforms  have  been  introduced  in  various  states.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ther« 
is  yet  abundant  room  for  improvement  in  our  medical  relations.  The  subject,  bo«- 
ever,  is  far  too  extensive  to  warrant  discussion  in  this  place.     H.] 

According  to  the  medical  tariff  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Collepum  Medicam, 
published  in  1725,  the  first  visit  to  the  house  of  the  patient  in  a  case  of  ordintrr 
disease  was  charged  at  one  thaler;'  in  case  of  an  infectious  disease  (except  the 
pla«rue)  two  thaler.  Each  visit  without  writing  a  prescription,  in  a  case  of  ordintrr 
disease,  8  groschen,  and  if  a  prescription  was  written,  \2  groFchen  :  for  the  same  io 
cases  of  infectious  disease,  15  groschen  and  one  thaler.  The  first  consultation,  to 
each  ph\'sician,  one  thaler;  for  each  subsequent  consultation,  12  groschen.  A  night- 
visit,  one  thaler.  Visits  requiring  the  physician  to  travel  some  distance  were 
charged  at  two  thaler  for  each  (German)  mile,  and  two  thaler  for  each  day  ihe  phy- 
sicijin  was  absent  from  his  home.  The  cure  of  venereal  disease  was  a  matter  of 
private  unangofuent  between  physician  niid  patient.  The  poor  were  to  be  treated 
gratuitously.  Surgeons  were  allowed  for  dressing  an  ordinary  wound  six  groschen 
<  14  cents) ;  for  elevation  of  the  bone  in  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull  10-15  thaler: 
and,  if  thi'  u.se  of  the  trepan  was  required,  2-'.\  thaler  for  each  application  of  il.is 
instrument.  Fractures  in  old  persons  were  treated  for  10-16  thaler,  and  in  yonng 
persons  for  G-lO  thaler.  .Travel  was  charged  at  12  groschen  (2*.>  cents)  for  each 
»rterman)  mile,  and  one  thaler  for  each  day's  absence  from  home. 

This  tariff-ordinance  was  not  substantially  different  from  that  of  1<>85.  It  pre- 
vailed during  the  18th  century  and  (inasmuch  as  it  was  for  the  most  part  .MOiplj 
renewed  in  I  HI  5)  also  holds  good  down  to  the  present  da}*. 

According  to  the  medical  ordinance  adopted  for  Hesse  in  I7G7,  the  first  vi«it  to 
u  case  of  ordinary  disease  co.st  K)  albus,*  8  heller;  in  a  case  of  infectious  disease.  21 
ulbus,  t  heller;  night  calls  10  albus,  H  heller;  visits  to  the  country,  without  travelliop 
oxpvjnses.  1  ri.xthaler,  10  albus,  8  heller;  the  cure  of  venereal  disease  10  rixthaler  or 
more,  according  to  circumstances:  post  mortem  with  report,  2  rixthaler. 

Surgeons  were  allowed  for  trepanning  IMi-!0  rixthaler;  for  catheterization  1-2 
rixtlial'^r:  herniotom}*,  8-10-15  rixthaler;  Ca'sarean  section  5-8  rixthaler:  litbot- 
ouiy  lO-Ti-'JO  rixthaler;  treatment  of  a  fracture  5-10  rixthaler;  gun-shot  wounda  i 
5-10-12  thaler;  venesection  4-52  albus:  enemata  10-lfi  albus;  extraction  of  t  tooth 
2H-5.<  albus:  a  surgical  [\)  night-watch,  10-16  albus;  the  treatment  ''luis  veneretepw 
sulivationem"  (never  to  be  undertaken  without  calling  in  a  physician)  withoat  botr<l 
and  lodging  (I),  8-12-16  rixthaler;  etc.,  etc. 

The  tariff  for  medici  and  accouc.-lieurs  allowed  for  an  examination  before  birth 
or  for  personal  assistance  and  counsel  during  labor,  1-4  rixthaler;  for  a  nttorti 
accouchement,  accomplished  without  aid,  3-5-6  thaler;  for  version  before  the  escipf 
of  the  waters,  5-6-8  thaler;  after  the  escape  of  the  waters,  6-8-10  thaler;  for  •!» 
instrumental  operation,  8-10-12  thaler;  Cicsarean  section,  10-15-20  thaler:  thettOf 
operation  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  s-10-12  thaler;  reposition  of  a  prolipK*^ 
uterus,  2-'.\-A  thaler:  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  polypus  uteri,  4-f>-8  thaler. 

Midwives  received  for  a  visit  at  request  before  accouchement  .V6-8  albas;  i^^r 


1.    The  thaler  consisted  of  ao  groschen,  and  was  worth  in  our  present  money  about 

70  cents.    (U.) 
'2.  An  albus  was  e<iual  to  t)  heller  and  was  worth  in  our  present  money  aboat  !:^ 

cents.     The  rixthaler  may  W  routpnted  at  about  70  cents.    (H.) 
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endance  during  labor,  according  to  time  required,  circumstances  and  people, 
2-3  rixthaler;  for  each  visit  after  confinement,  1-2  albus;  for  enemata,  4-6-8 
*U8;  reposition  of  an  incomplete  prolapsus  uteri,  with  the  application  of  a  pessarj, 
•12-16  albus;  where  the  prolapse  was  complete,  16-20  albus. 

We  have  quoted  the  above  tariff  ordinances  quite  freely  because  they  furnish  us 

afe  guide  as  to  the  valuation  of  medical  professional  services  in  the  18th  century, 

1  give  us  a  basis  for  a  comparison  with  the  19th.     This  will  establish  the  fact  that 

the  18th  century,  as  generally  at  an  earlier  period,  physicians  were  socially  much 

ter  situated  than  in  our  own  day,  although  in  the  second  half  of  that  century  the 

w  of  the  authorities  had  found  expression  that  the  services  of  the  physician  could 

c:nt  down  to  half  groschen  or  even  to  heller,  and  that  their  performance  need  not 

looked  upon  as  an  art  but  as  mere  mechanical  labor.     At  an  earlier  period,  con- 

iring  the  small  number  of  physicians  and  the  high  (triple)  value  of  money,  the 

verb  "Galenus  dat  opes",  still  held  good  to  some  extent;  now,  however,  when  the 

verb  should  read  "Galenus  dat  nickel",  the  following  comparisons  are  significant. 

In  the  year  1224  according  to  the  medical  tariff  of  Frederick  II.  the 

•sician,  for  a  visit  at  the  residence  of  the  patient,  received  a  fee  of  60 

nnige,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  present  value  of  money,  at  least  6  marks. 

visits  outside  of  the  city  his  fee  was  3  marks.  60  pfenuige,  or  in  our 

le}'  about  36  marks  !    At  least  Kriegk  estimates  the  relative  value  of 

ley  at  this  period,  compared  with  that  of  the  present  time,  in  this  ratio. 

:he  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  physician  was  paid  85  pfennige 

diem,  equal  to  about  5  marks  at  the  present  day.     In  the  18th  centurj', 

ve  have  just  seen,  the  tiiriff  was  still  tolerabl}'  high.*    At  a  later  period, 

ever,  matters  got  worse  !     In  spite  of  the  enormous  depreciation  in  the 

le  of  mopey,  the  first  visit  at  the  residence  of  the  patient,  according  to 

Hessian  tariff  of  1865,  costs  85^  pfennige  to  1.71  marks ;  in  the  next 

'  weeks  45J  to  85^^  pfennige ;  from  the  fifth  week  forward,  only  35  to 

)fennige  !  Vaccination  costs  25  pfennige !  In  England  and  Sweden*  onlj- 

the  pa3'  of  physicians  at  the  present  day  remained  at  its  mediajval 

dard.     We  see  that  German  physicians  have  every  reason  to  wish  for 

return  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  order  to  better  their  condition  ! 

Apothecaries  during  the  18th  century  attained  a  better  scientific  edu- 

)n  in  Germany,  and  were  more  respected  socially  and   better  protected 

he  state  than  heretofore,  since  the  authority  to  dispense  medicines  was 

drawn  from  the  druggists,  grocers  etc. 

\.  passage  in  the  medical  ordinance  of  Hesse  in  1727  reads:   "The  sale  of  the 

ving,  and  other  articles  which  belong  to  the  pharmacies,  such  as  etc 

bidden  without  special  license  to  all  dealers  and  traders,  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
marks  and  confiscation  of  the  goods,  since  not  only  the  pharmacies  are  injured 


le  necessaries  of  life  attliis  ])eri()d  were  about  four  times  cheaper  than  at  present, 
n  Darmstadt  a  pound  of  meat  cost  only  10  pfennijje:  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  of 
arley,  5  marks:  of  wheat,  7  marks,  20  pfennige:  2  litres  of  lacerbier  cost  12 
fennige;  s  eggs,  the  same  etc.  [l  mark  =  100  pfennige  =  24  cents.] 
Sweden  there  in  one  physician  to  every  8r>00  of  the  poi)ulati()n:  in  Denmark  1: 
)00:  in  Morway  1:  4784.  In  the  last  country  the  mortality  amounts  (therefore?) 
)  only  1.7  per  cent.  In  Vienna,  on  the  other  hand.. there  was  In  lS87onephy- 
cian  to  858  inhabitants. 
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thereby,  but  tbe  common  people  too  are  often  endangered  in  life  and  limb 

Peddlers  of  theriaca,  itinerant  dealers  and  other  mountebanks  and  old  women  are 
forbidden  to  either  sell  medicines  or  to  practise  secretly."  For  each  yiolatioD  of  this 
ordinance  the  offender  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  about  9  marks,  and  beatea 
accordiq^  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities  —  the  latter  a  punishment  still  Terr 
common  and  certainly  very  effective  also. 

The  same  action  was  taken  in  France  with  regard  to  tiic  grocers,  inU> 
whose  hands  the  entire  wholesale  dealing  in  drags  now  passed.  Per- 
mission to  carry  on  the  business  of  an  apothecary  in  Prussia  was  made 
dependent  upon  an  examination  before  the  Collegium  medico-chirurgicum 
and  a  certain  definite  term  of  practical  experience  in  a  pharmac}'.  Pupil> 
and  assistants  or  dispensing-clerks,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued  their 
studies  with  masters,  us  at  an  earlier  period  ;  for  a  special  school  for 
pharmaceutists  was  not  established  in  France  until  the  year  1777  under 
the  form  of  the  ColK*ge  de  Pharmacie,  while  at  the  same  time  masterslii|is 
and  sworn  members  of  guilds  were  abolished.  The  Colli^'ge  was  a  private 
association,  which,  by  iwrmission  of  the  state,  controlled  the  relations  of 
the  pharmaceutical  profession. 

It  was  composed  of  actual  or  titular  master-apothecaries,  and  had  for  its  board 
of  directors:  the  four  aporhecaries-in-ordinary  as  honorary  directors;  four  active 
directors  and  twelve  deputies.  The  active  directors,  to$[ether  with  the  medical  faculty, 
had  charge  of  all  inspections;  they  were  elected  to  their  position.  Twice  a  year 
there  were  general  meetings.  With  the  exception  of  the  pupils  in  the  Hr»rel-Dieu 
and  in  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  all  apothecaries  were  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  this  college.  All  pupils  were  entered  in  its  regi.ster,  and  eten 
changes  of  situation  were  to  be  announced  and  recorded.  i  ' 

The  instruction  consisted  in  free  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history,  bottuj. 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy.  These  lectures  were  public,  and  were  delivered  by  three 
demonstrators  nominated  for  six  years  at  the  general  meetings,  each  of  irhom  had  an 
assistant. 

After  the  College  a  .<:o-called  free  Societe  de  Pharmacie  was  formed,  and  this  in 
179<I  erected  a  free  Kcole  de  Pharmacie.  The  College  existed  still  for  a  long  time 
with  the  Ecole. 

In  Germany  there  were  nothing  but  private  schools  for  the  education  of  apothe- 
caries. Most  of  the  latter  were  instructed  by  other  apothecaries,  and,  on  tbe  ex- 
piration  of  their  apprenticeship,  received  a  certificate  of  instruction. 

To  the  earlier  apotlieearies: in-ordinary  were  now  added  court  awl 
travelling  a|)othecaries.  i.  e.  apolluicaries  who  accompanied  the  high  lord* 
upon  their  travels,  in  place  of  the  simple  medicine-chests  of  earlier  dars 
and  which  even  the  Egyptians  possessed. 

The  practice  of  medicine  was  prohibited  to  the  apothecaries,  and  their 
pharmacies  were  subjected  to  a  still  stricter  inspection.  In  Prussia,  Seti- 
mann  was  the  first  general  inspector  of  the  pharmacies. 

The  pharmacies  for  a  long  period  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  owneff 
either  by  inheritance  or  by  marriage,  and  in  F ran kfort-on-the- Main  e.g.'* 
wjvs  not  until  1757  that  a  pharmacy  was  sold  (Kriegk). 

Ordinary  veterinary  practice  continued  entirely  in  its  mediaeval  state- 
K(|uerries.   farriers,  shepherds,  old    women   etc.  were   the   popalar  piirti- 
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oners,  for  the  veterinarians  or  '^Rossarzte",  educated  in  the  veterinar}' 
ihools,  had  not  as  yet  attained  private  practice.  The  common  prat;ti- 
oners  of  veterinary  medicine  at  this  period  (as  often  even  at  the  present 
ly)  directed  their  practice  against  witches,  enchantments,  the  devil  in- 
Tnate  etc.,  employing  charms,  pouring  down  devil's-drinks  and  the  like, 
a  the  other  hand  the  18th  centur}'  produced  the  first  professors  of  veter- 
ary  medicine.  The  earliest  of  these  appeared  in  France,  but  in  1777  a 
hool  for  the  education  of  army  veterinarians  was  founded  in  Vienna,  with 
otti,  Mengmann  and  Heller  as  its  first  teachers.  A  similar  school  was 
ened  in  Dresden  in  1780,  and  in  Berlin  in  1790.  For  the  first  time  too 
ice  the  da3's  of  the  Ancients  a  regular  veterinar}-  army-ser^ice  was 
iayed,  the  French  assuming  the  initiative,  while  the  Austrians  and 
ussians  followed  their  example. 

Joseph  II.  ou  the  opening  of  the  veterinary  school  in  Vienna  decreed  that  no 
i  who  attended  this  school  and  exercised  himself  in  the  anatomy  of  dead  horses, 
ether  he  were  a  civilian  or  a  military  official,  should  be  reg;arded  as  having  injured 
reputation,  but  that  such  conduct  should  rather  be  looked  upon  as  meritorious. 
To  one,  therefore,  under  penalty  of  my  disfavor  and  severe  punishment,  shall  cast 
■  unbecoming  reproach  upon  another  on  this  account.  In  like  manner  the 
riers-apprentices  who  attend  this  useful  school  and  produce  the  certificate  of  their 
cher  that  they  have  obtained  good  ability  in  this  branch,  shall  be  preferred  to  the 
its  of  a  master  in  the  guilds  of  all  my  hereditary  lands  before  others,  and  even 
)re  the  sons  of  masters  and  those  who  have  married  a  master's  daughter  "  (We 
that  certain  advantages  are  associated  not  only  with  the  daughters  of  professors, 

that  similar  advantages  accrued,  even  in  that  day,  to  a  marriage  with  the  daughter 
16  muter  of  the  guild).  "In  the  regiments  too  no  other  persons  shall  be  accepted 
arriers." 

Arm}*  medical  affairs  made  some  advance  in  the  IHtli  century,  though 
ihe  3'ear  1705  in  Prussia,  which  may  he  taken  as  a  sample,  the}'  were 
I  so  imperfect  that  of  35  regiments  — standing  armies  were  now  intro- 
;ed  everywhere  —  only  six  were  sufficiently  supplied  with  regimental 
geons.  This  advancement  was  rapid,  and  proportioned  to  the  improve- 
its  in  surgery  and  surgeons  and  the  demands  of  an  improved  system 
warfare. 

While  heretofore  the  officers  alone  had  charge  of  the  surgeons,  the 
ointment  and  oversight  of  the  com  pan}- surgeons  was  in  1712  trans- 
ed  to  the  regimental  surgeons.  The  title  of  "Generalchirurgus"  was 
ferred  upon  the  regimental  surgeon  of  the  guard,  and  in  171G  this  title 

converted  into  an  actual  office.  The  first  actual  Generalchirurgus  and 
^eon-in-ordinar}',  and  as  such  chief  of  the  department  of  surgeons,  was 
st  Conrad  Holtzendorf  (1  (588-1751).  Even  before  his  day  —  as  early 
713  —  the  rank  of  the  regimental  surgeons  had  been  raised  ;  thej*  now 
►d  just  under  the  chaplain  and  above  the  drummers,  but  were  3'et  sub- 
.  to  punishment  with  the  cane.  They  now  advanced  too  towards  a 
er  education.  In  the  first  place  some  of  them  were  sent  abroad,  par- 
larl}'  to  France,  and  the  Collegium   medico-chirurgicum   was  erected. 
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after  the  plan  of  the  theatrum  anatomiciim,  for  the  better  educatioD  of 
regimental  surgeons  at  home.  The  military  physicians  educated  here  and 
in  the  practical  school  of  the  Charite  were  called  "Pensionarc^hirurgen ". 
Before  their  appointment  in  the  army  they  were  required  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination of  city  surgeons  and  operators.  The  companj*  surgeon  was  re- 
quired only  to  shave,  to  visit  the  sick  and  wounded  and  to  report  to  the 
regimental  surgeon  and  the  captain.  He  was  not  i)ermitted  to  treat 
patients  independently.  (Frederick  the  (Jreat,  •'  in  order  to  alwaj's  obtain 
better  subjects  for  the  military  service",  appointed  in  the  year  1T44  twelve 
French  surgeons.)  Patients  dangerousl}'  ill  or  personall}*  important  were 
brought  to  the  regimental  surgeons,  who  had  to  report  to  the  colonel 
commanding.  Cases  of  singular  or  unusual  death  require<l  a  post  mortem 
examination. 

Besides  the  surgical  faculty,  there  was  still  a  perfectly  distinct  medical 
faculty,  employed  chiefly  for  consultation.  This  consisteil  of  the  regimental 
medici,  over  whom  a  "Generalstabsmedicus"  was  appointed  in  Eller.  In 
garrison  towns  and  fortresses  "Garnisonsmedici"  were  also  created. 

Instead  of  the  one  "Generalchirurgus"  of  an  earlier  period,  there 
appeared  after  1767  three  of  these  officials,  of  whom  the  first  acted  as  chief 
Besides  these,  there  were  also  several  other  titular  "GeneralchiruiTgi''.  In 
1787  the  office  of  the  "Bataillonschirurgen"  was  created.  It  alwajs  belonged 
to  the  first  of  the  four  regimental-surgeons. 

Salaries  of  the  Prussian  army-phvsioiaxs  dirino  the 
18tii  centl'rv. 

Year.  M.    W 

1771— Regimental  surgeon  Brandhorst monthly    45    — 

The  surgeons  also  received  '"Seifegrosclien"  for  soap. 

1723— Generalchirurgus  HoUzendorf annually  900    — 

1725— Regimental  surgeon  of  cavahy monthly  31^   — 

Of  this  sum  each  surgeon  of  a  squadron  received  \i<  marks,  and  the 
regimental   surgeon  was  required   to  keep  in  order  the  medicine- 
chest  and  chest  of  instruments. 
Regimental  surgeon  of  infantry  .....     monthly 

f  as  staff-pay  .    36   — 

i.  from  each  company  30   - 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  required  to  give  to  each  company-surgeon 

10  marks,  and  to  keep  in  order  the  medicine-chest  etc. 

1726— Regimental  surgeon  of  infantry  .....     monthly    33  — 

In  addition  from  each  company  .....  24-30   -' 

For  medicine,  from  each  man  about  10  pfennige,  about  180  -" 

Total  montlily        ....         237-243  •- 

Company-surgeon  .......         monthly    12   ^ 

and  could  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  enjoy  civil  practice. 
Regimental  surgeon  of  cavalry        .....         monthly    13  40 

In  addition  for  medicine  .......  180   — 

Surgeon  of  the  squadron        ......         monthly    19   ^ 
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Under  Frederick  II.  the  salary  continued  the  same  as  heretofore, 
bat  the  fees  for  medicine  were  higher,  since  the  size  of  the  regiments 

was  increased.     Thus  M.  Pf 

the  regimental  surgeon  received  altogethei|  monthly  318  30 

Company-surgeon     ........    monthly     10  50 

Battalion -surgeon  with  medicine  fees  monthly  135-144  — 

Regimental  surgeon  of  cavalry  .....    monthly    7S  — 

with  fees  for  medicine. 

Surgeon  of  the  squadron  monthly    19  40 

Superior  surgeon  of  artillery      ......    monthly    45  — 

Surgeon monthly     15  — 

Generalchirurg  Theden annually  1500  — 

Under  succeeding  rulers  the  salaries  remained  the  same. 

In  1782  the  squadron  or  company'  surgeon  in  Hanover  received  pay  of  6  thaler 
month.  The  elder  Stromeyer,  accordingly,  at  first  thoughlessly  ate  too  good 
ners,  which  by  themselves  cost  him  two  and  a  half  thaler  per  month,  and  was 
edily  forced  to  go  back  to  18  pfennige  dinners  every  day!  Schiller,  whose  father 
I.  Caspar  was  originally  a  regimental  surgeon,  before  becoming  a  civil  surgeon  in 
rbach  and  subsequently  an  administrative  officer,  had,  as  we  know,  a  monthly  pay 
(0  marks  60  pfennige,  but  as  a  —  regimental  physician.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
identally  that  Schiller,  as  a  physician,  was  notorious  for  his  heroic  treatment  as 
g  as  he  practised.  In  Austria  the  "Protochirurg"  received  a  salary  of  6000  marks 
I  the  "Stabschirurg",  1200  marks  (doubled  in  war) ;  the  regimental  surgeon,  1200 
rks,  the  "Bataiilonschirurg".  480  marks  and  the  "Underchirurg",  366  marks  per 
lum.. 

In  France  the  surgical  inspector  received  a  salary  of  4800  marks,  the  superior 

:eon,  1600  marks,  and  the  subordinate  surgeon,  300  marks  with  board.    During  the- 

iod  of  the  Republic  these  salaries  were  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 

Naturally  Jews  were  nowhere  admitted  as  military  physicians  during  the  18th 

ury,    not  even  after  the  French   Revolution  until  probably  a  short   time   ago, 

iuse  the  Council  of  Vienna  in  1267  had  forbidden  them  to  practise  medicine  on 

istians.     This  decree,  however,  was  never  observed  and  executed  everywhere,  so 

e.  g.   Isaac  Friedrich  in   the  year  1388,  Salman  Pletsch  in  the  year  1394  (his 

ry  was  36  gulden)  and  Isaac,  in  the  year  1398,  were  even  salaried  city-physician» 

'rankfort-on-the-Main,  and  were  consulted  by  Christians.     The  study  of  medicine 

also  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  the  16th  century,  and,  accordingly,  after  the  Middle 

.s,  educated  Jewish  physicians  who  practised  among  Christians  were  exceptional. 

5  continued  unchanged  until  the  French  Revolution,  which  restored  to  the  Jews 

citizenship  which  they  had  possessed  in  many  places  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

even  at  the  present  daj*  they  are  not  endowed  with  just  the  same  rights  in 

Bany  as  the  Christians,  and,  as  we  know,  professors  of  Jewish  descent,  who  (what 

jr  before  has  occurred  since  the  days  of  Salerno)  are  once  more  to  be  found,  and 

1   in   considerable  numbers,  were,  and  are  still,  required  generall}'  to  abandon 

•  religion.  Indeed,  until  late  in  the  19th  century  medicine  was  the  only  study 
;h  was  open  to  the  Jews.  Actual  Jewish  city-ph^'sicians,  provided  with  a  ."^alary, 
ndeed  exist,  but  state-phy.iicians  proper  (the  successors  of  the  mediieval  city- 
iicians)  of  Jewish  descent  are  even  to-day  very  rare,  and  where  tbey  exist  are 
)inted  through  personal  favor  or  putrotiaL'e.  Here  too  we  may  observe  a  retro- 
e  movement  contrasted  with  the  Middle  Aj^es!  Not  only  reli«:ious  intolerance 
a  prejudice  which  has  become  historical  played  their  part  from  the  beginning  in 

*  restrictions,  but  the  ethnological   aversion    towards   representatives   of  a   race 
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originally  foreign,  an  aversion  which  makes  itself  felt  everywhere,  even  after  long 
association,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  system  of  field-hospitals  throughout  the  whole  century  eontioued 
very  bad.  and  was  not  improA%d  bj'  the  Prussian  hospital-ordinance  of 
1787,  nor  even  by  the  general  introduction  in  1793  of  movable  hospitals, 
which  had  been  inaugurated  about  the  close  of  tlie  IGth  century  under 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  Larry  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  this 
system.  Barrack-hospitals,  proposed  by  Leibnitz  as  early  as  1714.  also 
existed;  at  least  Pringle  erected  such  hospitals  in  1758.  But  the  whole 
system  suffered  from  the  persistence  of  the  double,  and  strictly  distinct, 
medical  and  surgical  faculties,  and  it  was  with  the  design  of  destroying 
this  distinction  that  the  Pepini^re  and  Josephinum  were  organized,  to  pro- 
duce army-physicians  educated  completely  in  both  surgery  and  mcdieioe. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  field-apothecarie8  existed  in  many, 
though  not  in  all,  states. 

In  Saxony  the  physicians  and  surgeons  had  a  special  uniform,  different  from 
that  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  other  countries.  The  "Fekl* 
inedicus"  had  a  dark  blue  uniform,  collar  embroidered  in  gold,  gold  facings,  gih 
sword-belt  and  hat-cord.  The  *' Stabsfeldscheerer "  had  in  addition  a  red  vest  with 
gilt  trimming.  His  assistants  had  a  red  vest  without  gilt  trimmings,  a  sword  without 
a  belt,  and  a  hat  without  a  cord.  The  hospital  field-surgeons  had  a  dark  gray  coat 
with  red  collar  (H.  Frolich).  The  gaiters  formerly  worn  by  the  surgeon  gave  way 
to  jack-boots.  Shaving  in  the  18th  century  was  frequently  discarded.  In  Saxony, 
the  land  of  courtesy,  towards  the  end  of  the  century  surgeons  were  required  to  be 
addressed  as  "  You",  instead  of"  He"  as  in  preceding  times. 

How  disgraceful,  in  spite  of  all  improvements,  were  the  social  position 
and  the  treatment  of  the  army-physician  even  in  the  second  half  of  tlio 
century  ma\'  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1758  Dr.  Kllenher^T 
of  Zinnendorf,  the  "Feldniedicus ',   was  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment 
at  the  command  of  a  colonel,  and  that  a  general  upon  his  death-bed  could 
leave  orders  that  fifty  blows   apiece   should    be   given  to   the   "Tausend- 
Sackerinents-Feldscheerer",  in  case  the  i>o8t  mortem  gave  results  different 
from  those  which  they  had  declared  to  him  regarding  his  disease. 

In  Austria  at  th«'  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  all  army  surgeons  of  the 
Protestant  conf«»Rsion  were  compelled  tn  go  over  to  the  Catholic  faith  or  to  leave  the 
army.  The  ''Church"  did  not  scorn  utterly  and  entirely  even  the  otherwise  de«pi^ 
surgeons. 

How  deplorable,  however,  was  the  situation  of  the  woundeil  geoenJh' 
after  a  battle  in  the  last  century,  and  even  among  the  troops  of  the  best 
managed  military  states,  France  and  Prussia,  may  be  judged  ftrom  theftct* 
that  the  French  field-hospitals,  and  the  engagement  of  their  physicitns- 
lay  in  1759  in  the  hands  of  contractors,  who  cheated  the  physicians  of 
their  stipulated  pay  and  the  wounded  of  the  necessary  care,  and  that  in 
Prussia,  after  the  battle  near  Torgaii  (Nov.  3,  17G0),  the  wounded  Uy^l 
night  ui)on  the  open  fields  exposed  to  robbery.  Y'et  the  declaration  of  the 
neutrality  of  hospitals  and  the  medical  corps  had  been  frequently  made  and 
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manded,  e.  g.  befoi*e  the  battle  near  Dettingen,  an  arrangement  in  which 
e  18th  century  anticipated  the  idea  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The  king 
nsidered  it  requisite  to  recommend  to  the  sui^eons  "not  to  cut  off  arms 
d  legs  by  the  dozen".  The  soldiers  wearied  by  their  march  too  were 
Mi  —  to  remove  their  fatigue  (or  its  cause)  forthwith  ! 

r  11.    MEDIOIHE  IH  THE  EHGLI8H  00L0VIE8  OF  HORTH  AMERICA  DURIHG 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  OEHTURT. 

As  the  17th  century  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  American  col- 
ics, so  the  18th  century  was  the  period  of  their  development  and 
>wth.  Of  the  colonial  settlements  which  subsequently  formed  the  original 
rteen  United  States,  all  save  Georgia  were  established  during  the  17th 
itur}'. 

The  entire  population  of  these  colonies  at  the  i)eriod  of  the  accession 
William  III.  and  Mary  (1689)  is  estimated  to  have  been  little  in  excess 
200,000  souls  —  scarcely  that  of  a  mediocre  city  in  these  modern  days 
and  the  settlements  were  scattered  in  a  thin  and  often  interrupted  line 
ng  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  South  Carolina.  By  1714  the  pop- 
tion  had  increased  to  376,000  whites  and  59,000  negroes  ;  in  1750  it 
$  estimated  at  1,040,000  whites  and  220,000  negroes,  and  in  1790  the 
t  census  of  the  United  States  determined  the  population  at  3,177,257 
tes  and  752,069  negroes,  or  a  total  of  nearly  four  million  souls  —  an 
'ease  of  nearly  2000  per  cent  in  a  single  century !  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
id  too  that  this  enormous  growth  occurred  in  spite  of  the  ordinary  hard- 
)s  and  perils  of  colonial  life,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  constant  succession 
bloody  and  exhausting  wars.  In  the  71  years  intervening  between  1689 
1760  the  colonies  had  passed  through  no  less  than  four  severe  con - 
s.  whose  united  duration  amounted  to  27  years. 

The  confusion  of  social  relations  occasioned  by  the  introduction  into 
colonies  of  such  a  mass  of  new  vitality  gathered  from  all  the  nations 
vcstern  Europe,  and  the  burdens,  dangers  and  anxieties  of  a  protracted 
fare,  would  seem  to  offer  few  conditions  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
ihe  sciences.  Yet  amid  these  apparently  hostile  surroundings  there 
?.  present  likewise  some  conditions  which  fostered  the  development 
nedical  science  at  least.  Foremost  among  these  we  may  mention  the 
eduction  into  the  colonit'S  of  numerous  educated  medical  men,  who 
ed  as  army-surgeons  with  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  whose 
epts  and  example  could  not  fail  to  excite  interest  and  emulation  in 
r  colonial  colleagues.  Then  too  war  itself  proved  on  this  occasion,  as 
ften  before  and  since,  the  best  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Among 
numerous  immigrants  who  came  to  these  shores  there  was  (besides 
y  pretenders  and  charlatans)  a  eonsiderable  number  of  respectable 
well-educated  physicians  of  the  Old  World,  who  hoped  to  enjo}-  a 
e   lucrative   business,  or  increased   liberty   of  conscience   in  the  New- 
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These  brought  with  them  into  their  new  homes  the  latest  medical  theories 
and  the  improved  practice  of  their  day,  to  be  disseminated,  conscioasly  or 
unconsciousl}*,  among  their  colonial  neighbors  and  colleagues.  The  coo- 
stantl}*  increasing  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  colonists,  also  enabled  a  larger  number 
of  young  men  to  acquire  their  medical  education  in  Europe.  From  all 
these  causes  it  is  apparent  that  the  standard  of  medical  ability  would 
naturally  be  gradually  elevated  in  the  colonics,  and  such  was  the  fact 
throughout  the  entire  18th  century.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  founda- 
tion of  the  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  that  this  improvement  became  very  manifest,  and  these 
schools  were  both  an  evidence,  and  the  cause,  of  the  improved  spirit  of  the 
medical  profession  during  the  latter  half  of  the  centur}'. 

The  stagnant  waters  of  colonial   medical  life  were  stirred,  however 
during  the   first   half  of  the   18th  century  by  the   controversy  over  the 
subject  of  the  inoculation  of  small-pox,  a  controversy  which  sheds  con- 
siderable  light   upon   the   medical  relations  of  that  period.     In  the  pre- 
ceding  pages  we   have  had  abundant  opportunities  to  observe  the  gen- 
erally pernicious   influence  of  the  clergy  on  medicine,  and   it  is  with  & 
feeling  akin  to  refreshment  that  we  record  here  the  fact  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  small-pox  was  lai^ely  due  to  the 
suggestion  and  advocacy  of  the  clerical  profession.     In  the  year  1721  the 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather  of  Boston,  whose  name  has  already*  attained  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  in  this  histor}'  in  connexion  with  the  ^'Salem  witchcraft", 
having  read  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  the  com- 
munications of  Br.  Timoni  and  Pilarini  relating  to  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion in  Turkey,  called  the  attention  of  several  of  his  medical  acquaintances 
to  this  subject.     None  of  them,  however,  paid  any  considerable  attention 
to   the   matter  except    Dr.    Zabdiel    Boylston,   whose   name   accordiDglj 
deserves  the  most  prominent  position  among  the  physicians  of  the  first 
half  of  the   18th  century.     Dr.   Boylston,  the  son  of  Dr.  Thos.  Boylston 
of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  was  bora  in  Massachusetts  in  IGSOandedo* 
cated  under  the  direction  of  his  father  (an  M.  1).  of  Oxford ;  and  Dr.  John 
Cutter,  an  eminent  physician   and    surireon  of  Boston.     Settling  in  the 
latter  city  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  soon  ac<iuired   both   fame  and  fortune  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  while  his  interest   in  botany   and  natani 
hist^)ry  led  hiui  into  correspondence  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society.     lie  was  much  impressed  by  the  facts  related  in 
the  communications  of  Timoni   and    Pilarini,  and  determineil  to  put  the 
(fucstion   of  inoculation  to  immediate  proof.     Accordinglj-  on  June  27th. 
1721,  he  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  natural  small-pox   his  own  son.  aged 
i:^  years,  and  two  negro  servants  in    his  family.     All  these  cases  proved 
entirel}'  successful,  and,  encouraged   by  this  success.  Dr.  Boylston  within 
the  next  twelve  niopths  inoculated  in   Boston  and  its  vicinity  247  penons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.     During  the  same  period  39  persons  were 
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>  inoculated  by  other  physicians,  and  of  the  whole  286  patients  thus 

ited  six  (about  2   per  cent.)  died,    while  of  5759  persons  who  took 

disease  in  the  natural  way  844  died,  a  mortalit}'  of  over  14  per  cent. 

spite  of  this  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  inoculation  the  opera- 

1  was  violently  opposed,  not  only   by  the   populace,  but  even  more 

)ngly   by   the    majority   of   the   medical   profession,  while,   singularly 

ugh,  its  warmest  advocates  and  defenders  were  found  within  the  ranks 

the  clergy.     The  press  too  assailed  the  new  operation,  and  Benjamin 

nklin,  then  a  3'outh  of  sixteen  employed  in  the  office  of  his  brother, 

osed  it  in  the  cohimns  of  his  brother's  newspaper  "  The  New  England 

iraut".     It  should,  however,  be  said  to  the  honor  of  the  future  phil- 

pher  that  he  subsequently  admitted  the  incorrectness  of  his  youthful 

lions.     Dr.  Boylston  was  threatened  with  hanging  by  the  populace,  and 

one  occasion  was   compelled   to   secrete  himself  for  two  wetjks   in  a 

ate  place  in  his  house  in  order  to  escape  the  search  of  an  infuriated 

),  excited  by  the  slanders  of  the  newspapers  and  his  medical  colleagues, 

lismayed,  however,  by  these  persecutions  Dr.  Boylston  persevered  in 

course,  and  finally  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  advantages 

tiis  system    generally  recognized.     In  1723,  on  the  invitation   of  Sir 

IS  Sloaue,  he  visited  England,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 

enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  the  royal    family  and   the  most  distin- 

hed  persons  of  the  period.     Three  years  later,  on  the  request  of  the 

al  Society,  he  also  published  an  account  of  his  practice  of  inoculation 

Lmerica,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  princess  Caroline.     Dr.  Boylston 

in  1766. 

At  the  head  of  the  medical  opponents  of  inoculation  in  Boston  was 

William  Douglass,  a  Scotchman  and  an  alumnus  of  Leyden  and  Paris, 

had  settled  in  Boston  in  1718.     A  man  of  no  mean  ability,  but  en- 

jd  with  the  obstinacy  and  the  conceit  of  his  nation,  Dr.  Douglass  has 

wittily  described  as  one  who  was  "always  positive  and   sometimes 

rate".     He  was  well  versed  in  astronom}'  and  the  natural  sciences,  and 

r43-44  published  an  almanac*  entitled  "Mercurius  Novanglicanus,  by 

iam  Nadir  S.X.Q."     Dr.  Douglass  opposed  the  practice  of  inoculation 

all  his  Scotch  energy  and  perseverance,  though  it  is  said  that  he  too 

I  long  enough  (he  died  in  1752)  to  modif}'  his  views  upon  this  subject. 

publications  relating  to  inoculation    were  entitled  "The  Inoculation 

le  Smallpox  as  practised  in  Boston,  1722';  "The  Abuses  and  Scandals 

me  late  Pamphlets  in  favor  of  Inoculation,  1722";  "A  practical  Essay 

arning  the   Smallpox,  containing    the   History"  etc.,   1730.      He  also 

[shed  a  "  Practical  History  of  a    New  Eruptive   Miliary  Fever,  with 

na  Ulcusculosa",    which    prevailed    in    Boston   in    1735-36,    and   an 

rical  work  entitled  "The  British  Settlements  in  North  America",  in 

'.  Nathaniel  Ames  (1708-1764),  a  practitioner  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  also  published 
n  almanac  annually  from  1735  to  1764. 
51 
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two  volumes.     The  latter  work  is  said  to  be  a  curioas  compound  of  per- 
sonal reminisceDoes  and  quarrels,  together  with  a  summar}*  of  public  aflkin 
displaying  little  judgment  and  discretion,  and  containing  many  inaceurauies 
Other  opponents  of  inoculation  in  Boston  were  Dr.  Lawrence  Dalhonde,  t 
popular  French  physician,  who  published  a  curious  deposition  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  operation,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Marion,  who    with  Dr.  Douglass 
testified  to  the  accuracy  of  the  translation  of  this  deposition.     In  spite 
of  all  opposition,  however,  the  practice  of  inoculation  soon  spread  through- 
out New  England,  and  in  a  few  3ear8  reached  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  and  even    Charleston.     Public   hospitals   for  inoculation   were 
established  in  1764  at  Point  Shirly  by  Dr.  William  Barnet,  and  in  the  same 
year  at  Castle  William  in  Boston  harbor  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gelston  of  Nan- 
tucket.    Dr.  Isaac  Rand  Sr.  (died  1749),  Dr.  William  Aspinwall  '1743- 
1823),  who  had  a  private  hospital  for  inoculation,  Dr.  Lemuel  Hayward 
(died  1821),  Dr.  Henry  Stevenson  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  John  Ely  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale  (1715-1790),  also  of  Connecticut,  were  emi- 
nent as  inoculators  during  the  18th  century.   The  operation  was  introduced 
into  South   Carolina  as  earl}'  as  1738  by  Drs.  Maubray  (a  surgeon  in  the 
British  navy)  and  Kirkpatrick.     In  1750  Dr.  Adam  Thomson  (died  1768) 
of  Maryland  published  "A  Discourse  on  the  Preparation  of  the  Body  for 
Smallpox'*,  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  advocated  the  preparative  empk>y- 
ment  of  mercur}*  and  antimony  before  the  performance  of  inoculation,  a 
method   which  he  had  made  use  of  since  1738.     Though  Dr.  Thomson's 
method  at  first  met  with  considerable  opposition,  it  was  speedily  adopted 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  e.  g.  by  Dr.  Barnet  of  Boston,  Dr.  Gale  of 
Connecticut  etc.,  and  was  also  highW  commended  in  England  by  Huxbam, 
Woodward  and  others.     Eventually  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  '^Americao 
method",  and  is  usually  ascribed  to  Dr.  Gale,  who  gave  a  full  descriptioo 
of  the  method  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  for  1765. 
Dr.  Gale  himself,  however,  referred  the  method  to  Dr.  Thompson  "of  Penn- 
sylvania or  Maryland"  and  Dr.  Morison  of  Long  Island.  —  Hospitals  for 
inoculation  were  usually  established   in  secluded  places  in  the  neighbor 
bood  of  cities,  and  occasionally  produced  so  much  alarm  as  to  infloence 
<5omnierce  injuriousl}'.     This  was  so  much  the  case  in  1747  in  the  city  of 
New  York  that  Gov.  Clinton  issued  a  proclamation  ^-strictl^-  prohibitiDg 
and  forbidding  all  and  every  of  the  Doctors,   Physicians,  Surgeons  nvd 
Practitioners  of  Physick,  and    all    and   ever}-   other    person    within  tbii 
province,  to  inoculate  for  the  small-pox  any  person  or  persons  within  tbe 
City  and  County  of  New  York,  on  pain  of  being  prosecuted  to  the  utoort 
rigor  of  the  law." 

Among  the  more  eminent  physicians  of  the  first  half  of  tbe  iSth 
oentur}^  we  may  mention  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  F.  R.  S.,  an  Englishman  «bo 
settled  in  Virginia  about  1700  and  was  distinguished  as  a  botanist  asvefl 
as  a  physician.  Besides  numerous  communications  to  the  Royal  Societr, 
Dr.  Mitchell  published  a  work  on  botany  (1769),  and  in  1743  wrote  » 
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issay  on  the  Caases  of  the  DiflTerent  Colors  of  People  of  DiflTerent 
mates",  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  His  most  im- 
rlant  production,  however,  was  a  paper  on  yellow  fever  as  it  appeared 
Virginia  in  1737,  1741  and  1742,  the  manuscript  of  which  fell  subse- 
mtlj  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Rush,  who,  as  he  himself  confesses,  derived 
m  it  many  valuable  ideas.  Another  eminent  botanist  and  physician  of 
rginia  was  Dr.  John  Cla3*ton  (1685-1773),  a  native  of  England,  who 
»e  to  Virginia  in  1705.  His  "  Flora  Virginica"  was  published  at  Leyden 
GroDOvius  in  1739,  1743  and  1762.  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden  (1688- 
16),  a  native  of  Scotland  and  an  alumnus  of  Edinburgh,  is  perhaps 
ttfer  known  as  a  naturalist  and  a  statesman  than  as  a  physician.  He 
itoe  to  Philadelphia  in  1708  but  removed  in  1718  to  New  York,  where  he 
H  the  office  of  Lieut.  Governor  from  1761  to  1775.  His  interest  in 
UHdne  was  manifested  by  a  paper  on  the  "Sore- throat  Distemper*  (1735), 
Ul  others  on  cancer  and  **0n  the  Virtues  of  the  Great  Water  Dock".  He 
jio  published  in  1743  some  "Observations  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  New 
iik,  1741-42".  Dr.  Colden  was  also  an  eminent  botanist  and  natural 
[>pher,  maintaining  a  correspondence  for  many  3'ears  with  Linnseus, 
Dvins  of  Leyden,  and  the  more  eminent  physicians  and  naturalists 
own  day,  both  in  Europe  and  his  adopted  country.  With  Dr. 
particularly  he  carried  on  a  long  and  intimate  correspondence, 
ill  is  said  in  one  of  Dr.  Franklin's  letters  that  the  idea  of  the  American 
ophical  Society  (established  in  1743)  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Colden. 
onias  Cadwallader,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  but  a  pupil  of  Chesel- 
{ was  the  first  physician  in  Philadelphia  to  perform  dissection  (1752), 
I  assistant  of  Dr.  Shippen  in  his  anatomical  lectures.  He  was  also 
|0f  the  earliest  contributors  to  American  medical  literature  by  his 
ay  on  the  Iliac  Passion",  published  in  1740.  In  this  essay  he  recom- 
i  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  under  discussion  mild  cathartics  and 
instead  of  the  mercury  and  drastics  heretofore  commonly  employed! 
re  likewise  to  his  pen  an  essay  whose  title-page  bears  the  following 
**An  Essay  on  the  West  India  Dry  Gripes,  with  the  method  of 
sting  and  curing  that  Cruel  Distemper.  To  which  is  added  an  extra- 
case  in  Physick.  Printed  and  Sold  by  B.  Franklin,  Philadelphia, 
jV."  Dr.  Cadwallader  was  also  one  of  the  first  physicians 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1751.  He  died  Nov.  14,  1779. 
bn  Bard  (1716-1799),  a  native  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  was  educated 
Mr.  Kearsly,  an  English  surgeon  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Bard  him- 
his  practice  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1746  removed  to  New  York, 
he  soon  acquired  great  popularity-  and  eminence.  In  1749  he 
to  "a  weekly  society  of  gentlemen  in  New  York"  an  essay  on 
ore  and  causes  of  the  malignant  pleurisy  which  had  prevailed  on 
Did.  He  likewise  published  in  the  ^'London  Medical  Observations 
iniries"  a  case  of  extra-uterine  foetation  treated  by  gastrotomy  in 
^Uie  first  case  recorded  in   this  country),  and  the    <^  Medical    and 
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Philosophical  Register',  edited  by  Drs.  Uosack  and  Francis,  contains 
several  papers  from  his  pen  on  the  nature  and  character  of  3'ellow  fever. 
In  1750  Dr.  Bard,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Peter  Middleton  (died  1781), 
injected  and  dissected  before  a  class  of  students  the  body  of  a  criminal, 
which  had  been  delivered  to  them  for  educational  purposes.  Dr.  Bard  was 
also  the  first  president  of  tlie  Medical  Society  of  New  York  on  its  organ- 
ization in  1788.  We  should  also  notice  among  the  early  American  med- 
ical writers  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  a  clergymao 
who,  after  the  custom  of  the  earl}*  colonial  clergy,  also  practised  medicioe, 
and  who  published  in  1740  in  pamphlet  form  some  '-Observations  on  that 
Terrible  Disease  vulgarly  called  The  Throat  Distemper";  Dr.  John  Walton, 
who  is  said  by  Thacher  to  have  published  in  Boston  in  1732  an  essay  on 
fevers  ;  Dr.  John  Lining,  a  native  of  Scotland  who  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina  in  1730,  instituted  some  physiological  experiments  after  the 
method  of  Sanctorius,  and  published  them  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  1748,  and  ten  years  later  published  "A  Description  of 
the  American  Yellow  Fever"  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Robert  Wh)-tt 
of  Edinburgh;  Dr.  John  Tennent  of  Virginia  published  in  173H  the  first 
account  of  the  polygala  senega  and  its  use  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

The  interest  of  the  colonists  in  educational  matters  had  l)een  already 
shown  in  the  preceding  centur}-  by  the  establishment  of  Harvard  Coll^ 
in  Massachusetts  and  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia.     During  the 
18th  century  numerous  colleges  and  so-called  "universities"  were  founded 
in  the  different  colonies.     The  most  important  of  these  were  Yale  College, 
founded  in  1701,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  founded  in  17-16, 
the  Universit}'  of  Pennsylvania,    174I»,  King's   College   (now    Columbia), 
N.  Y.,  1754,  Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  University),  17G4,  Dartmoutii 
College,  17G0,  Queen's  College  (Rutgers),  N.  J.,  1770,  Dickinson  College, 
Penn.,  1783,  Union  College   171)5,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  171*5 
etc.     In  none  of  these  institutions,  however,  was  any  medical  instroctioo 
imparted  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.     During  this  period 
the  vast  majorit}*  of  colonial   practitioners  of  medicine  were  compelled  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  such  education  as  could  be  acquired  in  the  offices 
of  the  more  or  less  eminent  physicians  or  surgeons  of  their  vicinit}*.    The 
s^'stem  of  apprenticeship  for  three  to  seven  years  was  still  in  vogue  through- 
out the  entire  18th  century.     Thacher  says  of  Dr.  John  Bard  : 

"  He  received  the  rudiments  of  a  polite  and  classical  education  it 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  years  was,  according  to  the  cos- 
torn  of  that  day,  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Kearsl}*,  an  English  surgeon  of 
good  talents,  but  of  so  unhapp}'  a  temper  that  his  presence  banished 
cheerfulness  from  his  family.  He  treated  his  pupils  with  great  rigor  and 
subjected  them  to  the  most  menial  employments,  to  which  Dr.  Bard  hi* 
been  heard  to  say  he  would  never  have  submitted  but  fh)m  the  tpp«- 
hension  of  giving  pain  to  his  excellent  mother,  who  was  then  a  widow  with 
seven  children  and  a  very  moderate  income,  and  from  the  encouragemeDt 
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received  from  the  kindness  of  her  particular  ftiend,  Mrs.  Kearslj,  of 
om  he  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  affection  and 
pect."     This  was  about  1730-37. 

An  indenture  of  the  year  17G0  (quoted  b}*  Wickes)  contains  the  fol- 
ding provisions,  which  shed  much  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  period  : 
"During  all  which  term"  (four  years  and  eight  months)  "the  said  Apprentice  his 
I  Master  well  and  faithfully  shall  serve,  his  secrets  keep,  his  lawful  commands 
rj-  where  obey.  He  shall  do  no  damage  to  his  said  Master,  nor  see  it  to  be  done 
others  without  letting  or  giving  notice  to  his  said  Master.  He  shall  not  contract 
:rimony  within  the  said  term.  At  cards,  dice  or  any  other  unlawful  game  he  shall 
play,  whereby  his  said  Master  may  have  Damage.  He  shall  not  absent  himself 
or  night  from  his  said  Master's  Service  without  his  leave,  nor  hant  Ale  houses, 
ems  or  play  houses,  but  in  all  things  as  a  faithful  Apprentice  he  shall  behave 
self  towards  his  said  Master  all  his  during  his  said  term.  And  the  Said  Master 
ing  the  S  d  term  shall  by  the  best  of  his  Means  or  Methods  Arts  and  Mysterys  of  a 
'sician  and  Surgeon  as  he  now  professes  Teach  or  cause  the  said  Apprentice  to  be 
ight  to  perfection  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  hundred  Pounds  Lawful 
ley  of  New  York  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  James  Hubbard  (in  four 
ments);  that  is  to  say  Thirty  Pounds  in  hand  down,  and  the  remainder  in  Four 
lal  payments.  One  each  year  till  the  whole  is  paid.  And  the  said  William  Clark 
rnowledges  himself  therewith  contented  and  the  receipt  thereof.  And  the  said 
iter  is  to  provide  his  said  Apprentice  with  sufficient  Meat,  Drink,  Washing  and 
ging  and  Mending  his  said  clothes  within  the  Said  term.  And  the  said  James 
>bard  is  to  find  him  in  wearing  apparel  during  said  term  aforesaid.  At  the  end 
>aid  term  the  Said  Master  shall  and  will  give  unto  the  said  Apprentice  a  new  set 
urgeon's  pocket  instruments — Solomans   Dispensatory,*   Quences  Dispensatory 

Fuller  on  Fevers,  and  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  every  of  the  said 
^nants"  etc. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  it  was  customar}-  to 
lish  the  embryonic  doctor  with  a  certificate,  of  which  the  following,  also 
n  Wickes,  furnishes  an  example  : 

"  Philadelphia.  This  is  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  Mr.  Saml.  Treat 
I  served  as  an  Apprentice  to  me  for  nearly  four  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
^tantly  employed  in  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery  under  my  care,  not  only 
ny  private  business,  but  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  which  character  he 
lys  behavetl  with  great  Fidelity  and  Industry.  In  Testimony  of  which  I  have 
unto  set  my  hand  this  first  day  of  September  One  thousand  Seven  hundred  and 
y-five.  Signed  John  Redman." 

During  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  no.  preliminary  education  on 

part  of  the  apprentice  was  demanded,  but  on   the  foundation  of  the 

robably  the  "New  London  Dispensatory"  of  William  Salmon,  London,  1H78. 
Wickes  says  "  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  Salmon's  Herbal,  published  in  16'.)6,  which 
was  the  text-book  of  a  New  Jersey  pliysician  of  large  j)ractice  and,  in  bis  day,  ot 
nuieli  reputation.  Being  a  man  of  i)roperty  lie  paid  tiie  expenses  of  a  messenger 
to  England  to  obtain  the  volume.  It  is  n  folio  of  l.'JOO  i>ages;  cost  £oO."  Quences 
Dispensatory  is  probably  the  "Dispensatory  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians 
in  I^ndon  ",  published  by  Dr.  John  (^uincy,  London,  1721-22.  Thomas  Fuller,  a 
pliysician  of  Kent  in  England,  publislied  in  1730  a  treatise  entitled  "  Exanthe- 
iiiatologia  ;  or  an  attempt  to  give  a  rational  aircount  of  eruptive  fevers,  especially 
the  measles  and  smallpox,  with  an  appendix  coucerning  inoculation",  London. 
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New  Jersey  Medical  Society  in  1766  it  was  ordered  that:  "hereafter  no 
student  be  taken  an  apprentice  by  any  member  (of  the  Society')  unless  be 
has  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin  and  some  initiation  in  the  Greek." 
Also  that  "no  member  hereafter  take  an  apprentice  for  less  than  four  years, 
of  which  three  shall  be  with  his  master,  and  the  other  may,  with  bis 
master's  consent,  be  spent  in  some  school  of  physic  in  Europe  or  America." 
The  fee  for  instruction  was  fixed  at  £100  per  annum,  Proclamation  money. 

That  even  this  imperfect  s^^stem  of  medical  education  was  capable 
of  producing  very  competent  practitioners  may-  be  inferred  form  the 
example  of  Drs.  Zabdlel  Boylston,  John  Bard  and  numerous  other  coloniil 
physicians,  whose  circumstances  did  not  permit  them  to  gain  their  educa- 
tion in  Europe. 

Special  courses  of  lectures  upon  certain  branches  of  medicine  seem 
to  have  been  delivered  occasionally  by  more  or  less  eminent  ph^'sieians 
before  the  establishment  of  any  medical  schools  proper.  The  anatomical 
lectures  of  Dr.  Giies  Firman  of  Boston  in  1647  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  dissection  and  instruction  of  Drs.  John  Bard  and  Peter 
Middleton  of  New  York  in  1750,  and  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Cadwallader  of  Philadelphia  about  the  same  period  have  also 
received  notice  above.  A  course  of  instruction  in  osteology*  and  myology 
by  Thomas  Wood,  a  surgeon  of  New  Brunswick,  was  also  advertised  in  the 
New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy  for  January  27,  1752.  This  advertisement 
closes  as  follows  : 

N.  B.  If  proper  Encouragement  is  given  in  thistJourse,  he  (Dr.  Wood)  pro|>ofef 
soon  after  to  go  rliro'  a  Course  of  Angiology  and  Neurologj- ;  and  conclude  wiih  per- 
forming all  the  Operations  in  Surgery  on  a  Dead  Body.  The  use  of  which  will 
appear  to  every  Person  who  considers  the  Necessity  of  having  (at  least)  srrK  tbfB 
performed  before  he  presumes  to  perform  them  himself  on  any  living  Fellow  Crealnrf." 
The  fee  for  this  course  was  to  be  six  pounds,  Proclamation  money. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  anatom}',  the  history  of  anatomy  and  com- 
parative anatomy  was  delivered  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter  (1729-1777)  in  the  jears  1754-5-6.  Dr.  Hunter  was  a  near  rel- 
ative of  the  famous  brothers  William  and  John  Hunter,  and  a  pnpil  of  the 
elder  Monro  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  immi- 
grated to  Rhode  Island  in  1752,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  t 
surgeon  and  married  into  one  of  the  most  opulent  families  of  that  colooy 

None  of  these  essays,  however,  resulted  in  any  permanent  advance- 
ment of  medical  education  in  the  colonies.  A  more  prosperous  event 
awaited  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan  of  Philadelphia.  Pr. 
William  Shippen  Jr.  (173G-1808),  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  began  his  medical  studies  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  Dr.  Wm.  Shippen  Sr.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  he  went  to  London  and  lived  for  a  season  in  the  family  of  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  spending  much  of  his  time  also  in  the  anatomical  theater  of  Dr* 
Wm.   Hunter.     He  likewise   devoted    much    attention  to  the  subject  of 
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itetrics  uoder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  McKenzie,  a  celebrated 
itetrician  of  London.     Graduating  in  1761  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
-gh,  where  he  had  been  a  student  of  Cullen  and  the  elder  Monro,  he 
irned  in  1762  to  America,  and  began  preparations  at  once  to  Intro- 
^  public  instruction  in    practical   anatomj*   and  midwifery    into  this 
ntr}'.     His  first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  the  same  year,  and 
\  attended  by  a  class  of  twelve  students.     Similar  private  courses  were 
Ivered  by  Dr.  Shippen  in  1763  and  1764,  but  in  1765  a  medical  depart- 
it  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (founded  in  1749)  was  organized,  and 
his  department  he  received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  anatomy 
surger}'.     Dr.  Shippen's  anatomical  lectures  were  continued  regularly 
il  the  winter  of  1775,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  war  of  the 
'olution.     During  this  time  the  annual  number  of  students  had  increased 
between  thirty  and  forty.     In  Jul}'   1776  Dr.  Shippen  was  appointed 
if  physician  to  the  flying  camp  of  the  Continental  army,  and  in   1777 
unanimously  elected  by  the  Provincial  Congress  Director  General  of 
the  army-hospitals.     In  1780  he  was  again  chosen  Director  General  of 
Army-Medical-Department,  but  this  position  he  resigned  in  1781  in 
3r  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  medical  school  in  Philadelphia, 
n  during  the  war  Dr.  Shippen's  anatomical  lectures  had  been  suspended 
'  during  the  winters  of  1776  and  1777,  as  subsequently  he  returned  to 
city  every  winter  and  delivered  the  usual  course,  shortened  somewhat 
he  exigencies  of  the  occasion.     Dr.  Shippen  was  also  the  first  public 
her  of  midwifery  in  this  country,  and  contributed  probably  more  than 
other  single  individual  to  the  popularizing  of  male  midwifery.     The 
of  a  favorite  and  only  son  in   1798  so  changed  the  entire  current  of 
Shippen's  thoughts  that,  subsequent  to  this  sad  event,  he  never  re- 
ared his  previous  interest  and  activity  in  medical  matters,  though  even 
ite  as  1807  he  delivered  the  introductory'  address  to  the  course  of 
ires  before  the   medical  class  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  — 
3ased  now  probably  to  the  number  of  nearl}'  400. 
Dr.  John  Morgan,  F.  R.  S.  (1735-1789)  was  likewise  a  native  of  Phila- 
hia,  and  in  1757  received  the  first  literary  honors  conferred  by  the 
ege  of  Philadelphia.     lie  began  his  medical* studies  under  Dr.  John 
man,  and  having  completed  his  apprenticeship  entered  the  provincial 
r  as  a  lieutenant  and  surgeon  in  the  last  of  the  wars  against  the  French. 
760  he  left  the  army  and  sailing  to  Europe  attended  the  lectures  and 
actions  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  subsequently  spent  two  years  at 
iburgh  under  the  teaching  of  the  Monros,  Cullen,  Rutherford,  Whytt 
Hope.     Graduating  at  Edinburgh  in   1762,  Dr.  Morgan  made  an  ex- 
ed  tour  of  the  continent  in   the  further  prosecution  of  his   medical 
ies,  and  upon  his  return  to  London  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
st}'  and  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
ion  and  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.     In 
I  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  personal 
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influence  that  the  medical  department  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was 
organized  in  the  same  year,  he  himself  receiving  the  professorship  of  theorr 
and  practice.  In  1775  Dr.  Morgan  was  appointed  by  Congress  "  Director 
General  and  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  hospital  in  the  American  army",  in 
place  of  Dr.  Church,  but  in  1777  was  unjustly  dismissed  from  the  service 
on  charges,  the  truthfulness  of  which  was  fully  disproved  by  an  investiga- 
tion subsequently  inaugurated  at  his  own  request. 

Drs.  Shipf>en  and  Morgan  were  originally  the  sole  professors  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  1768,  however.  Dr. 
Adam  Kuhn,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  botany,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in  17G9  received  the  appointment 
of  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  in  the  latter  year  was  like- 
wise appointed  to  give  clinical  lectures  in  the  Penns3'lvania  Hospital.  Such 
was  the  organization  of  the  first  medical  college  founded  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  medical  commencement  of  this  institution  occurred  June 
21,  17G8,  on  which  occasion  the  degree  of  M.  B.  was  conferred  upon  ten 
candidates.  The  charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was  abrogated  for 
political  reasons  in  1779,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  organized. 
In  1789  the  charter  of  the  former  institution  was  restored,  though  wilhQOt 
interfering  in  any  respect  with  the  privileges  of  the  University,  and  in 
1791  the  two  schools  were  united.  Since  this  period  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  schools  of  our  land. 

In  1767  the  medical  department  of  King's  College,  New  York,  was 
organized  with  the  following  ver}'  complete  faculty  :  Samuel  Clossey,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy ;  Peter  Middleton,  prof  of  the  theory  of  physic ;  John 
Jones,  prof,  of  surger}' ;  James  Smith,  professor  of  chemistry  and  materia 
medica  ;  John  V.  B.  Tennent,  prof,  of  midwifery,  and  Samuel  Bard  professor 
of  the  practice  of  physic. 

Dr.  Clossey  was  an  Irish  ph3*sician  who  had  attained  some  reputation  before  bis 
arrival  in  this  country  by  a  patholojrical  work  entitled  '*  Observations  on  some  of  the 
Diseases  of  the   Human    Body,   chiefly  taken  from  Dissections  of  Morbid  Bodies 
(Ijondon,  17GH).     On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  his  native  liod. 
where  he  soon  after  died. 

Peter  Middleton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  equally  distin^iuished  for  his  profoowl 
learning;  and  his  protVssional  talents.  We  have  already  noticed  his  irjection  md 
dissection  of  a  human  body  in  1750,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  John  Bard.  Dr.  Mi<l* 
dleton  also  published  in  1701)  a  *' Medical  Di.*5C0urse,  or  Historical  Inquiries  into  th* 
ancient  and  present  state  of  medicine."  He  died  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  it  Kf» 
York  in  the  Year  1781. 

.lames  Smith  (died  1812)  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  William  Smith,  to 
alumnus  of  Leyden,  and  more  eminent  as  a  theorist  than  as  a  practitioner. 

John  V.  B  Tennent  was  a  native  New  Jersey,  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  C«ll^ 
and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  itw 
early  a»:e  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  he  had  jrone  to  recover  his  health. 

Samuel  Bard  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  IPth  centorr.  Tbe 
son  of  Dr.  John  Bard,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  was  born  in  Philidelphi* 
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1742  and  received  his  preliminary  education  in  King's  College,  New  York.  In 
1  he  repaired  to  London  and  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Alexander 
isell,  but  in  the  following  year  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
2hing  of  Cullen,  the  Monros,  Ferguson,  Rutherford,  Whytt,  Hope,  Gregory  etc. 
May  13,  1765,  Dr.  Bard  received  his  medical  diploma  from  the  university  of 
nburgh,  haviu<;  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "De  viribus  Opii",  which  elicited 
leroiis  encomiums.  In  the  followinjr  year  Dr.  Bard  returned  to  his  native  land 
;  WHS  appointed  professor  in  the  medical  department  of  King's  College,  as  above 
itioaed.  The  foundation  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was  largely  due  to  his 
^eition,  and  he  continued  one  of  its  visiting  physicians  until  his  retirement  in 
3.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Dispensary.  On  the 
'ganization  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  in  1791,  he  was  made  its 
.n.  and  in  1813  became  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
ides  numerous  introductory  and  other  addresses,  Dr.  Bard  published  in  1771  a 
er  on  **Angina  Suffocativa",  another  on  uterine  hcemorrhage  in  1788  and  a  work 
ibstetrics  (Compendium  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery)  in  1807.  He 
I  May  24.  1821. 

Lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  King's  College  began  on  the 

>  Monday  of  November,  1767,  and  the  degiee  of  M.  B.  was  conferred 

n  Mr  Robert  Tucker  and  Samuel  Kissam  —  the  firstrfruits  of  the  now 

ous  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  —  Tuesday*,  May  16, 1769.     The 

,  regular*  degree  of  M.  D.   in  the   United  States  was  conferred  upon 

luel  Kissam  in  March  1770  by  King's  College,  which  anticipated  in  this 

ter  the  College  of  Philadelphia  by  a  single  year.     During  the  war  of  the 

olution  all  instruction   in  King's  College  was  discontinued,  and  the 

dings  were  occupied  for  hospital  purposes.     In  1787  the  name  of  the 

itutlon  was  changed  to  Columbia  College,  but  it  was  not  until  1792  that 

faculty  was  completely  reorganized,  and  between  this  period  and  1800 

)  said  that  the  number  of  medical  degrees  conferred  was  onl}'  fifteen. 

success  of  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  College  was,  however, 

from  satisfactory,  and  in  1807  the  Board  of  Regents  deemed  it  wise  to 

•ter  the  present  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 

rnal  feuds  and  medical  rivalries  combined  to  cripple  the  efforts  of  both 

tutions,  and  in   1813  the  two   medical  schools  were  united  under  the 

idency  of  the  venerable  Samuel  Bard,  the  title  of  College  of  Physicians 

Surgeons  being  retained,  and  the   medical  department  of  Columbia 

ege  discontinued.     In  1860  the  connexion  with  Columbia  College  was 

n  restored  by  the  designation  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

le  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  College. 

The  medical  department  of  Harvard  University  was  founded  in  1783, 
1I3'  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  who  became  the  first  pro- 


'.i\  16G:5  Capt.  Jolin  Cranston  was  licensed  by  the  jjenera!  court  '  to  administer 
Ijysioke  and  practice  cliiruru:crie ',  and  hud  conferred  upon  lilni  the  de;?ree  of 
I.  1).  in  the  foliowinor  words:  'And  is  by  this  court  styled  doctor  of  physick  and 
hirnrgery  by  the  authority  of  this  tlie  jxencral  assembly  of  this  colony  '  (Rhode 
sland)",  and  the  honorary  dc.un»e  of  M.  1).  was  conferred  upon  Daniel  Turner 
y  Yale  Collej^e  in  17J0.  As  Dr.  Turner  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
'ollege  the  M.  D.  was  facetiously  said  to  signify  muUvm  donatit.    (Toner.) 
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feasor  of  anatom}'  and  surgery-.  With  him  were  associated  Dr.  Benjamin 
Waterhouse  as  professor  of  Theor}*  and  Practice,  and  Aaron  Dexter  m 
professor  of  Chemistry.  The  lectures  were  delivered  in  Cambridge  antfl 
the  erection  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  in  Mason  Street 
Boston,  1815. 

Dr.  John  Warren  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  27,  175.S,  f^cradaated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1771,  and  studied  medicine  with  bis  brother  the  eminent  twtriot 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren  (1741-1775),  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Dr. 
John  Warren  attended  the  wounded  in  this  battle,  and  during  the  Kevolutiontrj 
War  became  superintending  surgeon  of  the  military  hospitals  in  Bostcm.  In  17^  kf 
delivered  lectures  on  anatomy  to  his  students  and  the  physicians  of  his  acquaintance 
in  Boston,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  newh 
estJiblished  Medical  School  at  Cambridge.  He  was  President  of  the  Mniifiachasettf 
Medical  Society  from  1804  until  his  death,  and  one  of  the  n>ost  eminent  surgeons  of 
New  England.     He  died  in  Boston,  April  4,  1815. 

Dr.  Waterhouse  (1754-1846)  was  a  native  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  studied  in  Londoi 
and  Edinburgh  and  graduated  at  Leyden  in  1780.  In  addition  to  his  professorship 
in  Harvard  College,  he  was  also  professor  of  natural  history  in  Brown  Univcrsiry, 
Providence,  and  the,  first  lecturer  on  this  subject  in  any  American  college.  He  ii 
best  known,  however,  as  the  introducer  of  the  practice  of  vaccination  into  the  United 
States  in  1800.  His  "  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine*'  appeared 
in  1786. 

Dr.  Dexter  (1750-1829)  was  an  alumnus  of  Harvard  and  a  pupil  in  medicine  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Danforth  of  Boston. 

In  1787  Dr.  Nicholas  Romayne  established  a  very  successful  private 
medical  school  in  New  York,  which  of  course  conferred  no  degrees.     In 
1791,  however,  having  associated  with  himself  other  teachers.  Dr.  Romayne 
applied   to  the  Regents  of  the   University  of  New  York  for  authority  to 
confer  degrees.     On  the  denial  of  this  request  he  applied  to  Queen's  College 
(now  Rutgers),  New  Jersey,  for  similar  authority,  and  in  1793  received  tiie 
desired    power.     This    arrangement    continued    until   1810,    when  it  wis 
terminated   b}*  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York.      Subsequently 
medical  degrees  were  conferred  upon  the  students  of  this  school  by  the 
Facult}'  of  Geneva  College  in  Western  New  York,  but  this  arrangement 
was  likewise  soon  terminated,  and  the  school  ceased  to  exist. 

Dr.  Romayne  (1756-1817)  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  an  alumnus  of  tbe 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  also  visited  the  continent  and  spent  two  years  in  Piri«. 
Returninv;  to  his  native  country  about  1782,  in  the  following  year  he  was  appoiotcJ 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  reorganized  Columbia  College,  hut  soon  after  resigned  thii 
position  in  distrust  and  opened  a  private  .(^chool  of  medicine,  in  which  he  ua^t 
anatomy,  practice,  chemistry  and  botany  with  eminent  success.  In  1806  he  ww 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  Ne* 
York,  and  in  the  following  year  President  also  of  the  College  of  Physician!  m^ 
Surgeons,  positions  which  he  filled  with  great  ability  and  acceptability.  A  ■» 
of  great  pride  and  possessed  of  the  utmost  confidence  in  h'm  own  opinioDi,  Dr. 
Romayne,  though  enjo\nng  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  ability,  was  for  a  coi* 
sideruble  period  somewhat  under  the  ban  of  the  medical  profession  in  New  YoHt, 
though  his  last  daj's  were  highly  honored. 
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The  Medical  School  of  Dartmouth  College  was  established  in  1798  by 
energy  and  enterprise  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  who  for  twelve  years  con- 

uted  its  entire  Faculty,  except  that  during  two  courses  of  lectures  he 

J  assisted  by  a  lecturer  on  chemistry. 

Nathan  Smith  (1762-1829)  was  a  native  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.  and  an  alumnus  in- 
icine  of  Harvard  College.  He  likewise  studied  in  England  and  Scotland.  Besides 
nultitudinous  duties  at  Dartmouth  College,  he  also  lectured  in  the  University  of 
nont  and  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  181H  was  appointed  professor  in  the  new 
leal  school  of  Yale  College.     It  is.  accordingly,  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  a 

of  extraordinary  energj^  and  versatility  of  genius,  representing  what  our  Dr. 
nes  would  call  a  whole  "  settee"  of  professorships. 

Most  of  these  medical  institutions  were  modelled  after  the  Universitj- 
Edinburgh,  of  which  many  of  the  colonial  professors  were  alumni, 
ir  general  regulations  relative  to  admission,  examination,  graduation  etc. 

be  inferred  from  the  following  notice  published  b}'  the  Medical  Depart- 
t  of  King's  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1767  : 

'Degrees  in  Physic  will  be  conferred  upon  the  following  Terms: 
I.  Each  Student  shall  be  matriculated  as  in  the  Universities  of  England. 
I.  Such  Students  as  have  not  taken  a  Degree  in  Arts  shall  sati.*«fy  the  Examiners 
e  their  admission  to  a  degree  in  Physic,  that  they  have  a  competent  knowledge 
least  the  Latin  Language,  and  of  the  necessary  Branchesof  Natural  Philosophy. 
:.  No  Student  shall  be  admitted  to  his  Examination  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
dan  three  Years  aftet  his  Matriculation;  and  having  attended  at  leapt  cne  corn- 
Coarse  of  Lectures  under  each  Professor:  Unless  he  can  produce  proper 
Scates  of  his  having  served  an  Apprenticeship  of  three  Years  to  some  reputable 
itioner;  in  which  Case  he  may  be  admitted  to  his  Examination  in  Two  Years 
his  Matriculation. 

.  In  one  Year  after  having  obtained  a  Bachelor's  Degree  a  Student  may  be 
ted  to  his  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor;  provided  he  shall  previouply 
Attended  two  Courses  of  Lectures  under  each  Professor,  be  of  Twenty-two  Years 
;e  and  have  published  and  publickly  defended  a  Treatise  upon  some  Medical' 
ct. 

.  The  Mode  of  Examination,  both  public  and  private,  shall  be  conformable  to- 
•actice  of  the  most  celebrated  Universities  of  Europe. 

Students  from  any  reputable  University  may  be  admitted  ad  einidtm.  produc- 
roper  Certificates,  and  Graduates  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  on 
cing  the  like  Certificate  and  satisfying  the  Professors  of  their  Medical  .Abilities.'* 

The  Course  of  Lectures  began  usually  in  September  and  closed  in 
allowing  Ma}*  or  June.  Dr.  Shippen's  anatomical  course  consisted  of 
lectures.  In  1769  the  fee  for  the  anatomical  course  of  Dr.  Closs}' 
^5;  for  private  pupils  £10,  and  for  the  course  of  materia  medica 
.  An  introductory  lecture  was  regularly  delivered  at  the  opening 
3  course  as  at  the  present  da}'.  The  expense  of  the  degree  of  M.  B. 
I  student  amounted  to  about  $60  in  our  present  currency'.  Since  1812 
gree  except  M.  D.  has  been  conferred  by  our  American  colleges.  Dr. 
gs  estimates  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  our  medical  colleges 
en  1769  and  1800  at  221. 
he  earliest  medical  library  established  in  this  country  was  that  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  founded  in  1762,  and  now  containing  about 
13,000  volames.  Many  of  these  volumes  were  selected  specialh*  for  tbii 
library  by  Dr.  Lettsom  of  London  and  Louis  in  Paris.  The  libi-ary  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  now  containing  about  10,000  volumes,  was  begun  in 
the  year  177G,  and  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadclphii 
in  1788.  According  to  Bartlett,  the  libraries  of  American  physieiaos  aboot 
1776  consisted  of  the  works  of  Boerhaave  with  the  commentaries  of  Vm» 
Swieten  ;  tlie  Physiology  of  Ilaller ;  the  Anatom}*  of  Cowper.  KeiL 
Douglass,  Cheselden,  Monro  and  Winslow  ;  the  Surgery  of  Ileisten  Sharp. 
Le  Dran  and  Pott ;  the  Midwifery  of  Sraellie  ;  the  Materia  Medica  of 
Lewis  and  the  works  of  Sydenham,  Whytt,  Mead,  Brookes  and  Uuxfaam. 
The  works  of  CuUen  were  just  becoming  known  (Billings). 

Medical  societies  for  mutual  improvement  and  protection  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  colonies  at  an  early  period.  In  173*il)r. 
Douglass  addresses  his  paper  on  »*The  Throat  Distemper'*  to  *'a  Mwiical 
Society  of  Boston'':  Dr.  John  Bard's  essay  upon  "The  malignant  Pleurisy" 
in  1749  was  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  *'a  weekl}'  Societ\-  .of  GentlemeD 
in  New  York,  and  addressed  to  them  at  one  of  their  meetings",  and  tiie 
introductory  lecture  of  Dr.  Middleton  to  the  course  of  lectures  in  the 
medical  department  of  King's  College  in  1769  speaks  of  a  me<Hcal  society 
"now  subsisting".  This  latter  society  seems  to  have  dissolved  in  1794,  or 
rather  to  have  merged  itself  into  a  new  association  styling  itself  The 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  —  not  to  be  confounded,  bow- 
ever,  with  the  Society  of  the  same  name  authorized  by  the  Legislatare  io 
1806  and  organized  in  1807.  The  former  society  in  1806  was  again 
merged  into  the  present  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York. 
The  following  medical  societies  anrl  associations  were  also  organized  during 
the  1 8th  century  : 

New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society 1766 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society 1781 

College  of  l*h3'8icians  of  Piiiiadelphia     ....         1787 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  (1789),  incorp.    1799 

Medical  Society  of  Delaware 17S9 

Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina      .....     17S9 
New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  .  .         .         1791 

Connecticut  State  Medical  Society 1792. 

The  earlier  State  medical  societies,  e.  g.  those  of  New  Jersey,  M«»* 
achusetts,  Delaware  etc.,  were  authorized  to  license  candidates  for  tbe 
practice  of  medicine,  and  to  examine  the  candidates  as  a  preHminaxT  to 
such  license  ;  hence  they  were  important  agents  in  determiniog  the  stin- 
dard  of  medical  education  in  the  colonies. 

Pest-houses  were  established  in  the  vicinitj*  of  the  larger  cities  ftw" 
time  to  time,  as  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  demanded. 

The  first  general  hospital  charttired  in  the  colonies  was,  however,  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  organized  in  1751   with  a  medical 
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[  of  six  physicians   and   surgeons,  viz.  Drs.  Lloyd  Zachary,  Thomas 

d,  Phineas  Bond,  Thomas  Cadwallader,  Samuel  Preston  Moore  and 

n  Redman.     Patients  were  received  into  a  temporary  building  in  1752^ 

the  permanent  hospital  building  was   opened  for  their  reception  in 

ember  1756.  —  It  was  within  the  walls  of  this  hospital  that  the  first 

ical  instruction  in  America  was*  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bond. 

The  establishment  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was  largely  due  to  the 

lence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  who  in  1769,  at  the  first  commencement  of 

Medical  Department  of  King's  College,  directed  attention  in  his  public 

ress  to  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.     Upon  the  same  day  Sir 

ry  Moore,  Governor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  started  a  subscrip- 

for  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  hospital  in  New  York.  City,  and 

sum  of  £800  was  soon  pledged  for  this  object.     The  corporation  of  the 

of  New  York  added  to  this  amount  the  sum  of  £300  and  the  comer 

e  of  the  hospital  was  laid  July  27,  1773.     The  building  was  unfortu- 

ly  destroyed  by  fire  on  Feb.  28,  1775,  before  it  was  quite  ready  for 

pation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  war  was  not  rebuilt  and  put  into  a 

lition  to  receive  patients  until  January  3,  1791. 

The  Philadelphia  Dispensary  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  sick 
,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in 
I,  and  was  soon  followed  b}*  the  New  York  Dispensary'  organized  Jan. 
'91  and  incorporated  in  1795. 

The  earliest  institution  for  the  special  care  of  the  insane  was  the 
em  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Williamsburgh,  Virginia,  chartered  in  1772, 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1773.  Its  first  physician  was 
Tohn  Minson  Gait  of  Williamsburgh.  —  It  should,  however,  be  remarked 
the  charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  granted  in  1751,  also  pro- 
i  for  the  care  of  lunatics,  though  the  institution  was  not  specially 
;ned  for  their  treatment  and  protection. 

In  pathology  America  has  always  followed  the  lead  of  the  Old  World, 
the  medical  S3*stems  of  Europe  have  been  ever  reflected  in  American 
iice.  Accordingly  the  earliest  educated  medical  practitioners  of  this 
try  followed  in  general  the  views  of  Sydenham.  With  the  opening  of 
8th  century,  however,  the  influence  of  Boerhaave  and  his  teachings 
strongly  felt  in  the  colonies,  and  in  17G0  Rush  declared  that  ''the  sys- 
of  Boerhaave  governed  the  practice  of  every  physician  in  Phila- 
lia."     To  the  S3'stem  of  Boerhaave  succeeded  that  of  Cullen,  who  had 

the  teacher  of  many  of  the  early  professors  in  our  medical  schools, 
;he  doctrines  of  Cullen  were  generally  accepted  in  this  country  until 
;lose  of  the  century  and  even  later.  In  the  last  decennium  of  the 
iry  the  famous  Benjamin  Rush,  who  exercised  a  more  conspicuous 
jnce  upon   the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  United  States 

any  of  his  predecessors  at  least,  taught  and  practised  a  modified 
onianism,  to  which  he  professed  to  have  been  led  by  his  experience 

the  epidemic  of  j-ellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 
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Dr.  Rush  was  born  near  Philadelphia  Dec.  24,  1745  and  received  bis  earij 
-education  in  Ntittintchnm,  Maryland.  He  entered  Princeton  College  in  1759  lad 
received  his  dejcree  of  A.  B.  in  the  following  year.  For  the  next  six  years  be  parsscd 
ihe  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Redman  of  Philadelphia,  and  fomed 
one  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Shippen's  first  class  in  anatomy.  On  the  expiratioo  of 
his  apprenticeship,  Dr.  Rush  went  to  Edinburi;h  and  received  here  the  degree  of  IL  D. 
in  1768,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  a  thesis  entitled  "  De  Coctione  CibomiD  in 
Ventriculo".  Having  visited  the  hospitals  of  Loudon  and  Paris,  he  returned  in  VS 
to  Philiidelphiti,  and  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  tbe  newly 
organized  medical  department  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  1776  Dr.  Rosb  wsi 
«  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  DecIaratioD  of 
Independence.^  In  1777  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  Surgeon -General  of  tW 
hospital  in  the  .Middle  Department,  and  in  1787  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  Coa- 
▼entiou  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  Phils* 
delphia  .\pril  19,  181H. 

Dr.  Rush  was  a  voluminous  and  indefatigable  writer  on  a  very  great  variety  of 
«ubjectR,  medical,  political,  educational  and  philosophical.  Selections  from  hit 
writings  entitled  '*  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations",  5  vols.,  were  pablisbed 
1789-98,  and  a  collection  made  by  himself  and  entitled  "Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observation!*  upon  the  diHcases  of  the  Mind"  appeared  in  1812.  These  were  the 
more  important  of  Ins  medical  works. 

The  so-called  system  of  Pr.  Rush  rejected  the  complicated  noaology 
of  CuUen,  and  referred  all  diseases  to  a  morbid  excitement,  iodaced  by 
irritants  acting  upon  previous  debility.     Hence  bis  therapeutics  recogniied 
but  two  classes  of  remedies,  depressants  and  stimulants,  and  the  duty  of 
the  physician,  after  having  decided  upon  the  class  of  disease  from  whi€li 
his  patient  was  suffering,  consisted  simply  in  selecting  the  most  approprimte 
depletive  or  stimulant  as  the  case  might  be.     *^  Fevers  of  all  kinds  are 
preceded  by  general  debility,  natural  or  accidental.     From  this  a  sadden 
accumulation  of  excitability  takes  place,  whereby  a  predisposition  to  fever 
is  created."     .     .     .     "All  diseases  are  preceded  b}-  debilit}*.     There  is  bat 
one  exciting  cause  of  fever,  and  that  is  stimulus  ;  and  that  consists  in  t 
preternatural  and  convulsive  action  of  the  blood  vessels.    All  the  supposed 
varieties  of  fevers  have  but  one  proximate  cause,  and  that  is  morbid  excite 
mcnt."     The  favorite  remedies  of  Dr.  Rush  were  venesection  and  calomel, 
both  of  which  he  employed  with  a  freedom  which  to  us  of  the  present  dij 
at  least  seems  like  recklessness.     Calomel  he  called  "  the  Sampson  of  tbe 
materia  mcdica",  a  statement  which  readily  called  forth  fh)m  his  opponents  tbe 
witty  rejoinder  that  in  this  point  at  least  Dr.  Rush  was  correct,  for  calomeli 


There  were  no  less  than  five  physicians  in  the  Confess  which  declared  theiBd^ 
pendence  of  the  United  States,  viz  :  Benjamin  Rush  of  PennsylTania,  Mt^ 
Bartlett  and  Matthew  Thornton  of  New  Hampshire,  Oliver  Wolcott  of  OonneetieBti 
and  Lyman  Hall  of  Geor);ia.  In  the  Provincial  Conj^ress  of  Maasachiuettf  hi 
1774-75  there  were  also  no  less  than  '22  medical  men.  It  was  Dr.  Samuel  Preieott 
of  Concord  who  accompanied  Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes  in  their  has^iMe 
to  inform  the  people  of  tne  expedition  of  the  British  to  capture  the  ■UitHT 
stores  at  I/exinston,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  sealed  his  devotion  to  liberty  witk 
his  blood.  Physicians  may  well  fflory  in  the  conduct  and  reputation  of  tiNir 
Revolutionary  colleagues. 
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3  its  athletic  namesake  bad  most  undoubtedly  *^  slain  its  thousands  ", 
the  terrible  epidemic  of  3'ellow  fever  which  ravaged  Philadelphia  in 
)3  Dr.  Rush  began  his  treatment  with  a  sharp  purge  of  ten  grains  each 
calomel  and  jalap,  and  the  effects  of  this  powder,  "especially  when 
eated  according  to  circumstances,  not  only  answered,  but  far  exceeded 
expectations  "  (Thacher)  —  a  result  which,  unless  the  t3'pe  of  fever  has 
atl}'  changed  since  his  da}*,  we  can  readily  understand,  though  not  in 
precise  sense  intended  by  his  biographer.     Rush's  purging  powders, 
nrhich  it  may  be  said  to  the  doctor's  credit  that  he  at  least  made  no 
•et.  were  sold  by  the  apothecaries  almost  as  a  specific  for  yellow  fever, 
ir  use  was  to  be  followed  by  a  venesection  of  10-12  ounces,  and  this 
ree  of  purgation  and  blood  letting  was  to  be  repeated  until  the  patient 
>vered  —  or  succumbed.     Dr.  Rush's  system   of  treatment  of  course 
with  warm  opposition,  and  violent   and  vituperative  disputes  were 
ed  in  the  newspapers  over  its  merits.     At  the  head  of  the  opposition 
)r.  Rush  stood  Dr.  William  Currie  (1755-1829)  of  Philadelphia,  author 
.n  "Historical  Account  of  the  Diseases  which  occur  in  the  different 
8  of  the  United    States",  (Philadelphia,  1792),  "A  Treatise  on  the 
3chus  Icteroides  or  Yellow  Fever*'  (Phila.,  1792)    and    other   works, 
e  the  afterwards  eminent  surgeon  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick  (1768-1837) 
:ed  in  the  "Gazette  of  the  United  States"  (1797)    a   successful  case 
3r  Rushes  treatment,  in  which  the  patient  had  been  bled  22  times  in  10 
I  and  had  thus  lost  176  ounces  of  blood,  and  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe 
3-1864),  then  Just  beginning  his  career  of  success  in  Philadelphia, 
jured  the  timid  public  by  gravely  informing  the  readers  of  the  news- 
rs  that  every  man  of  medium  size  possessed  400-450  ounces  of  blood 
8  own  right,  and  might  therefore  spare  the  trivial  loss  of  a  venesec- 
without  any  danger.  —  Dr.  Rush's  eminent  position  as  a  patriot  and 
ofessor  in  the  chief  school  of  medicine  in   the  United  States  un- 
itedly lent  to  his  precepts  and  example  a  force  which  even  their  in- 
ic  merits  would  under  less  favorable  circumstances  have  scarcel}*  won 
bem. 

Practical  anatomy  began  to  be  cultivated,  as  we  have  seen,  with  some 
larity  from  about  the  middle  of  the  centur}'.  The  bodies  of  executed 
inals  were  occasionally  furnished  b}-  the  authorities  for  the  purpose 
ssection,  but  undoubtedly  the  chief  supply  of  anatomical  material 
>btained  surreptitious!}'  by  the  robbing  of  cemeteries.  Popular  preju- 
against  the  dissection  of  the  human  bod}'  ran  high,  and  the  "Doctors* 
'  of  1788  in  New  York,  which  for  two  days  defied  the  control  of  both 
nvil  and  military  authorities,  bears  witness  to  the  intensity  of  this 
ig.  In  the  same  year  the  body  of  an  executed  criminal,  which  had 
given  to  the  doctors  for  dissection  by  the  authorities  of  Baltimore, 
brcibly  taken  from  them  by  the  enraged  populace.  Secret  dissections 
performed  in  Harvard  College  as  early  as  1771,  twelve  years  before 
:)undation  of  its  medical  department,  but  the  practice  was  legal  felony 
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in  Massachusetts  for  sixty  years  longer.  According  to  Holmes,  the  text* 
books  in  anatomy  toward  the  close  of  the  centur}-  were  "probably  Chesd* 
den  and  Monro,  perhaps  Winslow,  and  for  those  who  could  read  French, 
Sabaticr.  The  Professor  himself  had  the  magnificent  illustrated  works  of 
Albinus  and  of  Ilaller,  the  plates  of  Cowper  (stolen  from  Bidloo)  and 
others.  The  student  may  have  seen  from  time  to  time,  if  he  did  not  own, 
the  figures  of  Eustachius  and  of  Haller." 

No  special  professor  of  ph^'siology  existed  in  any  medical  school  in 
this  countr}'  during  the  18th  century.  The  imperfect  state  of  physio- 
logical science,  and  particularly  of  experimental  physiolog}',  during  tliis 
period  rendered  a  special  instructor  in  this  department  superfluous.  The 
ordinary  physiological  text- book  during  the  latter  half  of  the  ceotory 
seems  to  have  been  Haller's  "Primse  Lincae  Physiologije*',  which  appeared 
in  1747  and  was  translated  into  English  in  1754. 

Surgery,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  has  no  ret- 
son  to  be  ashamed  of  its  position  in  Amerca  during  the   18th  centuiy. 
While  surgical  authors  were,  of  course,  almost  cntirel}'  wanting,  the  names 
of    not  a   few   capable   practical    surgeons   have   been   preserved    to  ne. 
Naturall}'  the  most  eminent  of  these  were  the  professors  in  the   various 
medical  schools,  but  numerous   equally    capable,  though    less  celebrated, 
surgical   practitioners  were   scattered  throughout  the  country.  —  Among 
the  professors  of  surgery  perhaps  the  first  place  is  due  to  Dr.  John  Jones 
(1729-1791),  of  the  medical  department  of  King's  College  in   New  York. 
A  native  of  Long  Island,  Dr.  Jones  had  enjo3'ed  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Cadwailader  of  Philadelphia,  Drs.  William  Hunter  and    Pott  of 
London,  and  of  Petit,  Le  Cat  and  Le  Dran  in  Paris.     Upon  his  return  to 
this  country  he  settled  in  New  York,  served  as  a  volunteer  surgeon  in  the 
campaign  against  the  French  in  1755.  and  in  17G8  was  appointed  the  fiist 
professor  of  surgery   in  King's  College.     In   1775  he  published    the  first 
native  surgical  work  which  appeared  in  this  country,  ''Plain,  Precise.  Pric- 
tical  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Wounds  and  Fractures"  (New  York). 
which,  according  to  Billings,  was  a  mere   compilation    from  Ranby,  Pott 
and  others,  and  contained  only  one  original  observation,  viz.,  a  case  of 
hernia  cerebri  following  the  operation  of  trephining.     Dr.  Jones  was  the 
medical  attendant  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  was  particularly  emi- 
nent as  a  lithotomist.     Dr.  William  Shippen  Jr.  (1736-1808),  first  profetfor 
of  surgery  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  (1712- 
1784),  first  professor  of   Clinical  Medicine  (1769)  in  this   countr}',  weie 
also  eminent  as  surgeons,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  John  Wtrroi 
(1753-1815),    founder   of  the  medical   department  of  Harvard    College. 
Other  excellent  surgeons  of  more  local  celebrity  were  : 

Dr.  Richard  Bay  ley  (1745-1801)  of  Connecticut,  who,  after  a  oowie 
of  study  under  Hunter  in  London,  settled  in  New  York  in  1772.  Df« 
Bayloy  studied  carefully  the  pathological  anatomy  of  croup  and  "patrid 
sore  throat'*  (diphtheria),  and  was  led  by  his  investigations  to  distingniik 
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;wo  diseases  as  essentially  different,  to  inculcate  the   purely  inflam- 

ry  character  of  croup  and  to  recommend  its  treatment  by  venesection 

the  jugular  vein,  blisters  to  the  throat,  antimony  and  calomel.     Hi& 

were  published  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hunter  in  1781.     In 

Dr.  Bayley  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  reorganized 

)a\  department  of  Columbia  College,  but  was  transferred  in  1793  to 

hair  of  surgery,  his  son-in-law,  the  famous  Dr.  Wright  Post,  taking^ 

rofessorship  of  anatomy.     Dr.  Bayley  was  a  successful   lithotomist, 

n    1782  performed  disarticulation  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder  joint. 

as  also  distinguished  as  an  oculist,  preferring  extraction  to  depres- 

3f  the  lens  in  cataract.     In  1795  or  96  he  was    appointed  Health 

r  of  the  port  of  New  York   and  was  very  active  in  securing  the 

^e  of  the  Quarantine  Act  of  1799.     In  1797  he  published  an  "Essay 

jllow  Fever",  in  which  he  advocated  the  local  origin  of  the  disease 

bs  non-contagiousness.     Dr.  Bayley  died  Aug.  17,  1801,  of  t3'phu& 

contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Health  Officer  of  the 

f  New  York. 

►r.  Charles  McKnight  (1750-1791),  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Shippen  of  Phila- 
a,  entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon  before  the  completion  of  his  med- 
.udies  and  by  his  abilities  rose  in  1780  to  the  position  of  chief  hos- 
physician  of  the  Middle  Department.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
I  in  New  York,  delivered  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
ibia  College  and,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Bayley,  was  the  most 
it  surgeon  of  his  day.  His  onl}'  publication,  however,  was  the  report 
Dperation  for  the  removal  of  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  published  in  the 
jn  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries",  vol.  iv.  Dr.  McKnight  is 
•  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  in  New  York  to  employ 
age  in  visiting  his  patients.  He  was  cut  off  prematurely  by  pneu- 
at  the  early  age  of  41. 

illiam  Baynham  (1749-1814),  a  native  of  Caroline  County,  Virginia, 

Bceiving  his  preliminary  education  at  home,  was  sent  to  London  at 

3  of  20  years  and  entered  a  student  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.     Here 

ie  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Else,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  to  whom 

sequently  became  assistant,  and  under  whose  guidance  he  acquired 

lowledge  of  anatom}'  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  justly  celebrated. 

ynham's  skill  in  the  injection  of  anatomical  preparations  was  marvel- 

»r  his  day,  and  won  for  him  the  earnest  commendation  of  William 

*.     In   1781   Mr.   Baynham    became  a  member  of  the  Company  of 

ns  of  London  and  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city,  but  four  years 

^turned  to  his  native  state  and  settled  in  Essex  Co.,  where,  in  spite 

emote  and  undistinguished  residence,  he  speedily  acquired  a  widely 

3d  reputation  as  a  skilful  and  successful  surgeon.     He  was  particu- 

minent  as  a  lithotomist,  but  was  also  a  skilful  oculist  and  twice 

led   the   operation   of  gastrotomy    for  the    relief  of  extra  uterine 

Q,  viz.,  in  1791  and  1799.     Mr.  Baynham  was  probably  at  least  the 

52 
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*equal  of  any  surgeon  of  his  day  in  this  country,  as  he  was  unquestionably 
its  best  anatomist,  but  his  quiet  and  somewhat  eccentric  character  od 
remote  residence,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  extended  works  tnm 
his  pen,  have  combined  to  render  his  name  unfamiliar  to  his  conntrjnMi. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Church  (1734-1776),  the  first  Director-General  ui 
Physician-in-Chief  of  the  Hospital  Department  of  the  Continental  Amy, 
i¥as  also  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  New  England.  In  1775  he 
was  accused  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  tried  by  oooii- 
martial  and  imprisoned.  After  remaining  in  prison  for  eighteen  moothi 
be  was  allowed  to  depart  for  the  West  Indies,  but  the  vessel  in  which  be 
sailed  was  lost  at  sea. 

Thomas  Kast  (1750-1820)  of  Boston,  Samuel  Adams  (1738-1828)  rf 
iVestcbester  County,  N.  Y.,  Gustavus  Brown  Horner  (1761-1815)  rf 
Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  James  Sykes  (1761-1822)  of  Dover,  Delawire, 
Andrew  Wiesenthal  (1762-1798)  and  Lyde  Goodwin  of  Baltimore  we« 
also  eminent  surgical  practitioners. 

Midwifery  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  remained  almoit 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ordinaj}-  midwives,  whose  qualificatioDS  con- 
sisted simply  in  a  more  or  less  extensive  personal  experience.  In  difBcolt 
cases  only  were  physicians  called  upon  for  aid.  Probably  the  eariieti 
regular  obstetrician  of  the  colonies  was  Dr.  John  Moultrie  of  Charleston, 
a  Scotchman  who  came  to  this  country  in  1733  and  died  in  ChariestoD  ii 
1773.  The  earliest  notice  of  any  male  obstetrician,  however,  is  foand  io 
the  following  extract  from  the  "N.  Y.  Weekly  Post  Boy*'  of  July  22,  1745: 

"  Last  night  (Sunday,  July  21)  died  in  the  Prime  of  Life,  to  the  almost  onirerMJ 
Refi;i*et  and  Sorrow  of  this  City,  Mr.  John  Dupny,  M.  D..  Man  Midwife;  in  wl.ic-h  Itrt 
Character,  it  ma}*  be  truly  said  here,  as  David  did  of  Goliah's  Sword,  there  is  noM 
like  him. 

Dr.  James  Lloyd  (1728-1810)  of  Long  Island,  a  pupil  of  Willitn 
Hunter  and  Smellie  who  settled  in  Boston  in  1752,  is  said  to  have  b«eo 
the  earliest  regular  practitioner  of  obstetrics  in  New  England,  while  t  I>r. 
Attwood  of  New  York  City  "  is  remembered  as  the  first  Dr.  who  had  iht 
hardihood  to  proclaim  himself  as  a  man  midwife :  it  was  deemed  a  scandil 
to  some  delicate  ears,  and  Mrs.  Grany  Brown,  with  her  fees  of  two  or  ihrrt 
dollars,  was  still  deemed  the  choice  of  all  who  thought  women  should  h« 
modest.'*  This  was  in  l762.  The  earliest  public  teacher  of  ol>stetrics  ia 
this  country,  however,  wius  Dr.  William  Shippen  Jr.  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
first  course  on  this  subject  was  delivered  in  1762.  Dr.  John  V.  B.  TeooeBt 
F.  R.  S.,  a  native  of  New  Jei-sey  and  an  alumnus  of  the  UnivewiiT  of 
Edinburgh,  was  appointed  in  1767  the  first  regular  professor  of  midwiferr 
on  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Department  of  King's  Collate,  N.  T- 
in  that  year.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Tennent  in  1770  he  was  succeeded  br 
Dr.  Samuel  Bard.  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  **  Penniyl- 
vania  Gazette",  Jan.  1,  1765. 

*'Dr.  Shippen,  Jr.,   having  been  lately  called  to  the  nssistance  of  a  nvmbft  of 
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men  in  the  country  in  difficult  labors,  most  of  which  were  made  so  by  the  unskil- 
old  women  about  them:  the  poor  women  having  suffered  extremely,  and  their 
ocent  little  ones  being  entirely  destroyed,  whose  lives  might  have  been  easily 
ed  by  proper  management :  and  being  iniormed  of  several  desperate  cases  in  the 
erent  neighborhoods  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  mothers  as  well  as  to  their 
ints,  and  were  attended  with  the  most  painful  circumstances,  too  dismal  to  be 
ited!  He  thought  it  his  duty  immediately  to  begin  his  intended  Courses  in  Mid- 
ery,  and  has  prepared  a  proper  apparatus  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  instruct 
se  women  who  have  virtue  enough  to  own  their  ignorance  and  apply  for  instruc- 
1,  as  well  as  those  young  gentlemen  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  that  useful  and 
essary  branch  of  surgery,  who  are  taking  pains  to  qualify  themselves  to  practise 
lifferent  parts  of  the  country  with  safety  and  advantage  to  their  fellow  citizens.** 
ickes.) 

So  far  as  is  known  no  women  possessed  of  '<  virtue  enough  to  own 
ir  ignorance  and  apply  for  instruction  "  presented  themselves,  but  Dr. 
ppen*s  effort  to  inaugurate  a  school  for  mid  wives  deserves  all  honor. 
3  Doctor  also  supplied  "  convenient  lodgings  "  for  the  accommodation  of 
iw  poor  women  daring  their  confinement,  and  thus  established  a  s()rt  of 
ig-in  as^'lum  or  hospital.  The  chair  of  midwifery  in  the  College  of 
iadelphia  continued  united  with  that  of  anatomy  until  1810,  when  a 
fessorship  of  midwifery  was  instituted  here,  as  in  New  York  at  a  much 
lier  period.  The  only  special  legal  regulations  for  midwives  of  which 
have  any  record  are  contained  in  the  following  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
horities  of  New  York  City,  July,  16,  1716. 

*'  It  is  ordained  that  no  woman  within  this  corporation  shall  exercise  the 
loyment  of  midwife  until  she  have  taken  oath  before  the  mayor,  recorder  or  an 
rman  (the  terms  of  which  are  prescribed)  to  the  following  effect:  *]  hut  she  will 
iligent  and  ready  to  help  any  woman  in  labor,  whether  poor  or  rich  ;  that  in  time 
='ce88ity  she  will  not  forsake  the  poor  woman  and  go  to  the  rich  ;  that  she  will 
cause  or  suffer  any  woman  to  name  or  put  any  other  father  to  the  child,  but  only 
which  is  the  very  true  father  thereof,  indeed,  according  to  the  utmost  of  her 
>r ;  that  she  will  not  suffer  any  woman  to  pretend  to  be  delivered  of  a  child  who 
)t  indeed,  neither  to  claim  any  other  woman's  child  for  her  own;  that  she  will 
iuffer  any  woman's  child  to  be  murdered  or  hurt;  and  as  often  as  she  shall  see 
peril  or  jeopardy,  either  in  the  mother  or  child,  she  will  call  iii  othor  midwives 
;ounseI;  that  she  will  not  administer  any  medicine  to  produce  njipcarriape; 
she  will  not  enforce  a  woman  to  give  more  for  her  services  thnn  is  rijilit;  that 
will  not  collude  to  keep  secret  the  birth  of  a  child;  will  be  of  good  behavior; 
aot  conceal  the  birth  of  bastards"  etc. 

In  the  winter  of  1789  Dr.  George  Buchanan  of  Baltimore  delivered 
»ur8e  of  lectures  on  the  ''  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  "  to  a  class 
ine  students,  and  at  the  same  period  Dr.  Andrew  Wiesenthal  lectured 
lis  own  house  on  anatomy,  physiolog}',  patholog}',  operative  surgery 
the  gravid  uterus.  During  the  succeeding  winter  Dr.  Buchanan  also 
'ered  a  course  of  lectures  on  midwifery,  in  conjunction  with  several 
r  lecturers  on  other  departments  of  medicine  (Quinan), 
During  the  whole  of  the  18tli  century  the  majorit}'  of  ph3*sicians 
ared  their  own  medicines,  as  in  countr}-  districts  at  the  present  da}'. 
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In  the  cities  tlie  apotliecaries  also  practised  medicine  as  in  Enj 
According  to  Toner,  Dr.  John  Morgan  of  Philadelphia  in  1765  was  tin 
physician  to  publickly  advocate  the  separation  of  the  duties  of  the 
sician  and  pharmacist.  Medicines  were  commonl}^  compounded  in  m 
ance  with  the  pharmacopauas  of  London  or  Edinburgh.  The  ei 
example  of  a  special  American  pharmacopoeia  is  that  drawn  up  b 
William  Brown  (probabl}-  the  successor  of  Dr.  Rush  as  Physician-6< 
of  the  Middle  Department;  and  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1778 
was  printed  entirely  in  Latin  upon  32  pages,  the  printed  text  occo] 
upon  each  page  a  space  4^  inches  in  length  and  2^  inches  in  widtl 
was  designed  specially  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  Army.  This  plu 
copoeia  bears  the  date  "Lititz,  Mart.  12,  1778",  and  was  evidenUr  u 
fVom  the  military  hospital  located  at  Lititz,  Lancaster  County.  Vet 
vania.  As  the  first  essay  at  a  domestic  pharmacopoeia  in  the  We 
World  its  title  page  is  worthy  of  preservation  : 


PHARMACOPCEIA 
Simpliciorum  &  Efflcaciorum, 

In  Tsura 

N()S(XX)MII   MILITARIS, 

Ad  Exercitum 

Foederatarum  Americfie  C*ivitatum 

Pertinentis; 

Ilodit^rnaj  Nostrse  Inopise 

Rerumciue  Angustiis, 

Feroci  hostium  .saivitise,  belloque  crudeli 

ex  inopinato  patrite  nostrse  illato  debitis, 

Maxime  Aeconiraodata. 


Auctore  Gl  LIELMO  BROWN,  M.  D.* 
Editio  Altera. 

Philadelphise : 

Ex  Oftieina  Caroli  Cist. 

M.  1)(  (\  LXXXI. 


The  little  pamphlet  contained  84  formulae  under  the  head  of  ''Me 
menta  Interna"  and  16  under  that  of  "Medicamenta  Externa  seo  Cb 
gica",  though  singularly  enough  the  "  Epithema  Vesicatorium ",  **! 
Anodynus",  "Liniracntum  Complioratum  "  etc.  are  placed  among  the  ■ 


♦This  is  a  fnc  nhnile  of  the  title  pa^e  of  the  2nd  edition  of  Brown's  Fliarmu*! 
reprinted  by  "Tlie  American  Journal  of  rimrmacy",  Sept.  1884.  IdUmU< 
first  edition  it  is  said  tliat  the  name  of  the  author  does  not  appear  aai 
publishers  are  Styner  and  Cyst. 
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imenta  interna,  while  the  '^  Tinctura  Myrrhse  et  Aloes "  appears  among 
le  medicamenta  chirurgica. 

A  general  idea  of  the  price  of  ordinary  drugs  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
ay  hv  (gathered  from  the  following  items  extracted  from  a  price  list  published  in  the 
New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy",  June  18,  1750- 

"  For  Ready  Money,  York  Currency. 

All  Compound  Waters,  per  Gallon 

Gantharides.  per  Pound 

Electuarium  Mithridat. 

Theriaca  Andromachi 

Emplastrum  Diachylon 

Qum  Ammoniac,  per  Pound 

Gum  Arabic       .... 

Gum  Assse  Foetida; 

Gum  Camphor 

Gum  Opium 

Manna  opt.         .... 

Fol.  Sennae,  Alex. 

Ivory  Glyster  Pipes,  per  Doz. 

Phial  Corks,  per  Gross 

The  more  important  proprietary  medicines  about  the  same  period  are  enumerated 

the  following  advertisement: 
"  Just  imported,  and  to  be  sold  Wholesale  or  Retail,  by  Patrick  Carryl,  at  the 

jn  of  the  Unicorn  &  Mortar,  in  Hanover  Square, 

A  compleat  Assortment  of  Drugs  and  Medicines,  as  also  Perry's  and  Betton's 

itish  Oil,  Cripple  curing  Oil,  Bateman's  pectoral  Drops.  Turlington's  Balsam  of 

fe,    Duffy's   Elixir,    Anodyne   Necklaces,    Stoughton's    Bitters,    Hungary    Water, 

>oper'8   Female   Pills.  Lockyer's  Pills,  Shop  Furniture  for  Apothecaries,  Vialg, 

.ts"  etc..  etc.     (The  N.  Y.  Weekly  Post  Boy,  January  28,  1751.) 
According  to  Toner,  the  earliest  regulation  of  the  fees  of  practitioners  of  medicine 

d  surgery  in  the  colonies  is  found  in  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  regulating  the 

js  an'l  accounts  of  the  practicers  in  physic",  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 

rgima  in  1736.     By  this  act  "Surgeons  and  apothecaries,   who  have  served  an 

preiitice.ship  to  those  trades",  were  allowed : 

'  For  every  visit  and  prescription  in  town  or  within  5  miles 

For  every  mile  above  5  and  under  10     . 

For  every  visit  of  10  miles  ..... 

And  for  every  mile  above  10       . 
With  an  allowance  of  all  ferriages  in  their  journeys. 

To  surgeons  for  a  simple  fracture  and  cure  thereof 

For  a  compound  fracture  and  cure  thereof 

But  those  persons  who  have  studied  physic  in  any  university,  and 
taken  any  degree  therein,  shall  be  allowed  for  every  visit  and  pre- 
scription in  town  or  within  five  miles  .... 

[f  above  5  miles,  for  every  mile  more  under  10 

For  a  visit  if  not  above  10  miles        ..... 

\nd  for  every  mile  above  10       . 
With  an  allowance  of  ferriages  as  before." 
The  act  further  provided  that  each  prescription  must  be  accompanied  with  a  bill 

jcifying  the  name,  quantity  and  price  of  each  ingredient  entering  into  the  com- 
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position  of  the  same,  tinder  penalty  of  nou-snit  in  case  of  any  action  founded  apo» 
such  bill. 

Wickes  also  furnishes  us  a  "Table  of  Fees  and  Rates"  established  by  the  New 
Jersey  Medical  Society  in  1766.     According;  to  this  table, 

Visitinj:  in  towns,  whereby  the  physician  and  surgeon  can  readily 

attend  the  patient  without  riding,  to  be  charged  for  according  to  the 

duration  of  the  ailment  and  degree  of  attendance,  viz.:  In  slight   £.     9.    A. 

cases,  whereby  a  visit  or  two  may  be  wanted!  .000 

In  other  cases  requiring  longer  and  daily  care  and  attendance:  for 

each  week's  attendance,  and  in  proportion  for  lesser  or  more  time, 

exclusive  of  medicines  .         0     10    0 

Visits  in  the  country  under  half  a  mile  to  be  charged  for  as  in  towns, 

viz.,  per  week  etc.  .         0     10    0 

Every  visit  above  half  a  mile,  and  not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half.  0       IS 

Every  visit  above  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  not  exceeding  fifteen 

miles,  for  each  mile  additional  .010 

Every  visit  above  15  miles,  and  not  exceeding  25  miles,  for  each  mile 

above  15  and  under  25       .  .         0       1     ^ 

Every  visit  above  25  miles  for  each  mile  above  25  .  0       2    0 

Every  visit  in  the  night,  exclusive  of  other  things  .060 

Consultation  fees,  viz. :  Every  first  visit  and  opinion  by  the  consulted 

phy.sician  or  surgeon,  exclusive  of  travelling  fees  0     16    0 

Every  succeeding  visit  and  advice  by  ditto  0      7    6 

Fees  for  surgical  operations  and  services,  exclusive  of  visits  and  travelinf 
charges,  viz. : 

Phlebotomy,  Is.  6d ;  Extracting  a  tooth,  Is.  6d;  Cutting  an  issue,  28;  Cuppiof 
with  scarification  2s;  catheterization,  each  time,  7s.  6d;  Administering  a  clyster, 
38.  9d ;  trepanning,  £3;  couching  or  extracting  cataract,  £3;  iridectomy,  £3; 
amputations  of  the  arm  or  leg,  £3,  and  each  subsequent  dressing  for  14  days  Tn; 
lithotomy.  £5,  and  each  dressing  5s;  Midwifery  —  natural  delivery,  £1  10s;  id  a 
preternatural  case,  £3;  instrumental  cases,  £3. 

Fractures — of  nose,  £1  7s;  of  jaw,  £1;  of  clavicle,  £1  IDs;  of  arm  £1  10*;  of 
leg,  £2,  etc. 

Simple  gonorrhoea,  including  medicines,  £2  5s;  when  attended  with  chaDcretor 
particular  trouble  £3. 

These  rates  are  computed  in  "Proclamation  Money",  which  estimated  lix 
shillings  to  the  dollar  and  remained  the  legal  standard  down  to  the  Revolution. 

According  to  Wickes,  wages  about  this  same  period  were  2s.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  per 
day;  shelled  corn,  per  bushel,  38.  6d.  to  48;  wheat,  5?.  to  6s.  7d;  rye,  38.  6d;  bock- 
wheat,  28.  Hd.  to  38;  flax,  9d.  per  pound;  butter.  Is.  6d ;  sugar,  7d;  oats,  per  botkel 
Is.  6d.  In  1760  the  salary  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  was  £1000  proclamttioi 
money,  equivalent  to  about  $2500  in  our  present  money. 

In  1781  a  club  of  physicians  in  Boston  established  for  their  own  protectioa  the 
following  tariff  of  fees  : 

For  a  single  visit  in  the  city  ...       90.50 

Consultation  .  1.00 

Night  calls  .1.00 

Obstetrical  cases  8.00 

Capital  operations  in  surgery  .      £508.0d. 

Reducing  a  dislocation  or  setting  a  fractured  bone  £1  lt.0^ 

Bleeding,  opening  an  abscess,  extracting  a  tooth  .       S0.50 

to  which  was  to  be  added  the  usual  fee  for  a  visit. 
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The  original  organization  of  the  "  Hospital"  (Medical  Department)  of  the  Cen- 
tal army,  estimated  for  a  force  of  20,000  men,  was  adopted  bj  the  Continc  ntal 
TSSR  July  27,  1775,  and  provided  for 

3ne  Director-General  and  Chief  Physician,  his  pay,  per  day  $4.00 

?our  surgeons  with  pay  per  day  ....  1.33J 

)ne  apothecarj-,  with  pay  per  day  1.33J 

!0  Surgeons  Mates  (assistant  surgeons),  with  pay  per  day  0.66} 

)ne  clerk,  .         0  66} 

I  Storekeepers,  with  pay  per  month  of  .  4.00 

)ne  nurse  to  every  10  of  the  sick,  with  pay  per  day  of       .  .         0.06§ 

n  1776  the  pay  of  hospital  surgeons  was  increased  to  $1.66  per  day,  that  of 
i  to  $1.00  and  that  of  hospital  apothecary  to  $1.66,  and  in  May  1778,  in  con- 
nce  of  the  depreciation  in  Continental  money,  the  pay  of  surgeons  was  again 
I  tx)  $60,  and  that  of  mates  to  $40  per  month. 

'he  first  Director-General  and  Chief  Physician  of  the  Continental  Army  was  Dr. 
Church  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  dismissed  on  charges  of  treasonable  corres- 
ince  with  the  enemy,  and  succeeded,  Oct.  17,  1775,  by  Dr.  John  Morgan  of 
lelphia,  who  whs  in  turn  dismissed  the  service  and  succeeded  by  Dr.  William 
en,  April  11,  1777. 

[t  has   been  usually   assumed  that   the  colonial   period  of  American 

:;ine  was  a  period  peculiarl}'  infested  with  quacks  and  charlatans  of 

arieties.     I  suspect,  however,  that  this  assumption  is  scarcely  war- 

d  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  the  mistake  has  arisen,  to  some 

t  at  least,  from  confounding  the  popular  signification  of  the  term 

;k'*  with  its  genuine  meaning.     In  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  a 

jk"  is  a  practitioner  who  has  received  no  "regular"  (i.  e.  collegiate  or 

rsity)   medical   education.      According  to   our   lexicographers,  liow- 

a  quack  is  a  boastful  pretender  to  skill  or  knowledge  which  he  does 

eal/y  possess.     It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  possession 

raerous  medical  diplomas   does   not    necessarily  exempt  the  holder 

a  just  charge  of  quackery,   in  its  true  and  legitimate    sense.     Dr. 

lass  of  Boston,  writing  to  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden  of  New  York  in 

says  : 

You  complain  of  the  practice  of  Physick  being  undervalued  in  your  parts  siud 
mson  ;  we  are  not  much  better  in  that  respect  in  tliis  place;  we  abound  with 
tioiiers,  though  no  other  graduate  than  myself,  we  have  fourteen  Apothecary 
in  Boston  ;  all  our  practitioners  dispense  their  own  medicines." 
low  while  Dr.  Douglass  was  at  this  period  the  only  regularly  grad- 
ph3'sician  in  Boston,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  call  Dr.  Zab- 
loylston  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  '^quacks*',  though  so  much 
)lied  in  Dr.  Douglasses  statement.  William  Smith,  in  his  "  History 
;  Province  of  New  York  from  its  First  Discovery  to  the  Year  1722'' 
Ion,  1757),  writes  : 

The  History  of  our  Diseases  belongs  to  a  Profession  with  which  I  am  very 
cquainted.  Few  Physicians  amongst  us  are  eminent  for  their  Skill.  Quacks 
I  like  Locusts  in  Egypt,  and  too  many  have  recommended  themselves  to  «  full 
;e  and  profitable  Subsistence.  This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Pro- 
is  under  no  Kind  of  Regulation.     Loud   as  the  Call  is,  to  our  Shame  be  ii 
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remembered,  we  have  no  Law  to  protect  the  Lives  of  the  King's  Subjects  from  tk 
Malpractice  of  Pretenders.  Any  Man  at  his  Pleasure  sets  op  for  PbTsidti, 
Apothecary  and  Chirurgeon.  No  candidates  are  either  examined  or  licensed,  or 
even  sworn  to  fair  practice.  In  1753  the  City  of  New  York  alone  boasted  the  Honov 
of  having  above  forty  Gentleman  of  that  Faculty." 

Here  too  the  historian  undoubtedly  emplo3'8  the  tenn  "quack"  is 
synonymous  with  irregular  practitioner,  i.  e.  one  not  possessed  of  a  col- 
legiate or  university  education.  In  this  sense  undoubtedly  the  colooies 
were  overrun  with  "quacks".  Toner  says  "There  were  probably  not  3,500 
physicians,  all  told,  in  the  United  States  when  the  colonies  declared  them- 
selves independent  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  further  probable  that  there 
were  not  much,  if  any,  over  350  who  had  received  a  medical  degree.*'  Of 
course  then  nine  tenths  of  the  colonial  practitioners  of  medicine  were 
irregular  physicians,  or  popularly  "quacks".  Something  too  maj  reasoo- 
ably  be  allowed  for  the  "pride  of  place*'  of  the  writers  quoted.  Both  weit 
highly  educated  and,  in  some  respects,  learned  men,  who  doubtless  looked 
down  with  compassionate  scorn  upon  their  unfortunate  oontemporariei 
whose  circumstances  had  not  permitted  them  to  enjoy  advantages  almiUr 
to  their  own.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  read 
in  our  Journals  and  newspapers  contributions  from  disappointed  yootkt 
and  dyspeptic  seniors,  which  might  lead  one  to  the  opinion  that  American 
medicine  was  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  charlatanism  and  deceit  Yet, 
while  -matters  are  far  from  what  we  would  wish  to  have  them,  Americaii 
medicine  is  abundantly  able  to  care  for  itself.  —  On  the  whole  then  I  find 
no  very  reliable  evidence  that  the  American  colonies  in  the  18th  centmy 
greatly  surpassed  their  contemporary  states  of  the  Old  World  in  the 
possession  of  quacks  in  the  genuine  sense  of  that  term.  Certainly  the 
more  show}^  and  therefore  more  dangerous  charlatans  of  Europe  foond 
little  to  tempt  them  in  the  rude  social  surroundings  and  relatively  im- 
pecunious condition  of  the  Western  colonists.  We  read  very  little  of  the 
itinerant  oculists,  lithotomists,  tooth-pullers  et  id  omne  genus,  wbo« 
vagaries  rendered  life  in  Europe  dangerous  at  this  period.  Tet  that  sadi 
characters  really  existed  also  in  colonial  life  is  manifest  from  the  foUowiog 
advertisements : 

"Doctor  Graham,  Oculist  and  Aurist,  is  arrived  in  this  City  from  PhilidelpWi. 
and  may  be  consulted  at  his  apartments  at  Capt.  Fenton's  opposite  Trinity  Cltorck 
in  the  disorders  of  the  Eye  and  its  appendages;  and  in  every  species  of  deafixMi 
hardness  of  hearin^r,  ulcerations,  noise  in  the  Ears  etc.  Persons  bom  Deaf*"" 
Dumb,  and  those  labouring  under  any  impediment  in  their  Speech,  by  tp|>lji"C 
personally,  will  probably  be  assisted.  — The  Doctor  intends  to  sail  for  EnfrtandiBt 
few  months;  those,  therefore,  who  have  occasion  for  assistance,  must  apply  imo*^ 
atcly."— The  N.  Y.  Gazette;  and  the  Weekly  Mercury,  July  19,  1773. 

"Doctor  Dubuke,  Oculist  and  Dentist,  just  arrived  from  Boston,  be^  le«ve  to 
inform  the  Public  in  general  that  he  practices  Physick  and  Surgery,  and  andertik* 
to  cure  the  following  diseases  and  ailments  viz. : 

Any  disorders  in  the  Eyes  and  Ears,  white  swelling,  green  woandi,  okw** " 
ever  so  old;    wens,  if  ever  so  big;    scald   on  the  head,  poHpus,  th«  cancer,  coU 
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iQiuours,  rheumatism,  King's  evil,  salt-rbeum,  tbe  yellow  and  black  jaundice,  the 
tiles,  pbtiscial  cough,  hair  lips,  the  bloody  flux,  immoderate  bleeding,  and  the  vene- 
eal  disease  in  all  its  stages,  without  salivation. 

He  also  acquaints  the  Public  that  he  has  found  some  medicines  which  cure  the 
ancer  without  cutting;  surprising  drops  which  cure  the  gravel,  fo  that  the  aflSicted 
nth  the  same  may  depend  on  being  helped  by  it. 

The  Doctor  prepares  and  sells  extraordinary  good  tooth  drops,  which  cure  the 
Dothach  in  one  minute.  Teeth  powder  that  makes  them  as  white  as  snow  in  a  short 
ime,  and  cures  the  scurvy  in  the  gums.  Asmatic  pills  which  remove  the  complaint 
1  a  few  minutes;  stomach  pills  in  boxes  with,  proper  directions.  He  also  cleans 
seth  in  the  neatest  manner,  and  sets  artificial  ones.  He  will  wait  on  any  Ladies  or 
rentlemen  that  will  honor  him  with  their  commands,  at  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Andersons 
1  Broad  JStreet. 

P.  S. — The  Doctor  has  got  some  herbs  which  cure  thecholic  in  a  few  minutes." — 
'he  Constitutional  Gazette,  Oct.,  18,  1775. 

The  same  newspaper  of  March  9,  1776,  publishes  the  following  item  of  news: 
"New  York,  March  9.  —  The  famous  Doctor  Dubuke,  a  Frenchman  who  was 
raiided  here  last  Januar3'  term  for  stealing  indigo  etc.,  departed  last  Thursday  from 
ie  city  in  the  Amboy  stage  boat  to  visit  Philadelphia  and  the  southern  colonies, 
[e  professes  himself  a  dentist,  and  has  travelled  through  the  eastern  colonies  under 
arious  names." 

Probably  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  (conscious  or  unconscious)  medical 
nposture  developed  in  the  western  world  during  the  18th  century  was  the  system  of 
Merallic  Tractors"  invented  by  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins  (1740-1799)  of  Norwich, 
onnecticut.  Dr.  Perkins,  a  practising  physician  of  intelligence  and  reputed 
itejrrity  of  character,  professed  by  the  aid  of  two  rods  or  "tractors"  (the  one  of  steel 
le  other  of  brass)  drawn  gently  over  the  affected  part,  to  be  able  to  cure  local 
iflammations,  pains  in  the  head,  face,  teeth,  breast,  side,  stomach,  back,  rheumatism 
,c.  Whether  the  Doctor  was  a  deceiver,  or  himself  deceived,  remains  uncertain. 
t  all  events  he  patented  his  discovery  in  1796,  and.  traveling  about  the  country 
ichibiting  its  marvellous  effects,  soon  excited  great  attention  and  the  utmost  enthusi- 
sm.  Thousands  of  cures  were  reported  under  the  influence  of  the  metallic  tractors, 
amphlets  were  published  in  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  new  thera- 
jutic  agent,  and  "  Perkinism"  (as  the  system  was  subsequently  called)  was  fully 
idorsed  by  many  learned  and  intelligent  physicians  and  philosophers.  The  fame  of 
le  new  system  soon  spread  to  Europe.  The  tractors  were  introduced  at  Copenhagen 
I  1798  and  investigated  by  a  committee  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  whose  report 
)ubli8hed  in  an  octavo  volume)  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  "  Perkinism  ".  After 
le  death  of  Dr.  Perkins  his  son  secured  a  patent  for  the  tractors  in  England,  and  in 
^04  a  "  Perkinean  Institution"  was  established  in  London  under  the  presidency  of 
le  Right  Honorable  Lord  Rivers.  In  spite  of  the  rose-colored  report.s  of  this 
istitution  the  imposture  soon  declined,*  and  is  now  remembered  only  as  one  of  the 
umerous  delusions  of  the  past,  recalled,  perhaps,  by  the  more  recent  developments 
r  "  metallotherapy"  or  Burqism. 

The  first  well-digested  attempt  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine 
nd  surgery  in  the  colonies  is  found  in  "An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Practice 
f  Physick  and  Surgery  in  the  City  of  New  York",  adopted  by  the  General 
Lsserably,  June  10,  1760.     It  provided 

—Its  downfall  in  England  was  largely  due  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  John  Hay- 
garth  of  Bath,  who  showed  (1799)  that  all  the  phenomena  of  "  Perkinism  "  could 
be  produced  by  wooden  tractors. 
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"  That  from  and  after  the  Publication  of  this  Act,  no  Person  whatsoever  Kball 
Practice  as  a  Physician  orSarj^eon  in  the  said  City  of  New  York,  before  be  shall  6nt 
have  been  examined  in  Physic  and  Surgery,  and  approved  of  and  admitted  by  one  of 
his  Majesty's  Council,  the  Judjces  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Kind's  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  Time  bein^,  or  by  any  three  or  more 
of  them,  taking  to  their  assistance  for  such  Examination,  such  proper  Person  or 
Persons  as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit.  And  if  any  Candidate,  after  due 
Examination  of  his  Learning  and  Skill  in  Physic  or  Surgery  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
approved  and  admitted  to  practice  as  a  Physician  or  Surgeon,  or  both,  the  said 
Examiners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  give,  under  their  Hands  and  Scalf, 
to  the  person  so  admitted,  as  aforesaid,  a  Testimonial"  etc. 

Violations  of  this  act  were  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  Five  Pounds  for  each 
offense,  '*  one  Half  thereof  to  the  Use  of  the  Person  or  Persons  who  shall  sue  for  the 
same,  and  the  other  Moiety  to  the  Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  the  said  City 
for  the  Use  of  the  Poor  thereof" 

A  similar  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jerse}',  Sept  26, 
1772.  This  act,  however,  added,  among  other  things,  the  following  im- 
portant section : 

"5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid  :  That  every  Pfaysiciao, 
Surgeon  or  Mountebank  Doctor  who  shall  come  into,  and  travel  through  this  Colony, 
and  erect  any  Stage  or  Stages  for  the  sale  of  Drugs  or  Medicines  of  any  Kind,  shall 
for  every  such  Offense  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  Twenty  Pounds,  Proclamation 
money ;  to  be  recovered  in  any  Court  where  the  same  may  be  cognizable,  with  Costs 
of  Suit ;  one  Half  to  the  Person  who  will  prosecute  the  same  to  Effect,  the  other 
Half  to  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  any  City,  Borough,  Township  or  Precinct  where  the 
Offense  shall  be  committed"  (Wickes). 

Of  American  medical  literature  during  the  18th  century  little  remains 
to  be  said.  According  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  consisted  of  one  medical  book  (Dr.  Jones's 
treatise  on  fractures,  already  mentioned),  three  reprints  and  about  twenty 
pamphlets.  After  the  close  of  the  war  most  of  the  literary  contributions 
of  American  physicians  were  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  (Boston,  1785)  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  earliest  separate 
work  was  the  "Cases  and  Observations  by  the  Medical  Societ}'  of  New 
Haven  County,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut"  (New  Haven,  1788).  The 
voluminous  writings  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and  the  works  of  Dr.  William 
Curry  have  been  already  noticed.  Besides  these  James  Ty tier's  (1747- 
1804)  *'A  Treatise  on  the  J^lague  and  Yellow  Fever,  with  an  Appendix ' 
(1799),  ''A  Collection  of  Papers  on  the  subject  of  Bilious  Fevers,  prevalent 
in  the  United  States  for  a  few  years  past"  (New  York,  1796)  and  "A  Brief 
History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases"  &c.  (Hartford,  1799),  the 
latter  two  works  by  the  lexicographer  Noah  Webster  (1758-1843),  deserve 
mention  in  this  connexion  "An  Experimental  Inquiry'  into  the  Properties 
of  Opium"  by  John  Leigh  of  Virginia  received  the  Harveian  prize  in  1785, 
and  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  the  following  year.  —  Of  reprints  and 
translations  of  foreign  works  the  most  imix)rtant  were  Cullen*s  '^Lectoret 
on  Materia  Medica"  (Philadelphia,  1775)  and  ''First  Lines  of  the  PiACtios 
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Physic"  (Philadelphia,  1781),  Van  Swieten  on  the  Diseases  Incident  U> 
oies,  Ranby  on  Gunshot  Wounds  and  Northoote  on  Naval  Surgery  (all 
te  of  which  were  published  in  one  volume,  together  with  the  second 
ion  of  Jones's  'Practical  Remarks",  at  Philadelphia  in  1776)  and  the 
ers  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  schools,  Brown,  John  Hunter, 
jamin  Bell,  Denman,  Smellie,  Hamilton,  Beddoes  and  Robert  Jackson^ 
islations  of  Swediaur  on  Venereal  (New  York,  1788)  and  Blumenbach's 
iments  of  Physiology"  (Philadelphia,  1795)  also  appeared. 
The  earliest  medical  journal  to  appear  in  the  United  States  was  en- 
d  '^A  Journal  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Pharmacy 
he  Militaiy  Hospitals  of  France.  Published  by  order  of  the  King, 
iewed  and  digested  by  M.  De  Home,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Royal 
ety.     Annotated  from  the  French  by  Joseph  Brown.     No.  1.,  vol.  i, 

York:  J.  McLean  &  Co."  This  appeared  about  1790  and  consisted 
?lect  translations  from  the  ** Journal  de  Medecine  Militaire",  which  was- 
ished  in  Paris  from  1782  to  1788.  The  first  original  medical  journal 
ae  United  States,  however,  was  "The  Medical  Repository",  a  quarterly 
id  in  New  York  by  Drs.  Elihu  H.  Smith  (1771-1798),  Samuel  L. 
hill  (1764-1831)  and  Edward  Miller  (1760-1812),  which  appeared  in 

and  continued  to  exist  until  1824.     For  seven  3*ears  this  journal  had 
field  of  medical  journalism  entirely  to  itself,  until  the  "Philadelphia 
ical  Museum",  edited  by  Dr.  Coxe,  appeared  in  1804.     (Billings.) 
The  more  important  epidemics  which  prevailed  in  the  colonies  during 
.8th  century  were,  according  to  Toner  : 

Small-pox,  which  appeared  in  Boston  1701,  1702,  1721,  1730,  1752, 
,  1776  and  1792  ;  in  New  York  1721,  1731,  and  1752  ;  Philadelphia 
-32,   1736  and  1756;  Charleston,  S.  C.   1700,   1717,   1732,  1738  and 

Yellow  fever  in  Boston  1796  and  1798;  New  York  1702,  1732,  1741, 
,  1791,  1795,  1798  and  1799;  Philadelphia  in  1741.  1762,  1793,  1797- 
Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1700,  1703,  1728,  1732,  1739,  1745,  1748,  1749r 
,1755,  1758,  1792,  1794,  1795,  1796,  1797,  1799;  New  Orleans  in 
,  1791,  1793-95,  1797,  1799,  1800. 

Scarlatina  (according  to  J.  Lewis  Smith  first   imported  into  the  United 
s  in  1735),  in  Boston  1702  (?),  1735,  1795  ;  New  York  in  1792-94. 
Measles  in  Massachusetts  1713,  1739,  17()9,  1773  ;  New  York  17^8  and 
;    Philadelphia  1771,  1773,  1788,  1796  ;    Charleston,  S.  C.  1747,  1759, 
1775. 
/Vngina  (Diphtheria)  in  Kingston,  N.  H.  1733-35  ;  Boston  1735,  i769  ; 
England  1737,  1742,  1787  etc. 
The  first  quarantine  act*  adopted  in  the  colonies  was  passed  by  tlie 

'  regular  system  of  quarantine  was  enforced  in  England  until  1710.  In  1720  the 
mous  Dr.  Richard  Mead  was  anthorized  to  draw  up  a  system  of  quarantine 
gulations,  which,  after  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1710.  were  adopted  by  the 
nglish  Kovernment. 
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Creneral  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1700,  and  was  entitled  ^An  actio 
prevent  sickly  vessels  coming  into  this  government".  It  imposed  a  peoaltj 
of  £100  on  an}'  infected  vessel  which  landed  in  the  province.  Other 
quarantine  acts  of  greater  or  less  severity  were  adopted  by  Massachasetti 
in  1701,  Virginia  1722,  Delaware  1726,  North  Carolina  1755,  New  York 
1758,  Maryland  1766  etc. 

The  first  general  quarantine  act  adopted  b}'  Congress  was  passed 
Feb.  23,  1799,  and  was  designed  to  be  supplementary  to  the  various  state 
acts.    It  was  entitled  **An  act  respecting  quarantine  and  health  laws." 

H.l 
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FOURTH  PERIOD. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


MEDICINE  FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

HISTORY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MEDICINE.   - 


C.     MEDICINE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  REALISTIC 

PHILOSOPHY.     (THE  MEDICINE  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

SPECULATION  AND  OBSERVATION.) 


Tapdffffet  tou^  avOpwizouq  06  rdi 
Ttpayixara^  dXXd  to.  Tcep)  twv  TZpayfxdTtitv 
ooyiiaTa.     Euripides, 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUBY 

3  become  politicall}^  the  age  of  German  precedence,  a  precedence  founded, 
we  know,  in  our  wars  for  independence,  and  still  requiring  for  its  main- 
nance  and  successful  completion  continued  concord  and  unity  of  feeling. 
1  the  other  hand,  until  recentl}'  we  have  stood  in  an  economical  point 
view  under  English  influence,  and  we  still  stand  socially,  and  in  scien- 
ic  matters  largely,  under  the  influence  of  French  doctrines.  The  tendency 
the  medical  culture  of  our  century,  and  of  our  people  especiall}-,  seems  a 
ntinuation,  indeed  sometimes  an  exaggeration  of  French  medicine,  a 
lence  which  manifested  itself  as  a  school  of  pathological  anatom}'  and 
ignosis,  and  was  established  by  Bichat  as  the  so-called  scientific  or 
act  medicine.  The  golden  age  of  German  medicine  was  the  18th  cen- 
r}' ;  the  119th  has  become  an  era  of  ascendancy  for  French  methods  in 
Klical  science. 

The  latter  century,  with   a  nervous  restlessness  and  a  haste  peculiar 

our  age,  undertook  those  duties  in  the  historical  development  of  civiliza- 

•n  which  had  been  delivered  to  it  by  its  predecessor.     Accordingl}*,  first 

all,  it  rescued  from  their  former  mediseval,  ignoble  and  all  too  sub- 

iinate  position,  a  whole  class  of  men  —  and  the  most  numerous  class 

all  —  the  so-called  common  people,  heretofore  excluded,  if  not  com- 

itel}',  at  all  events  unduly,  from  progressive  culture  and  from  participa- 

n  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits      The  emancipation  of  the  laborer  and 

3  destitute  was  for  ever  accomplished,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  extension 

education  to  the  common    people  through  the  diffusion  of  common- 

lools,   which   had  never  before  existed,  and  which  owe,  indeed,  to  the 

th  centur}'  their  creation,  but  whose  introduction  and  perfection  is  one 

the  most  beautiful  and  most  humane  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  — 

achievement  too    which  originated  in   German    lands.     On  the  other 

nd,  this  elevation  of  the  masses  was  due  to  a  higher  recognition  of,  and 

,^reater  respect  for,  ordinary  labor,  and  to  the  better  remuneration  result- 

r  therefrom.     Hand  in  hand  with  these  influences  go  the  efforts  and  the 

lievements  of  our  age  in  the  improvement  of  the  external  life  of  the 

jple  in   general,    and    of  individual    peoples.     This   improvement   first 

(831) 
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assumed  in  Germany  —  an  historic  deed  of  wide  prescience  !  —  the  mem* 
orable  form  of  an  insurance  of  sick  laborers  b}-  the  state.*  Bat  in  the 
programme  of  our  century  —  the  establishment  of  the  equalit}'  of  all  men 
before  the  law  —  the  extermination  of  serfdom  and  slavery  is  to  be  re* 
garded  as  the  most  humane  part.  In  this  Denmark  made  the  beginning  in 
1803  ;  Russia  finally  followed  in  18B2  ;  the  United  States,  amid  ''streams 
of  blood  and  tears"  —  the  constant  requirement  of  all  deeds  of  humanity  — 
made  her  record  a  tabula  rasa  in  1864,  and  Brazil  completed  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Western  Continent  in  1888.  Even  in  Africa  and  Asia  tlie 
abolition  of  slavery  is  in  prospect.  But  the  animal  in  man  continues  its 
activity  in  other  directions.  Pure  humanity  can  never  bloom  in  perfection 
on  earth  ! 

The  diffusion  of  education  —  though  undoubtedly  among  the  so-called 
lower  classes  this  was  at  first  trifling  in  amount  and  frequently  an  iDJarioos 
and  even  dangerous  pretence  at  education  —  and  the  diffusion  of  prosperity 
are  indubitably  the  chief  benefits  for  which  the  masses  have  to  thank  the 
present  centur}-. 

Common-schools  are  one  of  the  most  characteristic  achievements  of  our  centary, 
whether  regarded  in  themselves  or  in  their  results.  The  pioneers  in  their  iotrodoc- 
tion  were  Joh.  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827)  of  Zurich  and  his  pupils.  Atl€D<i* 
ance  upon  them  was  first  made  obligatory  in  Germany,  and  this  custom  spread  tkeoce 
to  other  countries.  To  these  were  added,  as  a  higher  grade,  the  "Realschuleo",  ihe 
Industrial  Schools  as  special  educational  institutions,  and  the  highest  grade  of  all.  ibe 
polytechnic  universities.  —  This  diffusion  of  education  is  in  part  al(o  a  result  of  the 
prodigious,  and  in  many  respects  monstrous,  growth  of  the  daily  pret>8,  which  cbir- 
acterizes  our  age  above  all  ages  since  the  invention  of  printing.  Tbrongh  it  aH 
modern  life  receives  the  character  of  publicity,  and  is  subjected  to  discusf-ioiJ  in  a 
much  higher  degreee  than  was  the  case  in  any  one  of  the  ancient  republics,  so  notori- 
ous for  their  gossip.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  domestic  life,  the  fortress  sod 
guarantee  of  a  healthy  community  as  well  as  of  good  morals,  seems  recently  every^ 
where  endangered  by  this  license,  and  threatens  to  cease.  In  the  production  of  the 
same  result  the  publication  of  books,  as  almost  every  volume  of  the  modern  eo-calUd 
realistic  and  natural  (emotional)  school  proves,  takes  a  still  greater  part.  How  great 
the  activity  of  the  press  has  become  may  be  shown  by  the  single  fact  that  in  Pirii 
alone,  books  to  the  value  of  48  millions  of  francs  appear  annually.  But  tbediffcsioii 
of  education  does  not  prevent  too  the  bloom  of  the  grossest  superstition.  Qnackery 
under  its  different  forms  and  medical  superstitions  of  all  kinds  are,  in  the  departmeiit 
of  medicine,  signs  of  our  time,  which  with  the  utmost  self-consciousness  we  call 
"  enlightened".  As  in  the  last  century  '^sham-enlightenment"  was  spoken  of,  so  ia 
the  present  we  must  speak  of  *'  miscducation"  and  "overeducation".  It  is  likewise 
an  evil  sign  of  the  times  that  the  philosophic  Malthusianif>m  of  the  18th  century  baa 
been  able  in  the  19th  to  develop  into  the  so-called  Neomalthusianism,  i.  e.  the  artifi- 
cial prevention  of  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  to  be  even  preached  up  by 
English  and  German  physicians.  While  in  the  18th  century  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion was  the  cry  among  princes  ,and  authors,  the  former  (and  Bismarck  made  tbe 

1.  November  1,  1884,  the  day  of  the  introduction  of  this  system,  sliould  aco<Nndlngly 
be  celebrated  by  coming  generations  as  a  gala-day  in  honor  of  the  talents  of  tha 
Emperor  William  I.  as  a  ruler,  and  the  statesmanlike  genius  of  BUmarck,  so  fir 
outstripping  its  time. 
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inning)  are  now  forced  by  "overpopulation"  to  socialistic  measures  in  politics, 
the  latter  into  communistic  theories  and  doctrines. 

Jn  the  tendency  and  course  of  its  intellectual  development  the  19th 
tury  occupies  not  so  much  the  position  of  completing,  as  of  reacting 
listically  against,  the  idealistic  tone  of  the  preceding  century.  Of  course, 
ide  this  realism  the  idealistic  spirit  still  enters,  but  it  alwa3's  occupies 
second  rank,  and  in  no  century  of  modern  times  has  the  ruling  idea 
reared  so  prominent  as  in  the  present  age,  so  that  opposition  to  realism 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

While  the  18th  century,  in  its  cosmopolitism,  regarded  it  as  its  chief 
c  to  rescue  from  the  relics  of  medisBval  restrictions  and  limitations  the 
(and  particularly  the  spiritual  side  of  the  life)  of  the  people,  regarded 
in  ideal  whole  with  common  interests,  or  as  humanity  ;  while  too  it 
^ht  to  attain  its  proposed  objects  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
[dealism,  and  undertook  and  elSected,  above  all,  the  legal  emancipation 
;he  citizen,  the  third  estate,  in  accordance  with  its  formation,  yet  left 
material  side  of  life,  and  especially  of  the  life  of  the  masses,  almost 
)uched  to  futurity  ;  so  the  nineteenth  century  struggles  almost  extrav- 
itly  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  economical,  or  rather  the  material, 
ands  of  existence.  The  former  century  dedicated  its  chief  care  to  the 
ivation  of  the  intellectual,  the  latter  applies  itself  to  the  improvement 
le  material  life,  devoting  to  this  purpose  all  its  intellectual  power. 
Accordingly  our  century  places  in  the  foreground  the  indimdtud^  and 
)ses  him  to  the  test  of  freedom,  while  the  I8th  century  struggled  for 
these  objects  in  the  interests  of  the  body  politic.  The  latter  century 
red  to  emancipate  the  people  ;   our  own  seeks  to  bring  the  individual 

0  the  highest  valuation  and  —  exhaustion  of  his  powers.  Hence  the 
uiple  of  the  division  of  labor,  even  in  the  sciences,  where  it  has  intro- 
d  the  often  exaggerated  specialism  of  the  present  da}'  —  a  specialism 
h  in  practice  degenerates  into  charlatanism  (Specialisterei).  If  in  the 
stigation  and  stud}'  of  the  overgrown  sciences  specialism  is,  in  many 
)cts,  useful  and,  indeed,  necessary,  so  is  its  excess,  as  so  often  wit- 
»d,  injurious  and  dangerous  especially  to  the  unity  of  science,  while  it 
B  practice  into  the  arms  of  an  absolute,  though  concealed  charlatanism. 

1  always  too  (as  it  was  in  Egypt)  the  companion  of  a  far  advanced 
ization,  which  strives  by  over-education  to  resist  decay . 

f  the  last  century  was  a  century  of  struggle  for  true  freedom,  subordinating  the 
idual  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  to  the  absolutism 
ers  —  the  fruit  of  rudeness  or  of  over-education  and  blind  faith  —  the  peculiar 
ncy  of  our  own  age  is  to  an  unbounded  license,  in  which  the  individual  (or  asso- 
n  of  individuals)  puts  his  own  claims  before  those  of  the  body  politic,  regards 
tter  as  a  disturber  of  freedom  and  of  free  development  and  addresses  to  it  his 
arbitrary  demands.  In  this  category  we  include  also  the  Manchester  system 
he  self-government  of  individual  professions  and  classes,  inasmuch  as  by  them 
m  is  elevated  into  a  doctrine.  The  18th  century  was  the  birthday  of  modern 
licanism,  of  parliamentary  government  or  constitutionalism;  our  own,  however, 
53 
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we  most  claim  to  be  the  era  of  revolutionary  indiyidualism,  communism  and  socialisB. 
The  fruit  of  the  18th  century  was  the  constitutional  co-operation  of  the  educali^ 
citizen  class  in  an  enlightened  government:  the  fruit  of  our  own  rash  and  too  |tR> 
cipitate  century,  if,  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  self-destruction  founded  in  the  toj 
essence  of  socialism  itself,  it  should  be  able  to  attain  maturity,  will  develop  at  ta 
unbridled  ochlocracy,  a  tyranny  of  the  multitude  based  simply  upon  phjsical  mpA 
numerical  superiority,  a  superiority  exerted  to  engross  the  possessions  of  the  othfr 
classes,  acquired  by  the  previous  labor  and  education  of  long  centuries,  without  tsy 
recognition  of  the  just  claims  resulting  therefrom.  As  the  so-called  upper  cUtsei  is 
former  times  generally  scorned  common  labor,  so  conversely  it  is  not  recoi*iiized  bj 
the  socialists  of  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  last  century.  Socialism  is  a  ref^ 
of  the  doctrine  of  materialism  popularized  and  puffed  up  into  a  criterion  of  educi- 
tion,  of  a  philosophy  which  in  the  preceding  century  the  upper  classes  alone  embraced 
but  which  to  the  masses  seems  a  doctrine  of  political  economy.  Hence  the  aim  of 
the  doctrine,  originally  simply  philosophical  (in  a  certain  sense  even  idealistic)  and 
socialistic,  disappears,  and  it  degenerates  into  actual  revolution  and  anarchy.  Tbeie 
are  enhanced  by  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  by  stock-jobbing,  universal  and  inordinatt 
militarism,  the  dearth  of  work  resulting  from  machine-labor  etc.,  etc. 

The  over-valuation  of  the  material  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
elevation  of  external  life  in  the  19th  century  to  a  pitch  heretofore  nnin- 
ticipated,  and  of  the  excessive  gratification  of  its  demands,  an  object  for 
which  all  our  physical  and  intellectual  powers  are  set  in  motion.     And  if  a 
century  is  to   be  called  great  in  consequence  of  benefits  to  external  lift 
heretofore  unattained,  and  of  the  expenditure  and  development  of^  great 
powers  in  the  improvement  and  facilitation  of  that  life,  then  is  oar  ceotmr 
the  greatest  of  all.     To  the  same  result  contribute  the  numberless  and   | 
grand  (in  part  at  least)  discoveries  and  inventions  accomplished  through 
the  help  of  the  natural  sciences,  whose  astonishing  growth  has  been  the 
work  of  our  day.     To  the  multitude,  however,  they  seem,  and  serve  onlj 
as,  means  for  the  enhancement  of  profit,  and  consequently  of  sensnalitj 
and  luxury,  evils  which  in  almost  all  strata  of  society  have  attained  a 
diffusion  and  a  degree  scarcely  ever  before  reached,  and  which  threaten  to 
divert  man's  strength  entirely  from  his  higher  interests  to  the  sphere  of 
purely  external  enjoyment.     Such,  since  the  existence  of  states  and  people 
developed  into  over-maturity,  have  been  the  effects  of  Realism,  or  ntbtf 
of  Materialism,  as  the  result  of,  and  in  union  with,  a  high  development  of 
the  practical  sciences  and  a  highly  cultivated  technics,  both  of  which  erer 
indicate  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  development  of  a  people.     Forooo- 
teroporaneoiisly  with  their  high  perfection  (Alexandria,  Rome  under  the 
Empire  etc.)  the  downfall  of  civilization  has  been  alwa3*s  introdaced.  onkai 
events  opposed  some  obstacle  or  brought  forward  a  new  and  more  ideal 
tendency.     When  the  summit  is  reached  all  paths  lead  downwards. 

The  realistic  tendency  of  civilization,  as  a  whole,  in  the  19th  centaiy, 
or  rather  the  reaction  against  the  idealism  of  the  18th,  meets  us  fWNn  the 
very  outset  in  almost  ever^'  dei>artment  of  science,  though  the  pernalHic^ 
of  idealism  in  some  of  them  reached  down  even  into  the  seoond  third  of 
our  centur}\    It  manifested  itself  first  in  France,  whose  Romanie  pcopla 
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m  capable  of  embracing  but  very  temporarily  the  philosophy  of 
ialism,  which  in  modern  times  has  always  been  substantialh*  of  German 
gin.  And  Realism  per  se  should  not .  be  called  injurious,  so  far  a^  it 
)plies  the  necessary  reaction  against  and  supplements  Idealism.  But 
fact  that  it  has  fallen  into  one-sidedness  still  more  than  the  latter 
tem,  that  it  recognizes  and  admits  the  value  of  itself  alone,  can  be  only 
•mful. 

In  statecraft,  instead  of  republican  constitutionalism,  appeared   the 

olutism  or  practical  politics  of  Napoleon  I.,  who,  as  we  know,  bore  a 

dly  hatred  against  all  '*  Id<^'ologues".     This  was  continued  and  increased 

the  gifted  Cavour  and  Napoleon  III.,  and  by  Bismarck,  in  this  respect 

successor  of  both. 

In  place  of  cosmopolitism  in  politics  appeared  the  so-called  policy  of  nationalities, 
expression  of  the  tendenc}'  of  our  century  to  the  individual  and  the  concrete. — 
n  the  French  during!;  the  18th  century,  in  opposition  to  their  real  nature,  belonged 
»ng  the  '^furious"  champions  of  cosmopolitism,  the  child  of  humanism.  Hence 
der  said  mockingly:  '^Manners  and  customs!  how  pitiable,  as  if  there  were  still 
ons  and  national  character;  ....  Indigenous  philosophy!  narrow  circle  of 
s  —  constant  barbarism!  God  be  praised!  all  national  characteristics  are  extin- 
hed  among  us!  we  all  love  each  other,  or  rather  no  one  needs  to  love  another; 
issociate  with  each  other,  have  the  same  customs,  are  courteous  and  happy  I  We 
J,"  indeed,  no  fatherland,  no  kindred  for  whom  we  live,  but  we  are  friends  of 
anity  and  citizens  of  the  world.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  even  now  all  speak 
ich;  soon  we  shall  all  do  the  same!  —  And  then  —  0  bliss!  the  golden  age  will 
i  more  begin  —  where  are  ye,  national  characteristics!"  (See  "Auch  eine 
osophie  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit".)  —  But  in  our  age  it  was  a  Frenchman, 
oleon  III.,  who  elevated  "Nationality"  to  the  ruling  principle  in  politics,  though 
)ur8e  the  French  were  again  to  be  the  "  Nationality  ",  as  in  the  last  century  they 
f  understood  to  be  "  Humanity".  On  both  occasions  it  was  the  French  doctrine 
h  was  everywhere  extolled.  In  political,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  life  there  pre- 
a  deification  of  success,  even  at  the  expense  of  ethics,  and  an  often  bruta} 
loyment  of  power  * — both  phenomena  not  wanting,  indeed,  in  an  earlier  age,  but 
?  striking  in  our  own  century. 

The  common  people,  with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  educated, 
5  during  the  18th  century  (as  generally  subsequent  to  the  Reformation) 
oughly  devoted  to  religion,  as  an  ideal  good,  and  accordingly  stood 
21  the  influence  of  the  only  Idealism  which  they,  as  a  rule,  recognize 
cultivate.  The  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  19th  century.  Realism 
Materialism  (and  Nihilism,  Socialism  and  Anarchy,  which  spring  from 
i),  on  the  other  hand,  impresses  its  stamp  not  only  upon  theology, 
;h  in  a  certain  sense  it  even  benefits,  but  also  —  and  here  comes  in 
ictual  injury  —  upon  the  religious  side  of  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
jes  incline  to  these  doctrines,  have  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  irre- 
n,  or  in  other  words  their  Idealism  is  meeting  destruction  at  the  hands 
laterialism. 

would  be  ludicrous  to  exemplify  this  statement  by  Ernst  Schweninger,  as  the 
natter  is  of  too  little  importance  ;  still  he  ought  to  be  mentioned,  since  his 
ctivity  is  displayed  in  the  sphere  of  medicine. 
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This  is  Dot  contradicted  by  the  religion  of  creed  and  letter  which  has  recentlv 
become  so  prominent,  and  in  which  even  positivism  endeavors  fo  replace  the  lack  ot 
an  inner  acceptance  of  the  religious  idea.     The  success  of  the  materialism  of  Feoer 
bach  and  Strauss  is  a  loud  witness  to  the  decay  of  popular  life  in  a  religioos  point  of 
view.  —  The  Christian  religion  was  most  idealistic  and  —  roost  powerful  during  the 
short  period  when  the  doctrines  of  its  founder  were  not  yet  forged  into  unbendiof 
creeds.     With  the  latter  began  substantially  its  destruction,  and  only  the  Chinett 
rigidity  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  regulations  (mistaken  by  many  for  admirable 
and  grand,  while  they  merely  assure  its  permanence),  as  well  as  the  later  Enbjectioi 
of  its  servants  to  the  despotism  of  the  unnatural,  their  internal  demoralization  tod 
the  artificial  maintenance  of  stupidity  among  the  people  ~  a  crime  in  which  the  tem- 
poral authorities  must  share  the  blame  —  preserved  the  structure  from  falling.    Prot- 
estantism was  substantially  nothing  but  an  idealistic  reaction  against  Positiviim  sih) 
Realism,  in  other  words  against  rigid  faith  in  dogma.     It  led  —  or  should  have  led— 
Christianity  back  to  the  ideas  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  only  so  far  as  it  did  tbii 
was  it  vigorous  and  effective.     It  too  has  now  lapsed  into  Realism,  the  product  of 
Rationalism,  or  among  the  orthodox  in  a  very  large  degree  into  pure  faith  in  creedf 
The  civilized  people  of  Antiquity,  however,  began  to  perish  when  their  masses  began 
to  withdraw  from  their  adherence  to  the  prevalent  religions  Idealism  and  to  Upf« 
into  a  skeptical  and  nihilistic  Materialism,  however  different  its  fashion  from  that  of 
the  present  day.     This  is  a  sign  of  waning  civilization. 

Realism,  in  the  shape  of  an  inclination  to  seize  the  actual,  while  dis- 
regai-ding  the  speculative  in  form,  the  tendency  towards  the  real  at  the 
expense  of  the  ideal,  shows  itself  in  our  century  even  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  art,  in  all  of  which  a  realistic,  reproductive  and  representative 
method  prevails  to-day,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  idealistic  and  productive 
activity  of  tlie  last  century. 

In  art,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  that  department,  this  idealistic 
tendency  continued  longest.  Yet  compare  the  ideal  forms  of  the  poesy  of  a  Scbiller 
or  a  Goethe  (though  the  latter  in  many  of  his  poems  already  favored  the  transition  — 
the  ^'two  souls  in  his  breast'*  are  symbolic  of  the  struggle  which  prevailed  betwffo 
the  two  tendencies  within  him)  with  the  realistic  conceptions  and  exhibitions  of  the 
modern  drama.  A  few  only  form  an  exception  to  the  rale,  though  even  these  are 
forced  to  recognize  the  realistic  tendency.  Tragedy,  the  ballad  and  similar  specie* 
of  composition,  to  which  ideal  creations  have  always  been  chieffy  adapted,  hare  lost 
their  popularity  almost  entirely,  while  romances,  novels,  plays  fonnded  open  adoherj 
etc.,  as  creations  of  the  day  and  thoroughly  realistic  in  presentation,  are  qsiie  in 
vogue.  Indeed  this  is  so  far  the  case  that  we  now  speak  of  a  "realistic  school"  u 
we  used  to  speak  of  a  classical  or  romantic  school.  In  sculpture  the  forms  of  a 
Canova  (1757-1822),  a  Dannecker  (1758-1841),  a  Ranch  (1777-1857)  and  otben 
furnish  objects  for  comparison  with  the  realistic  (in  a  good  sense)  specimeiii  of 
E.  Rietschel  (1804-1861)  and  his  school.  Painting,  as  is  well  known,  likewise  culti- 
vates the  realistic  tendency,  often,  indeed,  the  open  cultivation  of  the  seoses  asd  of 
sensuality,  naturalism,  brutalism  and  sensationalism.  Finally  in  music  the  mm 
thing  is  seen  in  Richard  Wagner  and  his  school,  to  say  nothing  of  Offenbach.— 
Meritorious  as  this  realistic  reaction  against  a  one-sided  Idealism  may  he,  it  vul 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  its  excess  it  drags  mankind  down  to  the  triteness  of  crevy 
day  life,  instead  of  elevating  it,  though  such  elevation  has  ever  been,  and  mast  ahrtyf 
be,  the  duty  of  art,  if  it  is  to  be  art  in  reality. 

In  the  sciences  realism  has  the  upper  hand,  maoifesting  ittdf  paitlj 
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a  one-sided  cultivation  of  the  inductive  method  —  to-day  we  attempt  to 
istrnct  even  a  system  of  "inductive  morality"  !  —  and,  on  the  other 
id,  appearing  as  a  realistic  and  natural  conception  and  explanation  of 
ir  scope,  so  far  as  the  latter  permits,  and  b}'  a  preference  for  the  prac- 
il  sciences.  The  predominant  cultivation  of  the  natural  sciences  in  our 
}  is  both  an  expression  and  a  cause  of  the  intellectual  peculiarity  of 
•  century,  and  the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  latter  to  individualism, 
bead  of  the  universalism  of  the  last  century,  expresses  itself  in  the 
leral  cultivation  of  branches,  or  the  division  of  each  science  into  an 
r  increasing  number  of  special  departments,  that  specialism  which 
^inated  in  France  though  it  does  not  reach  its  acme  in  that  country. 
is  specialism,  particularly  in  medicine,  threatens  to  degenerate  into 
rlatanism  (Specialisterei)  in  science  and  practice,  and  thus  there  is 
iger  that  the  connexion  between  the  individual  and  separate  offshoots 
1  the  parent  stem  may  be  lost,  and  dexterity  and  routine  in  particulars 
y  take  the  place  of  thoughtful,  organic  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  medicine  of  the  present  day,  the  almost  exclusive 
ly  of  the  present,  whose  trifling  services  are  frequently  overestimated,  is  mani- 
ly  connected  causatively  with  the  phenomenon  last  mentioned;  for  science,  thus 
livided,  no  longer  seeks  connection  with  science  as  a  whole,  and  has  no  faith  in 
lecause  the  branches  newly  separated  from  the  parent  stock  are  regarded  as  so 
ly  actually  new  sciences,  particularly  as  the  new  remedies  and  facts  which  our 

has  undoubtedly  supplied  in  magnificent  abundance,  favor  this  appearance  of 
iplete  novelty.  Data  for  the  history  of  these  individual  branches,  wrested  chiefly 
1  their  historical  connexion,  render  obscure  their  historical  union  with  the  higher 
ieveroents  of  medicine  as  a  whole,  and  impart  to  the  early  history  of  these  branches 
-agmentary  or  disconnected  air;  so  that  to  begin  the  connected  history  of  the 
it  with  the  present  time  must  make  the  past  seem  of  little  importance,  or  even 
rly  useless.  To  the  specialism  of  the  present  day,  which  obtrudes  lUeU  upon  us 
nost  extensive  and  utterly  unorganized  cyclopaedias,  produced  by  dozens  of 
aborers,  and  has  totally  displaced  the  universalism  of  the  earlier  writers  by  which 

physicians  of  the  last  centur}-  still  distinguished  themselves,  is  doubtless  to  be 
ely  ascribed  that  want  of  interest  in  medical  history  which  is  so  plainly  manifest. 

when  we  depreciate  the  connexion  of  a  science,  we  begin  substantially  to  deny 
listory. 

Over  the  medicine  of  the  present  day  the  natural  sciences,  the 
ghters  of  medicine,  have  attained  a  control  still  more  absolute  than 
.  the  case  during  the  17th  century,  the  realistic  predecessor  of  our  own 
This  is  particularly  manifest  from  the  fact  that  we  take  the  natural 
nccs  not  only  for  our  model  (which  would  certainly  be  advantageous), 
for  our  sole  model  in  the  treatment  of  medical  subjects.  Indeed  so  far 
his  the  case  that,  in  accordance  with  the  programme  of  Bichat.  we  call 
Heine  actually  a  natural,  exact  or  experimental  science.  Hence  the 
icism  of  Buckle  regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  sciences  is 
•licable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  medicine  :  "  It  cannot  however  be  con- 
led  that  they  manifest  an  inordinate  respect  for  experiments,  an  undue 
3  of  minute  detail  and  a  disposition  to  over-estimate  the  inventors  of 
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new  instruments  and  the  discoverers  of  new,  but  often  insignificant  facta. 
....  ^^  In  vain  do  we  demand  ttiat  they  (the  details)  should  be  generalized. 
and  reduced  into  order."  .  .  .  .  "  We  want  ideas,  and  we  get  more  facts. 
We  hear  constantly  of  what  nature  is  doing,  but  we  rarely  hear  of  what 
man  is  thinking."  .  .  .  .  '^  We  are  in  the  predicament,  that  our  facts  have 
outstripped  our  knowledge,  and  are  now  encumbering  its  inarch."  Tiie 
same  author,  whose  opinion  is  of  weight  as  that  of  one  who  regards  tke 
matter  from  a  stand-point  none  too  close,  thinks :  **  The  magnifioest 
generalizations  of  Newton  and  Ilarvey  could  never  have  been  completed  is 
an  age  absorbed  in  one  unvarying  round  of  experiments  and  observatioDS." 
The  cultivation  of  the  inductive  method,  which  in  the  natural  scienctt 
leads  only  apparently  to  the  desired  object,  likewise  proves  this. 

Only  apparently,  I  say,  because  the  deductive  principles  of  the  latter — affinity, 
atoms  (a  well-known  philosophical  doctrine  of  Democritus),  molecular  forces,  graviiT, 
motion  etc.  —  are  not  made  sufficiently  prominent,  or  these  very  axioms  broogbt  for- 
ward a  priori  are  counted  as  realistic  discoveries.  That  they,  honvever,  have  stood 
the  test  of  induction  was  a  result  vcr^^  much  more  easily  accomplished  in  the  naturtl 
Bciences  than  in  medicine,  because  the  objects  of  the  former,  simple  and  permaoeot 
in  their  nature,  are  not  subjected  to  constant  changes  of  vital  activity,  like  tbe 
more  highly  organized  beings  endowed  with  life  and  subjected  to  continaal  deveh>p> 
ment. 

Tn  our  medicine  of  the  present  da}'  we  do,  indeed,  discard  the  great 
hypotheses  of  an  earlier  age,  which  in  the  form  of  theories  embraced  the 
whole  of  science,  but  in  their  place  we  cultivate  numerous  minor  theorieB, 
which  frequently  we  do  not  regard  as,  and  will  not  admit  to  be,  hypotheses. 
The  foundations  and  preliminaries  of  our  knowledge  of  the  living  orgauism, 
acquired  through  and  by  means  of  the  natural  sciences,  experiments  etc.. 
often  pass  for  the  actual  essence  of  that  organism,  as  the  laws  of  life  and 
its  phenomena  —  laws  which  will  remain  metaphysical  so  long  as  the 
spirit,  at  once  the  creator  and  the  object  of  science,  is  metaphysical. 

As  regards  the  actual  foundations  of  science  (without  which  medicine 
would  remain  a  tottering  structure,  unreliable  enough,  had  not  much  of 
importance  been  brought  to  light),  our  knowledge  has  been  greatly 
advanced.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  our  systematic  insight  ioto 
the  over-luxuriant  mass  of  material  which  has  been  collected.  Facts  ha^f 
been  "gathered  to  excess  ;  yet  the  error  of  our  profusion  has  become  Ibe 
occasion  of  our  indigence"  (Bacon).  Such  is  the  fact  in  the  present  ease. 
We  see  the  whole  before  the  indivi<lual ;  or  rather  we  no  longer  see  the 
connexion  of  the  details,  because  leading  principles  for  the  scientific 
mastery  of  this  immense  material  in  facts  scarcely  anywhere  exist.  These 
principles,  if  henceforth  we  regard  medicine  as  a  natural  science,  wiU  be 
found  — at  least  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  all  sciences  —  only 
by  wa}'  of  S3'uthesis,  a  method  certainly  the  peer  of  analysis,  and  not  sab* 
ordinate  to  it,  as  has  become  almost  an  article  of  faith.  To  create  deduct- 
ive principles  for  the  mass  of  actual  material  already  collected  will  un- 
doubtedly be  ttie  struggle  of  an  historically  necessar}%  and  therefore  inef- 
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ble  reaotion  against  one-sided  Realism.  We  hope  that  the  impulse  to 
s  reaction  may  proceed  from  Germany  I  Perhaps  experience,  acquired 
luctively,  and  deductive  thought  may  this  time  succeed  in  so  uniting, 
it  the  results  of  both  may  correspond,  and  the  highest  grade  of  certainty 
ich  human  knowledge  can  attain  may  thus  be  imparted  to  medicine  also, 
is  would  likewise  imply  a  return  to  the  demands  of  Bacon,  "  The  main 
nt  continues  to  be  the  light  of  new  principles,  which  from  single  threads 
d  with  certainty  back  to  others",  and  to  the  claims  of  the  great  phil- 
•pher  and  physician  of  Cos  : 

"  To  attain  the  highest  degree  of  precision  in  the  peculiar  indefinite- 
is  of  the  subjects  of  our  art  is,  of  course,  difficult.  And  yet  many 
dical  cases  require  this  grade  of  precision.  Accordingly,  I  am  far  from 
erting  that  we  should  discard  the  old  (i.  e.  philosophic)  medicine,  as 
i-existent  or  useless,  because  it  is  not  always  satisfactory.  For  by 
ection  alone,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  also  approximate  the  truth,  and  it 
vonderful,  indeed,  to  what  excellent  and  important  knowledge  we  have 
ved  in  this  way,  and  not  by  chance."     (See  Haeser,  2d.  edition,  p.  50). 

The  shadows  of  man's  spiritual  life  too  are  as  little  lacking  in  the 
tury  of  "education'*  and  Realism,  as  they  were  in  the  age  of  Idealism 
I  "enlightenment"  in  medicine.  In  this  connexion  we  mention  only 
»merism  or  animal  magnetism,  which  continued  to  haunt  us  down  in  to 

second  half  of  the  present  century  ;  Somnambulism,  Spiritualism,  to 
ch,  singularly  enough,  men  like  Wallace,  Maximilian  Perty,  Crookes, 
•ley  (the  Englishmen  among  these  were  members  of  the  Royal  Society), 
Iner,  Weber  and  others,  were  devoted.  We  may  notice  the  religious 
id  of  the  miraculous  cures  at  Treves.  Lourdes,  Marpingen  etc.,  to  say 
hing  at  all  of  table-turning,  infallibility  and  all  the  superstition  which 
I  secretly  prevails  in  medical  matters  among  high  and  low.  The  most 
lily  educated  were,  as  we  know,  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  belief  in 
jmerism,  the  infallibility  of  a  man  etc.,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
ikind,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  more  readily  followed  impostors  and 

8  than  the  light  of  reason,  even  when  perfectly  able  in  other  respects 
nake  use  of  the  latter. 


1.    IHFLUENOE  UPON  MBDIOIKE  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  THE  NATURAL  80IEK0ES, 

TEOHHIOS,  THE  PRESS,  LEARITED  ASSOCIATIONS 

AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

That  philosophy  has,  from  the  outset,  exercised  a  great  influence  upon 
licine,  originally  as  a  part  of  this  science  and  subsequently  rather  as  a 
iciple  in  the  treatment  of  its  subjects,  as  a  dispenser  of  the  method  of 
3Stigation,  is  proven  by  the  whole  past  history  of  medical  art.     Only  in 

centuries  of  the  modern  period  it  has  happened  conversely  that  the 
iucts  of  medicine,  i.  e.  of  her  daughter  branches,  the  natural  sciences, 
e  maintained  great  influence  upon  philosophy. 
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In  the  18th  century  finally  the  views  of  Cabanis  and  the  Yitalists,  <^ 
Condillac  and  of  Bichat  showed  especially  this  mutual  influenoe  of  the 
two  branches  of  science  upon  each  other.  And  the  most  recent  tendenq- 
in  medicine  likewise  stands  under  the  influence  of  the  Frenchmen  last 
mentioned,  and  demands  obedience  to  the  pure  Baconian  principles.  Bacon, 
however,  bj'  no  means  regarded  the  perquisition  of  the  actual  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  science,  but  rather  called  it  the  way  toward  the  end  of  causal 
knowledge.  He  considered  observation  and  registration  of  facts  the  pre- 
liminaries and  prelude  to  this  knowledge,  but  the  chief  object,  the  odd- 
elusions  which  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  these  draws  with  reference  to  the 
final  causes  of  things.  Nor  would  he  finish  with  observation  of  the  senses 
as  such,  nor  remain  satisfied  with  the  products  of  such  observation. 

If  the  dualism  of  Kant,  who  accepted  the  real  and  the  ideal  side  bj 
side,  bad  no  direct  influence  upon  medicine,  although  J.  Jac.  Bemhaidi, 
professor  in  Erfurt,  1805,  employed  his  doctrines  in  the  definition  of  health 
and  disease,  still  less  could  this  be  the  case  with  the  Idealism  of  J.  6. 
Fichte  (1762-1814),  who  brought  forward  the  '*Ego"  as  the  creative  prin- 
ciple, and  the  world  as  its  image,  i.  e,  the  image  of  Ood.  The  inflaenoe 
which  the  philosophy  of  the  physician 

F.  W.  J.  VON  ScHELLiNO  (1775-1854)  exercised  upon  medicine  was, 
however,  much  greater.  This  philosophy  (in  opposition  to  the  criticil 
tendency  of  Kant,  which  promoted  in  Germany  the  enlightement  of  the 
18th  century),  like  that  of  Spinoza,  taught  the  equality  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal.^ 

This  philosophy,  in  its  day  refrarded  almost  as  a  revelation  from  heaven,  hot  in 
fact   merely  a  beatifying  "  philosophy  of  identity  ",  takes  for  its  starting  point  the 
absolute  unity,  the   All,  identical  with  God,  the  self-willing,  self-affirming,  who  only 
reveals  himself  but  cannot  be  cognized.     *'The  eternal  purity  in  eternal  plenitude  and 
the  eternal  plenitude  in  eternal  purity  is  God,  eternal  affirmation  as  well  etemallj 
affirmed  by  himself,  in  a  way  absolutely  simple  and  indivisible.     God  is  therefore  the 
indifference  of  ideal  and  real,  soul  and  body,  the  identity  of  subjectivity  and  objecti«ity. 
.     .     .     This  absolute  identity  of  the  subjective  and  objective  is  not  the  pecolitrit/, 
the  essence  of  God,  but  is  rather  the  essence  of  all  things,  the  absolute  generaliO** 
without  all  dualism."      What  Schelling  regards  as  cognition  of  the  All  is  accom- 
plished by  reason.    In  it  is  everything  and  outside  of  it  is  nothing.   Reason  is  regirded 
as  a  special  force  by  which  we  effect  that  cognition,  as  an  idea  of  God,  as  f[enertl 
cognition.     The  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,   is   a  faculty   which  scpariW 
things,  upholds  the  unity,  and  *'  has  also  no  part  in  the  idea  of  the  absolute.**  —  Tbf 
eternal  in  matter,  as  "  unity  in  totality",  is  weight,  but  the  eternal,  es  "  totality  in 
unity",  is  light;  the  copula  of  both  is  the  essence  of  things,  which  begets  mstter. 
The  latter  manifests  itself  in  these  three  dimensions  —  weight,  light  and  ideotiij  of 
both.     A  symbol  of  weight  is  the  solid,  of  light  the  air,  of  the  copala,  water.    Lik^ 
wise  in  the  organism  there  are  three  dimensions":  reproduction,  irritability  and  KB* 
sibility.     The  identity  of  these   is  the  essence  of  the  organism,  the  organisn  itf«tt 
Health,  however,  is  the  harmony  of  these  dimensions.     "Disease  is  the  iltention 


1.  Compare  ''Umrisse  zur  Kritik  der  neiieren  deutschen  Medlcin  *'  (Munleb,  1B51), 
by  Dr.  II.  Rohlfs,  author  of  the  "niedicinlschen  Cla.ssiker  Deutschlands",  StafclKirt* 
Enke. 
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dimensions  of  the  organism,  by  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  pore,  untroubled  reflex  of 
e  All,  an  originally  perfectly  qaalitative  afifection." 

This  *'  system "  was  altered  in  accordance  with  individual  views  by  Schelling's 
ipils,  most  of  whom  where  physicians,  and  particularly  the  "polarities",  with  their 
rresponding  "  indiflFerent  points",  were  substituted  for  the  few  dimensions  of 
helling.  These  polarities  were  accounted;  sensibility  —  irritability  —  subjectivity 
objectivity,  electricity  —  magnetism,  oxygen  —  hydrogen,  acid-— alkali  etc.,  and 
e  whole  thing  finally  degenerated  into  a  farce,  in  which,  as  ideas  were  lacking, 
>rds  the  more  easily  took  their  place. 

The  pure  Rationalism  of  G.  W.  Fr.  Hegel  (1770-1831),  whose  supreme 
inciple  was  '^  absolute  reason ",  of  which  religion  was  regarded  as  a 
presentation  —  the  controversies  arising  over  this  question  afforded 
pport  to  our  Materialism  of  the  present  da}^  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
ey  called  forth  an  orthodox  reaction  —  had  no  demonstrable  direct 
Qucnce  upon  medicine,  except  perhaps  in  the  historical  writing  of  this 
partment,  in  which  was  still  mingled  the  style  of  the  romancists.  Yet 
>dern  Materialism  must  be  regarded  as  an  emanation  of  the  Hegelian 
ilosophy,  and  has  found  its  most  spirited  and  influential  representative 
Ludwig  Feuerbach  (1804-1872),  and  its  medical  champions  in  the 
itchman  Jac.  Moleschott  (born  1822),  professor  in  Turin  and  Rome, 
u-1  Vogt  (born  1817),  professor  in  Geneva,  Louis  Biichner  (born  1824) 
Dfessor  in  Darmstadt,  and  others. 

The  ** exact"  philosophy  of  Job.  Friedrich  Herbart  (1776-1841) 
pends  upon  subjective  experience,  which  is  supposed  to  direct  thought. 
:perience  is  the  foundation  of  philosophy,  and  the  beginning  of  philo- 
3hy  is  skepticism,  while  metaphysics  particularly  is  called  a  science  of 
perience.  This  doctrine  was  applied  to  medicine  by  the  medical  philo- 
>her  Rud.  Herm.  Lotze  (1817-1884),  professor  in  GiHtingen. 

The  latest  philosophy,  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious  ",  of  Kd.  von 
irtmann  (born  1842),  which  depends  upon  the  results  of  the  natural 
ences  and  embraces  Darwinism,  is  an  expansion  and  completion  of 
thur  Schopenhauer's  (1788-1860)  pessimism  and  doctrine  of  the  will. 
e   natural   philosophy  of  Charles  Darwin^    (1809-1882),   grandson  of 


Charles  Robert  Darwin,  son  of  the  physician  Robert  Waring  Darwin,  was  bom  In 
Shrewsbury,  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  city,  and  from  the  age  of 
16  years  studied  in  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge.  In  I8.*?l  he  received  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  went  in  tlie  same  year  on  a  journey  around  the  world  and  on  this 
occasion  conceived  in  1833  the  first  ideas  of  his  system.  This  in  ih36  he  defined 
more  precisely  as  a  common  descent  of  species.  His  chief  work  (*'0n  the  Origin  of 
Species",  1S59),  was  translated  into  all  modern  languages  and  reached  in  England 
itself  six  editions  and  72,000  copies.  In  ihti  appeared  " The  Descent  of  Man, 
and  Selection  In  Relation  to  Sex  ",  and  in  1.S72  "The  Expression  of  the  Emotions 
in  Man  and  Animals '\  Darwin  married  In  1839,  had  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
tei*s,  and  from  1842  resided  upon  his  estate  Down,  In  Kent.  He  Is  burled  In 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  coffin,  like  the  metallic  plate  on  Harvey's  grave, 
l)ears  the  inscription:  "Charles  Robert  Darwin,  born  Feb.  12,  1809  ;  died  April 
19th,  1882.**  Besides  Darwin's  predecessors,  Goethe  and  Lamarck,  he  is  said  to 
have  had  others  among  the  Indians,  in  Aristotle,  Ovid,  and  even  among  the 
Babylonians. 
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Erasmus  Darwin,  often  regarded  as  a  pure  science  of  nature,  is  foa nded 
upon  scientific  investigation  and  an  ingenious  employment  of  iodividoil 
results.  Although  based  up  to  the  present  time  upon  few  facts,  and  io 
spite  of  the  skepticism  of  our  age,  it  finds  almost  general  acceptance.  Its 
gaps  are  bridged  over  by  numerous  hypotheses,  indeed,  by  fanciful  theories 
which  have  originated  far  more  with  his  followers  than  with  Darwin  himself, 
who  was  extremel}*  cautious  in  his  conclusions.  Aided  by  such  hypotheses, 
Haeckel  formed  his  complete  natural  philosophical  system,  often  design- 
ated ^'  Haeckelism ",  a  system  constructed  with  dialectic  dexterity  and 
possessing  as  many  admirers  as  opponents.  In  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
programme  and  bent  of  our  age,  and  influenced  by  the  eminently  popular 
style  of  its  author,  all  the  cultivated  were  able  to  participate,  as  if  it  were  a 
*'  new  faith'*.  Rcccnth'  a  natural  philosophical  sect  in  medicine  too  seems 
to  be  coming  forward. 

In  France  the  philosophy  of  A.  Comte  (1798-1857),  '•  Positivism ", 
embraced  also  by  Littre  (1801-1881),  a  pupil  of  Comte,  acquired  some 
influence  in  medicine.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  the  German  idealistic 
utterly  materialistic  and  atheistic  natural  philosophy  of  Schelling.  Comte 
required  of  philosophy  only  that  it  should  work  out  the  general  ideas  and 
the  results  of  the  other  sciences.  To  search  after  causes  and  objects  was 
not  its  dut}'.  His  most  important  follower  was  Claude  Bernard^  thougb 
the  whole  **  exact "  school  of  France  is  based  upon  his  teachings. 

Comte  himself  was  a  pupil  of  Count  Claude  Henri  de  St  Simon  (died  1825),  the 
father  of  modern  socialism  and  communism,  whose  "religion",  gathered  from  hit 
letters,  was  not  known  until  1803. 

When  medicine  declares  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  stands  under  the 
influence  of  no  system,  this  statement  is  an  error,  for  it  follows  realistie 
and  materialistic  doctrines  as  strongly   as  it  ever  did   those  of  natural 
philosophy.     We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  tendency  of  '"metHcal  thought*" 
at  the  present  day  as  just  as  one-sided  as  it  ever  was  before  under  the 
control  of  any  other  system.     The  watchword  "  natural  scientific  tendency" 
merely  veils,   but  does  not  take  away,   its   philosophical  principles,  ind 
so,  our  ridicule  of  the   earlier   medical   S3*stems,  is   quite    unjustifiable. 
**  Modem  ''  medicine  embraces  nothing  but  a  theorem  of  investigation  bj 
the  senses  ! 

That  the  influence  of  the  natural  sciences  upon  medicine,  from  which 
they  were  not  completely  separated  until  the  19th  century,  must  in  cor  age 
be  extensive,  may  be  inferred  from  the  eflfect  of  these  sciences  apoo  the 
general  culture  of  the  present  day.  It  is  demonstrable  too,  even  in  p•^ 
ticuhirs,  that  in  most  directions  this  influence  has  been  favorable,  though 
it  has  not  l>een  alwa3^6  and  in  all  directions  advantageous  to  medfctl  u^ 
especially  as  Virchow  himself  voluntarily  declared  at  the  fifteenth  meeting  of 
"Naturalists',  that  the  natural  sciences  could  be  studied  and  comprehended 
only  imperfectly  by  physicians. 

Kven  Goethe  understood  this  :    '*  In  all  onr  academies  we  attenpt  fiir  Mo 
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.  .  .  In  earlier  times  lectures  were  delivered  upon  chemistry  and  botany  as 
anches  of  medicine,  and  the  medical  student  learned  enongh  of  them.  Now,  how- 
er,  chemistry  and  botany  are  become  sciences  of  themselves,  incapable  of  com- 
ehension  by  a  hasty  survey,  and  each  demanding  the  study  of  a  whole  life,  yet  we 
pect  the  medical  student  to  understand  them.  He  who  is  prudent,  accordingly 
clines  all  distractinj;  claims  upon  his  time,  and  limits  himself  to  a  single  branch 
d  becomes  expert  in  one  thing." 

Thus  the  discoveries  and  doctrines  in  the  department  of  botany,  the 
iest  daughter  of  medicine,  became  in  a  double  sense  of  controlling 
fluence  in  the  department  of  medicine.  On  the  one  hand,  they  created  a 
tter  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  existing  medicinal  plants  and 
sealed  new  plants,  which  were  required  to  first  pass  the  test  of  the 
emical  laboratory  before  being  admitted  to  the  sick-bed.  On  the  other 
ind,  they  led  to  a  new  classification  of  plants  into  "natural  families*'.  Tri 
e  latter  respect  the  natural  systems  of  the  physician  Augustine  Pyrame 

CandoUe  (1778-1841)  of  Geneva,  and  his  son  Alphonse,  and  of  the  great 
ennese  botanist  Stephan  Ladislaus  Endlicher  (1804-1849),  like  the  arti- 
ial  system  of  Linnaeus  in  the  last  century,  manifestly  called  into  exist- 
ce  the  so-called  natural  historical  school  of  medicine.  Moreover  the 
jcovery  of  plant-cells   (1838)   by  Matth.  Jakob  Schleiden   (1804-1881) 

Hamburg,  professor  in  Jena  and  Dorpat  and  finally  in  Frankfort-on-lhe- 
lin,  who  (according  to  Rohlfs)  announced  the  discovery  already  fore- 
adowed  by  Oken  (1805;  and  Heinrich  Baumgartner  (1830)  in  their  cell- 
aories,  and  the  almost  contemporaneous  discovery  of  animal  cells  by 
lomas  Schwann,  became  in  the  course  of  time  the  origin  of  our  most 
.•ent  cellular  Vitalism,  and  of  the  unity  in  our  conception  of  organic  life, 
nally  microscopic  botan}-,  through   Schwann's  discovery  of  the  influence 

lower  fungi  in  the  production  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  culled 
•th  in  medicine  and  surger}*  the  most  recent  theory  of  infectious  fungi, 
on  which  Darwinism  likewise  exercised  some  influence. 

From  the  large  number  of  eminent  botanists  of  our  own  century,  which  matured 
;  physiology  of  plants,  we  may  mention,  beside  those  already  noticed,  the  follow- 
::  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine  Pierre  de  Lamarck  (1744-1829),  the  predecessor  of 
arles  Darwin  and  during  his  life  derided  as  a  fool,  and  Gothe,  who  may  also  be 
mted  amon^;  Darwin's  predecessors:  David  Heinrich  Hoppe  (1760-1846),  first  an 
3thecary,  then  a  physician,  who  with  E.  Wilh.  Martius  (1756-1849),  professor  in 
lanj^en  (father  of  the  famous  South  American  traveller  and  botanist  C.  Ph.  von 
irtius,  1794-1868,  in  Munich)  and  Stallknecht.  all  three  at  that  time  apothecury'» 
istants  in  Re^ensbur^,  founded  in  1790  the  "  Botanische  Gesellschaft"  and  tlie 
rnal  '*  Flora";  the  famous  Heinrich  Adolph  Schrader  (1756-1836)  in  Gottinjren 
i  the  equally  eminent  Heinr.  Friedr.  Link  (1769-1851),  in  Berlin;  Christ.  Gottfr. 
es  von  Esenbeck  (born  1776)  in  Bresliiu,  and  his  brother  Th.  Friedr.  Ludwip 
87-1837),  both  from  Reichenberg  near  Erbach ;  Heinr.  Gottl.  Ludw.  Reichenbnch 
9:1-1879)  in  Dresden;  Wilh.  Dan.  Jos.  Koch  (1771-1849)  of  Kusel  in  the  Palat- 
,te;  Phil.  Bruch  (1781-1846),  the  apothecary  of  Zweibriicken  and  professor  in 
angen,  who  displayed  numerous  accomplishments,  and  the  brothers  Fr.  W.  and 
H.  Schultz  (Bipontinus);  G.  Wilh.  Bischoff ;  Hugo  von  Mohl ;  Unger;  Hermann 
lacht;  G.  F.  W.  Meyer;  Alexander  Braun  (1805-1877),  professor  in  Giessen  and 
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Berlin;  Jaome  and  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire;  Benj.  D^lessert;  Sir  Jos.  Banks  (1743- 
1820),  famous  as  a  companion  of  Cook  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London; 
John  Hill  (fl.  1760);  James  Edward  Smith  (175»-1828);  Robert  Brown  (1773-1858), 
one  of  oar  greatest  investigators  of  plants,  who  demonstrated  the  nucleus  of  cells  and 
the  process  of  fructification  by  the  transfer  of  pollen  to  the  ovule;  the  equally  emi- 
nent John  Lindley  (179^-1866);  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  (1785-1865),  regiof 
professor  of  botany  in  Glasgow;  John  Claudius  Loudon  (1783-1843);  finally  Aylmer 
Bourke  Lambert  (fl.  1822),  Vice-President  of  the  Linnaian  Society  of  London,  and 
the  Spaniard  Hippol.  Ruiz,  who  rendered  valuable  service  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  of  cinchona  etc. 

[To  these  we  may  add  the  following  American  botanists:  Gotthilf  Heinrick 
Ernst  Muhlenberg  (1753-1815);  Dr.  Benj.  Smith  Barton  (1766-1815),  professor  of 
botany  and  natural  history  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  nephew  Dr.  Williioi 
P.  C.  Barton  (died  1855),  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvinis; 
Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  (born  1787);  Stephen  Elliott  (1771-1830);  Amos  Eaton  (1776- 
1842);  Dr.  William  Darlington  (1782-1863,  Darlinglonia  Californica);  Dr.  Lewis  C. 
Beck  (1798-1853);  Dr.  David  Hosack  (1769-1835),  professor  of  botany  in  Columbia 
College  and  founder  (1811)  of  the  first  botanical  garden  in  the  United  States;  Thomu 
Nuttall  (1786-1859),  an  Englishman,  curator  and  lecturer  at  the  botanical  garden  of 
Harvard  College  from  1822  to  1828;  Dr.  John  Torrey  (1798-1873),  professor  of 
botany  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History;  Dr.  Asa  Gray  (1810-1888)  etc.     H.] 

As  regards  the  modern   microscopic  investigation  of  fungi  we  must  mention: 
Bassi  and  Balasma  (silkworm  fungus,  Botrytis  Bassiana,  1835);  Schoenlein  (achorion 
of  favus,  produced  experimentally  by  Rcmak);   Eichstadt  in  Greifswald  (fungus  of 
herpes  tondens  and  pityriasis  versicolor);   Goodsir  (sarcina  ventriculi,  1850);   Eeber 
(fungus  of  vaccine  virus,  1854);    Pollender  (saw  in   1855  the  bacilli  of  malignant 
pustule  for  the  first  time,  but  proved  by  inoculation  their  connexion  with  the  etiology 
of  the  disease  in  the  year  1863);  Davaine  (preventive  inoculation,  still  very  question- 
able);  Basch  (fungus  of  dysentery) ;  Klob,  Pacini,  Strahler  (supposed  cholera  fungus): 
Obermeyer  (spirochate  of  recurrent  fever);    Koch    (bacillus   tuberculoseos,  M*S2, 
cholera  fungus  1885,  etc.);    Bollinger  and  Israel  (Actinomyces  hominis  et  boTis  ^): 
Audouin  (fungus  in  area  Celsi);  Tommasi-Crudeli  and   Klebs  (intermittent  fever): 
Xeisser  (gonorrhoea);    E.  Klebs  (microsporon  septicum) ;   L.  I^tzerich  (diphtberit); 
Traube   (vesical  catarrh);    Fehleisen   (erysipelas);    Klebs  (pneumonicoccus  in  the 
corpse,  1875) ;   Leyden  (the  same  withdrawn  from  the  lungs  of  the  living  patient  bj 
means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe) ;    Franz  Ziehl  (the  same  in  sputum) ;    Frtedlaender 
(the  same  in  the  air);    Pagenstecher  and  A.  Pfeifier  in  Wiesbaden  (inoculatioo  of 
lopra,  tubercle  bacillus,  1883)  etc. 

[In  this  connexion  the  excellent  dissertation  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  (1798-18>^' 
"On  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Malarious  and  Epidemic  Fevers"  (1849),  and  tl»* 
valuable  papers  of  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.  on  the  micrococcus  of  gonorrlw 
pus,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Historically  too  the  papers  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury  <* 
tho  contagium  of  various  infectious  diseases  are  likewise  of  interest.     H.] 

In  more  recent  times  (1808)   K.  Hallier,  professor  in  Jena  (born  io 

L.  The  fungus  of  actinomycosis  seems  to  have  been  first  demonstrated  In  thlscouDttJ 
by  Prof.  James  Law,  a  veterinarian  of  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  in  1883,  and  Prof.  W.T- 
IJelfield  of  (Chicago  in  the  same  year.  The  fn*st  two  ca.ses  of  this  disease  Intbe 
human  subject  detected  in  the  U.  S.  were  presented  to  the  <'hicago  Medical  Socktj« 
Dec.  15,  1884,  by  Dr.  John  B.  MurjOiy,  who  singularly  enough  had  obserred  both- 
The  acx^uracy  of  his  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  Drs.  Belfield  and  Fenger.  W 
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am  burg  in  1831,  at  first  a  gardener)  excited  great  attention  in  medical 
rcles  by  bis  investigations  of  microscopic  fungi  and  their  development, 
id  particular!}'  by  the  application  of  his  results  to  the  etiology  of  epi- 
5m ic  diseases.  These  fungi,  as  early  as  the  forties  of  the  present  century^ 
2re  raised,  as  already  mentioned,  to  etiological  importance  in  the  depart- 
ent  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  El.  Magnus  Fries  (1794-1878)  and  Karl 
dolph  Agardh,  both  in  Lund,  Chr.  G.  Ehrenberg'  (1795-1876)  of 
elitzsch,  from  1826  professor  in  Berlin,  the  Leeuwenhoeck  of  the  19th 
ntury,  and  particularly  Louis  Pasteur  (born  1822),'  with  others  before 
m,  had  occupied  themselves  with  this  subject.  Henle  too,  as  early  as 
140,  gave  a  praiseworthy  impulse  to  the  revival  of  the  idea  of  a  contagium 
limatum.  Hallier's  doctrine,  like  everything  new  in  the  present  day,  at 
ice  obtained  numerous  enthusiastic  followers,  including  the  surgeon 
liter,  who  even  rated  the  fungi  systematically.  But  it  also  met  some 
iet  opponents,  among  whom  was  the  famous  mycologist  Prof.  Herm. 
3fmann  in  Giessen,  who  as  earl}'  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  made 
^estigations  in  the  same  direction.  The  influence  which  this  fungus- 
eory  attained  temporarily  in  therapeutics,  medical,  surgical  and  obstet- 
•al,  is  well  known. 

The  teachings  of  HalHer  that  the  one-celled  microscopic  forms  of  funp  (cocci) 
re  merely  stadia  of  development  of  higher  forms,  and  that  certain  forms  of  these 

Ehrenberg  held  firmly  to  the  animal  nature  of  microscopic  organisms. 

His  inoculations  for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia  are  exciting  much  attention, 
but  still  require  longer  trial  at  the  hands  of  other  experimenters.  In  April  1866, 
according  to  Pasteur's  own  statement,  he  had  inoculated  688  persons  bitten  by 
rabid  dogs,  and  of  these  one  girl  only,  who  was  not  submitted  to  treatment  imtil 
the  36th  day,  suflfered  from  hydrophobia.  Of  38  patients  bitten  by  wolves,  three 
bad  died.  We  know,  however,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  persons  bitten  by 
rabid  animals  ever  become  actually  hydrophobic,  and  the  attack  often  occurs  at 
a  relatively  late  period.  — Pasteur's  inoculations  against  anthrax  seem  to  have 
proved  unsuccessful. 

[This  note  seems  to  the  translator  to  do  scant  justice  to  the  eminent  Frenchman. 
The  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Great 
Britain  In  1887  to  investigate  the  subject  of  M.  Pasteur's  preventive  inoculations 
in  hydrophobia,  and  consisting  of  such  men  as  Sir  James  Paget,  T.  Lauder 
Brunton,  George  Fleming,  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Richard  Quain,  Henry  E.  Roscoe, 
J.  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Victor  Horsley,  endorses  the  claims  of  the  French 
savant  in  the  following  terms:  "The  committee  think  it  therefore  certain  that 
the  inoculations  practised  by  M.  Pasteur  have  prevented  the  occurence  of 
hydrophobia  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  who.  If  they  had  not  been  so  inocul- 
ated, would  have  died  of  that  disease."— The  inoculations  against  anthrax,  when 
performed  with  due  care,  would  also  seem  reasonably  successful. 

Pasteur's  first  inoculation  of  the  human  subject  for  hydrophobia  was  performed 
upon  Joseph  Meister,  July  7-16,  1885.  On  Dec.  21,  1885,  he  began  the  inoculation 
of  four  children  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  for  treatment.  The 
inoculations  were  completed  Jan.  1,  1886,  and  the  children  reached  their  homes 
in  safety  Jan.  14,  1886.  These  were  the  first  inoculations  performed  upon 
natives  of  the  United  States.  In  October  1886  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  of  New 
York  reported  four  apparently  successful  inoculations  performed  by  himself  with 
virus  procured  from  Pasteur's  laboratory.    II.] 
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fuDfci  were  of  patholo^pcal  significance,  were  soccessfully  opposed  by  de  Bmry,  Coba, 
Klebs,  Karsten,  Naegeli  and  others,  who  proved  that  the  cocci  neither  orifdnated  is. 
nor  were  developed  into,  higher  fungi.  HuUier  too  was  the  originator  of  the  cultare 
of  fungi,  though  not  of  "pure  cultures",  which  were  invented  by  Coho.  The  Utter 
defended  the  doctrine  of  specific  kinds  of  bacteria  for  the  different  forms,  while 
Naegeli  denied  this  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  (born  1822),  a  future  rivtl 
of  Darwin  in  regard  to  the  priority  of  the  doctrine  known  as  ^'Darwinism'*, 
and  an  eminent  naturalist,  and  the  persevering  German  botanist  Dr.  Cari 
Hasskarl,*  who,  though  often  disturbed  in  his  life*s-work  by  misfortune, 
calumny  and  ingratitude,  was  finally  repaid  with  complete  success,  by  their 
introduction  (1854)  of  the  Peruvian  cinchona  into  English  and  Dutch 
India,  rendered  to  practical  medicine  a  service  not  even  now  sufflcientlj 
valued.  Without  this  humane  and  characteristically  professional  act  cin 
chona  and  its  preparations,  particularly  under  its  recent  abuse  in  medicine, 
would  have  finally  disappeared  from  our  store  of  drugs. 

If  the  influence  of  botany  upon  medicine  proved  itself  in  many  ways 
a  controlling  one,  though  substantially  external,  that  of  physics,  and  the 
mathematics  associated  therewith,  has  manifestly  become  much  more  pro- 
found, and  has  given  the  ke3'-note  to  medical  science.  This  is  far  more  the 
case  in  our  own  century  than  during  the  17th,  its  predecessor  in  this 
respect,  though  the  19th  century  has  not  produced  any  special  "school**. 
The  latter  fact  is  due  to  the  division  of  the  medicine  of  the  present  day 
into  numerous  distinct  branches,  and  to  its  partition  among  entirely  dis- 
connected laborers,  as  the  result  of  the  immense  mass  of  material  collected 
in  each  department.  Thus  the  connexion  of  the  individual  branches  has 
been  almost  destroyed.  The  influence  of  physics  too  has  not  been  so 
sharply  separated  from  that  of  chemistry  as  was  the  case  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, so  that,  were  such  an  expression  permissible,  we  ought  in  our  day  to 
siHjak  rather  of  a  physico-chemical  school. 

In  conformity  to  the  tendency  of  medicine  in  the  earl}*  years  of  the 
present  century,  the  subjects  of  physics  —  those  of  botan}*,  as  we  hi?e 
seen,  supplied  at  a  later  period  the  impulse  to  the  formation  of  an  tctoal 
school  —  gave  occasion  at  least  for  systematic  and  scientific  €peculitioos 
on  *polarity",  for  a  priori^  instead  of  the  later  inductive,  identification  o( 
physical  and  corporeal  forces  etc.  Acconiingly  physics  has  become  the 
chief  prompter  and  assistant  in  the  flourishing  physico- physiological  exper- 
iments of  the  present  day,  while  Haller,  the  creator  of  modern  experimeotil 
physiology,  conducted  his  experiments  rather  medicall}'.  This  infloeooe 
u|)on  physiology  especially,  showed  itself,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
17th  century  also ;  but  in  our  own  century,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
creased results  of  physical  investigation,  it  has  become  more  important 
Thus  the  laws  of  the  lever  and  of  mechanics  in  general  have  become  the 
physics  or  mechanics  of  the  skeleton,  those  of  hydrodj'namics,  especisUj 

1 .  He  had  been  anticipated  by  F.  W.  Jun^huhn  (1858). 
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te  laws  of  unduUtioDs,  have  become  the  physics  of  the  circalation,  those 
'  filtration,  of  end-  and  ex  osmosis,  explain  the  ph3'sics  of  secretion  and 
)sorption,  the  doctrines  of  the  diffusion  of  gaseous  bodies  and  their 
)Sorption  b}'  fluids  are  applied  in  explanation  of  respiration,  the  laws  of 
;oustics  become  the  physics  of  speech  and  hearing,  those  of  optics,  the 
lysics  of  sight  etc.  The  subject  of  electricity  has  gained  the  greatest 
fluence  over  nervous  ph3'siology,  and  nervous  physics  has  become,  as  we 
low,  a  distinct  specialty  of  physiology.  In  fact  even  mental  activity 
>wadays  is  on  the  road  to  becoming  transformed  into  a  cerebral  physics, 
f  course  in  ali  these  investigations  the  metaphysical  forces,  whose  ac- 
ptance  at  the  present  day  is  still  a  logical  necessity,  continue  disre- 
irded,  and  only  the  komme  machine,  wlio  is  subject  to  these  researches,  is 
vestigated,  though  modern  materialism  believes  that  it  has  already 
tained  a  contrary  result.  In  practice  too  electricity  has  gained  new 
terest.  That  our  whole  physical  diagnosis  is  founded  upon  physics,  is 
:pressed  in  its  ver}'  name.  The  role  which  the  mechanical  and  physical 
*quisitions  of  our  time  are  to  play  in  (pathology  and)  therapeutics,  is 
>wever,  3et  in  its  rudiments,  and  it  seems  as  though  they  would  call  into 
dng  an  actual  iatro-mechanical  school.  How  far  physics  has  become  a 
anch  of  medicine  may  be  judged,  among  other  things,  from  the  fact  that 
ere  are  to-day  special  text-books  on  medical  physics,  and  that  the  ther- 
ometer  is  used  every  da}'  in  one  single  large  hospital  more  frequently 
an  in  many  of  our  meteorological  stations  taken  together. 

Amont;  the  numerous  physicists  of  the  present  century  we  may  mention :  Chladni 
r56-1827)  of  Wittenberg,  the  founder  of  acoustics  and  the  first  to  give  an  explana- 
n  of  meteorolites;  Seebeck  (1770-18.31),  who  discovered  thermo-electricity  and 
toptic  figures,  and  was  also  the  first  to  give  a  method  for  the  testing  of  color- 
ndness  by  means  of  colored  wool ;  Jos.  von  Fraunhofer*  (1787-1826)  in  Munich,  a 
nous  optician  and  technologist;  Reichenbach  (1772-1826),  an  optician;  Martin 
im  (1792-1872),  electricity  (his  investigations  first  appeared  in  the  famous  "Anna- 
i"  of  Christian  Poggendorf) ;  Sominering,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph; 
exander  von  Hnmboldt;  Julius  Rob.  Mayer  (1814-1878),  the  son  of  an  apothecary, 
perior  surgeon  and  city  physician  in  Heilbronn,  and  a  kindred  spirit  with  Coper- 
;u8,  Kepler,  Newton  etc.  He  originated  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  though  his 
ority  in  the  matter  was  contested  for  some  time  b.y  the  Englishman  James  Prescott 
ule,  a  brewer  of  Manchester,  and  eclipsed  by  Helmholtz  (law  of  the  conservation  of 
ce);  Rud.  Clausius  (born  1822)  in  Bonn,  mechanical  theory  of  heat;  G.  A.  Hirn 
MAhlhausen  in  Alsace  and  others.  Joh.  Miiller  of  Kassel  (1809-1875),  professor 
Freiburg,  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  physicist,  and  particularly  by  his  edition 
the  text-book  of  Pouillet;  Kirchhoff,  immortalized  by  his  invention  (in  conjunction 
ih  Bunsen)  of  the  spectral  analysis  (1860);  Phil.  Reis  (died  1864),  an  elementary 
.cher  in  Friedrichsdorf  near  Homburg,  the  telephone  (improved  by  Graham  Bell  in 


"Tlie  Grcrman  Newton",  born  in  Stvaubing,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  immortality 
by  his  own  powers,  from  the  lowest  position  and  in  spite  of  the  deepest  poverty 
and  want.  "Fraunhofer  lines"  of  the  spectrum,  inventor  of  a  glass  unsurpassed 
for  optical  purposes,  invetitor  and  improver  of  the  achromatic  microscope,  of  the 
astronomical  telescope  with  large  objectives,  of  the  heliometer,  the  circular 
micrometer  etc. 
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1875) ;  Thomas  Alva  Edison  (born  1847),  electric  light,  phonograph  etc.;  Graham 
Bell,  photophone,  1880;  H.  W.  Dove  (1803-1879)  of  Liegnitz,  professor  in  Berlin, 
the  founder  of  meteorology  and  climatology ;  J.  B.  Listing,  professor  in  Gottingfn 
(1803-188H),  physiological  optics ;  Rutherford,  inventor  of  the  maximum  tod 
minimum  thermometer;  Wollaston  (1766-1828),  stereoscopic  vision;  Leslie  (1766- 
1839),  differential  thermometer,  hygrometer;  Daniell  (1790-1845),  constant  cnmnt 
condensing  hygrometer;  Michael  Faraday  (born  1794),  electricity  by  induction: 
Grove,  constant  current  through  zinc  and  platinum  plates;  Hans  Christ.  Oen'ted 
(1777-1851),  discoverer  of  electro-magnetism;  Zamboni  (1776-1846),  dry  electric 
piles;  Francesconi,  falling  bodies,  velocity  of  light  etc.  —  Laplace  (1752-183:1); 
Urbain  J.  Jos.  Leverrier  (1811-1877),  who  foretold  the  position  of  the  planet  Neptune, 
which  Galle  in  Berlin  then  discovered  ;  Ampdre  (1775-1847),  discovered  the  electro- 
dynamical  phenomena,  Amperian  theory;  Malus  (1775-1812),  discoverer  of  the 
polarization  of  light  (1808);  Dulong  (1785-1838)  and  Alex.  Thferfese  Petit  (ITHl- 
1820)  together  brought  forward  in  1819  the  law  of  specific  heat;  M.  H.  Dutrocltet 
(1776-1847),  endosmosis  and  exosroosis ;  Fresnel  (1788-1827),  undulatory  theoiy  of 
light;  Fran90is  Arago  (1786-1863)  discovered  rotatory  magnetism  and  wrote  on 
light,  sound  etc.;  Jos.  Nic^phore  Niepce  (1785-1833)  discovered  (1814)  a  process  for 
preparing  the  photographic  pictures  which  bear  the  name  of  the  following  scieDtJFt; 
Daguerre  (1788-1851)  improved  in  1839  the  process  known  as  daguerreotyping:  W. 
H.  Fox  Talbot  (died  1877)  discovered  in  1840  the  process  of  photography,  wbicli 
finds  such  various  applications  in  anatomy,  surgery  etc.,  and  is  likely  to  take  the 
place  of  other  methods  of  artistic  reproduction.^  Savart  (1791-1841),  an  eminent 
student  of  acoustics;  Horace  Bened.  de  Saussure  (1740-1799),  hygrometer; 
Theodore  de  Saussure  (1767-1845),  meteorology;  John  Tyndall  (bom  1820).  i 
famous  meteorologist  and  student  of  acoustics,  mechanical  theory  of  heat ;  Lambert 
Adolphe  Jacques  Quetelet  (1796-1873)  of  Brussels  exercised  a  decisive  influenct 
upon  our  modern  science  of  statistics  by  his  calculation  of  probabilities,  throu^li 
which  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  medical  art  exercised  very  little  influence 
upon  mortality,  and  that  this  influence,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  bad ;  Raoul  Pictet  of 
Geneva  in  1877  exhibited  oxygen  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  thus  confirming  tb« 
mechanical  theory  of  heat,  while  Cailletet  in  Paris  produced  liquid  air  and  nitrof^en. 
The  share  in  the  extension,  and  the  partially  new  construction  of  the 
medical  department  of  hygiene  assumed  recently  —  at  the  insUince  of  the 
French  —  by  physics  or  meteorology  and  the  natural  sciences  in  generaly 
is  to  be  welcomed  as  highly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  they  must  supply  io 
this  department  the  actual  foundations  for  medical  thought,  and  will  not 
devote  themselves  to.  short-lived  theories  of  etiology,  and  therapeutics. 
The  champion  of  this  accessory  branch  of  medicine  to-day  is  the  worthy 
physician,  chemist,  pharmaceutist  and  recent  hygienist,  Max  von  PetteB- 
kofer  of  Munich,  who  by  his  spirited  advocacy  has  brought  into  honor  and 
zealous  exercise  this  practical  and  promising  department  of  the  tremtment 
of  the  body-politic,  instead  of  that  treatment  of  individuals,  which,  fh>iD 
a  remote  antiquit}*,  has  been  in  many  respects,  alas,  so  deceptive,  and  in 
spite  of  constant  and  great  changes  has  always  afforded  so  little  benefit 
This  he  accomplished  too,  although  the  earlier  impnlse  given  by  the 
excellent  pharmacologist  and  medical  statistician  Fr.  Oesterlen  (died  1877) 

1.  The  first  photofi^raphlc  portrait  from  life  was  taken  by  Prof.  John  W.  Drtpw 
(1811-1882),  of  the  University  of  New  York,  in  1839.    (H.) 
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ad  remained  without  any  considerable  effect.     In  the  actual  support  of 
lis  branch 

Chemistry  also  has  a  share.  This  science,  which  heretofore  has  gone 
}  work  almost  exclusively  by  analysis,  has  recently  employed  also  the 
rnthetic  method,  so  important  in  the  preparation  of  alkaloids  fpr  use  in 
edicine.  The  absolutely  astonishing  achievements  of  chemistry,  which, 
I  union  with  those  of  physics  and  mechanics,  have  given  to  our  life  of  to- 
ly,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  an  earlier  period,  an  entirely  altered 
)pearance,  likewise  render  its  influence  upon  the  development  of  general 
edicine  more  prominent  than  is  the  ease  with  any  other  branch  of  the 
itural  sciences.  And  this  influence  has  been  for  the  most  part  good, 
nee,  of  all  the  accessory*  sciences,  chemistry  has  supplied  the  greatest 
)undancc  of  valuable  material,  physiological,  pathological  and  thera- 
mtic,  as  the  result  of  the  unexpectedly  rapid  advances  of  organic  chem- 
tr}'  created  chiefly  by  the  Germans.  From  the  latter  science  physio- 
gical  and  pathological  or  medical  chemistry  have  been  constructed  a& 
>ecial  branches. 

The  influence  of  chemical  doctrines  upon  the  theoretical  constitution 
medicine  showed  itself  in  the  doctrine  of  "  erases  ",  in  its  day  so  wide 
read  and  evanescent,  and  above  all  in  numerous  minor  hypotheses  in 
thology  and  pharmacodynamics  etc.,  which  for  the  most  part  appear  as 
^nious  as  fleeting.  Most  profound,  however,  was  the  influence  of 
emistry  upon  the  development  of  physiology,  and  especially  upon  the 
etrines  of  the  changes  of  matter  and  of  nutrition  (or  dietetics). 

In  the  last  two  branches  chemistry  also  introduced  much  one  sidedness.  Thus, 
lead  of  the  earlier  and  natural  methods  of  nutrition,  there  often  appears  at  the 
jsent  da}* — and  this  theory  in  fact  penetrates  to  the  masses  —  a  theoretic  and 
^mical  nutrition,  in  which  the  self-acting  and  self-adjusting  organism,  the  "  internal 
jmist"  of  Paracelsus,  is  often  disregarded,  and  considered  a  lifeless  retort,  though 
certainly  selects^  while  the  retort  simply  obeys  chemical  laws.  To  adduce  a  few 
iroples:  we  mention  merely  the  theoretical  feeding  of  the  scrofulous  and  consump- 
;  with  "  nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous  food  ",  which,  however,  in  practice  acarcel}'^ 
tr  half  attains  its  object,  for  the  diseased  organism  does  not  assimilate  this  food  at 
;  the  famous  *' potato-blood  "  of  the  Irish,  i.e.  the  consideration  of  the  mental 
ainments  of  the  people  from  the  stand-point  of  their  food,  without  reflecting  that 
86  attainments  were  the  same  before  they  used  potatoes  as  food,  and  when,  there- 
e,  they  could  not  maintain  a  "carbonaceous  brain";  the  Liebig's  children's 
d,  which,  though  properly  constructed  chemically',  still  remains  mostly  without 
alts,  because  its  correctly  selected  constituents  are  incorporated  into  the  organism 
ler  a  form  different  from  that  in  which  they  exist  in  mother's  milk;  the  introduc- 
1  of  pepsin  into  the  supposed  retort  of  the  stomach,  which  does  not,  however,  give 

desired  reaction  because  the  organ  of  the  stomach  is  concerned  in  the  matter  etc. 

Pathology  too  is  frequently  ruled  by  ehemico- physiological  and  chemico- 
:hological  views.  In  like  manner  diagnosis  and  therapeutics  receive 
ny  acquisitions  and  much  aid  from  chemistry,  therapeutics  especially' 
ough  the  exhibition  of  purely  chemical  remedies,  chiefly  the  alkaloids, 
lugh  undoubtedly  b}*  means  of  the  latter  a  treatment  has  been  at  times 
54 
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iuslituU^d  iUliuU  more  nearly  U\  t^xicolog}*  tbati  to  therapocitiest  pr 
Toxicology  too,  on  its  side,  lias  been  greatly  udvaneed  by  chemtitit. 
By  thu  ninnen^ns  discoveries  in  tlie  department  of  chemistn;,'  »«  well  aiit 
the  other  natural  sciences  and  in  technics,  a  large  nomljer  of 
**  fashionable  remedies  *'  have  alao  been  prodnced,  to  the  injury  of 
penties  in  the  eyes  of  both  physicians  and  larty, 

Amoriic  the  chemists,  I  he  French  were  especiallv  pro  mi  tit' nt  in  ihi;  U-;;»ni 
the  century,  bui;  wert*  speediljr  compullfld^  pupilciilarly  iti  or^imlc  eheiwintry.  to  tf 
the  pr*?rerlejic<?  to  r*»pr(?s<*Httttivi*8  of  the  Cieriniin   penple.      Arnun^   th»t    nu 
emiuent  eho mists  whom  our  cejiniry   haa  furtiiiilied  we  Ur'mn  forwarti  ihf  fiilj 
Count  CUinie  Louis  BertliolJet  l  l7i'H-lHi»2l  cif  Tntloirt?  in  Stt%'oy.  lit  the  iiista»c 
wcil-ktiowti    Dn   Tronchin   nppoirirpd   nrcJinary  phv*teinn   of  the   Ihikt  of  i 
senator  nnd  peer  of  Prance.  t.«spL<ctiilly  meritorious  for  his  demonstrmtion  tliAt  it  t 
not  oxygen  alotie  which  could  form  Rcidi^,  as  wi^ll  as  for  thf»  fact  that  ho  rt«rb^  I 
doctrine  uf  affinity.     He  founded  in  Arcueih  after  the  model  of  the  Ualian  mcmdmn 
of  the  Ifith  and  17th  centuries,  a  private  academy,  to  which  bekmicfui  G»y  \*n 
(I7TH-1H50;  volumetric  theory),   the   fatnouM    Louis  Jncqnea  Theiinrd    flTTT^H 
Alex,   von   Iliimholdt,    ColIet-DcAcotils,    Laplace,    Bioi,    th#*  great    ^ 
.Tohann  Jhc,  B»*rxelius  (1770-18I>*:  animal  cheenistry,  doctrine  of  chetn 
a  more  precise  determination  of  the  atomic  weights  and  of  the  atomic  thflmfl 
and  Dulong;  Louts  Nic.  Vaucjnehn  ( t7<>.VlH2S>)i  the  dittco*er*r  of  numeroitH  ir 
and  orgAnic   comhinations   and    suhstancen;    Chaptixl   <  17ii*V-lf^32),   eminrnt  as] 
ttirriouUural  chemist,  like  J.  B.  BoutiuiniEauli  (born  l^Oti);  im   l#outa  Protjwt  [iTt 
\m<i\;  J.  BapL  Du-nas  (180D*18S4}  of  AUtu  (Gftrd),  from  liii  2Ut  ycmr  a  trsebr 
chemiHtry  in   Paris,  who  investigated  espectally  the  Hlkaloidn;  Jos.  Fellifti^ 

[1812),  who  with  Caveniou  ll7yi*-l.s77Mli»covered   quinine  in  the  year  1K20^ 
(1802-1878).  the  discoverer  of  bromine,  well  known  Hiuoni:  ns  by  S' 

ri>f  h)3  texl-book;  Victor  tte)£nauft  (meihyJchluroform^  1S4(I.  anil  niun-i 
two  anit^stheticH  simitar  to  chloroform);  Midi.  Euir,  Chevreoil,  menit>er  of  the  Ac 
(born  l7Hti,  still  living  in  Angers} ;   Majrendie;    Jos.  Mritlh,  ItonavenL  UrfilAl 
tA52)i  the  loxicolo^tcal  investigator  ho  emiuent  in  tnedicifte,  and  othera.     Aaronf  i! 
Gnrraans:   Karl  Aug,  Hoffmann  (17(H>*18;^2),   an  analyst  i»f  many   mineral  w%\P 
Jeremins  Benj,  Richter  i  17(12- 1R07),  founder  of  ^in-chiaroeiry  ;  Adolph  Ferd,  (t*%k 
U77.VIHL'*),  /.oochemist  in  ibe  iinivrrsiiy  hospital  at  Hallr  ;  .lob    Woh'i*.  l>orl| 
(1780-18491  in  Jena,  the  dijtcoverer  of  plaiinum  black,  promoter  of  ih#  thoo 

vlermentation,  of  (he  analyses  of  mineral   waters  etc. .    Pried.  Wilh.  Adam  • 
(178.VIM1 ).  an  apothecary  in  Emheck  and  then  in   Ifamcln.  diacovc/^^r  of  1 
ortfanio  Imse  of  morphium  (1H04.  not  pnbli!shcd  until  ]H16);  Fran/,  von  htner  HTt 
1823),  wlio  prepared  (1H03)  anhydrous  prnafiic  acid;  Christ.  Oottfr.  (imiiliii^  pti 
in  TOhtngen  ItoxieolojEy),  and  Ltsopold  Oraelin  (1789-|H5:;i.  proft^s^r  in  IMt 
etnineut  for  many  labors  in  phyf^iological  chemiatr}^;  Carl  finstiiv  Btiichof(l 
in   Bonn,  numerous  analyses  of  mineral   waters;    C  O,  MitechrrHrh  ilTtH-l 
Berlin,   a  famous  pharmaco-chemi*!  (isomorphism) ;   Ileinrich  Ro»r   ^IT5^| 
Berlin,  eminent  an  a  perrentcr  of  org:anic  anatyiis',  Reinhold  von  Reicbenba^ 

1.  In  cbomiilry  too  m^  have  recently  Iw^j^n  to  dUllnguUh  betwevii  **iiiodciii''  tM»Jl 

aensii  of  phUosophica)  and  f^pocnlntive)  and  **ola*<«tlcar' <Le.  de|^li4lQ|  < 
obanrvalion)  chemistry.     HeprciienlAllveg  of  the  former.  nr^.^iii.Ui.t'  i^  41 
Hiiu,  are :  I>nina«,  Aug.  I>aurciU(T807-l«.'.:Vi  of  Ja  Folic  near  i 
a8lC-J8.Vl)of  StrassUurg,  a  pupU  of  Llohjg.    'Flie  chtsuiUL^  w,^^ .. . ,. »  »^.>w^ 
Bcrjcclius^Ltcblg  are  ri^prttsentatlve?i  of  "  claailcal  chemlatry 
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587  in  Graz),  chemist;  Karl  von  Reicbenbach  (1788-18(59),  inventot  of  the  *'0d'\  a 
retended  natural  force,  and  discoverer  of  paraffin,  creasote  etc. ;  Friedr.  Stromeyer 
L778~18H5),  a  famouA  chemist  in  Gottingen;  the  fireatest  of  German  chemists  Justus 
on  Liebig  (1803-1873),  who  marics  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  chemistry  bj  his 
oproveraent  of  instruction  (he  was  the  founder  of  university  laboratories,  while  up 
)  this  time  individual  teachers  merely  gave  instruction  in  private  laboratories),  of 
-ganic  analysis,  agricultural  chemistry,  physiological  chemistry  etc. ;  Christian 
riedr;  Schoenbein  (1799-1868)  in  Basel,  discoverer  of  ozone,  gun-cotton,  collodion 
c,  a  man  as  simple  in  his  life  as  he  was  eminent  in  his  science;  Phil.  Lorenz 
eiger  (1785-1836);  Friedr.  Ad.  Aug.  Struve  (1781-1840),  artificial  mineral  water; 
jh.  Andr.  Buchner  (1783-1852)  in  Munich;  Tragendorf  in  Dorpat;  F.  L.  VVinckler; 
m.  Osann  (1787-1842)  in  Berlin;  Fr.  Mohr,  commentary  on  the  Prussian  pharma- 
)poeia;  Friedr.  Wohler  (1800-1882)  of  Eschenheim  near  Frankfort,  a  pupil  of  Ber- 
jlius,  professor  in  Gdttingen  (the  first  synthetic  preparation  of  an  orgamc  body,  viz. 
*ea;  investigation  of  substances  under  high  pressure  and  low  temperature;  liquid 
id  solid  carbonic  acid  etc.),  and  Rob.  Wilh.  Bunsen  (born  1811),  both  equally  im- 
)rtant  in  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry^;  the  eminent  physiological  chemists 
.  G.  Lehmann  in  Leipzig,  E.  C.  F.  von  Gorup-Besanez  in  Erlangen,  Jos.  Scheerer  in 
iirzburg,  Jul.  Eug.  Schlossberger  in  Tubingen,  Carl  Schmidt  in  Dorpat,  Rochleder 
lied  1874)  in  Vienna.  Friedr.  Schodler  (meritorious  for  his  diffusion  of  scientific  and 
lemical  infornatioR  in  our  intermediate  schools,  died  1884,  aet.  71)  in  Worms  and 
en  in  Mayenee,  Voit,  Pettenkofer  in  Munich;  Neubauer  in  Wiesbaden  (died  1879, 
-inary  investigation);  Dupr^  and  Selmi  (1866  and  1873,  alkaloids  of  dead  bodies, 
x>maines);  Hermann  Kolbe  (1818-1884;  salicylic  acid),  an  opponent  of  the  type 
eory  of  Ch.  Trfed.  Gerhardt  (1H16-185H)  and  his  assistant  Laurent,  and  of  the  so- 
.lled  structural  chemistry.  A  Niemann  in  Gosler  (cocaine,  1860);  Merck  in  Darm- 
adt  (preparation  of  numerous  vegetable  poisons)  and  many  others.  One  of  our 
ost  important  physiological  chemists  was  G.  J.  Mulder  (1803-1880)  in  Utrecht,  who 
ndered  eminent  service  in  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  the  protein  bodies,  and 
imonstrated  their  identity  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Among  the 
iglish  the  following  chemists  distinguished  themselves:  John  Dalton  (1766-1844), 
under  of  the  atomic  theory,  who  also  in  1794  described  the  first  case  of  color-blind- 
ss  (in  himself),  though  the  condition  was  also  known  to  Jas.  Huddart  in  1777. 
•om  Daltos  this  condition  is  known  as  **Daltonism".  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1788- 
29),  the  founder  of  agricultural  chemistry,  of  electro-chemistry,  discoverer  of  the 
etals  of  the  alkalis,  [of  the  intoxicating  properties  of  nitrous  oxide,  inventor  of  the 
lafety  lamp"  etc.];  Faraday.  (1791-1 H67) ;  James  Marsh  (1789-1846),  xMarsh's  test 
r  arsenions  acid  (1836);  Thomas  Graham  (1805-1869),  [discoverer  of  the  law  of 
QTusion  of  gases  (18^14)];  Avogadro  (molecular  theory,  1811 ;  a  molecule  is  the  most 
inute  part  of  a  chemical  body,  in  contradistinction  to  the  atom,  the  most  minute 
,rt  of  matter  in  general) ;  James  Young  (1811-1883),  the  chemistry  and  industrial 
es  of  coal,  first  illumination  of  London  with  gas,  1810,  etc.  The  various  elements 
re  discovered:  iodine  by  Courtois,  1812;  chromium  by  Vauquelin  ;  bromine  by 
ilard  ;  cadmium  by  Stromeyer;  boron  by  Gay  Lussac;  lithium  by  Arfvedson  ; 
Icinm,  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium  and  strontium  by  Sir  H.  Davy;  selenium, 
icium,  thorium,  barium  by  Berzelius  ;  aluminium  and  beryllium  by  Wohler;  ca'sium 
d  rubidium  by  Bunsen  etc.  Ladenburg  in  1886-87  first  prepared  an  artificial 
niin  synthetically,  and  this  first  production  of  a  vegetable  product  by  synthesis  is 
the  most  extended  significance  (in  medicine  also),  since  the  way  is  thus  opened  for 
■ther  advances,  and  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  carbo-hydrates  and  albumin-  • 
i9  is  taken  away  from  vegetables,  though  F.  Ctihn  at  the  Berlin  convention  ef 
laturforscher  "  had  just  declared  this  department  as  yet  closed  against  science. 
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Zoology  too  worked  hapiiil)'  m  aid  of  metUcinc,  ComprnTiitive  an 
oray,  founded  scientifit^ally  by  (Tuvicr,  furnislied  some  important  revi 
tion»«  It  even  exercised  some  influence  xi\Hm  the  mecJieal  theoriei! 
natural' philosophical  physicians,  e.  g,  upon  C.  Rich.  Holfn^arm's  ao  caJI( 
"Ideal  pathology",  which  was  in  fact  a  pathology  of  comparative  atialoia 
ZtMilojS^V  pRUKT,  however,  was  of  great  at) vantage  to  the  liislury  of  di?\ 
opmeut.  The  natural  history  and  history  of  development  of  human  | 
asitcs  rode  to  a  clearness  and  conipleteness  heretofore  sought  in  vmn^  i 
the  jiathology,  and  in  many  ways  even  the  thenipi»utie  prrKn^dtn- 
physician  were  thereby  advanced.  Tlie  disrussion  of  jwira^^ttcH,  v. 
specially  renewed  about  the  close  of  the  thirties,  and  particularly  the 
cushion  relative  to  acaljies.  wai^  undoubt-edly  the  occasion  for  the  expoalli 
of  a  special  theory  of  parasitism  in  diseases, 

I  WicliiriHnr>*«  doctriiie  of  the  coniniriou  liy  means  of  iKfr  il^jh-mtle  U^d  imWtn  if 
forgetful  lit' ss,  and  even  Sch^nlein  *ntd:  "Whether  an  iteh  mite  h  pfcsrnt  tn  hn 
scttbiea  is  to  this  hour  |>robleinHtieitl  "  M  (»Hlrs.  un  M}>otlieefif>  iii  thr  H«<pi|iitl 
Si.  Lr»uis  ill  Piirth,  ha<l  made  fiillaciouft  &liit<*mentis,  hut  wns  tinmiijikcd  and 
be  H1I  iiii|M>Hrijr  by  FranrolM  Viric*'iit  Hn!i|iHtl  i JTi*t-tftTH)  Ut'nucel  i«  IKM  , 
the  method  of  flriditi}:  the  ilch-mite  commonly  emjilojcd  by  the  eonmncm 
Cor«iicR,  biit  Ileliru  wa«  the  firnt  ro  detVtid  wiirehervodly  the  dt>f*trine  o(  Wic 
Eichgiedi.  proff'Bftor  in  Cireifswfild,  thoroughly  Btudied  the  bnrrnw^  of  the  mile  i 
Kr.'imer  in  1847  d(?tT>onatnit4:^d  the  iiinle  ftnttiml 

Among  otliers  the  following  />)ologiats  and  physicmns  msuie  (hel 
selves  of  service  in  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  tbt*  aniiDal  pflU 
dites  of  man  : 

The  famous  Oken;  Rich&rd  Owen  (born  1H04)  of  London  discovered  tlirlrkbiiA 
whil^  Zenker  in  KrUnjjeu  in  lH*iUHijceeeded  in  e8lfthH»ibiiitf  iu  ^>Hfh»  1 
ptithoizcneiiis  ntid  dln^noNis  in  mun.     The  phystcian  Bup|>ri*i'hl  in  I 
enrhei^t  U»  dvNcribe  totd  }£i\e  H  immi'  (o  ibff  diseHge  trichitiociu  ^    [ill  '■ 
th»  nnturnl  bitilory  of  the  tttchinii  wo*  ciirefully  investi^ftti^  by  Pioi 
in  1M64,  and  the  Hrsi  casfH  of  trie  biiio^is.  di»^no«()C8t«*d  »s  Mtfh,  werv  obi#rvftf  9f 
Dr.  Joseph  Sebneltc^r  of  New  York  in  the  sume  ^Tiir;]    Cjirl  Tbeodor  ^'^^^  •'* 
S(el>old  (l8(M'li^S5)  in  Munich  studied  the  naturnl  hi8iorj  and  hintur,^ 
oipnt  of  the  tupeworm,  whose  lurvit?  hud  hi!Gri  alrcnd)*  recoizniitH  h^    '  ^i''-^ 

(I7;ti-17H.1|,  th«  friLMid  of  Linna^iis  and  the  moat  fumou)^  helminth*  '  !••* 

evnlury,  iind  bub^equfntlj  von  (Jriifc  proved  them  the  ciiUKf  of  uerim 
nesn\    Bilhiir3(  (dititomum  hn'malobiiiin);    Dnbini  (iinchjlo»iomuiii  d 
K   WfiiSiier  tocbJnococcui*);     Beneden;    Seeder;     Paul  Grrvais;    C 
|f^^2),  thf?  rao«t  fttiooupi  of  ibo  Frrnch  belminrholoj:i*U»  "* Traits  dr>    i 
de«  maladies  verwrneut«e«",  1860;   Riid.  Wai:?ter  (IH0^-If«64);  abov©  all  tha  li»dite^ 
gablcj  Kriedr.  Rud.  Leuckan  (born  in  Helmutiidtp  l^TAh  n*  fifit  profaakor  ia  Qnm*- 
now  in  l*oipzig,  who  wroti?  a  justly  fifcrnoiin  work  in  two  vohiriies  ati  *'iRi  Pknirt^ 
des  Menschcri  *';  Kiichcniiieiitter,  uttil  others. 

Mineralogy,  of  cour»e,  exercised  the  leoat  inllueuce  upon  tli»  dtrel*^- 
ment  of  medicine ;  nt  moat  the  brnnch  of  erysUUogmplty  Iti  aome  poOiU 
Aided  microscopic  dingnosis. 

Ofgrcut  importance  for  the  scientific,  as  well  as  the  pmiilicftl,  |wrtl*| 
of  medicine,  are  siIbo  the  diaooverios  made  during  the  pnstfenl  n^itiii;  i 
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te  department  of  the  reproductive  arts,  and  the  advances  in  mechanics 
id  technics,  which  have  been  pushed  to  a  height  heretofore  undreamed  of. 

To  point  out  only  a  few  of  these,  we  may  mention  under  the  first  head  the  arts 

litho$;raphy  (invented  by  Aloys  Senefelder,  died  18H4)  and  chromolithography,  of 

guerreotypin);  (183H)  and  photography  (1839),  of  wood-cutting,  which  has  been  so 

;h]y  developed  in  our  day,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  the  expensive  steel  and 

pper  engraving  for  purposes  of  illustration.    In  the  second  category  we  may  notice 

St  of  all  the  improvement  of  the  microscope,  and  in  general  of  the  physical  and 

(chanical  apparatus  employed  in  medicine;  the  pneumatic  boot,  pneumatic  cabinet, 

enoiatic   receivers    and   apparatus,    the   more   useful    industrial   employment  of 

)utchouc,  the  sphygraograph.  physiological,  optical,  chemical  and  surgical  apparatus 

d  instruments,  the  galvanic  cautery,  the  apparatus  and  arrangements  for  the  trans-  ' 

rt  of  the  sick  and  for  the  care  of  tlie  wounded  and  the  diseased  (the  railroad  invented 

Geo.  Stephenson  in  1829,  introduced  into  Germany  in  18H5)  etc.,  and  the  results 

ained  by  their  means.     The  improvements  of  the  microscope  especially  by  the 

pneer  Selli;{ue,  the  two  Chevaliers  (achromatism)  and  Fraunhofer  —  John  Dollond 

'06-1761,  originally  a  silk-weaver)  had  made  achromatic  lenses  as  early  as  1757 

like  its  invention  in  the  17th  century,  were  the  undoubted  cause,  and  in  part  too 

result,  of  the  tendency  of  the  medicine  of  our  age,  and  particularly  of  German 

dicine,  to  the  investigation  of  the  smallest  corporeal  .elements,  the  most  minute 

poreal  life,  whose  principle  it  was  believed  had  been  discovered  in  them,  without, 

vever,  drawing  any  nearer  to  its  real  cause.     The  cellular  pathology  of  the  present 

',  which,  like  all  theories  of  the  past,  will  remain  of  historic  value  for  the  future  as 

evidence  of  the  medical  spirit  of  the  age,  must  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 

influence  of  the  microscope.    The  most  notable  microscopic  technicians  in  our 

'  are   Giov.  Batt.  Amici   (1784-186.*{)  in  Florence;   Charles  Chevalier  in  Paris 

mentor  of  the  immersion  lens   and   compound   objective);    Kellner  in  Wetzlar, 

irhuuser  and  Hartnack  in  Paris,  Schick  in  Berlin,  Jos.  von  Baader  (died  1835),  an 

ineer  in  Munich,   Kness  in  Hamburg,   Karl  Zeiss  in  Jena  etc.     Of  late  the  instru- 

its  of  Zeiss  (Jena  glass  etc.)  with  Abba's  illuminating  apparatus  have  become 

cially  famous.     Emil  Stohrer  (1840-1883)  in  Leipzig  acquired  great  reputation  as 

lanufacturer  of  electro-therapeutic  apparatus.     To  proceed  any  further  in  our 

meration  would  lead  us  too  far. 

The  development  of  the  medical  press  in  our  age  has  not,  as  it  seems, 

reached  its  climax,  for  its  extent  is  daily  increasing,  so  that,  together 

b  the  not   inconsiderable  production  of  books,  it  threatens  to  attain, 

I,  indeed,  has  already  attained,  the  proportions  of  an  illimitable  flood. 

3  experimental  and*  statistical  tendency  of  medicine,  for  the  satisfaction 

which  a  continuall}'  extending  press,  and  an   ever  increasing  circle  of 

iical  literati,  are  compelled  to  labor,  contributes  most  lai^gel}'  to  this 

dition  of  affairs. 

The  literary  productions  of  the  day  are  thus  participated  in  by  an  ever  enlarging 
le,  80  that  to-day,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  custom  of  earlier  times,  it  is  a  great 
ty  for  a  physician  not  to  have  published  at  lea.st  a  few  interesting  cases.  The 
lical  press  of  our  day  has,  doubtless,  been  of  great  advantage  in  preserving  the 
rest  of  the  mass  of  physicians  in  the  scientific  questions  of  the  time,  in  alleviating 
*e.«;sional  trials,  in  utilizing  observations  heretofore,  as  a  rule,  important  merely  to 
special  phj'sicians  therein  concerned,  and  in  investigations  to  a  certain  extent 
•ial  in  their  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  through  this  participation  in  the  current 
tions  of  strugi^ling  science,  the  so-called  medical  fashions,  particularly  fashionable 
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thnrapeiitics»  to  which  the  experimenttntc  hofipitiil  phystciund  or  clifiiriitnjr  b« 
commonly  ^jiven  occasion,  have  been  promated  in  praciice.  Aiuiltier  rfi^uh  o(l 
wide  extent  of  the  mvdicul  press  is  tiriquestian&bly  the  decline  of  medicO'-btJirorid 
6tu«lie^,  »ric]  the  neglect  of  the  booka  And  obaen-ations —  to  fifty  nuthibj^  «>f  the  ti:eib 
of  ob.iervtttion  — of  the  earlier  physiciMiis,  so  that  a  relrospeclive  glance  into  i 
is  rare!,  inasmuch  ns  the  affiitrs  of  the  present  seem  to  exhniiH  the  intereftti 
strength  of  our  pliysicitins.  Finnlly  u  pectiliur,  und,  if  such  tin  expression  mi^ 
iillowed,  a  caatiistic'  erudition  and  demonjjtrRtion  at  the  bedsidf  have  comr  ititoto 
an  erudition  baseJ  rather  upun  the  collected  experience  of  olhers  than  upon  perjooi 
experience  and  observation,  to  I  he  exchision  of  all  deductive  ren^onin};.  Bj  ibl 
enormous  colleclton  of  ca«e^  however,  the  ditliculty  of  the  practitioner  in  tttilmm 
the  material  increasps.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  sacall^d  dlni^ 
material,  since  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  collected,  as  well  ns  the  metbud  in 

L purpose  nf  its  collection,  which  scarcely  ever  pursue  chictjy  strictly  practical  »tn 

^•differ  very  ureully  from  the  demand>i  and  the  form  of  ordiniiry  or  normal  practiee 
An  enumeration  of  the  medical  journalistic  litcrnture  of  our  centur; 
transcend  the  limits  of  the  prehenl  work.     Accordingly  only  a  ft'W  of  th**  « 
still  existinj^  exnmpleH  of  this  literature  will  he  mentioned^  withocu  preiendinf;  to  con 
pletenes£  nt  our  discussion  of  the  Auhject,     In  the  year  1H7H  we  had  in  Germant  i 
leas  than  78  medical  orifans,  and  in  tlie  meantime  this  number  has  been  inert 
Amonj!   these  are:    **  Reir«  Archlv**;     Pfaff's  "  Miitheiluniren   ana  der  Mrdicia^ 
**  Horn's  Archiv'*;    "Meeker*  Archlv'*:    Hufeland's  "Jonrnal"  (the  first  Orrms 
weekly  journah  and  "  Bihliothek  der  praktitichen  Heilkande^' ;    (tilbert'a 
Oken*s  *'  Isis**;    »loh.  Friedr  Pierer's  ( l7«i7-li^';Vi;    the  ancestors  of  the  au 
well'knowti  '*  ConverAatioriMlexJcon  "  were  phyniciana.  like  himself       Gji   Petrr.  i«^^ 
IfiS^'j,  wa^  a  physician)  "  Medicinische  Annalennnd  medicinischt*  Zritunff';  Heckr 
**  Literarische  Aunalen  *' ;  Holscher's  "Annnlen  der  Heilkuiide**  ■  tiersdoHT**  *^ 
loriuni  der  mediciuiAchen  Jonrnalistik  " ;   Hiiser'a  *'  Rep^rtoriuin  df^r  Mitdicin  **,  Bi 
and  Caspar  «  '*  Kritisches  Repertonum  ";    Kleln«rt*«  "  Repert4>num  der  mediciniici 
Jonrnalistik";    Tiedemann's   *' Zeitfichrift  fur  Phystologie  " ;    Rutit'n  "  Mapaxin 

[Heilkunde":     ffenschcrt*  "Janus";    *' Jnhrbucher  der  utahu1alorisrhi*ri    Kliuik  i 
Isl]^"  ;   Sauh'a  **  Jahrbucber  dvr  Leistungen  der  Hcilkunde"  ;    Prori 
ok's  "Alkem»«ine^  llepertctniim"  ;  Oppf  nheim's  "  ZeilJ*chnfl'* ;   Hit . 
l*oder'a  "  Journal  fiir  Chirurgie  "  ;    *'  Hridelbcrirer  Jnhrbhcber  "  ;   "  (iociin|ii»r  |t»lftn 
Anzeigen**;    C  Hohnbanm  and  Jahn^n '"  Mediciiiisches  ConverHationiblau";  "Zti^ 
schrift  fUr  Geburtshilfe"  ;    **  Berliner  medicinische  Centrakeitiintf  "  ;     '^Arrbivi 
Apothekervereina*' ;    **Jetja«f  Literal urxeitumt"  (review) ;    "  LlterariarlT' 
bimli"  of  Zarncke  (r«\iew};  Siehenhaar  and   Martini's  "  MiMEazin   t\ir  St 

tlmiide'^;    Casper's  '*  Wochenfirhrift*' ;    Gii*chen>  ([dietl  \>^Th)   '*  rhfui 
elx*P  **  Mrmorabilien  *  ;   Wintnch'»  **  Medicinische  Kruij^keilen  ** ; 
blatT  ftir  ScUwi;i«i'r  Aerr.i^** ;  n»»nle  and  Pfeufer'a  '  Zeie«chrvft  fiu  ll 

t'J   MUllf^r'n  "  Archiv   Hlr  Anatomie.     Pliytitologie  nnd   wtssenM  ii| 

Fr.  Onivells  *'  NotJ/<^n  Air  prakiischc  Acriti>**,  edited  by  Paul  (htttmann;   "Alii 


mad.  Centralzcitung  '*  in  Itertin,  founded  by  J.  J.  Sachs  (died  l81t&> 
rtscbe*  medfirinisobet  Intelllicc»nxbUtt'';    Witt«t8hof«pr*#    **  Wiaa#r   ^' 
th«»  evccllunt  nriEan  of  the  '*  New  Vienna  School  ";   Schnitzler  a  *'  V* 


Ikfi 
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ische  Prt'^sM*  "  ;    B«Mtelheim'i!  **  medicochirureische  HuudAchaii* 

flt&na  of  the  "  Voung  Vienna  School*' :    "Berliner  i 
Ittervry   r^nde^vou^  of  the   Berlin  "  Natnral  Scientit; 

,  I*  The  fttithor  «eeiir»  tn  iiae  this  woid  In  tin*  unuf^ual  iw^nn^  (u 


the  lafirr  t»o  ^4 
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;che  Wochenscbrift" ;    "deatsche  Zeitschrift  far  ThiermediciD  und  vergleicliende 

'atholojn<» " ;   "Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie  und  Neryenkrankheiten";    "deutsche  Zeit- 

3hrif^  fur  ChirurjEie  *' ;   Boser  and  Wunderlich's  ''Archiv  fur  phjsiologische  Heil- 

unde" ;  "Archiv  fUr  Gebnrtshilfe  nnd  Gynakologie" ;  "Archiv  fur  Ohrenheilkunde  "; 

iemssen's  "  deutsches  Archiv  fur  kliniscbe  Medicin"  ;    Canstatt's  **  Jahresbericht" ; 

cbmidt's  '' JabrbUcber",  edited  by  Prof.  A.  Winter  in  Leipzig  (at  an  earlier  period 

I  conjunction  witb   Herm.  Eberb.  Ricbter,  1808-1876),  founder  of  tbe  "dent&cbe 

erztebund  ",  1873,  professor  in  Dresden  ;  Varrentrapps  "Zeitscbrift  fur  Hygieine" 

he  fir8t  German  journal  devoted  to  hygiene.     V.  was  tbe  pioneer  bygienist  of 

ermany.     School  hygiene  and  particularly  the  "  vacation  colonies  "  of  poor  school 

lildreu  were  founded  by  him) ;   Reinhardt's  or  Vircbow's  "Archiv",  published  since 

W  in  conjunction  witb  the  lamented   B.  Reinbardt;    "Archiv  fur  experimentelle 

atbologie  und  Pbarmakologie  "  ;  "Archiv  fiir  Staatsarzneikunde  " ;  *'  Prager  Vicrtel- 

hresscbrift";    *^  Jabresbericbte  iiber  Fortscbritte  der  Anatomic  und  Physiologic" ; 

deutsche  mediciniscbe  Wochenscbrift "  by  P.  Bdrner  (1829-1886);  "  deutsche  Zeit- 

hrift  fUr  praktische  Medicin"  by  Kunze,  continued  by  B.  Frankel;    "  deutsches 

rchiv  fiir  Gescbicbte  der  Medicin  und  medic.  Geographic",  edited  by  Heinrich 

ohlfs  (and  earlier  in  conjunction  with  Gerhard  Rob Ifs,  tbe  African  traveller)  etc. 

mong  English  journals  we  mention  "  The  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions,  by  the 

edical  and  Cbirurgical  Society  of  London  "  ;     "  Dublin  Medical  Transactions  "  ; 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal "  ;    "  Tbe  Medico-chirurgical  Review  "  ; 

The  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  "  ;   ''  Tbe  Liverpool  Medical  Gazette"  ; 

The  Quarterly  Medical  Review'';   "Guy's  Hospital  Reports";    "The  Lancet"; 

The  London  Medical  Gazette  "  ;    "  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  "  ;    **  Dublin 

edical  Press";    "Medico  cbirurgical  Review";    "  EJdinburgh  New  Philosophical 

>arnal";    ['' British  Medical  Journal";    "Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science"; 

jlasgow  Medical  Journal":  "  London  Medical  Record  ";  "Braithwaite's  Retrospect"; 

The  Practitioner  "  etc.  —  The  earliest  medical  journal  of  the  United  States  was  the  . 

New  York  Medical  Repository'*  (1797-1824),  of  which  mention  has  been  already 

ade.     Next  in  order  of  time  was  the  "  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum  "  (1804-1811) 

ited  by  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe,  which  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 

Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal"  (1804-1809),  edited  by  Dr.  Benj.  S. 

irton.     Tbe  **  Baltimore  Medical  and  Physical  Recorder",  edited  by  Dr.  Tobias 

atkins,  appeared  in   1808-9,  and    the  '*  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine   and 

irgery"  began  its  career  as  a  qtiarterlj'  in  Boston  in  1812.     The  latter  journal  in 

28  was  consolidated  with  the  "  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer  "  and  converted  into  a 

»ekly  under  the  title  of  "  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ",  which  con- 

lues  to  be  one  of  our  ablest  medical  periodicals  at  the  present  da}'.     The  earliest 

»dical  journal  west  of  the   Allej^hany    mountains   was   the  "  Western  Quarterly 

jporter  of  Medical,  Surjrical  and  Natural  Science'',  which  appeared  at  Cincinnati 

1822-2:?  under  the  editorship  of  John  D.  Godman.     The  "  Journal  de  la  Soci^te 

''dicale  de  la  Nouvelle  Orleans",  a  quarterly  which  appeared  in  18H1,  was  the  first 

idical  journal  published  in  the  South,  and  the  "Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal", 

lich  appeared  in  1858,  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  medical  periodicals  of  the  Pacific 

ast  (Billings).     According  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  there  were  in  the  LInited  States, 

187G,  4fi  regular  medical  journals,  with  8  in  Mexico  and  7  in  Canada.     The  more 

portant  of  the   existing    medical    periodicals,  of  the    United   States   are:     "Tbe 

nericHU  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences",  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1820 

der  the  title  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences", 

ited  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman.     This,  the  /ar/Vc  ;>n/irc;>5  of  American  medical 

irnalism,  became  in  1886  the  recognized  organ  of  American  and  English  medicine, 

d  with   numerous  and  able  collaborators  in   England  adopted  the  additional  title 
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of  '*Tbe  International  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ".  Its  present  editors 
Dr,  1.  Minis  Hays  of  Philadelphia  and  Malcolm  Morris,  F.  R»C.8.»  of  Londa 
"New  Y^ork  Medical  Journal";  '*  New  York  Medical  Record";  *' MpdicaU  Ktn 
(Philadelphia);  "The  Medical  Times '\  *' BoBton  Medical  and  Surji^tcal  JoummJl 
**  CbicaEo  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner";  "  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Cjltniei 
**  8t.  Louis  Mi^dieal  and  Surgical  Joiirnar' ;  "Maryland  Metlioal  Joumal** ;  **K4 
^OrleanH  Medical  and  Surgical  Journar  ;  "  LouisviUe  Medical  News*' ;  "  (tailla 
"Hedical  Journar' ;  "  Journal  of  tlio  American  Mr*dioal  A»KOciafiori "  ^  *'Anierica( 
Joiirnni  of  Obstetrics";  '*  Virginia  Medical  Monthly**;  *\itDenean  Journal 
Pharmacy"  ;  "Archivca  of  Ophihalmotojry  "  ;  'Archives  of  Otolojfy  "  ;  "Arcbii 
Pediatrics  "  etc.].  The  *'  Medtcinisch-ChiruririAcbes  Correhpondf'nzblatt*'  (mocililyl 
edited  by  Dr.  Mareell  Hart  wig  of  Huflfalo,  N.  V.,  was  the  first  oriran  of  the  Ocri 
pbysiciani  in  the  United  States,  fin  LH8G  the  "  New  Yorker  medizintscbe  Prw 
monthly  journal  in  the  German  lanuunste,  appeared  in  New  York  under  th.  r 
of  Dr.  G.  W.  Rachel,]*  -  Amonn  the  Fr«'ncli  we  may  mention:  the  "  Men 
Bocietc  d'  Emulation'*;  "  Bulletins  de  la  Socit*tc  nicdicale  d'  Emul«tion"  ;  A«i*i«k 
Jinifjuee  «h?  la  Mi'^decine  de  Monipelller"  ;  "  Mcmoirescl  HuHeiinH  de  T  Acade«ir4 
fedecine'*:  *' Archives  Gencrah'S  de  Mt«decine'*;  *' Revue  Mcdicalc  FrftrKal*ef 
iiitrangiire " ,  "Journal  do  M^-deciut  i*t  de  Chirurjtie  Pratiijoe";  "La  l^Auceil 
Fran<;ai£(e  *'  i  '*  Journal  Tlicrapeutique  **;  edited  by  Dr.  A'dolphe  (tubler  (bom  in  ll«l 
ldri»<li»*d  IH79  in  Toulon,  Member  of  tho  Acnd^mie  and  at  an  earlier  period  pb 
to  the  Hopital  Bcaujon  f,  profegnor  of  tberapetitici  in  Paris:  *' J/ Lniou  Me 
edited  hy  Amcdte  Latour  (died  18S2) ;  '*Ga/eite  d»'8  tlApitaux  "  .  "GaiHU'*  MtMlta 
"Gazette  Hebdomadaire  de  Mcdecine  et  dt?  Chinirjfie";  in  Belirinni  "  L*  Ab 
i^dicale";  "  L*  Art  M6dicale**  (  Rud,  Laussedat,  died  187H).  ''Journal  de  M| 
P^c  Bruxelles'*  (edited  by  Prof,  van  deu  Corput) ;  in  Rui^sia  the  '*  Petnr»bur|| 
cinische  Zeitun^ '*  (edited  for  a  lon|jj  lime  by  Heinft's  brother  Maximtlinn,  18II-I5 
in  Spain  "  El  Sij^lo  Medico  ** ;  'El  Genio  Medico  "  (edited  by  Dr.  Tejada  y  Eapa^ 
died  IBHtt),  etc.  French  journalism  eajiecially  acqnired  a  rank  irrowib  under 
influence  of  the  patholojrico-nnatomical  e»cbool,  90  that  Kince  the  fbir1.if>^8  a  feoa 
flood  of  medical  periodicaU  ban  ariijcn,  with  the  object  of  preiierving  the  endleta^d 
and  experiments  which  have  already  been  repeatedly  published, 

A  peculiarity  of  the   medical   periiKlical  literature  cif  llits  jirvseot  ix 
tur^',  and  indeed  of  scieu tide  liternture  in  general,  i»  that  in  oorageit 
everywhere  written  in  the  nalitmal  langufi^o,  while  the  ii 
was  fur  tnorc  eominonly  empl(»yed   by  siivnnts  and   phy>  iii 

18th  century.     The  Latin   language  was  preser%'od  too  tn  dissertAtiooi^  «t 
leant  in  many  universities,  evirn  beyond  the  Tni<ldle  of  the  preaen'  Tj 

By  this  jfeneral  employment  of  iKe  national  lan^uaize  litcmry  produi 
been  increased  and  facilitated,  while  the  survfy  of  the  Itterature  of  othvr  penpln  ! 
becomr  rarer  and  more  difficult,  and  the  independent  acquiAition  and  etijojnrnti 
ftuch  literature  (so  far  a»  it  *9  not  obtainable  by  reports)  have  been  tH)iiip*ratit^ 
diminii^hed.     The  medical  tit^rature  of  individual  pcopleN  hnn  logt  its  m^Hier  ia 
national  and  universal  character,  and  become,  bo  to  !i^^eak.  more  localiard.     An 
not  aiwnys  beneficial   < indeed,   itHually   irgurioui)   and  often   frivoloiu  riMiiH  df  ilii^ 
Iteneral  ui^e  of  the  national  lanifua^e  atid  of  printing,  baa  been  the  apfi^iraae*^  af 


L  Mwt  of  the  joomala  mentfoited  wtll  oompare  favorably  with  islmlttrr 

h'  f  any  other  countiy.    *ro  many  other  of  our  J>  tr,  J 

a  I  I  of  the  French  cHUci^m,  "  11  y  a  trop  de  tlntamai  1  ^90, 

bruttiiiamiJii*>  la  both  witty  and  wLfte.    (IL) 
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lomerable  so-called  popalar  works  on   medical  subjects.    The  deceptive  daily  . 
vertisements  of  proprietary  remedies  are  likewise  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  out- 
3wtb  of  the  press. 

As  first  during  the  18th  century  in  France,  so  also  among  other 
.tions,  and  especially  in  Germany,  there  have  reappeared  in  our  century 

specialism  those  literary  associations  which  find  their  expression  either 

great  compilations,  published  by  man}^  Specialists,  pursuing  rather 
erary  than  practical  aims,  too  comprehensive  and  detailed  (and  from  the 
cumulation  of  material  in  the  present  day  promising  to  continue),  or  in 
amals  managed  by  the  combined  experts  of  one  and  the  same  department. 
>  this  class  belong  too  the  innumerable  city  and  provincial  societies,  and 
e  migratory  assemblies  of  savants  of  all  kinds. 

The  first  *' Wanderversammlung"  of  German  naturalists  and  physicians  was 
lied  into  existence  by  Oken  in  1822,  and  served  as  a  model  for  all  such  institutions 
other  countries  and  on  other  occasions.  Nowadays  all  branches  of  science  (and 
en  trades  down  to  hatters  and  tailors)  hold  such  "congresses";  indeed  we  have 
w  an  "International  Congress"  in  the  department  of  medicine.  This  German 
ngress  of  savants,  originally  constituted  under  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  practical 
ences  as  a  whole,  has  by  degrees  lapsed  into  the  popular  principle  of  the  associa- 
o  of  specialties  and  specialists,  so  that  one  branch  after  another  has  detached 
elf  from  the  parent  stem  and  pursued  special  objects  in  distinct  "sections", 
deed  some  of  these  associations  degenerate  into  mere  cliques:  "  One  man  protects 
d  supports  another,  because  he  is  himself  protected  and  supported  by  him.  To 
>8t  of  them  science  is  merely  something  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  a 
ing,  and  they  deify  even  error,  if  from  it  they  make  their  living"  (Gothe).  An 
tociation  of  the  practising  physicians  of  Germany,  to  pursue  practical  and  social 
jects,  under  the  direction  of  certain  savants  and  doctrinaires,  is  in  process  of  forma- 
»n.  The  association  of  German  physicians  for  the  cultivation  of  public  hygiene  is 
•eady  in  possession  of  a  very  prosperous  organization,  for  here  the  element  of 
ACtical  physicians  proper  has  energetically  assumed  the  initiative  and  has  the  pre- 
nderance. 

[In  no  country  of  the  world,  probably,  has  the  principle  of  medical  "associations" 
en  developed  so  widely  and  completely  as  in  the  United  States.  Besides  the  almost 
lumerable  state  and  county  medical  societies,  and  the  associations  connected  with 
r  larger  cities,  there  were  in  1884-85  the  following  "  National  Medical  Associations '^ 
le  American  Medical  Association,  organized  1847;  American  Pharmaceutical 
(sociation,  1852;  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1864;  American  Otological 
tciery,  1868;  American  Neurological  Association,  1875;  Association  of  Medical 
perintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane;  American  Association  for 
B  Cure  of  Inebriates,  1870;  American  Public  Health  Association,  1872;  American 
rnecological  Society,  1876 ;  Association  of  Medical  OflRcers  of  American  Institutions 
r  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons,  1876;  Association  of  American  Medical  Editors, 
69;  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  1876;  American  Dermatological 
(SOciation,  1876;  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  1876;  American  Laryngological 
isociation,  1878 ;  American  Surgical  Association,  1S79;  National  Association  for 
2  Protection  of  the  Insane  and  the  Prevention  of  Insanity,  1880;  American  Climato- 
^ical  Association,  1883.  In  the  same  year  there  were  no  less  than  36  local  medical 
cieties  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  Without  denying  certain  advantages  con- 
cted  with  such  a  thorough  division  of  medical  labor  in  our  larger  cities,  the  ten- 
ncy  to  the  formation  of  petty  cliques  and  the  danger  of  running  "  specialism"  to 
ed  are  very  manifest.     (H.)] 
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Tbe  German  aaiversiticg  have  decreas€il  considerably  in 
(hiring  the  present  century,  lo  1800  the  university  of  Ingoliitadt  ir« 
abolished  and  united  with  thiit  of  Ljindshut,  which  in  1827  waa  iu 
removed  to  Mnnich.  The  university  of  Fulda  ceased  to  exist  in  1H04, 
the  famous  old  university  of  Helmstiidt  in  1801).  Thi*  univenrity  of 
Krankfort-on-the-Oder  was  in  1811  united  with  tliat  of  Hreslau«  while  i 
year  earlier  the  university  of  Berlin  was  newly  fbiindmi.  In  1810  tiw* 
imous  nniveraity  of  Wittcnbiirs;  was  united  with  thnt  of  Halle.  Tlir 
r universities  of  Mayence  and  Altdorf  died  out.  On  the  otlicr  hand  lh( 
university  of  Bonn,  abolished  in  1792,  was  restored  in  1818,  the  unlversil 
of  Dorpftt  was  revived  in  1802,  and  the  univemity  of  Ziirieb  was  fonnd 
in  1833,  Strassburg,  after  its  restoration  Ut  its  native  land^  was 
organized  upon  the  German  system  in  1872  as  the  youngest  of  Ibr  Gm 
universities  —  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  oldest,  Thr  German  univ*  r 
the  present  ihiy,  however,  in  ocjutrast  with  those  of  the  preecdin- 
have  become  almost  universally  men!  places  for  the  study  of 
branches,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  absolutely  requisite  f( 
securing  a  Hvelihooil  (Fach-  und  Brodstudiums),  and  the  reputation  of 
savant  frequently  casts  the  calling  of  a  teacher  into  the  shade.  They  9tf 
no  longer  simple  institutions  of  instruction,  but  serve  likewise*  as  y^\mm 
for  investigation  —  a  change  which  began  to  manifest  itself  as  eaHy  as  the 
Ifith  century.  This  peculiarity  not  infrecpiently  works  to  the  disjMlvanisjpf 
of  their  educational  aims.  In  all  our  univen?itics  too  the  clinical  or  prac- 
tical side  of  medical  education   is  largely  cultivated,  though  leaat  in  opvr* 

|ative  measures.     All  are   supplied  with    the  necessary'  Institutions  and 

|lftlx>ratorie8,  which  aa»  open  to  the  students. 

Besiden  the  inittittitions  ftlreatly  mentioned,  (he  untventtjr  of  Csertio«itt 

opt^ned  in    1875,  und   the  oldest  GormRfi   Qiiivcrsitji    in    PrAfftji-  wmn  divi  " 
G«rmiin  and  u  Cxech  df^ptirimenl  in  IHH,!.     A  Inrjie  number  of  G«rmiiii 
Wttd  also  ttboliflhrd,  cliiefly  by  Njitwdeun  1  :  Funfkirchr>n  (a  fiprmiin-3praktti&  uai^ 
^ilj,  UionUb    locnti'd   ifi    Hungary),  Bauiber;:,  Olinur/i  (IK^I),  rulm,  Cologn**.  Effm 
Treves,  Dtlliupen,  Paderboru,  Hinicln,  Sftl/.biirjr  (1810)»  Dui.^buni,  Bntstow,  IlfT 
ll>^17,  founded  l.iHl),  Linden,  iiiosl  of  tht*iii   as  we  nnf,  loented  in  it»ifrn«  formitif 
residence*  uf  hijihop».     Tb*  caliiviition  of  the  Acienecji  wbs  injured  tbewby,  m\\ 
by  iU*}  *mU\'-^^ti\**f\[  of  (he  tiurvivini£  ifMtUuUontg  rJie  profeMi»rft  jzain^d  in  luili 
and  income,  a  mntier  in  which  the  reitresentntivr*  of  the  univerjiiti*^*  hnrr  tiil< 
jlivoly  inli'Ti^Ni  in  rmr  century,     On  the  ot.h«>r  hsnd,  die  Frpiich  FnQtilui^^.  iil 
luring  tht?  I{(*volution,  wtitt  restored  bj  Nopoleon  1.  nnrl  Lonia  Will,  hot  i 
Fiietdhf^s  wi^re  <5»tHbli«4hfd.  thi^  juriiiitic,  medie»l  lind  tln^obt^rirHl,  with  tbf<  phtlowitplti^ 
now  divided  \mv  two.  vix  .  the  Fncaliy  of  letterii  and  phiUtlo^y.  pot-ny.  fvT<tr>| 
history,  rhetoric  and  ireulo^y,  and  ihfr  Fttculry  of  ^j^clencon,  lo  whiiTli  wrrr  Bm\tnt4 
the  mathemntical,  intfchaniciil  »nd  n&titrAl  nctences,  tajiether  wiih  philf*- 
tbf^  y**skr  l^T/i  a  rcrtro^Hde  movemeni  towftrdn  iho  modtirvAl  divixian  i%(  > 
WAS  niAdt*  in   Fran v«?  <qh  nt  an  enr Iter  pf^riud  in  Bet^iuniV,   bj   the   • 
MUiu  and  Mci-cnlled  freo  oniv<»railin8,  ihp  Imicr  of  wbtcli  t>f>lonfr  to  tb 
.jiimihir  in   their  InHnenee  and  evil  t-ffecig  to  the  clerical  mu\ ' 
'  |n»riod,     We  soe  h«'re  n^axn  An  excmpUHcAtton  h(  Buckles  rein 
wttm,  the  power  of  the  priests  always  increAse^. 


^n^ 
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During  the  course  of  the  present  century  the  German  universities- 
ve  been  all  reorganized.  The  branches  of  natural  science  have  beea 
Dhdrawn  from  the  medical  professors  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  special 
.chers.  Gradually  instruction  in  these  branches  has  become  obligatory 
on  physicians,  and  accordingl}*  they  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  ear- 
r  philosophical  subjects  of  instruction,  to  the  advantage  of  specialism 
:1  the  injury  of  the  general  education  of  the  students. 

The  subjects  of  medical  instruction  too  have  been  multiplied  (a  process  not  yet 
irely  finished),  and  thus  the  theoretical  education  of  students  is  presumed  to  be 
•moted.  But  at  the  same  time  the  defective  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences 
ijsics,  chemistry,  botany^  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  for  a  long  time  alsa 
ieraIog3')  produces  simply  superficial  learning,  and  often  does  more  harm  than 
»d.  In  spite  of  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  study  (to  5  years),  and  in  spite  too- 
the  fact  that  the  clinical  system  of  instruction  is  everywhere  introduced,  practical 
ication  on  leaving  our  universities  is  trifling,  for,  as  we  know,  the  students  in  a  few 
ces  only,  before  entering  upon  their  practical  career,  are  enabled  to  learn  upon  the- 
ng  patient  how  to  perform  any  operative  procedure  whatsoever.     And  as  long  as 

final  examinations  are  not  assigned  in  each  country  to  boards  of  examination 
ependeiit  of  the  universities,  the  free  choice  of  his  teacher,  so  very  important, 
eed,  so  essential  to  the  practical  formation  of  the  future  physician,  and  the  actual 
irty  of  removal,  are  lacking,  although,  from  the  degradation  of  physicians  to  the 
el  of  ''  tradesmen'',  both  these  deficiencies  must  be  expected.  The  last  measure, 
vever.  imperfect  and  unjust  as  it  is,  seems  in  the  light  of  all  historical  experience, 
tined  necessarily  to  exercise  the  worst  influence  upon  medical  studies  and  pro- 
jional  standing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  testimonium  required  by  the 
versities.  which  no  longer,  an  heretofore,  entitles  a  classical  educatiun  only  to  the 
dy  of  medicine,  since  a  practical  school  education  is  now  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

say  notliing  of  the  authorization  of  female  students  of  medicine,  already  effected 
other  countries  and  commented  upon  favorably  by  some  of  our  German  teachers. 

[According  to  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  there  had  been  chartered  in  the  United  States 
to  the  year  1876-  no  less  than  84  medical  schools,  of  which  59  were  still  in  opera- 
1  at  that  dute.  The  more  important  of  these  schools  (omitting  those  founded 
•ing  the  18th  century,  which  have  been  already  mentioned),  with  the  year  when 
ir  first  diplomas  were  awarded,  are  as  follows:  Medical  Department  of  the 
iversity  of  Maryland,  1811  ;  Medical  Department  of  Yale  College,  1814;  Bowdoin 
lege  and  Medical  School  of  Maine  (Brunswick),  1821 ;  Medical  School  of  the  State 
South  Carolina  (Charleston),  182ri ;  Jefferson  Medical  College  (Philadelphia),  1826; 
dical  College  of  Georgia  (Augustn).  183S;  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
Louisiana  (Xew  Orleans),  1835;  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
n,  1838;  Albany  Medical  College,  \^S\)]  Medical  College  of  Virginia  (Richmond), 
;0;  Mpdical  Dept.  of  the  University  of  the  Ciiy  of  New  York,  1842;  St.  Louis 
dical  College,  1843;  Rush  Medical  Colleire  (Med.  Dept.  Univ.  Chicago).  Chicago, 
4  ;  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati),  1821  ;  Cleveland  Medical  College,  1844; 
d.  Dept.  of  the  University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor),  1851;  Med.  Dept.  of  the 
iversity  of  Na8hvil!e,1852  ;  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  (New  York  City),1862. 
e  average  production  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States  in  the  seven 
IPS  1870-1876  was  2.100  "doctors"  per  Hnnum.  The  vast  majority  of  our  medical 
ools  are  entirely  disconnected  from  any  other  institutions  of  learning,  though  a 
'  preserve  a  nominal  connexion  with  certain  "  universities"  or  "colleges".     They 

merely  voluntary  associations,  receiving  no  aid  from  state  or  municipal  authori- 
;.  rarely  possessed  of  any  endowment,  and  depending  for  their  support  upon  the 
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<feei  of  tlieir  students.  A^  ii  rule  nothing  more  thtn  a  fnlr  comfnon-Dehnol  #<iiic 
is  rpquireil  as  a  prfliratriary  to  niaincQlatioti,  thoui:h  recently  t)ie  Medical  llepar 
-of  UarvArd  rniveffiitj  has  adopted  a  fioiiiewhat  more  thorou)£li  prerTmiriary  irii 
4ition  and  a  graded  course,  with  the  anticipated  resutt  of  perceptibly  dimiDi«!iifiic^ 
quantity,  and  perceptibly  improving  the  quality  of  iti  medical  gtudetitu,'  Thr  i 
examinations  are  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the  profeKsord,  mid  the  tnwltti 
terrors  of  the  "  greeti  room  *' exist  more  in  anticipation  than  in  r«ality.  Tht  i 
term  of  Rtiidy  required  far  graduation  i*  three  years.  Of  the  tiatnral  acie 
•chemistry  (supRrfieially )  and  more  rarely  botany  nionf*  are  lau^ht  In  inanj 
medical  »chooU  clinical  instrurtitm  is  merely  nnmSnal,  though  in  the  Urjit*  tr 
good  facilities  for  practical  pducation  are  afforded. 

1*he  practical  resulti  of  our  present  »,VbteMi  of  mifdica]  inMnietSon  naturally  ' 
larjzely  in  different  institutions.     In   all  of  Ihrm   tht*   thtorr.iical  education  nf  I 
student  is  inferior  to  that  Imparted  by  the  European  itniven^ttleft,      f*rtu:i4ealfy,  K<i 
^ver,  the  conscientious  iiraduateei  of  our  larjrer  metropolitan  colleges  are  probai 
quite  as  competent  to  cope  with  disea4*>  as  any  of  their  morii  hiiihU  it.  ••-  ih^^on 
<jducaieJ   E'lropeiin  cdlleauMes.     In   many  of  the  ^malter  coHet^en  th^  r«*«iihi 
•course,  far  leas  successful,  and  the  new  Hedged  *' doctor*'  i«  here  in 
the  world  to  yain    by  experience  what  he  failed   to  acquire  from   i 
supplied  bosom  of  his  alma  mater.     Within  the  last  few  yeam^  how<*fi«r,  thi^  fMalin 
tneof  of  "policlioicar"  or  ** post-graduate"  medical  schools*  in  many  of  our  la 
€lti«s  has  done  much  to  supplement  the  dpfieiencies  of  our  minor  insdioiiotkt 
died  teal  instruction,  and  with  tlie  increasinj:  development  of  the  country  and 
rapid  extension  of  facilities  of  communication,  it  may  be  reaf^onahly  dpeet«4  ' 
many  of  our  ilUsupptied  and  ilUsupporfed  medical  schools  will  crul 
before  the  inexorable  demands  of  thfi  Diirwiuian  law,     There  is  jrt'n  (4 

in  the  reflection  with  which  [>r.  BilTin^s  concludes  hi<i  ndmirabi**  i«keteh  uf  tiiebh 
of  American  "*  Literature  and  Institutions  '*  during  the  tir^t  reniury  nf  f^wr  RepubH 
*'  We  have  no  reason  to  boast,  or  to  be  ashamed  of  wliat  wr  hiive  thus  far  mcc 
pliahed     .     .         and  we  may  bejfln  the  new  century  in  the  hope  and  belief  tJbat  I 
UH  applies  the  bri^chi  side  of  the  masim  of  Cousin:  '  It  is  better  to  harif  a  foti 
'thatt  A  paM*/'     fl«] 

2,   SYSTEMS,  THE0BIE3  AVD  SOHOOLI  OF  THE  VIKETEEHTH  OEVTORr 

Fix>ra  the   hi^t4ir_v  of  ever}*  eer^tury.  nnd   especial ly  fn>in  Ibe  btiCia 
-of  mediclDG,  we  may  draw  the  experience  that  the  re  pre  sen  tat  Ives  of  i 
^poch  always  regard  it  as  certain  that  they  have  trcftddeii  the  rttj 
paths  to   attain  the  knowledge   of   the  truth  ;    they  i»veo 
asttUtijptioti    that  they  uloiie    are  iti  posses»»iuii  of  the  htgl  . 
-fioicnee  and  of  the  best  rtiethotls  of  investtgatton,  indetnl*  often  of  tbetruli 
itself     In  this  they  donbtless  afSrm   nothiiii^  more  than  tl 
-evolution*  in  virtue  of  which  tiu»  liviny:  and  the  present*  in  * 


The  example  of  Htirvanl  ha*i  aJso  already  liome  f¥tiit  in  wvernl  atJier  s^hcw 

the  demand  for  improvement  hi  iiioillcat  oilucatUm  Is  iKM.fimlnis  ilally  iniirt'ii^ 
inor^f  Importunate.    ( H . } 

Of  the?»e  thtt  earlleJit  was  thti  *»Kcw  York  rolyelhilc".  or^^antMul  In  iaa»- 
njMMied  in  188'i,  A  simitar  in«itUntlou  wan  openiMl  \n  Phtlailelphia  In  m3,«i^ 
polii'Unlcal  school  are  now  tci  Im?  founil  In  most  of  our  lartf<^  cIU^k.  IiiatrnetiiMli 
tlie^  schools  Is  impartod  only  to  posscsisors of  tho diploma  of  M.  DL  or  3L!).  (Ill 
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ist,  place  themselves  in  the  forefront  of  the  right.  But  even  the  present 
,  of  course,  only  a  phase  of  the  general  development  of  culture,  upon 
hich  is  imposed  always  those  limitations  and  errors  which  have  ever 
:isted  for  and  in  the  development  of  the  sciences,  as  in  that  of  humanitj'. 
iiat  this  is  quite  true  for  the  present  century  also,  and .  especially  for  its- 
edical  culture,  its  history  has  already  demonstrated.  It  is  no  more  free 
om  error  than  the  earlier  centuries,  and,  indeed,  even  surpasses  them  ia 
e  monstrosit}'  of  its  medical  doctrines.  In  this  connexion  we  may 
erely  mention,  by  anticipation,  homoeopathy,  Rademacherism,  ideal 
ithology,  isopathy  etc.,  all  of  them  phenomena  of  our  centur}',  so  boast- 

1  of  its  superiority.  The  changes  of  systems,  theories,  hj-potheses  — 
oethe  calls  the  latter  lullabies  with  which  teachers  lull  their  pupils  to- 
sep  —  and  methods  of  thought  constantly  recur  so  long  ^  medicine 
rists,  and  are  the  expression  of  every  tendency  of  culture  and  of  the  bent 
'  every  age  —  but  they  are  not  the  triith.  Hence  they  are  for  the  most 
irt  maintained  only  during  their  period  of  florescence.  And  we  too  at 
e  present  d&y,  in  spite  of  the  universal  domination  of  the  analytie- 
ethod,  are  not  exempt  from  these  expressions,  and  dailj'  experience  that 
e  hypotheses  of  the  time  are  regarded  almost  as  so  manj'  truths,  while 

2  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  condemn  only  the  theories  of  the  past. 

"As  rei^ards  the  stand-point  of  theoretic  medicine  no^ne  will  be  deceived.  .  .  . 
le  art  of  experimentin};  produces  instruments,  but  a  collection  of  experiments  is 
ver  made  a  science  by  instruments.  .  .  .  Building  material  is  there  in  abun- 
nee,  80  thnt  we  can  scarcely  see  ihe  ground  upon  which  the  structure  is  to  stand, 
t  the  foremen  are  disputing  and  uncertain  about  the  plan.  .  .  .  Indeed,  we  are 
I  to  think  that,  among  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  subject  the  knowledge  of 
ture  and  her  forces,  medicine  assumes  the  lowest  place.  .  .  .  What  lies  very 
)se  to  fancy  is  employed  as  a  bridge  ;  if  we  come  safely  over  it,  we  let  it  fall  into 
in  behind  us,  instead  of  giving  it  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation  ;  if  it  fails  to 
pport  us,  we  lay  the  blame  upon  the  imperfection  of  the  science'*  (Liebig).  To  us 
5  following  criticism  seems  also  of  value :  "  Our  surgery  in  2000  years  has  made 
illiant  advances ;  the  special  science  which  considers  the  internal  relations  of  the 
dy,  into  which  the  human  eye  cannot  look,  has  made  none;  we  stand  face  to  face 
th  the  same  enigmas  as  did  our  forefathers  "  (Bismarck). 

The  systems  of  an  earlier  day  were  longer-lived ;  we  need  recall  but 
ose  of  the  Dogmatists  and  of  Galen.  In  modern  times  they  are  becora- 
g  more  ephemeral.  While  the  systems  of  Theophrastus,  of  the  latro- 
lemists  and  the  latro-physicists  lasted,  on  the  average,  a  centurj',  the 
ost  highly  prized  systems  of  the  18th  century  endured  scared}'  more 
an  a  quarter  of  this  period.  Indeed,  many  of  our  own  day  scarcely'  last 
ore  than  a  couple  of  decennia,  and  are  outstripped  only  by  the  revolu- 
>ns  in  therapeutic  methods,  so  that  Gutzkow  could  sa}'  *•  Medical  men 
jvise  new  systems  every  day". 

So  long  as  the  final  cause  and  the  forces  of  life  itself,  health}'  as  well 

diseased,  are  unknown  —  and  in  truth  this  will  always  be  the.  case,  for 

;re  the  maxim  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  :ra>  ottwAtjv''^?,  ever  holds  good  — 
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60  loiig  will  iiieclicine    be  compclleti  to  occupy  itself,  as  it  ha^  ilocir 
tbou sands  of  years,  with  the  changes  of  hypotbeses  and  tbooriefi,     M| 
error  and  little  truth  is  here  again  the  lot  of  humanity,     f^ystems, 
lind  methods  of  jn%*estigation,  however,  disappear  like  the  races  lYt^in 
they  spring ;   things  alone  remain  ever  the  same,  and   coocanittig 
systems  busy  themselves,  and  over  them  they  dispute  in  the  ct^urwif*  t\f  1 
history  of  cultare.  with  methods  foustantly  I'lmagiug,  yet  frtjm   titoc;] 
time  recurring  to  sonie  earlier  path.     Ideas  al>out  things,  and  tlte 
4»f  exfiressing   these  ideas,  separate  and   distinguish   chanKt.         ^ 
HillVrrnt  (^poehs  of  civilization.       What   the  struggling   pn-  \4 

the  highest  point  ever  attainable,  or  perhaps  only  tlms  ftit  atLaitMHl, 
the  history  of  the  future  may  readily  disregard,  us  it  has  thm^  witiil 
many  similar  views  of  the  [last.  The  phases  of  development  of  bar 
in  history  are  various,  Klnmauity  itself  and  its  essence  alooe  remftili  i 
<;hanged.  The  latter  is  uninterrupted  development  to  an  ohJe<!'t  mud 
for  us  inscrutable,  but  which,  at  all  events,  excludes  the  po»*e«i4nii  i 
complete  truth.     For.  according  to  the  prc»found  maxim  of  hv 

the  struggle  for  the  truth  is  the  portion  of  humanity.     Hii^U>t\ ^^  -vij 

is  the  only  mirror  in  which  we  can  and  must  regard  the  present,  will)  I 
systems  and  methods. 

The  8V8TEM8,  Tiikoriks  and  Schodlh 

of  Ihe  19th  century,  at  least  a  oonsider&ble  portion  of  them,  are  rootrd/s 
the  soil  of  the   18th  century,  which   was  so  fi^rtile  in  such   i>T 
Indeed  iheir  emdle  was  often   placed  in   the  later  years  of  the  i, 
tury.    »Such  was  preeminently  the  case  with  the  so-called 

a.  Theory  of  Excitemeot 

a  simple  modification  of,  or  if  you  will,  an  improveDient  upoci,  BfUDiioti 
ism.     Its  founder  was  tlie  highly  intellectual 

JoHANN  Andreas  Roi-jsculai  b  (17C8-1835). 

He  WAS  born   in   Liirbteiifeh,   near  Btimberi;.   nml   wba  orittin&Ujr  a 

tl»*!u[oijy  t>efor*«  iJ-^voting  himseir  lo  medicine  in  UamWpiE  and  Wu 
lit  till?  o.^e  of  27  veAf^,  he  was  made  in  the  sunie  jetir  extrt&orthi 
t7itH  onlliiury  pmfefiRdr  in   BamberfC,  and  physician  to  the   hospiiMi   in   ikmtt4 
undf.r  Marcus.     Thence  he  was  called  in  1802  to  LiindttbMt,  und,  after  the  abfilil 
of  ibai  univef^Uy,  ro  Munich.     In  1S24  he  ytaa  pensioned,  and  in  \SM  goi  ri^ 
the  (rrmnt  of  the  title  of  "  Hofratb^',  in  place  of  tbe  pu«ilton  of  mt»t> 
which  he  Had  enjoyed  aince  1804.     His  chief  worku  were:    '*  Votr 
Pathojrenie,  oder  Einlettunji  in  die  Heilkuude  "   17HH-tH<M),  3  vola  ;      i.^Mrni, 
Nonologte  **,  18rtl ;  "  MagaKin  fur  Vervonkommnun^der  ibeoreiiMjben  nnd  ] 
Ueilkunde".     The  latter  journal,  publishetl  from  179H.  had  orlginallT  inttiijr  < 
^»tor«,  but  lost  ihem  tbrouish  Roeschlanb^R  quiirrclsamencsji,  fo  that  hr  Snail;  l 
alone  ond  the  journal  collapsed  in    1^03;    "  E rater  Kntwurf  ein^*  I*#lir1 
allgcraeinen    Ia»erie  und    ihrer   Propiideotik*\    ISOI:     "  Lehrbni^ih   iler 
Nosolotsie,  litreuiioloteie  iind  Iat«rie**,  1907. 


m^ 
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The  doctrine  of  excitement  was  a  theory  of  solidism,  a  doctrine  which 
de&Yored  to  mould  into  one  the  errors  of  Brown  and  the  fancies  of 
Lelling/'  According  to  this  theory,  life  depends  upon  imtability, 
icb,  however,  is  inherent  in  the  organism  as  an  independent  capacity. 
as  two  things,  irritability  and  organization,  are  taken  into  consideration, 
lie  Brown  recognized  the  former  alone.  Life  also  is  a  condition  not 
ly  enforced  from  without,  but  also  springing  from  within.  Exeitabilit}', 
its  part,  is  divided  into  susceptibility  to  irritation  and  reaction  against 

These  two  in  fact  represent  one  principle  only,  but  are  to  be  distin- 
ished  in  idea.  The  grade  of  irritability  determines  the  condition  and 
havior  of  the  body.  BodiU*  health  consists  in  moderate  irritation  and 
^derate  excitability.  Qualitative  alterations  of  parts,  accordingly-,  are 
%  taken  into  consideration.     Disease,  on  the  contrary-,  is  either  a  devia- 

0  from  that  medium  condition  upwards  =  hypersthenia  (instead  of 
own's  sthenia),  or  downwards  =  asthenia,  or  a  disproportion  between 
itatlon  and  excitabilit}-.  Asthenia  again  is  divided  into  direct  — 
•olutel}*  —  or  indirect  —  relatively  —  too  slight  irritation,  and  a  condi- 
II  consisting  in  a  combination  of  both.  The  second  variety  is,  for  the 
•St  part,  a  sequela  of  hypersthenia.  The  highest  grades  of  asthenia  are 
ises  of  death.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  disease  of  the  fluids  of  the 
iy,  though  there  is  a  corruption  of  these.  This  Roeschlaub  endeavors 
prove  as  follows : 

"  That  body  only  can  be  called  orjranic,  which  has  the  capacity,  of  its  own  inde- 
ident  activity,  to  administer  certain  functions.  To  administer  a  function  in  this 
^  it  is  necessary  that  such  a  substance  shtill  possess  the  capacity  to  generate  active 
5on8  of  its  parts.  Now  fluid  substances  are  those,  whose  constituent  parts  are 
^able  upon  each  other  by  any,  never  so  slight,  motive  force,  are  simply  capable  of 
ifrrinjn;  passive  motions.  Hence  rigid  bodies  alone  can  generate  active  motions, 
l«  disease,  as  a  condition  of  the  organism,  must  be  determined  from  all  or  certain 
Ib  parts.  The  fluids,  however,  as  not  organic,  cannot  be  called  parts  of  the  organ- 
•  Hence  the  name  of  disease  cannot  be  applied  to  the  changes  which  arise  in  the 
da  of  the  organism."     (See  Rohlfs.) 

Besides  disease,  there  is  an  "indisposition",  which  has  for  its  object  not  the 
aaisra,  but  the  functions. 

Boeschlaub  too  is  one  of  the  first  who  taught  in  Germany  that  "Dis- 
ft  is  not  the  opposite  of  health,  aud  that  the  limits  arbitrarily  drawn 
^een  pathology  and  physiology  must  be  swept  away."     This  definition 

1  sabaequently  adopted  especially  by  Henle  and  Virchow,  and  was  looked 
In  BB  new,  though  it  was  not  really  so. 

To  Wa  original  theory  Roeschlaub  subsequently  added  a  chemical  or 
iitetive  potency,  oxygen,  so  as  not  to  avoid  entirely  the  alterations 
|BaIity«  In  his  further  course  he  inclined  towards  natural  philosophy, 
ft  to  mysticism  and  thcosophy,  and  finally  made  the  confession  —  for 
%  BO  honest  S^'stematist  —  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  whole 
^ty.  In  this  position  of  honesty  he  stands  almost  alone,  but  furnishes 
tuiable  evidence  of  great  penetration  and  moral  power. 
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chloub  luiii  down,  ob  llie  quinle&sence  of  bis  docrrmt'    ilurtv  .tt^r-HU^ 
of  iixdubilttj  : 

L  Without  iin  irntHnl  ilu'fe  is  no  IrrUatioti. 
2*  Without  inittition  nc»  excitement, 

X  Without  ii-rilnhi1h,y  no  irritntioii  nrtd  llkewlfic  no  ^xcitemeiit. 
4.  Without  irrit»bih't3*  no  vital  function, 
I  6.   Irntatioii  fttands  «iid  fulls  with  the  itritnnl, 

U,  EqiiAlly  |»owerful  irritttrtt«  occaKion  irrealcr  irritation  the  grt*«ter  tbe  rxi 
bililj. 

7.  The  ijreattfr  the  eA;cilubilily,  so  much  the  I^fs  may  be  thi-  in iuitit 
conniderftblo  excitement  ond  torivt»r»eij, 

H,  Evt^ry  irritation  diminiflhes  oxcitftbi!ity  etc, 
-^ distinctions  in  which,  frotn  the  »taridi>oint  of  our  preiieitt  knowledise.  me  cmn 
ni/e  uotJitiiii  iiiil  Hiinplt!  iriir<>nuity 

Tb(?  niinitier,  as  well  as  tlic  fiitellectiml  iuiportunce,  of  the  fol 
of  tbe  theory  of  cxciteTnont  wna  considenible.  Slill  tbc  atlheaton  of  mMUj 
was  briet  Among  nthors  the  adbesion  was  not  pure,  i.  e.  their  own  , 
lhcj»e  of  the  humoral  pathology,  of  natural  philosophy,  or  the 
of  Reil  etc,  were  uolted  with  those  of  lioeschlaub.  The  niaBt  memormUe 
of  the  partisanH  of  Roi»8chlaub's  system  were :  the  prematurely  dcocaunl 
and  talented 

Lltd.  H.  C.  Nikmkveb  (1775-1800  ;    Materialien  zur  Krregtmgitliaorir 
etc.,  IHOO)  ; 

KvhT  Sprenukl.     The  beet  known  partisan  of  the  ihtniry  of  exciti 
ment  was 

AoAI.UKaT  Kltil-MiHitMi  Mahci  8  (1 753-181  ti)  ut  An*isi'n, 
<i  physician    iti    Bnmberjr   riftcr   I77s   ond   ordinary  phy^tcinn  of  thi*  t*nf?ri*-W*Kt^ 
Tboni;li  a  *lew  by  blrtht  he  l>«>catrtr*  a  teachef  in   I7S>5  and    tV 
*  Schuli^  fur  Lf'iburzte*.     Subsequcnlly  be  became*  one  of  tht-  ' 
natural  phi1of(OphicAl  fiehoul,  nnd  Gnally  a  devotee  of  the  theory  ot  intiammnuoo.l 
fureranner  of  Bonillaud,  who  irenr« -I   '^u<\  mnUreated  v%;t}.  VJ..i*i,i,.*  #.v*.f,  tinpg  j 
t» very  body. 

A,  L>  Khnst  lIoRK  (1774-lt>4J^^  of  Brunswick, 
where  h«  tuii^ht  after  IHd'j.  .4u)j*«fquently  a  teacher  in  Wittenbers  and  Kr)aiip*iiti 
tinatly,  nf^er  thn  founding  of  the  univer:sity.  in   Berlin,  was  an  emin^^ni  uniftni^ 
professor.     '*  Horn'ei  Archiv  ''  wajs  for  a  lonjc  time  an  influential  origan. 
FRiKtiK,  Wrj.u.  VON  IIovKPf  flTGO-1838)  of  Ludwigsburg, 
the  home  of  many  eminent  men^  a  friend  of  the  reg'thK-ntHl  phy 
"KarUcliale"  here,  for  a  loiii:  time  proii*»tor  in  WiiTiburp,  und 
eoiinaellor  in  AiiAbach  and  Kuremberjf. 

Adoi-I'II  <*iiat»T.  EIktnkich  TIrnkk  (1775^1845),  profe!*»or  of  h?|^l 
medicine  in  Krlungen  ;  the  liistorian  A.  V.  Heeker,  L.J,  K.  Menrfe,  tine  ISf  M 
and  last  emiuinit  tcwrher^  <»f  stattvtnedieine ;  J.  II.  Miiller  (♦*Sy^t4an  i><^ 
gesammten  lleilknnde  nach  der  Krregungstheorie",  4  voU.);  Luil^J 
rbrist.  Wilholm  Cappel  (1771-1803),  professor  in  Gottingen  ;  theloniwslj 
Mil  In  his  day  highly  esteemed.  Job.  Wllbolm  Heinriob  C 
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1861)  of  Marburg,  professor  in  that  city,  in  Heidelberg  and  after  1823  in 
jOttingen  ("Beitriige  zur  Krregungstheorie,  1802";  "Grundriss  der  Patho- 
ogie  and  Therapie"^  medical  encyclopaedia  and  methodology,  both  re- 
)rinted  several  times,  etc.);  J.  Jos.  Doemling,  professor  in  Wiirzburg, 
Bschenmayer  and  many  others. 

The  practitioners  and  eclectics  especiall}'  were  important  opponents 
)f  the  theory  of  excitement.  At  their  head  we  may  place  the  Lessing  of 
nedicine, 

JoHANN  Stieolitz  (1767-1840)  of  Arolsen,  one  of  the  clearest  and 
lalmest  of  minds,  an  eminent  and  highly  esteemed  physician  and  the 
ounder  of  etiological  diagnosis. 

StiegUtz  had  studied  in  Gottinjjen,  afterwards  settled  in  Hanover,  where  in  1802 
e  was  appointed  court-physician,  in  1806  physician-in-ordinary,  in  1820  "  Hofrath  **, 
nd  died  in  the  offices  of  medical  counsellor  and  president  of  the  mediciil  board. 

Besides  Brunonianism,  including  the  theory  of  excitement,  Stieglitz 
irith  great  sagacity,  calmness  and  dexterity  also  opposed  homoeopathy  and 
nimal  magnetism.  Regarding  the  former,  i.  e.  the  theory  of  excitement, 
e  said  :  "It  is  not  surprising  that  absolutely  nothing  is  cleared  up,  and 
hat  practical  knowledge  is  neither  enriched  nor  improved  by  these  Bru- 
onian  refinements.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  one  only  saving  system  !  '* 
uch  was  his  judgment  on  theories  in  general !  —  Towards  the  end  the 
olitic,  ingenious  and  "diplomatic" 

Christ.  Wilhelm  von  Hufeland  (1702-1836)  of  Langensalza,  son 
f  a  physician  in  Weimar,  also  entered  the  lists  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
f  excitement. 

Hufeland  was  originally  a  practitioner  in  Weimar,  then  became  professor  in 
»na  and  finally  in  Berlin.  In  the  latter  city  he  was  made  state-counsellor,  became 
very  popular  physician  and  was  finally  appointed  physician-in-ordinary.  He  was 
le  of  the  most  famous  physicians  of  his  time,  and  has  remained  known  to  a  wide 
rcle  down  to  the  prc^^ent  day,  particularly  through  his  "'  Makrobiotik  ".  In  science 
J  always,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  filled  the  role  of  a  mediator,  but  was  thus 
oujjht  into  conflict  with  almortt  all  theorists,  and  yet  by  the  aid  of  his  powerful 
Bibliothek  "  and  his '*  Journal  ",  his  firmness  and  consistenc}*,  he  was  enabled  to 
)ntrol  the  disputants.  He  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  practitioners  and  a  veiy  fiuitful 
ithor. 

He  wrote:  "To  him  who  fails  to  make  a  religion  of  the  healing  art  it  is  the  most 
leerless,  wearisome  and  thankless  art  upon  earth  ;  indeed,  in  him  it  must  become 
e  greatest  frivolity  and  a  sin.  .  .  And  what  is  it  with  many?  Nothing  but  a 
raple  speculation,  a  means  for  making  a  fortune,  for  acquiring  wealth  and  honor, 

most  amonj;;  the  better  minds  a  system  of  investigating  nature!"  The  latter, 
cording  to  the  programme  of  the  *'  natural  scientific  school",  is  its  position  at  the 
esent  day. — "Hufeland  belonged  to  those  mediatorial  natures,  who,  without  being 
ry  productive  themselves,  possess  the  gift  of  modesty,  of  recognizing  the  services 

others,  and  yet  have  talent  enough  of  their  own  not  to  stand  in  the  shade.     He 
kd  a  noble,  warm   and  most  benevolent  heart."     (Kohlrausch,  *' Erinnerungen.") 
ufeland  also  possessed  strong  penetration,  as  is  shown  by  his  saying :    **  Successful 
?atment  requires  only  one  third  science  and  two  thirds  of  savoir  faire." 
55 
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CiiRtgTiA.H  Hkixrich  PFAFr  (1773-185t2)  of  8tutt|fart, 
A  puptl  or  the  **  Ki&rlfecluile''  (like  his  coimlr^iniin  (1.  F.  Jnegcr.  IT85'1££G«  tbe  fsd 
oftbe  &pecul»uvc  '*  IHscovercr  of  fhc  ftonl".  whicli  wub  suppoFed  \q  niQiitreft  ttflelf 
(?vi)  exhalntionttf,  from  17'JT  n  proft'ssor  in  Kiel  I  "J.  Brown's  STSfem  det  Hrilkun 
'*ttevi?iion  der  Ctrnndsntze  des  Brown'schen  S>Atemh  "  etc.). 

Phil.  Karl  Hartmann  H 773-1 S30)  of  HdligeiisUult, 
proFnftsor  of  ^eiienil   pnLhol<»^v   in    Vienoii  utid  *  fftmoui?  teacher   T  Aria1jr*c 
Browri'Mrhc*n  Sv^rrmft",  "  Theorlc  d^r  Kmnkheit***. 

Alexanukr  vos  lIuMHOLirr.     Tlie  eminent 

FrtiK[»Rn.'H  Iirbwuj  KaKVsKi  (1770-1839). 
first  prufesftor  in  Wittcnberjt,  where  be  foutid^d  nn  Attibulatory  clinic.  tKett  7  '^  ■  --■ 
in-ordinttr>'  nnd  proft'KHOf  in  I^rfwdeti  ("SvBtem  der  prnkt.  Heilknnde'*,  *'Ki 
d^s  Herxen»"i      Kirysiiz  iirst  demonsUwted  euduc«Mlitisllc>iig  boforf  V. 
wiiH  ncqutiiriird  with  defi  ctt*  <»r  Oi^  rHrdiac  viilveR.  ihout:h  not  with  t 
in*i«miU'b  iifc  hf  wm*  not  in  pf\ss<!«ai«n  of  luiMultiition       The   e^o  cnlied       p^wr 
Iretnor*'   IfrC^inijiaemeni  Lulwitof  wiis    nlKO   kftowh  to  him  b**fore   Lnenpr^,  audi 
tikewi^it*  reeo^ni/.fMj  rhi-tininti»in  ns  a  citute  of  di^r iise»  of  the  hrnrt  (belori^  HoaUltt 
'  Alurt  the  iriiienioii«.  bnt  ecroniric 

Kari.  Jiifci.  WisDjscTiMANS  (1  77;i*^183H)  of  Mwjence, 
~who,  in  con.sonntK'e  with  hie  cotir^c  of  isiudy,  wm  ^ometiti»ei^  profi^^^or  tif  jihiln 
_4ometiini»8  of  tiJiilicini*,  and  for  11  ionj:  tiiui'  phyttictHri-iii-ordiniir.r  of  ihr  vle^c 
furence  in    AHehaffonhiin:,  belonged  omon^  die  opporiMit^  nf  iKi*  tbfMiry  of  ( 
BVnt.     He  embrai'ftd    Mef4ineri«ifn,  And  dt^nirifd  to  rt'iiniff*  rcdiisioir  nnd  mrdic 
their  oiigini*!  rekiion^,' while  in  dt^ep   CuihoZic  (uilh  <tbc '*  fiiehmn"  in  thift  ij«>  1 
romiitice,  and  adopted  evea  bj  nmtiy  Prutefttanta  of  that  ttrne)  hi*  ri*ifErd»d  mfjittl^ 
di»»*a«ted  us  ri'itultH  of  Adum^^  sin  f^tc.     OritcinAily  i>ne  of  th^  Itliiminntt  mid  s  frpf- 
ma^on.  be  beciime  u  follower  of  St'helliiitjHfid  h  Rotnancii-l*  whodincutsrd  tb«  " 
dev«dopnjcnt  of  medicine  romiinticAlfj  and   inireniou*ly,  but   not   \^'}    fr 
IJis  chief  title  to  fume  muBt  reMt  tipon  ibe  fwet  ihtit  he  wan  the  trncht  u  ui 

Franz   Bupp,   the   aim   of  thn  elector*8   commisj^nry  nnd  ibr  rrriitf-r  tire 

unimar  »ind  (be  fcieuce  of  Innipmp'. 

Wknzel  Aloys  STftTZ  (1772*1800),  a  physitino  m  oiimmiu  m  r^nUiBr 
Ktill  known  for  hi»  treatment  of  tetanus  with  opium,  nitrnte  of  potto^b  intrruif'y  «rJ 
potash  baths,  und  tht*  peri  pat  ft  ie.  in^eiiiouB 

f»Er»K<i  C^UHf^Tiw  n^jTrt  iv.ti  11  UiHX^  \Vfr:i>i;ui\ii  nTt»|-Ts!?ri  of 
rirttUogcti 

professor  in  Mil jn'tKi'  Ji I u|  iUvn  onlinju^s    pb^j^u-mu  ui  Ludwiji  I,  j^n  Diitfii$iAiiU  >'**' 
nil  opponent  of  bomn'opnthy*  nf.  wf?]l  tt» 

Christ.  <loTTFRiRri  fiRi  skr  in  Jena, 
titl  marty  cviher  physidfttis  who  still  belonjjed  pntirelv    hj  \ue  sjurU  of  tk 
|8th  ectittiry.  wero  oppont^nts  of  tlio  ibuory  i>r  exciU^aicnl. 

A  fjir  worst'  oflshcwjt  of  the  Brunonlaii  theory,  abRohit^ly  hoJeftil  totl* 
ftpptioiaion  to  pritctiee^  was  lUe  so-o^Ued  ''Xew  Itulbui  Theorj"  ff 


I.  Like  ninuM^h,  who  expected  reniaiktvblr  ndva«tat;t«  for  the  tlrk  fni 
:?.  The  German  '^Romantiker'*  i$  a  (ollovvrr  of   nu'dirtvil  tu^t.-  \u   1 
turn    (f1.j 
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b.  Stimolo  and  Gontrastimolo, 

which  had  for  its  author  Giovanni  Rasori  (1762-1837)  of  Milan.  This  was 
a  genuine  blot  upon  the  healing  art  beyond  an}-  other  of  the  various  sys- 
tems^ however  strongly  the  same  charge  might  be  made  also  against  the 
latter.  Id  this  we  see  again  that  long  centuries  of  experience  and  the 
venerable  conctasions  of  great  minds  may  at  times  be  utterly  lost  to  pos- 
terity', and  in  times  too  which  believe  they  may  boast  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence. And  poor,  sick  homanit}-  must  ever  supply*  the  material  of  inves- 
tigation for  such  theoretical  systems  (constructed,  we  may  admit,  with  the 
best  of  intentions)  and  for  the  therapeutics  based  thereupon  !  Far  worse 
too  than  the  theories  and  hypotheses  themselves  ai*e  in  this  case  the 
methods  of  treatment  founded  upon  them,  though  fortunately  such  has 
been  the  fact  with  comparativel}'  few  systems.  Among  these  few  positively 
dangerous  systems  belonged,  however,  as  the  following  examples  will  show, 
the  theory  of  stimolo  and  contrastimolo. 

Hasori  had  studied  medicine  in  Parma,  his  native  city,  and  in  the  neighboring 
Pi.sa.  He  then  adapted  in  Enghind  the  Brunonian  theory,  and  after  practising  for  a 
time  in  Milan,  taught  this  theorj'  in  his  lectures  as  a  professor  in  Pavia,  a  position 
which  he  did  not  long  occupy.  After  the  transformation  of  Upper  Italy  into  the  so- 
called  Cisalpine  Republic  he  occupied  a  high  administrative  position  in  Milan,  from 
which  he  was  called  in  1800  tp  devote  bis  attention  to  an  epidemicof  typhus,  which  had 
broken  out  in  Genoa.  On  this  occasion  he  found  such  bad  results  from  the  Bruno- 
nian treatment  that  he  abandoned  it  and  invented  his  own  theorj*,  which,  as  chief  of 
a  clinic  in  Milan  in  1807,  he  then  zealouslj*  supported,  though  only  in  his  lectures 
and  minor  writings.  After  Upper  Italy  fell  into  the  possession  of  Austria,  Rasori  was 
kept  in  prison  for  four  years,  but  was  then  restored  to  his  position  at  Milan,  and 
retained  it  until  his  death.  The  chief  work  upon  his  theory  was  entitled  "  Delia 
nuova  dottrina  medica  Italiana.  Prolusione  alle  lezioni  di  clinica  medica  nella  P. 
Universitft  di  Bologna  per  1'  anno  1816-17  del  Professore  Giaconio  Tommasini. 
Firenze,  1817." — Rasori  himself  first  published  his  views  in  his  translation  (1803)  of 
Erasmus  Darwin*8  "Zoonomia".  It  was,  however,  his  numerous  pupils  in  Italy  who 
chiefly  diffused  his  doctrines  in  writings. —  In  Germany  the  Rasorian  theory'  was 
ntroduced  to  notice  by  W.  Wagner  in  his  "  Kritische  Darstellung  der  Lehre  vom 
^ontrastimulus.     Berlin,  18IJI.'* 

On  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  Rasori  too  is  merely  a  new  edition  of 
,he  system  of  the  Methodists,  so  often  set  forth,  only  it  had  deteriorated  in 
>ractice. 

Rasori  assumes  a  diathesis  di  stimolo  (diathesis  sthenica  of  Brown, 
itatus  strictus  of  the  Methodists)  and  a  diathesis  di  contrastimolo* 
diathesis  asthenica  of  Brown,  status  laxus  of  the  Methodists),  but,  in 
;ontrast  to  Brown,  teaches  that  the  diathesis  di  stimolo  is  the  most  fre- 
[uent.  To  this  he  adds  (again  differing  from  Brown)  a  local  stimulation, 
vhich  passes  over  into  a  general  diathesis,  a  diathesis  di  stimolo,  unless  it 
•i  speedily  removed.  In  the  diathesis  di  stimolo  the  organic  fibre  is  irri- 
ated  and  contracted.  The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are,  among  others, 
pasms,   contracted  and  quick    pulse,    active   delirium   etc.,  while    in  the 
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ctuljiver  are  round  a  uoutniL'ttHl  ami  bloodless   heart,  ami   lepse.  deep-j 
tnitscles.     In  tht*  diulUesis  di  contnistimolo  on  Bectioii  wo  find  the  U^ 
filled  witli  blood,  together  with  paleness  and  ttaucidity  of  its  fibres^  and  ) 
syinptoiiis  during  lite,  rt^laxation  of  iUv  organic  libri'S,  a  weak    i>tils4.%  rriijj 
ing  in  the  ears,  qnict  delirium,  anxiety,  sopor,     Pain,  tetanus,  eonstipalicm 
mucus-  and  worm  fever  are  to  be  considered  eacpressions  of  Jocal  irHtfltionJ 

The  diagnosis  of  these  diatheses,  singularly  enough,  cannot   be  madi 
fnnn  I  he  symptoms,  but  solely  frum  the   remedies  which  benefit  ibem 
make  tiieui  worse,  a  doctrine  sinjihir  to  that  of  Rademaeher,  though  lii^ 
latter  fnim  the  ertieacy  of  Ins  remedial   agents  n*asoned   liaek  It*  Uii*  db 
cases  nameii  afler  tliem. 

There  are  external  and  internal  irritants.  Among  the  latter  belijrdj; 
the  blood,  which  is  likewise  tho  most  general  irritaot>  while  among  coantf 
irrttants  are  classed^  lymph,  bile,  urine,  gastric  juice  etc. 

Venesection  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  reliable  diagnrjstic  me 
If  it  is  beneficuil,  the  diathesis  dl  stimolo  is  present  and  remedies  m$j  1 
selected  accordingly.  For  the  attainment  of  the  diagnosis,  however,  vent 
section  should  not  be  practist^d  more  than  twice.  If  this  measun*  proiu 
injurious,  the  diathesis  di  contrasttmoio  exists. 

All  remedies  which  act  in  acc«»nl  with  a  venesection  which  has  |ji 
beneficial  are  likewise  suitable  to  oppose  the  stimolo.     Among  these  wa^J 
trastimulants  belong  rnusk.  alcohol,  camphor^  cinchona,  opium,  ethereal  oilJ 
amonia  etc.     On  the  other  hand,  among  the  siimalants  are  aconite,  nn%\ 
amioa,  bella^lonna,  coflee,  lea,  digitalis,  eharnoniile,   inm,  jalap,  i^ambo^,' 
ipecac,  ciistoreum  etc.  —  Tlje  imiividual   remedies  in  both  these  cliisi«8C*  aH"  | 
of  equal  value,  though  a  few  among  them  have  ivu  eminently  spetcific  afcion  ' 
upon  special  organs,  so  that  e.  g.  digitalis  acts  up*>n  the  heart  Mlad<>«ii»  , 
upon  the  brain  and  vessels  etc.     If,  however,  a  remedy  acts  U*o  powerfully 
in  other  words  if  the  irritant  acts  less  powerfully  than  the  irritation  uf  ^^ 
remedy,  this  fact  is  shown  by  the  unfavorable  action  of  the  drug.    Ittg 
the  contrastimulus  of  the  drug  Is  stronger   than  the  irritation,  pain  in  iii^^ 
stomach,  vomiting  etc.  occur.  —  Huge  doses  of  meilicine  w«*re  often  admiu- 
istered,  as  e.  g.  1.4  grammes  of  gamboge  for  diarrluea,  60-!^0  gramnitftlf 
saltpeter  per  diem  etc. 

Ihseaseii  are  divideil  into  : 

],  Infectious   diseases   with    the  diathesis   e   stimolo^   e,  g*  l^U>*i 
ilcb   etc.; 
*       2.  Kpidemic  diseases  arising  from  ndaaiii^  e.  g.  diarrhtra,  typhiMi 

3.  Hereditary  diseases,  e,  g.  phthisis,  scrofula,  rpiWjisy ; 

4.  Diseases  arising  from  aciMtientnl  causes. 
The  following  clinical   histories  will  serve  to  ahow  boif  fiatient*  ^ 

"treated"  in  accordance  with  this  theory  : 

''QiuneppinA  Vigaoo  of  Bassters.  nfred  27,  itoud>  built,  itnk  ltiibtft«>  tig^^^itW 
bent  of  hcahb.     Slif<  cumt?  to  the  cliirtc  on  Aujc.  3,  fearina  dial  the  >\ ^l>^hk  6^)^ 
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"which  she  was  nursing  had  infected  her.  Facies  good  and  gives  evidence  of  health, 
the  remainder  of  the  skin  somewhat  pale,  appetite,  pulse  and  all  the  functions  normal, 
the  nipples  on  both  sides  slightly  sore,  small  ulcers  upon  the  child's  lips.  Ordered  . 
spare  diet,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  wheaten  bread  and  two  eggs  per  diem.  Aug.  4: 
extractum  nconiti  et  pulv.  herb,  aconiti  aa  8  grammes  (in  the  original  the  old  medical 
weights  are  employed)  in  12  pills.  —  Aug.  5:  general  condition  unchanged,  the  same 
medication.  —  Aug.  6:  general  condition  the  same.  Ordered  —  extract,  aconiti  et 
herb,  aconiti  aa  12  grammes. — Aug.  7  :  the  local  trouble  continues,  general  condition 
the  same:  extract,  aconiti  15  grammes.  —  Aug.  8:  appetite  impaired,  skin  and  eyes 
somewhat  yellow  :  ext.  aconiti  24  grammes. — Aug.  9:  jaundice  more  apparent:  ext. 
■aconiti  SO  grammes.  -August  10:  melanicterus,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach,  loss  of 
appetite,  the  unfortunate  patient  is  forced  to  keep  her  bed:  ext.  aconiti  30  grammes. 
— August  11:  nausea  has  persistedduring  the  past  night,  vomiting  and  delirium  make 
their  appearance,  vision  is  reported  disturbed,  voice  husk^*  and  weak :  ext.  aconiti 
15  grammes.  —  August  12:  has  had  a  very  restless  night,  patient  tormented* with 
great  suffering,  left  her  bed  and  could  not  get  back  again  without  help.  The 
medicine  is  (at  last!)  suspended  and  nothing  is  administered.  Towards  evening 
voiceless,  soporose,  closed  eyes,  trismus,  convulsions,  dyspncea,  very  rapid,  irregular 
pulse,  dry,  harsh  skin.  Ordered  —  venesection  to  one  pint  (!).  August  13:  body 
less  jaundiced,  but  the  other  symptoms  aggravated.  Belly  distended,  the  blood  drawn 
yesterday  has  a  soft,  yellow  coating.  Venesection  repeated,  barley-water  with  (once 
more  !)  0.35  grammes  of  tartar-emetic  and  two  enemata,  containing  each  1.4  grammes 
of  tartar-emetic.  — Towards  evening  condition  worse:  (nevertheless)  a  venesection  of 
one  pint. — August  24:  soporose  condition  persists,  respiration  still  (!)  difficult, 
ronchus.  Barley-water  and  tartnr-emetic  are  prepared  but — the  unfortunate  patient 
died  towards  evening" — systematically  poisoned  (134  grammes  of  ext.  aconiti  in 
seven  days!)  to  remove  a  disease  which  would  probably  have  got  well  without  an}' 
medical  aid  ! 

Peripneumonia. 

■'Steffano  Cananzi,  aged  20,  of  melancholic  constitution,  never  before  sick, 
except  two  months  ago  a  tertian  fever,  which  disappeared  after  the  7th  accession. 
On  May  23  towards  evening  had  a  heavy  chill,  followed  by  high  fever  and  headache. 
May  24:  venesection  performed  at  the  patients  house.  A  mucilaginous  decoction 
ordered.  May  25  and  26:  condition  unchanged.  The  fever  manifests  remissions. 
Pains  continue.  May  27:  the  patient  taken  to  the  clinic.  Face  pale,  skin  dry  and 
harsh,  pul.se  tense  and  hard,  pain  in  the  chest,  increased  by  coughing,  still  little 
expectoration.  May  28:  restless  last  night  in  consequence  of  his  cough,  the  other 
conditions  unchanged,  urine  scanty  and  full  of  pediment.  Ordered  a  venesection  of 
about  18  ounces,  tartar-emetic  1.1  grammes.  Towards  evening  another  venesection 
)f  18  ounces.  May  29:  all  the  symptoms  worse,  expectoration  scanty,  diarrhoea  but 
10  vomiting,  complains  of  great  weakness,  pulse  hard  and  contracted.  Ordered 
icnest^ction  of  18  ounct-s.  tartar-cnietic  1.2  grammes.  Towards  evening  another 
lenesection  of  18  ounces.  Ma}'  'M):  Weakness  increased,  mournful  look  (quite 
credible!),  small  pulse,  persistent,  dry  cough,  obstinate  diarrlupa.  Venesection  of 
18  ounces,  tartar-emetic  1.2  grammes.  Towards  evening  another  venesection  of  18 
)unces.  May  31 :  sleepless  night,  very  great  weakness,  quiet  delirium,  subsultus 
endinum,  groaning  respiration,  incontinence  of  urine  and  fa'ces.  Venesection  and 
artar  emetic  repeated  as  before." — About  sevi-n  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  unfortu- 
late  patient  "breathed  forth  his  soul",  for  in  four  davs  he  had  lost  about  nine  pints 
)f  blood  and  taken  4.1  grammes  of  tartar-emetic. 

These  two   clinical    histories,    even   were  they  only  exceptional,   condemn    the 
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Byiitein  iiioru  loudly  tl:»ti  nil  wordg.     Vov  rhis  U  no  lon^^r  a     f^Kiim",  ytuf  Mff«i 
niic  mnrtirr  under  ilie  infatutttinn   of  n  theor;^\     VVhiU*  we   rrnij    ilie    \ 
epita|)b  "  tlui  unhappy  puiitMa  ilterl  ",  or  *' flie  tnifarhinate  piiiJMni  brt'ath^ 
soul  *\  a  foeliiis5  of  oppression  comes  over  everv  sensitive  nnture —  a  fet'liiig  Ito  I 
removed    l»y  the  ^ood  reaulta  in  tlto   followin^e  <*»8o,  for  here  loo  the  ir<>Rtini»nt  j 
nndoiibtedly  irresponstblc  for  the  fortunate  Iprniiniition, 

Rhkimatic  Fevkr. 

•  **A  younjE  rann,  Ajjed  20  3-eftr8,  who  five  dnvji  before  hod  hf^n  dit^chntgn]  tf%tm 
hoBpitnl  into  which  he  Imd  been  taken  for  u  slight  pnetimouta  hnd  not  hrrn  frrr  frol 
f«!vt*r  sinre  the  dnjf  of  W\h  dischurf^e,  iind  hImo  Ruff^red  drn}!uin|!  pAihiM  in  the  maM'li 
eapeciftlly  thoise  of  the  cnlf  of  the  iejiH.  f^*  wns  ut'cordin^ly  rttiMVid  hiIo  the  clini 
where  he  had  come,  uinm  Aiiiiii8t  Hd.  fie  h»d  a  qgivk  ntid  contmrrfd  piiUtf<  hitriii 
tbirjtt,  liod  couith  withour  pain.  Atitru^t  4.  the  snme  ^tmptoms,  &parn  <^ireAk< 
bhMMl.  Ordnri'd  LI  jrrainnn'S  (if  pulv.  dijtiliiliR.  Aug  5;  puK^e  I  Hi  btHtu  per 
palpitniion  of  the  heurt  Diifitnlis  IT  iiriinimes,  An^.  6:  pnlfe  Jr»s  fnqoritt  i< 
ccMitrjicted.  lEenoral  heA(  somewhat  diunnishcd,  pulpVuition,  no  cmi^'h  OrHw! 
polv.  digiulis  2.1  ^mmmes,  Aui£,  7:  epii^taxis.  nrleriiil  ptilne  f»omewhmt  ir 
find  lei^  fre<|tit«ttt  than  Tesffrdaj,  puptU  dtlated.  Ptilv  dit^ltalU  0  ( >  irmrnntft  Aii| 
H:  piiise  ii*ss  frequent  thnn  yesteniiiy  nnd  very  irrejmlflr  '5  5  |!riiniti»e»  nf  dlfifill 
bad  be»*n  f^lvtu  in  four  days)  Mtdieine  dlscorHimied  Anif.  H  pulg«?  •^currrfjf  3 
per  minute  i\),  Tn  other  re^pectR  the  patient  is  doing  tolerfiblv  well  Aui£>  lO-U] 
the  patient  ff'ela  well,  but  the  irre^iularity  and  infrpqufncy  i>f  the  pulfe  contim 
Aug.  ItK  the  fever  hasj  returned  with  excessive  chilltneaii  and  heat;  pnlie  nn 
frequent  than  tutual;  no  pMssa^e  from  the  bowela  for  two  da>ii.  Ordered  caml 
0  3  uraiumes.  Vomiting  soon  follows  its  adrniniFtmrion.  At  ereninff  0  3  grAtninn 
Keruie«  mineral.  Au^.  l«i;  sixteen  movements  of  the  bowels  in  24  houn  8«i 
fever  remains  and  the  pains,  which  bod  disoppeared  for  a  few  dMvu.  Kavi'  twiutnri, 
limpte  emnUion.  \u)L.  H;  the  tiiuitcubir  pnuiR  continue;  munifent  return  of  frvrr, 
12  movement*  of  the  bowels.  Ordered  one  pint  of  wine.  Anjc.  J5>;  the  diarrl 
nmi  pains  have  ceased.  One  pint  of  wine  Aug,  20:  no  fever,  no  pain,  N< 
medieine  admlrtlslered.     The  poiient  i^  soon  dipcbwrired  cured  " 

This  elinicn)  fiijutory  too  wm  taken  in  1825  in  the  ''Spedale  Mat!i:iiirr"  alMilf 
The  dijfitali)!  poisoning  in  this  eaae,  in  eontraitt  to  Those  b<>f(»rri]nof4ii.  urmiaatfi 
without  werious  results  (See  SchleRinuert 

Among   the    inconceivably  rininenju»  unci  eminent    followom  of  Md 
doctnoe  of  Haiiorl,  some  of  whoni.  in  b\>\Ic  of  tlie  tbempruttc  atiodtii^ 
alt^udy  poititecl  out,  were  aide  by  the  help  of  statistics  to   report  fuvti 
tx'^ults,  we  dbould  mention  :     Sym   Borda.  professor  in   Pavia  ;  Viiir 
Lunza,  grnndfather  of  the  physii^inn  and  eminent  stateaojaii  llSov. 
(1*^15-1882);  Hondioli;  the  rnrnous  Valer.  Luigi   Brera   (I77^^1ftl«), 
ocsaivcl}'  n  pb3*sicinn  in   Milun,  professor  in   I'uvfa,  Pndua,  ami   ft<j 
and  Anally  a  pbysidan  in  Venit^^ ;    Enrico  Acerbi  (1 785-1 827)t 
in  Milan  :  Baasiano  Carminati  of  Lodi<  professor  in  Pavia  ;  (liov.  An 
Fossati  I  1780-185:2)  and  others.  —  Among  the  opjxinents  of  this  diw 
were  J.  A,  F,  Ozanam,  a  famous  epidemiologist,  who  reject^  a^  abBcdulc 
the  doetrifie  of  a  eoulagium  animatum  which  originated  in  tUv  17ll 
18th  cenlurit«»*  rTioeltler);  Giov.  Batt.  Spallaujcanl.  physicns  and  a  pbjFiitiift 
in  Ilegy:io;    Fedcrigo  Carpo   in  Venice  i    Ceromini;    Qtiiaeppi!    AgotUft* 
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Amoretti,  professor  in  Turin  (1816);  Maurizio  Bufalini  (1787-1861),  pro- 
fessor in  Florence,  and  numerous  others.  Emiliani,  Guani  and  Robini  were 
partial  adherents  of  the  •  theory  of  Rasori,  while  Francesco  Puccinotti 
(1794-1872)  in  Pisa  displayed  more  independence. 

After  the  doctrine  of  Rasori  had  run  its  course,  there  also  began  in 
Italy  a  powerful  revival,  to  which  a  part  of  the  professors  of  the  French 
school  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  Prague- 
Vienna  school,  united  themselves.  In  the  latter  party  belong,  above  all, 
Amaldo  Cantani  (born  at  Hainsbach  in  Bohemia  in  1837),  since  1868  a 
professor  in  Naples,  translator  of  Nieraeyer's  "Lehrbuch",  author  of  a  work 
)n  diabetes  etc.,  and  Salvatore  Tommasi  and  Tanturri,  both  also  professors 
n  Naples;  Tommasi-Crudeli,  a  pupil  of  Virchow,  in  Rome;  Guido 
Baccelli,  in  1881  Italian  Minister  of  Instruction  ;  Achille  Bianchi  (died 
1876)  of  the  -'Ospedale  San  Spirito";  Brunelli,  an  electrotherapeutist ; 
Vlagni  (oculist)  etc. 

Puccinotti,  Salvatore  di  Renzi  (1800-1872).  and  Alfonso  Corradi  (epi- 
leraiographer)  distinguished  themselves  as  medical  historians. 

The  political  revival  of  Italy  matured  also  a  revival  of  Italian  medi- 
ine,  and  as  Germany  assisted  in  paving  the  way  for  the  former,  so  also  she 
xercised  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  latter,  thus  returning  in  our  own 
entury  the  impulse  which  she  had  herself  received  from  Italy  in  the  16th 
nd  17th  centuries. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Italian  nniversities  nia}-  be  judged  from  the 
)Ilowin);  estimate  of  the  number  of  their  students  in  1877.  Naples  2*135,  Turin  1234, 
^aduk  974.  Pavia  fi52,  Rome  559,  Bologna  511,  Pisa  470,  Genoa  388,  Palermo  HIW, 
fodena  223,  Catania  152,  Siena  141.  Messina  79,  Cagliari  54,  Macerata  52  —  al- 
)>i:ether  8441  students  against  18,000  in  Germany. 

If,  according  to  Rasori's  theory,  the  chief  task  of  the  physician  con- 
isted  in  discovering  the  -'diathesis"  up<m  which  so-called  methods  of 
-eatment  of  objectionable  energy  might  be  based,  in  the  Hahnenmnnism, 
reached  up  at  the  present  day  with  more  energy  than  for  man}'  years,  and 
hich  as  the  so-called 

c.  Homoeopathy 

pposes  itself  to  ''Allopathy"  (a  false  catch- word  devised  by  the  homoeop- 
:hists),  there  prevails  a  system  of* therapeutics  still  more  inconceivable 
I  principle,  but  which  is,  at  all  events,  less  dangerous  in  practice  than 
lat  of  Rasori.  We  might  even  call  this  system  entirel}'  innocent,  were 
lere  not  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  sins  of  omission  as  well  ns  of  com- 
ission.  Instead  of  tentative  venesection  of  the  patient,  the  notion  of 
rugs  upon  the  healthy  becomes  the  guide  for  the  selection  of  remedies, 
ccordingl}',  for  the  removal  of  a  given  congeries  of  symptoms  —  there 
e  no  diseases,  but  merely  their  symptoms,  which  are  to  be  re«>arded  as 
ppis  of  an  injury  to  the  vital*  force  —  that  remedy  must  be  j^clected, 
hich,  when  administered  to  the  healthy,  has  produced  the  same,  or  at  least 


asicnilfir,  ^rouii  of  aymptouj^i  The  urtidcinl  fortn  uf  didense  prvHlitcvd 
such  a  remedy  tliun  exjiels  tbt*  ntituraL  but  weaker  liiseiise.  Tliia  wxb 
of  therapt-utics  tliu»  follows  tlu-  Old  Tostftiticnt  Tnnxitn  that  like  is  to 
rctunie<i,  or  luuiishet!  by  bkts  The  most  tliorou^li  knowh^<lgi'  of  the  e6 
of  (Iru;^  upon  the  healthy  \>o<\y,  and  an  extremely  careful  eompafi&ou  < 
the  phenomena  thus  pnuiucHnl  with  the  9ympt4>ms  of  dlseaBe  in  any  giil 
ease,  are  absoluU'ly  necessary  to  the  physician.  In  this  way  the  In 
remedy  must  infallibly  be  discovered,  and.  still  better,  patients  at  a  di| 
tance  need  not  lie  deprived  of  tlie  benettts  of  homteo|>athic  tft*at?nc 
«ince  the  symptoms  may  Ik?  imparted  by  letter.  The  phyBician  then  am 
bats  the  disease  on  the  priuciple  **Similia  siniilibus  curanttir*.  ''  ^ 

procjeeding  acctn'ding  to  the  allopathic  maxiui  "'Conlraria  tontrui:      .      U 
attains  the  same  result  as  the  aliopathic  physician  and  far  more  eortaiiiijE 
For  the  homtropath  acts    with  n   complete  consciousness   of   what  be  ^ 
doing,  while  the  allopatii  at   last  can  meet  with  gofjd  results  oulv  wLei^ 
wauderiog   unconsciously  and   accidentally    into   hamaH>pathlc  fmlUs, 
Iljjhts  ui>on   the   rijyfht  course.     By  this  eourae  of  reasoning  •*alli«^#iitliici 
and  natural  cures  are  deprived  of   their  inconvenient  powers  of  di'mm 
stnition  against  hom<eopatliy.     It  must  not,  howev<^r,  be  overioc»ko<l  itit, 
the   simfilest  remciUes  are  administered  in  the  utmost   possible  dilutiot 
Only  in  their  preparation,  and  beforr-  aciministration,  they  must  l>e  stitjnjfij! 
shaken  or  triturated,  since    thereby    tlieir  efficacy  is  infinitely  inen^iifi€«l^ 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  ms  medicatrii  tiaturftt,  ami  likimise  th«»n^l»  i 
disease  whi<'h  can  withstand  iiomu^opnthy.     All  diseases  are  curable  by  iK 
means*  but  I'ach   iiiilividual   disease  by  <mc  8[Hjciflc  remedy  alone,  irbici 
cannot  be  replaced  liy  any  similar  one.     Hence  occasional  failures  are  doc^ 
not*  to  homaopathy  itself,   but  to  human  short-sightedness,   which  otpp! 
h)oked  the   pro[>er  homo-opathic    remedy.  ^  As  the  result  of  \\' 
ciples,    houju'opathy.  more   than  all  other  miHlic»al  systems,  proa.. 
Impression  of  reckoning  upon  the  ingeniaus  arrangement  of  diH^eptian  mDi 
the  credulity  t»f  the  weak-mlndetl.      Indeed,  6<»  far  is  this  the  imse  that  ^ 
must  keep  I'onslantly  i>efnn*  our  eyes  the  in  many  n'Sfiects  eminent  clra^ 
acter  of  its  founder,  in  oriler  to  avoid  constant  recurrence  to  thialdiss.' 
Hfihnemann    tuo  sonjzht   the  orijlin  of  his  theory  of  SimiHa  tdniilihuk  il 
the  writings  of  Hip[*oeralcs,  Thomas    Krastu»4.  von  SW^rek  and  Staid 
BakcKly)*     As  a  specimen  of  his  pharmacodynamics  wi*  quoU^  the  foUufl 
ing  paaaage 

'*  When  Ijcfipotlittin  nepd  \n  \T*^n%v^t\  in  tlie  iuhMI  b^  wKich  li<ii»<»<^|Mthi^ 

Arl  df^wlopA  i\\r  ruw  drtiirit.  nnd  n  i^rttiti  (0.i9.V<  nf  it  i«  brntiitil  hj  iii4*iin»  c/  ■  l(^ 
tritiirurioti  ciroiM*  Itf^itr.  facii  lime  with  100  ^rttinK  {KOiof  milk  »v|;iir»  to  %\m  oiilln'nll 
iltUiiion  and  potency,  a  rcmed.r  %»  iiriKiuc^d  pr  nueb  wpndi^rful  |>o«rr,,t|i»(  DOt  fn'n 
f>rth»»  Ittiter  .  .  .  diMrtlvcd  in  lOO  drop«  of  dJhite  alcohol  and  ihskrn  ♦*ii'i»  in  il^ 
hand,  ftxhtbtts  a  nipdicinn)  (lnid,  which,  t•v^n  in  the  »nirk]|r»t  dcMA  <on«*  or  tut*  ytWni 
,of  lite  »i5tO  of  a   p  '     mo(«l«»ned   with   ill.   in  fitilt  ent'^ 

tiliaoaw*  for  which  opriHte      Evrn  titc  tlnid  dihiiod  >i 

b'dlionUi  (■•contt^   t^iooKy,  cannot  j#t  h«  rniplo^Hl  for  fiatietiia,  wv*  is  «^ 
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linnte  dose  aforesaid,  in  consequence  of  its  excessive  violence.  Nol  until  the 
otentized  sextillionth  dilution  (VJ.)  does  the  druj;  begin  to  be  useful,  provided, 
9wever,  that  for  irritable  and  feeble  patients  only  the  still  higher  potentized  dilu- 
ons,  the  octillionth  (Vill.)  and  dccillionih  (X.),  are  employed,  in  the  dofe  of  one 
r  at  most  two  very  small  pellets  moistened  with  the  fluid.  The  lycopodium  seed 
^casions  891  different  S3-mptoms,  which  the  homoeopathic  physician  must  simply 
^cord,  and  the  statements  relative  to  its  observed  effects  Fometimcs  road  curiously 
nough,  e.  g.  only  one  hair  on  my  head  aches  etc.,  etc.  A  suitable  dose  of  this 
»raedy,  when  rightly  selected,  continues  its  effects  for  40  to  50  days,  or  perhaps  a 
ttle  longer."  (See  Wunderlich.)  After  five  days  it  occasions  itching  of  the  nose, 
fter  eleven  days  griping  in  the  hepatic  region,  after  28  days  its  efft-ct  extends  still 
irther  downwards  and  produces  pruritus  aiii.  The  first  evacuation  after  taking  this 
rug  is  still  lump}-,  but  alter  sixteen  days  the  passages  become  soft  etc.  —  Bakody 
blahnemann  redivi\*us,  1883)  calls  such  examples,  indeed,  "  perfidious  t-elections" 
n  the  part  of  his  opponents,  but,  even  under  more  favorable  criticism,  they  give 
vidence  of  weighty  errors  in  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  justly  be 
panted  that  many  excellent  principles  are  to  be  found  in  Hahnemann's  views,  and 
lose  his  followers,  e.  g.  Bakody  —  have  known  how  to  select. 

The  causes  of  morbid  phenomena  in  acute  conditions  are  errors  of 
iet,  in  the  widest  sense,  and  external  injurious  agencies,  including  the 
rdinary  miasmata,  contagia  etc.,  while  for  chronic  lesions  there  are  three 
hronic  miasmata,  the  psoric,  syphilitic  and  condylomatous.  In  the  latter 
lass  of  causes  are  to  be  numbered  also  the  inbred  and  hereditary  troubles 
iduced  by  the  drugs  of  allopathic  physicians,  which,  like  the  miasmata 
ist  named,  have  existed  in  the  human  body  from  time  immemorial.  Seven 
imes  out  of  eight,  however,  the  psoric  "chronic"  miasma,  i.  e.  **Psora", 
uppressed  itch,  is  the  cause  of  disease,  a  truth  in  the  investigation  of 
hich  Hahnemann  spent  not  less  than  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  and  which 
iien  transmitted  to  popular  knowledge  occasions  at  the  present  day  much 
illy  babble  everywhere  about  suppressed  itch. 

By  long  study  Hahnemann  had  discovered  412  symptoms  of  the  "psora",  and  he 
iid  that  the  itch,  deprived  of  its  ciiief  symptoms  upon  the  skin  (which  still  exist* d 
)  the  leprosy  and  were  easily  jiotten  rid  of.  but  now  had  been  for  three  centuries 
riven  in),  occasioned  "  so  many  of  its  s«'condary  symptoms,  that  at  least  seven 
ghths  of  all  chronic  complaints  arose  from  this  .single  source,  while  the  remaining 
jflith  was  due  to  syphilis  or  sycosis,  or  a  complication  of  two  of  these  three  miasmatic 
hronic  diseases,  or  (in  rare  cases)  of  all  three". 

There  are  only  general  diseases,  none  local.  The  products  of  disease 
)und  on  post  mortem  section  are  the  result  of  blundering,  and  particularly 
f  the  blunders  of  allopathic  physicians.  Such  residua  arc  not  found  after 
oma»opathic  treatment.  —  Hahnemann,  howevei*.  never  made  autopsies. 

In  order  to  correctly  coinpreheiul  the  extremely  irn}>ortant  action  of 
rugs  upon  the  healthy  it  is  necessary  to  administer  simple  remedies  and 
o  record,  or  still  better  to  have  recorded,  these  effects  in  their  most  minute 
etails.  without  any  influence  from  examinations  etc.  Then  the  pure  forms 
ome  to  light.  In  this  way  we  find  e.  g.  that  lyco|K)(linm  seed  in  the 
oma»opathic  dose  occasions  almost  inexpressibly  wonderful   phenomena. 
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It  profhices  fulliDg  uf  tbt'  htiU',  eoiii'udtoti  of  tliouglit,  t^riipUoiift.  liDil 
people  fall  asleep  during  foilus  wilhoiil  the  uccurrenccMif  emkbioit. — ' 
these  pravings  of  dnigs  we  observe^   buih  primnrv  nnd  stMHJinInn' 
Hy  means*  of  the  foirrier  the  vital   fort*!-  is  iinpcRTi)tilily  filtered  .  by  mi 
of  the  latter.  Iiowever.  the  organistn  protects  itnelf  fVotn  the  dru)<,  espeeii 
wht*n  the  iIobi^  hiii^  lM>eu  too  hirge. 

Special  pnib<jl(*ir>  iu  reality  does  not  ^xint,  and  the  whole  of 
n<)atj(?8  is  based  upon  u  search  after  the  simihirilies  between  the  phenol 
of  disease  and  tiiose  pnidueed  by  drugs 

In  thera[KMitit*s  there  are  speeilics  oidy,  nud  their  etticney  (in 
eontradietion  to  the  expenence  of  sensifile  men)   Is  fontinunlly  enhai 
by  dilution,  since  they  lherel>}  multiply  many  fold  their  etfective  *  «pmtiij 
principle  by  trani^ferring  it  to  the  material  of  solution  or  drlutioo. 
ing  this  9<ilvent  itself  witli  the  drug. 

"  To  smoll  (!)  of  one  decitlionili  of  r  iiKniii  of  %]\\vn,  potrniized  to  tlir  rollliQl 
ftU^diiHrinii  hy  diric«  Inturntinj!  one  lirHtri.  vHrli  time  for  one  liiitir,  urn]  Hlwuini^ 
gmlns  of  siiiSAf  nf  milk,  which  one  tsrain  disHolvwl  in  wlcobol  in  27  dilmifir  ir 
bat  hron^hl  iu  the  SOlh,  i.  e.  the  trillionih  ii<^%i«lfipmeni  of  potency,  it  »a(!!cirnl 
the  cure  of  bnfUne^^,  (lfinih'ujf«  (iriiy  latiirnct,  ntniiuroBi^^,  noiturnAl  iik' 
iitin«>,  exr*»a*iive  sexitAl  |iHs^ion,  fetid  fcweaiin^  oMhe  fo^-r  nnd  ttirHpticiH 
Such  sintemenu  Biikody  ciiMw  n  '"  hyperdj  namieul  thrciry  of  poinu-y  *',  |.r< 
from  a  "  coniiiAteney  which  MAcrifiees  nil  fact*'*,  nod  hft  nkyf*  thai  owinji  ic*  f hf 
opposition  wn^  excited  within  the  [Jidineninnniiin  fohl  Itgtvlf,  uiid  thu^  tt  relol 
thai  "the  ho«rj  reformer  niih  Jiia  ijhrod|n«nuc  folli>Me»»  >rfpr^t»ii  ilHtn^eiufe* 
pletely  from  thc!  comtnon  tendency  of  scientific  effort,  und  the  former  in  ht»liii 
ye«ra  became  u  vietiin  of  illusions/*  Amon^  the  "  mmp-buhlileii  of  murbid  itpoil 
irncy  of  ihi»  old  mnn  in  hi*  second  childhood'  belonj:  tindouhtedly  the  Mttrmri 
mentioned  with   entirt?  credence  by    n^Ufwidd  in    \fH4  ;    "  DiptabM  if  i    '  n 

doable  vision,  cnnnubi^,  ahernntinj;  with  mn^n^'sin,  in  eup^dar  cainmi 
in  con]£h8  whii^ii   mnke  their  ftpp*'HrHnc<»   by  day  only»   h^oticjamtij^,   in  liiKHir, 
eouithn  "  etc. 

A  single  dose  of  a  properly  chosen  s|ieciiic  iVequeotly  uareA  itni 
tllately,  but  often  also  it  seetn^  at  tirHt  to  [>nKluce  an  aifgriivatluu 
symptoms.  This,  ln>wever,  timilly  (m^net^  away  of  ilj*elf,  <>r  mu*t 
tnovfHl  by  new  drugs.  Not  infrc^juently  the  pm|H*r  dlseHse  t*  flmt  rc' 
by  means  of  tin*  remedy.  The  effect  of  hotntiM)j)Atlue  reniodic»  is  ex 
through  long  periods,  und  may  persist  for  weckt*  and  months.  Ifefioe 
same  dose  of  the  drtig  should  not  be  administered  anew  until  an  impitif^ 
ment  is  no  longer  observed.  In  tht^  tuiminhfrafwn  qJ  homtiopaihk  rrnmS^ 
ike  sfrictett  diet  m  ahcay^  to  he  ohserveti.  Accord i  ugly  It  st^eroetl  to  Qfjlbl 
that  *'he  who  in  bis  own  tw^r^ion  ean^fuUy  adheres  to  an  nppr«i|>nai 
uln^iuly  unconsciously  approximates  to  the  '  rnethml '  of  llnhnei 
Alhipatliic  trt*ntment  is  only  adudasible  in  poisoning,  syncope,  ciiolii 
etc.  —  The  inventor  of  this  h\  i»en1ynamic  M*stera.  which,  a  few  poinU 
agreement  excepted  —  Krosrstratus  ti>o  e.  g.  considered  the  iiiimI  oiinoi 
•loses  specially  etflcacious  —  statids  In  contradiction  to  all  liie  catti^rf 
views,  as  well  as  to  all  ex|)erience  and  the  rf*9ulU  of  what  is  reganleil 
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isoDable  observation  and  thought,  but  which  certain!}*  did  not,  like  the 
jtem  of  Rasori,  facilitate  direct  murder,  was 

Samuel  Christian  Friedricii  Hahnemann  (1755-1843)  of  Meissen,. 
1  of  a  poor  but  skilful  porcelain  painter  of  that  town. 

Brom  1775  Hahnemann  pursued  his  studies  in  Leipsic,  and  after  1777  in  Vienna, 
efly  under  the  direction   of  Quarin.     Strutrgling  continually  with  poverty,  which 

him  to  take  the  position  of  a  family  pliysician  in  Hermannstadt,  in  the  famil}*  of 

governor  of  that  city,  he  thus  obtained  the  means  to  take  his  medical  degree  in 
angen  about  1779.     He  then  practised  in  Hettstadt  (now  famous  in  the  history  of 

trichina)  and  Dessau,  was  next  physicus  in  Gommern,  near  Magdeburg,  then  a 
rsician  in  Dresden  and  Leipzit;,  where  he  also  devoted  his  attention  to  ch(miFtry 
ercuriua  solubilis  Hahnemannii,  Hahnemann's  wine-teft)  and  to  translating.  He 
3  induced  by  CuUen  to  test  upon  himself  the  effects  of  cinchona,  and  is  suid  to- 
ts thus  been  attacked  by  the  symptoms  of  intermittent  fever,  a  fact  which  ulti- 
teiy  led  him  to  his  maxim  "Similia  similibus",  already  formulated  by  Paracelsus, 
is  principle  once  discovered,  Hahnemann  felt  it  uecePFaiy  to  test  it  in  piactice, 
,  in  consequence  of  his  habit  of  dispensing  his  own  drugs,  he  fell  into  a  conflict 
h  physicians  and  apothecaries,  which  assumed  wide  dimensions.  From  1790 
ward,  hunted  from  place  to  place  by  both  these  opponents,  he  became  in  1792 
•erintendent  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Georgenthal  in  Thuringia,  and  in  1794 
rsician  in  Pyrmont  and  Brunswick.     Here,  as  his  enemies  relate,  he  from  neces- 

occasionally  feed  the  relatives  of  his  epileptic  and  insane  patients,  at  the  rate  of 
ny.  professors,  and  cheated  whenever  an  opportunity  offered  itself  In  1795  he 
ctised  in  Konigslutter,  where  he  proved  belladonna,  "  the  remedy*  for  scarlet 
er";  then  in  1800  he  was  in  Altona,  Eilenburg,  in  a  village  near  Leipzig,  and 
peating  the  fate  of  earlier  adepts)  in  1802  in  Wittenberg  and  Torgau.  From  the 
er  town  Hahnemann  first  addressed  his  writings  to  the  right  quarter — tie  laity. 
1805  he  first  introduced  the  word  "homoeopathy"  (in  contradistinction  to'*allo- 
hy",  a  term  which  he  also  invented),  and  thus  gained  an  eff'ective  wiir-cr3^  and  of 
rse  only  increased  still  more  the  bitterness  against  his  doctrine  and  himself.  His 
ory  gained  in  influence  through  the  publication  in  1810  of  his  chief  work  the 
rganon  der  rationellen  Heilkunde".  In  1811  Hahnemann  settled  in  Leipzig, 
?re  he  gave  lectures.     His  early  followers,  some  of  whom  were  young  men  with- 

any  education,  proved  drugs  upon  themselves  (Stapf,  Gross,  Hornburg,  Wislicenus 
.)  and  practised  homoeopnthy  at  once.  Hahnemann  became  an  extremely  )>opular 
•sician,  patronized  now  by  persons  of  rank,  who,  indeed,  ha\e  almost  ali^ays  con- 
»red  it  their  privilege  to  set  the  fashion  of  running  after  nonsense  and  cliaihttanry 
nedicine.  Of  course  their  example  ia  then  followed  by  those  of  lesser  rank  and 
the  lowly.  In  1818  homoeopathy  was  interdicted,  though  an  interdict  in  matters 
opinion,  and  above  all  of  faith,  always  produces  only  an  effect  opposite  to  that 
jnded.  In  1821  the  Saxon  authorities  forbade  physicians  to  dispense  their  c.wn 
gs.     Hahnemann  now  went  to  Kiithen  as  physician-in-ordinary  and  counsellor  of 

then  lord  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  where  his  popularity  increased  .^-till  more  rapidly 
n  before.  Five  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  (1830)  Hahnemnnn  married 
oung  Frenchwoman,  Melanie  d'Hervillj',  who  enticed  him  to  Paris,  where  the  old 
n  died  in  184H  — a  millionaire.     His  practice  was  continued  by  his  widow. — In 

year  of  Hahnemann's  death  a  kind  of  state  examination  for  homa'opathy  was 
•oduced  into  the  Prussian  regulations,  and  in  1851  and  1855  monuments  to  his- 
le  were  erected  in  Leipsic  and  Dessau.  -  In  addition  to  his  chief  work  mentioned 
ive,  Hahnemann  wrote  numerous  articles  for  medical  journals  and  nian3-  hooks, 
long  the  lattf  r  we  may  mention  his  "  De  helleborismo  veterum",  Isll;   "  Reine- 
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Ar«neiiiiiltf)k»lire*\  1811 ;  "  Die  chroniscfien  Kmnkbeiteit":    **  Die  H'-UtHit!  4#f  tili 
tiflchifii  Cholera**;  "Die  antipftorifoh^ii  Ar^iieien"  rie. 

From  Ibe  outset  the  lait}',  and  pftrtieularly  the  notnluy.  vitr 
eminent  iuUKTcnts  of  tlie  doctrines  of  Hahnemann/  thoiigb  i\w  li. 
iilso  favored  by  IlufeUnd*     Among  these  lay  boraa?opaths  wc  may  ti  . 
E*  G,  von  IJnjnnow  ( 179G-1H43),  the  jioet,  and  nabnemnnns  »ofi 
von  BOninghauttuti.     From  the    list  of  pbyBicians  who    followed 
mann*s  doctrines,  though  characteristically  enough  they  were  not  Tt«i 
ni2ed  by  Hahnemann   hiuiseifas   full   liomteopaths,  we  may  notice  an 
many  others:     Moriz  Miiller  and  Carl   Hauboldat  Leipyic,  Wilhelro  <#» 
(died  1847)  in  Jiiterboy;k  and  J,  Eduard   Stapf  (born  ITS'^)   In  Naumtx 
who    foiimkni  in  1818  the   ^^Art-biv  fur   die    homijopathisehc  Htnlkmil 
Mil  Her  was  also  the  director  of  the  first   homa^opatbic  clioic  in  Li4^ 
(i822),  and  like  Ludwi«r  ^cliron  in  Hof,  r.otlliob  Lndwig  Uau  (17;*9-1S 
*'Organon  der  speeifiachen    Heilkunst'*)  of  Krlangen,   P.  Wolf  in  I>r 
Karl  Friedn  Gottfr.  Trinks  (ISiUl-lSai^)  in  Dresden  and  A    Noftck  ati4] 
Griesselieh,  founder  of  the  honiteo|iuihic  anion  in  Briden  and  iHlitor  of  1 
journal  "llygela",  speedily  wandered  away  from  the  '*pure  dmarini*  . 
same  may  be  said  of  J.  Th.  Kiiekert  in  Herrnhut  (180O-1885),  Hauatni 
(died  IBiG),  professor  of  hom<eopathy  in  Peftlh,  Jos.  Bnehncr  (1^'  '  ' 
profeB64>r  in   Munich  and  a  famous   homoeopath  ;    (loullon    {da 
Weimar  etc.     Georji^e  Rapp  (1818-18S5)  of  Annweiler  in  the  Palaiin 
was   professor  of  the  clinic   for  internal  diseases   in  Tiibinjren.     In 
iMiisition  he  undertook  investigations  regarding  the  therafieutiira  nt  IHh 
mann,  Hademaeher  and  the  socalled  allopathic  system,  and  Anally  dKcid 
iu  favor  of  the  first.     Aceordingly  in   1854  he  was  removed  fVotn  lii«  f»l 
fessorship  and    tiecame  physicus    in  Uoitweir     Finally  be  was  ap(N*iuU 
, physician-in-ordinary  to  the  queen  of  Wiirtemberg.     Job.  Heinridi  Kopp 


1.  How  far  the  cnthiisiftsni  for  Ualuicmauu's  doctrines  wont  is  tiliowu  l«r  «  liimui| 

the  ttlr  •*  LR^st  uns,  Ihr  Brudor^*  etc.,  earn ni unk-ft led  bv  Stilck<»v  la  Kmnkfoi 
Hiid  which  we  quote  for  the  eilif»cstit>n  »>f  the  pftitbwiis  mid  iippitiwntt  i 
honifT'Otmthy  : 

"lloma'ojmthlk,  hlmmUsch^r  btrnhK 
l>**iii  Prcis  ersehiille 


¥w\i  beSm  rnkal. 
Wesen  lit  inllfii 
Voui  frUhun  Grab, 
SnmUe  eiii  Gotl  dluli 
Voui  Ihomiol  heiiib, 
Diuiimhelt  uml  Dtinke! 
Mordt'ten  hicr 
HlladlliiKH  titid  khiuehid 
Mi*ii*«eheii  uitd  ThJei* 
Klnfacli  vind  «'wl^r 
Wlcdlr  Natiir. 
Fulgt  del  lie  Kf»line 
Di(*iier  auch  mir. 
SebtieH  drum  ver»cliwlml(*t. 


Pourrnd  und  ndld. 
KrvrfHim  uud  GeUtv 

I'nd  dcv  Krkrufikteii 
Geiiest^ii  }etzt  vif  I, 
Oh  III'  lU',^hwrirt4»n 
\Vn$id(*hid  xuui  //u  . 
Freut  Euclt  \\m%.  Fiuumir  I 
*lub»*H  oiitxuckt. 
DiLss  uu^rf  U'Ure 
Slclit*!  li«j(hh*kt, 
U eibrt  diuin  dnnkl^r 
l#id»en  utid  Krnft 
Ilir,  di#?  w*lt  J:. 
Giiti*?*  1MU  nHtn  1 


^^^^li& 
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77-1858)  in  Har>au,  Job.  Mich.  Leupoldt  (born  1794,  died  a  few  years 
>)  in  Erlangen,  Fleischmann  in  Vienna  and  W.  J.  A.  Werber  were  also 
orers  of  homoeopath}-  with  very  important  modifications.  In  surgery 
Dceopathic  principles  were  employed  by  J.  A.  Schubert.  F.  A.  Giintber, 
L  Wilh.  Lux  (1773-1850)  in  Leipsic,  W.  Starke,  J.  C.  Schafer  (HomOo- 
llische  Thierheilkunst,  2d.  ed.  185(>)  and  others  were  partisans  of  homoe- 
lihic  principles  in  veterinary  medicine.  —  Among  modern  homoeopaths 
may  mention  0.  Buchmann  in  Alvensleben  (microscopic  and  other 
mrvations  and  investigations  regarding  the  solubility  of  the  metals  etc., 
II);  Dr.  Hegenwald  (Hahnemann's  atomic  doctrine)  etc. 

For  everj'  precept  laid  down  by  Hahnemann  there  gradually  developed 
yoct  shades  and  parties,  and  b}'  these  continual  changes,  new  explana- 
M  and  ^principles"  there  arose  finally  a  *'new"  homoeopath}*,  the  scien- 
iijstem,  an  expression  implying  that  the  old  system  was  not  scientific^ 
^  most  important  representatives  of  this  modern  homeopathy  are  : 
^diol  (Lehrbuch  der  HomOopathie);  von  Grauvogl  (Grundgesetze  der 
rtiologie,  Pathologic  <&c.;  das  homOopathische  Achnliehkeitsgesetz ; 
pM8  Sendschreiben  an  Liebig,  1861)  and  Bernhard  Hirschel  (died  1878) 
Dresden,  the  ^most  scientific''  of  homoeopaths  and  an  historian,  particu- 
y  x^thc  "Vienna  school",  equipped  with  both  medical  and  general  edu- 
Ml.  (Grundriss  der  Homeopathic  nach  ihrem  neuesten  Standpunkte, 
pd.»  1854  etc. ).  The  Wiirtemberg  "Obermedicinalrath"  Paul  Sick  (Die 
||Hk>|>athie  im  Diaconissenhause  zu  Stuttgart,  1879),  and  Prof.  Bakody 
\mtbj  who,  by  the  way,  is  frequently  very  sober  in  his  criticisms,  should 
ibe  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

?The  more  modern  school,  like  ihe  older  allopathic  system,  recognizes  the 
■Bijr  of  an  anatomico-pbysioloiiical  basis,  respects  the  ris  medUairix  nuivrcHy 
HirlecijEes  the  benefit  of  crimes  etc.,  and  holds  to  the  necessity  of  diagnosis  in 
|H»  and  the  investigation  of  the  character  of  the  disease  in  addition  to  ihe  com- 
Wf  sjmptoms."  "Homoeopathy  demands  even«a  diagnosis  of  the  remedy,  which 
gignree,  i.e.  most  manifest  a  similarity,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  di^eH6e." 
iKftopathy  discards  all  generalization  and  desires  the  mos^t  individual  special- 
ip."  **  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  dose,  but  of  the  selection  of  the  remedy,  which 
iMtance  of  homoeopathy.  Whether  larger  or  smaller  doses,  powders,  tinctures 
isions  are  administered,  is  all  one,  provided  only  that  the  simile,  i.  e.  the 
relation  of  the  remedy  to  the  locality  and  variety  of  the  disease  is  preserved." 
hooDOBopatby,  accordingly,  does  not  compel  the  wife  of  a  homoeopathic  phy- 
fo  say:  "Why  don't  you  prescribe  for  us  such  and  such  pills?  Then  we  would 
to  congnme  every  year  so  many  hundredweight  of  prunes!",  nor  could 
,yer  aay  of  it, /'What  sort  of  a  medical  art  is  that  which  cannot  even  open  the 
^**,  for  it  can  no  longer  discard  purgatives  and  emetics  as  Hahnemann  did.) 
principle  similia  similibus  therefore  continues  to  be  the  most  important 
:eri8tic  of  the  modern  school,  a  principle,  however,  to  be  so  explained  that  it 
Ot  aoggest  merely  an  external  similarity  of  symptoms,  but  an  agreement 
1  the  disease  and  the  remedy  founded  upon  the  seat,  character,  course  etc. 
former;  for  mere  physiological  similarity,  without  taking  into  account 
tbological  character  of  the  disease,  is  not  sufficient"  (Hirschel).  Bakody 
only  the  following   principles   of  Hahnemann:    "Experimental  proving  of 
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firuitd.  onr*  b^'  one.   upon  the  heAlthjr  Iititnati  or^anigm.  ohg»»rvin^  carefiin 
toxieologin»il  i^flTeclH/'     '*A  unlwrsu)  and  gtrict  cumfTari^tMi  nnd  (liffcfcnriAtion  of 
piitholo)£ico*|»)iyAioIogicnt  nitd  pntholfi^ieo-anatmiiiLAl  cUiinm's  firoiiiiced  ex(>rrta 
uliy  in   the  hciiUhj   hy  eneli  binjzle  ilru>r,  cotnparinje  them  with  tbnsr  of  the  i 
proCi'SMea  which  ihoy  resemble,"     AUo  for  thtrHpeulic  purposea  the  ottiploji  mi'i»r  < 
single  remedy   only,  unit,  indeed,   one  selected  in  nccordnncf  with  llir  Irw  *'SiB 
Himilibus"   dt^rived  from    t-xpetimeni   upon   the   heiitthy.      Thi'  fiairth   principlfl 
4|uir<;s   tht!   rmph.»yinent    for   thernp<*utit'  pttrpo^es   of  n  ^tnglr    drug   onlr.   »n4| 
rolalively  %tn»\\  do«eg. 

We  »eei(ial  uf  the  orifrinA)  honiu^oputhy  not  much  roon*  than  the  nnitieldr 
Mtornethinj^  liubHnniml,  hut  really  An  empty  wordt  Nurvives.  Indcfi^ndrni  uf  j 
(hi^re  fein^init  no  substi&ntiiil  charifcct^ristic  of  thp  old  bomd'opnlhy,  ratcirptt  t^tl 
remedy  mu^l  l>e  '*  dia^inonticatcd  " 

Tbat  a  doctrine  likc!  Hiihneinann'a,  wbicb  in  so  toany  ways  brc>k«  < 
ull  the  past  arul  with  all   previous  rt?a8onahle  obaervatioii,  inoat 
rcvohitiuu  ill  llie  lay  circltis.  to  wlioac*  ''better"  ju(ignK*rjt  it   a|i(ie«ied  i 
wbose  modical  vt*llellie8  il  dattered^  was  a  matter  of  ooura«.     Il  ||ttt,l 
deed,  tt>   tht*  [jroof  ibe   fumed,  sound  and   siiii(ilo  uornmon-seniH^  of 
masses,  and  the  latter  —  sucuuniibed,  us  it  lias  ever  done   befori*  iW  i 
ileal  dootrines  of  medieine.     For  in  tbe  idea  of  tlic  majoritv  of  llie 
tiiedieine  fitill  appears  to  be  a  mysticat  knowledge  or  a  blin<l  mattof  i 
experiment     In  this  the  U»th  century  is  precisely  like  tbe  Middle  Ag€i^ 
and  upon  the  tboughtletts  Hssumptions  and  supei-stilion  of  liolb   the  tdv* 
caled  and  uiieiUieiited  de(>etids   tbe    sucociHti  of  lunnteopntby,  Iboiigh  ik 
rage    for  fashions  in    medicine  smooibs    tbe  way.     How    bin^  beft»rr  the 
a|»pearanee  of   iiunueopatby  was  it  that   many  physiciati*   still    pr  i 
magnetism   and  visceral  eJysterizatiou  ?     Many  of  Habnemano  a  dih 
Uk>  knew  that,  as  Fr.  A.  Lange  saya,  "Cbarlataiiry   in   medieiiie  is 
paid  ibttn  rational  treatment/' 

The  fi>ilowing  physicians,  among  t*tbers,  were  im[>ortunl  opiionciitii  i 
the  doetriocs  of  Hahnemann  :     Stieglitr.,  who  ever  stixxl  upon  tiir 
when  false  ideiw  tbreatx»ned  a  breach  in  the  dc^fenees  of  Hi[>p. 
Kurt  Sprengel  .    L,   VVilb.  8acbs    ( 1T87-1SI8),  professor  in  Iv 
Uogistaus  Conrad  Kriiger^ Hanson  (IT76-1850),  a  practitioner  in  0| 
Job.  Christian  Aug.  Heinrotb  (J773-1843\  professor  of  mo i 
heipsie,  and  a  fmpil  of  l*inel  ,    Ferd.  (Jottlieb   von  Gmelin 
professor  in  Ttiblogen  ;  G.  von  Wedekind  ;  Friedr.  Alex.  Bimon  {bora  !• 
a  physician  in   Hamburg    (Samuel   Hidini*mann»  Psendome-  mIIi 

Die  uu'iterbliebe  Nunbeit  iS.   Hnlirii'manni.  andrer  I'httil ;     m  ,.«oi 

**r)rr  Vampyrisnms  cles   111  Jahrbunderts*');    Karl  Friwir.  Hfinrieli 
(i7S?B^1877)  of  Karlsruhe,  professor  in  OtUlingen,  emrni>nt  as  an  antlM^rl 
bis  literary  style,  bis  profound  eru<iition  and  thought,  and  as  an  aj«j«lle< 
bomane  and  Hippix^ratic  art;    Ignuz   Hud.  Bisclioff,  Eiiler  von  Al^ 
(17^4-1850),  professor  in  Vienna;    Karl   Krnai  Urjek  (1S4>9-1S7^), 
Bouk*'  of  ibe    **tiarteniaabe'',    aod   others.  —  Moneover    tU*! 
lioiaii?opatUs  themselves  ouiat  be  regarde*!  as  t>|)|K>uentA  of  Bali 
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)r  the}-  liave  called  man}*  of  his  doctrines  whims  and  senile  weaknesses 
*ee  Bakody),  or  sacrificed  tliem  as  utenable.  Hence  some  of  them  intro- 
uce  him  in  the  third  person  and  in  large  capitals,  like  a  deit}',  in  order 
y  such  external  and  ridiculous  homage  to  make  amends  for  their  internal 
K)rn  for  the  man.  It  is  characteristic,  at  alj  events,  that  Hahnemann 
)und  no  pure  and  absolute  followers  among  the  homoeopathic  physicians 

r  reputation.     "For  the  thoughtful  among  his  disciples the  doc- 

ine  of  Hahnemann  remains  a  scientific  method  for  the  erection  of  a 
jience  of  healing*'  (Bakody)  —  the  thoughtless,  however,  are  merely 
mple  dupes.  —  An  offshoot  of  homoeopathy,  which  by  its  foulness 
•ought  much  harsh  criticism  upon  its  parent  S3'stem,  was  the  doctrine 
died 

ISOPATUV, 

e  filthiest  theory,  at  all  events,  ever  invented.  AccordinjE  to  this  system,  like  was 
be  cured  by  like,  i.  e.  small-pox  by  variolous  pus,  diarrhcpa  by  fa?cal  matter, 
morrluta  by  ponorrh<pal  pus  —  taken  internally  be  it  understood!  —  tapeworm  by 
e  ingestion  of  joints  of  the  tapeworm,  and  a  lot  of  such  remedies.  Among  the 
opathists  were  Lux  and  G.  Fr.  Miiller.  It  would  thus  seem  that  no  pure  or  impure 
»8sibilitj,  and  no  conceivable  absurdity,  can  be  adduced,  from  which  it  is  imjossible 
form  a  medical  theory.  And  so  it  is  certainly  not  the  most  gratifying  advantage 
the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  that  we  observe  how  every  absurdity,  if  it  is 
ly  preached  up  with  the  necessarj-  confidence  and  perseverance,  finds  its  dupes 
id  followers,  and  that  history  is  often,  in  the  most  unheard  of  ways,  metamorpl  osed 
to  a  record,  mildly  speaking,  of  human  follies.  And  the  fact  that  this  statement 
•Ids  quite  as  good  for  our  own  centurj-  as  for  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of 
ntiquitj',  furnishes  ns  a  thoroughl}'  humiliating  historical  doctrine  and  tiuth,  to 
t,  that  as  long  as  men  live  and  labor,  foil}'  and  reason  dispute  the  balance,  and 
It  reason  bj'  no  means  always  depresses  its  side  of  the  scale.  One  of  the  most 
kudulent  outgrowths  of  honiccopathy  is  the  "  Klectro-hom(i^opathic  System  "  of 
unt  Cesare  Mattei  (Neue  Methode  etc.,  Stuttgart,  Edwin  Hahn,  1880),  the  substance 
which  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage:  **  But  what  do  we  know  of 
getable  (sic!)  electricity?  So  say  the  doctors,  and  rightly,  for  even  I  who  dis- 
vered  it  know  nothing  of  this  agent.  I  know  that  I  investigated  it  and  found  only 
ittle  magnesia.  I  noticed  that  this  vegetable  fluid  manifested  a  quick  and  often 
)mentary  activit}',  and  I  said:  'This  activity  is  electrical;  it  is  electricity.'  1 
ve  seen  this  electricity  cure  troubles  regarded  as  incurable,  and  I  said  to  myself: 
his  is  a  remedial  agent.'  That  is  all  I  know  of  vegetable  electricity,  and  far  be  it 
>m  me  to  make  a  secret  of  it.  On  the  contrary  I  tell  it  to  all,  even  to  those  who  do 
t  wish  to  know  of  it! !  "  —  Such  nonsense  and  fraud  is  preached  up  by  many  in  this 
th  century,  the  century  of  education,  invention  and  advancement,  and  numbers 
ear  by  it,  to  the  pecuniary  profit  of  these  bold  representatives  of  humbug! 

The  doctrine  of  Hahnemann  too  undermined  the  very  foundations  of 
3dical  tradition  as  they  had  been  held  for  centuries,  so  that  even  to-day 
ey  are  tottering  from  the  shock,  and  it  especially  summoned  medicine 
a  new  proof  and  simplification,  as  well  as  to  a  rarer  employment  of  its 
paratus  of  healing.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  ripe  and  cultured  ser- 
jc  to  medicine.  But,  on  the  other  hiind,  in  a  social  direction  its  influence 
is  undoubtedly  injurious,  inasmuch  as  by  its  popularization  of  medical 
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practice  it  wns  pai'liaHj  responsible  for  tlie  fact  that  the  sodul 
the  pliysician  was  lowered  in  comparison  with  earlier  ages. 

While  iioma'Dpathy  in  Germrinjr,  in  spire  of  individtml  examples  to  tlie  c««' 
atnong  the  laity,  seenu'd  liinon^  phyHieittiis  of  U^fi  fo  be  voriiiuc  towardii  FAtiocti( 
nftc^r  rhe  enaction  of  the  tjew  GtTtimn  Kmpiri%  whith  nffcred  lo  pby^ic»^ln»  uiibrii 
qtiftokery   iis  its  earli*»*<t   »;ifi    while   lis  fir»*t  italt^sman   for  a  to n}2  limns  encoiini 
chfirIiiUni»m,  the  system  of  Uabn»«muEiu  beifun  ajiitlti  to  flouriab  jilma«t  um  lux  hi 
AS  amont:  Mte  bumbug  lovint;  portiun  of  the  iuhabitanU  of  tbf  Unitril  ^^lileiL 
Wiirtember|[  in   1BS3  the  state  even   licenj^ed  a  boma*npn(hic  pbarinftcr.     Tti  IM 
there  werp  four  tixclusively  homuMpothic  central  pbarmAcles,  together  ^ith  imiw 
Dtborj  which    kept    honiti/opatliic   remedies.      In    the    lintted    Stat«*«   ih*^**   Bf» 
homtrfiputbic  phurmacies,  and  even  in  Knjiland  homipopaihy  flour i 
miiy  be  snul   of  France  where  munj    works   upon  the  aiibjeet   of   Ir 
recently  appeared.     Amon«?  these  we   may   notice:    Hirsehcr*  "Guide  itu  nif*tiri 
homa'opathique  hu  lit  dn  tMalade'*,   1H74;   Alexis  E&panet's  "Prtirir[ue  del'  hni 
opathie**,  1875;  Hoffmann's  **  L*  hootcropatbie  expoaf*  aux  yi^ux  dii  iit«mde**  i 
Con^tantin  flerinii  i  born  tn  O^chaiA,  Sjixrmy,  in  IHOO.  died  in  Phtladelphia  in  t* 
i^ho  nSS4i  Inlrodtieed  homa-upathy  into  the  I'nited  Stateit,   wrote  '*  The  TJoimi^i 
Physician  V    iHjM.   with  inimiiron^  uiediual   esNayu ;    Jahr's    '*Nouvt?au 
m^'decine    homn'opuihique  *\    1W72:      Pfosl-Lacnscon    and    Bcrj?er**    '  Dicti 
%frti*nnair**    bom«(*op3itbique  *\    IrttiS;     Gurilbers   '' Nouveau    manuel    de    mf^i 
hon)fi*opatbic|ue  *'    ISTl,  etc,   etc.     Most  of  these  works,  it  la  trxie,  %tP  tr«n»laj 
from  the  German-     But  it  in  precisely  thofto  ext  rescencen  of  (Jerman  medtcin<» 
bare  coturtbuted  to  the  discredit  of  t bat  science  amon^  the  French !     Thun  Ham- 
in  1i(t  history  of  medicine  which  appeared  in   1H73,  calls  homa'opatby  in  ilarnifJ 
—  and,  alns,  with  justice  !  —  one  folic  fillemande. 

[Ill  Ki^jiland  the  system  of  Hahnemann  Is  »aid  to  have  be#*n  inlrudanKf  4q  I 
by  a  I>r  Qain,  pbygicinu  to  the  kiriiE  of  the  Bel|:ian*<.     It  liai  ncrer.  however, 
very  popular  in  the  "  land  of  common  sense '\  and  even  at  the  preieni  day  h 
comprise  not  more  than  HOO  reiriKtered  physicians  in  the  whole  Briiijib  TaIcc    iJti 
l^ool  «.  if.   enjoys  the  luxury  of  but   ID  homu'opalhij^tit,   Giajt|;ow  but  five  etc 
Lonilon   there  is  a  «in|£le  iiomaMjpathic  boBpital  with  100  beds^  and  eonaecied  «ii 
this  institution  the  only  colletie  of  instruction  in  the  United  Kinstdom.     In  a  (Ni«ril 
like  the  Tnited  Slates,  where  every  ''free  and  enli^hlrned  "  citizen,  mal«  or  (ei 
feels  abundantly  competent  to  criticise  not  only  medical  opinions  but  abo 
beliefit.   it  i^  by  no  means  surprtsini£   that  boma*opnthy  has  met  with  conti 
iMipularity,     Jneomprebensibte,  of  course,  to  the  majority  of  its  ad  benefit*,  lu 
tranicendentalism   renders  the  doctrine  popular— omne  ignotum  pro  zni 
and  in  c«Mrtain  circles  faith  in  the  itlusions  of  bomcropaihy  it  natnrally 
aa  evidence  of  precocity  (!)  of  intellect.     The  fact  too  that  this  •'yttem  dlqi^i 
all  the  disut^reeable  elements  of  medication  has  contributed  larcelr  to  iia 
nmonts  the  more  fastidious,   or  as  they  would  doubtless  call    ^ 
*' intftllijrent'*.     The  earliest  practiiioner  of  homd'opatby  in  thr 
to  bave  been  Pr    Han^  B.  Gram  faji^uirt  iv  German  i,  a  native  of 
in  Copenbas;en.     On  bis  return  to  the  Hnitcd  States  in  \S2^  be 
whore  he  died  in  1H40,     In  1844  the  American  lunriiute  of  Homii-opu  ae^ 

with   about  50    members.     The   earheitt  homeopathic  journal   eatii.. ^   .u  iJ^ 

country  appeared  in  New  York  about  1^34,    It  was  entitled  **Thiv  Americaa  J^tm^ 
of  Uoma?opathia  "  and  was  edited  by  Dry.  J,  F,  (iray  and  A.  G*      '  '  '^   "      f«j 
lUf  boma*opath)C  fraternity  claimed  ll.OilQ  practitioner)^  in  th*  \ 

A  national  and  28  state  societiet.  ol  hospilali,  4H  dispenKariet  and  22  jf^urs-alf 
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mcBopathic  colleges  were  also  credited  with  a  production  of  500  physicians  am  u- 
y.  It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  while  the  shibboleth  of  honKEopatly  is 
Merged,  the  system  of  Hahnemann  has  become  almost  extinct  in  the  United  States, 
well  as  abroad.  Barring  some  few  simpletons,  for  whom  the  potencies  of  Hahne- 
ino  conceal  the  impotence  of  their  own  intellectual  capacities,  the  majority  of 
-called  homoeopathic  practitioners  of  the  present  day  pride  themselves  upon  an 
lecticism  which  stands  ready  to  appropriate  what  experience  proves  useful  in  any 
Item.  In  a  word  they  are  "regular''  physicians  without  knowing  it,  merely 
iploying  the  term  "homoeopathic"  as  a  bait  to  attract  the  unwary,  or,  like  the 
ig^r-coating  of  a  pill,  to  disguise  the  disa^rreeable  facts  within. 

While  as  a  system  of  medicine  homoeopathy  can  claim  no  couRiderable  import- 
lee,  as  a  protest  against  the  hypermedication  of  Rasori  and  his  school  it  has 
Mbtless  accomplished  no  little  good.  The  apparent  successes  of  its  followers  have 
d  thoughtful  physicians  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the  natural  history  of  diseaFe 
■d  to  greater  caution  in  the  differentiation  of  the  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc  in 
Mmpeatics.  While  too  the  regular  profession,  under  the  guidance  of  the  French 
m1  Germans,  has  devoted  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  pathology  and  the  perfection 
diagnosis,  and  in  therapeutics  has  adopted  a  practical  nihilism,  the  homoeopathH, 
Seeediog  to  the  opposite  extreme,  have  over-elaborated  their  so-called  system  of 
brmpeutics,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  diagnosis  and  pathology.  Here  too  the 
iMIe  coarse  is  the  only  safe  one,  and  the  protest  of  the  homoeopaths  against  the 
p0r«cientt6c  but  inhuman  tendency  of  the  regular  profession  has  awakened  in  the 
Sar  an  increased  activity  in  the  study  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  drugs,  which 
Pltoperly  directed  and  controlled,  will,  we  trust,  in  the  near  future  produce  beneficent 
mlU.  —  Of  the  homoeopathic  system  itself  the  old  criticism  that  "  What  is  true  is 
I  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true"  seems  fair  enough  even  at  the  present  day.  H.] 

Intimately  connected  with  the  natural-philosophical  tendency  in  med- 
iw^  a  tendency  which  ultimately  enveloped  that  science  in  a  fog  of 
|Bo0ophical  phraseology,  and  especially  by  its  long  continued  supremacy 
Miked  to  its  injury,  stands  a  system  or  theory  comparable,  at  least  in  its 
pienoe  upon  life,  to  Mesmerism  and  Hahnemannism.  As  the  latter  sys* 
||0  iDtroduced  among  the  masses  supernatural  and  simple  therapeutical 
pons  and  habits,  so  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of 

i-  d.  Cranioscopy 

by  Gall  Organology,  by  Spurzheim  Phrenology  and  by  others 
iology  "),  they  now  began  to  occupy  themselves  with  physiologico- 
ological  problems.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  Gall,  which  in  itself  supplied 
fimitful  ideas,  was  distorted  into  a  grotesque  affair  of  fashion,  a  result 
il&rly  favored  by  the  fact  that  it  still  preserved  some  mystery,  inas- 
its  author  did  not  publish  his  theory  until  1810.  In  this  way  the 
fvrise  deserving  founder  of  this  system  occupied  an  ambiguous  light 
tbe  better  class  of  physicians  through  the  impression  produced  by  his 
Ise,  went  astray  himself,  and  was  finally,  by  his  own  fault,  but  under- 
'^y^  degraded  into  the  Mesmer  of  physiology. 
GtANZ  Joseph  Gall  (1757-1828),  of  Tiefenbronn,  near  Pforzheim  in 

ded  his  doctrine  in  Vienna  as  early  as  1796.     It  was,  however,  interdicted  by 
Jboritiea  in  the  following  year,  because  danger  to  the  faith  and  lovalty  of  sub- 
56 
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Jee(i»  W'JM  uttitflleri  in  i)it.»  new  s5'stem  Gait  now  weal  lu  rtt»rin«iij.  lectar^d  upon  bia 
tlociriiie  in  diflVrrent  cirief*  iind  lestified  to  it  pmcticalljr,  e.  n,  in  the  pni^ociJi  nf 
Spufidiiu  nnd  IWiin.  In  the  lutter  city  of  intplli^enee  (n  qimlit^-  now 
to  be  established  t^>o  in  its  phTficnl  Iihbis)  iwo  nieduls  with  hi,^  likenena  weiv  firtt 
Still  thiK  entliuitt&sm  did  not  Inst  ton^,  nnd  G&II,  with  Spur/.heim,  a  pupit  vbain  | 
hnd  oht.»ined  in  Vienna,  went  to  Pftris,  where  the  nrw  iheot^v  was  nt  anci'  frcet| 
with  sympnthv-  CtnW  conttmu'd  to  prttt-tise  in  Paris  nnd  hecnwn?  very  ricb,  d}rtii| 
MonfroiiMe,  nt'nr  thnt  city,  in  IH'IH. 

Dr.  Juh.  Caspah  Spc^r/.heim.  bis  pupil,  and,  like  Gall  hiiiiHelt  a  gif 
and  deserving  anatotnistj  was  Ixjrn  at  Longwieh,  near  Troves*  tn  171 
Originally  a  theologian,  baling  accepted  witb  entbiisiaftni  the  driclniici 
(lall,  be  was  infttruioenlal  in  introdiu'ing  it  intii  Knglnnd,  when-  hv  rr*i*i 
fn>m  181H-1S17  and  1821-1828,  In  1832  be  came  to  tbe  rnilcii  .Staft 
and  was  attracting  great  attentiou  to  his  Uieorv  when  be  diccl  at  Boat^ 
Nov.  10th  of  the  same  year. 

Secret  phroTiulujiical  nucietiiss  (like  those  of  Mefroer*  were  qitietU  fviiiblijil*! 
the  Hrsi  tft*in^  oricunty^od  ni  Ediiibiir|;h  in  1^20      The  Hteiiiiftun  of  Spiin^hetm  I  wtio 
leachinjrs,  like  ihofe  of  GoU  liimself,  were  not  without  a  beneliriiil  inHuenc»  ap 
psychtntrj  )  led  h»  thi"  forrnjition  of  other  societies  h)  Londnn  nnd  P»fit»  unii  t-rtjj 
TndiA^    In  the  yenr  I8li2  the  number  of  thei^e  Aocfetiei^  in  ivrent  Brll«'in  alone  »iimQtii| 
to  2U.    8pitr//ieirn  »t»o  PMtatdixhed  a  Mpeeud  journal  di'Vtiied  to  phreni>lc>|£% .  tbe  edii<9 
of  which  were  l«ecir}(e  Combe  nf  Kdinburgb  and   IK  C.  Wut»oii,  [while  itnonir  ti 
prominent   t'»»nlHbu(or8    wi*re    Sir  Oeorj^e    Mmkroxie     Mnonith   af>d   others      71i| 
juuiniit  jenched  tiie  iMlih  volume,   hnvinjj  survived   from   \t*2*^  to   J8I7,     Ait»oii«  tin 
prominent   hutiporiera  of  phrenoloiry  in   Envjtand   were  aUo  Aitdrew  Ctimb*,  /mIw 
Klllot$oTi  (aJho  devoled,  ^a  we  hn^e  «e«>n   lo  Mesmerism)  and  Bfchbiihap  Wbileljr 
In  ihe  ITni ted  States  the  ieachtnj|;s  uf  Gall  nnd  Spurzlietra  were  inlntdoced  h^  j 
ChftfleM  t.*iiklwell  <  ITT'i-IHj'.ii  ol  Xorih  rftrollim,  who  hiid  been  a  pupil  of  Gall  tm 
devoted  himself  between  1821  atid  IH.VI  to  the  disjiewintthon  of  bii«  ti- 
'from  the  rostrum  nnd  by  tbe  formntion  of  phrenologicnl  Rcu-ieties 
also  delivered  severnl  courses  of  Ieet«ri*H  in   the  Uitited  Siiile**   on   the  in*i^ 
phrenology  between   IH,10  nnd  1840.     Amcitig  the  mot-l  netiM*  upo^tle*  *>f  il 
doctrine  in  the  United  States*,  however,  were  O.  S,  Fowler,  liiii  brother  !•.  N   Foili 
their  i»i*i>T  Cbnrlollo  ^Fowler)  Wella  and  her  huibnnd  Sumu<l  H,  Wf-!U  fdied  I^Ti^ 
Tbe  ^' Pbrenoloaieiil  Journar'  wnn  esfHbli^bf^d  by  them  in   |HG3,     Other  iniptfiftaoj 
reprc*entutives  of  phrenology  in  the  United  Smteft  were  J.  S.  Grimea,  NeUon  Siia 
J  R  Huch»n»n  of  Cincinnini,  VS'  B.  Powell  of  KeiUiu-ky.  .fobn  S.  HiitMll  of  Xew  V*itl^ 
I),  P,  Hmler,  iJr.  Levi  lUuben  etc,      H.J 

(tall^  who  undoubk»dh    deserves  great  eredil  fc^r  liis   tabom  upooi 
anatomy   <if   the   hraiu^    considered   tbe    latter   a    series   of   tndependrfl 
'organs'*,  located  beside  eaeb  other,  and  heki  that  p^.»t^^  : 
external  durface  of  the  iikull  sbowtni  witb  preeistoo  the 
meut  of  these  organs.     Tbe  dis|K>sitioria  were,  iudeetl.  jirerortti4Ht, 
education  they  might  he  devebi|>c<l  in  n  gfMHl  direetlou,  I.  e.  Uie  dU|] 
to  evil  might  be  restrained  and  made  inactive,  so  that  e-  g.  a  roan  ' 
di4pf>Bitioti  towards  muider  need  not  necessarily  he  an  actiml  murdeiw" - 
This  assumption  of  speeial  dintrietd  in  the  brain  for  »{K>cial  meistaJ  farat'l 
lie*  has.  indeed,  many  gnjunds  In  its  favor,  an<l  has,  ereD  to  more  i 
times,  i^eeeived  ^>me  condrmatioti  fnttn  experiment  and  obac^n ation. 


^^^B 
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lowever,  converted  bis  theory  into  a  "system"  too  speedily,  and  after  mere 
>bservations  upon  the  skull. 

He  assumed  27  "orjsans":  the  reproductive  sense;  sense  of  love  of  children;  of 
riendship;  sense  of  self-defence,  couraj^e  and  quarrelsomeness ;  ofmuider;  ofcun- 
ing;  of  association  (in  animals);  of  theft:  sense  of  elevation,  pride;  sense  of  vanity, 
ense  of  glory;  sense  of  caution;  sense  of  things,  memory  of  things;  sense  of  locality; 
ense  of  persons;  sense  of  names;  sense  of  words ;  sense  of  language;  of  colors;  of 
^nes;  of  numbers;  sense  of  art,  of  construction  ;  comparative  sagacity  :  the  meta- 
hysical  sense,  profundit}' of  mind;  sense  of  wit;  the  poetic  sense;  sense  of  good- 
aiure;  sense  of  imitation,  mimicry;  the  theosophic  sense;  sense  of  sthbility,  Him- 
ess. 

Spurzheim  divided  the  organs  still  more  minntel}-:  ^ 


First  Glass:    Feeliogs. 


First  Ohdkr. 
Prapemities. 

mativeiiess, 
liiloprogeiiitiveiiess, 
onceiitrativeness, 
nhabitiveness), 
dhesiveness, 
ombaii  veneris, 
estructiveness, 
Vlimentiveness), 
^cretiveness, 
cquisitiveness, 
Dnstructivencss. 


Skcoxd  Ordkr. 
SerUimeiUs. 

Self-esteem, 

Love  of  approbation. 

Cautiousness, 

Benevolence, 

Veneration, 

Firmness, 

Conscientiousness, 

Hope, 

Wonder, 

Ideality, 

Wit, 

Imitation. 


Second  Glass:    Intellectnal  Faoalties. 


Third  Order. 
Perceptive  Facultieif» 

Individuality, 
Sense  of  form, 

"   size, 
"       "   weight, 
"       '*   color, 
"       *'   locality, 
"       '*    numbers, 

"   order, 
"       "   eventuality 
*'       "    time, 

"   tone, 
"       "    language. 


Fourth  Ordkr. 
Befleciice  Faculties. 

Comparison, 
Causality. 


Of  course  the  pros  and  rons  of  this  system  brought  forth  an  entire  literature  of 
eir  own. 

Among  its  partisans  were  T.  Forster,  G.  Comte,  G.  S.  Mackenzie.  Cloquet, 
:ou8sais,  Bouillaud,  Andral,  Fossati,  Karl  Otto  in  Copenhagen  and  others.  Con- 
tional  followers  were  J.  A.  Walther,  J.  D.  Metzger,  Hufeland,  Loder,  Reil,  Himly  &c. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  system  were  J.  Th.  Walther,  A.  Moreschi.  J.  F. 
ckermann  particularly,  professor  in  Heidelberg  and  Jena;  C.  A.  Rudolphi  (1771- 
:<2),  a  famous  phj'siologist  in  Berlin  and  author  of  a  natural  history  of  intestinal 
>rms  etc  ;  Serres,  Flourens,  Magendie  and  others. 

The  subject  was  studied  at  a  later  period  by  K.  K.  Noel,  K.  G.  Cams  and.  latest 
all,  by  Gustav  Scheve,  who  died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1880. 

Gothe,  who,  both  during  his  university  course  and  subsequently,  was  much 
terested  in  medicine  and  accordingly  studied  cranioscopy.  took  a  very  profound 
3w  of  the  doctrine  of  Gall.  "The  brain  remains  the  foundation  and  chief  object, 
ice  it  is  not  required  to  adapt  itself  to  the  skull,  but  the  skull  nui.st  conform  to  it. 
>  far  is  this  the  case  that  the  internal  diploe  of  the  skull  is  arrested  by  the  brain  and 
nfined  by  its  organic  boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  a  sufficient  supply 
bony  material,  the  external  lamina  asserts  the  right  of  enlarging  itself  even  to  a 
>nstrou8  degree,  and  of  forming  internally  so  many  chambers  and  departments. 
every  way  Gall's  demonstration  of  the  brain  was  superior  to  that  of  the  schools, 
ere   the  organ   was  cut  into  horizontal   or   vertical  sections  and  a  view  given  of 


Fowler  and  Wells  increased  the  number  of  faculties  to  43,  and  likewise  changed 
some  of  their  names.    (H.) 
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e^riAin  pikria  foiiowtii^ae  aftrr  ui)otli«?r,  to  which  nameti  were  aiSitflir 
wcfe  III!  th«t  was  necesaiirj.  Evpn  thf  base  of  rhe  brain,  the  nriirinu  of  ihr  ©•? 
reiuaineti  knuwn  a^  mere  locftlihes,  fronj  whlcb  I,  inferes^Jed  a*  T  whf,  cciiiW  i 
nothing:  furtlicr"  tj6the  dt*fiired  to  Jmw  so»nt»  trenernl  conclosionf*.  iiikI  evi-n  < 
wetit  too  fnr  into  the  specific  io  mn  him.  **  Whocvep  hftM-M  hi*  position  m»rn 
general  wii]  probublj  be  tiitabte  to  rfgoioe  in  a  iiumbtfr  of  d^girnblc  piipiU.  Un  t 
othnr  hmid,  the  partieular  utiritct^  tniinkind,  and  jufittv  ho.  for  life  in  itnitigiied  U*  { 
particular,  and  verj  muny  men  cnn  proKccutc  tht'ir  life  in  the  particular  hhN 
necessarily'  advnncin|!  further  thfin  the  point  weri?  humnn  ren^firi  coniess  to  the  iiiill 
tbt?ir  five  *en8e»." 

Some  previoua  views  of  a  jiimilar  nature  are  lo  he  found  too  amoiiji  the  An^'^^ 
and  the  Arabians.  The  latter  «8sumed  in  the  four  ventricles  "•(  the  brain 
common  Aensntion,  of  imu^inntion,  judgment,  and  recolli-ction.  Similor  ) 
hti  found  in  Albtjrttu  Ma^jnus,  Moiidino«  Petrns  MontapiantH,  Ludovicu  U4 
Willis,  ari'l  riiikhN*  Bonnet,  wht*  -tA Jul  llip  hrnin  rhf  ' n  ru]*-/v.,iift  i.f  v**fj  diflfrf^ 
organa" 

The    theory   of   Franv^ms   *>i»i^i<:i'it    V  ICT*H<    jhuM  s>Ai5i   I^ITTS-M 

e.   Physiological  Medicine  abetter  Broossalsm), 

exhibited  a  mixture  of  the  views  of  Bronii,  TMrid  and   Richiit,  omnhitK'd 

with  Frledrit'h  Hotfinanij'.H  ductrine  of  tlu^  8\  injmLJjy  **f  l\n*  viiriow»*  urynh'^ 
with  the  stotnacli,  Slolls  eoiiccnled  inlhnnniMtion  nml  trnti»triei«tn.  and  ittv 
tbeoTy  of  inQamriiatiou  of  Mareus, 

BronssaiH,  the  son  of  a  physician  ai  St,  Mh\u  in  lirr'tfltfne,  m:i 
hU  youth  unusual  mental  ns  w^ill  i%h  corporeal  j^trenirth,  and«  ai  thr 
dij^po^ition  to  brawling  and  fii^htin^  in  both  dep»ftmentf<.  In  I7l»"<i  ht-  vfibtN 
in  the  army  of  tlie  Republic,  but  roar'  only  to  the  icrbde  of  o  *i;r(feant  Kif 
home  gick,  his  father  succeeded  in  indoeini:  him  to  become  a  physician  Btiwrvfj 
when  his  parents  were  murdered  and  his  house  burned  down,  he  tried  hi*  fu<t»tw 
upon  a  privateering  vef«i^el  until  179H,  whvn  he  bcrook  himficlf  in  Puma,  at  tlit  tflii 
2<J»  in  order  to  prose<'nle  Imm  studies  Bichiit  partit'iilarly  cave  him  intKriv 
tJmdiiatini;  in  l^OS,  he  practised  two  years  in  Paria  and  then  sf-rved  fur  flif#e  ml 
with  the  armies  of  Napoleon  in  Holland.  (Jermuny,  Austria  nnd  \\m\^ 
return  to  Paris  he  published  hi.^  '  Histoire  des  phbirmapifn  on  itif 
cbroniqucH  '  (IHIH),  and  th^^n  a^nin  went  aH  iin  nrm}  fturi^^on  to  "^ 
In  ibe  latter  yenr  he  was  appointed  i^econd  physician  to  the  hospit:^ 
and  in  this  powiiion  brtgan  hiii  pnvnie  lectures  upon  \m  n«fw  doctrine.  Tb»l 
ancc  upon  these  leelureswnii  immense,  but  his  success,  comhinrd  with  hiai 
nnu^uni^m  of  the  ancli^nt  doetrina,  brouirht  him  enemieN  and  quarrrU.  Tlii«  «•* 
I  '     !y   the  case  after   iHlfi,  wh^-n  he  puhliehed  hii   "  Kxatnen  th  1 

^cn^ralomont   ndoptt^e "  etc,   a  worl,   which  did   not.   howet»r 
|»tion   until   the  lupsie  of  five  yeard.     One  year  later  hi* 
phyAiolt»viiqoc '' beirun  to  appear  ut»d  were  continut-d  tttif 
Traiie  de  ph>»io)onie  Bppltqu^^  o  la   patholoiiie  *'   wti 
J  iu  a  work  entitled  *'  Srir  V  irritation  el  lu  ffdi«»**,  he  u|- 

to  mental  c|i>*eaMes      Finally   in   l^'M    Broussaitt  wa«i  appointed  or^l 
According  to   L.  Slromcyer,   Brousnais  was  not  an   cxtrnordinart  iw,w,.^ 
extremely  self<onceiled  and  pa«Rioriately  wranisleil  with,  ond  indeed  ereniM^j 
all  who  declined  to  accept  his  doctrines  unconditionally.     An  a  ih*  r 
simply   a  man   of  routine,     flis  ^itar,   however,   declined,  tu  riae  «»f 
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l8o6,  when  he  delivered  his  lectures  on  phrenology.     Two  years  later  Bronssais  died 
It  Vitry,  where  a  monument  was  subsequently  erected  to  his  memory. 

Life,  according  to  Broussais  (as  with  Brown  at  an  earlier  date),  depends 
jpon  external  irritation,  especially  that  of  heat  The  latter  excites  in  the 
x>dy  peculiar  chemical  processes,  which  in  turn  maintain  regeneration  and 
issimilation  as  well  as  contractility  and  sensibility.  When  these  functions 
supported  by  heat  cease,  death  at  once  ensues.  Health  depends  upon  the 
uoderate  action  of  the  external  irritants  ;  disease,  upon  their  weakness,  or 
nore  frequently  upon  their  extraordinar}^  strength.  Disease  is  nothing 
whatever  ontological. 

For  Broussais,  in  contrast  to  Brown  who  held  almost  all  diseases  to  be 
general  (and  asthenic),  general  diseases  or  essential  fevers  do  not  exist  at 
ill,  at  least  not  imraediat^y  upon  the  action  of  abnormall}'  strong  irrita- 
ions.  They  always  originate  from  local  irritations  proceeding  from  a 
ertain  diseased  organ  or  part  of  an  organ,  particularly  fi-om  the  heart, 
md  most  of  all  Grom  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
.nd  diffuse  themselves  throughout  the  rest  of  the  body  through  sympathy 
nd  by  yr&y  of  the  ner\'ous  system.  The  ganglionic  system  is  a  system  of 
lervous  centers  related  to  the  general  nervous  system,  transmitting  irrita- 
ions  sympathetically  like  the  latter,  and  independent  of  the  will.  Too 
trong  irritants  produce  an  "irritation",  which  manifests  itself  as  congestion 
active  congestion).  General  debilitj-,  which  we  observe  in  disease,  depends 
ipon  the  fact  that  if  the  excitement  in  one  part  is  too  strong,  it  becomes 
bnormall}'  weak  in  the  other  parts,  and  is  thus  generalized.  In  this  way 
30  congestion  (passive  congestion)  may  occur.  Every  irritation,  which 
brough  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  heart  produces  fever,  has  become  an 
iflammation,  and  the  main  criterion  of  the  latter  is  hypereemia.  If  the 
ympathetic  irritation  is  stronger  than  the  original  and  local  irritation,  we 
ave  the  so-called  metastases.  If  these  appear  in  the  secreting  organs 
nd  are  also  beneficial,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  crises.  All  strong 
irritations"  have  the  common  property,  on  the  one  hand,  of  exciting  the 
rain  83'mpatheticall3*  (hence  headache,  vertigo;,  and  on  the  other,  of  pro- 
ueing  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach  (hence  the  coated 
>ngue,  lack  of  appetite).  The  affection  of  the  stomach  always  excites  the 
mall  irftestine,  and  both  always  suffer  together.  Since,  however,  the  sym- 
athetic  irritations  of  the  brain  are  almost  alwa3'8  the  effect  of  irritation 
f  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  we  have  almost  always  to  deal  exclu- 
ivel}'  with  the  famous  ''gastroentc*ritis'\  which  likewise  is  the  source  of 
le  essential  fevers.     ("All  the  essential  fevers  of  the  authors  are  referable 

>  a  simple  or  complicated  gastroenteritis.  This  they  have  misinterpreted 
hen  it  is  unaccompanied  b}'  pain,  and  even  when  pain   has  been  found 

>  exist,  they  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  symptom.  A  knowledge  of  the 
lorbid  conditions  of  the  stomach  is  the  ke^'  to  pathology.")  Through 
')ni plications  it  occasions  typhus  and  all  other  so-called  infectious  dis- 
uses, including  the  epidemic  diseases  of  the  skin  and  even  the  ordinar}- 
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skin  cruptious^  whk4i  ai^e  to  l»e  regardeil  as  arising  symimtlieth^illjr  fn 
the  stomach.     Sptidtic  muHiid   poisons^  evcu   that  of  syphiliat   Broa 
nbsolntely  <lenicfJ, 

Chronic  constitutional  diseases  ilcpend  very  fmjuently  ufxm  an 
ing  chninic  intlanimation  or  chronic  gastroenteritis.     The  same  im  irtM* 
k^^paohonilria  ami  mental  diseases 

**Ga6lrotMiteriti8'\   *'the    basis   of    pathology',   is   divisible    inu> 
varieties.     If  the  gastroeuleritis  predominates,  it  h  oixlinarily  aeeornpatilj 
with  pains  in  the  gastric  region   and  sudden  vomiting  of  Ibml   and  drill 
If,  however^  the  enteritis  is  the  chief  lesion,  great  thirsty  a  8<*nsiitifiii 
intt^rnal  heal,  an  nbdtimen  sensitive  and  hnt  to  ihe  toucli,  a  quick  mid  M 
pulse  and  a  tongue  coated  in  the   middle  nnd   red   at  the  ediieji. 
characteristic  phenomena. 

The  tissue  and  organ  systeuii?,  employ m;jf  ihese  tenub  lu  iijc  scrii 
Bichat,  are  the  usual  routes  for  the  propagaliuu  of  diseaftea.  In  thiA  irj 
Broussais  affoided  great  sup|K>rt  to  the  lendeticy  towards  palhohtgtC 
anatimiy  [Ic  was  a  solidist  of  the  tissues  and  organs.  In  opp<»»i|l| 
the  nervous  solidist!?  (Cnllcn  etc,),  who  accepted  funclionnl  diseaw**^ 
out  local  lesions.  Droussais  aditiitte<i  only  local  organic  changes  with  i 
secjuent  disturbances  of  function. 

In  titerapeutics  Bmussais.  like  Aselepiades  and  ids  irnitAtx^m  in  i 
respects,    Bmwn    and     Hahnemann,   admitted   no    cw    mtdicatriz  naium 
Accordingly  tlie  physician  is  not  the  nainister,  but  the  lord  of  nature,    li 
must  anticipate   diseases  ^- **cou per",    *'faire   avorter"  —  partieulark 
gastroenierilis,  against  which  all  his  treatment  must  be  iiritn  '><^ 

smce  it  exists   almost  everywhere   as  a  primary    or    sytn|>:i    i  i^iiio 

For  this  pur|>ose  the  antiphlogistic  or  weakening  method  is  cidrfly  ( 
able;  derivative,  irritant  or  corn)borant  measures  are  inc«» 
useful.  Febrile  and  intlammatory  diseases  he  treated  by  i 
of  nourishment,  carrietl,  like  everything  else,  to  the  eartrema.  The  mt4 
powerful  antiphlogistitr  treatment,  however,  v?onhists  nut  Iti  %-euesecti<il 
(whieh  ?4honld  be  emptoyed  at  most  only  in  plethoric  pafieJiCs  aiwl 
cially  ID  recent  inflammations  of  aa  organ  particularly  well  snpptind  «td 
arterial  bloodj,  but  in  the  application  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  abdomii 
or  gastric  region.  In  robust  individuals  at  least  30-50  shrui Id  be  app 
at  once,  and  it  was  only  in  very  great  debility  that  5-8  might  be  anilBcitu 
In  tlds  system  of  therafieutics  often  a  hunditnl,  or  indinnl  several  huuiin 
leeches  were  af)(>lied  to  a  single  pnlicnl,  or,  what  anumnta  1o  Ihr 
thing,  to  a  single  liclly,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  wr  li«n> 
that  in  consequence  of  Broussais's  "hirudiDomania"  leeches  beoimv  i 
a  scarcity  fWim  wlileh  we  pmbably  have  to  suffer  even  now.  In  tbe  ; 
1833  alone  4LriiH),(M)0  leeches  were  itn|>orted  into  France,  ami  only  iiii>v< 
Itiii  millions  <\Mnrii.j  v.'i  \n  }H2l  *i^::nn  ono  ^^-vi'  siimii.Mi!  tr,  hh^i^ 
demands  I 

In  order  u>  guard  against  sympathetic  ga»Lrm'iit4.rau,  le^^viw** 


mm 
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be  applied  not  onlj'  to  the  gastric  region,  but  likewise  to  the  organ  pri- 
marily attacked.     Thus  in  rheumatism  and  gout  they  should  be  applied  to 
the  joints  and   the   pit  of  the   stomach,  in    croup   to  the   neck   and  the 
stomach,  in  phthisis  to  the  chest  and  stomach  &c.     Wet  cups  rarely  ac- 
complish an3'thing.     Even  in  cases  of  worms  the  abdominal  integument 
was  compelled  to  pay  its  bloody  tribute,  particularly  if  "enteritis"  pre- 
vailed.    The  hypochondriac  region  and  finally  even  "the  contracteil  neigh- 
borhood of   the   anus"  were  likewise    favorite   fields  for  this  **hirudino- 
.herapy",  and  the  matter  went  so  far  that  in  France  "every  belly  is  either 
garnished  with  leeches  or  displays  numerous  scars  due  to,  past  bites"  — 
ind  this  without  regard  to  the  question   whether  man  or  woman,  youth, 
naiden  or  child  was  to  furnish   the  blood.     The  anal  region  was  selected 
?.  g.  in    recent    diarrhoea   arising  froft)     colitis,    in   colic,   dysentery   etc. 
besides   leeches,  only  a   spare   diet,  mucilaginous   and    acid   drinks,  and 
antiphlogistico-emoUieut"  poultices  to  the  umbilical  region,  were  favored, 
f,  however,  all  food  was  iraraediatel}'  rejected,  the  physician  was  to  let  the 
latient  fast  absolutely  for  several  days,  and  administer  tepid  foot-baths  or 
omplete  baths.  —  Chronic  inflammations  also,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of 
ourse  demand  leeches,  but  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  e.  g.  the  external 
crofulous  glands.      Even  syphilis  was- treated  by  direct  abstraction  of 
lood  from  the  specially  affected  locality,  and  by  cooling  drinks.  —  The 
erivative    method   by    the   employment    of    diuretic   remedies,    blisters, 
metics  and  cathartics  etc.,  was  mosth'  injurious,  since  it  did  little  but  add 
new  irritation  to  that  already  existing,  or  increase  or  render  chronic  the 
concealed"  gastroenteritis.     This   was  especially  true   of  cathartic  doses 
f  calomel,  which  were  liable  to  occasion  chronic  diarrhcta,  consumption 
nd  dropsy  —  In  rare  cases  tonics  are  useful,  e.  g.  in  intermittent  fever 
fter  the  failure  of  antecedent  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic  method, 
inchona  must,  however,  be  administered  in  such  cases  with  the  greatest 
rudence,  lest  the  "concealed"  gastroenteritis  return  with  so  much  the  more 
lolence.     Irritant  remedies,  particularly  in  the  nervous  stadium  of  disease, 
•e  to  be  discarded. 

While  Broussais  rendered  good  service  to  medicine  hy  his  war  airainst 
le  ontology  of  diseases  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  on  the  other  hand, 
\'  his  doctrine  of  the  invariabh*  local  nature  and  expression  of  these  he 
vored  the  one-sidedness  of  the  anatomical  school.  His  "gastroenteritis" 
ust  be  looked  upon  as  a  systematic  phantas\-,  of  which  we  see.  and  have 
en,  so  man}'.  Yet  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
nguinary  therapeutics  —  the  touchstone  of  the  doctrine  of  a  physician  — 
'  Broussais  may  be  called  something  of  an  improvement  upon  the  system 
Rasori  ! 
In  France  and  Italy,  the  land  of  bloodletting,  the  doctrine  of  Hroussais 
lined  numerous  followers  ;  in  German}'  and  England,  however,  it  had 
arcel}'  an}'.  Among  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine  there  were  in  partic- 
ar  many  military  physicians  of  eminence. 
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surj^eons,   (Ke  old    F*mn^ois  Cbau^tsief,    wlio^   as   a1fv«<lr    noti 
Vitattsiu   into  Phi  is,  wa*  mUo  u  foUtiwer  o(   Brouiestitf.     The  satt^r  t*  t» 
Frf4ni;oi5  Ln1tetni>nd   nT*IO-185i)  of  Meiz,    first    professar   in    Mont| 
Paris,  ordinary  physician  tif  Ihrnliirn   Pacha   and   M^hemrt  AU  mid 
"Prix  Lftilemand"  r*  Ht*ch«*rchffs  anaTomicr>-phtiiuluc>q»e>  aqr  V 
d^(>endanee<^";  •Clluique  mt*dIco-rhiruryic«le  ') ;  J    L.   B^jnn  (1193-1 
de  j»h.vsit)lojrte  pttlholoiiiiine,   rinlige  ^uiraiit   les  jirimijiea  d«  la   iMiiil 
m^4ic»le**i  '  Trait^  de  th4'fflpetitiqti#i  rfdiie^"  fir.    th«*  Vitalt^t   H    Ch« 
1879 1,  a  fninoug  clinical  teacher  of*  the  ParU  facultr  at  the  Hopitall 
after  1^70  rh#  3uce<>8&or  of  Andral  in  rhi»  chair  of  iceueral  f^artiolti^  .  Jac^a 

Gouptl   i\^00AKi1\,   *•  Kxposition  dta  prirrcipes  de  la  nou^t-H      '         

utc,     LoHiB  CHarI*-a  G,  Roche  djorn  I7JM)}  of  Ki^verg,  i»fi#»  of  Fir 

fallowecs   i  *  l)e  la  Douvflie  doctririf   medicali^"  etc/t ;    1 

U7l«l-lfi;?ro.   professor  in  the  tnilirar^  Ijospital  at  MfU  . 

etc;    '^PjrHolope    ph^ysiolotfique,    expoeeo  iiuivonl   la 

Anioiiie  t^auront  •lessi' tiurlb  Hiorn  171^9),   who  applii-d  ti 

dit^ea»es  of  the  mind:   H.  M.  T  Desru**neB,  who  treated  s^'philis  wiiliool| 

wlih  leeches;    A.  T.  I.,  Jourdan;  M    Dever^ie  Sn.  horh  of  whom 

iitita;    P.  J,   Montcella*.  who  wrote  on  ioterinttt^nl  irnraiioti; 

i  1803-1847).  adjunct  professor  at  the  Val  de  GrAce  Hnd  ih»    "  -  f  of  ^ 

wl»o  jjave  H  rejiori  of  Ins  fnlher*&  clinic  ;  Pierre  Fmnrois  '  r  ill 

Piiris,   orifriiinny   a  follower  of  Broiitfais  and  an  ^'^mineni  pj^iWoc^cal  i 

Crtiveilhier,  and  firiMllj' 

Jean  Baptistk  BoriLLAip  (17BT-IH81).  profesaor.  ami 
diitif  (lUysieian  to  the  Charite.  who  adopted  partieutiirlv  llw*  b| 
lijitutx*  of  finer  ttod  the  stmguinary  therapeutics  of  Bruus 
chatige  and  to  origitiat<^  a  'new  tnethcxVV  maltreatcHi  tbr  fiotir  mck  ^ 
of  ex  peri  Mien  t'  by  ^*bleeiliug  coup  sur  coup'\  thoiigli  tit  this  aa^ 
found  models  in  England  and  (terniany\     As  the  hc»{T»r«>|mtbs  Um 
Hahnemann   (the  most  sensible  tnan  anci  the  most  pi?rfect  dia 
all  medk'al  herctici»),  so  Bon il laud  regarded  I'r.  Brotiftsais  as  ll 
of   Medieine"  — a  science,   alas,   overstocked   with    Meacjiiaiuu 
reuderetl  eminent  service   to  our  knowledge  of  disrasea  i*| 
their  connection   with   rheumatism  (though  in  this  he  wa«^ 
Kreysig),  as  well  as  to  the  subject  of  the  obUleratloii   of  bUiod< 
His  chief  works  wen*  eitlilled  ^'riiniipie  mt*dleftle  dr  Viv  .^Ml 

etc.",  ^'Traitt'*  clinitpie  dn  rhumatisme  articnhiirc  *  vtiv,  '  iH 

maladies  du  ccrur"  etc..  *'Trait<!*  clinique  et  escpenmciital  ties  Ik^ii 
essentielles"      In  these  he  shows  liim.Helf  an  eminrnt  pbyaieal  dh 
aiui  the  g<Hl  father  of  the  so-called  '*M<*deeine  exacte*'. 

The  nnndi»*r  of  BrmiKsaiii')^  opponenta  wan  at  Jirvt  fiol  ymr^r  i 
Ktadually  loiTflsaHi'd.     Many   phj^icians  of  thr  "  School"   in  1- 
pjiriifuUir  wiTe  irH-lndtMl  in  ihi*  number      AmoHjc  dipfo  Auitd 
profi'Hfiur  of  pfttholoirj  in  the  Kcole  de  MMecine  wt  Puns  and  ebivfj 
Hntrl  t^iru,  who  uill  \}e  nitftin  mentioned,  >hii»  protiitnf'nc  from  ihe( 
may  be  said  of  thr  famous  Uult^,  who  ha*  been  already  tnenthinrd.  af 
that  one  could  sniell  the  pride  of  the  ttccfary  in  the  virr y  atjle  of 
fth<>itM  alao  meation  Fouqnier.  Franvois  Eimnaunel  Fo4fr^  fn64^U 


^^ 
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fprofessor  of  forensic  medicine  and  hyjsiene  in  Strassburg,  and  author  of  the  first 
French  work  on  these  subjects,  who  rendered  ^ood  service  to  the  doctrine  of  epidemic 
diseases,  and  has  been  alread}'  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  medicine  of  the  18th 
•century;  A.  Coste,  Fr.  Dubois  and  others.  In  Denmark  the  doctrine  of  Broussais 
•was  opposed  particularly  by  Karl  Otto  (1795-1879),  professor  of  forensic  medicine 
:and  pharmacolojsy  in  Copenhajcen.  He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas 
and  made  his  d^but  in  the  role  of  a  writer  of  travels,  but  devoted  himself  to  phrenol- 
ogy, the  temperance  question,  and  finally,  after  resigning;  his  professorship,  to  free- 
masonry. In  Germany  the  earliest  opponent  of  Broussais  was  Heinrich  Spitta  (born 
1799),  professor  in  Rostock;  he  was  followed  by  the  famous  Franz  Paula  von 
Oruithuisen  (1774-1852),  professor  successively  of  medicine,  the  natural  sciences  and 
astronomy  in  Munich ;  W.  H.  Conradi  and  others.  On  the  other  hand  C.  M.  Bailly 
and  the  Italian  Campa^nano  endeavored  to  combine  the  doctrines  of  Rasori  and 
Broussais  —  theoretically  to  improve  the  treatment  of  sufferinjj  humanity,  but  reallj' 
in  the  interest  of  therapeutic  maltreatment.  Alas,  in  the  history  of  medicine  how 
many  doctrines  have  been  welded  together,  to  occasion  in  practice  only  the  utmost 
misery  of  the  poor  patients! 

Contemporaneous  with  the  foregoing  school  of  medicine,  and  its  an- 
tagonist in  ail  respects  so  long  as  it  sur^uved,  was  the 

f.  French  (Paris)  School  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Diagnosis, 

•which  has  given  tone  to  the  whole  medicine  of  the  19th  centur}'.  Hence 
its  consideration  among  the  schools  of  medical  thought  is  necessary,  inas- 
much as  it  manifested  itself  far  more  as  a  prolonged  and  wide-spread 
tendency  in  pathology,  than  in  pure  and  macroscopic  pathological  anatomy. 
In  other  words,  since  it  taught  us  for  a  long  time  to  look  upon  pathologj' 
as  pathological  anatomy',  while  aiming  to  elevate  the  latter  science  into 
"a  clinical  anatomy"  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  physician  as  regards 
his  patient  to  search  for  changes  in  the  pathological  anatom}'  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  local  products  of  disease.  To  medicine,  however,  it  assigned 
the  duty  of  removing  these  products,  instead  of  the  causative  morbid  pro- 
cesses, which  latter  were  utterly  neglected.  The  living  patient  became  a 
subject  for  pathologico-anatomical  and  local  diagnosis  and  for  local  tliei:a- 
peutic  investigation,  or  for  simple  expectant  and  general  treatment.  Many 
diseases,  therefore,  were  regarded  as  incurable,  since  the  products  of  pro- 
cesses which  had  run  their  fatal  course  were  observed  and  studied  more 
than  the  process  of  healing.  No  indications  were  laid  down.  The  ability, 
indeed  almost  the  desire,  to  euro  diseases  was  weakened.  If  in  the  purely 
expectant  treatment  the  vital  activity,  designated  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturae,  was  at  first  left  to  work  undisturbed,  in  later  times  the  newly 
discovered  alkaloids  were  administered  with  great  freedom  ;  indeed  their 
employment  was  pushed  to  abuse,  since  it  is  undecided  whether  such 
powerful  remedies  permit  nature  to  work  undisturbed.  —  Functional  or 
:lynamic  disturbances  were  disregarded,  and  even  the  diseases  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body  were  at  first  almost  utterly  forgotten,  both  errors  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  these  diseases  could  not  be  found  in  the  cadaver  by  the 
knife  etc.     The  patient,  on  the  wliole,  was  treated  rather  as  a  living  cadaver 
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or  a  liWng  auatomittal   [>ix'paraLic>D,  not   iis  a  sentient  being,  ^nclawed  wft& 
viUl   forces,     To  this  stuternent  ii  few   physicians  only  of  this  jtchool^ 
e.  g.  Aiulral  —  form   an  exception.     Thus  lite   stntly  «jf  the   dt^iuJ  (on 
living)  was  iiuraued.  and   thi?  chai-jjje  which  Asclepimles  once  made  fill* 
against  Hipjioerate's  was  revived,  this  time  indeed  u|>«»n  new  grounds 
the  prt)|*er  iiroeesaes  of  disease  were  uegleetcd.  so  etioloijv   :iiid    Un 
time  at  leasl,  prophylaxis  or  hygiene,  shared  their  fate, 

III  Fi'unoe  cvcrjane  ('Xperimenrii  with  the  sick,  l^^n  to  ttltmM  thr  lM*i^t 
of  curt',  than  lo  ctirich  hciertee  with  An  ini^rcf-lifi^  discovery  tktid  ta  tkdv^ner  «  t^ 
the  iiccarncy  of  iliu^noeis  by  Bume  new  iilij^icnl  ntjm,     F(>r«'ijfDr»r*  »r«  nal 
wh*>f»  iht'V  nay    In  Fmnce  the  phvtiicittti  ti*i»iit>  i-nlUer  ihi>  diseii>r  tdiio  iltr  piitirMt" 

♦  Kmil  Kralxmnnn.  dit'ij  18T6). 

If  pnieiice  in  this  way  lost  in  d1!ciency  and  value,  on  the  othor  In 
our  knowledge  of  the  ebanges  pmduced  In  the  body  by  disease  wus  ni 
deniulily  pninH»ted.  both   by  |KiHt    niorteui   examinations  and  the  sn-calln 
physical  aids  invented  f*»r  the  investigation  of  the  product*  of  iltneiLM*  id 
the   living.     The  pure   diagnosis    by   means  of  the*   senses   was   (ndtrvab 
incomparably  rnrire  carefidly  and  certainly  than  in  earlier  days,  bill  it 
ftceonipHshed  less  by  means  of  the   oixlimiry  senses   than  by  the  airt  f4 
percussion,    urometry,  mensuration «   microscopy  "-^lU    ^iinbtiv.    ehcmtc 
investigation  etc. 

In  both  ways  the  seat  of  many  products  ot  dia4?.L>e  wa^  *i 
with  an  acuteuess  and  accuracy  heretofore  not  dreamed  of.  A« 
11  grejit  number  of  localizations  of  disease  were  looked   U|)on  as  ue»  i 

ftses  and  assigned  new  names,  Mn<1  tl»e  latter  heneefi^rth   upp-  mJ< 

fthe  earlier  vague  and  general   designations^  wliieh    had   ri*u 
as  a  totality  with  local  results.     (Thus  e.  g.  the  iN>llective  term  ''astlimt^ 
which   is  now  divided    int«:>    h»eal    classes.")     Conversely,   frum  this  tr»e' 
forwanl  the   new  school  rect>gnized  local  diseases  alone,  and  dert^tnl  tl»« 
changes  in  the  general  condition   fh>m  these.     Indeed  'ahe  local  dii»8it 
were  lfM)ked  njK»n  as  more  or  less  sanative  efTorts  of  nature  Iti  r  -  ' 
stirne  wiiy  or  sinother  some  sort  of  general  <li*Hcnlty  ( dy scrasia ),  :k 
limited  and  locul  inllammatory  processes."     The  latter  idea  was  tirst  d^T 
upcd  when  a  '  new  humoral  pa!hr>logy  "  was  called  in!-c#  lite  by  the  seh 

This  separation  into  concrete  imli vidua!  diseases  acoonliiig  to 
recognized  locabisation  was  especially  pronxjted  by  the  8{>ffc[aH»m  i»hfa 
arose  almost  necesHanly  when  the  mass  of  •*e.vacl '  iVw'ts  and  fii^Ynt^He 
simply  registered,  became  so  large  that  cme  individiml  was  no  kioger  ablK 
to  master  nil  of  them  in  th<?  depurtnjent  of  every  organ,  rnfloulttcdly  lb 
was^  in  tnany  r4'S}>e€ts,  a  beneJhnul  division  of  labor  for  s<ncntifle  sliidjf 
But  to  medical  practice,  which  ]\i\»  always  to  deal  with  the  whole  man,  iad 
^'  luot  and  sh*»iii<l  not  consider  single  and  sefmratc  dcj 

f  —  ioii  of  speclrUiHrn   (save  some  few  brHriel»i*Hi   wan 

Jurious. 

Moreover  the  scbxil  jiroinoted  the  overgr^wtn  ^-r  ihe  aiuiu  of 
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(Casuistik);  as  well  as  the  scientific  specialism  which  results  therefrom^ 
while  specialism  in  practice  took  root  in  the  Paris  school  far  less  than  in 
its  German  successor.  The  so^alled  ^'interesting  cases''  were  specially 
studied,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  everyday  matters,  with  which  ordi- 
nary practice  (in  contrast  to  hospital  practice)  has  most  frequent!}'  to  deal, 
remained  neglected.  Hospital  practice  now  became  predominant,  and 
separate  departments  arose  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  the  skin  etc.  At 
these  clinics,  however,  brilliant  diagnoses  were  the  chief  aim,  the  best 
marked  and  the  rare  cases  were  cultivated  for  this  very  reason,  while  those 
in  which  an  anatomical  localization  could  not  be  established  with  the 
stethoscope,  pleximeter  etc.  were  pushed  aside,  almost  like  fables  of  an 
earlier  and  unscientific  period. 

The  seductiveness  of  the  anatomico-diagnostic  and  pathologico- 
matomical  knowledge  so  great!}*  advanced,  promoted  still  further  a  one- 
udedness,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  arrogant  belief  that  medicine 
•eally  originated  in  the  anatomical  school  of  Paris.  Before  it  there  was 
supposed  to  have  been  no  medicine,  or  at  least  no  science  of  medicine. 
This  for  a  long  time  passed  for  an  axiom,  and  produced  the  same  effects  as 
:he  theoretical  dogmas  of  earlier  systems,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period 
;hat  the  conviction  began  to  be  expressed  that  this  school  too,  as  "had  so 
>ften  happened  in  the  history  of  medicine,  had  taken  a  part  for  the  whole. 
Che  past  was  utterly  ignored,  and  everything  not  acquired  by  the  newest 
lids  of  knowledge  and  not  of  to-day,  was  regarded  as  superannuated. 
Thus  this  school  isolated  itself  entirely  from  the  earlier  medicine,  to  which 
t  was  inclined  to  deny  even  the  capacity  for  correct  observation. 

,In  order,  however,  to  gain  general  conclusions  from  the  immense  col- 
ection  of  observations,  in  which  general  principles  were  supposed  to  take 
lo  part  (observation  alone,  and  not  thought  per  se,  might  claim  recognition 
ind  value),  Louis  and  othere  subsequently  called  in  the  aid  of  statistics. 
n  this  way  many  valuable  results  were,  indeed,  obtained,  but  very  often 
oo,  in  consequence  of  too  small  a  number  of  cases,  or  from  combining 
.hose  taken  under  the  most  dirtorent  relations  and  in  the  most  varied 
ocalities,  without  the  certainty  of  an  always  accurate  diagnosis  etc., 
esults  and  consequences  ensued,  which  were  frequently  again  overthrown 
>y  subsequent  statistics.  Hence  arose  much  uncertainty,  particularly  in 
herapeutics,  whose  results  were  also  submitted  to  the  numerical  method, 
hough  in  this  branch  certainly  very  little  equality  in  the  basis  of  classi- 
Ication  was  to  be  obtained,  and  the  statistics  often  bore  u|X)n  their  face, 
and  still  bear)  the  evidence  of  unconscious  or  conscious  deception.  — 
Moreover  the  school  rendered  good  service  in  doing  away  with  over-medi- 
;ation,  a  practice  which  of  late  seems  disposed  to  reappear. 

Physiology  and  microscopic  anatomy  were  not  cultivated  by  the 
•"rench  anatomical  school  until  a  later  period,  and  deductive  thought  was 
if  course  utterly  excluded  as  inadmissible  in  ''exact"  medicine,  or  the  so- 
all  ed  Positivism. 
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A  aliopt  but  prejrnant  chftpacfen nation  of  the  tendency  of  ibe  Preneh  *flio 
furnished   us  bj   Iai>r»see  (iHil),  one  of  its  great  ftdmirerB:    *' LiM  U6  c 
'brietl,v  the  French  raetlicine  of  ih*^  present  cJiij   and  it*  lherii|>eutic6.      I 
phy&iciAn  who  atnndB  nl  the  bc'dside  of  a  patient  behnveg  Aft  follows:  he  looks  i 
him,  Mftd,  with  ti  ihuroiiuh  bnowled^^e  of  Hrtfttomv,  ditides  hh  body  Suto  the  >%»ti 
of  Bichnt.     ReiLsouing  then  more  or  less  after  the  nvAnner  of  BrotisSAU,  h^ 
ihnt  one  of  ihest*  Mjsteins  i»  suffk»riiijr  from   inflamiiintion.     Whitb  A^ttem  tbi«l 
where  is  the  ^eut.  what  the  extent  nnd  the  irrnde  of  tlie  inflamtnation,  he  itivrtl^^l| 
^Uh  ever^'  sefi»c,  e^piMMnlly  by  I  ouch  and  wiih   thf  aid  of  the  Hifihciticope  and 
CMiR«foti,  with  a  precision  in  which  Louis  is  a  mafttff.     Then  he  orders  the  wiibdna 
of  jiolid  ft»od.  mon'  or  \e***  gentle  reniedieH,  and  anfiphhi^i^tic  ond  rexnUivi*  trfttnaril 
If  death  en^uets,  he  investijcates  by   tneans  of  the  paihnlogii-al  analoinj  how  tir  I 
di»u:tio8i)4  inot  hi$  trrfttnipot)  mny  havtf  b^en  corrects  in  aecordiin4*«  wtth  the  ptfcii 
details  furniahe^  by  Audral*  Cru%*eilhier  and  namerou5  other  anthoritiefe  *'     WaaA 
Heh,  however,  reported  ihiit  "  in  chronie  canes  »lHl  lenm  therapentic  i&terferenct  i 
udinittf*d  than  in  the  acute  "«  and  he  snrs  further,  "there  we  rrjoice  in  an 
prc^t-ision  in  the  exantination  ofpaticntA,  and  tonvince  onrj^i^Uet*  how  (>» 
affections  of  thc^e  on^an^,   heretofore  regarded  ntt  dynamic,  depend  upon  tiiLUr 
ch urges,   and   how  often  the  hitter  AciuiiiipAny  and  form  the  Uhsi**  of  othi«r  lTOobt« 
whnre  it  had  not  br-en  heretofore  antii:ipaled,     I  recall  here  only  the  hvart  afffCTi< 
ill  dropsy  and  In  acute  rheumalism/' 

In  nuch  demonstrations  as  that  lust  Qientiooed  lay  the  strength  of  tbe  icKaDiJI 
-while  its  weakness  is  manifested  in  the  aeconnl  first  quoted. 

The  givutest  injury  IntltcWil   ii[H>u  riietricine  by   th\n  sebool  waa 
fuel  thill   it  iiiiide  its  'bobbies",  advanced    with  audi  iJi-etensiunn  of  in 
fallibility,  accepted  as  bo  many  actual  and  unique  '^aLHiuimUofis '  — i 
as  Bucb  tbe^'  wen*  everywhere  received.     By  such  pretensiDDs  it  Vfrill 
the  saying  that   it  is  only  necessary  to  have  confidence  in   otK»'s  self  i 
order  to  make  others  have  eiHifidcnce  iu  you.     I'udoubtetily,  liciwever,  lb 
achooj  was  of  permanent  advantagt*  to  medicine  by  ila  eminent  prtiiiiotirt 
of  our  knowledge  and  un<let^tandin<j  of  the  ehangcs  occmsioQcd  by  mo 
processes,  and  by  its  ^implitlcnition  of  medication. 

But  among  the  representativea  of  tUia  bcUooI  there  prcTailfd 
lutely  no  iit^reetnent  in  their  views:    eotiie  were  Soli  ^  \^*.4\ 

Imrntiral  piithfijogy  ur  cultivulcd  both  of  tlu-se  By^t*  i 
atilt  were  pun»  Eclectics. 

Bichnt   find    Pinel,  n»   well    as    l*i(ist    tn  tti^    'Mftiecini'  t-rlair 
I'obaicrvation  et  Touverture  thi   corps",  were  fnrcrimw**rs  of  tlilfi 
Ita  proper  founders,  however,  were  Connsart,  Dupuytrt^n  ntui  [^4^iiiii!c  1 
the  latter  pupils  of  Bichat  and   ("orvisart.     In  our  ctmaid —         ^f  i 
advances  in  diagnosis  and   surgery  we  shall  have  to  retuni  [ilij 

cians,  ami  we  will    only  mention    here    that  La^nnec   is  reganint  i^  tki 
founder    nf  gcnenil    path*dcigie4il    anatomy,    though    DupuytrHO     lik#«li( 
claiino<]  this  houc^r,     Mere  we  should  mention  also 


1.  Ihe  intluenee  of  ibis  school  ripoti  Iveriiiauy  may  \m  InfeiTml  i^aittly  fr«f*n  tlui  J 
that  ahuust  all  It**  WHikn  were  al  <nice  liatislAtfid.  and  the 
own  tiausUior*^  e-  ji.  \)\\  H^^hrenils  for  lllrKcliwald.  Dr,  Kt 
Lelpi^k,  Dr.  Kokstehi  for  Kaulfus^^in  Vleimaeie. 
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Gaspard  Laurent  Bayle  (1774-1816),  of  Vernet  in  Provence, 
who,  though  originally  designed  for  theolosry,  turned  his  attention  to  law  and  finally 
to  medicine  in  Montpellier.  Occupying  for  a  long  period  the  position  of  an  army- 
physician,  he  then  became  physicianin-ordinnry  and  physician  to  the  Charite,  where 
he  rendered  eminent  service  by  numerous  investigations  of  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  a  diseose  from  which  he  himself  died.  He  is  also  spe- 
cially distinguished  for  his  investigation  of  gray  miliary  tubercle,  to  which  he  first 
gave  this  name,  and  which  he  regarded  as  a  neoplasm.  In  this  he  was  followed  by 
Laennec,  who  distinguished  miliary  tubercle  and  tuberculous  infiltration,  and,  like- 
:he  later  Andral,  Dance  and  others,  held  phthisis  to  be  contagious. 

Bayle,  at  Corvisart's  clinic,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  ear  to  the  naked 
l^horax  in  diseases  of  the  heart  (feeble  pulsation),  and  thus  became  the 
predecessor  of  Lalinnec. 

The  new  direction  of  French  pathology  was  also  followed  by  the 
!amous  old  clinician 

AuausTE  Francois  Chomel  (1788-1858)  of  Paris. 

Chomel  was  from  1826  a  professor  in  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  physician  to 
the  Charite  and  the  Hfttel-Dieu,  and  ordinary  physician  of  Louis  Philippe.  After  the- 
:oup  d'  ^tat  of  Napoleon  III.  he  was  dipmissed  because  of  his  unwillingness  to 
•eeognize  the  new  order  of  things.  He  rendered  special  service  to  medicine  by  liis 
ioctrine  of  typhus  fever,  and  is  the  godfather  of  typhoid. 

Chomel  for  a  long  time  did  not  belong  to  the  new  school,  and  even  in 
lis  later  days  did  not  subscribe  to  all  of  its  teachings.  For  instance,  h& 
employed  auscultation  and  percussion  less  than  the  other  representatives 
)f  this  school,  and  Piorry*s  plexiraeter  he  could  not  endure.  On  the  other 
land  he  practised  mensuration  (compas  d'^paisseur).  He  did  not  defend 
he  stand-point  of  pathological  anatomy  until  after  the  publication  of  his 
irst  works  ('^Essai  sur  Ic  rhumatisme",  1813  ;  "Traite  des  fi^vres  et  des 
naladies  pestilentielles",  1821  ;  "EK^mens  de  pathologic  g(m6ra\e^'  1817) 
md  in  his  "Lemons  de  clinique  m<5dicale",  Paris,  1834. 

Fouquier,  at  the  Charity,  Pic'dagnel  and  Jean  Bapt.  Delaroque  (1787- 
858),  all  of  whom  were  less  eminent  physicians,  occupied  themselves  with 
he  subject  of  typhus. 

The  surgical  and  pathological  anatomist  and  surgeon 

Gilbert  Breschet  (1784-1845)  of  Clermont-Ferrand, 
Tofessor  in  Paris,  embraced  more  decidedly  the  anatomical  and  diagnostic  tendenc3^ 
le  established  the  existence  of  phlebitis,  and  showed  its  results  and  its  frequency. 

Finally  we  should  mention  the  eclectic  practitioner, 

LfeoN  RosTAN  (1790-1866),  of  St.  Maxirain  in  the  department  of  Var, 
•hysician  to  the  Salpetri^re  and  from  \HX\  professor  of  the  clinic  at  the  Hopital  de 
Ecole  and  then  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  He  was  at  first  undecided  between  the  old  and 
he  new  school,  but  finally  lent  his  authority  to  the  latter  in  his  works  on  "Ramollise- 
nent  du  cerveau "  and  his  "Cours  de  med.  clinique"  in  three  volumes,  works  ir^ 
fhich  he  embraced  the  localizing  tendency  not  only  in  diagnosis  but  also  in  ther- 
peutics. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  path- 
logical    anatomists    and   re[>rescntatives   of  the    pathologico-anatomical 
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tcDdencv  in  Paris*  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  pathological  ai 
erected  ia  Paris  in  1885  at  the  expense  of  Dupu\  tren,  waB 
Jkan  CarvRiLiiiKR  (1T91-1873)  of  Limoges, 

nt  first  profesBtir  in  Montpellier  Rnd  tlien  in  Paris.  In  ilie  tnlter  city  h*  r^vtfinf 
Soclrii?  d' Arjatttmie  rounded  hy  Uieliat,  and  becnme  in  lt^34i  ciiii^f  phj»ictiin  to 
Mnti-Ttiir*''  rnneilhifr  wos  a  pupil  of  I*iipu,ttren,  who  indnccd  him  in  purmut 
fttudy  of  ptttholo(f£tcii1  nufitom)'  hy  repeatedly  rr commendih^  lu  lum  lliis  »Qbject 
response  to  the  quei^tion  upon  whiit  be  should  write  bis  disftrriiilion.  Hi«*'lu 
d'  nnaiomie  paihologique"  ( IHlf})  was  the  fruit  of  this  Advice.  Thit*  work  wan  folio* 
by  his  "  Medectne  {'clHiroe  piir  l*Hntttornie  et  lu  ph^sicifogie  palhnloi;iqu<^^',  i^lH^l 
his  famnuji  "  AnAiomie  palholo*jique  dii  corps  humfiin  ",  with  iiuumtoub  oiap 
platei^.  IH:'{0-1^I2.  and  his  "Traiti*  d*unft(omit'  pal(ioloj£ique  jtentrnle",  IM1» 
other  works.  Cmveilhier  did  not  )et  c'ulti\nte  micruaeupir  iiTiatrriit.  In  iPftt 
reftifcned  ih«  chtiir  of  patholugici&l  nnntoniy  to  VtilpiHu.  Hi^  son  Ji^dotiard  Crtiri 
16  to-day  one  of  the  best  known  fiurjzeons  of  Pariv^. 

CrnveilhitT,  who.  like  Morjrngni.  at'suciated  lh«»  chanifeo  in  pntttob^cat  ai 
with  the  oljanrvniions  made  nt  ihe  bedside,  divideii  the  former  into  luiiaitonK  of  Im 
or  mtrchariicttl  di^turbancfin,  and  abnurnialilieti  of  huhHtuiice.  To  rhf  latter  bel 
neoplA:sm:§if  which  he  dividrs  into  honio1o(!ous  and  hetero)o(rnuj«.  The  hfirai 
neoplasms  atiain  art*  divided  into  tho»e  prtxlueed  U\  iU^  metatnorphodis  or  rxchan] 
of  a  lis*ue,  c  iS.  into  celluiur  tisi^ue,  bone  substunee  etc,  those  dopendrnt  ti}i4in  jm 
lilWiition  or  overMepping  thtj  normHl  limits  of  a  »triietur^,  e  ^  exo^iMiea,  eondj  l&mill 
and  finally  those  which  are  to  be  regarded  dj»  pf^cnliar  or  indepimdent,  f  (t  hpikUJil 
fibroua  tiiinor$^  HeWroloi^ous  ttimors^flre,  on  the  one  hand,  either  permanent, 
si^tJnj!  of  either  simple  ctehnnjfes  of  tisane  or  proliferiitioii*  ot  peetjlinr  formA 
ihey  may  be  transitory,  in  which  cliiPt  behinif  rhe  eniptiMm.  Crmeilhier  rtiabliih 
further  a  cIhsi^  of  iiiHammationR,  to  which  behirij£  trapur^ne  and  atony,  Kn4  a  cbw 
neuroses  and  feverb.  He  iovebliftatfd  the  ditlertnl  «tepd  of  develnjimrn!  atjif 
fiinit>ly  ihn  final  product.  The  ehanircft  in  homologous,  as  well  a*  ) 
plaim«  ari^e  from  exudates  into  the  lie^suet.  which  are  either  expel!  ..oam^ 

tlon,  or  lead  a  proper  life  of  their  own,  like  pnrnsite^.  or  without  niattifin^  In 
flexion  with  the  ueitzhbonnir  listue,  tiniplj-  >jnpplunl  the  latter. 

Cruveilhier's  teachtngs  regarding  pyaemia  and  phlobitU.  wiiieh 
di»(»flse  Itatl  been  fttudied  before  him  by  John  Htanter  first  in  1784,  ibta 
Josepli  Hod^fton  (1^15 »  tmd  J,  B,  H  Panee  (1828),  excited  ^i-  '  "  ' 
He  r*^gurdiHl  |«yaMniA  as  always  the  result  of  phlehitift,  rt.'fit 
disease  to  nn  original  (^oagiilation  of  the  t^lood.  and  concludc«d  one-gii 
that  phlebitis  (c^'ipillary  phlebitis)  was  the  general  cao*e  of  all 
inllamniatlonH.  His  maxim  *4*hlebitis  rules  the  whole  of  p«ll 
reu)indi»  one  of  Brruisdais,  Cruveilbier  was»  the  first  to  ob»er%^»  \iai 
])rimttry  Hiippurative  phlebitis  does  not  occur,  bat  that  thh  di-^ -* 
*ftlway}«  preeeiUnl  by  a  coagulation  of  the  bhx»d.  and  in  the  mitt 
rocmgniiitn  the  pus  tii*i*t  nmdc  it^i  appearmice.  Nevertheless  bit  Avayi 
« that  this  pus  was  formed  originidly  upon  the  walls  of  tbt;  veiua,  ami 
iDtgraU^d  by  the  force  of  ttapillarity  intfi  the  middle  of  th«  ormi^liiai.  IVir 
he  sitill  regarded  pus  as  a  fluid  without  c«:ui»oreal  eleincntJ*,  Aecordlfij;lf 
for  Cruveilhier  phlebitis  was,  indeed,  the  iiUimate  cause  of  pjufmla, 
the  pus  first  made  its  appearance  in  tbe  blood  fVom  thtf  coagolittt 
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iceded  the  former.  This  doctrine,  as  we  know,  was  first  rectified  b} 
rchow. 

In  the  struggle  against  Broussais  a  prominent  part  was  taken  by 

M.  AuGUSTiN  NicoL.  Gendrin  (born  1796)  of  Chateaudun, 
psician  to  the  H6pita1  Cochin  and  then  to  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie,  and  editor  of  the 
oornal  fj^^n^ral  de  m^decine  '*  etc.  In  his  "  Kecherches  sur  la  nature  et  les  causes 
tehaines  des  fievres"  (182H),  his  "  Hintoire  anatomique  des  inflammati(<ns  "  (1826) 
I  his  ''Traite  philosophique  de  medecine  pratique"  (1838-41;,  he  assailed  the 
Jtrines  of  that  Messiah  from  the  stand-point  of  patholoi^ical  anatomy.  Gendrin 
I  one  of  the  first  pathological  experimenters  (injection  .of  sanies).  He  also 
ictised  ausculation  and  percussion  of  the  head  ( "  Le(;ons  sur  les  maladies  du  coeur" 
^184(M1). 

But  the  ablest  representative  of  the  new  school,  who  b}*  his  talents 
a  lecturer  and  teacher,  and  particularly  by  the  reputation  and  splendor 
his  works,  elevated  Paris  to  the  position  of  the  Mecca  of  the  new  doc- 
le,  where  foreigners,  and  especially  Germans,  made  their  pilgrimages  in 
irds  and  sung  at  home  more  or  less  enthusiastic  stories  concerning 
risian  medicine,  was 

M.  Oabriel  Andral  (1797-1870)  of  Paris,  the  most  indefatigable  in- 
itigator  and  thinker  of  this  school. 

Andral  was  the  son  of  GuiFlaunie  Andra!.  Murat's  physician-inordinar}-,  and 
D  1828  profeMor  of  hjpiene,  lH30-:i9  of  internal  pathology,  and  then  Broussais's 
BeM4ir  in  the  medical  clinic  at  Paris.  In  ccnscquence  of  an  affection  of  the  heart 
nerer,  he  withdrew  earlj*  (1856)  from  active  exertion  a.s  a  teacher.  His  first 
mrations  he  collected  (though  as  he  ^aid  withont  any  view  of  making  thi  m  the 
idation  of  his  chief  work)  at  the  clinic  of  Corvisart's  famous  pupil  Theodore 
Hnond  I^rminier  (born  1770  at  St.  Valerie  in  the  Somme).  imperial  court  phy- 
IB  and  then  director  of  a  division  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  finally  in  the  Charite. 
ie  observations  Andral  published  under  the  title  "Clinique  medicale,  ou  choix 
baervations  recueillies  h  Y  Hopital  de  la  Charite'  (1823-1840).  The  five  volumes 
min  descriptions  of  diseases  of  the  thoracic  organs  and  those  of  the  abdomen, 
(  tjphiis  and  diseases  of  tho  brain.  Andral  also  wrote:  'Traite  d'  anatomie 
i^loiciqne'',  1829;  "An  antiquorum  doctrina  de  crisibus  et  diebuj*  criiicis  adroit- 
ly?'*, 1824,  and  in  18H7  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Amedoe  Latour  his 
JMW  de  patbologie  interne"  In  conjunction  with  Gavnrret  he  also  wroie  several 
tmcn  on  the  blood,  and  finally  with  Tiavarret  and  de  la  Fond,  his  "  Essai  d* 
iMologie  pathologique",  184H. 

The  course  of  Andral's  investigations,  and  his  eclectic,  eminentl}' 
bttl  mind,  may  be  well  judged  from  one  of  his  sayings  preserved  by 
pEinann  : 

^•I  have  now  (1840)  begun  medicine  several  times  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
pine  in  mj  studies  concerning  pathological  Huatomy ;  ihe  second  on  the  occasion 
It  iDveatigations  in  the  sphere  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  the  third  in 
phXAical  and  chemical  investigations  of  the  dilfcrent  fluids  of  the  body.  I 
"y  think  this  will  be  the  last  time." 

his  quotation  likewise  gives  us  an  outline  of  the  general  course  of 
patent  of  the  school,  whose  followers  embraced  first  the  pathological 
ay  offered  by   Bichat,   Corvisart  and  others,  then   the  tendency  to 
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(jl^ysiciil  dtuguiisi8  tuiUeil  into  extsLence  h)'  Lal*nnec,  and  tinally 
chomico^physfological  inquiry  originated  by  Audml  and  tiavarret,  a»  i 
as  Magcmditv  As  the  result  of  tlie  latter  Andral  again  advanc€?<l  hao 
views,  and  in  accordance  witli  these  taught,  in  oppoeition  to  Brtiui 
the  existence  of  primary  diseases  of  the  blood,  the  so-ealled  dyiMrra 
He  drew  physiology  into  the  service  of  pathology,  elevating  lb* 
a  pallinlogii-al  physiology",  and  was  rhe  creator  of  hfeuiato 
designed  to  complete  the  earlier  ialrophysical  or  Brierhaavian  b«-iiia| 
ph3*sics.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  the  numerous  invcsliL 
Lecauu  and  l>enis»  and  the  eminent  labors  of  E.  Becquerel  (1 
and  Rodler.  Andral  investigated  not  only  the  seei'etions  and  excreilo 
including  the  respired  air,  but  also  the  exudates  and  solid  patttologid 
prociucts.  To  diaturbunces  of  fuuctiou  without  material  allcnitions  iw 
parts  he  at  first  accorded  no  reciignition,  but  Hnally  adm]ttc<i  a  kimi  i 
"vitality  V  —  Inttamniation  Andral  divided  into  by[»enemia,  suppurati^ 
and  secretion,  uu<l  fie  admitted  that  its  extension  might  take  place  thruu^ 
either  the  blood  or  the  nerves,  for  in  general  he  did  not  assign  distin^id 
able  rAles  to  either  the  Quids  or  solids  in  the  life  of  bodies. 

In  therapeutics    Andml  again    laid  gi^at  weight  upon  exiiellci 
cathartics,  even  in  typhus,  but,  in  contrast  to  Brcmssais,  he  adcritx 
importance  to  abstruetion  of  blood  or  venesection.     He  also  invtssU 
chlorine  antl  imitue  and    its  compounds  anew.     Moreover   Ue   fre<|ueQ(J 
administered   on  the  ctmlnistimnhint  system,  large  doses  of  tar* 
aconite,  digitalis,  camphor   (particularly  in  enemata)  etc.     On   : 
tiowever,  Ue  waa  a  defender  of  the  dodittle  or  do-nothiiig  a^-stetn  - ' 
|»ectant   treatment,  as    he   named   it  ^ — for  therapeutic  teu<  I  ' 
been  the  we4ikest  siile  of  the   French   (in  contrast  to  i\w  )A 

have  always  inclinetl  to  one-sldednesa^  routine  or  fashion 

The  rliemico  dinfSriOj^lic  or  patliolofrico-rhomicnl  ten<1rnc}  ti>d  iimt  jram  in  i 
th«3  same  f^teiiAirii)  r»  It  did  iti  Qvrmiiuy,  thiitiirli  r*'ii^eTiti*  like  lii(iiii(»|Mi|>#rMe-  * 
etnplojrd  tolcmbly  early,     lis  chief  r*«preK*»n rati vpr  were  Andrii)  iin<i  '  Ho 

nVail/'  de  clMinie  urmtomique  ct  phyisinlosrifitie.  JH5:i,  with  an  Htlnft  •  ' 
Bouchtirdtit  1 180<*-lH8»rt.  u  member  of  the  Aciidemie  de  Mcdecitu 
refihsl  or  thp   HiTuel-Dieu  urid   profeflaor  of  orjfanic  chomisiry  in   P,  V 

Hat*1e  iTriiite  de  diussnostic  mMicaleL     Mvathe  was  diRlrniiuiiHcd  ■•  m  \>h*rmh 
cbtniiflt  And  pbArniiieO'd}  numist. 

M.   Andral  devutrd  rriuch  Htlentioa  to   the  hiftfory  of  incdiciafl  Aod  In 
opon  this  atihj*»rt     'J'honirh  a  weighty  opponent  nf  Broa«Rftifti»m,  hi»  illl^ 
the  whiliiir  of  RronMMit%,  whoK*  Piieceg^or  h«>  h«d  become,     Thin  wi»»  n 
cado  with  the  second  iraportiint  rcpreeenrative  of  the  new  nchool,  the  **  llun^  tinU 
MiniititiiiA*'  ^TRenset!). 

PiKRRK  Charlks  Aj.exaniiri:  Loris  (1787-1872),  who  wa«  llws  (Irit 
to  apply  the  **numerical  methruV*  to  pathology,  and  who  prnr  -^^  '^^to^I 
about  the  downfall   of   Broussais,  with    whom   he  cxchan^  tiw^I 

writings. 

From   lUo   J  Teh  to  the  3:td  yetkr  of  hik  life  I^ul«  «ra»  in  Rutimiis  wtbvt*  kt  U' 
|>uraued  hiH  Btitdles.     He  accidentally  returni^d  ic  Paris  in  1619,  «rli«i4  hnnumia^ 
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was  in  its  bloom,  and  remaining  there  began  to  make  observations  at  the  clinie  of 
Chomel,  to  enumerate  and  to  dissect,  with  the  object  of  subjecting  the  doctrines  of 
Broussais  to  the  proof.  To  this  object  he  devoted  four  to  six  hours  daily  for  sev^n 
fears,  spending  his  time  in  the  hospital  and  the  dissecting  room,  and  it  was  not 
antil  1825  that  he  published  his  "  Recherches  anatomiques,  pathologiques  et  th^ra- 
peutiques  sur  la  phthisie",  founded  upon  358  dissections  and  1960  cases  of  the- 
iisease.  This  work  was  followed  by  ''Memoires",  "Recherches  anatomiques, 
[>athologiqaes "  etc.  on  various  diseases,  "Recherches  ....  sur  la  maladie  connue 
sous  les  noms  de  fi^vre  typhoi'de,  putride,  adynamique",  a  famous  polemic  "Examen 
lei*  examen  de  M.  Broussais"  etc.,  and  other  writings,  all  of  them  based  upon 
jhysical  and  other  forms  of  diagnosis  practised  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy^ 
is  well  as  upon  dissection  and  enumeration.  The  latter  system  he  employed  in 
jtiology,  symptomatology,  prognosis,  therapeutics  and  pathological  anatomy.  By 
ill  these  labors  Louis,  who  in  1835  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Hopitul  de  la 
?itie,  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  school. 

His  principles  are  expressed  in  the  following  extracts  :     "As  often  a» 

L  have  formed  an  a  priori  idea  and  have  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  to 

)rove  the  facts,  I  have  invariably  found  that  my  idea  was  false."     "  In 

)athology,  as  well  as  in  therapeutics,  numerical  analysis  is  a  useful  prac- 

ice.     By  numbers  only  can  we  ascertain  the   frequency  of  this  or  that 

lymptom  ;    by  a  definite  enumeration  alone  is  it  possible  to  utilize  the 

ipecial  relations  of  age,  sex  and  the  constitution  of  our  patients,  for  the 

ettlement  of  the  proposition  that  this  or  that  symptom  occurs  in  any 

lisease  10, 15  or  50  times  in  1000  cases."    To  attain  mathematical  accuracy 

11  questions  of  this  kind  is  certainly  impossible.     Louis  forgot  the  chang- 

ng  idiosyncrasies  of  the  subjects  of  our  art  (upon  which  even  Hippocrates 

aid  stress),  as  well  as  the   Baconian   maxim,  ''All  induction  from  simple 

numeration  is  child's-play;  its  conclusions  are  assailed,  its  decisions  in- 

ufflciently  grounded,  and  thus  it  is  exposed  to  an  easy  overthrow."     "By 

aeans  of  statistics  only  are   we   able  to  find   an  average   number,  from 

rhich  we  may  conclude  as  to  the  frequency  or  the  duration  of  a  S3^mptom^ 

T  of  an  entire  disease,  and  finally  as  to  its  crisis."     The  latter  may,  indeed^ 

►e  determined  quite  easily  numerically,  while  the  consequence  must  turn 

ut  uncertain,  since  no  two  cases  of  one  and  the  same  disease  are  entirely 

imilar,  and  even  similar  individual  cases  react  diflferently  under  the  same 

reatment.     (B}'   the  way  the  belief  that  one  must  always  carr}^  out  and 

maintain  the  same  treatment  in  diseases  because  of  the  results  of  statistics^ 

athout  individualizing  sutiaciently  each  special  case,  leads  to  great  routine 

1  therapeutics.)     "  In  therapeutics  the  numerical  method  is  the  onlj-  one 

rhich  suffices  to  decide  the  advantages  of  two  methods  of  treatment  of. 

ne  and  the  same  disease."     Here  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 

isease  always  occurs  in  individuals  of  similar  constitution,  the  same  age 

tc,  in  order  to  attain   results  mathematically   indisputable.      In  thera- 

eutics  Louis  also  fell  into  mistakes  from   the  fact  that  he  had  his  eye 

xed   upon  hospital  practice  only.  —  For  instance  he   discarded  blisters 

nfairly  as  increasing  fever,  censured  large  bleedings  etc.,  but  gives  in 

neumonia  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic  in  addition  to  free  bloodletting  etc» 

57   ' 
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How  'Hinoxpectodly'*  dry  and  jojune  were  Louis'  registrations  of  pati 

loo^ical  facts  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract :  "  The 
intestine  in  typhus  was  greatly  inflated  in  14  cases^  the  mucond  membrmiie, 
filled  with  elliptical  plaques,  was  whiU*  in  probably  a  third  of  the  oiatt, 
red  in  17  cases,  grayish  in  11,  in  good  condition  in  one  fifth  of  the  i 
Sf>i\ened  in  various  degrees  in  the  otljcr  cases*'  —  all  as  we  see  relalil 
ideas  and  expressions^  which  exclude  a  atrietly  niathematicat  mvXh 
admitting  only  absolute  similarity^  or  at  least  precise  characteristics*  i 
in  its  place  merely  rendering  i^ossible  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  sei*! 
tific  precision  and  certainty.  This  was  atfirmed  by  Double,  for.  after 
appearance  of  the  numerical  method  in  France,  lively  diaputea  conee 
its  value  began  among  the  more  important  ( physicians,  and  thi*  Jbml  sell 
nient  of  this  question  has  not  been  reached  even  at  the  pn*S4»nt  ilay, 
diagnosis  Louis  employed  all  tlie  modern  aids,  even  counting  ihr  pul| 
most  accurately  with  the  assistance  of  the  watch  marking  s^eeondj^. 
fact  the  use  of  the  watch  in  observations  upon  the  pulse  was  chiefly  pn 
moted  by  Louis,  though  Floyer  began  the  practice  with  his  watch  msridi^ 
minutes,  and  Haller  had  introduced  the  practice  into  Hermany  — Louil 
etethosciipe  was  short,  and  his  pleximeter  was  made  i^f  CHoutdiont- 

StutistieB  in   inetlicine,   or  thp   principles  of  numcrieu)  pro^iiaei^,  ir 
c*riolaey  etc.,  were  lAaborat^d  in  jirconiacce  with  the  priuctplex  of  probui.. 
ibtr  hixlitsr  tun  them  a  ties  by 

Jules  Gavakret  (born  1816)  professor  of  medical  physics  iu  Pori^. 

ill  liin  '  Principe*  gi'u^iraux  dt*  statiPlique  mt"diculc»  on  develo|)|ii?Trif^iil  dr*  n^gW*  qi 
dolvt^ril  pr^sidrr  a  son  emplcii'\  which  appeared  in  1^40,  jind  tbroii^h  U 
fof  thiM  work  file  nuinfricnl  modind  coittmiied  to  itiiTPa^r  in  dlflu^ion.    th 
iht*  present  time  it  line  n(tt  brought  to  ii^lit  ony  r  or  respond  tngly  pmdliml  And  tit 
rei^alu.  oithor  in  etiolojry,  ihempcutles  or  projinotii^. 

Yet  as   regards  the  ft-e<iueney  of  the  appenranee  of  dis^^asi^  and 
ultimate  eauso   of  death,  and   aliov(»  all   as  regards    tfie    pn 
U^mica!  changes  shortly  b(!fore  death,  particularly  in   epidei" 
merely  (mntagifms  diseases,  many  valuable  data  have  been  acqufn^d*     Bil 
\Uv    practical    and    exceptionally    important   relations    of  soil,    r       ' 
cbithing,  food,  meteorological   and   corporeal  constitution,  and  in 
things  are,  for  the  most  part^  entii^ely  passed  over  in  statistics, 
over  the  figures  obtained  fi'om  all  countrh^s  must  lie  often  drc<!|j 
eonseciuenoe  of   the  ondlct^s   diflerences  of   tin*  re^slrar»  In   the 
<>hj*<*rvation,  In  zeal,  eart%  interest  and  scientilte  conseittntiousne^v.  «#  U 
Ihf  gnmt  number  of  observers  rather  increases  than  diminishfis  xhv. 
of  error.     T«*  this  il  must  lie  added  that  statistics  are  of  o**  lH»n 
indivicbial  C4i^cs  in  prnctinc.  for  althou;^h  we  do,  indeed,  rcgai' 
rv.'su Its,  we  cannot  apply  them  individually  and  base  our  tn^... 
them.  —  J.  Pelletan  also  was  a  representative  of  the  statisticid 
Mid  in  p*  tYiruibhefl  some  statistics  of  pneuf 

loudln    M  i    not   oidy   statistics   but   also    «:"    ^i   ... 

{Traits  do  gk)graphie  et  ile  statistique  mt^dic-ale  etc**,  1857). 
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.    Next  to  Andral  and  Louis, 

Francois  Maoendib  (1782  or  1783-1855)  of  Bordeaux,  professor  of 
oeral  pathology  in  the  College  de  France  and  physician  to  the  Hdtel- 
ea,  was  a  most  important  representativti  of  the  new  French  medicine, 
d  thus  of  the  medicine  of  our  century.  Indeed  as  an  experimenter 
ai^endie  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  art. 

Above  all  as  an  eminent  and  skilful,  though  often  unsystematic  and  unnecessarily 
lel,  experimental  physiologist,  Magendie  introduced  the  experimental  method  into 
ihology  and  pharmacology,  and  thus  largely  developed  experimental  pathology 
d  the  most  modern  experimental  pharmacodj'namics.  The  latter  science  occupies 
elf  chiefly  with  the  alkaloids,  of  which  Magendie  introduced  a  large  number  into 
ictiee.  He  sought  to  reduce  medicine  (except  nervous  activity,  in  which  he 
mitted  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle)  to  physiologico-chemical  and  physiologico- 
jsical  laws.  For  this  purpose  he  cultivated  "experience  without  any  admixture  of 
isoning"  (Guardia),  and  this  experience  with  Magendie  was  equivalent  to  the 
mlts  of  physiological  and  pathological  experiments  or  vivisections.  Of  the  latter 
lardia  says  that  they  were  performed  so  frequently  in  France  "pour  §tre  cit6  'en 
lemagne'*.  But  "he  had  not  yet  the  discernment,  nor  did  he  require,  to  make  his 
pertments  exact  in  volume  and  weight"  so  "that  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  high- 
t  grade  of  precision*'  (Wunderlich).  Magendie  was  a  solido-humorist  in  pathology, 
Bost  accurate  diagnostician,  but  "almost  too  simple  in  his  therapeutics".  As  the 
mlt  of  Magendie's  own  experiments,  and  of  the  injections  of  ichor  into  the  veins, 
|Cituted,  as  his  suggestion,  by  Gaspard  (1822,  Memoires  sur  les  maladies,  puiulentes 
imtrides  in  the  Journal  de  Physiologic,  tome  II),  Dupr6  (ibidem,  1823),  Legallois, 
A.  N.  Gendnn,  Dupuy  and  F.  Leuret  (Haller  had  already  done  the  same  thing), 
Bmia,  ichorrhsemia  and  metastases,  in  the  modern  signification  of  that  term,  were 
ROdoced  into  pathology.  Magendie's  chief  works  were  entitled  "Precis  ^l^mentaire 
^ysiologie"  (1816) ;  "Mlmoire  sur  le  vomissement ";  "Formulaire  pour  1'  emploi 
b  preparation  de  plusieurs  nouveaux  m&dicaments"  etc.  (1821);  ''Le9ons  sur  les 
betions  et  les  maladies  du  syst^me  nerveux  "  (1839) ;  "  Le9ons  sur  les  ph{'nom^ne8 
rsiqaes  de  la  vie"  (1835),  etc.  We  owe  to  him  also  our  knowledge  of  the  foramen 
■endie  in  the  pia  mater,  near  the  vermiform  process.  —  The  tendency  to  ex- 
imental  pathology  was  likewise  pursued  by  Fred.  Dubois  (Pr^le<;ons  de  pathologic 
llrimentale,  Paris,  1844),  and  by  the  famous  .«5pecialist  in  the  diseases  of  children 
|«athor  of  the  "  Clinique  raedicale  de  I'Hntel-Dieu  de  Paris'*  (1861), 

Abmand  Trousseau  (1801-1866)  of  Tours, 

fmBOr  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in   Paris  and  physician  to  the  IIotel-Dieu. 

piiirnn  rendered  especial  service  to  medicine  i)y  his  study  of  the  subject  of  croup 

-the  employment  of  tracheotomy  in  this  disease,   though  the  operation  as  per- 

in  the  Hopital  des  Enfants  Malados  in  the  years  1850-1857  resulted  in  only  86 

eries  out  of  398  operations.     Othor  works  from  the  pon  of  Trousseau  were  the 

jt^  de  therapeutique  et  de  mati^ro  m^dicale,  par  Trousseau  et  Pidoux  ",  1841, 

'Traits  pratique  de  la  phthisic  laryn*i(»e,  laryngitis  chronica  etc.,  by  Trousseau 

Hlocq,  1837. 

be  new  tendency  in  pathology  was  likewise  embraced  by  Recamier,  Double 
fciologie  gen(jrale  etc.).  who  investijrated  tlie  subject  of  phlebitis,  Dance  (Guide 
6tade  de  la  clinique  etc.,  1HH4),  Dalmas,  Fournet.  Guersant,  Coutanceau, 
il.  Rouchoux,  Gu^neau  de  Mussy,  Honor^*.  Ilusson,  Jadioux,  GrisoUe  (1811- 
Pneumonia),  Marc  d'  Espine.  Caillard.  Aran,  Latour,  Monneret  (author  of  the 
able  criticism  that  Skoda's  work  swarmed  with  errors  and  defects,  whose 
fttioQ  was  the  business  of  the  clinic),  Lombard,  Ulysse  Tr^lat  and  nnmerous 
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others.— Constant  SAUcerotte  and  Risueno  d*  Amador,  professor  in  Montpetlicr.  i 
critics  And  hiBtorian^  of  tbe  pttibolo^ico-Bnatomical  tendency.     (Quelle*  a  ftr  Y  in 
ence  dc*  V   anuiomic  paihologique  siif  la  iu6dectne  depuis  Morgagiti  jitEqia'  u 
jour*?,  1837,  and  the  work  with  the  sntxas  title  by  Amador  in  the  same  TPsr.t 
flame  may  be  said  of  Louis  Peisse  and  finally  of  P.  V.  RenouAtd  \\H^\  >. 

CLAifDE    Beunard    (1813-1878),    of    St,  Julien    near   Tillefraiidie 
(Department  of  tlje  Bhotie)» 

the  successor  of  Ma^zendie,   wiis  a  ftimoua  expi^riinentiiltgt  in  piiibology  its  mf]\i 
phyeioloKy  (  Ln^ons  de  pathoIojL^ie  exp^'rimentale,  1871).     OrtgtnHlly  n  frn|:ic  pi^rfj 
finnlly  ttirned  biB  attetiiion  to  the  naitirul  scienceB  and  to  medicine.     Iti   lt^&4  It*  ' 
appointed  professor  of  $^eneral  phvaiulogy  in  the  faculty  of  the  nalitrat  scieocrf^ 
in  I85a  in  the  Collt'ge  de   France.     In  1869  he  became  a  member  of  th«>  A ii»dr 
and  Senator     His  niimeroiiH  works  relate  to  the  digi^stSou  of  fat  by  the  aid  *.f  i 
pancreatic  juice,  the  formation   of  siignr  in  the  liver,  the  production  of  diabu'^^  I 
puncttire  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  division  of  the  svmpathftiu  *»lc,,  etc,      In  opp 
to  Mai;endie  he  maintained  the  conformity  to  law  of  the  phenomena  observed 
oricanism,   and  the  lejiritiaiflteness  of  our   knowledge  of  che^e  Iuwn  obtuiniHl] 
periment,  while  Ma^endie  would  confine  thet^e  to  inorganic  nature  (Intrrifluij 
r  ^tude  de  la    mcdecine  experimenfalo,^    Paris   18<ir»).     In    1^5  a   raonniitettt 
Bernard's  memory  wai  erected  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

Pi»:rek  BttETONNEAti  (1771-1862)  of  Toara 
in  l!';<26  studied  the  Mwbject  of  ^'diphih^nte**.  ihoniih  the  g«me  had  been  done 
by  T  Capuron  and  Louis  Turine  (1751^1819)  of  Geneva  (croup).     Brptonii#*au 
ever^  did  not  dtstitiguish  it  from  croup  but  re|£i*rded  both  as  8  no^oloirital  uaiti  wjj^ 
diiferpnt  Inculixations.     He  denied  the  gnti^renous  character  of  diphtbf  ritts  and  ; 
form<?d  the  Brst  successful  tracheotomy   in  croup.     According  a^  it  appcarpd  op 
the  muuou!^   membrane  of  the  pharynx,   the  larynx,  the  aurface  of  wood4>  e!<.,  I 
retcardi'd  dtphthtTta  a^  an  angina  muli^na,  a  croup,  bot^pital  canfcrene  trie, 

(;,  K  Fori  JET  (died  18G1), 
profesKor  in  8tra*Hb«r|5,  wrote   on  the  disea&es  of  the  h*art,  oa  naval  m*-^"  ' 
Hermann  Lebert  tl8l3-1878)4e<3r,  who  displayed  his  activity  first  aa  a  )v 
anatomist  and  particuUrly  aj4  a  patholopcal  microscropist  in  Paris,  andfuu-^ip 
as  a  fnmou!:;  clinician  in  Bresluu.   brlon^s  to  this  school  by  virtue  )>f  a  nan 
valunhit*  works.    Il6hier  ( l8U-lS7tl)  is  likewise  to  be  mentioned  aa  a  famouaeftii 
of  the  Hnlel'IHeu, 

A  reBult  of  the  French  tendency  to  pathotof^cal  anatotnyf  to  te 
'  ganled  in  umny  resjiects^  and  especially  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  a«  i 
unfortunate  outgrowth,   was  the  eultivution  of  8|>ecialtio8    ivbich  M\oti 
panies  its  term i nation  and  includes  its  olfshoots.     This  eultiv&iion  tan 
its  appeanince  at  an  early  dnte,  and  the  tendency  suhsetjUcntly  sprrml 
other  countries,  hot   partictdarlj-   to   Germauyt  so  that  at   last    thrrr 
scarcely  any  organ  of  the  body  which  has  not  found,  not  its  apt  m 


A  work  which  exercised  pent  Influenoe,  and  l»  said  to  Itavc^  e?i»n  Jn 
realistic  "smuttlnc'i^s'*  of  Zola  and  hi<j  companions  in  their  nmr^"^-*' 
however,  invented  the  "  roman  estpt^ri mental**,  wbo-^enuditli 
palliated  and  ost^nsitily  ntHJes^itatikl  by  Claude  Beinard'H  Iviit«itr^        n  i  m^  ^^ 
(o  oxpre&8  my  fcelintc  of  the  iicieiicc  of  life,  1  should  say  It  ts  a  nolile  »al«ii. 
glowing  with  light,  to  whlcli  one  can  go  only  by  passing  Uirvagh  a  gival  ao4 
di^gubthi^  kitchen/* 
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tific  students  {which  is  perfectly  proper),  but  likewise  its  special  represen- 
tatives in  practice.  In  the  latter  point  of  view  the  question  is  frequently 
merely  one  of  new  sign-boards,  though  the  practice  leads  to  one-sidedness. 
Moreover,  through  the  specialism  introduced  from  France,  the  position  of 
German  physicians  has  been  gradually  undermined,  and  the  public  concep- 
tion of  the  profession  has  certainly  been  partially  degraded  to  that  of  a 
trade  in  the  art  of  healing. 

In  France  C.  M.  Billard  (died  1828)  cnltivated  within  the  anatomical  school  the 
specialty  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  his  "Traits  des  maladies  des  enfantg 
nouveau-n6s  et  k  la  mamelle,  fond6  sur  de  nouvelles  ohservations  cliniqaes  et  d' 
anatomie  pathologique,  faites  k  V  Hopital  des  Enfants  Trouv6s  de  Paris",  1828. 
He  was  followed  hj  A.  Berton  (Traits  des  maladies  des  enfants,  ou  recherches  sur  lea 
principales  affections  du  jenne  &ge,  1837);  F.  L.  J.  Valleix  (1807-1855;  Clinique 
des  maladies  des  enfants  noaveaa-n6s'\  1838);  Rilliet  et  Barthez  (Traits  clinique 
et  pratique  des  maladies  des  enfants,  1838-1848) ;  Duparque  (Nonvean  traits  pratique 
des  maladies  des  enfants  depuis  la  naissance,  1838) ;  Richard  de  Nancy  (Traits 
pratique  des  maladies  des  enfants,  1839);  the  "Clinique  des  hdpitaux  des  enfants'', 
edited  by  Yanier  (1841),  in  which  Guersant,  father  and  son,  Jadelot,  Baudelocque, 
Bouneau,  Baron,  Blache,  Th^venot  de  St.  Blaise,  Auvity,  Donn6  and  J.  B.  Bousqnet 
took  part;  Alf  Becquerel^  (1814^1862;  Trait6  th6orique  et  pratique  des -maladies  des 
enfants,  sp^cialement  consid^rfees  depuis  la  fin  de  la  premiere  dentition  jusque'  k  Y 
Ige  du.pubert6,  1842);  E.  Bouchut  (Trait6  pratique  des  maladies  des  nonveau-nis, 
les  enfants  ^  la  mamelle  et  de  la  seconde  enfance,  7th  edition  1873)  ^  and  Alex. 
Donn6  (died  1878),  rector  of  the  Academic  de  Montpellier  (Conseils  aux  m^res  sur 
a  mani^re  d'  61^ver  les  enfants  nouveau-n6s,  1869);  J.  U.  A.  D'Espine  and  C.  Picot 
Manuel  pratique  des  maladies  de  1'  enfance,  1877);  Brochard  (1812-1882),  a  famous 
tpecialist  in  the  diseases  of  children  at  Paris,  and  others.  In  this  specialty  particu- 
arly  the  modern  means  of  investigation  were  very  useful  in  the  attainment  of  accuracy 
n  diagnosis,  and  here  too  the  French  rendered  excellent  service. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver  were  discussed  in  common  by  Ollivier,  Ad61on,  Ferrus  and 
36rard  (1828). 

Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Heart,  after  the  example  of  Laennec,  of  course  found 
k  particularly  large  number  of  students,  among  whom  were  almost  all  the  coryphaei 
>f  the  school,  Lombard,  Bouillaud,  Andral,  Piorry  Monneret,  Grisolle,  Beau, 
?orget  etc. 

The  Diseases  of  Old  Age,  after  Gendrin  had  ventilated  the  question  of  the 
nfluence  of  various  ages  upon  diseases,  formed  the  subject  of  works  by  Hourmann, 
i.  Prus,  M.  Durand-Fardel  (in  his  famous  "  Trait6  pratique  des  maladies  des 
ieillards",  2d  edition  1873),  Reveillfe-Parise  (Traitfe  de  la  viellesse,  1853)  etc. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  were  studied  as  a  specialty  in  France  at  a  very  early  date, 
aasmuch  as  they  could  be  observed  in  separate  hospitals  (H5pital  de  St.  Louis)  and 
ospital  wards.  The  labors  of  Jean  Louis  d'  Alibert  (1766-1837)  in  this  department 
egan  even  in  the  18th  century  —  he  was  appointed  professor  in  1821  —  and  the  same 
lay  be  said  of  the  Orison  Laurent  Biett  (died  1840),  who  was  an  eminent  pathologist, 
iagnostician  and  therapeutist  of  empirical  tendencies  in  the  main,  but  enjoyed  a 
iuropean  reputation  in  his  specialty  (Abr^g^  des  maladies  de  la  peau  etc.,  1829; 
th  edition  1847).     Most  of  the  French  dermatologists  named  below  proceeded  from 

.  Not  to  be  confouiided  with  the  famous  physicist  Ant.  C^sar  Becquerel  (1788-1878), 
his  father,  who  was  so  deservedly  eminent  for  bis  investigations  relative  to 
animal  heat  and  electricity,  as  well  as  medicine. 
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3i6U*8  school    Bieit  himself  was  educated  in  the  docirin«s  of  the  EngliBbmen  Wi|| 
[mnd  Batoman,  and  fae  preserved  their  classification.     His  lectures  were  paUiiiJtr 
P.  L.  Alphee  Cazenave  (1802-1877}  and  H.E.  Schedel  in  1828,  and  ihofte  of  Cmtt 
himself  hj  Maurice  Cbausit  (Trait^  ^Unnentaire  des  ttialndies  de  ta  peau  d' af 
enseignecnent  theorique  et  les  lemons  de  Cazenavei     Rlett's  successor  was  Gil 
(died  18G6:  Lei;onb  fiur  ks  maladieR  de  la  jieau,  1H34).     Pierre  FrRn9aU  Ot   Rvjj 
(179^^-1807^  of  the  Charitl;,   who  also  devoted  special  attention  to  di^efttta  of  i 
kidneVB,  hkewiae  enjoyed  great  repuliition  as  a  dermatolojiigt  (Traitf  lbforti|0< 
pratique  des  maladies  de  la  pean,   with   colored  plntes,  2d  edition  1835).     AuchI 
important  specialist  in  diHeases  of  the  skin  was  Giruudeau  de  St.  Gervaia  (Ga 
pratique  pour  I'  etude  et  le  traitement  des   malndieg  de  la  peau,  1842).     J.  G. 
Logol,  physician  to  the  ward  for  scrofuloeis  in  the  HApital  d«*  St.  Louiit,  |tavc  *pr« 
prominvnce  to  the  constitutional  side  of  the  etioTo|£y  and  therapeutics  of  dii^t^ie* 
the  skin,   and,  like   Lepelletier  de  la  Sarthe,   devoted  his  attention  to  thf»  itudrl 
scrofula,  dividing  it  nosojfraphieatly  into  tuhercutosis,  catarihnl,  t-utanrous,  celln 
and  osseous  (Recherches  et  observations  aur  1*?s  causes  des  muladies  ncnirulruM 
l&4i).     The  famous  Alphonse  Deverpe  I  I7l)ti-1879)  too»  who  distinguished  hima 
ohieflj  in  forensic  medicine,  was  an  important  worker  in  diseiiseii  of  th«*  nkinsit 
Hdpital  de  St.    Louis,  where  Bazin  I  IBOS-lt^?!))  likewise  labored.     L.  V    DoebroU 
Duparc   (Traitc    des   maladies   de   la   peau,    \H5^),    Felix    Rnchard    tlH60).   Otw 
(LeV'Ons  sur  leg  maladies  de  ta  peau,   18511-80).   where  atsu  eminent  •peciali«ti  i 
diseases  of  the  skin.     The  akin  diseases  of  children   found  a  special  fttudent  of  1 
second  class  in  CL  Caillauli  (Traite  pratique  des  maladies  de  la  |M^au  chei  let  enfaol 
18ri9). 

The  speciaU>^  of  Syphilis  to  allied  to  that  of  diseaaen  of  tht*  skin  tHroufff^t 
identity  of  ils  representatives,  the  chief  of  whom   was  and  is  PhilipfM*  Ricon 
180U),   of  the  HApital  du   Midi.     Rt*  eiubraced  the  experimental  or  experid 
diairnosiic  tendency   in   his  "syphilizaiion '*   ipractiaid,  however,  by  Harr^i 
Hunter  in  the  18th  century),  by  means  of  which  he  claims  fo  ha%e  proven  tJ«tl 
ilic  character  uf  ulcerM,  the  coritjigiousnt'sn  of  the  prim«ry  chanern  cmW,  and  t 
contajciousness  of  secondary   ulecrs,   cundylomuta,  cittantfous  nlct*rii  and 
His   idea.H.    however,   were   oppoi^ed    and    refuted    on  many   handu,   partk'ularff 
Cull<*rier  (the  nephew)  and  A.  Vidal  de  Cngsi^,  Caxenave,  Gibert  and  othera. 
has.   however,   cleared    up   in   many  points   the  sulij^ct  of  Syphiliji.   dh^^ 
irrefutably  the  contnt^ia  of  the  chancre  and  of  i^onorrha*a.  proved  the  tatttr  i 
b«»  entirely  indept'Oflenl  of^yphilia  etc.     He  wi»iit  too  far,  however,  in  declari^ 
an  indurated  ulcrr  is  a  sijicn  of  a  constitutional  infection  alnrady  ar 
he  who  has  iiad  a  "specific"  indurated  ulcer  ia  atfcnrr*  from  the  diu 
etc.     AccordiniE  to  Proksch.   Au^iia'^-Turenne  in   1>*60  was  the  first  to  luc 
inoculate  antnialts  with   human  syphilitic  virus,  and  then  to  reimiculain  mi 
these  iDf(Pcted  animals,  and  to  obsiTve  con.^titutional  symtitgiiis  in  the  Tiel»at1 
these  secondary   inoculations.     Recently  Lancercanx   at   the    Hripttal   St.   AaK 
(Traite  historique  et  pratique  de  la  syphilia.  I86€;i.  Mauriac  at  the  B<>|»itml  da  K|| 
aud  A*  Fournier  at  the    H*'«piul  de  St.  Louis,  with  otiiori,  have  di  '    i  iW 

selves  as  specialisis  in  syphilis,     [In  this  connection  we  shtiutd  ntJt  eo 

the  name  of  Lix»n  Bassereau  (Tratt^  des  aflTectioos  de  la  peau  -t  4»l 

Syphilis,    Paris,   iHo'i),   whose  differentiation  of  the  >;i.»n«tie   i  mC  tk* 

*'  chancroid"  and   *  chancre",  however  vulnerable  In  theory,  ban  proven  very  rtiiaUt 
and  benoficcnt  in  practice.     Paul  Diday  and  MM,  Clerc    Hir-n  r.nd   HoK 
deserve  notice.     H.] 

A  further  apcctalty  partictilarlv  cultivated  by  the   tmjLii  »ti  r n    mv4* 
mifcht  also  be  called  the  peculiar  specialty  of  the  l^Jth  century,  is  tbat  of  ibe  i 
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of  the  nervous  sjstem.  The  French  school  enjoys  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  develop  in  an  extended  manner  this  department^  heretofore  greatly  neglected. 
Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  branch  were  T.  E.  Coindet, 
Bricheteau  (hydroc^phale  aigue,  1829),  Papavoine  (m^ningite  tuberculeuse,  1830). 
Ollivier  d'  Angers  (Traits  des  maladies  de  la  mobile  6piniree,  contenant  1'  histoire* 
anatomique,  physiologique  etc.,  1837),  F.  L.  Valleix  (Traits  des  nevralgies  on  des 
affections  douloureuses  des  nerfs,  1841),  discoverer  of  the  points  douloureux  and,, 
like  Blanche  mentioned  above,  a  victim  of  diphtheritic  infection ;  Achille  Foville 
(1799-1878)  in  Toulouse,  a  neuropathologist  and  alienist  (Traitfe  complet  etc.  du 
syst^me  nerveux,  1840),  who  was  the  first  to  ascribe  intellectual  disturbances  to 
disease  of  the  gray  substance,  and  disturbances  of  motility  to  that  of  the  white;  Fr. 
Achille  Longet  (1811-1871),  professor  in  Paris  and  an  important  student  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system ;  Magendie  (Le9ons  sur  les  functions 
et  les  maladies  du  syst^me  nerveux,  1839) ;  P.  Flourens  (1794-1867),  chiefly  eminent 
as  a  physiologist  and  investigator  of  the  function  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain. 
le  nctud  vital^  who  demonstrated  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  functions  in  the  cortical 
substance  etc.  (Recherches  exp^ri  men  tales  sur  les  propri6t6s  et  les  functions  du^ 
syst^me  nerveux  dans  les  animaux  vert6br6s,.2d  edition  1842);  V.  Burq  (1823-1884> 
in  Paris,  the  famous  ventilator  (1850)  of  "  metallotherapy  ";  Claude  Frangois  Mich^a 
(hypochondrie,  1845);  Parchappe  de  Vinay  (Recherches  sur  V  enc^phale,  sa  struct- 
ure, ses  functions  et  ses  maladies,  1836-38) ;  J.  A.  Josat  (^pilepsie,  1756) ;  Qintrnc 
Sr.  (died  1877)  and  E.  Gintrac  in  Bordeaux  (Cours  th§orique  et  cliiiique  des  maladies 
du  syst^me  nerveux,  1853-59);  J.  Moreau  of  Tours  (^pilepsie,  1854);  Trousseau 
(ataxic);  Germain  S6e  (De  la  chor§e  etc.,  1850);  Th.  Herpin  of  Geneva  (^pilepsie, 
1852),  who  likewise  died  from  diphtheritic  infection ;  Durand-Fardel  and  Durand  de 
Gros  (6pilepsie);  E.  Bouchut  (De  T^tat  nerveux  etc.,  I860);  Sandras et Bourguignon 
(Trait^  pratique  des  maladies  nerveuses,  1850) ;  Claude  Bernard  (Physiologic  et 
pathologic  du  systeme  nerveux,  1858) ;  Brown-S§quard  his  successor  in  the  College 
de  France  in  1878;  Paul  Bert  (born  1833),  an  emulator  of  Bernard,  for  a  long  period 
Minister  of  Instruction  and  a  resident  of  Tonking,  which  city  he  proposed  to  govern, 
as  he  said,  on  the  principles  of  Claude  Bernard  or  of  nervous  physiology,  ''revancheur"^ 
and  an  atheist;  Aug.  Tripier  (Manuel  d'  Mectroth^rapie,  1861);  Jaccoud,  Becquerel,. 
Leop.  Ordenstein,  a  practitioner  of  Paris  (Paralysie  agitante,  1868) ;  Paul  Topinard 
(Ataxic  locomotrice,  1864);  Dujardin-Beaumetz  (myelitis) ;  Axenfeld  (died  1878), 
professor  in  the  Hdpital  Beaujon  (Trait6  des  nevroses)  and  others.  In  recent  times 
Jean  Martin  Charcot  (born  1825),  who  has  filled  since  1872  the  chair  of  pathological 
anatomy  resigned  by  Vulpian,  has  acquired  great  reputation,  even  in  Germany,  as  a 
specialist  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  —  The  work  of  G.  B.  Duchenne  de 
Boulogne  (1806-1875),  entitled  "  De  1*  Electrisation  localisEe  et  de  son  application  a 
la  pathologic  et  a  la  th^jrapeutique  ",  Paris  1855,  3d  edition  1872,  gave  a  special 
impulse  to  the  creation  of  a  new  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to 
the  formation  of  a  practical  specialty  of  Electrotherapeutics  by  means  of  the  induced 
current.  In  consequence  of  the  lectures  of  Robert  Remak  (1815-1865)  of  Posen  in 
the  Charit6,  the  new  electrotherapeutics  of  the  constant  current  was  then  crowned 
with  the  laurel  in  France,  and  accordingly  met  with  general  acceptance  in  Germany 
also.  A.  de  la  Rive  wrote  a  work  in  three  volumes  on  theoretical  and  applied 
electricity  (1854-58).  In  the  year  1860,  however,  appeared  a  French  translation  of 
Remak's  "  Galvanotherapie  der  Nerven-  und  Muskelkrankheiten  "  (Berlin  1858),  in 
which  the  author  in  1856  had  recommended  the  galvanic  in  place  of  the  induced 
current,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  treatise  "Principes  d'  felectroth§rapie  "  by  Cjon, 
and  the  '*Traitfe  d' felectricit(?  medicale "  of  Onimus  and  Legros.  But  electro- 
therapeutics did  not  arouse  in  France  the  same  enthusiasm  as  it  did  in  Germany. 
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Microscopy,  which  has  become  so  influential  tn  Germanj,  hmd  not  from  i 
set  so  many  representatives  in  tUo  pathologico-anatouncal  school  of  France,  tfl3 
never  acquired  here  so  dominant  an  influence  upon  the  course  of  medical  ideas  as  it 
4id  to  Germany.  In  later  times,  however,  it  has  increased  its  influence  and  has 
found  Rome  students  of  reputation.  Microscopic  anatomy  continued  tu  be  tn  Fra 
rather  an  accessory  branch  of  physical  diagnoiiis  or  of  physiology,  One  of  I 
earliest  cultivators  of  histology  was  Fr.  Vine.  Raspail  (I794'lb78),  author  of  i 
**  Es.'^ai  de  chimie  microscopique  appliquee  a  la  physioloj?ie**,  1831.  and  one  of  I 
most  important  was  Louis  Mandl,  professor  of  microscopy  in  Paris  (Anatpn 
microscopique,  18:18-57).  These  were  followed  by  Alfred  Donne  ^Coura  de  inie 
iCopie  compl^meniairu  des  6tudes  medicates  and  Atlas  du  cours  de  micr 
'  Jtubtished  in  conjuuciion  with  L^on  Foucault  in  1846).  Other  microscopistji 
of  notice  were  M.  Michel,  professor  in  Nancy  (Du  microscope,  de  se«  appUi 
etc.,  1857).  and  particularly  Charles  Philippe  Robin  (1821-1885)  in  Paria»  the  i 
of  histology  in  France  and  one  of  the  editors  of  Littr^'s  famous  medical  encyclop 
^Memoire  Bur  e»  objets  qui  peuvent  #tre  conserves  en  pr6parstionB  microacoj| 
185ti,  Histoire  des  ve^etaux  parasites,  185:i,  Fraitd  du  microscope,  son 
emfitui,  son  application  etc.,  1871);  L.  Saurel  (Du  microscope  etc,  1857}  ;  C. 
Moi'pI  US23-IB84)  in  Nancy  (Trait6  6Iementaire  d' histologic  faumaine,  1B<»4, 
an  atlas  by)  A.  Villemtn,  professor  in  the  military  hospital  of  Vat  de  GrAce  in  Pa 
and  rhe  discoverer  of  the  communicahility  or  infectiousness  of  tuherculonis  i  114^1 
A.  Moiiissier  in  Montpellier,  who  applied  photography  to  microscopy  ^La  pb 
Ij^raphie  appliqu^e  aox  recherches  micrographiques,  (1866),  and  the  most  imp 
and  recent  writers  Cornil  and  RanTier  (Manuel  d*  histologie  pathologique,  1869'T 
who  iiicltnt*  to  the  cellular  pathology. 

Otoloi^y,  which  received  a  new  an^j  practical  impulse  through  the  cathcf^iiiitt 
of  lite  Eustachian  tubes  in  the  18th  century,  was  6rat  promoted  to 
specialty  by  J.  A.  Saissy  in  his  '*  Essai  sur  les  maladies  de  1'  oreille 
He  had  been  preceded  by  A  lard  with  an  *'  Essai  du  catarrhe  de  l*  oreiiie 
and  by  Monfalcon  with  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  external  ear.  This  vi4 
however,  entered  upon  a  new  phase  when  Jean  Marc  Gaspard  Itard  (177&-lt! 
appointed  (178D)  special  physician  to  the  hospital  for  dearmntes.  Id  H 
published  his  memorable  work  ''Trait^dea  maladies  de  roretlle  ct  de  T  aodtiina^ 
Itard  introduced  into  practice  the  injection  of  Qmds  through  the  Knatachian  tub 
vfhilv  N.  Deleau,  after  the  example  of  Cleland,  employed  the  air  douche  by  tncantfl 
an  elastic  catheter  (1828),  and  made  this  practice  useful  in  diagnosis.  P. 
E  H.  Triquet,  8imon  Duplay,  C  Miol.  Gairol  and  P/'lreqnin  developed  this  j 
ment  still  further,  G.  Breschet  likewise  rendered  good  service  in  this  bra 
his  ^*  Recherches  anatouitques  et  physiolo^iquen  sur  1'  or^aoe  dt  Y  oafe 
audition  dans  V  horn  me  et  les  animaux  vert{*br^s'\  18.%.  Bubert*ValIer<Mis  wrolf  ft 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  (M^moires  sur  le  catarrhe  de  V  oreille  mojreittie  et  iitrk 
aurtlit^,  qui  en  est  la  suite »  1845)  and  its  coni^equencefi,  and  J.  IL  D*K»|ki«» 
*•  Recherches  pratiques  sur  le  traitemenr  de  la  surditf  *  1846,  The  Freodi,  iic»«ttfr. 
remained  behind  the  Enghsh  and  the  Germans  in  (he  tmtjrject  of  i>taIo|^,  Oftvc/ 
their  most  recent  writers  on  this  branch  of  medicine  is  Jean  Pierro  Boeitafoft 
(Traiti^  th6orique  et  pratique  des  maladies  de  V  oreille  el  des  orgarteei  de  1*  audiliaft 
18A0,  2d  edition  1873L  Prosper  MeIli^re  of  Paris,  already  mentioned,  dctenba^ii 
1851  the  diNoaae  called  in  his  honor  ^' Meni^^e's  disease  \  and  Bei^aism  Bano 
rx>ewenberg  (born  lH:i6),  an  eminent  otologist  also  in  Paris,  is  the  author  of  nmittra^ 
works  in  the  department  of  the  diseases  of  the  apparatus  of  hearing. 

Tk^e  specialty  of  Diseases  of  the  Lar;)'nx,  6ra  taken  up  anew  and  praetteftUty  | 
Tienoait  ^m  iotroduced  into  France  by  the  works  of  Ttirck  and  Cs^roiak,  hn%\ 
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met  with  the  same  popularity  here  as  in  Germany.  It  was  cultivated  particularly 
;he  Hungarian  L.  Mandl  (1813-1881)  in  Paris  (Traits  pratique  des  maladies  du 
DX  et  dn  pharynx,  1872),  and  Emile  Nicolas-Duranty  in  Marseilles.  Emile 
Dbert  (1828-1876),  professor  in  the  HOpital  de  Lariboisi^re,  published  ''Annales 

oreille  et  de  larynx*',  and  with  Becquerel,  Dariot  and  others  described  diphtheria 
.  form  of  f^angrene,  differing  in  this  from  Bretonneau.  —  A  new  method  for  the 
tment  of  diseases  of  the  larynx  (and  lungs)  was  introduced  by  Jean  Sales-Girons 
>8-1879),  by  his  invention  of  an  apparatus  for  the  pulverization  of  medicated 
tiona,  described  in  his  "  Th^rapeutique  respiratoire.     Traits  th^orique  et  pratique 

amllea  de  respiration  nouvelles  (k  V  eau  min6ra]e  pulv^ris^e)  dans  les .  ^tablisse- 
ita  thermaux"  etc.,  1858,  though  the  same  method  had  been  invented  in  1854  by 
Paerhofer,  physicus  at  Papa  in  Austria,  and  laid  before  the  Academic  at  Paris 
Bzamination.  S.  A.  Fauvel  and  M".  Krishaber,  to  the  latter  of  whom  (shortly 
ve  his  death  in  1883),  in  conjunction  with  Dieulafoy,  the  Montyon  Prize  had 
D  awarded  for  a  treatise  upon  the  inocnlation  of  tuberculosis,  and'  Dr.  Blanc 
id  1-884)  in  Lyons  likewise  deserve  notice  in  this  place. 

The  specialty  of  Ophthalmology,  heretofore  assigned  to  surgery,  was  in  like 
Bner  elevated  into  a  distinct  department  by  Germans,  and  6r8t  by  Julius 
kel  (1802-1868)  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  scion  of  the  Vienna  school.  In  1848 
{Mublished  his  "Lemons  cliniques  sur  les  lunettes "  etc.,  and  his  " Iconographie 
thalmologique"  etc.,  1852-59,  furnished  an  excellent  pathologico-anatomical  atlas 
lie  diseases  of  the  eye.  Sichel  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  experience,  and  was  the 
i  amoog  our  ophthalmologists  who  had  a  knowledge  of  history  and  officiated  as  an 
oiiao.  Carron  du  Villards  and  Louis  Aug.  Desraarres  (1810-1882),  familiar  to  us 
wgh  the  German  translation  of  his  book,  belonged  in  part  at  least  to  the  pre- 
Ihalmoscopic  period.  Desmarres,  originally  steward  of  an  estate,  obtained  the 
las  to  pvrsue  his  studies  by  giving  lessons  upon  the  violin.  Graduating  in  1839, 
became  Sichel's  assistant  and  the  teacher  of  Albrecht  von  Graefe.  Alphonse 
■larrea,  his  son,  represents,  as  he  says,  the  "national  French  ophthalmology", 
eh  it  mainly  operative  and  eschews  the  German  methods.  Even  after  the  inven- 
I  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  it  has  been  Germans  or  men  of  German  descent  who 
•  eoHiTated  in  France  this  peculiarly  German  specialty  since  the  time  of  Bartisch. 
tt  to  Sichel  we  may  mention  L.  von  Wecker,  a  native  of  Frankfort,  a  famous 
ifttiTe  ophthalmologist  and  inventor  of  refractive  ophthalmoscopes;  Ed.  Meyer,  a 
•i^  professor  in  Paris  and  a  popular  oculist  (Trait6  pratique  des  maladies  des 
k,  1873) ;  Richard  Liebreich  (born  1830),  who  settled  first  in  Paris  and  in  1870 

td  to  London  (Atlas   d'   ophthalmoscopie,   2d  edition   1870,  etc.);    Edmund 
t  and  Photinos  Panas  (a  Greek),  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  since  1879  the 
^.Special  professor  of  oph  thai  neology  in  the  University  ;  Marc  Ant.  L.  F.  Giraud- 
,  a  oative  Frenchman;  V.  F.  Szokalski  (born  in  1811),  a  Pole,  who  graduated 
tn  in  1834,  then  went  to  Paris  and  became  Sichel's  assistant,  but  was  called 
oative  city  Warsaw  in  1854  to  fill  the  chair  of  ophthalmolojry ;  Xaver  Gale- 
(bom  1832),  an  eminent  Russian  ophthalmologist  settled  in  Paris;  Castorani ; 
Rognetta  (1800-1857),  an  Italian  who  settled  in  Paris;   Victor  Stoeber 
-1871),  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  Strassburg  during  th<;  French  period,  and 
*  aChen,  most  of  them,  as  we  see,  foreigners. 
specialty  especially  and  eminently  cultivated  by  the  French  in  the  present 

Kand  recently  introduced  by  tliem  into  Germany  is  that  of  Hygiene,  a  term 
^hich,  however,  the  French  understand  what  we  call  Medical  Police.  This 
U,  both  before  and  since  the  appearance  of  the  modern  French  medicine,  has 
large  enmber  of  representatives  in  all  conceivable  directions.  Besides  this 
I  also  a  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene  for  the  whole  of  France.  —  Among  the 

I 
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French  hygientfita  we  aboold  mention  RAtier;  H«TeiU^Pftrm;  Cliftrkis  Loa^e  i5«i> 
veaax   ^l^nie^nta  d'  hygiene!   in  the  acceptation  of  Brotu^Mia;    tX.    RojefCoIki^ 
professor  of  hjisiwne   iu    PanJi.  one  of  ihe  most  imporiAut  of  French    li/gikff«ktt 
(OrigftnopliLstie  bjp^nvquc  ou  es^ai  d'  hj^iii'ne  comparer  etc  .  1843 1 ;   L.  R.  VU 
(Memotre  &ur  l&  mortAiii^,   lc^28);  Fr.  Melier  ( De  In  satti^  dei  oartH^rs 
dan.4  tea  man ufiic lures  de  tabac  »iid  Sur  les  marats  ^alatitA,  1844) ;   Ed^ 
ilHlt-lUHOh  who  wrote  on  the  miiDaRement  of  idiots  and  ptrsoos  of 
Tanquerel  d^g  Planches  ^Traiie  des  maladies  de  plomb  ou  saturott»e«  etc^  i 
J.  SMdbt  iHevuccinatioti,  1840);  Franvutfi  For,  (Manuel  d'  bjifi^or,  1^5| 
M.  Buudin  ^  F#t(id4?H  d'  bjgtifDe  publique  etc.,  lS4ti);    Paul  CbeTallier;   G 
Claubr^-  i  bo.'^pitatsj.     One  of  the  most  Important  Frencli  bjgi«iii8i£  v&a 
Aut^usTe  Tardieu   (1818-1879),  the  famous  medico  lej^al  expert  in  ibe  c^ 
Couiy  dt?  la  Pommerais,  Troppmanu.  Pterr»»  Boruiparte  «nd  Victor  Noirrte., 
cejtsor  of  the  famoas  experimenter  and  cbembl  Orbla  in  the  chair  of  forensic 
oine,  and  presideDi  of  the  committee  of  public  bjs^ieDe  (Ktude  eQ^dieo4^alw  ii 
attentau  aux  rooiiirs.  7tb  edition  1878.  etc.);  likewit©  A.  J.  B.  Pare^vDiK 
(H^'lHaO),  member  of  the  Board  of  Heallh  of  Paris  (Proatitiitio&  »lc.);  iJm 
mercunaliet  Armand  Despr(*5  Oenereal  disea^e^,  18701;  J  Jeanael  is  Bor^ean 
la  prostitution  dans  les  {irands  vltles  en  XIX,  Mc-cle,  2il  rditioa«   187;i); 
Veriioi3  idled  1H7T),  a  member  of  ibe  Acxdtfmie  (Traill  praliqoe  d*  bjrfi^i 
irielle  et  administrative),    M.  Vernois  and  Grass!  { ventilation  and  h^aiiog 
Fr   Hibos,  professor   in   Monip«/Uier,   (Traitfc  d*   hvpcne  tberapc utit^tie  fttc^ 
equally  famou!)  with  J.  B,  Fonssftj^nvea,  professor  of  bjpcne  in  Montpeliicr  {U 
et  a««aintMementde«  villes,  1874;  Trailed'  hJ);i^ne  aavale.  185A;  Hj|!>^fi«  jllxa 
ialre  etc..    1^7)   etc.;    P,    Foissac   {La   longevity   bamaise,    1^73      ti,..:.^_  .a_ 
loftophi<iuc«  1863)  etc. ;  Michel  I^vy  at  the  Val  de  Gnlce  (Trait^  d' 
et  priver.  5th  edition,   186'J);  A,   Magne  (Hjj^i^ne  de  la  va^,  llir^t    ; 
(Trait6  d'  hjrgiene   (S^n^rale,  18ft8)  ;    Aug,  I^ui»  Domini^ioe  Delpcch 
who  wrote*  upon  tbe  diseases  peculiar  (o  arli^anti;  A.  Lajret  i  Hj^i^nc  H  mmU^tftiia 
pMijs&ns,   1880):   Jean   Bapt,    flillairet  jdied   IK«2),   who  wrote  on  tfm  ^««ftMf  «/ 
laborers  t.'njza^ed  in  tbe  tnunu  fact  art!  of  com  pound  a  of  ebionjiuia;  A  .t»2  it 

the  Val  de  Oruec  (Hy^itnie  militaire  etc.,  IfiTiVi;  GafTard  (tobacco,        _  iHttr,  • 

member  of  tbe  Comit6  d'  Hyi^i^ne;  Paul  Jolly  (alcohol^  11^7,  abfiiiitbe  aa4lfA^rva 
1871);  Hipp.  Jaquemet  (Deti  hnpitaux  et  des  hotiplceii.  l^jBI;  Heari  IVrrawt 
profeator  in  Paris  (Cours  (•l^mentaire  d*  hygiene*  I873>;  EHe  ChaJlaaf  <n»^ 
byiiiene.  1^7^);  Andre  Victor  Cornil,  profeMor  to  Pari*  (Le^on^  ^\Hmtnum*i 
hygiene,  1B73);  Louia  Adolphe  Bertillon  (1821'l^Vt,  one  of  the  maat  csient 
fltatii^ticianM :  Vallrn,  professor,  and  since  1877  editor  of  th#?  **  Revue  d*  Kjiei^a*  ttli 
police  Bnnitatre";  Napnis  and  J.  Martin  (L'  Mud^  et  le  prop^  d'  byfi^nc  ra  Traiat 
de '78-82);   P,  C,  H.  Brouardel,  and  many  others. 

The  modern  f^erratheory,  which  ha«  attained  such  developmfut  a»^  Aoa^lt>t0 
in  Germany,  was  first  suggested  in  France  by  tbe  die^overy  of  tbe  ^* 
Ca^jmard  Laloar  (18;i6),  and  the  teachings  of  Foachet  that  the  germ*  oi  nr  "-^• 
which   ocoiision^d   fermentation   and   putrefaction   orit^inated    from   Umi  a2f .    T^ 
existence  of  these  germs  waM  subsequently  demonstrated  ejiperini»-i  I'*j»w?, 

and  the  germ'tbcor)'  applied  to  the  pathological  doctrine  of  infrcti  ;y  ^ 

Nepven,  Felix  Rocbard,  Davaiae«  Lagneaa,  I>on  CoUb  al  the  VaJ  4«  Grict  ^ 
others, 

[The  modern  »peciaUy  of  Gyuaycoloiry,  called  into  existence  by  the  ri?«nfnii* 
of  the  specutum  uteri  hy  Kecamier  in  IHOl,  and  its  tntroduction  to  tV'-  trfJiril^ti^ 
fefision  in  IJ^IS,  has  found  in  France  many  eminent  cuttivatoca.  -?^** 

may  rnentioti  the  welVknown  midwife  of  the  Mat<irDit6.  Harla  Anuf  «  km.'»w  lUfia 
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r73-1847),  who,  in  co^janction  with  her  nephew  Antoine  Dag68,  pablished  in  1833- 
*  Trait6  pratique  des  maladies  de  V  uterus  et  de  ses  annexes  ";  FraD9oi8  Mfelier 
r98-1866),  who  proposed  the  use  of  intrauterine  injections  in  1832;  Adam  Raci- 
cski  (1809-1871) ;  the  eminent  surgeon  Jacques  Lisfranc  (Maladies  de  V  uterus, 
litd  by  Pauly,  1836);  Marc  Colombat-de-l'  Uisre  (1798-1851;  De  I'  hjst^rotomie 
b.»  1828;  Trait6  complet  des  maladies  des  fern mes  etc.,  1838);  Blatin  and  Nivet, 
ViUt^  des  maladies  des  femmes,  1842);  Pierre  Charles  Huguier  (1804-1873);  Fran9oi8 
■Diilear  "Aran  (1817-1861 ;  Le9ons  cliniques  sur  les  maladies  de  V  ut6rus  et  de  ses 
mejces,  1858);  Alfred  Becquerel  (Le9ons  cliniques  sur  les  maladies  de  1'  uterus  1859); 
■nmu  and  Goupil  (Clinique  mMicale  sur  les  maladies  des  femmes,  1860-62);  A. 
L  P.  Conrty  (Traits  pratique  des  maladies  de  1'  uterus,  des  ovaires  et  des  tromps 
i&,  1866);  Alphonse  Alex.  Boinet  (Trait§  pratique  des  maladies  des  ovaires  et  de 
W  traitement  etc.,  1867) ;  Auguste  Nonat  (Trait6  pratique  des  maladies  de  V 
bkiia  et  de  ses  annexes,  1869);  Eugene  Eoeberl^,  the  famous  ovariotomist  of 
bassbarg;  Jules  P§an  (ovariotomy,  1867);  T.  Gallard  (Le9on8  cliniques  sur  les 
Mladies  des  femmes,  2d  edition  1879),  and  many  others.     H.] 

The  early  efforts  of  the  anatomical  school  in  the  sphere  of  the  general 
pglenic  management  of  an  entire  people,  in  contradistinction  to  the  treat- 
Wit  of  individuals  (the  latter,  in  accordance  with  its  whole  tendency,  this 
Aool  regarded  as  tolerably  barren  in  results),  exhihit  in  a  somewhat  milder 
Uit  the  deficiencies  inherent  especially  in  its  therapeutics,  and  show  like- 
ffB  that  the  French  are  at  bottom  always  inclined  to  take  hold  practically 
|ittever  success  opens  the  way.  In  this  most  promising  department  of 
French  medicine  obtained  again  the  precedence  of  the  German 
1,  which  has  purstred  this  branch  with  energy  in  the  last  few  years 
ff  and  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  the  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases, 
loh  the  French  have  paid  less  attention. 

Another  proof  of  the  independence  of  French  medicine  is  found  in  its 

devotion  to   history   manifested   by   the   publication  of  several 

histories  of  medicine,  a  department  in  which  for  nearly  a  century 

had  exhibited  almost  perfect  literary  quietude.     Yet  in  the  Uni- 

tt^  medical  history  has  always  enjoyed  a  chair  of  its  own,  and  has  not 

I  assigned  as  an  incidental  branch  to  the  teacher  of  some  secondary 

tment,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Vienna. 

I  chair  the  thorough  and  ingenious  Charles  Victor  Daremberg  (died 

and  Paul  Jos.  Lorain  (1817-1876)  displayed  their  activity.     Here 

ftoght  Bouchut,  while  the  navy  physician  Jules  Rochard  has  recently 

,  good  history  of  French  surgery  in  the  19th  century,  and  Fr^dault 

^BoQchat,  each  a  general  history  of  medicine.     Until  1879  Marie  Jules 

>  occupied  the  chair  of  the  history  of  medicine  in  Paris,  exchanging 

;  that  period  for  the  chair  of  the  diseases  of  children,  and  finding  in 

i  J.  A.  Laboulb^ne  his  successor  in  the  department  of  medical  history. 

Adolph  Bertillon   (1821—1883),  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the 

wor  of  geographical  pathology.     But  the  greatest  historical  inves- 

r  among  the  French  during  the  present  century  was  the  academician 

nator  Maximilien  Paul  Emile  Littrd  (1801-1881),  the  translator  of 

icrates  (Oeuvres  d'Hippocrate,  10  vols.,  1839-61),  and  author  of  the 

ionnaire  de  la  langue  Franyaise'*  (4  vols.,  1863-72). 
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g.    English  Medicine,  including  the  so-called  Dublin  School  of  v 
Pathological  Anatomy. 

England,  after  her  excessive  paiticipation  in  the  latrocbemistiy  waA 
particular!}'  the  latromochanics  of  the  seventeenth  ceDtury,  a  devotiai 
which  extended,  as  we  have  sueu,  far  into  the  eighteenth,  seems  to  lisfc 
lost  all  couGdence  Lu  s^^stems  and  schools  of  medicine.  For  no  sysus 
and  no  so-called  school  has  sioee  that  period  pained  any  large.  pemwuoBt 
and  exclusive  number  of  followers.  At  lesiat  Brnnouianisni  did 
although  the  English,  as  a  rule,  favor  active  therapeutics.  Tbos 
Armstrong  (1709-1779),  C\  H.  Parry  (1755-1S22),  Marshall  Hall  (17^ 
1857)  and  James  Wardrop  (1782-1869)  were  great  partisaiis  of  t>le 
and  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  diseases  still  tlour 
in  England.  This  attitude  of  reserve,  always  charat'teristie  of  Ba 
medicine,  it  has  carried  still  further  during  the  present  century,  aJtboQ 
for  a  time  it  too  followed  the  anatoraico-diagnostic  medicine  of  th**  Pn 
school.  Cullen,  and  still  more  Gregory,  who  largely  followed  Talla 
views,  were  from  an  early  period  very  active  in  the  pnxi action  of  i 
result. 

Yet  even  the  sober  English  have  not  kept  entirely  free  fW>m  ati«?nipti 
and  hypotheses  designed  to  secure  classification  and  systomatitaUoa 
though  we  may  justly  concede  to  them  greater  freedom  in  this  resiMVt  thia 
to  the  Germans.  Only  they  have  followed  unconsciously  the  requiivnunt 
of  Sydenham  based  upon  the  national  character  of  the  English,  and 
demanded  that  hypotheses  should  have  a  praeticiil  basis,  that  Is  shoiil  1  i^ 
derived  fmm  actual  practice,  and  should  be  U8el\iL 

Acconlingly  the  nosological  arrangement  of  the  long  popular 
book  entitled  ^The  8tndy  of  Meilicine'*  (London,  1822)  by 

John  3lASfiN  Goon  (1704-1827)^ 
is  one  of  lite  most  pmcticai,  inasmuch  as  its  tnain  divisions  &r»  based  D|»on  ct 
ro^iohB   of  lli«    bodj,  without  separ&tin^   them    too  artificially.     Good   «|irak» 
L  IHAeo^es  of  the  orfeanii  of  the  voice  and  of  n^spirniion  ( Pneumuriica) ;    2.  Vhu*^ 
\»f  dii-  or|$an«  uf  digestion  (Cueliacai;  3.  Diseases  of  the  nenous  .«^' 
mental  diieaseB  i Neurotica);    4.  Diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  (Cii 
eases  of  the  or^rans  of  >'ecrelion  and  ojccreliou  lEccritica);  <>.  Dit eii*«^«  tff  tKel 
and  blood ve3s**lH,  including  inflammation,  fever,  djscrasia  (Hiptnatlca).     In  lU  1 
clans  he  subscribes  to  the  humoral  doctrine. 

The  memorable  discovery  in   181€  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  (IT' 
that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  presided  over  m^i 
the   anterior  over  motion,   directed   anew    the  attention   of  liie   En^ifl 
(which  had  been  already  turned  specially  to  the  nervous  8yst4*m  by  I'tst^i-!'^ 
to  this  difficult  department,  and  this  tendency  was  subsi-qucntly  rofi^ir  i 
by  the    Importanl    discovery  of  reflex  phenomena,  eommti' 
Royal  Society  by  I^Itu^hal  IJnll  in  1833.     The  discover}'  of  tl*.  -    *,  , 
fttnental  laws  of  nen'ous  physiology  affords  new  evidence  of  Iho  f>ij  - 
logical  genius  of  the  English.     Both  must  be  conBldered  a*  imj 
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«r  knowledge  of  nervous  activity,  as  were  the  teachings  of  Harvey  to 
hat  of  the  circulation  and  development.  The  discoveries  of  Bell  and 
hll  stimulated  powerfully  the  study  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
£ie  nervous  system,  so  that  even  the  surgeons  Alexander  Shaw,  Joseph 
mm,  Herbert  Mayo,  Henry  Earle,  James  Macartney  etc.  devoted  attention 
» this  subject. 

The  theoretical  views  of 

Benjamin  Travers  (1783-1858),  Serjeant  Surgeon  to  the  Queen  and 
m  first  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  though  derived  from  his  surgical 
i^erienoe,  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  first  of  the  two  great 
tqrtiological  discoveries  mentioned  above,  and  to  have  been  suggested 
|MIj  by  the  doctrines  of  Broussais. 

TraTers  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  absolutely  trifling  local  accidents,  e.  g.  a 
IkUBatic  erysipelas,  may  call  forth  important  general  accidents.  This  action  upon 
1^ entire  constitution,  called  by  Travers  "  constitutional  irritation  ",  he  derived  from 
l^iienroas  system,  or  rather  he  considered  the  latter  the  route  of  transmission  of  the 
potation*'  to  the  whole  body.  By  constitutional  iriitation  he  understood  a  process, 
Beh,  in  strong  contrast  to  inflammation,  subsides  without  hyperemia  and  without 
SIbrniation  of  plastic  exudation,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasion  liquid 
Brfacts  and  result  in  neoplasms,  like  cancer  and  other  tumors.  He  likewise  divided 
ititiitional  irritation  (to  which  belong  fever  and  convulsions)  into:  a,  direct^ 
ating  in  purely  local  accidents;  and  6.  reflected,  in  which  the  local,  as  well  as 
il  phenomena  undergo  a  modification. 
.  These  views  were  followed  by  Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooper  (1768-1841)  the  most 
Bot  English  surgeon  of  his  day,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie  (1783-1^62), 
I  Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  specially  eminent  as  a  cultivator  of  physical  diagnosis 
lliam's  "tracheal  tone"  etc.),  as  well  as  J.  Crawford  (died  1841)  regarded  the 
|||»tion  of  Travers  merely  as  the  incipient  stage  of  inflammation.  This  "irritation", 
}hm  seat,  the  English  physicians  (including  Bell  himself,  whose  teachings  were 
iwD  as  the  foundation  for  this  view)  sought  at  once  in  the  spinal  cord.  Among 
inrestigators  were  Robert  Allan  (1778-1826),  R.  Brown  (1828)  and  John  Aber- 
abic  (1780-1844)  of  Edinburgh,  who  adopted  the  pathologico-anatomical  tendency 
[  works  "Pathological  and  practical  researches  on  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
cord",  1827,  and  "Pathological  and  practical  researches  on  the  diseases  of 
Dinach,  the  intestinal  canal,  the  liver"  etc.,  1H28.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Bright  (1789-1858)  of  London,  an  extremely  thorough  and  conscientious 
ator,  who  reformed  our  renal  pathology  by  his  description  of  the  disease  which 
lu8  name,  and  which  he  described  in  his  "  Reports  of  medical  cases  "  etc., 
■bed'  in  1827.  Indeed  this  work  of  Bright'^  in  many  respects  introduced  the 
I  of  pathology  to  a  new  path,  so  that  its  author  deserves  a  place  among  the  first 
sna  of  our  day.  The  term  "spinal  irritation",  subsequently  employed  in 
B J  as  a  welcome,  new  and  universal  dogma,  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
,  C.  Brown  of  Glasgow  in  1826,  while  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  Sr.  (1801-1868)  of  Leeds 
H^tise  OD  neuralgic  diseases  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  London,  1829 j,  G.  Tate  (Treatise  on  hysteria, 
1  1830),  Dr.  Isaac  Parish  of  Philadelphia  ("Remarks  on  spinal  irritation  as 
led  with  nervous  diseases"  in  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  1832), 
liers  W.  and  D.  Griffin  of  Limerick  (Observations  on  the  functional  affections 
pinal  cord  etc.,  London,  1834)  and  Dr.  John  Marshall  (Practical  observations 
mtB  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver  etc.,  occasioned  by  spinal  irritation  etc. 
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London,  1h:15)  with  others,  collected  ch^^s  and  elftborQieil  \hv  theory  of  ibiicf 
This  *  fash ionnbk  theory  iind  ftiBKionable  dmea^e ''  wh^  linHllj'  nubktfttifiiiNj  If 
iitcd  by  Aaron  Mayer  (born  1 808 J  of  Meiienheim  in  Rheinlie8»e.  a  praetUinir] 
sicinri  in  Miiyence,  in  hi«  emincMit  treatiBe  '*  Ueber  die  Unzula*si|jfc<»l  der  Sp 
irritation  nh  bcRonderc  Kmnkbeit,  nebst  Beitrfigen  zur  Scmiotik  ntid  TK^rtpi^ 
Rticktjnsuhmerzea '\  18-19,  Its  di^fendtTB  in  Germanj  were  Knit,  KrBiner, 
Stillini:  n^<10-I87'J),  Henle,  Lowep,  Tiiick  nnd  rflnstntt,  and  even  to-4»T  j 
'*  spinal  irrilation  "  iti  still  |ivi*^trvtMl  ntui  airaiti  upplifd  io  deRii:n»if<j  n  "Tj* 
of  SYmptoms. 

t  The  imtbologico-afinlomical  U'n<ienc*y  ui  Engbmd  iniinursteu  il 
first  chietiy  as  a  continuation  of  the  labors  of  the  ^eat  KnsiHsU 
of  p:ithnlo|peHl  unntum}*  of  the  ISth  century,  a  John  lluntrr  mni 
Matthew  Baillie  (17131-1823),  the  Inttnr  of  whom  in  particular  liatJ  nJi^ 
preserved  the  staiidpoint  of  prautical  utility.  But  at  a  later  ppricwi  i 
when  the  French  anfitotnicodiagnostic  Bchool  had  won  considerable  ill 
t!ncef  the  Knglish  physicians,  in  contrafil  to  the  German,  pre6c*rved  \ 
indcpenilencc  and  soberness,  ue%'er  neglected  entirely  their  own  pmt 
tin*  practical  duties  uf  Iho  [djysician  for  iho  cultivation  of  tho  rootid 
re<|nii'ementa  of  pn)fes8i<»nal  knowledge,  in  a  wt^ni  they  m*ver  forijol 
before  Corvisart,  Bayie  and  Luenncc.  they  had  tUeir  own  grt*at  phy»ie 
Sydenham.  Donhtless  thi^  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fart 
their  political  and  social  institutions  they  had  been  brought  into  Ic 
mate  contact  with  the  French  aplHt  and  the  French  RevoloUon  tiwJi 
the  case  with  other  nations.  Moreover  pdjysiology,  since  the  day*'  of 
vc)'  the  national  department  t»f  ttje  Knglish,  eimtinued  Iaj  hold  the 
Against  pathological  anatomy,  stnd  nt  a  time  when  in  France,  Utn>n(tb  i 
influence  of  Brou«sais,  merely  the  name  of  physiology  and  not  thi-  lii*^ 
itself  was  in  vogue,  Ab  the  result  of  her  peculiar  and  autiqae  iDnikM 
organisation  of  the  teaching  and  the  proetialng  faculties,  which  me 
^alivady  sketched,  England  l«xi  has  continued  until  tlje  present  time 
from  the  excessive  s|>eciaUsm  whicli  has  cre}>t  into  France  and  iwfttn 
notwithstanding];  tlie  existence  there  of  special  hospitals,  aii4  itf*twitl 
standing  the.  fact  that  the  ever  sober  snrgcitns  of  that  country  Imve 
more  considerable  influence?  upon  the  connse  of  medicine  than  anywli 
else.  Kven  physical  diagnosis,  practised  there  for  a  long  time  with  \£P 
predilection  and  success  in  a  manner  intermediate  between  that  of 
French  and  Germans,  and  for  wlileh  the  special  hodpltals  for  jmlmorun 
diseases  elc.  wupidied  abundant  maleriaL,  did  not  <legt*nt*rali  inU'  oig 
sidednesB  an<t  enthusiasm,  nor  even  into  casuistical  ptnlantiy.  Kn}^ln 
medicine  on  the  whole^  like  the  Engtisb  in  general  followed  the  rv 
practical  and  sober  maxim  of  ^ir  Astley  0(x>per  :     '  Pr  'liifti 

good  for  a  man  of  means    -  uscHd   and   practical  know  I 
oiftn  and  surgeon 

Besideft   the   C(jryiiU;ei   already    nu-ntitrned,   the  tN\  « 

Thomson  are  worthy  of  pnimincnce  amung  the  mcjru  fn;  nj 

•icians.      John    Thomsuo    ( 17(1 5-1  B4€)    of   Edinburgh,    tieftides    wa 
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dating  to  operative  and  military  surgery,  wrote  also  on  inflammation 
1813),  small-pox  (1822)  etc.  He  described,  and  introduced  in  1820  the 
»rm  "varioloid",  and  advocated  the  treatment  of  syphilis  without  mercury, 
nthony  Todd  Thomson  (1778-1849)  in  London,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote 
1  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  as  well  as  ^'Commentaries  on  diseases 
r  the  skin*',  1839.  He  also,  like  William  Wallace  (died  1838)  in  Dublin, 
evoted  attention  to  the  inoculation  of  S3'philis,  and  Wallace  was  the  first 
)  introduce  into  general  recognition  the  employment  of  iodide  of  po^ 
issium  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease  (A  treatise  on  the  venereal  dis- 
iseiand  its  varieties,  Dublin,  1832).  Sir  Charles  Hastings  (1794-1866), 
le  founder  of  the  British  Medical  Association,^  distinguished  himself  as 
Q  investigator  of  the  subject  of  inflammation  (A  treatise  on  inflammation 
f  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  etc.,  London,  1820).  He  was  suc- 
3eded  in  the  presidency  of  this  Association  bj-  E.  Wilkinson  (died  1878), 
»r  the  English,  unlike  the  Germans,  always  put  considerable  men  at  the 
ead  of  their  medical  societies. 

More  decided  followers  of  the  pathologico-anatomical  and  diagnostic 
mdency  were  :  John  Baron  (born  1786),  author  of  "An  inquiry  illus- 
•ating  the  nature  of  tuberculated  accretions  of  serous  membranes  etc.** 
jondon,  1819);  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  (1779-1849),  well  known  for  his 
:udy  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  gout  (1816),  and  author  of 
Dbservations  on  M.  La^nnec's  method  of  forming  a  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
ises  of  the  chest  b}'  means  of  the  stethoscope,  percussion  etc.",  1826: 
ir  John  Forbes  (1787-1861),  a  Scotchman,  physician-in-ordinary  in 
ondon,  translator  of  Laennec's  treatise  on  auscultation  (1821),  and 
)under  of  the  Sydenham  Society  in  1843;  Sir  James  Clark  (1788-1870), 
rst  physician-in-ordinarj'  to  queen  Victoria,  and  author  of  "A  treatise  on 
ulmonary  consumption  etc."  (1835),  "Tbe  influence  of  climate  in  the 
revention  and  cure  of  chronic  diseases  etc."  tl829);  Robert  Spittal 
1804-1852)  of  Edinburgh  (A  treatise  on  auscultation  in  diseases  of  the 
lest,  1830);  Richard  Townsend  of  Dublin,  author  of  a  "Tabular  view  of 
le  principal  signs  furnished  bj'  auscultation  and  percussion  etc."  (1832); 
i,  Henderson,  who  wrote  ^  similar  work  ;  David  Cragie  (1793-1866)  of 
Idinburgh  (Elements  of  general  and  pathological  anatomy,  1828);  James 
[ope  (1801-1841)  in  London,  author  of  "A  treatise  on  diseases  of  the 
cart  and  great  vessels  etc.",  1832,  and  "  Principles  and  illustrations  of 
lorbid  anatomy  etc.",  1884  ;  Edward  Turner  (1796-1837)  in  Edinburgh 
nd  subsequent!}^  in  London  ;  John  Roid  (1808-1849),  professor  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  well  known  for  his  researches  upon  the  influence 


In  1828  Hastings  with  a  few  friends  founded  the  "Midland  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter",  the  influence  of  which  led  to  the  organization  in  18.32  of  tlie  "Provin- 
cial Medical  and  Surgical  Association".  The  first  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  the  Worcester  Infirmary  in  .July  1832,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
John  Johnstone  of  Birmingham.  In  1856  the  sphere  of  this  society  was  enlarged, 
and  it  assumed  tlie  title  of  the  "British  Medical  Association".    II. 
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of  section  of  the  glossopbaryngeus  ;    Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  (1768-184G 
London^   a   %'olnminons   writer  on   many  medical  and  surgical    subj** 
Peter  Mere  Latham  ( 17R9-1875),  extranrdinnry  physician  to  queen  Virti 
and    author  of   *' Lectures  on   diseaj^os  of  the   heart"  (1845).  with   o^ 
works  ;  Sir  Robert  Carswell  (1793-1857),  professor  of  pathological 
in  rfiiversity  College,  and  the  famous  author  of  *^ Pathological  adI 
lUustrationd  of  the  elementary  ftirms  of  disease",  London,  lS3^riS  ;  K| 
nan  (1833)^  an   important  pathological  anattimist ;    John  OBrien  lyel| 
atrophy  of  the  liver);  John   Elliotson  (17S8-186H),  author  of  a  work 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  art  iif  distinguishing  the  various  dis 
of  the  heart",  London.  1S3B,  **Human  physiolog^y",  1840,  and  other  writ 
Bryan  (^tljc  sounds  of  the  heart,  1833);  Golding   Bird  (1815^1854),  aall 
of  **UrIaary  deposits,  their  diagnosis,  pathology  and  therapeatical  in 
cations",  London,  1845-  Henry  Ancell  (1802-1863)  of  London  (A  tp 
on  tuberculosis  etc.,  1852)  ;  Thomas  Davies  (Lectures  on  the  difteaaaft  ^ 
the  lungs  and  heart,  1835);  Charles  Cowan   (180(1-1868)  of  Reading, 
tmnslated  in  ]835Louib'  work  on  phtlnsis  and  published  in  th< 
y ear  a  '*  H  an  d  book  o f  phy s i  cal    d i  fi g u os  i  s ' ' ;    Ogi  e r  VV  a rd ,   w  ho   i ! 
correctly  the  bruit  de  diable  observed   by  La^nnc»c,  1837 j    Jiihn  Daviil 
Theopbilus  Thompson  (died   1860).  author  of  '^Clinical   1^ 
monarj'  consumption,  delivereil    at    the   Brompton    Hospi) 
Robert  Christison  (1797-1882),  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  li 
versity  of  EcUnburgh,  and  the  most  famous  pharmacologist  and  toxic 
gist  of  Kngland,  <Uscoverer  of  tlie  eflects  of  the  Calabar  bean  ami  aulii 
^  of  a  "Treatise  on  poisons"  (1S29);    Robert  Willis   (179S'-1878)»  lihmria 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,   translator  of  the  works  < 
Harve}  for  til e  Sydenham   Society,  author  of  '' Illustrations  of  cutaiHfQlii 
diseases    etc.",     1839-4L   with    other    works.      Magnificent    cyclijj 
devoted  to  the  in^^estigationa  of  the  new  tendency  were  Forlxja's ' 
p^dia  of  practic4il    medicine"    (1833-35)    and    Robert    Bentley 
**Cyclopa?dia    of    Anatomy    and    Physiology",    Loudon,     1830-59 
(1800-1800)  was  equally   famous  as  u   BuiL'rtm.  ii!«v-<.luh»L'i?t   auJ 
logical  and  micn^scopical  anatomist. 

Contem[Mjraneously  with  the  English  aiui  >^culi;Ji  pliy^!- 
tioned,  and   who  cultivated   the  new    pathoUigical   views    . 
advanoes,    there   was    formed    in    Ireland,  a   country    more  iiccf«»ihl« 
French  inUiieuces  and  more  revolutionary  in  its  tendencies  than  Knitl* 
the  so-called 

DrBLiN  School, 

whleh  resembled    in    its   tcmlencies   the   Frt^nch   school   of  pathy 
anatomy.     Its  prfjgeni tors  were  John   ('hcync  (1777-1836),  who  wivt*  < 
tlie  diseases  of  children  (particularly  hydrocephalus  acutu«,  180S, 
ing  the  'Cheync-Stokea"  respiration).  C.  Percival,  Abmbftm   Co 
1IH3),  John   Kirby  who,  in  coDJunetioD  with  Robert  Admm^  Mud 


^ 
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bunded  about  1816  the  Peter  St.  School  of  Medicine,  and  Pitcairn,  ther 
atter  of  whom  was  the  first  physician  in  England  to  point  out  rheumatism 
LS  the  source  of  heart  troubles.  William  Stokes  (1804-1878)  of  Dublin  is, 
lowever,  to  be  considered  the  most  eminent  representative  of  this  school. 

Stokes,  the  son  of  Whitley  Stokes,  a  professor  in  the  university  oC  his  native 
ity,  was  physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital  and  the  Infirmary  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
lere  he  was  active  for  fifty  years,  succeeding  his  father  in  the  professorship  at  the 
Jniversity  in  1845.  In  1875  he  received  the  Prussian  order  *' pour  le  merite",  an 
xtremely  rare  distinction,  if  orders  are  to  be  rej^arded  as  distinctions.  He  distin- 
uished  himself  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  clinical  teacher.  In  many  respects  he 
)ilowed  the  teachings  of  Broussais.  His  great  work  entitled  '^A  treatise  on  the 
iagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest",  London,  1837,  characterized  by 
uietness  of  description  and  soberness  and  care  in  observation  (though  not  always  by 
orrect  interpretation,  particularly  of  the  physical  signs),  contains  the  accounts  of 
lany  personal  and  other  cases  of  disease,  whose  pathological  anatomy  had  been 
ivestigated,  all  contributing  to  the  construction  of  an  excellent  system  of  symptom- 
tology,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  its  reasonable  therapeutics,  the  book  is  distinguished. 
!oncerning  his  own  merits  Stokes  says:  "Without  desiring  to  praise  myself,  I 
elieve  it  necessary  only  to  refer  to  the  dilatation  of  the  air  cells,  the  first  stages  of 
neumonia  and  phthisis,  to  cancer  of  the  lungs,  to  pericarditis  and  to  the  signs  of  the 
Diseases  of  Accumulation',  to  show  that  I  have  fully  recognized  the  value  of  phys- 
;al  diagnosis,  and  that  my  labors  of  many  years  in  this  great  and  open  field  of 
ivestigation  have  not  remained  without  reward."  "Pathological  anatomy  in  this 
ork  I  have  touched  upon  only  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  the  elucidath>n  of 
iagnosis".    The  following  extract  will  serve  as  an  example  of  his  method. 

The  Physical  Signs  of  Pneumonia. 

"The  sources  from  which  spring  the  physical  signs  of  this  disease  may  be 
numerated  as  follows:  1.  Evidences  of  local  excitation.  2.  Evidences  of  congestion 
f  the  blood.  3.  Evidences  of  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  affected  lung. 
Signs  of  increasing  solidification  of  the  lung.  5.  Phenomena  of  the  Voice. 
Phenomena  referable  to  the  circulatory  system.  7.  Evidences  of  simultaneous 
lorbid  conditions  of  the  pleura.  8.  The  diminished  volume  of  the  lung.  —  In  the 
>regoing  catalogue  the  signs  of  intumescence  or  displacement  of  the  viscera,  which 
1  other  diseases  have  such  great  value,  are  not  introduced.  These  signs  are  wanting 
1  pneumonia,  for  though  the  observation  of  Broussais  that  the  ribs  make  an  imprint 
pon  the  inflamed  lung  is  often  true,  yet  no  marked  increase  of  volume  is  met  with, 
hat  appearance  too  is  not  always  present  ....  these  impressions  are  rarely 
lore  than  three  lines  deep,  and  though  their  presence  shows  a  certain  swelling  of  the 
ing,  it  is  yet  very  manifest  that  thej*  can  do  no  harm  to  the  diagnosis  by  leading  us 
»  confound  a  consolidated  lung  with  a  distended  pleura.  In  this  respect  I  can  only 
2ree  with  Laennec,  but  his  assertion  that  in  pneumonia  no  swelling  at  all  is  present 

not  confirmed  by  experience."  "The  bold,  and  often  repeated  use  of  the  lancet 
consider  in  most  cases  unnecessary.  .  .  The  importance  of  local  aljstractions  of 
lood  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and  which  I  consider  the  chief  remedial  agent, 

cannot  suflficiently  extol.  ...  In  the  Meath  hospital  we  employ  the  tartar  emetic 
I  accordance  with  Laennec*8  prescription,  though  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
his  remedy  also  does  the  best  service  when  we  hear  most  plainly  the  crepitant  rAles, 
id  before  complete  consolidation  has  occurred."     The  last  statement  is  manifestly 

theoretical  deduction  from  the  physical    signs,  an  error   not  often    observed   in 
tokes,  who  still  employs,  however,  Brown's  sthenia  and  asthenia  etc. —  Other  works 
58 
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by  thifi  author  are  an  "  Introduoiion  to  the  u^e  of  the  Btethoscoi>e**  etc.,  Edinb 
1825,  "A  treatise  on  dUeasesi  of  the  heart  and  the  aofla''.  London.  lt*6H,  '*  LecU 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyi^ie  "  {6rst  published  in  book  form  at  Philadv 
18H7),  etc. 

A  colleague  and  frieud  of  Stokes,  who  evidently  stood  largely  od 
Trench  influences,  Ihougii  also  rnmitiar  with  German  medical  literati^ 
iRras  the  other  chief  of  the  Dublin  School,  the  taleoted 

Robert  James  Graves  (1 797-1853 j,  professor  of  the  luBtitat^^j 
3fedicine  in  King*8  and  Queen's  College,  Bublia 

Iti  conjunction  with  Stokes  he  published  in  1827  ^'Clinicid 
of  the  njcdieal  eases  in  the  Menth  Hospital  and  County  of  h 
tiroiary*',  institutions  rendered  famaus  by  ihe  tabors  of  these  i 
And,  on  his  own  account,  some  cllnicttl  lectureSt  "A  system  of  ( 
niedicine'\  Dublin,  1843  etc,  In  physical  diagnosis  he  dw 
^mrtieiilarl)'  to  observations  in  the  department  of  the  < 
pulse  etc,,  and  in  therapeutics  was  a  great  friend  of  calomd  In  U 
doses  in  inflammations.  In  the  treatment  of  fever  he  wjis  the  H 
opiK>se  the  ''uljSijlute  diet"  of  the  earlier  ph3'9icjans,  and  rt^ju*  - 
sole  epitaph  the  simple  words  **  He  fed  fevers".  A  statue  of  Gmvw  »»* 
erected  in  Dublin  in  187S>  Other  prominent  associates  of  Ihe  Pohhn 
School  were  : 

Sir  Dominic  John  Corriitun  (1802^1H80)»  pby»ioittn-in-ordinary  to  the  < 
Ireland,  author  of  **  Lectures  on  the  nature  and  txeatmenl  uf  h^iver"  (P<»'  i*' 
and  namerou.1  articles  npon  difieaseti  of  the  heart;  John   Houflton   (J 
Dnblin;    Jaine8   William  Cusack   (1787-lt*61),    an  eminent  *>urj£ron;    t  ii    ih 
O'Brien  Hellingham  |  IS0th-lH57),  nnihor  of"  Oh»enntion»  on  aneurism  anil  {Hi 
ment  by  compression'*,  London,  1H47.  and  a  "Treatise  on  diseaseei  of  i1  - 
185:i;  Sir  Henry  Marsh  (1790^1800);   Blackley;  Richard  Carniichu^ 
'eminent  uiilhor  on  veneri^Hl  disease  and  an  untiniercuriaiist  [who»  in 
II.  Adams  and  MaeDowdl,  founded  in  1826  the  sfj-calh-d  t'armichael  Sr  Jfl 

and  Surgery]:  the  memhers  of  thi»  so-cailed  Dublin  Commilte*  (Macartney. 
Donnell,  Kennedy  etcJ,  chosen  in  1835  for  the  pnrpase  of  investigating  thr  caa 
Ihe  sounds  of  the  heart.     This  committee  wag  formed  ais  the  result  of  ik«  tMidii] 
of  C,  J.  B.  Williams,  bn*5ed  upon  experi»»ents  made  by  himeelf  in  conjanctSoa 
Hope,  H.  Johnston  and  Mahon,  and   its   conchision*  wcrr*  fed  lowed  in  m{k<t  I 
by  the  no-called  London  Committi-e  of  A  ijj;:u8l  IStio,    The  latter  conai»tt?d  of  Witltaa«~ 
R  B.  Todd  M,  D.,  professor  of  physiology  and  general  anatomy  in  the  Uoial  <V>r» 
of  London  (atid  witli  Tweedy,  MurchiMOU.  Guirdner  Hud  oth^rtt  the  oripiivafor 
alcoholic  treatment  of  fifbrile  diseases  I.  and  J.  Ctendinning  M.  !> .  mroibat 
Koyal  Medical  arid   Sunsical  .Society  of  Loudon,  and  phyMciaa  to  tli«  MarjI^V^ 
HoapitaL     The«e  LOuimittfeB  also  aflbrd  cyidencc  of  tha  auieotific  »tTur%vy  t^ 
<2onactentioq«ni$iig  of  KufsU^h   medidno,   a4   ^oll  m  of  ifa    ic«oniii«    t^ytyi«H* 
tendency  at  a  relatively  early  period. 

After  the  forties  the  prominent  influence  of  the  Freiieb  rhe^mu^voA^ 
original  enthusiasm  existing  as  well  in  Dublin  as  elsewhew}  witli  nrv 
Iheni,   ubated   more  lind   more.     The  meilicine  of   Great   RritAtn.  ij:iv  . 
fissimilated  the  new  science,  resumed  once  more  its  wontird   pnwtiisii  J 
national  course*     It  proserved,  however,  and  cultivated  lo  ita  iwn  i 
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whatever  was  good  and  useful  —  a  way  hostile  to  every  eccentricity  and 
to  all  schools,  though  from  the  peculiar  character  of  English  institutions 
of  learning  we  might  expect  the  reverse.  The  individual  teacher  in  Eng- 
land)  however,  maintains  no  exclusive  following,  for  outside  of  his  official 
position  he  stands  on  a  complete  equality  with  all  other  physicians,  and 
practitioners  (not  simple  teachers  almost  exclusively,  as  in  France  and 
Germany)  are,  likewise,  the  chief  writers  upon  their  practical  science.  But 
on  this  very  account  English  medicine  has  attained  merely  a  "certain" 
exactness  (Wunderlich). 

Manj  notable  English  physicians  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  noticing  the  following:  Sir  Henry  Halford  (properly  Vaughan,  1766-1844), 
ordinary  physician  of  George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.  and  queen  Victoria; 
S,  Scott  Alison  (1813-1877),  inventor  of  a  "differential  stethoscope"  and  a  sphjg- 
fDOScope,  and  author  of "  Observations  on  organic  diseases  of  the  heart'*  (1845); 
Walter  H.  Walshe  (Physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  184H;  Practical 
treatise  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  4th  edition  1873,  etc.);  Francis  Sibson  (died  1876), 
inventor  of  a  " thoracometer "  and  author  of  a  treatise  "On  the  position  of  the 
internal  organs  in  health  and  disease"  (1844),  with  numerous  other  journalistic, 
articles;  John  Hutchinson  (1811-1861)  inventor  of  the  spirometer,  and  author  of  "The 
spirometer,  the  stethoscope  and  scale  balance  .  .  .  their  value  in  life  insurance 
offices"  etc.  (London,  1852);  Sharpe  (physical  diagnosis);  Richard  Quain  (stetho- 
meter).  The  seven  physicians  already  mentioned  enriched  physical  diagnosis  and 
invented  new  methods  in  this  art.  The  following  practical  writers  distinguished 
themselves  in  important  subjects  in  pathology;  George  Budd  (1807-1882),  whose 
treatises  "On  diseases  of  the  liver"  (1845)  and  *'0n  the  organic  diseases  and  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  stomach"  (1855)  are  so  well  known;  Charles  R.  Pemberton 
(A  practical  treatise  on  various  disorders  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  London,  1806) ; 
William  Pulteney  Alison  (1790-1859),  professor  in  Edinburgh  (Outlines  of  physiology 
and  pathology,  1833) ;  Charles  Turner  Thackrah  (died  1833),  author  of  "An  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  blood  "  etc.,  London,  1819  ;  Benj.  Guy  Babington 
(1794-1866),  William  Stevens  (1786-1868),  George  Owen  Rees  (1836),  Maitland  (1838), 
all  of  whom  wrote  on  the  blood  and  its  diseases;  Ritchie,  Lonsdale  (1847),  Curran 
(scrofula);  Samuel  Ashwell  (A  practical  treatise  on  parturition  etc.,  1828);  Laycock 
(Nervous  diseases  of  women);  Sir  Henry  Holland  (1788-1873),  extraordinary  phy- 
sician of  William  IV.  and  ordinary  physician  of  queen  Victoria,  whose  "  Medical 
notes  and  reflections"  (1839)  are  so  well  known  to  the  profession;  Edward  Copeman 
(1809-1880)  of  Norwich  (apoplexy,  1818);  James  Copland  (1791-1870)  of  London 
(On  the  causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  palsj'  and  apoplexy,  1850;  A  dictionary  of 
practical  medicine,  1832-1858);  S.  Lane  (diseases  of  the  liver  and  uterus);  Sir 
William  Jenner,  ordinary  physician  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  (On  the  iden- 
tity or  non-identity  of  typhoid,  the  specific  cause  of  typhus,  and  relapsing  fevers, 
1850);  Robertson  (Contributions  to  the  history  and  treatment  of  sexual  diseases, 
1845);  Joseph  Henry  Bennet  (Diseases  of  the  uterus.  1849);  John  Hughes  Bennett 
(1812-1875),  professor  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  the  study  of 
histology  and  clinical  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  German  system,  and  was 
the  first  physician  of  England  to  recommend  cod-liver  oil  in  tuberculosis  (1841) ; 
"Clinical  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine",  1852;  "Pathology 
and  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis",  1853.  Bennet  also  claimed  to  have  been 
the  discoverer  of  leucocythamia  (before  Virchow),  on  which  subject  he  published  an 
article  in  1850.     Alfred  Swayne  Taylor  (180(>-1880)  who  inaugurated  forensic  medi- 
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cine  ill  Eujilnrii]  (Elements  of  medii-al  jurisprudence,  ISHli);  MarkKniu  ( tltsenfeoi 
the   heart,     1856);     Archibald    Billing    (j7lfl-l8Sl;    First    principles    of    inedicii 
DiaeAsea  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  1862)  :  J,  W,  F.  Blundell  (Medicina  nuxbAtiicA  ¥\ 
1852);   W.  F.  Chftmber»in7HtJ'lH5r»);  J.  Buoka  of  Dublin;  William  Tfiin»nt  Gmn 
ner  of  Glnsgow;  MacGre::or;  Joseph  Hodjjson  (17.SK-Is6!)i  of  Birminphjim 
on  diseiiiies  ul  the  Hrtories  and  voiuK.  Isll  / ;  Thomas  Hud>;|tin  ^1TJ»T-18IW;»  of  Lond 
discoverer  of  "  Hodtfkin'H  diaeiise  "  in  1SH2;  Thomas  Addison  UT5lJ-lHiU»   f»f  Gui 
Hoapitul  (On  th«  coosUtutional  and  local  effects  i}f  disease  of  th*»  «mpra-ren«l  ciififtu. 
1855);  Williiini  Pront  (1785-1850)  of  London  { Di»«Jii6iiB  of  the  kitlnc^ys^  1H43;  pfi 
thtil  tho   acid  in  ihe  stomach  wns  hvdrochloric  acid  tn    1^24);    Redfern;    Jn 
WartJrop  tl7S2-18t;t») ;  Dr.  H.  Mao  Cormiic\On  the  nature,  treaimeut  and  prevcn 
of  unri«umption  etc! ,  (freenhill,  also  a  savant;  Thomas  Bevill  Peacock  [  Ift^llf-l.**! 
who  wrote  on  the  heart  and  its  diaenfie.^,  1)!'65;  Norman  Chcvers  IvoUuUr  dt^ej 
iHGli,   Andrew  Buchanan  in   Glasjjow;  John   Boslock  ( 1 7711-1  K4tJ i  nf  Lond 
fever);  Bdwnrd  Ballard  of  London   ( Ph3'Ktcal  diaiEt^osiB  of  difieitfim  of  the  a 
lB5*iit  the  famous  Thomas  Younu  (1773-IS21M,  physician,  physicif^t,  phy»^iolo: 
philosopher  as  well,  who  ^ave  the   firsl  descriptiou  of  nstitfrnatism;  Hirnry  Mi 
(Tui^hes  (1805-1858).  author  of  *'  Clinical   intro^Juction  to  the  praettcc'  of  aurcuUatN 
and   other   modes   of  phj^ioal   diagnosis".    1H45;    Sir  Jamt;s   Paixct   (born   li^l 
Scri^cani'Surgeon  to  rhe  Queen,   author  of  '*  Led  ares  on  snriiical  palhul<»iijr  *'  #1 
iHtili;  H.  Jone»  and  Sir  Kdwitrd  Henry  Sieveking.  authors  of  \h^  famon»  '"  Miinut) 
pathological  anatomy '\    1854:  Samuel   Wilkes  (Lectures  on  pniholojiJcal  anaioin^ 
J85»h    William  George   Balfour  (Diseases  of  ihe  heart  and  iiorta,  IHT6),  WiUiti 
lonry   Brondbent,  physician  lo  St.  Mary's  Uospital   in   L^mdon;    Sidney  fUi 
I  Manual  of  therapeutic*** ;  Charles  Murchisou   (  r<MI-lH7H),   phyMciaii  tn  St.  Tbt»a»M' 
Hospital  in  London,  a  famous  epidemiologist;  Witliam  Benj.  Corp«nt»'r  li^l2'lKKj 
in  London,  welUknowM  as  a  physiologist  and  nervous  palholoffi^^t ;  the  late  Nnltir 
En>£ri8h  physicians,  Sir  Thomas  Watson  (1792-1882),  whose  "Principles  ai  ' 
of  physic"  ;  1H4HK  i-emarkabli;i  for  both  it*  eleuaiice  of  Hiyle  and  the  woun'' 
teachings,  continued  a  most  popular  text-book  in  England  and  thi^  United  i^itku*  U 
nearly  30  years;  and  numerous  olhera. 

Ill  tMicroscopie  anatomy  the  quiet  and  perseveriug  English  aceom 
plished  more  than  the  French,  and  in  this  defiartment,  as  ma  portion  of 
plij-siology,  they  can  |>oint  to  some  im[M>rtant  njunes.     We  mention  : 

Sir  Everard  Home  ( I7ri:$-is:i2 ;  Ot\  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  1B2T,  etc.);  F.  Ki 
iThe  anatomy  and  phy&iology  of  the  liver.  IHIlvl);  8ir  David  Brewaier  (1781- 
On  tho  microscope,  lM37i    stereoscope,  kaleidoscope);    R    B.  Todd  and  W    Bfi" 

■  (Physiological  anatomy  and  pbysioloiry  of  men.  1H45-57 1 ,   Hiehii)  ' 
3harp«y  (lM(l2-lsH<i),   the  latter  professor  of  pbysioloey  and  (iin 
College,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Rudolphi,  and  an  I'mineni  teseher 
"  ICnglish   Job.    Midler''    iKbment^   of   anatomy,    lB4;Mf»);    Shar;-, 
H.  Charlton  Bastian  (The  brain  as  an  organ  ot  the  mind  He,  1^(82); 

iHnasaii  (born  1817;    Microscopic  anatomy  of  the  human  body  in  healtfi  and 
IGK    John  Good^ir  U^li-lKti*!,  protMssor  of  anatom}^  in  Fdinbargh,  aixl  EIi 
Ty.  S.  (joodsir  (Anatomical  and  pathological  observattontt.  1H45I,   G,  BaiiHfj 
finer  Alructnre  of  the  lungs^  and  the  formation  of  pulmonary  tubercle)*    fti 
(t71;l*Vl877^  author  of  ''Memoirs  on  the  ganglia  and   nerves  of  ihi*  uiertiA",  IfMl 
lit  W.  J.  KraMmus  Wilson  lOn  the  structure  of  the  skin»  18ilM;    Tboniaj  Wbi 
Jon«f»  iborn  180H;  The  organ  of  hearing,  iHHi^y,  George  Harley  (born  \H7*^ ,  Am 
and  phyiioh>gy  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  18^1  ;    ilistologieal  demonstraiiuna^  t 
[Jobtt  Qiiekett  (1815-1861;    Lectures  on  htatologj,  t>i50-52);    Lioael  Hiiittk 
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<born  1828),  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  King's  College 
(On  the  structure  of  simple  tissues  of  the  human  bodj,  1861;  The  microscope  in  its 
application  to  practical  medicine),  and  many  others] 

Ophthalmology  in  England  too  has  always  been  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  surgeons. 

Among  the  students  of  the  physiology  of  the  eye  we  should  name  here,  among 
others,  the  famous  physicist,  originally  an  apothecary,  Sir  David  Brewster  (1781- 
1868),  at  whose  suggestion,  and  after  the  model  of  the  German  "  Naturforscherver- 
sammlung  '*,  the  **  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science"  was  organized 
in  the  year  1831;  also  William  Hyde  Wollaston  Sr.  (1766-1828;  camera  lucida, 
''Wollaston  doublet"  etc.).  Among  the  distinguished  operative  oculists  of  England 
were  and  are:  Frederick  Tyrrell  (1797-1843)  ;^ James  Wardrop  (1782-1869) ;  William 
Mackenzie  (1791-1868)  in  Glasgow,  the  first  to  describe  sympathetic  troubles  of  the 
,eyes;  Arthur  Jacob  (1790-1874),  an  eminent  anatomist  and  ophthalmologist  of  Dub- 
lin (membrana  Jacobi);  Charles  Gardiner  Guthrie  (1817-1859);  Sir  William  R.  W. 
Wilde  (1815-1876)  of  Dublin,  likewise  an  aurist;  John  Vetch  (1783-1835),  physician 
to  the  General  Ophthalmological  Hospital  in  London  from  the  year  1817  onward,  who 
described  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  to  which  the  Danish  physician  Bendz  subsequently 
gave  the  name  trachoma;  John  Henry  Wishart  (born  1791),  professor  of  ophthal- 
mology in  Edinburgh;  Benjamin  Gibson  (1774-1812)  of  Manchester,  who  recom- 
mended linear  extraction  of  cataract  in  1807,  and  demonstrated  the  infectious  char- 
acter of  the  vaginal  secretions  in  the  production  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum;  Sir 
William  Bowman ;  Wood;  George  Critchett  (1817-1882;  iridodesis,  1859) ;  J.  Soel- 
berg  Wells  (1824-1879),  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  King's  College,  a  pupil  of  von 
Graefe,  and  the  introducer  into  England  of  the  ophthalmological  advances  of  Graefe, 
Donders  and  Arlt;  Thomas  Barrows;  H.  Wilson;  John  Hughlings  Jackson,  an  emi- 
nent ophthalmologist  and  neurologist,  physician  to  the  London  Hospital ;  Sir  William 
Lawrence  (1783-1867),  an  eminent  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and 
Serjeant  Surgeon  to  the  Queen;  Henrj'  E.  Juler,  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital;  Carter  R.  Brudenell,  ophthalmic  surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital ;  and  others. 

The  new  era  of  this  specialty  —  one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
practised  since  the  earliest  periods  of  history  —  which  was  introduced 
by  Helm  hoi  tz  and  von  Graefe,  has  found  a  memorable  international  repre- 
sentative in  Richard  Liebreich,  who  settled  in  Paris  but  removed  to  Lon- 
don in  1870,  where  he  was  appointed  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  Recently  he  has  resigned  this  position  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Edward  Nettleship,  though  Liebreich  still  retains  the  position  of  con- 
sulting ophthalmic  surgeon. 

In  addition  to  Archibald  Cleland  (1741)  and  Jonathan  Wathen  (1755), 
both  of  whom  practised  injection  of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  means  of  a 
catheter  introduced  through  the  nose,  the  science  of  Otology  is  represented 
in  England  by : 

John  C.  Saunders  (The  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  1806);  Sir  John  H. 
Curtis,  aurist  to  king  George  III.,  and  founder  in  1816  of  the  first  aural  hospital  in 
liOndon ;  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Hull,  an  eminent  oculist  and  aurist  (1823);  Joseph 
Williams  of  London  (On  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  ear  (1839); 
the  famous  ophthalmologist  Thos.  Wharton  Jones  (1838);  William  Dufton  of  Birm- 
ingham (The  nature  and  treatment  of  deafness  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  1844) ;  Hugh 
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Netll  of  Lirerpool,  where  he  established  an  Ear  iDfirmary  In  ISwtd;  George  Pilrb 
of  London  f  18.^8) ;  Adam  Warden  of  Edinburgh,  inventor  of  an  "auriscop^*'*  deicrih 
in  1K44  ;  James  Yearsley  of  Loiidon,  who  described  the  use  of  an  artificiul  nH'Uihni|( 
lymputii  in  1848;  Sir  Willinm  R  W.  Wilde,  an  eminent  ph>'sidnn  and  navant  i 
Dublin  (Practical  observations  on  aural  surgerj  etc..  Ix)ndon,  lKi3);  iho  (atna 
Joseph  ToTtibee  1 1815-1866)  of  London,  also  inventor  of  an  artificial  drum -mem  hmi 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  Real  in  experimentation  {Diseaiieg  of  the  ear  etc,  I^nda 
1860);  Peter  Allen  ( iy2<5'1874),  aural  aurgeon  to  St,  Mar.v'a  Hospital  in  Loo 
(Lectures  on  aural  catarrh,  1671 ) ;  Jamea  Hinton,  the  assistant  and  friend  of  To 
bee  (Alias  of  the  niembrana  Ijnipani  etc.,  London,  l?*T4^,  Llewellyn  M.  TKoina*  ( 
London^  surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  JTospilal;  H.  MacnnugftU 
Jones  (AtlftB  of  diaea^ies  of  the  membrana  tjmpani  und  auricle,  London,  Ih" 
Peter  Miic  Bride  of  Edinburi^h  ;  Urban  Pritchard,  profeasor  of  otology  in  Kin 
College  Hospital,  and  the  first  professor  (1^G6)  of  this  specialty  in  Enjcland;  Ed« 
Woakest,  aural  sargeon  to  the  London  Hospital ;  W.  B.  Dalby,  aural  atirgeoit  lp  1 
George's  Hospital  etc. 

The  department  of  Electro-therapeutics,  in  wbtcli  the  sober  Englh 
display  much  less  enthusiasm  than  the  French  and  Germans,  can  point  i 
its  reprcseututives  to : 

John  Birch,  surgeon   of  St.   Thomas's  Hospital,  who  wrote  as  imrly  a»  17'S^ 
treatise  entitled  "  Considerations  of  the  efficacy  of  electricity   in  r* 
obstruciionfi  **  etc.     He  was  followed  by  Joseph  C.  Carpne  (17lU'l' 
best  knowfi  prubably  for  liis  rhinoplnslic  operations  according  to  the  Inoian  Dirtiifod,! 
performed  ais  early  as  1^14,  but  the  author  also  of  "An  introduction  to  eleetricit.^  solj 
galvanism  "  etc.,  published  in  1H03;  Alfred  Smee  (1H18-I87H),  surgeon  to  the  Ctm 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  inventor  I  li*40)  of  the  pocnlled  *'Smee'i  halfar^" 
and  the  coryphioi  of  the  must  recent  syslera ;  A.  Huifhew  Bennett  i  Klcctncity  I 
aethod  of  physical  diagno.(3i9  in   diseases  of  the  nervous  system,   t 

^flerbert  Tibbits  of  London,  phyj^ician  to  the  West  End  Hospital  for  K« 
and  wiih  Dr,  Stretch  Dowse  the  founder  of  the  first  school  of  electricity  utid  iuvm 
in  England;  Arniuud  de  Watteville  of  London,  editor  of  the  journal  "  Brain'',  tftij 
JuUu.^  Althaus«  Senior  Physician  to  the   Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  ParHhw*     Tfc^ 
lattrr  two  physicians  are,  however,  foreigm-'s    n.*.  fV.nn.r  n  Sw.^.nr,,*  ♦i.*.  UHrf  t'^ 
German. 

The  specialty  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Larynx  etc.  is  f 
Benj.  G*iy  lUbington  i  17iM-l866),  an  extremely  erudite  and  v«i 
of  Gtjy*8   Hospital,  who  ^n    182*>  int-ented  an  imperfect  laryngoBCopv;  Jotm  H]^%i4 
(1707-1873),  who  wrote  upon  the  physiology   of  the  voice  llKMi)  And  lar%nco*cfpf^ 
(1862);  Sir  Edward   H.  Sieveking  (The  laryngoscope,  18621;  Tboa  Jamea  Walkit 
surgeon  to  the  Peterborough  Infirmary  and   IMspensary  <The  ^     -  -  -  iTiditi 

clinical  applicationB,  lKt^3f;  Philip  Crafton  Smyly  of  Dublin  m 
the  li^e  of  thr  laryngoscope,  1H64;;  Sir  Geo.  Duncan  Gibb  <  l^.l  J*-  ii  ul  LneiiQt 
(Diieases  of  the  throat,  etdglottis  atid  windpipe.  D^f>Oi  ;  Georgi?  Jobni-on,  Profeiini 
of  Clinical   Medicine  in    King*?  College  Hospital    t.Thr   laryngoscope   He, 

r'Ebencxer  WalRon    (dledl^H<;f;    wnd    t^ore   recently  by   L»»nnox  Brownr  tTW  tk 
and  itjn  disfase»i,  London,  I878t;  Geo,  Vivian  Poore :  W,  Gordon  Holme*  o#  [«ood 
(Guide  to  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  In  general  practice,  18^]);  Id,  Proaaer  Ja 
Physician  to  th(^  Hospital  for  Dieeaaca  of  iha  Throat  (l^s^ous  in  Imryngmcofy  < 
rhinoscopy,  1H78>;  Felix  Semon.  a  German  physician  of  London,  who  tranjiU 
work  of  Jamei,   and  finally   Moreii   Mackcnstic,  founder  in  186:1  of  the  HiWj 
Dtaaaaita  of  tite  Throat  in  London  (Diie«aeA  of  the  throat  and  tio«e«  18K0-1h^v 
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n  order  to  open  the  way  to  ambition,  undertook  the  unenviable  rdle  (declined  by  all 
he  German  physicians)  of  denying  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  disease  of  the  late 
emperor  Frederick,  and  even  cynically  and  openly  admitted  the  fact,  when,  with  a 
ee  of  250.000  marks  in  his  pocket,  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  Germany. 

The  Diseases  of  Children,  always  a  favorite  branch  with  English  phy- 
sicians, can  point  with  pride  to  a  long  line  of  eminent  and  successful 
students  and  writers,  among  whom  we  may  enumerate  : 

William  Nisbet  (1759-1822)  of  Edinburgh,  author  of  "  The  clinical  guide;  or  a 
concise  view  ...  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  London,  1800;  the 
amous  John  Cheyne  (1777-1836)  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  (Essays  on  the  diseases 
)f  children,  1801);  John  Clarke  Jr.  (1815)  of  London;  James  Kennedy  of  Glasgow 
1825);  John  North  (1790-1873),  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
Practical  observations  on  the  convulsions  of  infantn,  1826);  Henry  Maunsell,  (1606- 
1879)  and  Richard  T.  Evanson  of  Dublin  (A  practical  treatise  on  the  management 
ind  diseases  of  children,  1836);  Charles  Johnson  (1794-1866)  of  Dublin,  who,  with 
V\r  Henry  Marsh,  founded  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Pitt  St.,  and  in  conjunction 
vith  David  H.  Mac  Adams  published  "A  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children'*, 
^jondon,  1836;  Charles  West  of  London  (Lectures  on  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
rhildhood,  1848);  the  eminent  Dublin  obstetrician,  Fleetwood  Churchill  (1808-1878), 
vhose  treatise  on  "The  diseases  of  children'*,  Dublin  1850,  long  maintained  a 
leserved  popularity;  Pye  Henry  Chavasse  (1810-1879)  of  Birmingham;  William  H. 
Day  of  London;  Edward  Ellis,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  and  Victoria  Children's  • 
hospital  (Practical  manual  of  the  diseases  of  children,  London,  1881);  Edmund 
Dwen  of  London  (The  surgical  diseases  of  children,  1885) ;  Thomas  Hawkes  Tanner 
1824^1871 ;  A  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood)  etc. 

The  department  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  finds  numerous  representa- 
;ives,  among  whom  we  may  mention  : 

Robert  Willan  (1757-1812),  whose  well-known  **^De8crrption  and  treatment  of  • 
cutaneous  diseases"  appeared  at  London  1698-1807;  Thomas  Bateman  (1778-1821), 
luthor  of  '*  A  practical  synopsis  of  cutaneous  diseases  "  etc.,  London,  1813  ;  Walter 
2.  Dendy  of  London,  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital  (Treatise  on  the  cutaneous 
liseases  incident  to  childhood,  1827);  Samuel  Plumbe  (A  practical  treatise  on  the 
liseases  of  the  skin,  1837);  Jonathan  Green  (Practical  compendium  of  the  diseases 
)f  the  skin,  with  cases,  London,  1835);  Anthony  Todd  Thomson  (1778-1849),  author 
)f  '*  Communications  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  London,  1839);  John  Moore  Neligan 
1815-1863)  of  Dublin,  whose  "  Practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin  "^ 
appeared  in  1852 ;  Sir  W.  J.  Erasmus  Wilson  (1809-1884).  professor  in  the  College  of 
surgeons  until  1878,  founder  of  the  chair  of  dermatology  in  this  College  and  of  the 
Vluseum  of  Dermatology,  founder  also  of  the  chair  of  pathology  in  the  University  of 
Vberdeen,  a  famous  Egyptologist,  who  removed  Cleopatra's  Needle  to  England  at 
ire  own  expense  (Diseases  of  the  skin,  1842,  with  numerous  other  contributions  to 
lermatology) ;  William  Frazer  of  Dublin  (Treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  "  1864) ; 
lohn  L.  Milton  of  London  (The  modern  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin) ;  Tilbury 
^ox  (1836-1879),  author  of  "A  treatise  on  skin  diseases",  1864;  Thomas  Hillier 
Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases,  1866) ;  McCall  Anderson  of  Glasgow  (Contributions  to 
lermatology,  1866);  Henry  Radcliffe  Crocker,  the  successor  of  Tilburj'  Fox  in 
Jniversity  College,  London;  Robert  Liveing,  lecturer  on  dermatology  in  the  Middle- 
;ex  Hospital ;  Malcolm  Morris,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Medical  School  (Skin  diseases);  Austin  Meldon  of  Dublin  (A  treatise  on  diseases  of 
he  skin  and  its  appendages,  1873);  C.  Hilton  Fagge  (1838-1883)  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
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the  Irftoslaior  ofHebra's  treatise;  A^lfred  Sangivter  of  ChfLring Cros«  Hui|»iUil;  Jmwm 
SUrtin;  A.  J,  Bnlmiitino  Squire,  Surgeon  to  ibr  British  Ho£pttiiI  for  Dtscfts^  of  the 
Skio,  etc,  etc. 

In  the  department  of  Alienistic  Meilicioe  Henry  Maadsley  (hura 
1835;  The  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  mind,  li?67j»  professor 
forensic  medicine  in  the  London  University,  is  specially  well-known 
Oermany. 

[Other  imporhiiit  writers  upon  this  br&iich  are  :  Tht>ma«  Arnold  ^Ob#f*r%mti 
the  nature,  kinds,  causes  and  prevetitiou  of  insanity,  1782-86) ;  John  tia»lain  \t 
lJ^44),  author  of"  Ohservatiotis  on  insanity"  etc,  Lotidon,  ITHt^,  i^lth  numerooj 
trt<atiseii ;  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  ( ITHS-lKOti)  ui'  London  (An  inquiry  tnta  tlie 
and  urigin  of  mciitnl  d*?rangenient,  1708)  ;   Brvrtu  Crowlht^r  ( 1705-1  <!' 
Bridewell  and   Bethlehem    Hogpital   (Prneiictil  n'markss  on  in6unit%  d 

Burroww  j  17T1-1S10),  the  proprietor  of  a  private  asylum  at  CUtfihnui  i*  ommnatJ 
on  lite  ctiuiseg,  forms,  symptoms  and  treatment,  morul  and  mf^iical,  ot  in^aatty,  I 
Sir  William   Cha«.  Ellis  i  On  the  nature,  causes  and  treatment  of  insanity.  I^ndot. 
L838);  Thomas  Mayo  (17^0-1871),  author  of  '' Medical  tegtimony   and   evide^ca 
cases  of  lunacy '\  1854;  John  ConoHy  1 179(1-1866),  phygician  to  nn  in«anr  ajyiai 
Hanwell  near  London,  and   the   ^r^t   lilieoist    in   Kn^Und    to  p4»pidanr.e   the 
restraint  system  ".     In  KS5<1  he  reported  that  in  24  Kngliph  n^^ylumf.  contiiininf  t 
than  10,000  patients,  mcchanicul  rf^straini  was  Biihstiuitinlly  done  away  v^ 
Cowlea  Pritcliard  1 17-Si>-I8l8>,  an  eminent  anthropologist  i  A  treali&p  on 
1835> .  John  Pa^an  \  1802-1868),  author  of  **The  mediea)  jurtt* prudence  ' 
( 1840) ;   ForUei  Winaiow  (On  obscure  diseases  of  the  brain  and  disorders  n    . 
London,  1860);  John  (Jharlefi  Bucknill  i  Prixe  e!^say  on  criminal  lunacy)  am!  i 
Hack  Tuke  (eon  of  Samuel  Tuke,  founder  of  the  York  H«Hn>al  for  th*?  rn*ai. 
17921,  who  published  in  conjunction  **A  manual  of  psychological  medicine  '  in  IHSd 
The  latter  alienif^t  aUo   piibllNhed   in  1H82  "  Chaptf^ra  in  the  htMiory  of  the  il 
the   Britiish   IsIps '\     Robert   Boyd   (1808-^1883),   who  perished  in  th*»  hnm' 
own  private  HHy him  at  iSouehull  Park  in  Middlesoit  (General  parah 
1871 »;   Da?ld  Skac  (I8ll-I87:i^  physician  to  the  MorninKHidt*   A\ 
burgh    (On    the   lejjal  relations  of  insanity,    18GI);   Williara    L    Und^ 
(Theory    and   practice  of  nou   restraint  etc.   18T8).    0.   Fieldinie    Blu;.^ 
insanity  and  its  treatment);  Thomaa  8,  Ciouston,  l/ecturer  on  Meatal 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  i  Clinical  Leclur«*8  on  Mental  l>ij<eajie«*  i  cic  ] 

Although  various  themes  in  the  department  of  Hy^cne  were  cii«ci»i>l 
by  indivldaul  physicians  in  the  first  third  of  the  pi^esonl  tapnkorTt  (v  ^ 
Sir  Lueas  Pepys  (1742-1830),  President  of  the  Army  3Tedieal  Bowd  S 
John  Sinclair  (1754-1835),  the  eminent  Scotch  fitalistician,  Cliarle^  Mi 
lean  t epidemic  diseases,  <|Uarantine  etc.,  1815),  Charles  Turner 
(dic<l  1H33)  of  Leeds  (The  ettects  of  the  principal  arl»,  tritdes  ete 
on  health  and  longevity,  London^  1831  v  llonry  Belinaye  ^183:*),  aatii 
of  London.  Francis  Bisset  Hawkins  { Kletncnts  of  medical  p«»lice 
London.  18^ ),  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  cholera  in  IS31  and 
eameat  labors  of  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  (bom  1709),  Dr.  Wnilain  Fj 
(lS07-ia^3').  Dr.  Thos.  SouihwrMxi  Smith  {178&-1BGI),  Hr.  Willie 
Augustus  Guy  (1810-1885)  and  utbers,  that  public  attention  wab  tpeci 
directed  to  this  branch  of  medicine.  The  report  of  the  tleiiiUl  of 
CommifisioQ   in  1844   startled   the  public  frorD    ila  tfidifrcrvtioD  and 
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directly  to  the  adoption  by  Parliament  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848. 
By  this  Act  a  General  Board  of  Health  was  constituted,  with  a  staff  of 
inspectors  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  towns 
whose  returns  to  the  Registrar-General  showed  an  excessive  moi'tality. 
The  Public  Health  Act  of  1848  was  followed  by  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses'  Act  (1851),  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-Houses'  Act  (1852), 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855  and  various  others.  In  1858  the 
powers  of  the  Greneral  Board  of  Health  were  transferred  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  Act  was  passed.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Simon  (1816-1883)  as  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  with  a  staff  of  medical  inspectors,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  sanitary 
science  of  England.  The  Local  Government  Board  Act  of  1871,  the  Public 
Health  Acts  of  1872  and  1875  and  various  other  Acts  have  contributed  to 
the  perfection  of  the  system  of  public  hygiene. 

Among  the  individual  representatives  of  this  branch,  without  laying 
claim  to  any-  more  completeness  than  in  the  preceding  departments,  we 
may  mention : 

The  distinguished  pioneers  James  Johnson  (1777-1845);  Sir  Robert  Christison 
(1797-1882)  of  Edinburgh;  E.  Synies  Thompson;  H.  Mac  Cormac;  Edward  Latham; 
H.  Greenway;  Lionel  S.  Beale;  John  Erie  Erichsen  (Hospitalism,  1874);  R.  Angus 
(1817-1884)  and  Edward  Smith;  William  Howship  Dickinson;  F.  Chauncey  Perkins; 
Charles  Hilton  Fagge  (1838-1883),  professor  of  hygiene  in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Dr. 
Cameron,  who  occupies  the  same  position  in  Glasgow.  The  famous  Edmund  A. 
Parkes  (1819-1876)  accepted  in  1860  the  chair  of  hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley  (the  first  chair  of  hygiene  founded  in  England),  and  established  the 
Parkes'  Museum  of  Hygiene.  His  "Manual  of  practical  hygiene  etc."  (1864)  is  one 
of  the  best  known  treatises  in  this  department  of  medicine.  "  Nothing  is  so  dear  as 
sickness,  and  nothing  so  profitable  as  expenditures  which  increase  health,  and  thus 
the  power  to  work'  runs  his  genuine  English  maxim.  To  these  we  may  add  Dr.  Geo. 
Buchanan  (On  the  relation  of  phtliisis  to  soil  moisture);  Dr.  George  Wilson  (A  hand- 
book of  hygiene  and  sanitary  science,  1872) ;  Edward  Cator  Seaton  (1815-1880),  to 
whose  exertions  England  owes  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act  of  1853  (Handbook 
of  vaccination,  1868) ;  Joseph  Snow  (1813-1858;'  Report  on  cholera,  1849);  Edward 
H.  Greenhow;  Edward  Ballard;  John  Netten  Radcliffe  (1830-1884);  Sir  Charles 
Alex.  Cameron,  Chief  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  Dublin  (Manual  of  hygiene 
etc.);  Richard  Thorne;  Ed.  A.  Mapother  of  Dublin;  H.  Letheby,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  London  etc. 

As  representatives  of  the  Pathologia  animata  or  Germ  Theory  of 
disease  we  may  mention  John  Burden  Sanderson,  professor  of  physiology 
in  Oxford,  who  regards  eontagia  as  organized  beings,  which  produce  dis- 
ease by  their  development ;  Lionel  S.  Beale,  who  considers  the  eontagia 
to  be  living  particles  of  an  organism  (bioplasts),  which  plant  themselves 
upon  another  organism  and  multipl}-  within  the  latter  ;  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
(The  germ  theory  of  fermentation  and  its  bearings  on  pathology  1878), 
founder  of  the  well-known  system  of  "Listerism";  and  Alexander  Ogston, 
Regius  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (Report  upon 
micro-organisms  in  surgical    diseases,   1881).     Among  the  opponents  of 
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this  theory  are  Henry  Charlton  Bastian,  professor  of  pathological  ans 
in     University   College   (The   moiics  of  origin  of  ihc    lowest   orgtadmmT 
1871  ;    The   be^nnings  of  life,    1872)  ;    Benjamin  Ward    Hieharclsoii 
London  (Hygiea:    a  eitj  of  health,  1875);  Josi^ph  Snow  (18l3-l858)j 
London,  and  othem. 

The  dejjurtrncnt  of  DideaBes  of  the  Nervous  System  was  ciilliviiicdj 
the  first  half  of  the  century  by: 

Sanniel  Folhepgill  U'c  douloiireox,  1804),  the  Pimin^Tii  ,\qUi\  Abercrcimbtu  « 17 
1844)   of  Kdiribiirgh,  John   Chejne   of  Dublin   (acure   li.vdroceplj|iln«,   ISOH).  Jmd 
Parkinson   (  Kaaay  on   the  shakinpt  puby.  1H17).    Herbert  Miijo  (ili»'*i    1^ 
Urwiii«  (17SD^1K37)  of  London,  the  brothers  Willitttn  und  Dnniel  (iriffin   i 
(«pinttl  irntfttiori.  IHlil),  and  numerous  others,  while  the  lHtt<*r  half  of  lljc  r^'iifc 
point  to  the  eminent  neurologists:  Thomas  Buxzard,  J.  Spence  Hamskill.  Ch&s^ 
RtideliflTe,  J,   Hiiifhliii^s  Jaekiiori,  H.  Charlton  Bafttiaii,  Willi&in  H«*nry  BrottdMC 
Francis  Edmund  Anatie  Jumea  Wurhurton  Beichi^-  '  i  v''ir:_)K*»; ,  j,  Rus^eU  lU'jBuUi. 
Julius  Akhnus,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Finally  the  specialty  of  Venereal  Pisea^u  Uas  l>cen  well  eullhal^Kl 
Langstou  Parker  (1805-1871)  of  Birmingham,  aulhor  of  *'A  manual  uft^ 
modern  treatment  of  syphililie  Uisease'^    London,  183H  ;    William  Ac 
(181^1875),  u  ptipll  of  Ricord  (A  eontplete  pructical  treatise  on  tcd 
diseases  etc..  1841):  Richard  Carmiehael  (1771»-I84^)  of  Dublin  ( An  i 
on  the  venereal  diseases  which   have  been  confounded  with  s^-phiUt  i*U 
Dublin,  1814):  William  Wallace  «»f  Dublin   (died    1838),  the  first  in 
to  intn^uce  the  use  of  iodide  of  [X)tassiuni  in  syphilis  into  general  i 
nition  by  the  profession  ;    Henry   Lee,  Consulting  Sui^eon  to  St,  i 
Hospital  (Calomel  fumigation   in  the  treatment  of  syphilid,  185G);  Jo 
Laws  Milton;    Frederic  Carpenter  8key  (17118-1872).  author  of  '»A  | 
tical  treatise  on  the  venereal   disease",  London,  1841  .    Jonalhao  Uotcto- 
son  (Clinical  memoir  on  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  consequent  < 
inheriteil  syphilis,  18t)2,  etc.V,  Berkeley  Hill  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  t1osp<ti 
(Syphilis   and   local  contagious   disonlers,    18(58);    Sir    Henry    Thump 
(The  pathology  and    trealtnent  of  rilrii^ture   of   the   ure'thru     1851' 
many  others. 

It    is   a   striking   peculiarity   of   Itinglish    metlicine.    by    ^"^1  i. 

distinguished  from  the  Frenchj  as  well  as  the  Italian,  S|vii  -i 
Qerman,  that  while  it  cultivates  the  historical  io  partieulara  and  in 
own  e;ireer,  it  lias  lacked,  since  the  time  of  Freind,  any  writer  of  its  oil 
U[>on  the  subject  uf  general  medical  history.  This  want  manife^^tiy 
nates  from  the  avoidanoe  of  the  appearance  of  {ledautry,  so  djarsctefli 
of  KngHsh  physicians,  and  still  more  fnim  their  const^int  inelinnlion  lo 
pecuniary  and  |iractical  advantages  of  Iheir'pnjfession  —  a  prof^ 
which  they  regard  half  in  the  light  of  an  ortlinary  busioess.  Hence  Ui€ 
history  of  medicine  seems  a  purely  literary  undertaking,  ntismied  to  ItM 
praetical  programme  laid  out  for  phyaicians  and  surgeons  by  Sir  Aslk^ 
Cooper^ a  progniuime.  by  the  way,  whidi  seems  to  us  GariBWM  nllitf 
narrow-minded  in  its  conception. 
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[Among  thB  more  important  general  physicians  of  the  United  States 
ring  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  were :  Caspar  Wistar  (1761- 
18)  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  "A  system  of  anatomy"  (1812)  highly 
ized  as  a  text-book  in  its  day;  David  Hosack  (1769-1835)  of  New  York, 
partner  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  and  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the 
»ll^e  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1813).  He  published  a  ^^System  of 
wology",  which  reached  two  editions,  and  his  "Lectures  on  Theory  and 
BCtice''  were  edited  by  Dr.  Ducachet  and  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
38;  John  Redman  Coxe  (1773-1864)  of  Philadelphia,  a  student  of  Benj. 
lah,  who  completed  his  medical  education  in  Edinburgh,  London  and 
iris.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the 
liversity  of  Pennsylvania,  1818-1835,  and  published  "The  American 
•pensatory"  (1806),  "The  Philadelphia  Medical  Dictionary'*  (1808)  and 
Qie  Writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen"  (1846);  Nathaniel  Chapman 
780-1853),  a  pupil  of  Rush  and  Aberneth}-,  professor  of  the  Theory  and 
actice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1816-1850,  and 
thor  of  a  treatise  on  "Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica"  (1817),  the  first 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  best  at  that  period  in  the  English 
ignage ;  Dr.  John  Eberle  (1788-1838),  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 
$lbe  Jefferson  School  of  Philadelphia,  1825-1831,  and  author  of  a  popular 
practice  of  Medicine"  (1829);  Samuel  Jackson  (1787-1872),  professor  of 
I  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1825-1863, 
published  in  1832  his  "Principles  of  Medicine",  in  which  he  follows 
Ipathological  doctrines  of  Broussais  ;  James  Jackson  (1777-1867)  of 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  European  schools,  first  physician  to 
|r Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1810,  and  professor  of  Theory  and 
ice  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  School  (1812).  He  published  in 
I  a  Syllabus  of  his  lectures  on  practice,  but  his  best  known  work  is 
'Letters  to  a  young  physician"  (1855):  William  Tully  (1785-1859), 
>r  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  Yale  College,  1829-1841, 
|aathor  of  an  elaborate  and  profound  treatise  on  "  Materia  Medica,  or 
aaoology  and  Therapeutics",  Springfield,  1857-58 ;  John  W.  Francis 
-1861)  of  New  York,  a  partner  of  Dr.  Hosack,  professor  of  Obstetrics 
I  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  in  Rutgers  Medical  College. 
10 ;  Joseph  Mather  Smith  (1789-1866)  of  New  York,  professor  of 
ia  Medica  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  1855-66  ;  John 
Itcbell  (1793-1858)  of  Virginia,  professor  of  Practice  in  Jefferson 
College,  Philadelphia,  1841-1858,  and  author  of  a  dissertation 
^tbe  cryptogamous  origin  of  malarious  and  epidemic  fevei-s"  (1849), 
lished  for  its  ingenuit}'  and  completeness  ;  Franklin  Bache  (1792— 
|»  of  Philadelphia,  another  pupil  of  Rush,  professor  of  Chemistry  in 
>n  Medical  College,  and  well  known  as  one  of  the  authors  of  **  The 
itory  of  the  United  States  of  America",  first  published  in  con- 
>n  with  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood  in  1833;  Samuel  Henry  Dickson  (1798- 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  professor  in  the  Charleston  Medical  School, 
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1824-31,    1833-34  and    1850-57,   and  an  eminent  jonmali»lic  writer 

lecturer;  Roliley  Dunglison  (1 798-1  Ki>9),  a  native  of  Kuglaucl,  ^ 
London,  Edinburgh  and  Paris.     In  1824  he  was  invited  by  Tb-^ 
©on   to  occupy    the  chair  of  Anatomy,  Ph^^siology^    Materia  MecUctt 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  which    institution  In 
to  teach  until  18H3.     In  the  latter  year  be  aewptcd  aeveml    rh 
University  of  Maryland,  but  in  1836  removed  again  to  l>hiladcl|>bia,  i 
he  occupied  the  professorship  of  the  Institutes  of  Mwlieinc  in  the  J 
son  Medical  College,   1836-1 BGH,     His   indu&tiT  as  a  writer  wa»  enonn« 
and  extended  to  almost  all  branches  of  medicine.     His  Physiology  (1 
Medical   Dictionary   (Boston.  1833),  Hygiene  (1835;,  Thertipeulics  (1? 
Practice  (1842)  and   Materia    Medica  (1843)  weiv  all   |)opular  text 
in  their  day.  and  the   last   edition  (1H74)  uf  his  Medical  I  dictionary.  ihII 
by  his  son,  Richard  J.  iHinglison,  is  the   moat  compleU^  work  of  its 
in  existence.     Even  a  course  of  lectures  upon    the  history   of  nn^di 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Vir*^inia  by   [Ir.  I>uni|:ii&on,   hae   U^en  p 
lished  by  his  son  under  the  title  '^  History  of  Medicine   from   the  K«ri| 
Ages  to  tlie  Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Centun*'*  (Philadel|il 
1872);    Rcn<''  la  Roche    ^mrn    1705)  of   Phihidelphia,    whose   tn^j 
"Yellow  Fever"  (1855)  is  wall  known   to  all  physicians;  George  B< 
(1797-1879)  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  "A  treatise  on  tUi»  fmcifee  af  w 
icine*'  (1847),   "  Thernpeutics  and  Phnnnacolog\''*  (IHfiH),  and  < 
the  U,  8,  Dispensalory  :  Daniel  Drake  (17Hr>'-lS52),  founder  of  ^ 
College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  in  1819^  and  author  of  the  well  known 
ver}'   valuable  'S^ystcmatie  treatise  on    the    principal   dlscias<«  of  th* 
terior  valley  of  North  America  etc.",    1850-1854  ;    the   versatile  S»i 
Smith  (1702-1829),  whose  professional  energy,  unsatibfled  by  repn^ntii 
in  himself  for  twelve  years  (1798-1810)  the  entire  Faculty  of  the  Mtdii 
Department  of  Dartmouth   Collegis  led   him   to  lei-turc  on  otiHlM-»ti«* 
in  the  University  of  Vermonl  and  Rowdoin  College,  and  to  ace* 
a  professorship  in  tlie  new   medical  school  of  Yale  College  in 
"  Kssay  on  Typhus  Fever',  published  in  1824.  recognizes  tb«» 
character  of  that  disease  (now  calli*d  typhoid  j,  and  its  di-i 
a  specific  cause.      Joseph  Parrisb  (t779~lH40),  surgeon  1*^ 
vania  Hospital.  I8lti-1820  ;  Jacob  Bigelow  (1 787-1 87!*)  c^f  BosUm,  whil 
*' American  Medical  Botany"    (1S17-1821)  has   iH'cn  already    iaMi< 
and    who  recognized  in  his   ♦'Discourse  on    Self-limited  Diseaiec*'  ll 
the  genera]   law  of  self- limitation  now  known   to  exist   in  maoy 
processes;    William   Beaumont  (1785^1853),  an  n* 
searches  in  connection  with  the  ease  of  Alexis  8tv  >i 
Ujion  the   subject  of  atomaeh    digestion    (The    physiology   at  di| 
with  experiments  on  gastric  juice,  by  William  Beaumont,  M.  D, 
IMatUburgh,   1833):    William    K,    Hc»rncr   (1793-1853)    of    Phil; 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Univcraity  of  Pennsylvania*  atilhor  of  raitwi* " 
treatises  on  anatomy,  histology  and  patholog}\  and  the  first  [ihysYdsn  U> 
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emonstrate  the  true  character  of  the  *'rice-water"  discharges  in  cholera ; 
le  accomplished  brothers  Beck,  viz,  Theodoric  Romeyn  (1791-1855), 
rofessor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Alban}'  Medical  College,  1840-1854, 
id  author  of  a  valuable  and  extremely  popular  treatise  on  Medical 
urisprudence  (1823)  ;  John  B.  Beck  (1794-1851),  professor  of  Materia 
[edica  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1826),  and  author  of 
Essays  on  Infant  Therapeutics"  (1849),  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  State 
f  Medicine  in  the  American  Colonies"  (1842),  "Lectures  on  Materia 
[edica"  (edited  by  C.  R.  Oilman,  1851)  ;  Lewis  C.  Beck  (1798-1853), 
rofessor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  Albany  Medical  College  (1840), 
id  author  of  a  Report  on  Cholera,  made  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  in 
B32  ;  Caspar  Wistar  Pennock  (1800-1867)  of  Philadelphia,  (Report  of 
speriments  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  1839);  John  Ware  (1795-1864)  of 
oston,  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  Harvard  College,  1832-58, 
ithor  of  "  Contributions  to  the  History  and  Diagnosis  of  Croup",  1842, 
c;  Elisha  Bartlett  (1804-1855),  professor  in  the  University  of  the  City 
f  New  York,  1850,  and  a  fertile  author,  whose  work  on  "The  history, 
iagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  fevers  of  the  United  States"  (1847)  is  a 
andard  authority  in  its  department  ;  W.  W.  Gerhard  (1809-1872)  of 
hiladelphia,  author  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
lest"  (1836),  and  among  the  first  physicians  to  emphasize  the  essential 
istinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  (1837)  ;  John  William 
raper  (1811-1882),  a  native  of  England,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
niversity  Medical  College  of  New  York  (1841)  and  an  eminent  scientist, 
hose  "Human  Physiology"  (1853)  was  the  first  work  in  this  country 
lustrated  by  micro-photographs  ;  Alonzo  Clark  of  New  York  (1807-1887), 
rofessor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
urgeons,  1840-1855,  and  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine,  1855-1884, 
le  introducer  of  the  opium  treatment  of  peritonitis  in  1840,  and  for  many 
»ars  the  first  consulting  practitioner  and  most  highly  esteemed  medical 
facher  of  New  York  City,  and  numerous  others. 

Among  the  more  eminent  living  general  physicians  of  the  United 
tates  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  :  Alfred  Stille  of  Philadelphia,  author 
'  numerous  valuable  treatises  on  medical  subjects ;  Nathan  Smith  Davis 
:  Chicago  ;  Henry  I.  Bowditch  of  Boston,  who  was  the  first  to  announce 
le  dependence  of  phthisis  upon  dampness  of  the  soil  (1862) ;  William 
'..  Thompson,  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  William  H.  Draper,  John  T.  Metcalfe, 
braham  Jacobi,  Francis  Delafield,  Edward  G.  Janeway  etc.  of  New  York, 
enry  Hartshorne,  William  Pepper,  John  Forsyth  Meigs,  Roberts  Barth- 
low,  J.  31.  Da  Costa  etc.  of  Philadelphia. 

The  cultivation  of  specialties  in  the  United  States,  now  carried  per- 
ips  to  an  excessive  extent,  began  about  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
ir}'.  The  earliest  specialist  is  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Horace  Green  (1802- 
■i^>6),  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  New  York  Medical  College^ 
ho  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  diseases  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  and 
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whose  claim  to  have  passed  a  sponge  probang  througb  tbt*  I  arm*  ^» 
much  aerimonioiis  di8i:us8ion  and  occasioned  the  appoinimenl  of  \ 
niit^e  of  inveatigation.  He  published  a  ^* Treatise  on  the  DiseASOs 
Air  Passa^s*'  (1840),  *^  The  Pathology  and  Treatraent  of  Ctow|>'*  (1 
with  other  works.  The  invention  of  the  laryngoscope  by  Cxcnosk 
Tiirck  (aboQt  1858)  of  course  revolutionized  the  study  of  dideasea  of  i 
air  passages,  and  placed  the  special tj^  of  lar^'tigoscopy  upon  u  »are 
Czeriuak's  Qrst  class  in  laryngoscopy  coneisted  of  Prof.  Stoerck  of 
Prof  Lewin  of  BerUu,  Dr,  Semeleder,  Bubse^juently  surgeon  to  llii? 
fonuoate  Empen>r  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  and  Louis  Elsl>erg  (18^-1 
a  Dative  of  Iserlohn,  Prussia,  but  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  I>r 
bei^,  on  bis  i*eturn  to  the  United  States,  was  appointed  Prrif^wsor 
Laryngology  and  Throat  Diseases  in  the  Medical  l)eij«rtinent  of  the 
versity  of  New  York  (1801),  where  lie  established  the  first  dinic 
diseases  of  the  throat  ever  instituted.  He  was  also  the  founder  ot 
New  York  Laryngokigical  Society  (1873),  the  American  Larysigo] 
Association  (1878)  and  the  *^Arcbive8  of  Lan^ngolog^^"  (18BII).  Ti> 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Klsberg  tlie  ap^tciaJty  of  lAr>-ngageof>y 
much  of  its  success  in  this  country. 

Among  the  very  numerous  successful  laryngoscopist^  In  Uio  Till 
States  we   may  mention   J.  Solis  Cohen  of  Philadelphia  (IHsisiiaci 
Throatj  1872)-  Carl   Seller   ( FJandi»ook  of  the  diagnosis  and  trwii 
diseases  of  the  throat,  nose  and  naso-pharynx.  2d.  ed,  1883)  and  CI 
E,  Sajous,  likewise  of  Philadelphia  :  Oeorge  M.  Lefferta.  F.  !L  Boawoi 
Beverly  Robinson,  Andrew  H.  Smith.  Luis  Sass,   Clint<.>n  Wttga«*r  R«i 
P.  Lincoln  etc.  of  New  York.  F.  H.  Hoo|)er  of  Boston,  K.  FUftch«r 
of  Chicago,  John  N.  Mackenzie  of  Baltimore  etc. 

The  subject  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin  attracted  iitustitioii  In  thii 
country  at  an  curly  period.  The  ^Abr^'-gi*  prati<pie  fles  mubdi«*»  de  k 
pcau  etc/*  of  Cozenave  and  Schedel  (1828)  was  tmnsUtcd  and  publUM 
in  1829  by  R,  K.  firiffith  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  English  tmoslaUoo  «f 
the  same  work  by  Thomas  H.  Hurgess  (1842i  was  v 
York,  under  the  editorial  care  of  IL  D.  Bulkley,  in  184.'* 
Dr.  Bulkley  wbo,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  John  Wataon  (1807-18112],  «tf^ 
lished  in  1836  a   *  ly  for  cutaneous  diseases,  snb- 

the  *'  Broome  St  »f  Medicine ',  in  his  preface  to  i 

speaks  of  having  used  the  manual  of  Cajcenave  and  ScUailel  ^tA 
aoccessive  courses  of  lectures  on  the  subject  in  Udji  eily'\  and  was 
aa  I  know,  the  earliest  lecturer  on  dermatology  in  this  conniry,     W 
** Lectures  (m  Diseases  of  the  Skin"  (1842)  had  rejK:hi'd  f&  fottrtii  AmeTK 
edition  in  ISofl,  and  the  ^'Practical  Treatise  on   Diseases  Cif  the  Skin 
J-  Moore  Neligan  of  Dublin,  published   in  1852;  had  attain*ni  »t»  fi>it] 
AiDenc4in  t»dition  likewise  in  IHfi^.     The  New  York  Denoat 
waa  organized  in  18t5t).  and  Uic  American  Dermatological   A^ 
187G«     A  ficnca  of  photographs  of  diseases  of  the  skin  taktefi  Cntm  life  wm 
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published  by  Howard  F.  Damon  of  Boston  in  1867,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
recent  advances  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin 
by  B.  Joy  Jeflfries  of  Boston  formed  the  Boylston  Prize  Essay  of  1871. 
A  valuable  monograph  on  '^  Herpes  Gestationis"  was  also  published  by  L. 
Duncan  Bulkley  of  New  York  in  1874,  and  an  "Analysis  of  1000  cases  of 
Skin  Diseases"  by  the  same  author  appeared  in  1875.  But  the  first 
systematic  treatise  on  dermatology  by  an  American  author  was  "An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  etc."  by  Henry  G.  Piffard  of 
New  York,  which  was  published  in  1876.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the 
First  Part  of  Louis  A.  Duhring's  "Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases",  and  in  1877 
^*A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin"  by  the  same  author  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia). 

Among  ^he  very  numerous  American  dermatologists  of  the  present 
da}'  we  may  mention,  besides  those  already  noticed :  R.  W.  Taylor,  G.  H. 
Fox,  C.  Heitzmann  and  A.  R.  Robinson  of  New  York ;  F.  B.  Greenough, 
J.  C.  White  and  Edward  Wigglesworth  of  Boston  ;  H.  W.  Stelwagon  of 
Philadelphia ;  W.  A.  Hardaway  of  St.  Louis  and  J.  Nevins  Hyde  of 
Chicago  (A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  1883). 

In  the  department  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  the  works  of  William 
Potts  Dewees  (1768-1841  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Physical  and  Medical  Treat- 
ment of  Children,  1825),  whose  treatise  reached  a  tenth  edition;  D.  Francis 
Condie  (1796-1875  ;  Diseases  of  Children,  1850)  and  John  Forsyth  Meigs 
(Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  1857,  with  numerous  later 
editions)  are  well-known.  More  recently  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Infancy  and  Childhood"  of  J.  Lewis  Smith  of  New  York,  which  appeared 
in  1869  and  is  now  enjoying  its  sixth  edition,  has  almost  monopolized  the 
field  in  this  department.  The  various  monographs  of  Abraham  Jacobi, 
Clinical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  also  deserve  mention  in  this  connection. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  chief  authorities 
for  American  physicians  in  the  department  of  Venereal  Diseases  were 
John  Hunter  (On  the  Venereal  Diseases,  1786)  and  F.  X.  Swediaur  0748- 
1824),  whose  "  Traite  complet  sur  les  s^-mptomes,  la  nature  et  le  traite- 
ment  des  maladies  syphilitiques",  Paris  1798,  was  translated  into  English 
by  Thomas  T.  Hewson  of  Philadelphia  in  1815.  A  treatise  ''On  Gonor- 
rhoea and  Syphilis"  b}*  Dr.  Silas  Durkee,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Societj-,  seems  also  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  claim- 
ing a  fifth  edition  as  late  as  1870.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  transla- 
tion of  Ricord's  edition  of  the  treatise  of  John  Hunter,  made  by  Freeman 
J.  Bumstead  (1826-1879),  Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, New  York,  in  the  year  1859,  and  particular!}-  not  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  treatise  on  "  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Dis- 
eases" by  the  same  author  in  1861,  that  the  subject  of  venereal  disease 
assumed  in  this  country  a  thoroughly  scientific  position.  This  last  work 
presented  to  the  American  medical  profession  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
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iiud  systematic]  view  of  thf  lul varices  mtidu  by  Bas6<.'reau,  Fournier< 
the  dirtei^ntiatian  of  the  "cbancroid'  ftml  tbe  "true  chanciv",  autl  cipifaed: 
the  wiiy  for  a,  scientilic  system  of  treatment  in   tbe  management 
variotis  diseases  arising  from  impure  sexual  intercourse. 

Among  the  mot*e  eminent  specialists  in  the  department  of  Ve 
were  and  are:  the  distinguished  surgeon  of  New  York,  Wiiliam  lloloit  Td 
Bureu  (1810-1883),  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  in 
Hospital  Medical  College,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Kdward  L.  Keyci^  i 
lishe*!  in  1874  an  excellent  -*  Practical  Tn^utise  on  tht*  Surgical  Dtfiti'jiAesJ 
the  (kmitO'ljriuary  Organs.  inclu<ling  Syphilis ';  R.  W,  Taylor,  the  pr 
editor  of  Bumsteairs  standard  work  and  author  of  numerous  iind  vak 
monographs  on  the  subject  t>f  Venereiil  (Sypliilitic  Ihiclylitis.  1H71,  ei 
Fetiseiulen  N.  Otis  ai"  New  York;    F,  11.  Sturgis  and  M,  IJ,  Henry,  aI«o  ( 
Kew  York,  the  latter  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Syplitiogrm|)bj 
and  Dermatology  (1870-75),  and  numerous  oUiers* 

In  the  department  of  Diseases  of  the  3Iind  and  the  Nervaii#  Syitcm 
Benj  Hush's  •<  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations  upon  I^ 
Mind"  (1812),  and  the  '*  Mctlical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity  v 
Isaac  Ray  (1 807-1 8H1)  are  old  and  valued  works.  The  treatise  of 
Parish  of  Philadelphia  on  ''Spinal  Irritation'  (1832)  has  *ivfn  al^vac^ 
noticed.  We  shouhl  also  mention  the  names  of  the  einincnt  aliriUJiU 
Amariah  Brigham  (1798-1849)»  Superintendent  of  the  Ftica  Insane 
Uim  from  1842  until  hiM  death,  and  editor  of  the  '^\mertcan  Jounudi 
Itisanily  (^l844-4l»};  Pliny  Karle  (born  180f»),  Supt  of  the  BhiomiD 
Asylum  in  New  York  City  (1844-49),  and  subsecjuently  Sujit.  of  tbe  M* 
sachusetts  Asylum  at  Northampton;  Thomas  S,  Kirkhride  fl- 
SupL  of  the  Philadelphia  Asylum  for  more  than  forty  yeara ;  Jul 
(1B25-188G),  Supt  of  the  Utlca  Insane  Asylum  for  32  years  and  ©diUif  «i 
tbe  **Journal  of  Insanity'';  Charles  IL  Nichols  of  the  BloomiDgdale  Asf 
lum  ;  John  C  Curwen  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Walter  K*  Kempster  of  Wii 
oonsin  ;*  Joseph  Parrish  of  Philadelphia,  founder  in  1870  of  the  Atn^ric 
Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates,  and  Daniel  H,  K.  Kitchen  of  N^ 
York,  Physician  to  the  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Bingham pton.  Among 
more  recent  cultivators  of  this  branch  of  medicine  we  may  rocati 
Meredith  Clymcr  (Nott*^  on  the  Physiolog}*  and  Pathologj*  of  the  N« 
System  etc.,  1870,  with  nnmertms  monograidis  on  nvrvous  di»»aeil| 
S.  Weir  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  (Injuries  of  n<;n*cs  and  their  mm 
(juences,  1872^  with  very  numerous  monographs);  William  A.  Ilamii 
of  Washington  (A  Treatise  oa  the  Diseaa^ss  of  the  Nervous  SvAtenu  \^ 
etc.);  Allan  McLane  Hamilton  of  New  York  (Nervons  Dlseaias, 
Edonard  S.  Segutn  (1812-1880;  uf  New  York,  a  native  of  Pl»n 
founder  in  1839  of  the  first  institution  for  Uie  instruetton  of  Idiots  iti 
feeble  minded  children,  a  class  of  unfortunates  in  whos^  btl  ' 
were  exercised  likewise  in  Ids  adopted  country;  his  ion  1 
Kdward  C.  Spitzka.  Ambrose  K  lianney  and  Aikn  )i.  Stair  of  Kew 
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Horatio  C.  Wood,  Charles  K.  Mills,  James  A.  Meigs  (1829-1879)  and 
Wharton  Sinkler  of  Philadelphia  ;  Charles  F.  Folsom,  James  J.  Putnam 
and  Francis  Minot  of  Boston  ;  Henry  M.  Lyman  of  Chicago  ;  Francis  T. 
Miles  of  Baltimore ;  Landon  Carter  Gray  of  Brooklyn  ;  J.  S.  Jewell  of 
Chicago,  etc.  etc. 

The  specialty  of  Electrotherapeutics  is  represented  by  George  M. 
Bearti  (1840-1883)  and  A.  D.  Rockwell  of  New  York,  authors  of  "A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Uses  of  Electricity  etc.",  1871; 
William  B.  Neftel  of  New  York  (Galvano-Therapeutics,  1871)  ;  D.  F. 
Lincoln  of  Boston  (Electro-Therapeutics,  1874)  ;  Roberts  Bartholow  of 
Philadelphia  (Medical  Electricity,  3  ed.,  1887);  Allan  McLane  Hamilton 
((Minical  Electro-Therapeutics,  1873),  Charles  K.  Mills  of  Philadelphia,  John 
Byrne  of  Brooklyn  (electro-cautery)  and  numerous  others. 

Ophthalmic  Medicine,  particularly  its  operative  department,  continued 
a  branch  of  general  surgery  untti  quite  the  middle  of  the  century.  Indi- 
cations of  the  coming  separation,  however,  were  manifested  early  in  the 
century  by  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in 
1820,  the  Pennsylvania  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  in  1822, 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  1 829  and  the  Wills  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  in  1834.  The  earliest  independent  writer  upon  ophthalmic  dis- 
eases in  the  United  States  was  Dr.  George  Frick  (1793-1870)  of  Maryland, 
who  published  in  1824  "A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  including 
Doctrines  and  Practice  of  the  Most  Eminent  Surgeons,  and  particularly 
those  of  Prof.  Beer."  Dr.  Frick,  though  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
was  of  German  descent  and  died  in  Dresden.  His  work  was  quoted  with 
respect  by  European  writers,  and  the  book  survived  three  editions  (Quinan). 
Other  earl}' ophthalmologists  were:  Edward  Delafield  (1794-1875),  Presi- 
dent (1858-1875)  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York, 
and  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  physicians  of  that  city.  As  early  as 
1826  Dr.  Delafield,  then  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  delivered  a 
special  course  of  lectures  upon  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  was  thrown  open  for  clinical  instruction.  Dr. 
Isaac  Hays  (179B-1879)  of  Philadelphia,  the  eminent  editor  of  the  *-Amer- 
ican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences",  was  also  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  ophthalmolog}',  was  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  and  of  the  Wills  Hospital,  and 
edited  in  1843  Sir  William  Lawrence's  famous  "  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye",  to  which  he  made  numerous  and  valuable  additions.  Dr. 
Hays  also  invented  a  peculiar  cataract-knife,  a  new  operation  for  stra- 
bismus, was  one  of  the  earliest  oculists  to  detect  astigmatism  and  one  of 
the  early  investigators  of  color-blindness.  John  Dix  of  Boston  is  said 
to  have  written  on  strabismus  in  1841,  and  James  Bolton  (1812-1869) 
r>f  Richmond,  Virginia,  published  in  1842  *'A  treatise  on  strabismus  — 
with  a  description  of  new  instruments  etc."  —  The  specialty  of  ophthal- 
59 
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rnolog}-,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  tbo  invention  of  Iht 
ophtliulrnostrope  by  Helrnboltz  in  1852,  and  from  that  date  f<:>rward  tiM 
subject  of  diseases  of  the  eye  has  become  more  and  more  markedly 
arated  fi'om  general  surgery.  The  earliest  physician  in  the  rnited  SUki 
Uy  cultivate  ophthabnolog}'  as  an  exclusive  specialty  is  said  to  bare  ^h*4 
Dr.  Klkunah  Williams  (1822-18^8)  of  Ciueinnuti,  who  studied  in  I*n>gn 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  on  his  return  to  this  country  in  18&a  ht^gsn 
exclusive  practice  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Amonj?  the  more  einlritf 
opbthahnoiogists  of  recent  date  we  may  mention  :  Drs.  FL  W.  WUlta 
Oliver  VVadswoith,  Basket  Derby  and  B,  Joy  Jetfries  of  Boatou 
lamented  C    R.  Agnew    (183I-I8S8).    Hermann    Knapp,   Kdward 

'(1837-18KH},    Kichard    H.    Derby.    F.    D.  Noycj*,    D.   B.  h^t.    John  II 
David  Webster,  etc.  of   Xew   York  ;   George  V,  Harlan,  Wm.   F.  No 
William    Thomson,    (reorge   Strawbridge,    Edward   0.    Shakes) it*iin! 
lithers    of    l*hiladeli)hia ;     8wan    >L    BtifHiett    of    Washington  ,     liii 
Reuling  and  J.  G.  Chisholm  of  Baltiraon* ;    John  Green  of  8U  Loiii^,  mi 
very  many  withers. 

The  specialty  of  Otology,  almost  univeraally  assc»ciated   in  [nncKid 
with  ophthalmology,  is  represented,  besides  the  ophthalmologists  alrratl 
mentioned,    by  Albert  II.    Buck   and    Oren   1>.  Pomeroy  of    New    Y«rkj 
(^harles   H.   Burnett   and   Laui'ence  TurabuU    of   Philadelphia ;    S»mu 

.gcxloa  of  New  York  ;    Clarence  J.  Blake   and  J.  Orne  Green  mj    ^ 
Samuel  ThcnhaM  of  Ballimoic  :  \V,  W.  Seciv  nf  CinciiinatL  and    i 
others. 

The  department  of  Forcnisic  Medicine  or  Medical  J  unspnjdcnc*1 
found  able  repre»entatives  in  James  Stringham  (died  181  ?>»  I*n»fejwor  «f  j 
Legal  Medicine  in  Columbia  College  and  sul^sequentty  (1814)  in  tbi*C«i(- 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  and  the  earliest  (IH03)  Ifdon* ' 
on  this  subject  m  the  Cnitcd  i^tates  ;  his  successor  in  the  latter  iwli***-  j 
tion,  John  W,  Francis  (I7K9-IB40);  Theodorlc  Romeyu  Beck  (17I»1'^^'»M 
Klements  of  Medical  Jurisprmlenee,  Albany.  182H),  wboiie  treatise  ^ur-^ 
vived  12  editions  and  was  translated  into  German  and  SwetUsh  ;  Slni»bcfl 
W.  Williams  (1790-IH55)»  Prof,  of  Legal  MinJicine  in  the  Berkahin^  Mt<lj 
teal  Institute  (1823^1831)  and  sulmefjuently  in  Dartmouth  College,  wl*« J 
published  "A  catechism  of  medical  jurisprudence*',  Northampton,  IKM} 
Isaac  Hay,  who  has  l>een  already  mentioned;  Moreton  8tilh^  ( 1H22-I>^'*^ul 
whoae  '*  Medi<tal  Jurisprudence  V  published  in  conjunction  with  Frano* 
W^harton,  appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  1S55 ;  William  A,  Hamwow 
(Insiuiity  and  its  medico-legal  relations,  New  York,  IHGG)  .  Jolui  Sua 
Bcese,  Prof,  of  Medical  Jurisjirudence  and  Toxiet>logy  in  the  t*iiiif«rMly  *'' 
Pennsylvania,  and  editor  of  the  8th  American  edition  of  Alfred  ik  Ti)ic»1 
welLknown  and  popular  *•■  Manual".     H.] 
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h.  The  School  of  Natural  Philosophy 

in  German}'  ran  parallel  with  that  of  Broussais  and  the  beginning  of  the 
tendency  to  pathological  anatomy  in  France,  and  in  its  offshoots  reached 
to  the  golden  age  of  these  systems,  and  of  the  Dublin  School  which  we 
have  Just  discussed.  It  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ultimate  branch  of  the 
medical  philosophy  of  the  18th  centur}*,  which  had  originated,  indeed,  in 
Germany,  and  it  must  be  regarded,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  revival  in 
our  land  of  opposition  to  medical  philosophy  on  the  side  of  Realism. 
In  both  points  of  view  it  is  equally  important  and  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  culture.  In  the  direction  last  mentioned  its  influence  was, 
indeed,  only  indirect,  yet  was  it  none  the  less  powerful.  It  led  specula- 
tion into  extremes,  and  nothing  could  better  level  the  way  in  Germany  for 
the  opposite  philosophy  than  precisely'  those  excesses  of  which  the  school 
of  natural  philosophy  was  guilty.  These  finally  sobered  down  through  the 
inanity  of  scholastic  phrases,  with  their  often  obscure  and  "half-bom" 
ideas,  and  thus  broke  a  broad  road  for  the  subsequent  enthusiasm  in  be- 
half of  the  one-sided  and  positive  French  medicine.  For  throughout  all 
the  history  of  medical  culture  it  is  a  manifest  law,  that  the  one-sidedness 
and  exaggeration  of  any  existing  school  prepare  the  way  for,  and  lend  the 
most  active  aid  to,  the  opposition  of  the  future.  This  historical  task, 
albeit  a  thoroughly  negative  one,  the  medicine  of  natural  philosophy-  per- 
formed, and  so  thoroughly  too,  that  ultimately  the  realistic  school  could, 
and  did,  without  any  serious  struggle,  step  into  its  place. 

How  nearly  the  two  extremes  meet  is  proven,  amons  other  things,  by  a  lecture 
received  **  with  loud  applause"  in  the  Convention  of  Naturalists  (Naturforscher- 
versammlunji)  at  Gratz  in  the  year  1875,  and  which  by  its  natural  scientific  specu- 
lation on  the  subject  of  inductive  njorals  etc.  approximates  so  closely  in  its  conclu- 
sions and  mode  of  expression  —  le  style  c'est  1'  fecole  is  in  medicine  more  accurate 
than  le  style  c'est  l*  homme,  even  in  the  age  of  the  natural  sciences—  to  the  earlier 
speculations  of  natural  philosophy,  that  the  new  method  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  old.  In  this  lecture  the  anthropology  of  the  present  dny  supplies  the  sphere 
in  which  both  extremes  come  into  such  wonderfully  close  contact,  as  a  comparison 
with  the  following  statements  will  show.  The  whole  lecture  is  a  kind  of  cerebral 
phrenolog}',  instead  of  the  craniology  of  Gall.  Among  other  things,  the  speaker, 
while  laying  express  claim  to  a  thoroughly  natural  scientific  stand-point — he  even 
speaks  of  "individuals  ethically  stunted  in  a  natural  scientific  sense",  and  none  of  the 
naturalists  entered  any  protest  —  declares:  "The  laws  of  equilibrium  of  the  moment- 
ar}-  feelings  of  pleasure  and  dislike  in  contrast  to  the  purposes  of  life  and  the 
interests  of  the  preservation  of  the  species,  and  between  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
dislike  of  individuals  and  those  of  the  community,  are  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of 
moral  perception."  After  speaking  of  ethical,  intellectual  and  motor  talents,  the 
orator  (his  name  is  unimportant  in  this  connection)  brings  forward  the  scientific 
analysis  of  the  brains  of  three  homicidal  robbers,  and  on  this  occasion  uses  the 
following  language:  "  When  I  had  freed  the  first  brain  from  its  envelopes  the  crime 
at  once  met  my  view  with  unmistakable  anatomical  (!)  clearness"  (something  as  it 
did  the  prophet  Lavater  when  he  looked  upon  a  silhouette).  But  then  he  asks  himself 
the  question  :   "  Is  this  a  scientific  accident,  or  a  typical  occurrence  ?"  and  comes  to 
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the  elevafl»ig  conclusion  :  "  It  sermn  to  nieii*  if  fniin  the  gi^Ht  of  the  brain*  c»f  tli< 
rubbrri  n»cl  TDunleiers  ii  movement  will  )so  forth  over  diittiini  znnc'j*  nud  rer 
which  will  draw  the  doctrine  of  right  a  mi  justice  into  tUit  ethicttllj  ent 
(Inmiiin  of  mithropolu^ry." 

Yet  tbe   school  of  natural   philoBopbyf  wbichj  by  tbe  wuy,  i^fmsiiii 
altmist  entii'ely  of  men  of  importaDce,  pbyeieians  worthy  of  being  ami 
••itieii  of  two  fetituru'S**.   won  a  following  iu  Ccrtuauy  alone,  tnatil 
con8ii<[ut;uci'  of  the   always  speeulalivi'  tendcinoy  of  (lerman   Up 
tendency  measurably  lacking  in  otber  people,     In  this  tendency  tbe  sch- 
of  natural  pbilosophy  must  have  largely  rooted   itself,  ainoe  oth* 
cannot  be  readily  explained  how  s«>  many  inu-lligent  and   really  n 
investigators  and  savants  belonged   to  its  fold.     For  bowi«vi*r  Justly  U\ 
one-sided  speculative  tendency  of  this  Bchool  b  deapised,  tlie  ip-r  "     *■ 
rminencc  of  the  majority  of  its  representatives  must  extort  Ibi 
respect*     An  abundance  of  imbecile  representatives,  such  as  was  pijuni; 
manifested    b}^    tbe    scjculled     •'  Natunil-Scientilic    School"    (iti    spiti* 
"zealous  investigators",   whtj,  inasmuch  as    tliey  were  ever  investivatlj 
did,  indeed,  all   diHcover  soinetbing.  allhou^fli  «iften  this  s<iuiethiui;  wm  oi 
no  importance),  cannot  certainly   bo  eharjxed  upon  the  school  of  natu; 
lihilosophy,  which,  above  all  other  schools  of  our  eeoturjVindudcs  pbysi< 
cians  eminent  f«jr  their  universal   culture.     It8  faidt  is  meivly  a  too  one* 
sided,  and  therefore  erroneous  conception  ajtd  cnmside ration  of  tbe  sabj 
of  medical   science.     Indeed,  even   to>day  we  adopt  for  the  foandatioil  ol 
our  knowledge  many  of  the  dellnitions  which  originated  in  tbi»  iH-hoiJ 
e-  g.  that  of  disease  etc.     The  school  of  natural   philo^>pby  brought  fcirt. 
mainly  a  speculative  philosophy  of  medicine,  not  a  pbilosuphienl   rjit*dictni 
such  as  TlipiMXTates  demanded,  although   many  of  the  folluwen  of  tb 
school   believed   that   they  hud   attained   the   latter  desidenituTD       It  di< 
not  ctx^ate  a  medicine  which  cultivates  assiduously  reaHatic  tfiveMij(;ati< 
with  the  aa«si stance  of   sensilile    observation,   thongli    without    crtiwdinj 
speculative  thought  entirely  out  of  the  science.     Its  medicine  wai»  pisrri' 
speculative. 

This  result  was  based  upon   the  very  nature  of  the   mt. 
actual    founder   of    the    schtiol  —  Schelling  ^  who,    though 
physician,  became  ultimately  exclusively  a  philosopher.     Next  t* 
ling,  Marcus,  who  with  the  former  edited  the  '*Jfthrbijcher  der  MetJit. 
Wisscnachnfl",  had  a  decisive   influence  ufum  the  origin  und  l4Mid< 
of  the  school 

In   the  school  of  natural    philosopiiN    um*  was  tnadc   of 
doctrines  of  the    [>hilo6o[)hy  of   identity,  and   the  imponder;. 
tricity,  chemical  forces,  magnetism  —  with  their  ''polarities"  and  niciifit 
ence»,  wen*  especially  employed   as  its  scientitic  basis.     Contrft>ti*d 
the  imjionde rabies  were  the   ^^dimensiotis"  of  matter,  as  well  as  Uit?  t[i 
ties  of  s<'nsibili!y.  irritability  and    reproduction   or  metatnorphrhsts,     Tbe 
nndisturbet)    or   changed    co-operution   of  these    »gcudc«   fnniiahtij 
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abstract  conceptions  of  health  etc.  In  such  formulated  distinctions, 
stated  differently  by^each  physician  of  the  school,  and  expressed  in  the 
most  affected  scholastic  and  artificial  terms,  distinctions,  however,  which 
not  infrequently  contained  a  sound  germ  of  actual  truth  (obscure,  alas,  in 
pliraseolog}'  and  misinterpreted),  the  school  of  natural  philosophy  wasted 
its  strength  and  its  credit.  For  of  course  in  this  characteristic  la}-  the 
germ  of  endless  sports  of  fancy  and  of  the  maddest  phraseological  subtil- 
ties,  into  which  its  efforts  at  systematization  final I3'  degenerated. 

On  the  side  of  actual  facts,  however,  the  school  of  natural  philosophy 
did  not  entirely  fail  in  attaining  great  benefit  for,  and  bringing  considerable 
profit  to,  the  medicine  of  the  following  age.  Tt  exercised  its  greatest,  and 
in  many  respects,  undoubtedly,  a  very  serviceable,  influence  uiK>n  the 
department  of  the  history  of  development  or  physiology,  where  a  Joh. 
Miiller  displayed  his  thorough  profundity. 

Distinguished  representatives  of  this  school  in  both  its  best  and 
worst  aspects,  and  physicians  who  enjoyed  in  their  own  day  an  extraor- 
dinary reputation,  to  which,  if  we  only  eliminate  this  worst  side  as  belong- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the}'  might  likewise  lay  claim  among  posterity, 
were :  the  naturalist 

LoRENZ  Oken  (properly  Okenfuss,  1770-1851)  of  Bohlsbach  in  the 
Bavarian  highlands, 

sacces8ivel3-  professor  of  medicine  (1807),  natural  histor}-  and  philosophy  (l«*<r2)  in 
Jena,  Subsequently  becominj;;  involved  in  some  examinations  connected  with  the 
"Isis",  in  which,  however,  he  was  acquitted,  he  became  a  private  savant.  In  ls28 
Oken  was  aj^ain  made  professor  of  physiology  in  Munich,  from  which  place  he  was 
''transferred"  to  Krlan>;en,  and  in  consequence  resi>:ned  his  professorship.  In  1832 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  Ziirich.  Oken  was  likewise  the  founder  of  the  "Wan- 
derversammlungen  der  Naturforscher",  the  first  of  which  met  in  Leipsic  in  1822. 
By  his  *'Xatur;;eschichte",  a  book  which  had  a  most  extensive  circulation  (its  atlas  a 
short  time  airo  was  sold  as  a  Christmas  picture-book  for  children  -  sic  transit  jiloria 
librorum!),  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  popularization  of  natural  history,  and  his 
journal,  the  "  Isis",  united  the  labors  of  the  best  minds  of  the  day.  Politically  Oken 
belonjred  to  the  democrats,  then  known  as  "Demajjogen"  f  Burschenschaftler,  Tugend- 
biindler),  a  party  which  also  counted  among  its  adherents  Dr.  Kugen  Hiifiing  (born  in 
Fulda  in  180S,  for  a  long  time  a  privatdocent  in  fleidelberg,  then  a  practitioner  in 
Kschwege,  where  he  died  in  1880),  the  poet  and  author^  of  the  famous  students*  song 
**  O  alte  Burschenherrlichkeit"  etc.,  with  many  other  followers  of  the  school  of 
natural  philo.^ophy.  The  menibers  of  this  part^'  were  persecut<»d  and  frequently 
punished  with  proionired  imprisonment. 

Oken  explained  the  skeleton  as  a  vertebra,  discovered  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  the 
mammalia  etc.,  but  regarded  the  "infusoria"  (by  which  he  understood  what  we  now 
call  cells),  and  particularly  the  infusoria  in  the  semen,  as  the  essential  agents  in 
generation.  "Putrefaction  is  nothing  but  a  separation  of  organic  matter  into  simple 
little  cellules  or  points,  the  infusoria.  If  thes<*  adhere  again,  they  give  rise  to  higher 
plants  or  animals,  so  that  we  may  regard  Hvsh  as  a  crowd  of  numerous  infusoria 


1.  We  mention  this  fact  because  the  man  lias  impressed,  elevated  and  refreshed  by 
liis  poem  more  youthful  hearts,  than  he  could  ever  have  done  in  the  position  of  a 
professor  of  medicine  by  his  writings  on  natural  philosophy  ! 
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grown  io^tnSr  ant]  tlnu  forminjr*  as  it  were,  the  seed  ibr  the  entire  nnirnnt  kin$E^ 
Ho  tiho  Uelieved  tfint  it  ttiight  ho  ussiuned  that  the  tirai  genernttuns  uf  womrn 
livt^it  without  meui^tnmtiLiji,  and  that  the  process  of  menstruatiou  lirst  c>rginat«»d 
the  imturnl  desires  of  women  were  not  satisfied  etc.     "  Life  in  hitt  view   is  the  st*l| 
gefierarion  of  ihe  individunliited  elements;    the  principle  of  life  is  ^altntii»^m ;  titi 
force  is  (galvanic  poUrity.    Carbon  is  the  fundamental  matter  of  ihe  universe.     MiX€ 
with   water  and  air   it  producei  mucitj^.      Everjthin^  htks  heeo  cfeatpd  from 
*'  Meenchleim  "  (Bett'oozet,  the  pnmevttl  rnucijA,  a  doctrine  in  whirh  «  ver^  rttanifei 
sympathy   with  the  "newest"  and  svnlhetjc  tendency  of  natural  philai^plijr  in  to  1 
recoiznixed,  thonjjh  in  Oken's  d«j  philo8opUers  were  a«  yn  in  no  conditioti  lo  eo 
struct  a  scientific  genenloj^ical  tree  of  creation.     With   Kieser  und  I>£yUinger,  0]k« 
contributed  jrreatly  to  the  esiablishnient  of  the  modern  iheorj  by  the  introdij 
of  the  microscope  into  medicine  (Rohlfsf^and  by  hii  •Infusoria  \  from  which  be  1 
the  whole  body  to  bn  constructed,  he  approximated  in  principle  (o  the  c^lluliir  theo 
of  Virchow.     Aj^asai/,  in  his  *'Memoirs '  declared  Oken  *"a  master  in  the  art  of  ti»ae|l 
iiijiC,  a  couratieous  and  nilinii  spirit*  who  constructed  the  entire  univetiie  out  r>f  li| 
own  brain,  and  derived  from  h  priori  coiicepiionN  the  connexion  of  the  tliree  king^do 
into  which  he  dividt^d  nil  livini!  creatiirei*."     Alex.  Bruun,  the  botnnittt  of  Gi< 
and  one  of  Uken's  pupils,  Bnid  "  Hib  auditors  were  compelled  occasinnally   to  yi^U 
their  earjg  to  a  little  nonsense",  an  e.  ]£   the  followititr  pags«i}:e;  '*Man  Mands  «b  tnnc 
hifrher  thuEn  woman  as  the  sexunl  plant  ftnnds  above  tbe  sexless    .     ,     ,     *     the  male 
in    The   entire   Hnimal   kinifdon)   8tand.<(    hijzhrr   than    the   female.     Snailfi.    fish    and 
afjuntic  animal.^  are  the  woman;  birds,  and  mammals  the  man.     Ideally  every  ehUl 
shonid  be   a   boy.     When  female  children   arc  produced,   it  occurs  throuirh  a  nm 
cnrrmge  of  the  female  plan.     Nature  desireii  to  attain  the  hi|;he«;t  only,  that  is  tli 
man/^  ilc.) 

Job.  J>  Dttroling,  professor  in  Wtirzburg  (1771-1803),  August  Wiiik«l| 
manu.   K,  Chr.  E.   Schmidt   (died  1813),   professor  in  Jena   (physiolo 
treated   philosophically)   and    Windischmann    sympathized   with    BrutititiJ 
ianisin.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  able,  highly  esteemed  and  >ex^atile 
PiL  Frasz  voy  Wai.thkr  (1782-1849).  profeesor  of  surger>*  in  T^incii' 
jt,  Bonn  and  Munich, 

bo  held  the  true  es-'cnce  of  the  oriEanism  to  be  ihnt  "it  admitted  no  dtvialaii  af  tb 
idea  of  lifer     The  fundameMtal  functions  of  life  are  selfprodnctton.  irriUihdttT  aa| 

BtlJlibility.   to  which  correspond   «"    nrirsmic   HHmrri    iTiML*iir*fi^<ri     pb^nn".  i^i    nrnl    ol»«nj 

1  action  (ChemJAuiua)"  «ie. 

IiiNAZ    D^LLlNnER  (1770-1841)  of  Uamhei'g,  proteriaor  iu   VVuixl>uii 
and  Munieli, 
the  difltiu^uished  father  of  the  cautious  lei^der  of  the  ''Old  Cailinlict**,  rtBdffH 

•p«cial  service  in  the  departmcnli  of  the  history  of  eenemtion  and  dev^^potfvt 

physioiosEy  and  cumpanitive  uniitomy       \h'  wii-^  one  of  the  moat  intturnvial  oiembifi 

of  the  Hchool  of  nariiral  philosophy,  the  teacher  of  many  eminent  man,  9.  c- 

Haer  etc.     Auawsix.  i*Uo  one  of  hiw  puptU,  catln  him  in  hix  '*Memoin'*  a  f^^rrf 

and  exiict  invefitij^ator  and  ob^crver^  wlio  ^Ave  nnrcfirrvrdly  to  hii  piit> 

his  investi^aiionc.  ihoujih  h<»  publighed  them  wilh  rolnclHUce.    He  rer«i'  -    - 

fuitnuthini;  tntermedtate  betwern  irritation  and  infection.     Tbr  «erd  of  ib«  wimhiI 

the  blood,  which  mingle**  with  tlie  male  blood,  and  from  ihi)»  commingrift^  uricin 

n  polypus/'     D{t)lin};er  held  that  the  Graafian  resicles  rrachrd  ihr  uleru» 

worked  upon  the  gemeti  '*that  it  followa  I  ho  Imi^a  uf  womBn'^*  t 

a  ve*icle,  ;bctwcen  which  two  vesicles  there  exists  un  opf  ?  .fon 
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structure  of  the  uterine  blood  adjusts.  Thus  occurs  conception,  and  all  subsequent 
cohabitations  are  repeated  between  the  individuals  as  mere  acts  of  the  species." 

Karl  Friedrich  Kielmeyer  (1765-1844), 
professor  in  Stuttj^art  and  Tubingen,  who  labored  in  behalf  of  comparative  anatomy, 
did  honor  to  himself  in  this  respect  by  his  pupil  Cuvier. 

Jac.  Jos.  GOrres  (1778-1848)  of  Coblenz, 
the  much  persecuted  and  most  fruitful  writer  of  this  school,  deserves  notice,  not, 
indeed,  as  a  physician,  but  merely  in  a  wider  sense  for  his  influence  upon  its  tenden- 
cies. "We  find  in  external  nature  three  positive  factors:  light,  electricity  and 
oxygen:  and  three  negative:  phlogiston,  magnetism  and  combustible  matter.  From 
the  reaction  of  both  of  these  factors  there  result  three  ideals:  warmth,  galvanism  and 
combustion.  Three  positive  factors  meet  us  in  internal  nature:  idea,  affection, 
motion  etc. 

Eminent  followers  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  physicians  and 
investigatora  who  rendered  special  service  in  physiolog}*,  anatomy  and 
the  history  of  development,  were  also :  Reil ;  Georg  Prochaska  (1749- 
1820),  Leopold  Reinhold  (1769-1809)  and  Ignaz  Paul  Vitalis  Troxler 
(1780-1866), 

a  professor  in  Bern.  Troxler  was  one  of  the  most  decided  followers  of  Schelling,  and 
like  his  master  rather  a  philosopher  than  a  physician.  Be  finally  lapsed  into 
Catholicism.  ^'  Everything  therefore  which  we  characterize  with  life,  is  merely  the 
lifeof  a  definite  individuality.  Absolute  life  is  expressed  in  the  universe  and  in  its 
highest  individuals.  On  its  material  side  it  is  modeled  in  the  forms  of  the  terrestrial 
system,  in  the  stars;  on  its  dynamic  side,  in  the  motions  of  that  system.  The  life  of 
substance,  in  and  for  itself,  is  nothing  but  the  unity  of  the  principles  of  light  and 
gravity. —  Life  in  its  inmost  character  is  individual  productivity,  in  which  the  pro- 
ducing agent  and  the  product  are  interwoven  under  the  form  of  self-determination 
and  determinability.  As  the  factors  of  life  are  the  principles  of  light  and  gravity, 
so.  on  its  8i(](e,  life  itself  is  the  principle  of  light  and  gravity.  —  Excretion  is  secretion 
directed  e.\ternall3%  and  secretion  is  excretion  directed  internally,  r- Respiration  and 
dlgenion  are  identical  in  their  essential  tendency,  and  differ  only  in  their  relative 
direction."     (See  Rohlfs:  Unirisse  etc.) 

GoTTFR.  Reinhold  Treviranus  (1776-1837)  in  Bremen 
introtliieeiJ  the  use  of  the  microscope  into  general  anatomical  investigations  and  "laid 
the  foundation  of  our  present  microscopic  anatomy."  He  discovered  in  1835  the 
rods  of- the  retina,  and  regarded  them  as  the  terminations  of  the  optic  nerve,  an  idea 
confirmed  subsequently  by  Heinrich  Miiller  in  his  famous  "Anatomisch-physiolo- 
gischen  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Retina",  1856.  Treviranus  also  made  the  first 
accurate  measurements  of  the  human  eye  in  1828.  Zehender  in  Rostock  says  of  him  : 
"Treviranus  was  an  ingenious  and  thoughtful  man,  a  characteristic  which  must, 
irideod,  have  justly  gained  him  many  followers,  but  whidi  renders  his  qualifications 
for  a  naturalist,  in  the  present  sense  of  that  term,  somewhat  doubtful."  Does  this 
view  of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  po.ssession  of  spirit  and  ideas  as  a  qualification  for  a 
naturalist,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  hold  good  to-day? 

To  these  we  may  add  :  W.  A.  Stiitz ;  Carl  Eberhard  Schelling  (1783- 
1854),  a  physician  in  Stuttgart;  Joh.  Bernhard  Wilbrand  (1789-1846), 
author  of  '-Grundsjitze  der  philosophischen  Naturwissenschaft",  1806,  etc., 
and  a  professor  in  Giessen,  who  up  to  the  da}'  of  his  death  denied  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;    the   obstetrician   Ritgen  ;    Karl   E.  von    Baer 
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(nOi-lSTfi)  of  Katblaiul,  professor  in  Dorpnt,  Petersburg  and  Kc^nigsli 
the  famous  naluraliat  aud  cml»ry«ilugisl,  wh*»  (iUoovored  the  o%*«ni  of  ma 
roals  in  the  year  1827  and  ''fifty  years  ago  gave  to  morijholog\*  its  grm'^ 
foundations",  as  HUekel  says  in  his  dedication.  Von  Bacr  waa  tocH 
to  his  iuvestigutions  by  those  of  ('hrist.  Pander  (17t»3-lSti5^  nu  lUe  i\rvi 
npmont  of  tlic  chick  (1817),  He  ,diStiniriHsl»i*d  himself  iis  an  Anihc 
pologist,  geographcT  and  writer  on  natural  scienw.  unt]  in  conjuncliiiii  i»l 
Rudolph  Wagner  (lH(».Ti-lHri4),  author  of  the  '*  Handwr>rtcrbiieh  dvr 
sioh»gie,  184:)-53,  an  investigator  of  merit  but  involved  in  Pietism,  calt 
in  18G1  an  anthropological  convention,  at  which  the  unatoraists  VroliL 
Amstenlam,  Weber  of  Leipzig,  Bergmauu  of  Rosioek  and  othefft  nii 
their  appearance.  This  was  the  origin  nf  our  **AnUir(>pt»lugic«l  < 
of  the  present  day,  Fninz  Jos,  Schi^lver  \  1778-1832),  professor  i 
berg;  Joh.  Heinricli  Fcrd,  Autenrieth  (1772-18311),  pn>feasor  in  TiiiHUtj^ 
who  like  the  already  mcntioDcd  Hranilis,  llnmbolrlt  and^nlhcT-^ 
the  physical  imi>nnderable8  as  tlie  first  cause  of  life.  He  also  br* 
ward  the  so-called  *'  Krjitzmetastasen*,  and  may  be  considerecl  in  mil 
respects  the  predecessor  of  Schoenlein.  Ernst  B artels.  i 
stlidt ;  J.  Chr.  Aug.  Ileiunjth  in  Leipzjg  ;  tlic  phfu*uiiiL<> 
K.  F.  Burdach  (1770-IH47),  pnjfessor  in  Leipzig.  Dt»rpat  and  Kout«a 
C.  it.  Carus ;  the  Wiirzburg  physit^logist  Johann  Jaei»b  Wngntr 
1821),  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  **Von  dcr  Natnr  diT  Hinge".  \BHi^ 

Wagner  applied  nAliiral  philosophj  uai  only  to  ineciir^inir  hut  aUa  to  th^  daIqI 
nciencea.     Vet  *'\w  »hcii  no  li^ht  upon  tlu*  princiiileit  of  thus*"  i»ci«ticai,  k^ut 
clothed  them  in  n  dftrk  ni>'gticul  clonk"  (RohlfM).     The  '* Turuttrfetiid *' 

llKxatK  Stkffeks  (1773-1845),  author  of  **Grundsat2e  dcr  phifc 
jischen  NaturwissenschalX' ,  180r»,  and  other  works. 

*'  He  ^^ndeiivoreii  to  divid^  remedies  tn  accorduoco  with  conrii))tinn«  of  tW  i<> 
and  the  rifiil."    Hi'ine  wtid  at  him:  "  Hcrr  Sieffins  niiphr  cowplam  mctm| 
fnaAlf>r  (hal  tiia  ideas  were  «tolen.     Amonis  his  ide»»,  however,  th«>ri^  «a»  Cki^ 
no  one  has  uppfoprinti^d,  and  thi«  ii  hi«  chief,  hU  Auhlinie  ide-ii :  1,  Ilrnrik  91 
horn   th*»  necond  of  May,  1775,  at  SlavanjEer.   nenr  I>roiirl»i'im   in  Norw«f.  am  iW 
greatest  man  of  m\  ceniurj  ^'     (See  Hohlfsw  l*mriR?e.j     Giifhr 
oui»  vnciti^sh  to  think  ubout,  wince  ordiiianlj  one  lived  with  him  i^ 

Besides  Windischtnann,  who  lias  bei»n  already  niewiu»n*Hl,  we  ma 
reckon  among  the  Mystics  of  the  school  i)f  the  [^hiloawjphy  at  tiatufr.  I 
the  Supernaturalists,  many  of  whom  also  cultivated  animal  inagnrtUm, 
following    physicians:     Jos,    Knnemoser  (1787-1854)   of   Tyft4.   im\\t 
secretary  of  Ilofer  in  ISOtl,  profesar>r  in  Bonn,  and  finally  a  prirate 
cmn  in  3lunich  ;  K.  Ad.  Aug.  von  Kschenma>er  (17U8-l85^t.  profel 
Tiibinjicn  ;    Joh.   Nep,  von    Ringsi'is   (17H5-18Mh  of  j^chwn 
ObcrpfaljE,  professor  in  Munich,  ordinary   physician   and    i< 
paDioD  of  Liidwig  I.,  and  author  of  a  **f^yslem  dcr  Meflidu**  (IMI  >»  wlil 
defines  the  task  «jf  medicine  as  follows:     "To  prevent  and 
and   to  a^^sist  in  the   improvement  of   htimanity,  a  t.a«k  i^ 
performance  can  be  aecompliftht«d  only  in  organic  onion  frith  dioreli.  «i4 
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and  nature.  The  sole  practical  watchword  is  professional  art ;  its  condi- 
tion, medical  science."  He  also  ])elieved  in  the  demoniacal  origin  of  many 
diseases  !  Gotth.  Heinrich  von  Schubert  (1780-1860),  professor  in  Er- 
langen  and  Munich;  Franz  Xaver  von  Baader  (1765-1841),  placed  as  a 
philosopher  above  Schelling  and  often  njade  use  of  by  the  latter,  a  friend 
of  the  visionary  Justinus  Kerner,  and  according  to  David  Strauss,  ''no  poet, 

and  just  as  little  an  observer,   but  a gloomy*,  religious  fanatic"; 

Leupoldt,  who  studied  medicine  historically  on  its  objective  and  subjective 
sides,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  Christian  and  a  German  ;  and  others. 

From  among^  the  number  of  important  practical  physicians  of  this 
school  we  mention  i  Joh.  Malfatti  and  the  already  noticed  Joh.  Ad. 
Schmidt  of  Aub,  both  professors  in  Vienna  ;  Carl  Himly  (born  1772, 
drowned  1837),  professor  in  Braunschweig,  Jena  and  Gottingen,  who  has 
also  been  mentioned  ;  his  son  Wiihelm  (1800-1881),  who  was  likewise 
professor  in  the  univei*sity  of  GOttingen.  —  Among  the  oculists  of  this 
school  belonged  Beer  (in  part),  and  particularly  Weller  and  Beck.  The 
first  believed  that  in  the  formation  of  cataract  a  galvano-electric  process 
existed,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  definite  attraction  of  the  plastic,  crjs- 
tallizing  material  between  the  uvea  and  capsular  membrane,  as  well  as 
between  this  and  the  ciliar}-  processes  etc.  Weller  explained  staphyloma 
as  follows  :  cornea  and  iris  are  different  from  each  other,  and  between  both 
is  the  indifferent  aqueous  humor.  If  this  dualism  ceases,  "  the  cornea 
loses  the  propertv  of  expansion  to  conespond  with  the  light,  and  the  iris 
its  peculiarity  as  an  irritable  structure  of  checking  the  light.  Thus  the 
point  of  indifference,  the  aqueous  humor,  disappears,  and  both  fuse  into 
an  organic  mass.  In  this  productive  activity  now  prevails,  the  new 
structure  will  abandon  its  active  sense  and  now  develops  in  the  shape  of 
spheres  or  cones"  —  an  explanation  which  rather  befogs  than  clears  up 
the  formation  of  staphyloma.  —  Friedr.  Aug.  Puchelt  (1784-1856),  a 
famous  professor  in  Heidelberg,  and  Conrad  Jos.  Kilian  (1771-1821), 
Docent  in  Jena,  Wiirzburg,  Leipzig  and  Bamberg,  and  then  a  practising 
physician  in  Petersburg. 

Kilian  was  the  proper  syslematist  amon^  the  physicians  of  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  and  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  define  disease  from  the  stand-point  of 
experience.  That  this  hod  been  done  hitherto  he  believed  to  have  been  the  ruin  of 
the  sciences  up  to  his  own  time.  In  his  practice  he  professed  to  have  lost  but  thirteen 
patients  anions  2000  whom  he  had  treated;  to  be  sure  most  of  them  suflered  from 
nothing  worse  than  thi*  itch. 

Joh.  Spindler  (born  1777),  professor  in  Wiirzburg;  Karl  Georg  Neu- 
mann (1774-1850),  professor  in  Berlin  from  1818  and  finally*  a  practitioner 
in  Aachen;  Christian  Friedr.  Xasse  (1778-1851),  professor  in  Halle  and 
Bonn  ;  Ludwig  Vogel,  a  philosopher  of  nature  on  the  subject  of  syphilis, 
who  thought  'that  chemistry  will  succeed  in  liberating  and  separating  the 
two  spirits  of  the  sublimate  from  the  poisonousness  which  adheres  to  them 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth",  with  others,  were  likewise  followers  of  the 
philosophical  school. 
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profeaBor  in  Jecui^ 


PlETRICH  GeOKO  KfRSBR   (1 779-1  Jt 
wbo  with  Oken,  Li(den,  Friefl  mnd  otbers  stoo^l  upon  the  f^oI'ttJCAl  pin6eri|>l>oa  liM  ti 
ihe  fttffiU-M^^tlerfik'K  ^ra,  but  with  Oken,  Doeb^^wirier  etc,  matie  iei**  in  iW  1 
ning  of  the  f>rp»«*ot  cejitonr  the  pioneer  uinv«?rsitj  orfjerm»ny  in  th^  nattirml 

ifjtiijchr  "thnc  piiUrttj.  coacefvi^il  as  »  phenomenon.  Ih  the  XiSihh  ofe^rrjtKil 
Bfe  IB  tinder^trjorj  ms  iin  oscillafion  between  a  positive  and  nejialive  potf*,  atnl  j 
ftrinciple  as  the  organic  tension  which  kindles  »itd  MJj'ports  thi*  c^ci1tsti«tii ' 
assumei!  for  every  dUeMe  a  sensitive.  nniinA?  And  vt^jfetAtWe  «tBdtum«  and  i 
disenicfl  Aji  p&raiileii.  aII  cabbie  of  iseneraltgn  or  infeciiouA  doring  tJ»etr  «r»r. » 
doctrine  in  which  he  was  the  foreran  tier  of  the  thforr  of  Panstttfrn  aab«e^orftiI|  m 
widely  developed.  This  iheorr,  indeed,  i«  rehired  at  the  prr«ent  4my  mmUki 
muMudU  in  liie  jrertn  theorj  of  die^eAse,  for  in  the  **  School  of  the  Kalural  Seiri>a 
ijim-h   hAfl  been    resurrected  and  become  an   nrticl**  of  faith   which    fJ*?*! 

rpoBilion    in    the   ichool   of  the   philosftphy    of  nntnre.      Even    M* 

'  ntimbered  Kieser,  amonjic  oihern,  with  tls  follower*,  was  nlm^ft  rreirr' 
Kie«ief  aUo  held  the  horse-rndish  to  be  an    *  AntilelUiric  "  remedy,  wbicb  4h 
Bomnambaiism  rSystem  den  Telluri^imus  oder  thierirchen  BJatrncttfinut.  lFt2  i 

AmoDg  tlie  opiionents  of  tbe  Bchool  of  tbe  philosophy  of  ttatoiv  \ 
may   g\\n  n  proroineQt   place   to   A.   F.  Hecker ;    Ph,  C\   liaitoiajui 
Ilahiieinann. 

I  From  tbe  named  alreiidy  mentioned  of  the  followers  of  this 

we  have  designedly  jiciinted  out  chiefly  the  extravagances  of  tbeir 
Irines  — ^  it  becomes  evident  how  many  important  men  of  sciem-e 
to  its  fold.  Apart  t^xi  from  philosophical  technicism^  and  wltai  scchm  *i 
ihe  present  day  like  fancy,  they  iDtroduced  many  permaneol  ioiproT^iMiU 
into  medieiue. 

The  school  was  als^»  of  service  in  promoting  the  cuUivation  of  Jimlinl 
eubjecta  in  the  (lennan.  language,  and  in  aiding  tht*  latter  to  ^n  tJif 
ttt&premacy.  In  comparison  with  the  stereotyped  therajieuiicd  of  ti>e  fty> 
iema  of  the  paat,  it  likewise  reawakened  a  better  coneeptton  nf  tsr 
practice,  tnaamueh  ns  it  kept  itself  free  fn>ra  thera^>cutie  tnotn^troaii 
It  t«  too  an  indirect  service  of  this  sschool  that  it  tVnl  not  eremite  any 
tem  of  Datural-philoBOphteal  therapeutics.  —  Besides  nil  thi:^.  it  rulti%i 
the  study  of  the  history  of  meiricine,  and  in  its  method  (by  Ihe  way  I 
lea«t  an  ingenious  and  artistic  oue)  did  not  satisfy*  itself  wiUi  blbUogn|ik* 
ical  notices  etc. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  catholicising,  beatifying  and  bypocritioil 
tendency  of  some  physicians  of  the  school  of  the  philosophy  of  ctattirr, 
and  the  play  with  words  and  t1is|Kmitif)n  to  half-true  Ideas  and  '  « 

ceptions  of  many  of  them,  exercise*!  a  8oi»ering  in!iui*nci*  U|Km  4 

of  other  mortals.  The  philosophers  of  nature  must  be  regstrd^  i»  maay 
respeclA  a^  the  Ronmucists  (or '^Teutomaniaes*')  uf  metiicine.  Tbi?  ined* 
iciil,  u»  well  as  the  poetieui  emotional,  sentimental  and  idealifiliir  ftafnaaf 
<*ist«,^  who  sbuddereit  at  anything  sotier,  beclouded  everyrbiDg,  the 
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Amonu  the  latter  beh»nfji'rt  in  fart  the  i  Achini  s« 

ton  Kunp,  Justin  us  Kernertuid  othem.    1     ,  -,  thcldr* 

lH(i7»,  J,  Fr.  Overlwck  (KK'J-lHTft)  aiul  ttie  other  \fiSAretu*it  lielotigeil  In  I 
whoMH  Htrength  un.i  \v»iiknc5»  tlicy  shared. 
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iects  of  their  poesy,  the  other  the  objects  of  their  science.  Both  cul- 
led a  tendency  unproductive  for  the  ftiture  on  this  very  ground.  Yet 
philosophers  of  nature  are  of  great  importance  and  interest  as  an  ex- 
aioD  of  the  more  ideal  tendency  of  the  age,  of  the  spirit  of  the  time 
sh  prevailed  before  our  realistic  philosophy,  and  they  were  too  in 
fal  points  of  view  of  permanent  value  for  the  medical  sciences,  but 
b  particularly  in  physiolog}*  and  the  historj'  of  development.  They 
t  be  looked  upon  as  the  speculative  predecessors  of  our  present  in- 
ive  anthropology,  a  department  in  which  both  by  different  methods  of 
itigation  meet. 

riie  downfall  of  the  school  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  was  brought  about  by  that 
fe  in  the  intellectual  bent  of  the  time  which  was  completed  in  the  Revolution  of 
and  which  occasioned  in  Germany  also  the  transition  from  the  earlier  idealistic 

0  the  !ater,  and  now  existing;  era  of  Realism  and  Materialism.  Lan^e,  in  his 
(ioos  history  of  Materialism,  says  on  this  subject:  *' Not  only  was  the  classical 
d  over,  but  the  Romancists  bad  likewise  punfc  themselves  out;  the  Suabian 
ll  had  passed  beyond  its  bloom,  and  even  almost  everything;  of  Heino's  (a  man 
exercised  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  new  period),  which  is  animated 

1  ideal  spirit,  precedes  this  turning-point.  .  .  .  Schelling,  once  the  most  con- 
lions  supporter  of  the  idea  of  the  age,  an  overflowing  apostle  of  production, 

nothing  more.     .     .     .     Hegel,  who  seemed  to  rule  the  age,  endeavored  to 
I  the  idea  in  ossified  formulae   .     .     .    Gervinus    .     .     .  entertained  the  idea 
L  period  of  politics  must  now  follow.     .     .     .     He  forgot   ....    that  for  the 
I  period  which  now  began,  material  charity  and  the  development  of  industry 
the  6r8t  rank.     .     .     Trade-unions  and  similar  associations  shot  up  during 
468  like  mushrooms  out  of  the  ground ;    in  the  department  of  education, 
bnic  institutions,  schools  for  the  education  of  artisans  and  commercial  schools 
■nded  by  the  citizens  of  flourishing  cities.     .     .     It  is  a  characteristic  minor 
^of  this  period  that  gymnastic  instruction,  which  had  been  done  away  with  in 
nee  of  its  idealistic  tendencies,  was  now  again  admitted  from  considerations 
The  chief  activity  of  governments  was  devoted  to  matters  of  commerce, 
J  most  important  social  and  political  creation  of  the  entire  decennium  was  the 
*Zollverein".     The  railroads  were  still  more  important  in  their  results. 
bat  the  same  time  the  interest  in  the  natural  sciences  finally  opened  a  road 
fin  Germany,  and  the  leading  role  was  played  by  the  science  of  chemistry. 
|by  the  labors  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Ehrenberg,  Dove  and  the  two 
^e  chemist  and  mineralogist,  became  one  of  the  most  important  nurt-eries  of 
With  the  men  named  was  associated  .lohnnnes  Miiller,  who,  indeed,  in  his 
passed  through  the  school  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  but  without  thus 
f  fiober  energy  of  the  investigator.     By  means  of  his  "  Handbuch  der  Phy- 
(18.^3),   as  well  as  his  indefatigable  Activity  as  a  teacher,  he  became  the 
Inential   pioneer  of   the  strictly  scientific  direction    of  physiology.      The 
^Ernst  Heinrich  Weber  1 179.'>-1^TH).  still   more  profound  so  far  as  regards 
tical  accuracy,  were  a  powerful  support  of  this  same  tendency.     To  all  this 
the  fact  that  the  French  inHuence,  nt  this  time  again  very  considerable  in 
was  entirely  directed  to  the  snnie  side.    The  investigations  of  a  Fiourens, 
lie,    a    Leuret  and   Longet   in  the  department   of  physiology  created   an 
lensation  in  Germany,  and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  subsequent  appear- 
^ogt  and   Moleschott.     The  greatest  impulse   towards  the  reform  of  Psy- 
t  also  from  France  ;  for  nothing  was  suited  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
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transccndentttl  dream)*  of  the  iheoloinsini:  Heinrmli  and  his  folJowcii*,  »o  miie^iil 
tuidj  of  tli«  works  of  ttit^  wortlij  Et^ijuirol,  winch  were  traiiclnUd  mta  G#f«Mi 
WSS,     In  th(*  same  year  nppefired  ul^o  h  trwi4f»Jatioii   of  Quelrlti'^ 
Iiainme ''  ete,  in   which   ihiil   i'ainoits   Beticiiin    stuttsnuinn   HOUi*hi    tci    i 
«ioto|:y  of  humoti  acrions  hufsed  iipon  nntiibri'^.     The  w(iiiiii:»  of  "yaurt^ 
r«cf>tvod,   through   ihp  spirit  of  c*pf>osftion,   un   iiupoi Innce.  which  r«ii« 
above  their  intrinsic  vnlue.     ,     .  .  Poesi^*  mi<£hl.  h»  t^rniinarcd  with  the  % 

and  lirile  of  ^f^niitne  impoii»n<:*««  ^onhl  b«^  miii&i'd.    ...    A  book  "  lina  LrliCfi 
by  Stran»!i,   which    flppenred   in    l'**;l5,  fttnick  at  the  vpiry  mou  of  tb^ 
Chri&ttanily,     With  {W*h  hook  Gentiun.v  undiTlouk  thf  j«Me  of  leader  in  i 
for  frt»e  trriticism   of  r^jliuiou?  traditions.     Hi>torico-philohij:ieiiI   criiit*i*.| 
ftlr*"ady  heiMiuH'  ih«i  jliIopjt  of  Gfrmnii  ticience." 

From  ihf*  intellectual  ^uhsirarum  thus  ingenioiiaJy  *ketohfd  bj   l^iihfa 
the  following  now  trndenfj'  iu  metltcine. 


I  The  School  of  Natural  History 

wus  the  iiurnedittte  siRfcessor  nf  the  sdua^l  of  the  phUnsopliv  nf  niil 
and  minle  alrt^mly  itti|mrt£itit  eoiicessious  U)  motloni  Ticmli^Tit 

A  [>icture  so  perlect,  on   the  whole   so   imifltnlde  ami  s<»   ri»m 
itself,  na  tlie  so-t^nlled  sehool  of  natural  history,  is  preisentetl  U\  Dod 
schools  whicli  have  as  yet  risen  during  the  li«th  century,  whether 
the  ehamcteristics  of  its   naost   imjjortant  representatives,  the   aoUdiE 
their  work§.  or  even  the  tiiue,  dunitiou  ;iud  llie  ei»ujitrv  frtmi  nhidi  III 
rived  Us  supporters  and  its  fame. 

The  most  prominent  physicians  i»f  the  8<;hool  of  natural   bi^lory 
from  8outU  Germany,  especially  from  Bavaria,  and  wen?  «ons  ev*jo  of 
and  ilie  same  city.     The  same  was  tlie  ease,  thousfli  not  to  tht;  sais^ 
•^e.  witli  the  representatives  of  the  school  of  the  pbilosopbj  of 
To  this  fact  may  perhaps  he  nscrihed  thoir  similwity  of  ebarBrtvr  | 
their  disposition  Ui  syslertiatization,  as  well  as  the   etunmon  ftini 
literary  services.     Tlie  writers  of  this  sciiool  cuUivatetl   more   par 
the  department  of  text-books,  in  fact  that  of  clinienl  lext^buokf,  si 
ment  wiiich  corresponded  to.  and  originated  in.  their  tendency  : 
tical.  in  spite  of  all  artificial   nosological    an-angement,     ]n  tii 
chief  merit  of  the  school,  for  it  was  this  course  preeiaely  wkieh  twllf" 
o|)eued  an  unolmtrueted  path  Xjo  the  clinicfll  methml  in  Hermaiiy. 

TJie   [KTiod  of  existence  i>i'  the  t^chtK)!  of  imturul   lii»tory  inuSrv^ 
about  the   years  between   \^ii\  and  IHfiO  ;    that  of  its  fame,  ibf 
This  fame  expired  not  by  a  grailual  I'xtinction.  luit  almt>st  al  onrr 
adhen^nte  of  this  school  were  almost  nil   men  of  political   enligbtrnu 
an<l  independence,  and  observers  as  capal>Ie  as  clear  and  i*areful.     Soaei 
them  were  bigoted  enthnslasts  or  fanatics.     Thoagh  a  few  of  thf 
mKUMi  thcori«iical  and  monstrous  excesses,  this  only  shows  onc^  i 
ultimate  deatiny   of  almi>8t  all   schtiols^,     Annmg  these   / 
particularly  those  who  were   moat  devoted  to  the  sASt^^ia  of  ...    ,  . 
ofnuture,  and  who,  accordingly,  were  to  be  counUnl  aiilwtAntiAlt)' 


^Jk 
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ad  adherents  of  the  latter  school,  rather  than  of  the  school  of  natural 
istorj',  as  e.  g.  the  followers  of  the  theor}*  of  Parasitism. 

The  new  school  was  manifestly  based  partiall}-  upon  that  of  the  phil- 
soph}'  of  nature.  On  its  practical  side,  however,  it  sprung  (though  rather 
1  accordance  with  its  essence  than  its  demonstrable  source)  from  the  more 
idependent  tendency  of  individual  professors  and  famous  physicians,  who 
new  how  to  preserve  themselves  from  domination  by  the  omnipotence  of 
he  philosophers  of  nature.  On  both  sides  we  enumerate  here  the  physi- 
lans  alread}'  mentioned :  Frank,  Joh.  Heinr.  Autenrieth,  the  pupil  of 
*eter  Frank  ;  Nasse;  Ernst  von  Grossi  (1782-1829),  professor  in  Munich 
nd  author  of  a  famous  treatise  upon  semeiology;  Ferdinand  Gottlieb 
rmelin  ;  Karl  Heinrich  Baumgtirtner  (1798-18S6),  the  later  cell-theorist^ 

ho  appeared  in  this  role  even  before  Schwann  (Rohlfs),  and  who  was  from 
824  clinical  professor  in  Freiburg  ;  above  all,  however,  the  model  practi- 
oners  **old'*  Ernst  Ludwig  Heim  (1747-1834)  in  Berlin,  Stieglitz  and 
*eter  Krukenberg'  (1788-1865)  in  Halle,  the  latter  of  whom  was  equal  as 

clinical  teacher  to  the  founder  of  the  so-called  school  of  natural  histor}', 
ttd,  indeed,  in  many  respects  surpassed  him. 

Kriikenber>?'s  therapeutic  creed  ran  as  follows:  "The  physician  should  be 
lied  with  a  pious  reverence  towards  nature.  The  ortranism  is  a  whole,  and  must  be 
mtemphited  in  this  sense.  Our  art  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  decisive  action,  but 
t  us  not  mistake  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  its  activity  is  quite  superiiuons,  in  very 
an3'  null  and  inadequate,  in  many  injurious.  Indeed,  what  virtues  are  assigned  to 
le  and  the  same  remedy!  When  we  read  these  commendations  we  sometimes  seem 
be  actually  standinfc  before  the  booth  of  a  mountebank!  *'  (See  Rohlfs.)  Words 
sighted  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  cannot  be  reflected  upon  sufficiently,  and 
[lich  should  be  stored  in  the  hearty  of  all  professional  enthusiasts  in  medication! 

In  its  special  character  as  the  result,  as  well  as  the  successor,  of  the 
;hool  of  the  philosoph}'  of  nature,  the  school  of  natural  historj*  —  and 
ill  more  its  founder  —  borrowed  and  adopted  a  few  abstractions  of  the 
rmer  school,  as  e.  g.  certain  fancies  relating  to  electricity  and  certain 
lemical  views.  To  these  were  added  some  ideas  from  Sydenham  and 
en  those  of  Paracelsus  somewhat  modernized  (doubtless  as  the  result 
'  the  study  of  that  ingenious  physician  of  the  16th  century  —  a  study 
osecuted  with  special  assiduity  at  this  period),  whose  Tartaric  diseases 
3re  alreftdy  a  sort  of  natural  famil}-,  and  who,  accordingly,  had  already 
ken  the  direction  of  natural  history.  The  most  striking  influence,  bow- 
er, was  exerted  by  the  botanical  acquisition  of  a  new  classification,  based 
yon  so-called  natural  families,  the  i)rinciple  of  which  was  transferred 
to  patholog}'.  That  this  principle  could  be  carried  out  only  imperfectl}', 
well  as  that  it  was  tortured  by  individual  representatives  of  the  school 
to  an  unnatural  and  strained  position,  although  a  germ  of  good  derived 
)m   observation   lay  everywhere  at    the    base  of   the  whole,  cannot  be 


The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with  high  festivities 
in  Halle  —  an  evidence  of  his  importance  in  Lessing's  sense  ! 
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adered  at,  when  we  take  into  consideration  and  compsirisan   the  hiaU^ 
of  other  schools. 

The  school  of  natural  history  was  the  expression  of  the  liirn  wtiid 
medicine  was  compelled  U:>  take  to  escape  from  the  after-effects  of  lli 
one-sided,  ideal  or  systematizing   tendency  of  tlie   18th  century    (of  wkkk 
natural  philosophy  wtia  the   final    fmKluct),  and  to  enter  upon   tbe  i«4diiLli 
or  positive  tendency  of  seienoe  and  culture  in  the  VMh  cenlur)'  iu  liiil 
medicine   and  the  other   sciences.     It  is  in  the    most  peculiar    tu^kM*  ll» 
school  of  transfer  or  me<]iati(m,  historically,  between   the   twf>    tc*nd4*ii0o 
and  therefore,  besides   systematic   and    merely    nosological    (>riiici{>let  4 
arrangement,  already  displays  a  great  number  of  realistic   prirtctiples.    Il 
shows  everywhere  its   mediatorial  position  between  I  lie  old  trftcliti«*nf)  nftl 
the   most  recent  times,     Thus,  for  tht*  purp<ise  of  careful   f»b«erv:i 
fostered,  indeed,  the  ancient  Hip|jocratie  diagnosis  and  methocL  bji   ^m^» 
it  preserveil  its  connexion  with    the  earlier  medicine,  and  wblcli  tbeblrfl 
school  of  natural  aciencte  almost  entirely  set  aside.     In  addition,  h' 
it  cultivated  considerably  tlie  physical,  and  particularly  Uie  micr^^. . ., 
diagnosis  adopted  from  France.     Indeed  this  school  gave  a  decisive  i^- 
pulse  to  microscopic  investigation  in  general,  so  that  Virr^lK^w.  one  of  Ito 
scions,   subser|Uently    founded    upon  it  his   cellular   patholog^%   and  ttm 
elevated  the  microscope  to  the  fundamental   instrument  in  patholog}*  aod 
[lathological   anatomy.^    It  also  appropriated  chemistry    and    |KithoUt^c»] 
anatomy,  without,  however,  making  the  latter  the  main  foundatiim  of  mctl 
leal  science  and  treatment,  and  without  completely  overlooking  itie  dy 
namic  element.     *'  Physics  or  mechanics,  on  the  other  hand, 
lected/'     It  was  too  not   ^^et  entirely  exact,    though   it  c« 
itself  the  germ  of  that  excellence  and  planted  it  in  the  field  of  iDrdieiiie. 
inasmuch  as  it  ^xonsidered  medicine  a  part  of  the  natural  sci^^nnrA  sihl 
accordingly,  strove  to  cultivate  it  by  the  same  method'*   fr^>ni  which  Uift 
roots  of  exact  investigation  drew  their  nourisliment.     In  therA}>ent]ai 
school  of  natural  history  performed  eminent  service,  and,   indeed;  il 
the  pioneer  in  a  new  system  of  therapeutics  and  practice.     It  did  not  mi 
into  *'8cientiGc''  medicine,  and    was  unable  to  lind   satisfaction   in  p< 
expectant,  symptomatic,  physico- mechanical  treatment. 

The  school  too  found  its  characteristic  bond  of  union  less  In  a 
than  in  the  more  external  force  of  the  nosological  principle  whicli  it 
cepted.     Its  founder, 

JniiANN  LuKAs  Srn£>Ni.Ki>?  ( ITr>H-1864)  of  Bamberg, 
hji<l  pursued  bis  ntudieit  in  Landsluit,  Wvtr7.hurg,  Ouninjyien  at)«l  Jena  frciis  tS**  j* 
181 1,   iind  in   181!*  settled  ait  tt  priviiUiocent  in    Wnrxbiirg.     Uy  thr  nf?ti  jms 
h**i:>ime  a  profeafior  in  the  Intter  city,  wiiere  ltf«  tpma'oird  until  l^rj 
hiilf  compelJed  by  hid  eiil)}(lit4fntfd  views  in  polttic:^,  he  emi(£r«te<l  to  Z 
piMHi^d  the  period  of  his  grcAtest  ffiiae.     Here  h**  r«^mained  until  1840.  vb< 
of  Swiss  repabltcanrBni,  he   went   to   Berlin   to  hectinii'  %  profe^Mir,  phy 
ordinary   and   iniuistf^rial   counflellor,    and    to    rcAp  (although   at   Fanny   Qcni 
HcndeUsohn  relatci,  hv  was  very  rad«»  greater  eitemal,  and  |»artieiihsrty  grot) 
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pecuniary  success,  than  he  could  have  attained  in  little  Switzerland.  Be  made 
greater  and  greater  concessions  to  the  dominant  French  school,  and  finally  voluntarily 
vacated  his  place  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  live  until  the  close  of  his  life  in  retirement 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  saw  his  system  superseded.  This  retirement  at  the  right 
time,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Scho/nlein  himself  wrote  nothing  except  his  inaugural 
thesis  on  "  Hirnmetamorphose  "  (1816)  and  a  paper  on  the  triple  phosphates,  furnish 
rare  evidence  of  practical  judgment  and  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  a  university 
teacher.  These  virtues,  so  far  as  he  did  not  possess  them  originally  (which  was  very 
largely  the  case),  he  may  have  acquired  particularly  in  Switzerland,  the  land  of 
practical  worldly -wisdom  and  practical  tendencies.  The  lack  of  any  book  from  his 
pen  could  only  increase  the  number  of  his  hearers,  and  the  heightened  impression  of 
his  living  words  was  thereby  attained  to  a  degree  which  numerous  editions  of  a 
written  treatise  could  not  have  accomplished.  The  substance  of  his  doctrines,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  his  clinical  lectures  at  the  Charit^,  edited  by  Giiteibock  in  1842. 
As  a  clinical  teacher  and  practitioner  Schonlein  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
century.  His  only  son  Philipp  died  of  climatic  fever  at  the  nge  of  22  at  Cape 
Palmas  during  a  journey  in  Africa  Gust.  Nachtigal  (1834-1886)  died  of  the  same 
disease,  and  is  also  buried  at  the  same  place.  —  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
Schonlein  discovered  the  Achorion  Schoenleinii  (1839)  and  the  Acarus  folliculoruro. 

Sch&nlein's  doctrine  of  disease  is  founded  in  many  respects  upon 
earlier  ideas,  particularly  those  of  Antenrieth  and  Stark  (or  rather  on  the 
dissertation  of  Stark's  brother),  and  is  on  the  whole  decidedly*  ontological, 
though  in  particulars  it  is  never  held  and  carried  out  with  inflexibility,  a 
quality  not  characteristic  of  its  inventor.  Discoveries  in  pathological 
anatom}'  he  regarded  e.  g.  not  as  the  results  of  previous  disease,  but  as  the 
concrete  expression  of  the  abstract,  independent  entit\',  "disease",  whose 
relation  to  the  organism  he  looked  upon  as  th^t  of  a  parasite  sojourning 
temporarily  in  it,  as  a  foreign  organism  in  the  originally  simple  organism 

—  Paracelsus  spoke  of  a  microcosm  within  a  mici-ocosin  —  which  in  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  e.  g.  blooms,  deposits  its  fruit  in  the  granary  of  the  body 
etc.,  etc.  In  contrast  with  this  botanical  parallel,  Schoenlein  further  dis- 
tinguished the  independent  development  of  a  disease  as  a  kind  of  equiv- 
ocal generation  of  infusoria,  which  brought  about  disease  by  means  of 
infection,  but  as  a  true  generation  of  a  new  individual  disease.  Against 
this  entity,  disease,  pressing  in  from  without,  the  body  (as  with  Paracelsus) 
finds  itself  constantly  in  a  state  of  defence.  If  this  defence  is  successful, 
the  body  is  healthy,  or  as  Schonlein  says  :  health  is  the  balance,  or  better 
still  the  preponderance  of  the  egoistic  principle  against  the  planetary,  a 
deflnition  which  conceals  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Paracelsus. 
Again,  however,  disease  is  the  expression  of  the  "reaction"  of  the  organism 

—  the  fundamental  constituents  of  which  are  "zoogen",  blood  and  nervous 
tissue  —  against  the  inroads  of  the  entity,  disease.  Fever  in  particular 
manifests  itself  as  such  a  reaction,  and  accordingly  essentiality  does  not 
belong  to  it,  for  it  is  not  a  disease,  and  is  to  be  considered,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  form,  as  merel}'  an  expression  of  the  degree  in  which  the  system 
reacts  against  the  local  lesion,  and  opposes  the  hostile  exciter  of  disease. 
The  fever  is  synochal  when  the  reaction  is  too  strong,  torpid  when  this  is 
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ofily  through  U»c  {lerBpiratioo  fuid  iJtm  ttrioe,  twt  wbcn  tbtj  ai 

tiianif<$9t  tbrmselrcd  lo  ntmrarocw  ways,  tliroitgli  ail  the  otiMr 

What  ^^cbrtnT  in  Uiii  l&st  respect  af  critical 

iia  at  cwice  ot  ^  9  of  SuUiL 

""  If  liip  Mtl^act  i§  jroiiiijr*  crjlftal  b«*isirirr)k«c»«  uk*  |ii«t«  eat^v  Hnw 
or  from  tlie  ncw«*,  brcAtiM  In  lW«c  jear*  partictib  ^  -  *      '  "  f^  tW< 


firdrfi*  dfietridi!  of  tbn  patip).     '  Imt  iti    1  tte  d^a|i^r»dB  fWj^  Mcar 

frtirii  ibe  oajmI  fo«fii  of  th^  »sm«  i»»<ie.  <^.  1^.  m  infiaoiaalaoa  of  tW  IHrr*  fvoa  Ifcr 

rii^ht  fowii.  ^  It)  fetoalffs  h^ttiorrbtt^es  en^iic  from  t)i*  i^Jiiia]  orfaas  vrwa  la  iiitaiii 

abri^if    the    diupdnM^m.      lndUi(lti»ln    b^Tciri<S    tnatortty    khrd    hwm    tlw    fvetan 

H«}morrbii(£ei  from   the   ltiD$!»,  the  ttomach  Aod  tbf»  iiriiuirT  pa»**g«*».  ifritWrlio 

vmftU  or  tfH>  lufiee,  ure  for  ilje  mour  pArt  neitber  crttirftl  ao^  amintmrx .     T>rw«| 

l^of  tbe  ort:ftn«  of  secretion  uppcar  oritjr  tn  dtst'ti^c^  t>^  .nat  tl*^-r 

bo4M*  orifAuii  irhtcb  Atmid  in  cunn^xUtn  with  them,     T>  Miiiiii»tinr 

^Uuat  liiiXMt  in»e;  tn  i n flam nuit ion  of  the  ipft^en,  vorottmi:  of  bliiiMi.      If, 

'  the  dt»0:M^  fa9t^ti»  tip4>D  an  orsnn  which  pre«idc«  over  no nt-rrftion.  tli#  lorat 

cotitttfU  in  an  altfratiun  in  the  functions  of  the  pan.  t.  je.  «KtD  the  braia  U 

thn  cri«U,  in  cotitr^qnencc  of  Ihc  imporiance  of  the  injiirH  part,  la  a  frt»r^K>iala> 

ib«  deep  Aleep  ma^  fthll  be  coneidercHl  a  local  cri»i»      In  iieisur^i  cvf  ilie  leaapl 

acrroQi  «ntf!m.  convntfiiona.  e,  g.  in  bjsterical  p#rfon«,  am  tb«  ehaa^  of 

l(Si?<f  WuoderlicbV 

Natural  history  proper  is  first  manifesUHl  in  the  "iiiiiura]''  daasiiGa- 
tioD  of  diseases,  which  are  divided  into  cbsses,  fstnilies  aod  spctiis  or 
kimls,  Hke   the  plants  with  de  CaDdolle.     Tbe^  classes  bear  the  natins 

1,  MorphcfQ  :    Tl    HlliBatosen  :    III.  Neurosen.  to  which  the  '^BrpliUkkB'" 
aro  atmi^x^. 

Class  r  eonnUt*  of  tbo8«  diseaiieit  in  which  the  "  £oo|£«d*'  (an  arbHrarilj aaaaaif^ 

[fondamrntal  conntiineni  of  the  living  bodj)  i«  altered,  and  it  19  ditided  lata  iW 

foliowmii  frtmiliifH     1,  Dj  «mtirphen,  or  coii}E<?ni(ii)  nt«lft»rnialiati»  p  2   TKmifnorpW*. 

or  foniiaiioiiM  like  the  lower  animals ;  *X  Hyperuophieen ;  4.  Atrofikieea  i  Sl  Staiiajia; 

C.  Kctofiicen  ;  7.  Wiindt'ti 

Citi^u  IL  containif  dtseasen  arinin^  from  cUanjres  in  the  blood:  K  Er^thmirt. 
;4.  Phlo^tiMi^n ,    ^<.  KoarophlojroMTi,    I,  Tjfpiieti,    r».   C>'anoaf>o;   6,  ll»nM»"^*'-i''   T 
Katarrhe;    H,  HhrtimatTiimGn ,    9.  Erjatpelaceen ;    10.  Impetij^enti:    II    ' 
VI.  TtiUf^rkoln  ;   IX  Phli»on ;  II  Coltiquaiion^n ;   15,  H.i'drap«l^sn ;   16»I>>pcnj  bv^- 
17.  Arihriliden;   IH.  Carciriomeu. 

ClftM  HI.  in  compofied  of  dintorbanc^^  of  the  nerrona  tisaui^^  I.  lalsrmiU'airt; 

2,  Nenralfsirn  ;  H.  NViirui»(*n. 

That  the  forcing  disca^f^s  into  geneni  snd  species  miisl  drvplofi  vioci 
arbitrariness  is  evident  ttom  the  names  of  the  various  elassiWL     T^ase^ 
CAQcer  of   the  liver  falls  into  the  family  of  'Tuberkein";    chlom4»i«   W* 
that  of  ^K^yaaosen'*;  gangrene  of  the  uterus,  among  the  **Neun>j 
and  eholcra  among  the  *  KatarrUe'*!     Ncfvertheliaas  the  8Ch<M>l  o(  < 
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l>rought  forward  a  sharper  individualizing  •  and  characterization  of  tlic 
different  diseases,  as  morbid  processes  of  development  of  essential  phe- 
nomena remaining  identical  in  each  individual  case. 

In  therapeutics  Scht^nlein  was  free  from  extremes,  and  for  his  age 
especially  free  from  decided  activitj ,  in  that  be  set  aside  the  exciting 
method  of  treatment  of  Brown  and  Rt^schlaub  and  inculcated  respect  for 
the  so-called  critical  efforts  of  the  body.  He  also  toned  down  the  ener- 
getic venesection  of  a  Marcus  into  a  mild,  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but 
3'et  in  an\'  givijn  case  did  not  recoil  from  energetic  procedures.  Among 
other  methods,  SchOnlein  laid  stress  again  upon  mineral  springs  more  than 
had  been  done.  If  too,  on  the  whole,  he  kept  himself  free  from  absolute 
faith  in  drugs,  still  he  believed  in  a  therapeutics,  and  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  important  practitioners  of  our  century-,  resembling  in  many 
respects  the  English  physicians. 

SchOnlein  had  the  good  fortune  and  the  address  to  receive  and  to 
educate  a  number  of  eminent  pupils,  who  honored  him  in  their  hearts  and 
reflected  upon  him  a  portion  of  their  own  fame.  He,  however,  accepted 
the  calling  and  duties  of  an  academic  teacher  most  conscientiously,  con- 
sidering his  position  created  by  no  means  for  himself  but  for  the  benefit 
of  his  pupils.  Nor  did  he  regard  the  reputation  which  he  attained  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  lucrative  private  practice,  though  the  latter  neverthe- 
less fell  to  his  lot  and  presented  him  with  rich  rewards. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  important  of  his  pupils  was  the  ever 
zealous  Karl  Canstatt  (1807-1850)  of  Regensburg,  professor  in  Erlangen, 
who  was  carried  off  prematurely  by  consumption.  His  "Jahresbericht* 
preserves  the  memory  of  his  name,  while  his  "Handbuch  der  medicinischen 
Klinik,"  2d.  edition,  Erlangen,  1847,  deserves  to  be  studied  even  to-day 
and  to  serve  as  a  model  of  instruction.  We  need  disregard  only  its  noso- 
logical, antiquated  arrangement,  which  necessarily  appears  artificial,  often 
strained  and  in  fact  incomprehensible,  but  yet  does  no  harm  .to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  work,  which  considers  pathological  anatomy,  physical  diag- 
nosis etc.,  and  furnishes  a  good  system  of  therapeutics,  save  that  it  is  often 
too  much  of  a  compilation.  It  makes  numerous  concessions  to  the  ana- 
Lomieal  tendency  and  to  the  doctrine  of  erases. 
Canstatt's  nosological  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

I.  Morphological  part  of  the  clinic.     Elementary  forms  of  disease. 
IT.  Specific  morbid  processes. 

a.  First  class.    1.  Order:     specific    exanthematous   processes.      2.    Order: 

malarious  diseases.  3.  Order:  Typhus.  4.  Order*.  Atmospheric  dis- 
eases (diseases  due  to  taking  cold,  Cholosen).  5.  Order:  Diseases  due 
to  animal  poisons.  Appendix :  Toxicoses  and  developmental  diseases. 
6.  Order :  Chronic  diseases  (Syphilis,  Lepra,  Plica  Polonica). 

b.  Second  class.      Constitutional  dyscrasiaj  (Scorbutus,  Werlhof's  disease 

or  purpura  hemorrhagica  etc.) 
III.  Special  local  pathology. 
•      60 
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L  DiseascB  of  the  head,     l.   Prole^omenA  to  patholoirjr  iiiid  tberiipeuti| 
2.   Elementary  forms  of  diseRses  of  tiie   head,      I-  HjriierUoph^, 
Atrophy-     llf.    Anosmia  fttid  hydm*mia.     IV.  HyperiMnia,   StMS, 
flummation  etc. 
11,   Diseases  of  the  Bpirml  cord, 
III.  Topo^riiphiccil  pathology  of  individual  nerves  and  iieiTe  dtstrieuu 
[V.   Diseases  of  thr*  nirp»6siiges. 
V.   Digeases  of  the  organs  oJ  circulation. 
VI.  Diseases  of  the  nrieries  and  veioe. 
VII    Diseases  of  the  chylopoctic  sjfitem. 
VUL  Diseases  of  the  uropo4*tic  system. 
IX.  DiiiteH^eM  of  the  fSenital  system. 

X.   UiBc»ttnes  of  the  petitonfum, 
XI,   Disease.*^  of  the  external  integument. 
Hydrophobia,  glanders,  typhilis,  and  ^lonorrhu'a  look  curiousty  fncagk^  ( 
ing  to  our  present  views,   in  the  class  of  cosmic  d is eflAe».  ntidja audi e#  smoiic  1 
constitutional    dyserRsise!     Canstalt^s    "  Kraukbeiten    des    hohereii    Alfrra'"    (U 
should  also  he  mentioned. 

Very  popular  too  in  its  day  was  thfi   '*Lelirbuch   der  Bpecielk!ti  Kotto- 
logie  und  Tberapie",  1845-48,  of 

Conrad  IIeinhicu  Fichs  (1803-1855)  of  Baraberg, 
professor  in  (iiHiinjien,  whose  elassificatton  of  di*eii8es  dases  one  with  itn  iinniTm 
names,  e.  g.  Humopexicen  for  diseases  characteristed  by  incrctjscd  coajra  Labi  lily 
the  blood:  Phloj^oso  and  Erysipelaceen ;  ParakrUien,  for  the  diseates  of  «< 
among  which  fijrure  Hydrochysen  and  Chymo^emieen;    Biilmatophtheiren  (Tjpkl 
etcJ  ;  Dyscrasien  with  Cljyinopliinieri,   Kuknchymien,  riiymuMmen,  CiircinofrD  ai 
Phtisen  etc.    Fuch;^  enjoyed  especial  reputation  as  a  dermaiotopAt,  in  whirb  captcit^ 
as  in  everything  else,  he  proceeded  to  classify  dijieases  after  thr   method  oJ  nmHy 
history.     His  ''Lehrbuch",  with  its  curious  nomenclature  and  arratr^emetit,  coamn 
aome  good  and  acute  i>b.servntions,   diajcnosis.  etiology  and  therapeuticfi,     ll^ 
subject  is  Irrtnted  even  much  better  than  in  many  more  tompreKen^ite  htn  i 

the  school  of  the  natural  sciences.     In   this  hook  on  diseasif.  of  ibe  §k»u.  .-  -.-  ■ -> 
so  famouSt  he  divides  these  diseases  tnio:    Khenmallc  exnnthefnala  (anio«ie  mhitk 
wmn  Flus^tlccken  and  GirafTenaussehbiir);    Gastric  ennnthi^niara  and  ex«fitli«nla 
laphthjt%  er>tbema,   urticaria,  phlycla'noHij^* ,    SmcjfmoiThoei»n    (irtieiA,   c<»«ieilitar«. 
acne  I  ;  Acarpa'  (Frail   or  amorpha,   lentigo,  chloas^ma,   arityria,   pittriaibi;   !^i^ 
carpM» ;    Monocarpit*;    Ros»'nforrnen ;    Seharlachformeii;     Blaitf^rnfornien       W»i*»W 
belonfcs  in  the  class  of  Blcnnonhoen.     The  character  of  th# '*Acar|TR..    ' 
Ibllows:  "Paracrisis  of  the  parts  of  thf  ^kin  which  secfrte  the  pi|rmrnt  or 
mis;  sometimes  merely  the  lormation   of  pitftneni,  scimetimi^f^  that  of  th* 
only,  U  increased  "  eic,     Characterisiics  of  the  family  of  '*  Polyearpie  *'      J  -.- 
in  which  the  Abnormal  producta  (ejcu date's)  of  tb«^  cotia  arv  r^laioed  between  i 
ihf*   epidermis  !n  the  form  of  papules,  vcbicIc*.   pustulrK.    and   nufiie?©«t.   ■•t«ifj 
alijjhlly  developed  fruits  of  tbe»p  germiuftle  upon  a  common  *oir*  etc  —  Al  thai  tip*. 
AS  we  may  judge  from  these  «hort  extrncis,   KJe^ter  importoncf!  waa  bid  opaft  tk 
rrm^tiluiional  origin  ufdisen^ea  of  the  skin»  than  is  done  by  the  icbocd  <if  llf krs  at 
th<»  present  dav 

A  pupil  un«i  :iysiytant  of  i^clirmlpiti  was    Dr  F.  S>iinoo  m  Beriio*  •fc»* 
4!icd  at  ao  early  age. 

Karl  FaiEDRicH  Marcib.  Jr.  (1802-1850),  pfofeaaor  In  Wilnd)«t 
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acquired  an  eminent  repatation  as  a  clinician  and  diagnostician,  though  he 
became  blind. 

Gottfried  Eisenmann  (1795-1867)  of  Wiirzburg,  in  spite  of  his 
classification,  was  a  distinguished  observer  and  a  good  therapeutist.  He 
discussed  in  monographs  several  "Families",  e.  g.  the  vegetative  diseases 
in  1835,  the  families  of  Tjphen,  Pyren  etc. 

G.  L.  DiTTRicH  (1815-1859),  professor  in  Erlangen,  the  famous  sj'phil- 
ographer  and  clinician,  who  specially  developed  the  subject  of  visceral 
syphilis,  and  particularly  its  pathological  anatomy,  wrote,  among  others,  on 
the  family  Syphilis.  Bernard  Mohr  (died  1849)  in  Wiirzburg  also  belonged 
to  this  school,  as  well  as  the  physiologist  and  pathologist  C.  H.  Schultz- 
Schultzenstein  (1798-1871)  in  Berlin,  who  was  still  a  half-follower  of  the 
school  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  (Lehrbuch  der  allgem.  Krankheitslehre; 
Die  natiirlichen  Familien  der  Krankheiten  etc.). 

The  diagnostician  of.  the  school  was  A.  Siebert,  professor  in  Jena, 
whose  book  (''Technik  der  medicinischen  Diagnostik",  1844  and  1845,  con- 
tinued by  a  "Diagnostik  der  Krankheiten  des  Unterleibs",  1855)  discussed 
at  length,  and  from  the  stand-point  of  natural  history,  both  general  and 
special  diagnosis,  and  was  distinguished  b}'  great  excellence  in  particulars 
combined  with  much  odditj'  and  mannerism  in  general  style.  The  latter 
peculiarity  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  extract. 

'*  Friend!    I  am  sitting  in  a  mountain  cot;  my  window  looks  out  upon  a  mirror- 
like sea,  and  goodly  mountains,  of  elegant  form,  supply  the  background  etc.     Mean- 
while  we  have  to  thank  you  physiologists  for  the  best  part  of  what  we  know  and  can 
make  use  of.     Where,  however,  is  your  exactness?     What  was  exact  to  you   fifty 
years  ago,  is  not  so  now,  and  him,  who  now  looks  around  with  the  feeling  of  a  lord 
from  his  petty  mole-hill,  the  pioneer  of  half  a  century  later  looks  down  upon  as  a 
wanderer  upon  the  clods  of  the   marsh,"     Of  the  diagnostician  Siebert  demands: 
'  The  diagnostician  must  accustom  himself  to  the  government  of  all  his  moral  and 
physical  pathemata.     He  must  keep  his  senses  sharpened,  and  especially  must  he 
•egard  the  relatives  of  the  patient  with  a  knowledge  of  human   nature.     Nothing 
ihould  be  undertaken  regarding  the  sick  which  can  make  their  sufferings  worse,  but 
n  general  we  should  treat  them  as  far  as  possible  with  indulgence  " —  a  piece  of  advice 
veil  worth  consideration.     **  Do  not  question  half-grown  maidens  on  things  which 
hey  cannot  and  should  not  know.     Boys  and  girls  and  young  persons  often  cannot 
)e  brought  to  speak  until  those  under  whose  surveillance  (!)  the}'  are  placed  have  gone 
iway  " — and   many  similar  precepts.     According  to  his  27th  precept,  the  phj'sician 
'  must  be  calm  and  earnest,  gentle  and  firm,  but  in  all  cases  sympathetic." 

From  this  school  sprung  also  Heinrich  Haeser,  the  widely  famous 
nedical  historian,  particularly  eminent  for  his  history  of  epidemic  diseases, 
,nd  the  author  of  many  excellent  works,  all  of  which  are  composed  from 
he  philosophical  (pragmatischen)  stand-point,  and  devote  but  little  atten- 
ion  to  the  histor}^  of  culture.  His  "Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  dor  Medicin 
ind  der  epidemischen  Krankheiten",  3d.  edition,  1875-1882,  written 
irgely  from  original  sources,  with  the  greatest  erudition  and  devoting 
lore  attention  to  bibliography  than  the  work  of  Sprengel,  has  secured  a 
cry  wide  circulation. 
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Iia»^ser  (born  in  Home  in   1811,  died  in   Bregiiut  in  1885  i  wnt*  41 
fiivel}*  ii  jirolVssor  in  Jena   (lie  pradimted   liere  m  1831),  (treifdwald 
Breslaa  (1863),     In  liis  day  he  was  classed  ainnng  tin*  sci-i^llcd 

Parasitjsts, 
tlmt  is  liDiong  that  scetion  of  Scbnnleiu's  pupils  who  C(>nflidi:«rt*d  ili 
geiiuiue  secunJ  orgauisnm  in  the*  tlisinised   body,  generated,  devi»lo|itnje 
dying,  tlie  last  either  of  themselves,  i.  e.  tbrtjugh  the  activity  of  Uit*  iim>I 
organism,  or  by  the  power  of  drugs.     In  case  t)f  recovery  tliey  were  * 
po8e<l  t<»  be  removed  by  the  crisis  as  corpses  of  disease,  and  Ihey  wirre  ev( 
rea^artled  as  capable  of  sickness  in  themselves. 

Scliunlein,  about  the  clo^e  uf  i\\t*  thirties.  wiv»  ttio  tir»t  clmr  E^apponrr  of 
parasitic  theory  tti  many  dtsenscA,  a  theorv  inautEuraTi'd  hy  B»Mi*8  di6Covi*fy  t*T 
futis;oi(i  nature  of  intiscanline  hJemonBtrjited  by  Lebert  in  all  tissues  ofdii*  fttlkwni 
rtnci  now  popularaed  by  the  discover^'  of  the  haciUi   He. 

Among    tlujse  who  elaborated    this    portion   of   Seh?'»nlein'«!<    doclHl 
belonged    the    "Ideal    Parjisitisl",    Haeser's    ti*aehert   Karl    WiUiehn  S 
(1T87-1H45),   professor  in  Jena.  oixH nary  physician  of  Karl    Aug^tist  al 
the  death  of  bis  father,  and  himself  the  father  of  the  famous  ar<  ^ 
of   Heidelberg,   Karl    Bernbard  Stark    ( IStMi-lyHli;.     He  was    M 
of  a  treatise  entitled  ^'AUgemeine   Pathologie  oder  allgeuieine  Xaturld 
der   Krankheit",     Kobert   Volz  (1800'1882'),  ehief  medical   eoiinsetkir 
Karlsruhe   anil    tinally  a    member   of  the   (iermau  Boanl  of  Health,  nod 
KenI,  Jahn,  onlinary  physician  in  Meiningcn  ("j^ystem  der  Physio trik  ndtr 
der   hippokratiachen    Mediein),  who  accepted    the  existeuee  of  a   oalm 
healing  power,  which  always  acted  suitably  against  the  [larasitie  '"dii 
(Physiatrist). 

An  utterly  fantastic  direction  was  taken  by 

Caul  ItiriiAttr*  HoF>fA!«;x   idled  1851)   in  Krlangeu  ^nd   Wtifxl 
then  medical  counsellor  in    lower  Bavaria,  in  his  *'Verglelchondi?  Ideal- 
pathologie '. 

Be  deBiiCjS  disea:^e  uj  "  »ui  t(h'»il  nrj^HtiiHiti.  which  iiiuiit  AtNttd  in  barttiunr  vi^i 
the   rcrtl   orsJiniHms,  mihI   Uohin   that   the  former  tlcvrhtpu  iifi«r  nn   nbti*^ 
reganlirijt  it  aa  ik  rtM^raioii  to  n  lower  izniile,  ^o  thitt  \\w  »btiotitifiliit  of  1 
uf  nmn  ma.v  bi*  found  nurmiil  in  beii6t!«. 

'' lihikttiitis  coniitf;t»  in  an  anwinding  j  norRunKcblineUTifZ^  from  \hr  tot «)ttj  •»( 
human  life,  and  a  free,  independent  re  presentation,  of  the  ideas  of  tbft  interi^brat^ 
»ininint,     In   rltiichitin   man   endeavors   to   change   himself  into   m   #ofl   animal  or 
mnlluftk  1!),     Chlorosis  h  the  cbrytittlid  transformation  of  the  human  bein^,  wf* 
|^«lrtialion  iH  the  same  as  moultini;  in  the  hiwer  animab:  ihi*  phthisical  i*    '     ' 
frIpU(!f).     fioui  ia  a  revivnl   in  ini*n  of  the  nitir»?»  articnlareH  <  Orlrtikr 
generation   throutth   the  joints.     IliemorrhnidN  ore  not  varices 
limbs,  crooked  intestinal  IknibH  i'  1 1 1      The  rtincerouH  d^^crmfia  ' 
of  thi*  organittm  to  izt*  npnrt  n^nin  into  the  oppaj^ition  of  stock  and  poiypt,       IW 
ttt  noneenie.  everyone  thinkn  involuntftrilv ;    stiti  there  la  method  in  iL     WcmasI 
eertaintv  ajtfee  with  Morx  when  he  isajfi :  *' There  are  hookn,  like  the  on»'  bef»»f#  *-* 
which  admit  of  no  eriticifim  frc»ni  the  Htand-poinl  of  Beurching  conjidemlioci/*     **^ 
Kohif^  '*  [Yitt  med    Klasniker  DrnOtehland?/*  p,  :i96t. 
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That  such  arbitrary  and  absurd  ideas  equalled  the  maddest  whimsies 
of  the  philosophers  of  nature  is  quite  manifest.  It  would  be  amazing  that 
such  things  could  have  been  done  in  our  age,  if  the  preceding  history  had 
not  sliown  that  our  century  has  avoided  theoretical  monstrosities  quite  as 
little  as  any  of  the  earlier  ages. 

Opponents  of  the  school  of  natural  history  on  the  side  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  nature  sprung  up  in  Conradi,  G.  W.  Scharlau,  Lehrs  and  Ring- 
seis.  The  latter  called  SchOnlein,  after  his  death,  a  plagiarist.  The 
weightiest  opponent,  however,  was  Rud.  Hermann  Lotze  (1817-1881)  in 
(lOttingen  (called  to  Berlin  before  his  death),  a  physician  and  philosopher, 
and  as  such  a  follower  of  Herbart,  who  appeared  as  a  special  opponent  of 
Stark.  Besides  these,  the  following  physicians  combated  both  the  natural 
philosophical  and  natural  historical  theories,  though  only  substantially, 
and  not  b}-  direct  opposition,  like  those  just  mentioned.  A.  F.  Schill 
(died  1839,  Allgemeine  Pathologic,  1840,  published  by  V.  A.  Riecke)  in 
Tiibingen,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  English  medicine  or  rather  of  "Innta- 
tion";  Julius  Vogel  (1814-1880)  of  Wunsiedel,  professor  in  Giessen  and 
subsequently  in  Halle  (Pathol.  Anat.  des  menschl.  KOrpers,  1845  ;  Anlei- 
tung  der  qualit.  und  quantit.  Analyse  des  Harns,  in  conjunction  with 
Xeubauer),  and  Karl  Ewald  Hasse  (born  1810),  professor  in  Leipsic, 
Heidelberg  and  Gottingen  (Anatomische  Beschreibung  der  Krankheiten 
tier  Circulations-  und  Respirationsorgane,  1841  ;  Krankheiten  des  Nerven- 
S3'stems  in  Virchow's  "Handbuch  der  Pathologic"),  who  were  firmly  rooted 
in  the  system  of  natural  history.  After  the  earlier  J.  L.  Casper  (179C- 
18(34),  C.  J.  Lorinser  (died  1853),  the  latter  with  an  excellent  book  on  the 
theory  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  (1823),  Adolf  Miihry  (1810-1888)  in 
Hanover  (l)arstellungen  und  Ansichten  zur  Vergleichung  der  Medicin  in 
Frankreich,  England  und  Deutschland,  183(5)  and  the  Berlin  practitioner 
P.  J.  Philipp  (Zur  Diagnostik  der  Lungen-  und  Herzkrankheiten  mittelst 
physicalischcr  Zeichen  etc.,  183G),  with  others,  remained  as  it  were  mere 
skirmishers,  thej'  prepared  the  way  for  the  French  school  of  pathological 
anatomy  and  diagnosis,  now  coming  forward  in  place  of  the  school  of  nat- 
ural history.  An  offshoot  of  the  latter  school  in  Germany,  like  the  Dublin 
School  in  England,  was  the  so-called 

k.  New  Vienna  School/ 

which  aided  the  French  system  to  obtain  complete  domination  in  German 
medicine.  The  chief  representatives  of  this  school  labored  quietly,  after 
the  method  of  their  model,  while  the  preceding  school  was  in  its  full  glory, 
but  without  being  able  at  first  to  obtain  any  extended  influence.     This  was 


G.  Wolf,  in  li is  book  '*Zur  Geschiclite  der  Wiener  rnivei*sit;it'*  (1883),  says  that 
tliis  university  stood  for  a  century  and  a  iialf  under  tlie  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  tiien  for  tiiree  quarters  of  a  century,  until  1848,  was  a  mere  training  school 
for  otlicials.  Before  the  latter  year  tiie  medical  faculty  alone  rendered  any 
service  to  genuine  science. 
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not  HGComplishcd  until  it  had  found  in  K.  A.  Wunderlicb  (1815-1H77)| 
Sulz-on-the-Neckarf  the  panegyrist  as  woU  as  critic  of  Fretich  mmlictne, 
enthusiastic  herald  in  Geriiian>'  proper  (1841). 

A  voiinextoii  between  the  new  Vienna  school  and  the  oUI  (school  of  lb# 
centorjr,  dUunguiHhed  in  iia  daj  for  iu  soberness  nnd  its  I1ip|>nci&iic  irtidetiei 
tiot  flireclly  demonstrnble.  At  moat  it  is  miiniresi  tliat  e**riiitn  comrtioti  poini 
both  veranined,  inaarauch  as  the  active  lenchers  of  Vicnnii^  with  few  escpfii 
kept  themselves  tolerably  free  from  the  syBtems  which  flourifth^d  tn  the  fir^t  llit 
our  own  century,  nnd  prftctised  a  compAratively  simple  old- Vienna  ther&pci 
Thia  WHS*  the  citRe  with  the  fafnous  clinitiau  *loh.  Viil.  von  llihiehrjindt  \  ITtii^ 
the  Biiccessor  of  Dr»  Nord  (who  tauji^ht  iifter  the  depnrture  of  Fmnk  from 
lyll )  and  Joh.  Kep.  Edler  %on  Rnimann  (died  IMT;  the  Buii-mlaw  of  Siifl^), 
was  a  prrdesaor  in  the  university  from  1H12,  succeeded  Hildebrandt  in  l^ltf, 
distinjiuighed  himself  as  well  by  clear*  convioclnjt  viewa,  na  by  hin  frfi^doin  front 
abnse  of  venesection,  so  flourishing;  at  that  jteiiod,  and  iti  general  by  his  ipxpi 
treatmmU  (Handbuch  der  spec,  med.  Patholojiie  und  Ther»pie,  r»th  editioti,  lH 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  "Allgemeine  KrankenhnuA*'  by  Guntiter,  who  hetd 
position  until  1H37.  The  same  wan  the  ca^e  wiih  the  already  m«^ntiuri»d  Ittn 
BiHchoft'vcm  All»'n.stern  nt  the  "JuRepliRakaderaie'*  <  (irundj-utze  yur  Erkerintniaa 
Behandlung  der  EntzUndun^en  und  der  Fieber,  2d  rdition»  iHIUli,  and  with  A,  J 
Wawnich,  but  particularly  with  Dr,  Schiffner,  director  t»f  the  "Alljs^wieiut?  Krai»! 
httus**  from  I8H7-I84S,  who  represented  in  the  twenties  the  irodilional  lUr 
of  the  old  school.  Patholopeal  anatomy  was  at  that  time  repreaenied  hj  h\ 
whom,  as  he  was  addicted  to  drunkenness,  Dr.  Jobnna  Wapncr  <died  l^iK 
ally  hjs  Aij^ii)iant,  succeeded  in  the  profe**sorHhip  iu  1H2U, 

An  assistant  of  the  last-mentioned   physician  from   1&21»  was 
Baron  %^on  Kokitansky  (burn  1804,  retired  1875,  died  July  t23,  1^78*) 
Konigg!iitz  in  Bobemia,  one  of  the  famous  foundei^s  of  a  new  Mrbtiol  wbi 
at  once  extetuk'd  its  ideas  over  all  (ierrnany,  and.  iridee*!,  exetx!i§**d  an  in- 
fluence upon  all  foreign  countries,  an  intluenee  parUcularly  iniirkt'd  in  IIjI; 
and  Bussia^  and  felt  too,  tttough  less  strongly^  in  England. 

Kokitanaky  was  the  ,son  of  the  Circle-Commiwioner  Prokop  Hi>kitai 
l^itmeritK.  wlio  died  in  IWIH  at  ihi-  iiiie  of  42  years.  By  birth  ho  waj^  a  Ci 
like  Hkoda,  chiDit  during  his  whole  life  with  love  to  his  race.  In  lH»ritiiicTtti  arnf 
KoniiT^rnty,,  where  his  mother  seliled  Hfier  his  futlier's  death.  Rokitanaky  rt\joy 
his  primary  and  preparatory  ifymnosia!  inatruction,  after  which  hi?  puntsed  tn  Prii 
the  prcjicrlbed  course  of  three  years  in  phitosophicMl  Ffudieft,  and  ui^d^-rt*  '  ' 
in  Vienna  the  i^tud)'  of  medicine.  In  tlie  midst  of  financial  stratlBt  he  > 
three  yearit"  course  in  Praitne,  «nd  one  of  two  years  in  Vienna.  On  Ma:vh 
he  pustied  in  the  latter  city  hi*  fit^t  t-xaminntion  (Hi^orc tcnuO  with  the  noi9 
factory",  and  on  Nov.  I2th.  hiK  second  with  the  remark  *' Good  enough" 
beoorinn^:  Waiiner's  assistant.  Hitkitiin^ky  was^ — fri«m  IH27  —  asiitttant  4o 
Muneum  of  Padiolo^ical  Anatomy  of  that  day.  In  the  first  position  H#  tail 
snlicit^jd  the  professorship  of  anaD>my  in  Ktaifenfurt^  and  two  yeart^  later  ihst 
circle-physician  in  Hradisch.  In  l^lll  he  was  appointed  cholera  physician  in  Gali< 
After  Wajiner's  d*»Hth  he  occupied  his  chair  for  two  y»'ari,  and  in  l'-*' '  J 

to  the  position  of  extraordinary  profe«sort  uniting  with   tbia  the  ji 


K»H 


1.  Skuda.  himself  martaMy  Ml,  acirotiipaiiird  bU  cofltn  t^  the  grarc  —  UiU  i 

outweighing  a  whole  glittering  train  of  aiottruers  i 
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anatomist  for  the  Residency  of  Vienna.  On  March  17th  of  the  same  year  he  began 
his  lectures,  "  confining  himself  to  special  nosology;  for  upon  this  depends  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  pathological  anatomy".  His  assistants  were  J.  EoIIetschka  (1803-1847; 
died  of  cadaveric  poison),  subsequently  professor  of  forensic  medicine  and  state- 
medicine  in  Vienna,  and  Schuh.  From  1836  papers  of  Rokitansky,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  assistants  last  mentioned,  appeared  in  the  Austrian  "  JabrbUcher",  and  in 
1841  his  "  Handbuch  der  pathologischen  Anatomic"  was  published.  The  special 
(third)  part,  which  contained  the  anatomy  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs, 
appeared  first.  In  1844  Rokitansky  was  appointed  ordinary  professor,  and  in  this 
position  published  two  years  later  the  last  or  general  part  of  his  famous  work,  which 
has  been  often  republished  as  well  as  translated.  He  also  made  use  of  microscopic 
anatomy,  but  only  slightly.  Rokitansky  worked  for  a  long  time  in  a  miserable  place, 
until  finally  a  magnificent  anatomical  building  was  erected  for  him.  In  1866  he 
celebrated  his  thirty  thousandth  post  mortem !  Finally  for  fourteen  years  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  defects  of  the  septum  cordis  and  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  urogenital  organs.  At  a  later  period,  from  his  character  and  his 
great  general  information — he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Kant  —  Rokitansky 
was  loaded  with  honors,  introduced  many  improvements,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  an  eminent  champion  of  freedom  of  instruction.  From  his 
activity  as  a  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  however,  he  finally  met  with 
opposition  on  many  sides  with  respect  to  his  nominations  to  medical  professorships. 
His  sons:  Procop  von  Rokitansk}',  professor  in  Innsbruck,  is  known  for  his  re- 
searches on  the  cure  of  consumption  ;  Carl  von  Rokitansky,  a  gynaecologist  in  Vienna, 
is  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  useful  vaginae  (vaginoplasty).  Two  other  sons  are 
singers  (Rokitansky's  wife  was  a  singer),  and  this  fact  Rokitansky  embodied  in  the 
boH  mot  that  two  of  his  sons  "howled"  (heulten)  and  two  "healed"  (heilten). 

Rokitansky  transplanted  in  Vienna  the  pathologico-anatomical  ten- 
dency of  the  school  of  Paris,  whose  researches  and  results  he  had  already 
appropriated.  Through  the  contrast  which  the  soberness  and  positiveness 
of  that  school  (qualities  which  Rokitansk}*  had  adopted  in  his  works) 
formed  with  the  luxuriant  phantasies  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  hereto- 
fore flourishing  in  Germany,  and  the  nosological  efforts  of  natural  histor}-, 
he  also  aided  the  French  school  to  secure  the  leadership,  just  as  soon  as 
attention  was  directed  to  his  works. 

If  the  contrast  of  the  methods  of  the  two  schools  won  favor  for  the 
French  system,  still  more  were  all  captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  subject, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  ability  of  a  Joh.  Friedr.  Meckel  (died  in  1823),  had 
remained  up  to  this  time  unknown,  so  to  speak,  in  German3^  To  these 
recommendations  were  added  the  excellence  and  comprehensiveness  of 
Rokitansky's  stud}'  of  the  subject,  and  his  exhaustive  method. 

The  palpableness  of  the  objects  and  results,  which  were  interpreted  as 
so  many  irrefragable  scientific  facts,  now  gave  the  preponderance  to  simple 
observation  of  the  senses  and  to  Realism.  In  this  Rokitansky  fulfilled 
for  Germany,  in  the  department  of  medicine,  an  historical  task.  It  was  he 
and  Skoda  who  were  destined  to  win  for  this  department  the  Realism  of 
the  19th  century. 

1.  Rokitansky's  first  Impulse  was  received  from   Meckel,  together  with  Lobstein, 
Andral  and  others. 
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The  deiTiousliuteil  succession  of  thi*  imtholugico-anatomical   chd 
however.  irapi'essLHi  Uie  ohservor  with  tht*   Ulvii  thai   an  insight  had 
altai»ed  into  the    process^  and  ])articnlarly   the  [)roeL*e>*  uf  il»'\ 
iif  the  diseases   ihtMn&elves,  though   there  lay  liefuix*  him   meivlv   ,- 
necting  exiernni  sequence  of  the  prodncts   deposited   during  Ihc  co 
ujinee  of  (his  process.     The  dynamic  side  c»f  morbid  life,  whieh  vrilhdr 
itself  from  tlie  knife,  the  microscope  and  cliemical  reagents,  was  miw 
lematically  overlooked,  and  mere   anatomical  facts  were  Bttidied  ami 
corded  in    their  modt*  of  origin  and    retrotrreHsicin.  idthou;ih  the?  cHiiil 
course  of  tl»e  disease  was    taken   into  conbidemtiiin.     Tliin   »lutly    Mf  i 
finished  pnvduet  w;l8  undoubtedly  hegun  with  ingenuity  and  |inicU«ed 
jircat  skill  and  eon&ccjucnt  success  at  a  |»eriod  historically  favomble  lini 
in,  and  in  addition  to  all  tlris  was  carried  nut   upon  a  njygtnficenl  *c 
The  founder  of  this  system  had  the  annual  disjio^al  of  35<M»-l>JO«i  Imilid 
From    this  latter  circuniBtanee  it  followed,  as  a  matter  i»f  cf»tirsi4»,  •! 
pathological    anutf>my    was    utilijced    fmm    the     standpoint    of    »tiitistji| 
From  the  frequency  c>r   infrequency  of  the  iiHsociation  of  c*ertidn  diw5»«! 
their  disj>osition  to  comliination  or  exclusion  w?»s  derived.     Another  |i«»i 
of  view  from  which  Uokitansky  investigated  and   uliliictHl  tlie  maU^riiil  i 
|iathoh»gical  anatomy  was,  as  already  prjinted  out.  titat  of  the  study  nf  ' 
succession  of  established  changes,  and  i»f  the  stadia  of  the  fiirTnalion  { 
products,  particularly  in  the  inllammation  of  certain  organs  (hvper 
ititiltnititin,    increased    jjluslicity,    stasis    etc.),   in    which    he   reganled  tl 
exudates  thus  arising  as  the  essential   chaj*uettTtstic  of  intlanmintion,  ni 
understood  the  process  as  one  of  new  formntiou,     In  this  in>iiulusion 
aid  of  microscopy  and  of  chemistry  was  als^o  called  in      In  the  prv»dtie 
discovereil  by  the  Iatt4^r  was  at  once  seen  the  essence  of  morbid  pnKHv- 
and  they  were  employed   theoretically  to  estaUHsh  a  new  humonU  jm«l 
t>iogy,  tlie  so-called  doctrhie  of  erases  (dysera&lie).     This  was  an  imllatid 
under  a  new  name  indted,  of  ilie  method  of  Amlral  and  Itavarret.     Imm 
d lately  there  arose  a  whole  multitude  of  desirable  crnmss,  a  hyiierino 
and  hypinotic,  albuminous,  eroiipuus.  puerperal   varinhni**  nphthims.  at 
any  others  you  please,  all  of  which  were  employed  in   iKioks  ami  liiHon 
and  upon  which  plans  of  treatment  could  be  constniclod  at  tlir  \n'd*U 
According   to   Uokitansky,  pyaMnia.    tuherculosis   and   the    aphthnus  ^t 
cront>ou8  erases  belong  t«»  the   hyperinotie  erases  ;   typhus.  acul«  IttU 
culosis,  plethora,  the  cxanthenmtous  erasis.  the  eancemiis  d \  - 
erases  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  et>c.  t»elong  to  the  by  pint-:. 
To  these  were  a^Uled  the  '*sta«C8  ",  wliieh   formed  n  ahihbfik'tli  tif  iHjiu 
facile  employment.  —  Rokitansky,  however,  siw^Hily  and  silrntly  ain 
this  doctrine  and  returned  to  his  earlier  mode  of  rh*»ughl  and  ii>vc!%U| 
which  was  exempt  frotn  speculation  :  for  tlie  enthusiastic  receptioD  oi  1 
theory  of  his  warne<I  htm  of  tlie  rhmger  of  such  theorlea  to  otiiefv  wl 
were  Ic^s  capable  of  reflection  than  himself 

Ilokitansky  was  at  all  events  the  chief  of  tht;  new  Vleima  school,  i 
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118  Van  Swieten  in  his  iDfluence  upon  Austrian  medical  educational  affairs, 
though  the  latter  at  last  occasioned  him  numerous  opponents.  He  was  a 
master  of  spoken,  as  well  as  written  language,  and  in  speaking  possessed 
the  gift  of  humor.  —  His  works  are  distinguished  by  the  simplicit}',  clear- 
ness and  plasticit}'  of  their  statements,  and  his  restoration  of  pathologico- 
anatomical  observation  must  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  scientific  labor. 

On  interstitial  pneumonia,  a  morbid  process  brought  forward  by  Rokitansky,  be 
writes  as  follows:  "  So  far  as  individual,  rare  observations  extend,  the  tissue  in  the 
interstices  of  the  pulmonary  lobules,  and  between  the  smaller  groups  of  pulmonary 
cell.*,  at  the  outset,  when  too  much  dark  pulmonary  tij>sue  is  not  present,  appears  of 
a  pale  reddish  hue,  and  swollen  with  an  albuminous  infiltration.  The  pulmonary 
vesicles  are  either  pale,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  swelling  more  or  less  com- 
pressed, or  if  they  participate  in  the  inflammation  they  are  reddened' and  occasion- 
ally granulated,  though  always  very  fineh'  granulated  onl}*.  Jn  process  of  time  the 
infiltration  of  the  interstitial  tissue  becomes  organized  and  blended  with  the  latter 
into  a  dense,  fibro-cellular  substance,  in  which  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  as  the' result, 
of  the  compression,  are  obliterated  and  finally  disappear,  changed  into  a  homogene- 
ous cellular  tissue.  We  then  find  whitish,  dense  Vjands,  often  creaking  under  the 
knife,  or  shapeless  masses  of  the  same  structure  intei woven  with  the  substance  of 
the  lung.  In  some  cases  this  form  of  pneumonia  may  result  in  a  suppuration,  which 
as  it  were  dissects  and  separates  the  lobules.  This  pneumonia,  when  chronic,  creeps 
from  one  lobule  to  another,  and  the  apices  of  the  upper  lobes  are  its  ordinary  seat. 
The  devastated  portions  of  the  lungs  sink  in,  dragging  after  them  the  surrounding 
parench;  ma  in  the  form  of  cicatricial  folds  and  widening  the  neighboring  bronchial 
tubes.  Frequently*  this  cicatricial  tissue  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pigment." 

Historically  too  the  following  e.vpressions  of  Rokitansky  (the  earliest  representa- 
tive of  Realism  in  Germany),  spoken  on  retiring  from  his  professor's  chair  July  IH, 
1875,  are  extremely  remarkable,  especially  as  they  come  from  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent founders  of  the  realistic  tendency  of  our  centur}'.     *'\Ve  are  borne  along  by  a 

great  common  stream,  into  which  flow  many  pure,  peaceful  and  clear  rivulets 

In  accordance  with  the  pressing  needs  of  my  time,  I  have  won  for  pathological 
anatomy-  in  the  department  of  German  science  sueh  importance,  that  I  may  designate 
this  as  a  basis  for  a  science  of  pathological  physiology,  and  as  a  foundation  for 
scientific  investigation  in  the  sphere  of  medicine Individualism  begets  a  dis- 
ease; it  is  over-appreciation  of  self,  which  manifests  itself  in  vanity.  .  .  .  Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  form  of  degeneration, 
the  so-called  modern  Individualism.  This,  in  co-operation  with  a  realistic  conception 
of  the  individual,  biased  in  its  very  foundations,  is  to  degenerate  into  a  cultus  of  the 
latter"  etc. 

A  proof  of  hi.s  Kantian  mode  of  philosophizing  may  be  taken  from  his  address 
'On  the  independent  value  of  knowledge",  in  which  ho  says:  "that  from  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  human  organs  to  the  external  world,  e.  g.  that  of  the  e^e  or  the 
small  retinal  pictures  to  space,  correct  ideas  are  always  unattainable  for  us,  and 
accordingly  things  must  possess  an  inmost,  invisible  essence,  lying  beyond  all  ex- 
perience, of  which  we  know  nothing."     (The  very  idea  of  Kant). 

Rokitansky  did  not  occup}-  himself  with  microscopy,  and  still  less 
with  the  subjects  of  practical  medicine.  Like  Cruveilhier  in  the  French 
school  of  pathological  anatomy,  he  was  a  pure  pathological  anatomist.  His 
influence  upon  practice,  therefore,  was  indirect  only,  inasmuch  as  his  inves- 
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ligations  resulted  id  the  fact  that  from   this  period   forward   patliok 
anatr>mical  pathology  and  local  therapeutics  were  taught  and  pmclised  I 
Germany,  though  Itokitansky  himself  did  not  exercise,  nor  even   atriwl 
exercise,  any  dominant  influence  therein.     Such,  however,  was  Dot  tlie  ^ 
with  the  phj^sician  to  be  next  mentioned. 

If  Hokitansky  deviated  in  no  main  point  from  the  viewa  of  Uia  €&l«l 
pathological  anatomists  of  France,  the  same  was  not  the  case  in  ewsciitJil 
res|>eets  as  regards  physical  diagnosis  with  the  second  great  man  of  iW 
new  Vienna  school, 

J*isKPfi  Skoda   (born  Dec,  10,  1605,  died  June  13,  1881)  of  I*il 
who  introduced  a  genuine  refonn  in   the  interpretation  and  concoptioo  ( 
pliysico-di agnostic  phenomena  by  adapting   lliem  to  physical    laws  —  1 
laws  of  sound. 

Skoiln.  iiko  Rokitaiiak?,  of  Czech  descent,  fttiiJ  the  son  of  a  loeksmidi,  niviid  j 
privations  and  hv  constnntlj  lEtvinjr  pnvate  tessoufi,  completed  bts  irvmnafiial 
phlloiiiopliical  prepuratory  siiidies  in  bis  native  city,  and  al  the  age  of  twenty  fn 
went  to  V^ienna  as  a  student  of  medicine.  After  a  sojourn  of  «ix  jear*  in  ibt-  umrw 
aliy  of  Vientia  he  became  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  as  bia  means  were  smiiIK  ace 
the  position  of  cholera  physician  in  Buln'mia  tn  ]f^'M,  as  Ilokifansk^  bad  dcxie  Si 
Galicia.  In  IHA'^  and  for  five  years  thereafter  he  was  second  pby»iciais  io  tfce 
"AlliCemeine  KriinkenhanH*',  Tn  iJ^iii),  havini!  publ»ah*?d  thrive  yenrn  h«f«»r(>  a  lrwiti»e 
on  percuitHion,  and  shortly  before,  in  conjunction  with  Kolletscbka.  aoolbtr  o<i 
pericarditis,  he  inAued  his  fHmons  work  entitled  "Abhandlunjj  nber  Prrcimnioo  sod 
Auscultation  ",  now  in  it^  ntxth  edition.^  As  he  annojed  h\k  patients,  be  wa»  aAjtijSfiij 
to  the  section  occopied  by  the  inAMne,  bni  after  he  bad  boen  for  nine  uiontbi  diitt; 
physician  to  the  poor  in  St,  Ulrich,  be  obtained  in  1840  the  position  of  pr«M!riby 
phy^icinTi  to  a  special  section  of  the  "Allcemeine  TCrankenhaaK  *\  aaniifn^^d,  tn  iaii| 
lion  of  Parip,  to  diseases  of  the  che«t  as  a  '*  Specialty  "  The  neit  year 
a  physician  of  the  first  chii^s.  and  received  in  addition  the  sections  fot 
ftkiti  and  for  internal  diseases,  It  was  not  until  1H47  thnl,  on  a  recontnteiiiiaiiAi 
Prajiue,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  clinic  for  internal  disease*,  Il#r«1 
the  first  professor  to  lecture  in  German.  Tii  spite  of  hin  tmchelor  peeuri«ritie»»' 1 
taciturnity  and  bis  heedlessness,  be  was  a  very  popular  phyaiciun,  and,  in  eootri 
with  Hokitansky  who  died  poor.  Skoda  left  to  his  brother  Franz  li  fortnn«  of  t« 
niilliou*  of  marks,  bequeathed  200,000  marks  for  scientific  and  medical  olyecta,  ao 
rememht-rcil  his  servants  jtenerously,  Two  years  after  his  death  the  «ln»«'t  (ti  whi*li 
Llie  bad  r«Mi«k*d  wh»  honored  by  the  moiiistracy  with  the  title  of 
ibiet  was  placed  upon  his  dwelling!.  When  rettrini;  from  bis  |» 
tericher  h**  said;  *' Now  the  microscope  and  chetniirry  may  taktr  their  imtmi^ 
Nohlliiy,  so  easily  obtained  in  Austria,  be  scorned.  Besides  Hla  ehief  work,  tl 
labors  of  Skoda,  like  those  of  Uokitatisky,  were  not  very  extensire.  Ur  wrorttt,  bo^ 
m9¥tt  on  the  impulstf  and  sounds  of  the  heart,  oa  examinatma  of  tlitt  ab4oaira  «U>  { 


1.  Eitlted  by  Prof.  Dr.  Giistav  L'jbel  (IH17-)«H(>)  of  Xowiirow  in  Bofi'  : 

yoAis  Skoda*2J  assistant  and  a  popuhir  practitlouei'  of  Vienna,  tin 
alwnys  avoiib.id  practle*% 

2.  For  tb«»  iKint'fU  of  bis  tnUor,  who  Had  befrieDiIed  blm  durfn^  U\*  ftiti4c^nt  life 

wor*^  ^'hArU'dtKir  *'  breeches  until  this  day  of  bis  death,  altUoutfh  he  ti 
aided  hhn  in  an  easier  way  ;  and  y«t  he  oven  piv<d  a  minister  on  one  i 
obtuhi  \\h  bonorartuiTi. 
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To  a  still  greater  degree  than  Rokitansk}*,  in  whom  there  dwelt  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  artistic  warmth  and  enthusiasm/ in  spite  of  the  purely 
realistic  subject  upon  which  he  labored,  the  "utterly  unimaginative"  Skoda 
influenced  the  realistic  tendency  which  German  medicine  was  destined  to 
take.  For  he  it  was  without  doubt,  who  by  his  physical  and  experimental 
system  was  tbe  Auihor  of  that  method  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
a  la  Fran9aise  the  exact  or  objective  method,  md  which  re;gards  the  patient 
as  a  purely  scientific  or  physical  problem,  and  especially  as  an  object  of 
exact  diagnosis.  In  this  method  the  curative  aim  of  medicine  steps  into 
the  background  ;  indeed,  this  aim,  as  we  know^  became  for  a  long  time  an 
almost  absolutely  mythical  idea,  and  as  at  an  earlier  period  in  France 
finesses  in  diagnosis,  so  in  German}'  now  merel}*  nominal  physical  explana- 
tions often  formed  the  reputation  of  a  clinician,  as  of  a  physician  who  oc- 
cupied the  ver}'  summit  of  knowledge  of  his  age,  while  the  pretension  to 
therapeutical  service,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  physician  is  a  physician, 
became  almost  a  subject  of  derision. 

The  scientific  merit  of  Skoda  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  overturned 
the  specific  and  pathognomonic  arrangement  of  sounds  made  by  the  French 
school,  e.  g.  gastric  sound,  thigh  sound,  cavernous  respiration  etc.,  and  sub- 
stituted categories  of  sonorous  phenomena  based  upon  the  ph^'sical  con- 
stitution and  configuration  of  the  organs  and  tissues  ;  and  further  that  he 
tried  to  develop  the  purely  empirical  French  doctrine  of  physical  signs  into 
a  strictlj'  scientific  system  of  physics.  The  latter  object,  however,  he  did 
not  completely  attain,  as  he  relied  too  much  upon  individual  would-be 
acoustic,  but  really  merelj'  empirical  principles,  as  e.  g.  in  his  terms  "tym- 
panitic" and  *non-tympanitic".  Great  credit  is  also  due  to  him  for  his 
elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  cardiac  diseases. 

Skoda  made  his  famous  physical  scale  the  chief  basis  of  percussion, 
and  arranged  sounds  into  the  well-known  and  much-disputed  classes : 
1.  From  full  to  empty;  2.  From  clear  to  dull ;  3.  From  tympanitic  to 
non-tympanitic  ;  4.  From  high  to  deep.  He  likewise  brought  auscultatory 
phenomena  under  the  laws  of  acoustics,  both  those  relating  to  the  voice 
and  the  other  auditory  phenomena  observed  in  the  chest.  The  respiratory 
sounds  he  divided  into  vesicular,  indeterminate  and  bronchial.  As  Skoda, 
however,  found  acoustics  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition,  he  created  a 
system  of  his  own,  by  means  bf  which  he,  according  to  our  present  knowl- 
edge, was  able  to  interpret  acoustic  phenomena  rather  medico-physically 
than  strictly  physically.  Moreover  he  always  went  to  work  upon  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  studying  particularl}'  upon  the  cadaver  the  legitimate 
conditions  of  the  diagnostic  acoustic  phenomena,  so  as  to  employ  these  as 
the  basis  for  judging  of  the  physical  variations  from  the  norm  in  the  sick. 
This  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  excellence,  when  we  compare  his  method 
with  that  of  other  experimenters  who  experimented  with  all  sorts  of 
heterogeneous  things. 

Skoda's  style  is  also  peculiar.     Contrasted  with  the  artistic  style  of 
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Rcfkitatisky,  it  is  suecinct,  ititleed,  oltcn  hamli  and  ill)",  so  that  it  i»  no  cmj 
Xamk  to  inastor  \\ts  lKK>k.  Matters  of  fatt  in  particular  mv  a*  dryly  tumd 
AS  thcf^'  are  dnmsily  iiicorijorated. 

The  pretttce  U*  llm  fiflU  et]\t\im  of  liis  fiiinunfii  work  iitn\  t«ivti  jis  nn  f»XAttipleif  { 
Skod»*f  sijk^     **Thiis  erlltton  in  nat  es!<entiiinv  rJiffereiii  froin  tht*  rHrlrer  i»»i^.    TW 
chAptvr  on  ihp  ffoiittd  of  iiercti^slmi    in  i»iilnri»<-cl  l»v  die  introduction  'if  tW  rie 
Ur.  Kmiib  Locher  and  ih.  Mnzmni.      TUe  pnprrs  nf  Dr   Hi)|>pi«  'On  ilii*  ih€9ifj 
J*erc4iasion  '  and    rlioon'lical  fOosiderHtimia  on  t!i**  so-rttlUd  cnii^oDntil  i 
plieiiifineim.   e^peciully   bruriclioplioiiy,  did   not  rtMicli   mv  imtil   rhc   j»n«t» 
uorregpondiniT  cIiAptei-  wft>  cninplpted.     The  cliApr*-!'  on  ihi'  impulse  of  tW  lif«fl 
thoroughly  rpvis^rd.  lind  the  dnifriioFsis  c»f  ndhrsion  of  the  pirH'nrdhim  io  the  Ifieiid 
given  in  accordnnci*  with   the  papier  i'Ontiiinikd   in   the   Reports*  r»f  ill©   '*  In 
Ac»«Jeinj  of  8denee»"  for  Nov.  1h5L     The  views  of  Kupp.   Kiwi^ch.    Bnuiiii 
Hum^rnjk.  Neca  und  Wachsnniih  on  the  orijfln  of  the  fiound^  of  the  heart  K«f« 
chHtiiTMd   my   UU'h^  upon   lh*«  Huhject  "     The  prefiiCf  show*  io<>  \utm  ^ifri-  i-jir 
P-fikodd  nlw<a*ji  coo?>id**red  thr  views*  c»f  othei-s.  iviihom,  howevi»r,  rrpft^init  QpAtt 
lunrel  of  *' anthoriij  *',     This  is  n  pfCMtiiirity  of  Skoda^,  qTiiii*  hh  con*pit-nio 
quie*  criticism  which  confute*  »iii  uj^pom-nt  rutirelv  h\  the  contni«i  whii^i 
Hobornfti*«  foruiH  with  ihi^  method  of  hU  udvpr5ttri»*H,  mid  in  wtik'h   nni   irifrr«)ue 
thrre  lic.4  a  chamcleristit*  irony :  e.  if.  'While  1  nm   i>f  the  opinion   iKml  it  u 
Wtvrth  thi«  troublt*  U)  ci'iliciHi>  the  pl>yt»ic»]  id<>fiM  runtwifii'd  in  thp  abovf^quiiliilioft*'] 
Piorry  nnd  Briiin»;on  liafi,  ns  wp  kn»>w,   hiid  dawn  ii  **Son  hydntiqui?'*.     *^^ 
"  i  do  not  know  wh(>tht^Fiinyi»iiH  lif^^tdrR  t'iorry  nin)  Uriiiiit;on  \ian  hiuj  nitvh 
Kxp»Timent  with  tiie  stomach,  howi'ver,  provpfi  thni  hydntidii  nrp  not  iieci*ii 
production  of  i\w  liy^liitid  toiio  "\     *' Sinn*  HunK  LuL-lier  dovn  not  ^prcifv  mv  i 
azainat  totflc   and   ncou.-^iio.^,    nod    I    myspif  hnvo   not   diseovered    thfm.    f 
r«>tnark ''  etc.     '   In  coochi^ion  I  niiiHi  tpiote  n  paKMitj^f*  from  which  it  it  Kmrr  rti4 
rh  It  hr  {fjui.^i  Lochet'  hni  not  read  my  trrfarijte  on  percuMsion  nni\  nu^ruttaiinii  iritl 
tpecial  attention  ",      Moreover  Skf»d»  whn  n  conipMe  miiA^rf  nl  ib^  liiemlAnfe^j^ 
pSy«i(3n1  diagnosis,  without,  hnwevirr  (like  thu^c  «ho  plumr  themfrlre»  {Minical^^B 
upon  ihiH  fiiijiirmrity  f,  h»*coniin^  podnntir  in  liis  ir^'jitno-nt  of  the  j^ulvjecf.  ^^ 

■Skoda,  \}y  bis  viowa  on  jiUystcat  diagiiiisiH,  shim-ed  bimiicir  tm  in 
pendant  spirit*  who  received,  itrdecd.  his  iminilm*  from  Fniucf,  iml  vft 
iujtstripp«?<l  and  ovt^rtopped   &cit.'i>ti(ically  thi^  Fnwh  tlini:! 
tiliould  be  further  empha»^i/.e<I  that  Sk«Hhi  wtts  the  first  in  tin 
Auenbrugger,  the  diagnostician  of  the  time  of  the  Old  Vienon  8cliool, 
»eeuriug  a  merited  recognition,     A&  aln^ady  remarked,  he  was  the  tot 
wliotn  wUH  crtuited  in  \  ii*tma.  afu»r  tlte  French  nnnlel.  a  *  &|iecialty",  lh«*l 
a  apecial  division  for  patic^nts  sul1V»ritig  fmiti  thoradc  diaease«i.     In  thi*  I 
was  foUowcd   by  Hebra  aiui  others  with  other  specialtieft.     Thui»wasl 
in  (iernuiny  tlio  foundation  ihv  tht*  disnn*tnberininit  of  cUtiiual   and 
tical  medicine,  witli  wi»;itsocvcr  of  aiivantaj^c  HciencH*  has  dniwn  fmni  ll| 
»y«teLn  of  specialties  tlirou^rh   more  assidnons,  as  well    as    more 
cultivation. 

On  the  other  han*!,  piactical  inedicinr,  in  the  haiitb  of  8kod4 
ohietly  tiirongh  hlB  intlueuce,  tirst  in  Vienna,  and  thence  throfi|rhout  J 
all  Germany  until  far  into  the  liaiea)  degenerated  into  aimple  difl 
By  his  ol*servations  on  the  *'tmtunil  caunk^  n\*   disease  uadtAtur 
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therapeutics"  he  became  the  direct  and  proi>er  founder  of  purel}*  expectant 
or  nihilistic  therapeutics  in  Germany,  and  the  author  of  a  cheerless  period 
in  clinical  practice,  to  which  are  well  adapted  the  words  of  Alphonse  Karr: 
"  Tout  ce  que  les  m^decins  ont  fait  pour  guerir  le  rhume  de  cerveau  c'a 
6t6  de  Fappeler  corjza".  During  this  period,  instead  of  conceding  (as- 
would  have  been  just)  that  practical  medicine  can  la}'  claim  to  onl}*  a  slight 
active  influence,  it  finall}-  became  an  obligator}'  rule  of  faith  to  plead  for 
the  complete  impossibility  of  any  medical  influence  upon  diseases  —  and  to 
manage  at  the  bedside  accordingly.  Hence  it  resulted  that  university 
professors  and  clinicians,  followers  of  Skoda,  were  able  to  make  extremely 
nice,  so-called  exact  diagnoses,  by  the  assistance  of  percussion  etc.,  but 
could  no  longer  teach  how  to  write  a  prescription,  though  the}*  had  for 
pupils  future  practising  physicians  alone,  who  accordingly  from  the  outset 
must  regard  themselves  as  mere  superfluities  or  impostors. 

A  necrologist  said  of  Skoda:  "Skoda  was  throujrli  and  thron>ih  a  medical  snvant 
and  investigator,  (^or  him  man  wos  an  object  oi'  investigation  (sic).  He  could  be 
candid  even  to  the  point  of  recklessness.  Aecordinji^l}'  the  patient  had  the  con- 
solation (?)  of  standin);  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  gazed,  as  with  the  eye  of 
clairvoyance,  into  the  very  xitals  of  the  sufferers,  and  explored  the  seat  of  disease  ". 
Skoda*8  system  had,  however,  the  advantajre  of  casting  injudicious  medication  and 
over-medication  into  the  back^rround  and  replacing  it  by  knowledge,  and  of  teaching 
that  the  conditions  of  health  and  eonvalescenco  for  the  most  part  lay  in  other 
directions  than  the  swallowing  of  drugs.  "Air.  water,  cleanliness  and  temperance 
are  the  best  pills"  said  Skoda.  "And  the  drug-store?"  '*  Well,  perhaps  there  is 
some  good  in  this  tool"  At  a  consultation  where  he  was  asked  about  the  medicine 
to  be  pre.scribed.  he  replied:  '*0h!  that  is  immaterial!"  (Ach,  das  ist  ja  alles 
eins !). 

If  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  two  great  men  of  the  new  system 
already  mentioned  that  each  of  them  wrote  substantially  only  a  single 
work  of  controlling  influence,  and  this  upon  his  own  special  branch,  the 
proper  practitioner  and  clinician  of  the  new  Vienna  school  is  characterized 
by  the  fact  that  he  wrote  no  extensive  work  at  all.  This  may  have  been 
the  sole  reason  why  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  so  very  large  a  number  of 
pupils  and  as  a  practitioner  was  so  intense  —  like  that  of  SchOnlein,  whom 
he  followed  in  this  respect,  though  he  lacked  his  therapeutic  fertility.  For 
teachers  who  are  fertile  authors  seek  reputation  rather  in  writing  than  in 
teaching,  in  the  number  of  their  pupils  and  in  practice. 

Johannes  von  Oppolzer  (1S08-1871)  of  Gratzen  in  Bohemia, 
was  from  1841  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  Prague,  where  he  had  completed  hi.s 
entire  education  from  the  gymnasium  up.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he 
was  for  a  long  time  assistant  in  the  clinic  of  the  professor  of  surgery,  Fritz,  and  of 
the  professor  of  medicine  Vincenz  Julius  Krombholz  (1783-1844).  After  a  residence 
of  seven  years  in  Prague,  Oppolzer  received  a  call  to  Leipsic  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  the  new  system  into  Germany.  After  two  j-ears,  however,  he  returned  to 
Austria,  and  in  fact  to  Vienna.  Here  he  founded  in  1861  the  '' Verein  zur  Pflege 
erkrankter  Studirender",  which  in  188(;.  after  an  existence  of  20  years,  had  at  its 
disposal  an  annual  income  of  100,000  marks  —  Oppolzer  wrote  but  little.  His 
"  Vorlesungen  Uber  specielle  Pathologic  und  Therapie"  were  edited,  however,  and 
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publislietl   by  Dr,  Emil  Ritter  von  Stoffellft  frciin  1  lie  year  18C$  onward    —  A 
more  fertile  outhor  iu    his   department   ia   Oppolieer's  Ron    Theodore   iborii    IM 

Doctor    «if   Nf*'clit'im^      M    popular   aStrononiicAl    wrUt^'  Ami    prot'tMvnr    mT   ti>.lnirk«mitf 

Vienna. 

ir  Oj»|*t»liit*i    wrote*  no  imlependeut  wuiks  iuia|jtcHl  U*  tlmtcl    liie 
dencies  of  the  school  to  whieb  be  belougoil,  on  the  other  band,  he  dti|>plji 
to  the  latter  probably  the  most  subHtuntial  aid  by  (iroving  in  his  timer 
ciinieai  and  practicul  usefulness  by  his  own  labors.     This  perhaps, 
more  readily  accomplished  because  Oppolzer,  from  all  accounts,  [los 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  born  physician  and  pr 
tloncr     By   means  of  this  gift,  be  popularized   physical  and   j^ 
local  diagnosis,  as  well  as  local   therapeutics,  at   the  sickbed  ot 
without  himself  opening  any  new  therapeutic  paths  which  might  lm4 
sustained  him  in  his  task.     Ho  was  particularly  admin»d  for  his  ^•abjcvlii 
"•anap-diaguoses '  (ScbneikliagnoaerO.     What  difficulties  at  first   lay  in 
way  of  the  introduction  of  physical  diagtjosis  may   ite  judgi^d  from 
fact  that,  as  late  as  1845,  Kriiger- Hansen  still  argued  against  the  mf*tbo 
that  a  lady  woukl  hesitate  to  expose  her  bosom  to  any  youthful  J^m^i 
apius,  who  probably  did  not  bear  the  best  reputation,  and  that  be  only 
suHcred  from  impaired  bearing  could  regard  the  stethoscope  as  particnhiij 
necessary,  wiiile,  on  the  other  hand,  deaf  physicians,  who  were  still  jjr 
tising.  could  not  use  the  instrument  at  alL     Such  objections  continued 
be  presented  as  late  even  as  the  beginning  of  the  lifties.     lu  return, 
method  was  also  undoubtedly  cultivated  so  one-sidedly  that  Hipp 

^diagnosis  was  almost  entirely  thrust  aside  and  nnnained  in  tb«^  h 
fven  down  to  the  present  day.  That  the  jujpulanzation  of  phy 
in  the  labors  of  the  physician  is,  however,  an  actual,  practical  gain,  thon^ 
not  »ucb  an  immeasurable  advantage  as  wjis  fondly  imagined  tn 
of  the  greatest  enthusiasm  fcir  the  new  method,  has  been  ii 
demonstrated,  Amt  the  merit  of  having  accomplished  this  popularixiiLid 
belongs  in  an  essential  degree  to  Oppolzer.  He  likewise  liegan  to  n^U 
therapeutic-s  to  its  rights,  and  thus  became  the  father  of  the  yoonj 
Vienna  School",  the  chief  organs  of  which  are  the  **Wiener  meciic.  I*r 
and  -Die  medic.  Eundschau*',  under  the  contn>l  of  Pr<if.  Job.  Schu 
(l>orn  1835),  of  Groszkamsza,  and  K.  Bettelheim.  The  clintc4il  tnsti 
of  the  latter  physicians  has  become  the  general  policlinic.  i>[>iKilz 
sncceetleii  in  IsTl'  by  Heinrich  von  Bamberger  (1822-1888;  Lebrbu 
Krankhciten  des   llencens,   1857  ;     Die  Krankheitcn  de«  chyhjiKx*! 

|gy8tenia),  who  was  sticceeded  in  turn  by  Hermann  Nuthnagel     Haa 
was  a  popil,  and  tor  a  long  time  an  assistant  of  Op{K)l%er  mid   ttu<n  i 
feasor  In  Wiinibui;g,  whence  he  was  called  to  Vienna. 

Along  with  Oppolzer,  Ferdinand   Bitter  von  Hebra  (lSHi-ls8 
Briinn  in  Moravia,  was  an  important  agent  in  opening  new  and  pifrn 
routes  in  procticOf  or  rather  in  the  thera]>eutios  of  the  dl«ian»  of  I 
skin,  a  branch  of  sciouee   in   which   he    worked   a  camplete  reTotiitl 
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Hebra  was  as  independent  an  investigator  as  a  physician,  and  his  services 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  which  the 
Vienna  school  or  any  of  its  members  has  rendered  to  medicine,  though  it 
v?as  he  again  who  supplied  notable  support  to  the  nihilism  of  the  Vienna 
or  Skodaic  system  of  therapeutics.  For,  in  opposition  to  all  i)recedents, 
he  acted  with  a  positiveness  almost  reckless,  a  course,  however,  which  he 
could  justl}'  pursue  in  his  specialty  in  opposition  to  the  numerous  absur- 
dities of  an  earlier  age,  and  one  which  he  was  likewise  able  to  follow  out 
with  great  success. 

Hebra  studied  in  Vienna  and  graduated  there  in  1841.  He  was  then  appointed 
assistant  to  Skoda,  and  received  charge  of  the  division  for  patients  suflering  with  the 
itch.  In  1842,  having  previously  held  very  popular  courses  of  private  instiuction,  he 
obtained  permission  to  lecture.  There  was  tiien  created  for  him  a  special  section  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  over  which  he  presided  as  professor  from  the  year  1849.  His 
clinic  became  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  University,  a  result  due  not  only  to  the 
novelty  of  his  views,  but  also  to  his  style  of  lecturing,  which  was  quite  free  from  the 
€X  cathedra  tone  and  was  mingled  with  humor,  occasionally  of  a  caustic  nature. 
His  chief  works  are  the  "Acute  Exantheme  und  Hautkrankheiten '',  forming  the  3d 
volume  of  Virchow's  " Pathologic"  (now  appearing  in  its  2d  edition);  the  "Atlas  der 
Haatkrankheiten '*,  from  original  cases  by  Prof,  von  Barensprung  in  Berlin  and  Prof. 
Hebra  in  Vienna.  Text  by  Prof.  Hebra.  (1867);  "Aufsatze  iiber  Kratze",  1842; 
Herpes  tonsurans,  norwegische  Kratze  etc.  —  Hebra's  chief  work  is  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  in  it  alone,  among  the  works  of  the  new  Vienna  school,  some  attention 
is  also  paid  to  the  history  of  individual  diseases  of  the  skin.  —  Hebra  educated 
numerous  pupils  most  of  whom,  however,  for  a  long  time  left  literary  reputation  to 
htm  alone.  Recently,  however,  the  professors,  Dr.  Isidor  Neumann  (Lehrbuch  der 
Hautkrankheiten,  2d  edition,  1875,  with  wood-cuts  after  excellent  drawings  by  Dr.  C. 
Heitzmann,  now  in  New  York),  and  Dr.  Heinrich  Auspitz  (1835-1886),  Director  of 
the  Policlinic,  wiio  recently  published  a  "System  der  Hautkrankheiten**  differi;ig 
from  that  of  Hebra,  have  distinguished  themselves  as  authors.  Hebra's  most  eminent 
pupil,  however,  is  Prof  Moritz  Kaposi  (properly  Kohn),  his  sonin-law,  and  an 
associate  in  the  preparation  of  his  chief  work.  Other  pupils  are  Gustav  Wertheim, 
Pick  in  Prague  and  Lang  in  Innsbruck. 

Hebra  divided  diseases  of  the  skin  according  to  the  following  artiOcial 
system  (1845): 

1.  Diseases  occasioned  by  congestion  of  the  skin;  Hyperajmia*  cutanea*. 
2,  Diseases  due  to  ansemia  of  the  skin;  Anaemia?  cutanea*.  3.  Diseases  due  to 
morbid  secretion  of  the  cutaneous  glands;  Anomaliae  secretionum  glandularum 
cutanearum.  4.  Lesions  due  to  the  products  of  inflammation  and  to  exudations ; 
Exudationes.  5.  Lesions  due  to  transudations  of  blood :  Ha*morrhagia»  cutaneae. 
f>.  Diseases  of  the  skin  originating  in  an  increase  of  its  mass;  Hypertrophia*. 
7.  Lesions  of  the  skin  due  to  a  decrease  in  its  mass;  Atrophia*.  8.  Diseases  occa- 
sioned by  benign  new  formations;  Neoplasmata.  9.  Diseases  of  the  skin  originating 
in  malignant  new  formations;  Pseudoplasmata.  10.  Ulcerations  of  the  skin; 
Ulceraliones.  11.  Nervous  diseases  of  the  skin;  (Anaesthesia*  and  Hyperajsthcsia?) 
Neuroses.     12.  Animal  and  vegetable  parasites  of  the  skin;  Parasita. 

Hebra,  as  we  see,  selected  pathological  anatom}'  as  the  foundation 
of  his  system.  —  Eczema  is  regarded  as  the  most  frequent  kind  of  skin- 
disease,  and  its  fundamental  forms  are  papules  and  vesicles.     He  considers 
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ttiig«  08  well  as  the  great  majority  of  all  diseases  of  tbe  skto,  a  laenl  i 
Vet,  in  spite  of  Ub  prinelpk'  of  reganiiDg  dis«^iises  of  Uie  skin  ad  local 
troubles.  Hi^bru  t)oi'»  Dot  one-sidedly  entirely*  exeladc  a  oooatltiitiooid 
'  foundiitioii  for  tluni.  In  this  emphasis  laid  u[>oii  the  local  natate  €iiwimf 
diseases  of  the  »kin,  pnrticiilariy  those  of  a  non-febrile  uatore.  lies,  h/om- 
ever^  a  chief  characteristic  ot  He  bra,  iiiasmtich  as  he  cumbttie«l  thi*rvii 
the  principle  i  here  (Vei|Uen My  correct)  of  simple  hical  irf-ntoii'oL 
tin]b^ished  from  the  general  treatment  of  skin  diseases  which  liad 
almost  excbisively  before  his  \\ii\\  In  connexion  with  tbis  aimpi 
treatment,  attentiun  was  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  cose,  and  thus  UDdifahlt 
ediy  many  successes.  Ihciugh  not  always  radical  ones,  wer*^  attainetL 
this  way  llebra  became  tlie  author  of  many  cxccjllent  tnctbodK  of 
meDt  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  pupil  of  Skoda,  be  was  among  ili€ 
pions  lif  the  nihilistic  therapeiitit's  nf  the  \'icnna  schcKiL  indneuttal  c:liieiy~ 
in  his  owu  specialty,  but  abr»  secondarily  upon  the  whole  sdenct*  of 
peutioi.  Like  Skoda  too^  he  instituted  unmeroua  obsen'atioiis  in  wtiii 
mere  pretence  of  treatment  was  pursued,  by  which  it  waj*  v^  J 

many  U^sions  j;et  well  of  themselves,  a  conclusion  which   ha<i  tiy 

even  as  n'gards  diseases  of  the  skin^  by  the  most  irnfiortant  and  the  ' 
physicians  of  an  earlier  day,  though  without  exfn'rimentnl  piDof< 
Another  of  Hebra's  merits  wa»  his  acce|»tance  of  the  itch-mite  as  ibe  caa 
of  the  itch,  a  doctrine  in  which  be  unre8er\cdly  followed  Wichmanji, 
tojiching  that  the  eruptions  of  the  itch  are,  for  the  most  part^  »aiMa 
4^rnplions  is  nut  «o  well  establisbed.  On  the  other  hand,  Hcbni's  ikjch 
of  the  so-called  recession  of  eru|itions,  to  the  elfcct  that  I  he  disjipfieariacT 
of  external  eruptions  is  due  to  their  jugulation  by  some  inf4*rnal  diMUJC 
but  not  that  the  latter  is  the  result  of  this  disappearance,  has  been  profca 
by  eacperience  In  syphilis  Hebra  again  called  in  the  aid  of  that  alma 
tuterdlcted  drug,  meR'ury,  a  course  in  which  be  was  f.k]lM«..i?  Iw  ti.t» 
f^imous  syphilographer  of  the  new  Vienna  school, 

Carl  Li  nwi<;  Siomt  mj,  Ritter  von  Ilanor  (ISlo-ir^sil  ditni  m  f*iuti 
of   SchUssbnrti  in  Transylvania,  author  of   the    '*  Kinreibungscur   M 
Hyphilis'*  (185G), 

St^mnti'l  thr^  i»Qti  of  n  miniKtcr,  It  nUo  nf  interest  in  an  hi»toHeiil  pciini  of  * 
ai  the  fmt  rVute^tHUt  profi^Aior  of  inarlerti  timeta  (t»iuc4^  lH4ih  tii  Auittrta,  a  refolt  I 
which  the  successful  trGalmt«Tit  of  the  sucial  diernAe  in  tht*  highest  rii^l^n  pn 
fimitribiifpd  more  limn  r<?ltgiou9»  ioleraiion.     Fie  won  h  repulHtiun  ub  one  of  i 
churnpion<<  of  inierniitioniit   hyj^it^ne   (iu  the  pUi^uc,  chDlern  etc  I   and  (lik«' 
UM  a  Mpri^titlv  writer  on  bnihiit^  rr^Mort^  in  \\\%  book  of  uav^lg. 

Syphilis  he   classified   (a  classification    likely  to  occasioti  morp 
barrassment  in  its  application  to  the  diaj^nosis  and  immediate  treatiovil 
of  any  given  C4ise,  than  the  precise  division  itself)  into     LA  gouocrhii^ 
f^roup,  or  s{M?cific,  contagious,  local,  venereal  catarrh  ;    2.  itn>up  of  cm 
tagiouB,  venereal  ulcers,  without  resulting  gene.ra)  c*t>utagiati.     Both  Ui«^ 
classes  are  purely  local  trtiubles,  and  therefore  to  be  also  tiimiisd  locull.^ 
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3.  Group  of  infectious,  syphilitic  forms  of  disease,  to  be  treated  with  mer- 
cury after  the  accomplishment  of  infection.     4.  Pseudosyphilis. 

Joii.  VON  Waller  (1811-1880)  in  Prague 
made  himself  well-known  as  a  experimental  syphilographer.     He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  inoculate  syphilitic  pus  upon  the  healthy  for  prophylactic  purposes  —  certainly  a 
bad  beginning. 

Jos.  Hermann, 
another  syphilographer  of  Vienna,  is  a  fanatical  opponent^  of  the  mercurial  treat- 
ment (Die  Behandlung  der  Syphilis  ohne  Merkur,  2d  edition,  Vienna,  1857,  and  other 
works).     lie  desired  even  to  have  the  use  of  mercury  prohibited  by  law. 

Fr.  W.  Lorinser 
was  likewise  an  anti-mercurialist.     Another  Viennese, 

Albert  Julius  Carl  Michaelis, 
in  his  compendium  of  the  theory  of  syphilis  advocated  a  more  eclectic  treatment. 

Hermann  Zeissl  (1817-1884;  Lehrbuch  and  Compendium  der 
Syphilis) 

shows  himself  in  his  works  a  gifted  and  thorough  investigator  of  the  theory  and 
literature  of  syphilis. 

JoH.  Karl  Froksch  (born  1839)  in  Vienna, 
an  anti-mercurialist  in  therapeutics,  is  the  author  of  numerous  bitter  critiques. 

The  nihilistic  tendency  in  therapeutics  was  carried  to  excess  by 

Jos.  Hamernjk,  professor  in  Prague, 
then  a  practising  physician  in  that  city  and  a  frequent  and  active  cultivator  of  the 
subject  of  physical  diagnosis  (Carditis  als  Ursache  von  Klappei^insufficienz,  1843; 
physiological  and  pathological  investigations  on  the  mechanism  by  which  the  venous 
and  arterial  valves  of  the  heart  are  closed,  and  b}^  which  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are 
produced,  and  similar  researches  on  the  appearances  in  the  arteries  and  veins  etc., 
1847;  Das  Herz  und  seine  Bewegung,  1858;  Grundziige  der  Physiologic  und  Patho- 
logie  des  Herzbeutels,  1864,  etc.).  He  based  his  nihilism  upon  the  maxim,  that,  as 
we  have  no  precise  knowledge  concerning  the  advantages  of  drugs,  and  especially  on 
those  of  bloodletting,  we  should  follow  the  rule  of  doing  no  harm  by  unsafe  treatment. 
The  opposition  of  Hamernjk  and  Dietl  to  bloodletting  recalls  that  of  the  followers  of 
Erasistratus  —  all  an  old  story  ! 

Anton  Jaksch,  Ritter  von  Wartenhorst  (born  1810),  professor  in 
Prague,  and  Joseph  von  Halla  (181G-1887)  a  clinician  of  the  same  place 
and  a  pupil  of  Skoda  and  Rokitansky,  also  belonged  to  this  school.  Its 
most  extreme  representative,  however,  must  undoubtedly  be  considered 

Jos.  Dietl  (1804-1878),  of  Podbuj  in  Galicia, 
who  graduated  in  1829,  was  from  183.3  assistant  to  the  chair  of  mineralogy  and 
Zoology  in  Vienna,  became  in  1841  '*Primararzt"  to  the  Wiedener  Hospital,  was  from 
1848  to  1851  its  Director,  then  a  professor  in  Cracow  and  burgomaster  of  the  same 
place  until  1874.  and  from  1869  a  member  of  the  "  Herrenhaus".  He  wrote  in  favor 
of  absolute  inactivity,  trust  in  God,  particularly  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  ('*Der 
Aderlassin  der  Lungenentziindung.  Klinisch  und  physiologisch  bearbeitet",  Vienna, 
1848;  *'Anatomische  Klinik  (!)  der  Gehirnkrankheiten  ",   1840),  and  supported  his 

I .  The  antagonism  between  the  mercurial ists  and  anti-mercurlalists  was  moderated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  preparations  of  iodine  by  William  Wallace,  a  physician  of 
Dublin,  in  1835. 
61 
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/  HAtiitici  (of  750  cftdeft  of  paeimioiiui  trMli»4  vitli<us  lihfiiiig^  €S,  bImiII 
per  ceot  ,  di^.  And  tW««  from  compUcftUoiiJi).     Tliit  d(Krlrtf9#  In  it*  ds^^  mwmmi% 
genuine  ftr^rtn  of  ptf^M  nnd  ront,  made  tu  suthor  ili<*  mctft  tAll;94  abcnit  nrMV^"    '  "- 
■cbooL  Mtid  woD  for  bttn  in  tbe  future  the  imfmrtiince  oi mn  exponrni  of  tia  t*> 
In  particular  Dietl  tmnght  ai  rejzards  reneseclion   ibat  it  vma   mev^r  Ittdu 
(itiecimuiiitt    and,   indecfd,  was  onlr  injuriout.   A  ftlaieneAt  frbirk    InltmSm 
|.«xcJaat«^encAi  coutd   not   ctaim  tl^neral  acce}iinttce.     Arcordtr  _  -:  ,    it  m^ifi 

yfj  *'b*c»iuiie  il  favors  ibe  forniotioTi  and  exiennoo  of  ibe  l-  t  o»,  fcnVr 

>in%Mitnf:  and  ibe  exbHustioo  of  the  {Mkhr^nt,  ioereaf^eif  lbi>  blMKl-crRsiA,  rot ' 
IIni  fonnaiion   of  fibrinonis  coa^ilationB   to   tbe  bcart  mod   fttmM.  w^tmmU^  u 
«ioialt»nei3uti  ori|cin  of  otb^r  emidAtive  procc»ft«»,  and  tbus  incrrane*  the  wnr 
m  doctrine,  whicb,  sob^r  as  it  ^oimdn,  wai  jet  entirely  Tbrori-tieaL  —  Dirti  «m#  *  *i*^» 
fanatical  panet^jriiit  of  learning  and  dcorner  <*f  tbe  ireaiin«>tit  af  srodem  tivra,     **l^ 
|b«»  9am  of  bis  knowledjce  fiiiiiit  tbe  pbjsieian  br  jodfred.  in  tbe  fibjoli^taa  ««  •hmiA 
||irize  the  natitralinr.   nut  tbe  empiric  and   biw  aucc^sjl     Ai  iunje  ma  thrr«  aim 
l^bjriiicianx.  no  Ions:  tbere  are  no  scienli6c  pbTBiciana  .....*.  hot  tbs 
ivoid   tb*'  ftctetiltfic  physician      Of  course  tbe  ^cienlific  plivfirjafi  lata  i 
apon  tbe  treatment;  in  f«cipncc  alotie  be  §eeks  bis  po»er.     Xoltire  otiir 
To  thin  maxim  we  must  eltn^E  tbeti,  when  we  biive  difco^ered  a  priB^'ijktr  t»f  ti 
itibordinate  (o  tbe  oame '\  a  fopbialicaU  sublitDatt'd  &beptict9Qi,  ao  tMa^^^fmlrd  < 
forlunnteljr  ei  er}-  hour  of  practice  Fbow»  it«  ab^urdiir. 

Tbe  niliilistii;  doctriru*s  of  tbe  followpn*  of  tbe  Vlennjt  6irbot4f  Ik 
fiirlbcT  they  spread  rn>ni  their  place  of  origin,  thir  mcirv  tbity  mct^mmd  m 
acceptance  ami  rcpiiUition.  Indccfi,  so  far  was  thifi  lbt«  wise,  tb«t  ftiri 
longtime  here  nnd  then.*  in  the  empire  the  queslinn  as  to  the  trvstmcst 
of  any  g\\en  disease  was  met  with  an  iDcredulous  or  ironical  sfam^  of  lk» 
dboultJerH,  or  with  the  atatiding  pre3cri|>tion  :  **R.  —  A  little  bitter  tUtooorl 
*  watur  mixed  with  considenihle  common  water,  sweeteiietl  and  f«irtitS4Hj  laliii 
8>Tiip**.  Yet  these  dticlrines  had,  doubtless,  the  adv.nnrnge,  whtt 
attached  to  skepticistn  its  sueh  —  they  opened  the  wjty  for  the  ITi^ 
the  onc-»idedness  and  recklessness  with  which  the  whole  pa^  of  nadic 
wa«  opposed^  and  which  now  denied  to  that  past,  na  it  \^' 
service,  as  the  French  school  had  already  denied  to  it  a i 
leal  atjd  diagnostic  knowledge,  can  be  in  no  way  sopported,  and 
the  long  run  prove  nothing  but  injuriou8.  From  this  sprang  m 
the  altn*ist  ahttolute  neglect  by  the  new  \  lenna  school  (Iletira 
excepted)  of  all  historical  study  of  the  Individual  hraocht-a,  as  well 
mcilictne  in  general     For  this  school,  in  ccmlnist  In  t'  *^  *' 

osopliy  of  nature,  of  natural   histiiry  and  even  of  botn 
liarly  ciiaractcnz**d  by  the  fact  that  it  has  produced  do  in 
torieal  work,  but  in  this  department  allows  itself  to  be  repii- 
homa'0))ath.      Thus  it  hafipened  that    (granting    even    tUe    pt 
doubts  in  the  successful  ac-tion  of  drugs)  the  old  liippocratic  striK 
hygiene,  wliich  had  been  aUo  cultivaUHl  by  the  old  Vienna  !tf'>t--i   r., 
no  ai<]  of  the  slightest  importanee  fn>ni  the  new.     We  sav 
neglect  of  the  humane  side  of  the  medical  profe^- 
the  so-callerl    *'cxact,  objective,    unimaginative,    c:.- 
and  now  exclusively  dominating  hospital  practice,  whose  Jnlluetice  (in  f^ 


d 
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trast  to  that  of  private  practice)  through  the  new  school  now  occupies  the 
foreground,  as  it  did  at  an  earlier  period  in  France  —  this  humane  side,  I 
say,  could  not  and  did  not  readily  find  any  considerable  promotion  and 
cultivation. 

In  spite  of  the  incredulity  -which  prevailed  in  this  school  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  drugs,  an  incredality  originating^  in  the  French  school  and 
due  partly  also  to  the  ill  success  of  all  medication  as  demonstrated  in  the  time  of  the 
cholera,  there  yet  sprung  from  its  fold  a  famous  pharmacologist, 

Karl  Damian,  Ritter  von  Schroff  (born  1802)  of  Kratzau  in  Bohemia, 
a  country  f^m  which  the  most  numerous,  and  most  important  physicians 
of  the  new  Vienna  school  took  their  origin. 

SchrofT  studied  in  Graz  until  1825,  when  he  went  to  Prague  and,  like  Oppolzer, 
became  the  assistant  of  Krombholz.  For  a  lung  time  he  also  managed  here  the 
insane  asylum,  and  then  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  18H0  Schroff  went 
to  Olmutz  as  a  professor,  officiated  here,  like  the  original  founder  of  the  new  Vienna 
school,  as  cholera  physician  in  1832,  removed  to  Vienna  in  1835  to  assume  the 
position  of  a  professor,  and  from  this  place  in  the  following  year  made  scientific 
tours  to  the  chief  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  not  until  1849  that  he  received  the 
chair  of  pharmacology  and  a  pharmacological  laboratory.  His  chief  works  are: 
**  Lehrbuch  der  Phiirmakognosie",  1853  ;  "  Lehrbuch  der  Pharmakologie",  1856. 

Schroff  proved  numerous  drugs,  particularly  the  poisons  proper  or 
alkaloids.  Like  Wepfer,  Harder  and  Brunner  in  the  17th  century,  he  in- 
vestigated experimentally  the  action  of  drugs,  or  their  most  active  con- 
stituents, upon  animals,  and,  as  William  Alexander  and  Hahnemann  had 
done  at  an  earlier  period,  upon  healthy  men  also.  Besides  Schroff  Sr., 
professor  Wenj^pl  Bernatzik  (Handbuch  der  allgem.  und  spec.  Arzneiverord- 
nungslehre,  1876)  and  Dr.  C.  von  Schroff  Jr.,  who  in  1876  succeeded  Clar 
in  Graz,  should  be  noticed  as  pharmacologists. 

An  opponent  of  all  theoretic  tendencies,  and  especially  of  the  humoral 
doctrine  of  erases,  appeared  within  the  school  itself  in  the  person  of 

Jos  Engel  (born  1816)  of  Vienna,  who  originally,  like  R.  Gruby, 
Franz  Ragsky  (died  1875),  Florian  Heller  (1813-1871)  and  others,  had 
been  a  follower  of  this  school. 

Engel  studied  in  Vienna,  and  after  his  graduation  in  1839  became  an  assistant 
to  his  teacher  Rokitansky  and  conducted  a  course  of  lectures  on  pathological 
histology.  From  Zurich  (where  in  1844  he  relieved  Henle  and  his  earlier  assistant 
Kolliker  of  Zurich)  and  Prajrue  (where  in  1849  he  taught  pathologicnl  anatomy  in 
the  university)  he  returned  in  1854  to  Vienna  and  took  a  position  in  the  Josephinum, 
in  which  until  its  closure  two  years  ago  (1874),  he  taught  pathological  and  topo- 
graphical anatomy.  Engel  is  a  very  fruitful  writer.  His  chief  works  are:  **Ent- 
wicklung  einer  patholog.-nnatom.  Propadeutik  ",  1845;  "Das  Knochengeriiste  des 
menschlichen  Antlitzes",  1850;  Untersuchungen  iibcr  Schadelformen ",  1851; 
**  Darstellungen  der  Leichenerscheinnngen  und  df^ren  Bedeutung",  1855;  "  Speciolle 
pathologische  Anatomic",  1856;  "Compendium  der  topographischen  Anatomic", 
1860,  etc. 

Engel  ever  strove  to  render  pathological  anatomy  a  practical  science, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Rokitausky's  pupils. 
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The  fotlowirjit  (thy^iciana  should   nlso  be   mentioned    among    tbe    |^fW<')r^] 

anafonnifiU  of  roptmiiion  :  Th.  Helm,  as  earJji'  as  ! 84 ?*-lB51  provisory  Lti 

Genemi   nospitol  at  Vir-onn,  ami  permarif'nl  Director  of  the  same  itt.- 

11^55  10  l»t;9,  wbrre  he  succeeded  Haiudl  i  L^5l-1855!,  and  wag  htmself  aacc 

J,   Hofinann.       Helm    wrote   a   "  Muuographie    der   Puerperalkraukbeilcr 

A«  Bieciadeeki,  professor  in  Cracow  and  suhBcquentlj  Protomedtcoa   io    1 

(Bcitrajie  zur  phr^iol.  oud  pathol,  Anatomie  der  flaat ;  Ueber  Tuber'     ' 

Blutkoajttjlis;    Untersuchungt?n   au8  deni    patholanut,    Inalifiit    in    Kj 

Jul.  Max  Klob,  rKtw  profeufior  hi  ihe    *  Rudolfuspitale*  fPaihoL  Anatoi 

lichen  Sexunlorgaoe,   lH6i;    Pathol. -niml.    Siudien    uber   da^    Wesen  j_ 

processes.   IHfJT,  etc  » ;  d.   Dlauhy,   professor   of  pathological   ariaiomj    tti 

Th     WisJocki   (Compendium   der  pniholotr.   Anatomie,    185:1);    Hich.  Hrscfa 

18HU,  RokitafiAky^A  hiiccessor  m  Vienna  in  1875  (Ccimpcndiurti  der  sH^eti 

speciellen  patholo};iscketi  Anatomie,  ISj4,  etc).     The  iatter  ph^^sician  r^ndf 

service  tu  cranioloiry  and  pathological  blsioto|Q%  and  eMablisbcd  the  liri^t  i 

of  Kpecimen^  in  the  latter  depiirtment  founded  in  V^'eitna. 

If  the    uumbc?r  of  Hokitansky's  pupils   am!  dtsciplets  who  emula 
and   followed  their  teacher  in  the  scieDlific   and  liti'rary  department/ 
-relatively  siniill.  the  reverse  was  the  ense  with  respeet  to  Skoda,      N'a  ( 
trine  in  iveent  days  has  found  so  uiuny  devotees  as  that  of  pbyi^icaJ  iiii| 
nosis.     Thus  many  ampl ideations  of  Skoda's  original  doctriD^d,  jmd 
adaptation§  of  tlic  suioe  to  a  more  refined  acoustics,  have  bt*  i  .tln^ 

biit  the  pniieiples  had  been  given  In*  the  master,  once  for  all    i  lu 

able,     I'seful,  for  the  most  part,  as  weru  such  labors  ;j^  le,  Ihify  havi!j 
been  partly  antl  in  spite  of  themselves  very  prejudicial  to  private  | 
by  the   onesidinl  intere:?l    in  a  special    tendency  which  they   cuolinij 
aroused  and  kept  awake,  a  tendency  to  whtch^  as  we  have  seen,  Sk<l 
the  impulse.     For  they  diverted  the  aeameo  and  reflection  of  phj 
from  thera|ieutics  more  than   had  been  done  alremly  by  Skmla,  anAl 
]>rornoted  the  belief  that  the  most  capable  practical  physidan  was  lie  wk^ 


nitMie  the  most  •'exact"  diagnoses.     If  the  maxim  of  Baglivi   '    •*- 
pealed  to  with  some  justice),  that  he  treats  well  who  diagnoatu 
is  true  as  a  whole,  yet  its  application  appears  at  once  false  when,  le  \w 
of  the  diagnosis^  the  second  retpiisite  of  the  physician  is  l^IUht  forguti 
or  neglected.     Thid,  as  we  know,  was  long  the  ea»e  in  private  pnHrtii 
every whet*e.      Here  tlie  doctrines  of  general    ti  u*?*  espc^ 

■most  useful  and  elective  of  all,  conttnut;  lo  be    i  ie  almo&l  _ 

and  this  to  a  degree  such  as  has  scarcely  over  hti^n  the  case  in  any 
of  the  past  history  of  (Jermnn  medicine.     In  the    ' 
changes  too,  the  patient  and  the  fundamental  priur  , 
lating  to  the  entire  organism  and  etiology  in  its  widest  M*a^,  priacij 
rhich  must  be  the  main  object  to  the  pnictlcal  physician  in  fi 

jfpatient.  were  neglected  almost  more  than  in  the  French  seho<> 
of  this  system. 

No  medical  specialljr  in  Germany  pince  the  hrginning  of  the   ■ 
poinl  10  fto  many  clev**r  work:^  iV»eVide*  nnmerou*  tn^nftlalionft; 
ingenioas  experiments,  as  thai  of  phytical  diaguoKti,  particularly  the  ^iigsiitl  > 


'\H 


an 
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thoracic  diseases.  Many  of  these  experiments,  however,  were  not  at  all  applicable 
to  the  relations  of  th6  body,  yet  they  prove  in  themselves  that  professional  thou^rht 
gravitated  for  a  very  lonj;  period  to  diagnosis.  Besides  the  chief  work  of  Skoda 
already  mentioned  and  that  of  L.  A.  Siebert  (1805-1855),  professor  in  Jena,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  only  a  few  works  and  writers,  who  either  incident- 
ally, or  in  treatises  and  special  works,  discussed  or  enriched  physical  diagnosis,  and 
who  either  proceeded  directly  from  the  Vienna  school  or  were  connected  with  it. 
Ed.  Mayer,  "Die  Percussion  des  Unterleibes",  1839;  Franz  Zehetmayer,  subsequently 
professor  in  Lemberjr,  **  Grundzuce  der  PercuFsion  und  Auscultation  in  ihrer  An- 
wendung  auf  die  Diagnostik  der  Brustfell-  und  Lungenkrankheiten,  als  Leitfaden  zum 
Selbstunterricht  fur  Aerzte  dargestellt",  1842;  C.  D.  Leichsenring,  "Die  physikal. 
Exploration  der  Brusthohle",  1843,  2d  edition  1853;  3d  edition  by  Joh.  Oppolzer 
1854;  by  the  same  author  "  Die  Herzkrankheiten.  Leitfaden  zum  Selbstunterricht 
Tilr  Aerzte",  1845;  Moritz  Korner  (1820-1876)  of  Kratzau  in  Bohemia,  professor  of 
special  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  Graz,  discussed  special  branches  of  physical 
diagnosis  in  some  journal  articles ;  C.  Canstatt,  who  wrote  on  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  physical  examination  of  the  thoracic  organs  (in  Latin),  1844;  Eugen  Kolisko 
(1811-1884),  Primarzt,  "  Ueber  amphorischen  Wiederhall  und  Metallklang  in  der 
Brusthohle",  osterr.  Jahrb.,  1844,  etc.  ;  Gustav  von  Gaal,  "Physikal.  Diagnostik  und 
deren  Anwendung  in  der  Medicin,  Chirurgie.  Oculistik,  Otiatrik  und  Geburtshilfe, 
enthaltend  etc.,  nebst  Anhang  liber  die  mikroscopisch-chemisch-pathologische 
Untersuchung  von  Dr.  Joh.  Flor.  Heller",  2d  edition,  1849;  Dr.  Georg  Weber, 
practitioner  in  Kiel,  "Theorie  und  Metliodik  der  physikalischen  L^ntersuchungs- 
methode  bei  den  Erankheiten  der  Athmungs-  und  Kreislaufsorgane",  1849;  "Percus- 
sion und  Auscultation  des  Herzens  im  gesunden  und  krankhaften  Zustande,  nebst 
tabell.  Uebersicht  der  Herz-  und  Lungenleiden,  in  diagnostischer  und  pathologisch- 
anatomischer  Beziehung  nach  Skoda  und  Rokitansky,  mit  einem  Anhange  liber  die 
Behandlung  derselbeu,  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Liberal  Giinsburg",  18*5;  F.  H.  Miihl- 
baiier  "Die  Lehre  von  der  Percussion  und  Auscultation,  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der 
pathol.  Anatomic  der  Brustorgane  fiir  den  praktischen  Arzt  zusammengestellt", 
1847;  Rapp,  "Beitrage  zur  Diagnostik",  1849;  J.  Fr.  Conradi,  cow  practising  at 
WOllstein  in  Rheinhesse,  "Ueber  die  Lage  und  Grosse  der  Brustorgane,  der  Leber 
und  Milz  beim  gesunden  Manne  und  ihre  Bestimmung  durch  die  Percussion,  prses. 
Jul.  Vogel  inGiessen",  1848;  Dr.  J.  F.  H.  Albers  (1806-1867)  professor  in  Bonn, 
"  Die  Erkenntniss  der  Krankheiten  der  Brustorgane  aus  physikalischen  Zeichen,  oder 
Aascultation,  Percussion  und  Spirometrie.  Nach  Herbert  Davies'  Vorlesungen  und 
eigenen  Beobachtungen  bearbeitet",  1850;  J.  Gutbrod  (died  18J''6),  a  physician  in 
Stuttgart,  who  originated  the  theory  of  recoil  in  explanation  of  the  impulse  of  the 
heart,  a  theory  adopted  by  Skoda  but  now  abandoned;  H.  Locher  (died  1873),  a 
practising  physician  and  subsequently  a  professor  in  Zurich,  "  Die  Erkenntniss  der 
Lungenkt-ankheiten  vermittelst  der  Percussion  und  Auscultation.  Ein  Lehrbuch, 
bearbeitet  fur  Studirende  und  prakt.  Aerzte",  l^oA.  "Somewhat  more  attractive 
perhaps  in  externals  and  more  elepant  in  form;  the  crust  somewhat  harder,  the 
crumb  a  little  whiter,  with  less  bran  and  only  a  shade  less  oppressive  in  the  stomach" 
(see  Preface),  a  work  ingeniously  written  and  distinguished  by  hiptorical  remarks. 
By-the  same  author,  "Zur  Lehre  vom  Ilerzen",  1860;  Dr.  Fr.  Wiihelm  Theile 
(1801-1879)  of  Buttstiidt  near  Weimar,  in  1827  a  professor  in  Jena.  1831-1853  pro- 
fessor in  the  newly  erected  university  of  Bern,  which  latter  position  he  resijined  in 
the  year  last  mentioned  to  become  medical  counsellor  and  a  practising  physician  in 
Weimar  (Die  physikalische  rntersuchungsmerhode  oder  Anwendunc  der  Inspection, 
Palpation,  Mensuration,  Succussion,  Percussion,  Auscultation  und  auscultatorischen 
Percussion  im   gesunden   und  kranken  Zustande.     Nach   Barth  und    Henri    Roger 
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Tr<iii6  pratique  d'  auscultatioD  suivi  d*  un  Precis  de  percuwion,  4.  Au^|^«  |H5|* 
H.  M  Hughes'  Practice  etc.,  1855):  F.  Guijsb«r|£,  'Klinik"  etc.   IH5^5;    H.  1^«aW 
gar  MH22-lH*(Hi,  born   near  Pragup*  Or^poher's  asBibUnt  in  li<50,  prote^^oT  h>  W.- 
huTji  IH5I  and  in  Vienrm  1872,  "  Herxkrankheiten '\  186^,  etc, ;  Alois  Gei^c^ 
IHH7)  of  Wnrzburg,  iirofewor  of  hygiene  and  of  the  policlinic  in  ihni  citt\  tp^r  *.  i 
known  ng  n  hyiEieniat  iind  for  a  pneumatic  nppnrAtuB  (Schopfriid^i^bliiw^,  htdnalM  I 
bellows?),   "  Beilmjje   7.ur  pby^iknli^'heti  DiN^nostik   mit  l>esi>r:derer   Ri    - 
Form  and  Bewf^uniC  der  Brust",  IS55;   Louia  Traube  (l^l^lJ?'"t>  i.  (itofe«> 
where  he  populari/.t'd   pbjiiical  dia^no»i8   and   caliivjited   ej^pcrlmeciint    pn 
*' Zu^ammenban^  der  Herz    und  XitTenkrankbeiien  *V  I85ti,  etc.;   l>r    M    Sc  r  * 
(1823-1885),  chief  pbynicifin  and   prcifessor  nf  the  theory  of  otO'dicitti^   in  ibr  laii 
'Mosepbe-Academie".  and  subnequentty  In  the  Unircr^tly, '*Anleilnti|e  zut  |ihji>l» 
liieben  Krankenuntergnchunig  und  Dia|£ROAtik'\  etc.«  IB37 ;  M   A.  Wiitiricli.  firoln 
in  Ivrlau^en,  *'Ein)eituTi^  zur  Durst^llung  der  Kmnkheiten  der  R>fptr«tioii 
l?^54,   the  best  work   after  Scodas  book;   Dr.  Etigen  Seitz   profei.*c»r  in  Gi« 
Fr    Ziim miner  {died   18.MM,    "Die   Auscultation    iind   PercuF^ion  drr   IleF 
organe".  with  numeroim  diRtieitatiniiR  under  Jtis  pres^idency  by  P^eriitli, 
Drescber,    H.  Sleinhauaer,  Conrad,  Dtkore,  K.  Ileyer.  C  Schmidt,   K    SrhnfTt 
Salzer  and  orhers;   Dr.  E   Flarlesd  (1820-1862,  son  of  the  famous  tbcQto4|ian 
Ilnrleit^  —  l773-lH;i4  —  in  Jena  and   Bonti»  author  of  a  *' Lehrbocli  der  plj 
Analomie*'.  lH5i»),   "Tabellcn  zur  Auscultation  nod   Percussion";     Kiirl  Clirifi 
Adolph  Jacob  Gerhard  (bom  1833)  of  Speier,  formerly  profewor  in    Wllrxbors  ••^ 
now  Frerich*R  successor  in  Berlin,  "  Ijehrbuch  der  AuMCuItntion  und  l^#m4«ii^»  M 
bestMiderer  Benicksichtigun^  der  Inspection.  Qt  ta^iimg  und  Me^»untc  der  Brnji  i 
des  L'nterleibes  zu  diagnostiFcben  Zwecken  ",  lbC6;  Dr.  0.  Lcichaenriiin  in  CtA 
*'  Phy.^ikalipclnliMirnoptische   Bemerkungen    zti    W.   v,    Lu^chka'^^    T.ugi*  drr    B*^ 
Orcnne  dea  M^nsehen",  P.  Gutimann,  "  Lehrbuch  der  klin.  UnterauchttnietitiHhcj 
fur  die  Bru<;t-  und  rnterieibsurpine".  2d  edition,  1^74;  witli  numerotia  journal^ 
articles  by   Bamberger,  F.  Betz  in  Heilbronn  (editor  of  the  "Memornbilien  "  cflT 
Bartek  I'^ll    1878)  professor  in  Kiel;   Adalbert  von  Ducheck  (l824-lKrj>    ^-- 
most  popular  of  physicians  and  a  professor  in  Vienna,  succeeded  by  No( ' 
Jena;  and  numerous  others,    Ihichek  aa  early  att  iHftO  repro»ih*d  tli. 
of  the   new   Vienna  achool  with  confiinnir  themselves    to   iht'  inv*^ 
products  of  disease,  instead  of  tnvestt;;atiD|f  it?  orijsin-     Nothnairel  twu  ifi  I^^l 
hi«   inaugural   addresfl,   attacked  the  specialism   which  the  new  Vienna  tc^fWtJ 
called  into  existence,  and  emphasi/ed  once  m(»re  practice  and  it»  dt  nuindu  as  a  Hi^ 
dttty  of  liie  physician  —  a  thing  which  ibe  new  Vienna  school,  with  Skocfp   ^••"1 "»' 
at  the  bead,   fairly  shuddered  at,     'One  tUinjE  can  never  be  learned,  ^ 
(student*  of  medicine)  must  themselves  bring  with  them  ob  ihetr  btti  rt 
their  future  ciillinj:.     All  knowletJue  Hitains  it«>  elhiciil  value  and  itg  truf 
only  by  the  humtine  sense  in  which  it  is  employed.     Only  a  ^uod  m«n, 
physician.     All  jour  knowli-dite  and   ability  receives  the  *^i amp  of 
only  by  the  spirit  of  true  humanity  in  which  it  is  employed.     WiH 
and  the  scientific  education,  the  t;dui:iitJon  of  the  f«*elin)iiiji  and  the  in 
parallel.     Vou  know  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  clinic  to  trach  ttiir  lan<*r. 
joar  futnre  itistructor,  I  hold  it  my  duty  at  the  com  men  cement  of  our  rtiiairoai 
lo  at  least  point  out  this  qnestion,  which  \  look  npon  as  on«  of  the  wrightieftT 
ance  for  all  profeiaionrd  treatment/*     These  mailma  should  lik#wi»« 


1.  Lnsclika  il«iO-l875)  of  Constance  was  professor  of  auat^imy  in  1  > 
dl3<rovi*rer  of  the  coccyiEeal  glftfid  \t\  man  etc  Ue  wrote  *'niv 
Mcu!*clien  111  Hirer  Litg©*',  185T,  wltli  ntimcious  othitr  work^ 
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by  those  professors,  who  for  colossal  fees  bestow  their  care  upon  the  wealthy,  but 
**  utilize"  the  poor  as  **  material"  and  "  objects"  in  their  clinics.  —  The  preat  com- 
pilation of  Dr.  Paul  Nieraeyer  entitled  "  Handbuch  der  theoretinchen  und  kliniKchen 
Percussion  und  Auscultation  vora  historifchen  und  kritischen  Standpunkte", 
1870,  may  be  re$carded  in  a  certain  degree  as  a  summing-up  of  the  department  of 
percussion  and  auscultation.  Niemeyer  (born  18H2)  is  the  brother  of  Felix  Ton 
Niemeyer  (1820-1872),  the  popular  clinician  and  practitioner  of  Tiibiiigen,  whoFe 
famous  "  Lehrbuch  der  Patholojtie  und  Therapie" —  recently  thoroughly  revised  and 
edited  by  E.  Seitz,  who  lectured  from  it  and  therefore  knew  it  perfectly  — spoke  in 
behalf  of  therapeutics  at  a  time  when  the  Nihilists  of  Vienna  still  gave  the  tone  to 
medicine.  After  being  translated  into  the  chief  languages  of  Europe,  it  was  also 
published  in  Arabic  by  Selira  Bey,  physician  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

The  new  Vienna  school  as  early  as  1848  attained  the  summit  of  its 
greatness,  and  maintained  its  original  tendency  only  until  the  sixties, 
though  its  founders  and  their  immediate  pupils  occupied  the  chief  pro- 
fessorial chairs  still  longer.  Its  successor,  the  "Young  Vienna  School", 
enlarged  still  further  the  field  of  specialties  and  emphasized  more  the 
department  of  therapeutics,  but  it  created  no  new  system  proper  or  new 
field  of  investigation,  as  e.  g.  Koch  in  Berlin  has  done. 

It  is  singular  that  within  the  new  Vienna  school,  in  contrast  to  the 
school  of  natural  history,  no  work  on  the  general  subject  of  pathology  and 
therapeutics  was  written  by  any  of  its  chiefs,  unless  we  consider  the  pub- 
lished lectures  of  Oppolzer  such  a  work.  This  very  fact  is  an  open  ex- 
pression ot  its  tendency  to  specialism. 

Besides  the  two  chief  branches  of  pathological  anatomy  and  physical 
diagnosis,  still  other  specialties  were  cultivated  or  created  by  the  new 
Vienna  school.     , 

Up  to  the  present  time  microscopic  anatomy  has  not  occupied  in  Vienna  that 
important  position,  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  German}'.  In  addition  to  Roki- 
tansky,  it  was  chiefly  developed  by 

Carl  Wedl  (born  1815)  of  Vienna, 
from  183!5  professor  of  histology,  who  cultivated  particular!}'  the  depairrment  of 
pathology  (Grundziige  der  pathologischen  Histologic,  lHo4;  Atlas  der  patliologischen 
Histologic;  Beitnige  zur  Pathologie  der  Blutgefiisse;  Pathologic  der  Zahne  mit 
besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Anatomic  und  Phys'ologie,  1870,  etc.).  Damian 
von  Lambl  and  S.  Strieker  (Studien  aus  dem  Institute  fiir  experimentelle  Pathologie 
in  Wien,  1870;  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Geweben  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere, 
2  vols.  1872)  have  also  devoted  attention  to  microfcopic  anatomy. 

An  indigenous  specialty  proceeding  from  the  new  Vienna  school  is  that  of 
Laryngoscopy  or  Laryngo-therapeuiics,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  application  of 
the  investigations  and  researches  of  Linton  and  Garcia  in  the  hands  of 

JoHANN  Nepomuk  Czermak  (bom  1828,  died  of  diabetes  1873)  of 
Prague, 

professor  in  Gratz,  Cracow,  Pesth,  and  finally  a  private  savant  in  Loipsic.  His 
work  was  entitled  "  Der  Kehlkopfspiegel  und  seine  Verwerthung  fllr  PliAsiologie  und 
Medicin",  1860.  Czermak  also  cultivated  Rhinoscopy.  ContemporHntously  with 
Czermak  the  laryngoscope  was  adapted  to  practical  purposes  by 
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Lddwig  TffRCK  (1810-1868), 

profe»80r  in  Viiinrm,  who  published  **  PrivklUche  Anleitting  xiir  f^sryiifriMCtp^'*' 
1860;  "KUnik  Her  Krnnkheit^n  des  Keblknpfs  und  der  l*urift%hre**  etc  ,  I^Sfi;  AiIm 
»ur  Kliiiik  der  Kehlkopfkranklieiten,  Tafelri  voi»  Dr  A.  Elfinger  ynd  Dr.  d  U^ 
rnann,  IH66.     Their  footsteps  wf»re  foJlowed  by 

Dr  Friedricli  Semeleder  in  his  work  "  Die  Ljiryn^soitcopie  und  ilire  Vrrw^tlutt 
fur  die  iif/Altche  Prttxis'\   lH6r{,  and  profesiiors  Joh.  ^-  '  it   skilfiil  ta/ric*^ 

sufgeon  {  Elntft* ni IT r}|£  vou    fvehlk(i)ir>4i>niypeti   ohnt)   vo:  rkie    Trscbeo4l)•ll^ 

ISSO,  vtcJ.  St(>rk  and  von  Sclirotter.  the  ImUer  a  fuvoritt'  pu^iil  uf  SkodA^ 

Ufidoubtt'dly  tho  moat  fivmouA  and  tmporintii  ^peeiftliv  of  th«?  new  Vit*tiii«  iiHioal 
however.  U  that  of  (^pltthalniftloj^y.  It  i»  sullicieot  to  merely  mefition  the  naiiMa  il 
.the  repretietiiauves  of  ihis  branch  to  render  it  ck»ar  what  a  height  tli«  Utt«r 
[lined  io  V'lennik.  At  the  head  ithgutd  be  named  Anton  von  Ho«as  1 17SII-1K&6] 
•'finfkirchen,  **  a  leader  of  the  r«^actionary  movemenr',  whose  *'  fffltufbttcb  drr  IJ 
etiftchen  und  praktiachen  Au^enhoilkuiido  *',  Vienna,  1830,  eontaiDs  also  mo  ahn< 
history  of  thijs  branch.  No  les>$  important  wqs  Beer's  pupil  and  sohmf 
Ja>rep  (17!^4^18Th,  liiftcr  von  Jaxttlial.  of  Klrclib»>fi!  in  VVnriemberg 
performed  the  extraction  of  csitaract  ihroutih  a  Hup  in  the  upper  ^^ifttiittii  of  tlir 
cornea,  discovered  the  contat£iouMne.<;ii  of  bleitorrhnal  ophthaituta  4  KKtl  j,  pnicitvc 
the  inoculation  of  ;:onorrba.'ai  pus  in  panuus,  removed  the  eJ^eof  the  lid  ta  eiitro|ii< 
»tG,  His  elder  broihor  Carl,  as  well  as  his  son  blduard,  tamoua  an  ma  ofkhlhaJi 
ifcopittl  (particularly  in  the  investi^alion  of  the  uprif^ht  imape  and  iti  rrfrni 
ophthalmoscopy,  which  latter  he  created)  and  as  a  hrilliani  operator,  lik«wlt4*  <!i|H 
t:reat  reputntion  as  oenlt^ts.  The  latter,  who,  in  spi<e  of  all  the  fame  »c^ttir«e4 
h\»  immortal  ■  Ailaa'*,  had  been  for  2iJ  yearit  \U  only  an  extraordinary  prof« 
ophthalmulopy.  one  3 ear  before  his  dealh  received  ihe  appointnR*iit  of  Drdinary  pro- 
Siior  of  thix  liranulh  He  published  ''Stnar  und  StaaroptL'ratiotien'\  "OphtJiiitmit^f^ 
eber  Atlas**,  and  jrave  to  the  professsicm  "  Jajrcr's  Tenl-Type  "  and  "Juger**  OjpftlJiaJi 
flcope**.  Job.  Nepomuk  Fischer  (178T-lt<47>  in  Prajzne.  Ferdtn*ind  Aril  tbom  W 
be^ideK  his  excellent  handbook  in  three  volumes  "Die  Kraokheiten  dri  A 
prakttsche  Af^rste**,  is  best  known  as  us^oeiaie  editor  of  the  "Arehiv  ftir  A 
kumie",  published  in  coigunction  with  the  iireat  Dutch  phyaiolo^iu  aed  a| 
mologiit  Dondi-rs,  and  the  famous  Albrecht  von  Grafe  (l827-lH70y,  rtit  oJT 
turely   by   death.     K.  St^^llwaij  vnn    Carion.    author  of  **  Die   *>i  loipff 

naturwissensciiafrlichen  Sundpunkle''   and   "  Lehrbnch  der  prm  \T:t;r-ihr)l- 

ktiude"       Prof    Jos.   Pilz   in   Pra^av  ;    Horner  von    Artha  of  the  antnr 
Becker  (born  182.^)  in  UeidelberjE,  a  scion  of  the  Vienna  school  il.inftenki 
Pathol  anat  Atlas  der  Aniconkrankheiteu  etc  .  Ho.  j :  Leber  in  06Uiofeii,  L.  Maai 
in  Vienna,  Fiichs  in  Pmjsue,  von  Reuss  in  Vienna  etc* 

Th«  se'ni-««rii5icHl  lipecialty  of  f)»'iitistry*  also  found  iti  Vienna  an  hnooir^d 
at  a  period  when  it  was  scarcely  taucht   in  other  an 
cuUivatorfc  were  Oi!   I^irabelll  (born  17H7),   prufesKor   1 
had  private  schools  of  their  own, 

Th»*  tat4*r  upt^oialry  of  Otolujfy  likewise  had  within  IW  Vi4»naa  ^rTioal  taat 
famous  reprr>%entatives,  particularly  recently  in  Jojief  Gruber  and  A-  Pt.  Iiurr 

the  discoverer  of  ihe  m^calli^d  '   PoHtzi^r's  method  *  ol  forcing:  air  itilo  1..    „,.>,id 
tubes  durinic  ihe  action  of  swallowinfc. 


evir0r«r^ 


!•   The  earHe««t  diMttal  clinic  iti  Ge.mmny  was  itstablbhed  by  Prof.  K* 
lRH3t  Iti  the  year  IHa,*!,    As  the  manifest  rcatiU  of  thu  reforrtv^*' 
which  be^an  hi  America,  dental  hiHtitultonii  connected  with 
l>een  already  eNtatdiAlitnl  in  Ikniin.  llafle  at\d  Munich,  and  li  -..i 
la  planned  even  iu  Vienna. 
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Hydrotherapeutics  too  i.<t  taujrht  in  Vienna,  and  Andr.  Pleniger  (Physiologie  des 
Wasserheilverfahrens,  1863)  and  Wilhelm  Winternitz  are  especialij  eminent  in  this 
-department 

Electrotherapeutics  is  represented  bv  Prof.  M.  Benedikt,  who,  however,  has 
recentl}*^  devoted  his  attention  to  abstract  questions  of  natural  philosophy,  reducing 
the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  dislike  under  laws,  as  mentioned  above.  Other  electro- 
therapeutists  are  Friedrich  Fieber  ( 1836-1883)  of  Prague,  privatdocent  and  Primararzt, 
•who  likewise  lectured  on  the  therapeutics  of  inhalation ;  Franz  Chvosteck  (1834- 
1884),  Professor  extraordinary  and  Chief  Staff-physician  ;  Professor  Dr.  M.  Rosenthal 
and  others. 

Psychiatry  is  represented  by  Ernsi  von  Feuchtersleben  (1806-1849),  M.  Leides- 
dorf,  Th.  Meynert,  the  latter  a  professor  in  Zurich  and  founder  of  a  clinic  for 
diseases  of  the  cerebrum.  State-medicine,  by  Prof.  J.  Dominik  Hauschka.  The 
Diseases  of  Children  have  received  excellent  study  at  the  hands  of  L.  von  Mauthner 
(Kinderdiatetik,  1853);  Leopold  Politzer  (1815-1888),  from  1850  conductor  of  the 
first  institution  for  sick  children,  founder,  together  with  Schaller  and  Mayer,  of  the 
•'Jahrbuch  der  Kinderheilkunde",  and  at  an  earlier  period  Schaller's  assistant; 
Alois  Bednar  (Lehrbuch  der  Kinderheilkunde) ;  Joseph  Kaulich  (1830-1886),  pro- 
fessor of  the  diseases  of  children  and  of  medicine  in  Prague;  Hermann  Wiederhofer 
•in  Vienna;  Job.  Steiner  (died  1876),  professor  in  Prague  (Compendium  der  Kinder- 
heilkunde); the  ingenious,  but  unfortunate — he  died  of  epilepsy  —  Gottfried  Ritter 
von  Rittershain  (1823-1883)  in  Prague;  L.  Fleischmann  (1840-1878)  in  Vienna,  who 
belonged  to  the  Young  Vienna  School;  Hiittenbrenner,  A.  Monti  and  others. 

Physiological  and  pathological  chemistry  has  its  representatives  in  Florian 
Heller,  F.  C.  Schneider,  Vincenz  Kletzinsky  (1826-1882)  of  Guttenbrunn  in  Lower 
Austria,  Rochleder  (died  1872)  and  Ludwig  Jr.  The  anatomist  of  the  Vienna  school 
is  the  classic  author  in  his  department,  Joseph  Hyrtl  (born  1811),  of  Kis-Marton  in 
Hungary,  the  17th  edition  of  whose  "Lehrbuch"  appeared  in  1884.  He  also  wrote 
"DasArabische  und  Hebriiische  in  der  Medicin",  1879,  and  "Onomatologiaanatomica", 
1880.  In  Prague  anatomy  was  represented  by  Karl  von  Patruban  (181H-1880),  who 
was  likewise  active  as  a  surgeon.  The  physiologist  of  the  Vienna  school  is  Ernest 
Wilhelm,  Ritter  von  Briicke  (born  1811))  of  Berlin,  who  in  1879  was  the  first  Protestant 
to  attain  the  Rectorate  in  Vienna.  At  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  a  professor  in 
Konigsberg.     His  chief  works  relate  to  the  physiology  of  the  eye  and  the  voice. 

Experimental  pathology  is  represented  by  Prof.  S.  Strieker  and  Hans  Kundrat, 
and 

Hygiene,  quite  recently  by  Prof.  J.  Nowuck. 

Leopold  Wittelshofor  (1818-1888),  the  founder  of  the  first  German  weekly  medical 
journal,  the  "Wiener  med.  Wochenschrift ",  and  one  of  the  most  talented  conductors 
of  such  organs,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  journalist  of  the  "  New  Vienna 
School".  In  the  "Young  Vienna  School"  his  place  is  taken  by  Joh.  Schnitzler 
(born  1835  in  Gross-Kanisza)  and  Wilh.  Schlesinger  (born  1839),  the  former  Editor- 
in-chief  of  the  "Wiener  med.  Presse"  and  now  of  the  "Internationalen  Rundschau", 
the  latter  of  the  "Wiener  med.  Blatter';  Karl  Bettelheim  (Medic. -chirurg.  Rund- 
schau) and  others. 

In  spite  of  some  variations  from  the  new  Vienna  school  (which,  in- 
deed, laid  claim  to  the  character  of  a  natural  scientific  school),  as  regards 
manner  and  ideas  the  schools  of  physiological  and  rational  medicine, 
which  partly  preceded  and  were  partly  contemporaneous  with  it,  as  well 
as  natural  scientific  or  exact  medicine  (now  first  properly  so  called),  may 
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be  oc^uotefl  among  Uh  offt»Uoou.     The  Latter  sj^t^io,  however,  abosll  U 
Bgartled  nitber  as  a  develupiaeot  of  the  Vie»oa  school,  inaftmucli  m  i& 
^ebief  repres<?ntative8  were  either  educated  in  Vienna  or  received  fi 
lapaUe  frorD  the  school  in  that  cHj. 

Among  the  champions  of  the  German 


a)    PbYSIOLOOICAL    5fET>ICT!«E 

'  —  a  title  which  Broussais«  as  we  know,  nas  the  first  to  ciaitn 

tem  —  apiieared  in  his  own  '*Archi%'  fiir  jihysiologisehe  IleiTli 

1B42  onward^  the  eminent  Marburg  surgeon,  surgical  anatomtAl  utukopa^ 

tmtor,    W.    Roser    (1817-1888)    of    Stuttgart,    1B41-51    a    prtviiUtoeefll  ti 

f Tubingen,  and  from  1851   professor  of  eurger^'  in  3!arb«r2  .    W,  Cri'     * 

(1817-1868)  and  Karl  Reinbold  August  Wuoderlicli 

Wunderlich  1 1>*I5-1877).  the  snn  of  an   OlM*r»mlfiin.i 
aeqaenily  lived  m  medical  counsellor  m   Liidwi^sburfr    t^     ^  >    > 

1 19^7.     CaiitinuinjE  his  edticntion  in  other  German  nr 

'appoinred  in  1^41  N^dtfiiant  to  the  medical  clinic  in   i 
exiraordinAry  prcfeBsor  in  pt&ce  of  the  clinician  Uermnnn.  ami  in   l^fl  rv 
poiition  of  ordinary  profvesor  in  the  8amr>  clinic.     From  1^50  oni»atd  Ue  < 
flimiUr  position  in  fyeipsic,  where  he  succeeded  Oppolier.     He  died  of  caticrf 
retroperiionr'fil  leliindf.     Wunderlich  was  fatnoua  tot  the  geneml  exceUet»te « 
chftracter*  which  was  exempt  from  excessive  Belfeeteein,  intrtune  and  Injt  far  |^i 
and  continued  benevolent,  just,  mild  and  truly  noble.     Besides  hi»  ' 
lioned  below,  he  wrote  "Wien  und  Paris***  IMI  ;  '  Ge^chrchle  der 
"GrmMirih*   der   specif llpn  Paiholo^iie   und  Therapie",    liS5S,    and    '  Ver»«rh 
patholojiifphen   PhysTologie  des   Blute8'\    1^14.     Hif   Bucceisor   in    Lripaic 
Warner,  author,  in  conjunction  wtih  riile,  of  a  ireatifie  on  general  patbr*la^. 

These  champions  fortnulated  *'thn  demand  that  we  must  break  i 
ftrom  the  current  ideas  and   guin  a  refined   foundalicm  fur  cxperleiieD 
meauA  of  a  different  method,  and  one  associated  with  pbysiolog\\ 
attat*k  was  directed  against  the  antiquated  views  of  the  Uerman  ^ymf 
atologists  and  Idealists,  and  partieubirly  against    the    school  of 
historv  which   reposed  in  the  most  absolute  domination  .  .      aiid  a  slnfli 
powerful  thrust,  the  unconcealed  ejcpression  of  the  word  .  .  ,  mttsl 
to  complete  the  passage  from  the  old  to  the  new  rra,"     **Tbc  d 
the  organism,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  doctrine  of  IIS^ 
physiology.     Physiology  therefore,  in  its  strict  sense,  must  iodude  all  vit 
phenomena.     That  from  a  certain  porliou  of  these  phenomena,  U>  wll  tbo^^ 
called  morbid,  a  sf^ecinl  science  bas  been  formed,  is  ail  artificial,  but  ^fl 
practical  division''.     (Wunderlicli.)  H 

Physiological  medicine  also  deparkn!  from  the  Vienna  ic^liool  la  Iht 
fact  that  it  ilid  not.  like  the  latter*  f>ccupy  itself  exclusively  willi  pitt- 
ologicai  anatotny  and  dlajznosis.  but  also  utilised  physiolnfrr  tn  oa 
pathology. 

Wunderlich'*   "  Handbnch  der   Patholotiie  und  Thernpit^' 
one  of  the  be^t  of  our  modern  text-bookn,  and  in  pafticnUr  it  •- 
iina  tufEoi^nt  attention  to  the  hiatoncal  element  of  individual  diae 
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the  fact  that  it  leaves  to  thcni)^  iind  the  ordinary  senses,  that  is  to  the  Hippocratic 
methods  of  investigation,  their  just  rigtrts  Unfortunately  it  has  not  recently 
appeared  in  a  new  edition,  in  which  the  wreck  of  its  symptwtitolQgy  etc.  might  have 
been  avoided.  The  general  conceptions  of  organism,  health,  disease  ant!  ^convales- 
cence were  developed  as  follows:  "The  idea  of  sickness  presupposes  the  idea  of 
organism.  Each  organism  is  a  system  of  individualities,  of  organs.  Its  essence, 
however,  is  more  sharply  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  organism,  than  in  its 
existence.  ...  Its  essence  consists  in  a  perpetual  change,  as  well  in  its  relations 
to  the  outer  world,  as  in  its  own  internal  relations.  The  sum-total  of  the  processes  in 
and  upon  the  organism  we  call  its  life.  Many  of  these  processes  correspond  more 
or  less  completely  to  the  other  processes  of  nature  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
physical  (mechanical)  and  chegaical.  In  apparently  similar  conditions  certain 
actions,  e.  g.  endosmosis,  do  not  occur  in  the  organism.  .  .  .  The  organism  does  not 
form  the  so-called  organic-chemical  combinations:  it  is  only  when  occasion  is  given 
in  it  that  these  are  formed.  .  .  .  Besides  mechanical  and  chemical  processes,  which 
too  undoubtedly  differ  essentially  from  those  in  the  retort  in  accordance  with  their 
cause,  Wunderlich  distinguishes  the  "vital  processes  in  a  more  limited  sense",  over 
which  "  the  nervous  system  "  presides.  — "  Health  is  that  condition  in  which  the 
internal  processes  of  the  organism  take  place  and  succeed  each  other  in  a  quiet, 
precise,  uniform  way,  so  as  to  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  idea  of  the 
organism,  and  to  furnish  the  greatest  guarantee  for  its  continuance"  —  a  pure  ab- 
straction, which  appears  no  more  physiological  than  the  well-known  definitions  of 
earlier  date.  "  The  constituents  of  the  organism  manifest  abnormal  processes, 
fanctionate  abnormallj',  something  abnormal  takes  place  in  them  ;  this  is  to  be  sick 
in  its  proper  sense."  "There  is  a  difference  between  this  and  the  disease,  which 
properly  only  defined  the  'trivial  consciousness',  in  which  science  always  over- 
looked the  principle   of  this   definition We  can   say  in   a  certain   sen.«e, 

however,  that  there  are  no  diseases  at  all,  only  disturbed  organisms,  s^ck 
individuals,  sick  organs."  If,  however,  one  has  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the 
want  of  scientific  accuracy  in  the  conception,  he  may  employ  the  expression  without 
harm  or  danger.  Wunderlich  rejects  any  vis  medicatrix  naturae.  *'  Convales- 
cence presupposes  that  all  disturbances  of  function  are  adjusted,  organic  dis- 
turbances, which  impair  the  integrity  of  the  tissues,  removed,  lost  portions  of  tissue 
restored  and  the  diseased  products,  incapable  of  use  in  the  latter  way,  carried  off. 
Recovery  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  which  has  its  complete  and  adequate  foun- 
dation in  the  totality  of  the  preceding  relations,  as  the  consequence  of  favorable 
constellations,  and  not  as  the  work  of  a  special  and  active  force  (Naturheilkraft) 
existing  for  this  purpose.*'  Wunderlich  laid  down  as  methods  of  cure  the  directly 
curative  (abortive)  and  the  expectant,  the  latter  of  which  he  considered  valid  so 
much  the  more  frequently,  because  many  diseases  end  favorably  without  treatment, 
indeed  in  spite  of  the  most  preposterous  treatment.  In  opposition  to  the  nihilism  of 
the  new  Vienna  school  he  raises  his  voice  in  the  defence  of  therapeutics  —  he  was  a 
good  theorist  as  well  as  practitioner  —  but  without  specially  emphasizing  the  humane 
side  of  medical  treatment.  "Although  in  almost  all  forms  of  disease  a  number  of 
cases  get  well  without  the  physician,  and  in  many  diseases  numbers  are  lost  in  spite 
of  all  medical  efforts,  there  yet  remains  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  where  an 
intelligent  interference  on  the  part  of  the  physician  is  of  the  most  decided  consequence. 
It  is  too  a  very  limited  conception  of  professional  activity  to  bflieve  thst  its  sole 
object  is  to  restore  health  to  the  sick.  The  shortening  of  suffering,  the  removal  and 
mitigation  of  inconveniences,  the  alleviation  and  rendering  endurable  of  the  con- 
dition, the  protection  from  threatening  dangers,  all  these  are  quite  as  serious  and 
quite  as  worthy  duties  for  professional  exertion",  in  which  undoubtedly  philanthropy 
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ttiu&t  be  liie  ctiief  jsopporl  of  rUe  phvsicijni  —  Rercnllr,  •«  m^  IktiuW;  Wnadrrllt^ 
Im  revivwl  of  the  tUermometry  pmctised  by  Santoro,  Boerltaove«  fie  H«4fn  mi>d«ikfi1 
hfui  Acquired  many  fmirful  ideiiB  in  di>igno»is  nud  profrDOMin,  without  fomi^etf  but^Aac  I 
upon  ibis  ,*ittgle  gy  roploro  a  one-sided  fsystem  of  thenipcmici.  His  work  oo  flu*  n!t§t9  | 
was  fniiUed  '*  Diis  Verbalten  der  Eij^eiiwHrmf  in  Kr»iil%Heiten  "*  rlc,  1M*8. 

Wilhelm  Griesin^er,  boiti  in  Stuiijjarf,  for  four  years  tlf*5<>-IMo4  >  nir«*ct<»  of ik  I 
[ifipdicJil  enn#*j2;<?  At   KAHjir-clAin   ntfur  Cafro.   Presid»*t»t  of  ihe    Kii\ 
IcnUh  And  then  q  professor  in  Zurich  Tnliinjren  ond  Berlin  iffom  )>^' 
infltiontia)   in  lb*?  de%eloj»men!  nf  ali^'nisitir   medicio**  in  Gertminr  »  l*t» 
Hirnipie  der  psychischen   Kr»nkheften.   Ifh  edition.  I87^«»  «itd  tipri 
nervttuK  and  infeetiou«   diKeasett.     Thn   latter  siil^ectH  h«  dbrosr 
*'Hnndhuch". 

W(lh«1m  RoK^r,  tbe  rbird  ASsociat^  in  ih<>*  foundation  of  ihr  a<>Kciol  o^  pbj» 
icaI  medicine,  was  its  represenlnttve  in  ihr  departmtiit  of  (umirj,  And  fkartkni 
in  topo^rmpbiL-ul  and  surjiieal  Anniomy. 

A  [ibase  of  the  Xew  Vienna   or  |H>siti%'e  ftcbotd,  differing  in 
auythittg  but  its  tietinittou  ftx>m  t>by8ialQgicAl  tneflicine,  is  the  so>caJled 

,fj  Rational  Meiiici««e. 

originalL^l  liy  tlio  diniciau   C.  Pfeufcr  (l8U6<]8ti9)  of  Batnbvr^.  fnofi 
in  HeideMierg  and  ultimately  in  Munich,  and  the  Cnmotas  mnti  iio( 
^enntomiai  Fr  (t\  Jac.  Ilenlc  (18<»t»-18S^r>i  of  Fiirlh,  pmfc^sor  Boecettif 
in  Ziirich,  Heidelberg  (1844)   uml   from   1852  in  (tultiDgeti.     TliEs  i 
has  a\9Q  \\eeu  represented  b}*  a  B]>eclal  JourDal.  tlie  ^'Zeltscbrifl  far  rmiii^ 
Delb  Me<licin'\  sinee  1841. 

Wbik*  VVuuderlich  eliiimed  palhiilogy  as  **lhe  pbysialogj*  ofeick 
llfule  declares  this  idea  ijuestioneible,  iind  makes  nc*  disliuiriioii  at  all 
twcen  the  physiology  of  the  healthy  and  the  siek  :    **for  lhi»  phrsJalo^i 
the  healthy  and  of  the  sick  are  not  diflerent,  physiology  and  patboh>gT  \ 
one."     This  ia  established  as  follows  :     **  We  may  call  the  di*sl ruetiuti  i 
house  attacke*)  by  lire  a  tnisfortime  ;  it  is  nevertheless  (ihystcaL     UV 
likawiBie  call  the  expression  of  life  produ^'ed  by  an  injury  a  iriaea««  ; 
theless  it  remains  physic dogical.     From   the  action  of  such  abQurmiJ 
flucnces,  out  uf  whieh  disease  arises,  we  even  learn  to  rec*ogiii£c  the  I 
of  the  healthy  organism/* 

flenlc*.  A  Doctor  af  PhtUisopby.  Law  hiuI  Medicini*.  born  at  Furtli  to  Batir 
sttidird  frt^ni  \H21  in  B<>nn,  Hridclbcr);;  and  Ii4*rhn  under  Jolu  MulUr      Irrifiri 
nui  a  roAmhijr  of  tbn  ''Barschenscbafi".  he  b^^cftme  a  prifaldcK^nt  ia  ^ 
professor  in  Zurich  1^40,  in  Heidi'IbiTg  18-14,  profesior  of  attmtoiQj  in  ^nniziiyv 
^  lian  Ibuch  der  lyntemaiiAcbi'n  Anaioniift,  with  air'Atlas").     }l»  ako  iiro(«  •«■ 
otia  trtfatiat^H  on  anAtomicAl,    pby-:  nat  and    n 

and  in  conjueitnn  with  Kud.  Alb,  1^  inch  \f<]' 

t»i«^r  of  p  und  an  Atomy   lu  Wur^bur^r.   *its  a  rery  ' 

bff  study  <'  »pic  anatamy  in  Germany.    Tb(^  opiihcliuni  >tj 

of  thai  term.  wa.i.  amon^  other  thiD|i;H.  rtamed  and  discoireriKi  by  Benl«. 

The  leader  of   'llational  Medtcioe*'   (Hegel  iBay  b-  -  -  -  S?d 
ifidirDCt  godfather  of  this  scienee),  in  contrast  t*>  the  foii 
Vienna  school,  distinguished  himself  also  by  aii  historical  stmsr, 


A 
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as  his  ^'HaDdbuch  der  rationellen  Pathologic'*,  1846,  exhibits  a  very  good 
historical  sketch  as  its  introduction. 

The  language  too  of  this  school,  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  schools  of  the 
philosophy  of  nature  and  natural  history  which  it  directly  assisted  in  setting  aside, 
iiras  in  the  time  of  its  origin  confident  and  ingeniously  triumphant.  But  in  spite  of 
its  realistic  efforts  it  did  not  forget  philosophic  speculation,  i.  e.  hypothesis.  On  the 
contrary,  it  paid  formal  honors  to  the  latter.  "  However  soberly  we  review  the 
phenomena  of  disease  and  recovery  in  themselves,  the  arbitrary,  therapeutic  assault 
is  inconceivable  without  presupposing  that  in  corresponding  cases  a  curative  method 
and  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  may  have  stood  in  a  definite  causative  relation. 
Now  on  this  ground  it  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that  in  medicine  we  can  ever  stand 
upon  a  purely  empirical  basis.  Through  this  single  conclusion  all  medical  experi- 
ence, in  so  far  as  it  may  be  controlling,  becomes  an  hypothesis.  .  .  .  We  have, 
therefore  to  test  practical  facts,  not  according  to  the  rule  by  which  we  judge  the  nor- 
mal in  the  phenomena  of  the  senses,  but  by  the  rule  according  to  which  we  try 
hypotheses  concerning  the  internal  connexion.  .  .  .  The  true  touchstone  of  such 
hypotheses  is  experiment.  .  .  .  Medicine  has  become  conscious  that  it  has  no 
advantage  of  the  other  experimental  sciences;  that  it  can  take  no  step  forward  which 
has  not  been  first  marked  out  by  an  hypothesis.  The  day  of  the  last  hypothesis  would 
be  likewise  the  day  of  the  last  observation.  .  .  .  From  their  ephemeral  existence 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  we  can  deny  to  hypotheses  any  participation  in  our  know- 
ledge. This  is  never  just.  ...  An  hypothesis  displaced  by  new  facts  dies  an 
honorable  death.  If  it  has  itself  summoned  to  its  trial  the  facts  by  which  it  is  anni- 
hilated, it  deserves  even  a  monument  of  gratitude." 

Such  hypotheses,  however,  are  essentially  nothing  but  theories,  or  rather  a  con- 
cession to  the  demands  of  the  reflecting  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses.  They  are,  therefore,  distinguished  from  the  systematic  thought  of  preceding 
times  only  by  their  transitoriness  and  their  lack  of  comprehension  of  greater  spherep. 

Henle  defines  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  be  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 
Here  two  methods  of  proceeding  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  empirical  and  the 
rational  (theoretic,  physiological).  The  latter  is  likewise  the  method  of  physiology; 
it  is  the  method  of  all  experimental  sciences  and  particularly  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Moreover  the  genuine  scientific  spirit  is  said  to  consist  not  in  ignoring  or  scorning 
philosophy,  but  "  in  the  conscious  and  provisional  renunciation  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  cause  of  things,  because  the  time  of  proof  is  not  yet  past".  "Accordingly  if 
the  collection  of  experiences  is  the  chief  thing,  yet  hypotheses  must  form  a  balance 
to  its  instabilit}'."  "The  means  of  advancing  from  the  observation  of  the  individual 
and  the  approximate  to  more  comprehensive  conclusions  is  found  in  the  interchang- 
ing method  between  hypothesis  and  experience,  between  asking  and  hearing,  to  which 
the  physical  sciences  owe  their  lustre.  Perfectly  pure  and  unprejudiced  experiences 
are  impossible,  not  only  in  the  department  of  medicine,  but  generally.  To  express  a 
perception  of  the  senses  is  to  separate  the  essential,  as  subject,  from  the  accidental, 
as  predicate,  to  concede  hypothetically  at  least  that  the  subject  could  also  be  con- 
ceived of  without  that  predicate,  or  with  other  predicates."  '*The  causal  connexion 
of  phenomena  is  concluded  from  the  coincidence  of  the  latter  with  definite,  material 
changes.  In  experimenting  we  fix  arbitrarily  the  cause,  so  far  as  possible,  and  by 
observing  the  results  we  assure  ourselves  of  the  correctness  of  our  conclusions.  In  this 
process  the  so-called  localization  of  symptoms,  that  is  the  search  for  the  organ  from 
which  the  symptoms  proceed,  is  aimed  at,  but  in  addition  too,  a  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  pathological  changes,  by  a  comparison  of  the  altered  form  and  composi- 
tion with  the  normal Pathology  owes  its  weightiest  facts  to  the  employ- 
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mcnt  of  the  mieroicope  and  to  ortiCiiDW  chemifitrj/*     Moreover  the  hjpothciib 
vitnl  force  is  aiimtssible,  und  ia  just  &«  good,  or  as  wenkt  rs  thiit  of  electric  attme 
or  of  gmvitiwion. 

I>i8f*ase  it$  "n  deviation  from  the  tiormai.  typical^  i.  e.  beahhj,  process  of  liil 
modiftotttioij  of  health,  a  removal  from  the  relative  tiorni,  The  essence  of  di* 
however,  is:  nn  expression  of  typical  force  under  unwontc^d  conditif»ns/'  Dif«! 
too^  like  life  itaelf.  ia  a  process,  Dii(.'H^e9  are  nnomaties  of  ihin  firoce^*,  Anj  ali 
ation  which  compkftely  aV>ol}><he3  this  jiroce^'iK  occasions  not  diseane,  bnt  death.  Ih 
is  the  cesaation  of  the  interchani^e  of  material.  The  termination  in  h«allb  foll^ 
sponlaneousiy,  or  through  artificial  or  accidental  influences.  The  transition] 
health  endues  leradually  in  most  chronic,  and  in  manj  acute  dtseajwen;  in  olli 
especially  in  acute  cases,  the  sytnptoms  disappear  suddenly.  The  fir?«t  an^^ 
method  In  called  lysia,  the  last  method,  crisis  —  the  latter  term  a  relic  haod^ 
from  the  mythical  beginnings  of  medicine.  If  we  dcjiire  to  preserve  the  i*xpr 
criticiilly  nnd  definitely  for  certain  morbid  f«ym]>tomK.  it  may  be  don^  Uhe  f««  rt 
where  it  holds  excepted)  without  the  active  secondary  signification  which  tb«*  i 
lanji;uaice  has  connected  with  these  words.  A  critical  secretion  in.  in  the  niatn, 
ing  more  than  a  secretion  belonpnic  to  the  stadium  of  tlie  crisis.  ''Tho  )i4»iitf] 
crises,  according  to  Henle,  stands  upon  the  same  footin}£  as  belief  in  the  thvil 
th«  exorcist  had  expelled  n  devil  was  demonistrnted  by  the  foul  odor  left  behiiui( 
the  evil  **piril.  The  ndor  »iaa  a  fncl ;  ibftt  it  could  be  diflTused  in  nu»:i: 
the  devil— was  perfectly  self-evident.'*  The  i«ame  was  the  case  wiUj  i 
«piration.  urino  etc. 

The  earliest  eminent  represaututives  of  French  |>recistion  in  Geniuia 
proper,  whom  we  have  just  eonsitiered,  took  sitJes  in  their  i>wn   way 
with  lively'  enthnsiusin   for  the  new  sciciitilic  system,  withotit.  howet* 
themselves  following  it  exclusively.     Henle,  espeeiallv,  aa  we  have 
even  incliued  to  philosophical  abstractioDS  and  speculmtioDs^  urn)  op 
confessed  that   *'true  science   does   not   consist  in    ignoring   or  dt'SjiiAiii 
philosophy."     He  likewise   leaves    opeu    to    dednetive   ireuinteni  a  do 
which  was  at  first  entirely  cU»ded,  as  the  originally  Justi(lahk%  but  Au 
-exaggerated,  reuetion  against  the  earlier  and  one-sidc<i  synthet' 
tion  of  medicine  now  degenerated  into  the  opposite  extn^me  nf 
anal3*ais.    The  latter  is  the  case  with  oxact  or  natnral-scietitiflc  mcdieti| 
prof^erly   &o  called,   which  dates   fn:>m   the  last  fifty  years,  and  of  wbi^ 
the  last  theoretic  ojfshoot  in  order  of  time  is  found  In  the  celluljir  pfttl 
oiogy  to  be  discussed  hereafter.     The  latter,  under  the  lGJtdenibi|}  of 
ural    scientific   methods,   eharaetertdtlcally    heaps    up   inductive   mi 
without  the  ability,  like  tlie  natural  sciences,  to  nrnin^r  this  mMm  n^ 
deductive  principles,  since  such   principles  have  up  to  the  present  liiw 
lieen  wanting  in  medicine.     From  its  exelusively  realistic  tendencr. 
or  later,  as  the  result  of  all  historical  experience,  it  will^  however,  ava 
the   contrary  current.     Such   seems  to   be  a  roiiulsite   for   the    liL 
development  of  medicine,  as  it  has  shaped   M^.-if  vir,.-,.   tin-  l^ : 
modern  times. 

It  in  ft  striking  and  <»urious,  though  ma 

timni^noii    fivit  hosidf  tlip  \'itnTiiJi    s\  sti-tn  i\\f  !'- 
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1.  System  of  Rademacher 

.was  able  not  only  to  make  its  appearance,  but  even  to  find  followers. 

Paracelsus,  that  great  star,  which  emerged  like  a  comet  from  the  intellectual  hori- 
zon of  the  IHth  century,  its  long  train  reaching  and  sparkling,  as  we  know,  throughout 
the  whole  17th,  while  its  head  and  nucleus  had  long  disappeared,  had  the  fortune  in 
the  19th  century  to  awaken  two  astrologers,  the  one  shrewd,  the  other  credulous,  who 
sought,  each  for  his  own  purposes  and  in  his  own  method,  to  interpret  him  to  the 
phy.sicians  of  his  own  time.  But  the  great  physician  and  thinker  of  the  16th  century, 
who  formed  a  brilliant  picture  within  the  frame  of  the  civilization  of  that  day,  could 
appear  only  as  an  historical  caricature  and  an  anachronism  in  the  19th  century,  with 
ks  realistic  and  advanced  methods,  even  if  transferred  in  his  entirety  to  its  civiliza- 
tion. How  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  when  his  interpreters  elaborated  only 
two  of  his  dogmas,  i.  e.  each  of  them  one!  Yet  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
the  man,  that  from  the  treasures  of  his  mind  two  dogmas  were  important  enough  to 
form  the  basis  of  two  "schools"  in  the  19th  century.  But  this  very  mistake  of  both 
his  interpreters  served  —  and  this  is  the  sole  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  great 
injuries  which  it  inflicted  upon  medicine  —  at  least  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  one 
long  misjudged,  and  to  verify  what  he  declared  to  his  contemporaries:  "Truly  I  shall 
accomplish  more  against  you  after  my  death  than  before." 

One  of  these  Epigoni,  Hahnemann,  we  have  already  considered.  The 
other  was 

JoH.  Gottfried  Rademacher  (1772-1849)  of  Hamm  in  the  county 
Mark,  a  practising  physician  at  Goch  on  the  lower  Rhine,  who  studied 
Paracelsus  kindl}*,  with  honest  sincerity  and  with  a  simple  heart,  w^hile 
Hahnemann  had  falsified  him. 

"Probably  to  the  very  end  of  my  life  I  should,  alas,  have  been  unable  to  attain 
the  power  of  healing  —  having  my  understanding  partially  crippled  by  scholasticism 
—  if  a  c  incurrence  of  circumstances  hud  not  determined  me  to  read  the  works  of 
Paracelsus  with  attention,  and  if  he  had  not  lighted  for  me  a  candle,  which  I  sought 
in  vain  from  other  physicians.  That  1  followed  this  light  is  no  special  merit.  Many 
of  my  colleagues,  in  whose  heads,  as  well  as  in  mine,  there  glimmered  an  obscure 
notion  that  between  the  rude  empiric  and  rational  empiric  systems  of  medicine  there 
must  still  lie  a  third  intelligible  system  of  empiricism,  had  they,  like  me,  been  driven 
by  the  force  of  external  circumstances  to  an  earnest  study  of  the  writings  of  Pairacel- 
8U8,  would  have  trod  the  same  path  and  followed  the  same  light.  I  think  also  that 
ray  assertion  furnishes  evidence  of  an  honorable  feeling,  and  far  more  of  an  humble, 
than  a  boastful  mind.  If  I  were  a  rascal  or  proud  coxcomb,  my  friends,  who  wished 
to  torment  you,  I  should  have  kept  entirely  silent  about  Paracelsus,  and  have  posed 
as  if  everything  that  I  said  to  you  was  my  own  idea  etc."  (See  Wunderlich).  — The 
book  in  which  Radamacher,  after  46  jears  of  practice,  expounded  his  doctrine  in 
more  than  1300  pages,  was  entitled :  "  Rechtfertigung  der  von  den  Gelehrten  miss- 
knnnten  verstandesrechten  Erfahrunjrsheillehre  der  alien  scheidekiinsligen  Goheim- 
arzte  und  treue  Mittheilung  des  Ergebnisses  einer  fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen  Erfahrung 
dieser  Lehre  am  Krankenbette,"  1841,  4th  edition  1852. 

The  teachings  of  Rademacher  were  based  upon  the  precept  of  Para- 
celsus :  "A  natural,  genuine  physician  says  this  is  a  morbus  helleborinus, 
terpenthinus,  not  this  is  phlegraa,  cliorryzza,  catarrhus."  Accordingly 
Rademacher  classifies  diseases  in  accordance  with  the  remedies  which 
experience  proves  curative  in  each.     For  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
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the  ultimate  essence  of  the  diseAse,  its  special  ijoint  of  origin  an 
the  organism,  but  we  learn  by  experience  to  use  and  to  know  the  remedjr 
which  has  accompliBhed  the  cnre^  and  we  should  name  the  disease  altft 
this  remedy,     tlow  experience  is  acquired  the  followiug  historj*  will  Uadi. 

A  woman  suffered  from  chranic  %'^otiiiting  and  fintklljr  from  paia  in  ibe  nMo 
especiolly  in  the  neighborhot^d   of  die  ctecum,  mid  neither  H«doni«cli^r,    n<jr 
oth«*r  phygJcian,  whs  «ble  to  get  al  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.     '"  Wei^jhinjET  cYrryil 
weir*  it  was  a  primnry  afleciion  of  the  liver,  trunsferred  b,v  sjmpAthy  fo  tfc 
Ie8tine«.     Rademficber.  however,  *' wii«   quite  at  iht*  end   of  his   expericnco" 
remembered  (bat  Stahl  recommended  the  seed  of  St.  Msrj's  thiMle  U^istea 
Mftriit)  as  "curative  in  tboe€  diorucic  inflate mationa,  which   fir«   sjf^ucmtrd 
bilious  fevers*'*     Now  Stnbl's  experience  ran  diiferentt^r  from  HndeinacberX  for  ' 
hud  used  the  «eed  of  Sl  Mary*s  thistle  In  dl«ieat(€9  of  the  liver,  and  tmd  i 
FympatbRtie  di^eaFes  of  the  cbest.  which   nre,  n^  we  know,  not  nir«  itj  the 
hotter  than  w*iih  other  rpruediea.     Hertce,  thoujfhl  1,  it  h  prohnhle  !h»t  iKi» 
Si.  Mary's  thistle  nets  favorably  tipon  the  hver  und  not  npon  the  kmgg.'*      Hit 
was  corrpcL,  for  it  wa.s  useful  not  only  in  the  case  meniionod,  but  tikewif<>  in  atm 
uteriiie  dinch»iP|?e«,  epislasis,  ischias,  associuted  with  primary  (roubWs  of  the 
spleen,  and  once  tdso  in  jutin«iiee.    It  waa  now  recopnixed  as  a  **general  chi*«t'i 
Mid  Rademacher  gave  it  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  obtained  by  boiling  15-30  i 
of  the  seed  of  St.  Mory's  thistle  in  4B0  ^ronimes  of  wnter  over  an  open    lire  wn'tl 
reduced  to  240  grftmmea, 

According  to  the  teaeliings  of  Radernaeber  there  are  tbretr   aalv« 
reraedit^s  :  cubie-iiitre,  copper  and  iron,  and  accorcUngly  also  three  priii 
diseases  r>f  the  body   in  general,  whose  essence  and  seat  are  ot>l    Ittioi 
but  which  must  be  called  eubic-nitre  disease,  copper  disease  and   iron  dl 
ease,  dince,  fu  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  themselves  unknown, 
are  certainly  cured  by  these  remedies.     They  arc  especially  the  basis  < 
epidemic  diseases  — sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  atwajSv  i 
the  way,  first  recognized  by  the  previous  efficacy  of  th©  universal  rtmt 
—  but  interchangeably,  so  that  e  g.  in  one  epidemic  disease,  ofi« 
same   disease   of  the   brain  may    be  at   one   epoch  a  copper  tli 
another  an  iron  disease.     We  should  also  continually  make  olbrr  lair 
^ligations  until  the   remedy  is  found.     If,  however,  the  patient  di<»,  th 
physician  has  probably  not  hail  time  or  skill  enough  to  discover  the  wii 
reel  remedy. 

The  three  primary  diseases,  cubie-nitre,  copper  and  in>n  dim-ase^  (Iv 
the  most  part  do  not  remain  purely  such,  but  almi>Bt  always  throw  an  orpui 
into  a  condition  of  sympathy,  and  thus  it.  restdts  that  an  iron  diseaae  c  p 
may  express  itself  under  the  form  of  consumption,  mania  a  pi.>tu  tftc,,  wKW 
a  copper  disease  may  appear  as  worms,  paralysis,  Jaundice  etc  Besides 
,  ij  ^   diseases  and   universal   i  there   are  disea-  :»tn< 

'  il  icated  bv  the  elllcacy  of  ■  i  tiedies^  and  roam;  _  'hnu 

selves  as  primary  arga»*diseases  or  as  sympatheUe  orgaii*tn>titi|4^  Tbr 
latter,  however,  may  in  turn  be  translnrmed  int'O  pritniirv  fjrgaii*dlaesMi. 
Again  there  an*  four  g^rcat  gmups  :  abdominal  diseases  and  eorresfKMMQB 
abdominal  remedies ;    heail  diacasot   witli  the  |neeesanry  head   mmedie 


iki^ 


ddii^^i 
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Xihest  diseases  and  chest  remedies ;  diseases  of  external  organs,  e.  g.  the 
«kin,  with  the  appropriate  external  or  skin  remedies,  among  which  belongs 
cinchona,  since  intermittent  fever  is  a  sympathetic  skin-disease.  For  each 
Yiscus  again  there  is  a  special  remedy,  as  for  instance  liver,  spleen,  kidney, 
pancreas,  lung,  heart,  brain  remedies  etc.,  etc. 

The  followers  of  this  doctrine,  who  modlBed  it  in  some  points,  were  some  of  them 
verj  capable  observers.  Amon^  them  were  C.  Kissel  at  Westerbarg  in  Nassau 
(Handbuch  der  naturwissenschuftlichen  Therapie,  185.S;  Handbuch  der  phjsiolo- 
gischen  Arzneiwirkungslehre) ;  Gottlieb  Latz  (born  1818)  of  Cleves,  a  practising 
phj'sician  near  Essen  (Die  specifische  Heilmethode)  and  others.  Among  the  journals 
of  Rademacher's  followers  were:  Lofflers  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  Erfahrungsheilkunst"  and 
Bernhardi's  "Zeitschrift  filr  wissenschafiliche  Therapie".  Auerbarh  collected 
together  the  remedies  of  Rademacher,  and  the  Gern  an  Otlerbourg,  auihor  of  a  book 
on  medical  Paris,  introduced  them  into  France.  Prof.  Ph  Phobus  (1804-1880)  of 
Markisch-Friedland  (son  of  the  physician  Ludwig  Phobus,  a  pharmacologist  at  Giesscj) 
and  founder  of  a  scientific  theory  of  prescribing),  a  savant  as  thorough  as  he  was 
modest,  at  least  recognized  the  fact  that  Rademacher,  "who  unfortunately  did  not 
possess  sufficient  scientific  education,  benefited  medicine  by  once  again  making 
the  cure  more  important  to  ph3'8icians  than  simple  diagnosis."  In  this  Phobus 
charged  the  new  Vienna  school,  as  well  as  the  physiological  and  rational  schools 
(including  Schonlein  himself),  with  too  much  skepticism,  with  breaking  too  rashly 
with  the  old  medicine  and  with  having  frequently  merely  repeated  what  was  in 
France  already  a  thing  of  the  past. 

II.  Hydrotherapeutics, 

invented  (or  rather  revived  after  Hahu)  and  generalized  by  the  peasant  Vincenz 
Priessnitz  (1799-1852),  should  be  mentioned  among  the  medical  theories,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  based  upon  gross  views  of  the  humoral  pathology,  according  to  which  a 
materia  peccafis  is  to  be  expelled  in  the  form  of  sweat,  eruptions  etc.  Priessnitz 
accordingly  laid  great  weight  upon  rustic  and  substantial  fare  and  physical  labor, 
and  employed  water  therapeuticall}*  under  the  form  of  cold  packs,  girdle-poultices 
(Priessnitz  poultices),  frictions  with  cold  water,  general  and  local  cold  baths  etc. 
He  knew  nothing  of  diagnosis  and  pathology,  and  as  little  of  the  individualizing  of 
patients  in  accordance  with  their  constitution,  sex  and  age.  The  popularity  of  his 
establishment,  which  was  erected  with  the  permission  of  the  authorities  in  1830, 
gradually  became  enormous.  Besides  some  successes,  he  had  of  course  some  failure^ 
also,  but  personally  at  least  he  reaped  great  profit  and  died  worth  several  millions. 
Even  before  Priessnitz,  E.  F.  Christian  Oertel,  a  teacher  in  Ansbacb,  was  a  particu- 
larly active  propagandist  of  the  new  treatment.  There  speedily  arose  a  lively  literary 
fead  and  agitation  over  the  new  sj'stem,  not  alwaj'S  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  in  which  J.  H.  Rausse  (Anleitung  zur  AusUbung  der  Wasserheilkunde, 
3  vols.,  1852),  C.  Munde  (Die  Grafenberger  Wasserheilansialt,  1839;  Hydrotherapio, 
2d  edition,  1868,  etc.)  and  others  took  a  specially  prominent  part.  In  the  hands  of 
scientific  physicians  the  treatment  has  been  recently  considerably  elevated  and 
improved.  Among  these  physicians  are  A.  Pleniger  (Physiologie  des  Wasserheil- 
verfahrens,  1863),  F.  Runge  (Wasserkuren  und  andre  physiologischen  Heilmethoden, 
1872)  and  Wilhelm  Winternitz  (Die  Hydrotherapie  auf  physiologische  Grundlage, 
1877).  —  The  teachings  of  Priessnitz  were  opposed  by  Joh.  Schroth,  a  peasant  in 
Lindenwiese,  near  Griifenberg,  who  advocated  the  dry  treatment,  wheat  bread  and 
abstinence  from  fluids.  He  also  found  some  followers.  [According  to  Dr.  Trail,  the 
system  of  Hydropathy  was  popularized  in  England  by  the  writings  of  Claridge,  Sir 
62 
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Charl«A  ScudttiDore  (A  meilicfti  irisit  lo  Oraefeiiher^  to  inv^ei^b^ftte  tb«^    ^fiTi^r 
treatment,    1843)  Jobnsnn.   James  WiUoa  and  .fumes  Manby  GaUj 
The  Utter  ptiysician   estublished  a  hjdropntbic  instttofioo  at   MaWerti   lui^iu-. 
aod  «rn6  the  author  of  severni  treati«!^«  upon  the  irntef-cure  &Ttipiii,  m§  wril 
^«<1itor  «tl  **ThB  W»ter-riire  JriurriHl  himI  n^rtrienic  Mjiira^iitt-*'   1x>nd4>ti,  1.H4T-I8. 
pj&tc'm  was  introduced  inU)  the   Tnited  States  in  IMIJ  by  l>f*    Hncftell  TbJU'Wr  ' 
I>irj-I877h  of  Vernon^  Connecticut,   ar»d  JofI  Shew  of  p.    N.    Y. 

brmerupt^nedahjdropnthtc  in«tittitroa  ni  NrwYork  inthr  >;  -44.  ami  ai 

e^tiiblinhment  was  founded  fit  Lebanon  Sprinirn,  N,  Y  by  Dr.  hbf  w  ami  iNrid  Cij 
bell  in  1813.  A  *' VVater-Ciire  Journar'  wa^  also  started  bj  Dr.  Sh«rw  ici  Ifi^J 
transferred  In  the  follow! nic  year  to  Messrs.  Fowler  and  WelU  of  Kt^w  Yorlc^  wlio  \ 
tinued  its  publication  for  about  twentj  years,     U.] 

m.  The  Modem  Chemical  System 

(In  opposition  to  the  cbe aiieal  gystem  of  the  preuciJinji:  Lvnturv,  whl( 
fouaded  in    inrjrgatiie  fhunnstn  ),  in   afconl:uH;e    with    liic    preseal 
advAtices  in  orgunic  elietnistry,  t1eri%*eil  from  this  science  tts  cioctHiM^ 
was  {^Mlh}  into  life  spp<'ittlly  by  Liebtgs  '*  Die  organlache  Cbemie  In  i 
Anwcmlung  auf    I'bysiologie    and    Pathologie",    1S42.    and    u^mm   it 
present  tbcor)*  of  metabolism  ^  Stoffwechsel  —  a  l^raa  hitroducet)  by  Lirl 
U  based. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  physical   ch&tiges  in  the  bcidj,  m 
they  cannot  be  reduced  to  meehiinit^nl  procrssi*®*  iin^  nothing  wore 
process  of  oxidation  or  ct>mbustion  of  the  bodies.  et!ecl**d  by  tiie 
of  the  inspired  air ;  the  body  itself  is  a  mere  living  retort  or  liigl 
oven.     The  pnrt^  of  the  body  are  supposed  lo  be  thus  de&troyc>d  nud 
regenerated,  a  theory  refuted  by  Mte^*her  iiJtd  Voit 

This  oxidation  is  a  twofold  process,  in  aeeonlanee  wilb  ibc  two 
grotips  of  organic  matter  which  cornjKise  the  body  or  art?  it 
it  by  the  food.     The  so-called  rcs|>initory  foods  (hydrocarj- 
burned  in  the  Iung9  during  respiration  aod  cbielly  oxcreted  there 
,bonicacid.     The  so-called  nutritive  materials  l; 

forming  foods),  which    uompose   the    tissues  j-     :  .  U| 

tidsoeji  are  eonaumed  within  the  tls&ues,  and  are  mainly  discb&rifud  uodir 
the  form  of  urea  by  the  renal  &eeretlon.     The  cjuantUy  of  urea  exi^vtifd  t» 
regarded  as  a  tneosure  of  mu»eular  tissue  eonverlLnl  In  laljor/  —  If  an  m* 
salTlcient  qiinntily  of  the  required  materials  is  introductnl  Into  tiir  I 
the  corresponding  parts,  composeil  of  this   material,  are   th^^  ■ 
sumed,  a  proc^ess  manifiisted  by  emaciaUon  or  death  by  ata 


iDikr 
:i!(it» 


Volt  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  excretion  of  nitroj^aoua  matter*,  and  fM* 
ticiilui'ty  of  uren,  was  otdy  slljrhtly  iilTi^dttHl  by  tnu^culiir  ni!tlvUy. 

tOn  the  other  hand,  F*i'of.  AuMin  Flint  .Ir.   hi  tH7o,  from  aa  abaf^ -t^ 
urine  of  the  pedestiiiin  Weston  while  wnlkins:  one  btindred  itillm  h 
hoiusjinrl  thirty-nine  minutes,  came*  to  thr  conehision  'that  execs;*,     ^ 
and  prolrMiKcil  muscular  exertion  Increu^if  InitueuMtly  the  amutinttil  ailro0e«uel 
cxcnniieniitiou!!  matt^^rt  In  the  urine,  particularly  the  nrea>  aii4  |*nntaf» 
carre^p4*nding  Increa^^e  in  the  eUtntnation  of  mont  of  tlie  luorsante  mill»>'*    IL]  | 
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discontinaance  of  the  normal  chemical  metamorphosis.     In  diseases  the 
normal  reception  or  combustion  is  wanting. 

Animal  heat  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  oxidation  or  combustion 
in  the  oven  of  the  body.  The  one  class  of  foods  —  albuminoid,  nitro- 
genous —  serves  for  the  formation  of  the  blood  and  the  construction  of  the 
formed  parts  of  the  bod}'  ;  the  other  class  —  non-nitrogenous,  carbo- 
h3'drates  —  is  similar  to  ordinary  fuel,  and  serves  merely  for  the  production 
of  heat.  "  We  heat  our  bodies,  just  as  we  do  an  oven,  with  combustible 
material  contained  in  the  elements  above  mentioned,  as  in  wood  and  coal. 
The  combustible  elements  consumed  in  the  body  are,  however,  essentially 
distinguished  b}'  their  solubility  in  the  bodily  fluids."  —  This  heating- 
process  requires  to  be  more  active  in  cold  weather,  and  hence  a  larger 
quantity  of  respiratory  food  must  be  ingested  and  converted  during  the 
prevalence  of  such  weather —  in  winter  and  in  northern  climates. 

Fever  is  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  process  of  combustion,  disease  a 
defect  in  this  process. 

If  a  portion  of  one  group  of  materials  is  lacking  in  normal  and  dis- 
eased processes,  and  if  this  is  omitted  or  insufficiently  regarded  in  nourish- 
ment, the  deficiency  is  to  be  repaired  by  the  introduction  or  increased  in- 
gestion of  this  group.     This  is  the  practical  side  of  the  doctrine. 

The  theory  also  regards  the  living  organism  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  chemist,  the  chemical  retort  and  chemical  analj'sis,  and  does  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  elective,  adaptable  side  of  the  physical  life  of 
the  organism,  nor  to  the  ever  changing  and  powerful  influences  and  rela- 
tions in  which  individuals  find  themselves.  Hence  in  practical  life  and  at 
the  sickbed  it  too,  like  all  theories,  left  the  physician  in  the  lurch,  and 
was  soon  combated  b}*  chemists  and  physiologists.  Thus  C.  Voit  seeks 
out  merely  the  losses  in  metabolism,  adopts  a  special  class  of  "Genuss- 
mittel"  which  excite  the  nerves  of  digestion,  thinks  that  fat  ma}'  be 
formed  by  the  splitting  of  albuminous  bodies,  when  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  food.  He  distinguishes  "  Nahrungsstoffe"  —  including  water  —  "Nah- 
rungsmitter'  —  the  mixture  of  food  —  ''Genussmittel",  and  "Nahrung", 
the  combined  mass  of  the  last  three. 

Yet  the  theory  had  the  advantage,  by  no  means  to  be  underestimated 
in  the  development  of  medicine,  that  it  placed  dietetics  once  more  in  the 
foreground  in  the  very  period  when  therapeutic  nihilism  was  in  its  bloom, 
and  that  it  taught  us  to  consider  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
from  new,  and  often  better,  points  of  view  than  had  been  the  case  here- 
tofore. 

That  in  the  sequel  the  mental  and  moral  peculiarities  of  individuals, 
indeed  of  whole  nations,  were  deduced  from  their  nourishment  or  food  (as 
was  done  particularly  by  Moleschott),  was  an  exaggeration  as  wonderful  as 
the  anthropological  idea  which  is  nowadays  becoming  prevalent,  and  which 
appeals  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the  brain,  that  is  to  its  human  or 
animal  conformation,  in  support  of  a  system  of  inductive  morals.     Both 
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sre  emunaliona  uf  the  reulism  and  TnateTialisiii  uf  our  age,  which  ft  ] 
tendency  of  culture  with  lirstoric  necessity  must  and  irill  bring 
witUin  tiarrower  liniils  and  correct. 


n«  Modem  (Cellular)  Vitalism. 

The  modern  vitalistic  theory  of  Rudolph  Virchow  <hom   in  J^t 
Sehievelbein  in   Pomerania),  announced  in  1858  and   horrowi-d  rn>is 

naturii)  t^cieatific  mcdkine.  is  distinguished  tmm  thui  of  the  IHih  cvQi 
subsUintittlly  by  the  fact  that  it  breaks  up  the  ol<l^  imiivistbtc  **%itaJ  ftn 
distributed  throu|rhout  the  entire  body  or  locati^d  in  a  few  organa.  Uii 
infinite  number  of  individual  ^^assoeiateir'  vital  forces,  working  h 
and  yet  separulely,  and  assigns  t*i  them  in  ihe  elcroentarj  psuta  ( 
latter  are  oonsideriKl  to  be  the  eel  Is  j  a  dclinite  microscopic  mmL  I 
simply  a  modifletl  employment  of  the  old  idea  of  the  vital  force,  rei 
the  Utter  to  the  concrete,  m in u lest  parts,  the  so*called  *'cQr|)oreaJ  Ht' 
in  the  modern  sense,  which  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  Bkiul. 
•*  Kvery  animal  api»eai*B  as  a  sum  of  vital  unities,  each  of  w*-  ^  '  :\r§  all 
the  clmrttcteristics  of  bfc,     Tht- churactenslic6  and  unity  nf  iwH  W 

found  in  any  deti^rrninule  point  of  a  higher  organization,  e,  ^.  in  itn*  titatiz 
of  man,  but  only  in  the  definite,  ever  recurring  aiTangcmcnt  wbi( 
element  presents.  Hence  it  results  that  the  i!t>mpositton  of  a  li 
amounts  to  a  kind  of  social  arn^ngement,  an  armugement  of  n  social 
in  which  each  of  a  mass  of  individual  existences  is  depcndrni  npoti  tfcp 
othere,  but  in  such  a  way  that  each  element  has  a  sfM^cial  a4!tiritT  of  ttt 
own,  and  that  each,  although  it  receives  the  impulse  to  Ita  own  adirilj 
from  other  parts,  still  itself  performs  its  own  runctiuns." 

Attention  had  liecn  directed  to  the  im[K>rtanoe  of  the  ecit  in  risfvetelifcp 
and  animal  organisms  at  an  earlier  period  by  Sir  Roliert    H  s  bit  hi 

1(>7T  iliseovered  the  cells  of  plants),   BaumgUrtner»  Schlet',  itauA 

(the  discoverer  of  the  animal  cells,  and  also  of  pepsin)  and  Kcil>ert  Bttm 
(the  discoverer  of  the  cell  nucleus).  But  it  wius  not  yet  f*>:  "  taied 
in  rneilicjd  theory  that  the  cell   was  to  be  reganled  as  the  |ir*'i  '^^^l^ 

vital  element.  This  dettcieney^  or  rather  I  he  |rap  which,  throQ^li  ftc^tti 
of  microscopic  results  in  general,  had  arisen,  and  even  obtnided  itadt  ^^ 
it  were,  inti7  medicine  and  medical  theory,  Virehow,  as  a  leadln!*  I»l«4flkv 
gist  and  pathologico  anatomical  investigator,  filled  at  once  ai 

(taking  into  account  the  condition  of  mlcr«>seopie  lnve»ligi.. .u-. 

day)  with  Ins  cellular  pathology,  and  since  that  time  the  i?ell  boji  ajkMtae4 

n  posit i(m  similar  to  thai  which  the  '^tlbrif"  occupie*!  in  tin*  tl  t 

17th    and    18th    centuries.     Time    will    diKridc   as    to  the  vit,i..,.      . 

theory,  which,  like  almost  all  earlier  theories,  fband  everywhere  and 

mediati^ly   an  enthusiastic  reception.     Virchow  himself    Ilk' 

with  his  eniBioJogy,  seems  to  have  been  almost  «tiirtled  will 

At  least  we  may  infer  this  from  his  8ubsiH|ueat  sllt^ce  with  nMfwcl  to 
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theory,  and  from  some  of  his  expressions  in  his  address  before  the  50th 
Congress  of  Naturalists.  —  The  principles  of  the  Cellular  Pathology  are 
given  in  the  following  passage  :  ^^  It  would  not  suffice  for  me,  as  has  been 
customary  in  the  last  decennium,  to  take  pathological  anatomy  alone  as 
the  basis  of  my  views.  We  must  add  thereto  the  facts  of  general  anatomy, 
from  which  the  temporary  formation  of  the  science  has  been  acquired.  .  .  . 
In  this  application  of  histology  to  physiology  and  pathology",  which,  as 
such,  was  not  empk)\'ed  as  something  entirely  new,  for  its  application  had 
been  already  made  as  early  as  the  17th  century  —  the  realistic  predecessor 
of  our  own  in  almost  all  directions,  and  particularly  in  medicine  —  "  it  is  a 
questicm",  as  he  himself  concedes,  "chiefly  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  cell  is  actually  the  ultimate,  proper  morphological  element  of 
every  vital  manifestation  —  omnis  cellula  e  cellula  —  and  that  we  must 
not  remove  the  proper  action  beyond  the  cell."  In  this  lies  the  distinctive 
novelty  of  the  theory,  which,  however,  remains  theoretic  until  the  ultimate 
elements  of  the  body,  their  action  and  their  powers,  shall  be  no  longer  a 
subject  of  discussion.  This  discussion,  however,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  always  rapid  changes  in  microscopic  interpretation,  cannot, 
it  would  seem,  for  a  long  time  be  regarded  as  closed  ;  for,  as  we  know,  its 
continuance  being  granted,  the  investigations  of  Cohnheim  have  already 
invalidated  much  of  Virchow's  theor}'.  An  element,  as  such,  is  character- 
ized above  all  b\'  its  constancy.  Its  best  criterion  is  "that  we  have  in  it 
the  proper  elementary  structure  which  characterizes  every  living  body, 
without  the  pre-existence  of  which  no  living  forms  arise,  and  to  which 
the  proper  continuance,  the  maintenance  of  life,  is  bound  "  The  most  con- 
stant of  all  parts  of  the  cell  is  the  nucleus,  not  the  so-called  nucleolus, 
which  is  "no  necessar}-  desideratum",  since  it  is  lacking  in  many  young 
elements.  Next  to  the  nucleus  is  the  membrane.  "  The  nucleus  pla3S  an 
extraordinarily  important  role,  which  relates  less  to  the  function,  the 
specific  action  of  the  elements,  than  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
the  element  as  a  living  part."  The  development  or  increase  of  cells  is 
continuous,  it  takes  place  b}'  continual  growth  of  cells,  and  a  new  growth 
of  cells  presupposes  existing  cells.  For  the  function,  the  contents  of  the 
cell,  or  even  the  material  deposited  outside  of  the  cell,  are  of  controlling 
importance.  The  tissues  accordingly  are  functional!}!  different.  For 
instance,  the  contractile  substance  deposited  within  the  smooth  muscle-cell 
appears  to  contain  the  contractile  force,  and  the  cellular  element  of  the 
nerves  may  develop  into  nerve-fibres,  in  which  "the  nucleus  remains  outside 
of  the  medullary  substance  as  a  constant  form."  In  contrast  to  the  cell- 
elements  themselves,  however,  the  intercellular  substance  also  plays  an 
extremely  important  part,  and  it  is  "governed"  always  within  definite  limits 
by  a  neighboring  cell-element.  Hence  arise  the  cell-territories,  i.  e.  dis- 
tricts within  the  intercellular  substance  upon  which  a  certain  cell  exercises 
its  nutritive  etc.  influence. 

In  this  assignment  to  the  intercellular  substance  of   a  pre-eminent 
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1(1  anntroUing  purl  lies  an  important  and  distlDctive,  thotigia  r 
able  and  speciilati%'e,  cbaracteristic  of  Ihe  tbeor}'  of  Vtrefaow,  as  conUmitcd 
with  the  earlier  blood  or  iuuuoral.  and  nervous  or  solid  pathologlaa  la- 
'deed  this  feature  of  the  theory  is  even  raore  novel  tliaD  tbe  emi: 
of  the  oeU  itself  It  elevates  the  part,  heretofore  r^gankd  aa  m 
the  true  pariah  of  the  hmly  In  the  psist.  the  oonoi^tive  tissue  or  iot 
aiibstauue  of  Bichiit,  to  a  jx>sttu>n  of  verUahle  6upreruac\%  ami  tbas  i 
a  trinity  of  Ix^dily  eonstitueots  laboring  in  unison.  ''  Thus  tben  it  is  car- 
I  lalnly  a  just  domaDd  thut  a  certain  reco^ition  should  he  gTaut««l  to  ibt 
■larger  part  of  the  bt>tJ3%  and  if  thid  reet>guition  is  allowed,  that  we  ab4Mtlil 
DO  longer  be  aaliBfied  with  tlie  simple  idea  of  the  nerve**  as  Ititj^gral  fiaru, 
aii  a  eotmected,  simple  apparatus,  or  of  the  btmul  us  a  ntmple  duid  matrrtal 
but  that  we  should  admit  also  withtu  the  hlfiod  and  the  nervous  ap|ianU<» 
a  mass  of  a<*tive,  minute  erntfra."  ,  .  .  ,  »•  We  must  reraeiubrr  tlial  bcaidca 
vessels  and  bloody  besides  nerves  and  central  apparatas«  there  are  ^fttu 
other  thins^.  which  are  not  a  simple  substratum  for  the  actioQ  of  the  iieni^| 
and  blood,  upon  which  the  latter  carry  on  their  functions." 

Among  the  three  great   tissue-groups  which  are  alone  to  be  adoiittid 
In  the  body,  of  which  one  comprises  those  forms  composed  of  oella 
(cM^Ilular  tissuf  in  the  modern   sen»e),  while  anoUier  contains  <     * 
|Nirts    which  display  cells  of  specific  actiim   in  the  animal  «*e<>i 
oervona  and  muscular  apparatus,  vessds  and  blood),  there  is  stiU  a  I 
the  conneelive  tissue  (called  at  an  earlier  periotl  the  general  cellulat 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  in  it  ^*each  cell  is  regularly  sepamleii 
the  others  l>y  a  certain  intermedin fii'\  so  that  in  this  tissue  the  WVk  oi  tft» 
intcrcc^llular  substance  is  best  stutlied. 

The  elements   imbedded  in    the    intercellular  substance  of   tht  lait 
grouj*  have  very  various  forms,  are  long*  anj^ular  or  round.     Some  of 
anastomose  with  the  others,  in  wlircli  case,  according  to  Vircbow.  ibey  pn 
ducG  a  new.  third  system  of  canals  in  the  body  (besides  the  weU-llQ'*^ 
canalicular  syslems  of  the  blood   and  lymph  vessels),  which  ^'must  be 
gardcil  as  a  new  acquisition  to  our  views,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  tlie< 
Taaa  serosa,  which  do  not  exist     This  formation  may  occur  in  citnili 
connective  tiissue,  Imnes,  nnicnus  tissue  in  the  most  various  parln, 
all  cases  the  tissues  which   possess   these  anastomosing  cClU  ditfcu 
those  in  which  the  oetls  are  isolaicfl,  by  the  greater  rcadinees  with  mhi 
,  they  originate  morbid  pmcciises/'     This  tubular  system  wi  I 

^  aide  of  Virchow's  original  doctrines,  etjually  important  in  h        ^     tti 
of  physiological  nutrition  and  in  that  of  pathological  proces^eA.     AoconV 
ing  to  his  views,  such  a  system  of  canals  sufjpUea  a  stream  of  |ila*uia  U* 
places  which   are  |>oorly  pnjvided  with  cripillarieS;  e.  g,   in  the  Uicits»  Us 
interarticular  cartilages,  tendons,  the  cornea  etc. 

To  each  of  these  capillaries,  however,  is  assigneil  a  definite  tl 
district,  so  that  besides  the  cell -territories  there  are  also  rascutar 
tones,  i.  e.  diatricti,  whtch^  as  thrombosla,  embolism  and  metaataaia  | 
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are  dependent,  both  physiologically  and  pathologically,  upon  one  particular 
minute  vessel,  districts  which  manifest  a  vascular  unit}',  from  which  we 
must  return  to  the  cell -territories  in  order  to  understand,  how,  in  spite  of 
so  favorable  an  anrangement  of  the  capillaries,  the  nutrition  of  the  smallest 
cell-districts  is  accomplished. 

The  reception  of  nutritive  material  is  effected  through  the  activity 
of  the  tissue  elements,  in  the  form  of  an  attraction  of  this  material  by 
these  elements  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  If  this  eclectic  reception  (so 
to  speak)  by  the  tissue  elements  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  inconceivable 
"that  the  individual  districts  should  not  be  exposed  every  moment  to  in- 
undation by  the  blood."  This  assumption  furnishes  the  first  explanation 
of  the  fact  "that  the  offered  material  is  received  into  the  different  parts 
only  in  proportion  to  their  occasional  needs,  and  is  carried  to  the  indi- 
vidual districts  in  such  quantity',  that,  generally  at  least,  so  long  as  any 
possibility  whatever  of  maintenance  continues,  one  part  cannot  be  materi- 
ally injured  by  the  others." 

This  attraction  of  material  in  certain  cases  takes  place  in  such  a  way 
that  certain  elements  exercise  a  quite  specific  action,  and  manifest  an 
elective  affinity  —  specific  affinity  —  for  certain  materials.  Thus  the 
hepatic  cells  attract  sugar  and  bile  from  the  passing  blood,  "reconstruct 
these  materials  within  themselves,  and  either  return  them  thufs  metamor- 
phosed to  the  blood,  or  transmit  them  in  the  form  of  bile  to  the  biliary 
ducts."  What  is  true  of  the  great  secretory  organs,  cellular  pathology 
applies  also  to  the  more  minute  elements.  Thus  "it  concedes  to  an  epi- 
dermic cell,  a  lens-fibre  or  a  cartilage-cell,  the  capacity  to  take  from  the 
nearest  vessels  (not  directly,  but  frequently  by  a  long  process  of  trans- 
mission) certain  quantities  of  material,  proportioned  always  to  its  special 
needs,  to  recompose  this  material  for  its  own  use  or  otherwise,  and  possibly 
even  to  its  own  destruction." 

According  to  Virchow,  the  vascular  system  is  completel}'  closed  by 
membranes,  in  which  no  pores  can  be  recognized.  "  When  we  speak  of  the 
porosity  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  this  can  onh*  consist  in  the  physical 
sense  of  invisible  and  properly  molecular  interstices of  the  im- 
possibility of  a  ^transudation'  or  diapedesis  of  the  blood  through  the  vas- 
cular walls,  without  rupture  of  their  coats,  there  can  be  no  possible  ques- 
tion ;  and  though  we  cannot  in  each  special  case  furnish  evidence  of  the 
place  of  rupture,  it  is  yet  inconceivable  that  the  blood  with  its  corpuscles 
can  escape  in  any  other  way  than  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 
This  is  so  perfectly  evident  from  histological  experiments  that  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  possible",  a  discussion  which,  however,  in  spite 
of  Virchow's  apodictic  proposition,  was  soon  after  opened  by  Cohnheim, 
and  is  still  carried  on. 

A  fourth  view  essentially  distinguishing  the  cellular  pathology  from 
other  systems,  and  especially  from  the  humoral  pathology,  is  found  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  blood  itself,  whose  cells  are  renewed  from  the  corpuscular 
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elemetits  of  the  I3  mph,  is  not  the  proper  and  original  cause  c 
and  particularly  is  not  the  cause  of  a  continuous  alteration  of  tb#  !!««% 
tlie  adinUsibirity  of  which  in  chronic  dyacrasite,  accortiing  to  Vitcbov, 
cannot  be  doubted*  These  dyscrasi^e  arise  because  tiie  blood,  aixcinHoc 
to  the  new  idea^  is  not  an  independent  structure,  but  one  de|»eiicieol  tipoc 
the  condition  of  the  tissues,  in  conserjuence  of  its  coutinnal  «xiti%'ryaocf 
of  noxious  constituents  from  certain  points  of  the  botly.  The  blood 
accordingly,  is  merely  the  medium  for  the  production  of  the  dyscnsm. 
The  earlier  humoral  pathology,  on  the  contrar3\  ascribed  disease  in  iti 
entirety  to  the  blood  itself,  while  the  cellular  pathology  reeum  lo  Ub* 
organs  for  the  ground  and  cause  of  blood  diseases,  and  reganJs  the  t*liiuJ 
changes  as'S3'raptonmtic  and  not  the  essence  of  disease.  'Asa  iY>ntiaa 
conveyance  of  noxious  nutritive  material — ^  e,  g.  alcohol  in  dninkards^ 
tnay  produce  a  permanent  adulteration  of  the  blood,  so  the  continual 
case  of  a  certain  organ  may  continually  convey  to  the  blood  nnb^tl 
material/'     In  this  cellular  crasiology  the  modern  principle  of  loeahx 

■  Attains  the  utmost  importance,  since  now  the  question  in  'uiyscrasiii?'*  Uj 
determine  the  place  from  which  they  take  their  origin  —  e,  g.  in  the  i*t| 
ilitic  dyscrasia,  the  local  focus  —  a  doctrine  which  would  provo  otQitico 

.useful  in  practical   medicine  if  the  loc^il  chunges  were  always  as  acceflfill 
to  treatment  ever}* where  and  at  the   proper  tnomcnl,  an<l  would    vie 
readily  to  treatment,  as  a  syphilitic  ulcer 

The  blood-erasis  too  in  inflammation  —  it  should  l>e  stalcHl  hcrcTI 
Virchow  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  an  acfice  hypfrn?mia, 
the  vessels  in  general  must  be  jiaralj-zed  to  permit  hypeni*miii,  (If 
arc  "active*  the  result  must  be  an  ischri^mia) — ^  is  one  dc|M  " 
local  condition.  The  crasis  presupposes  this  c*ondition  i 
occasion  it,  as  was  formerly  assumed.  The  '^phlogistic  crasis*  —  i  e  t| 
hyperinosis  in  inQammations  particularly  of  the  thoracic  orgiins,  dependh 
U[>on  an  increased  supply  of  ^^tllirinogenous*  substance  from  tli4»  lyvp 
which  is  changed  in  the  blood  into  fibrin,  while  the  latter  nwiy  be 
sidcred  a  morphologifal  tronstitueut  of  the  bU»o<l  —  is  an  event  dependhif 
upon  the  local  inrtammation.  Wherever  too  fibrin  is  found  outside  of  thf 
blood  it  is  not  se])arnted  ft'om  the  latter,  but  is  of  local  origin,  anil  It  my 
be  conveyed  from  this  local  point  into  the  blood  and  prtKluoe  ik^fvt  iht 
inllammatory  crasis,  particularly  when  such  organs  as  cantstn  muiy 
lymphatir  glands  are  attackcHl. 

The  new  theory  gained  for  the  pathology  of  the  blood  sevejul  ptKolii 
symptomatic  or  morphological  forms  of  disease,  through  a  oomblnaUoiit 
the  numeric  methixl  heretolbre  practised  ii  -eiilari 

mruts  of  the  blcMid^  witli  tiie  new  <eellu!jii  h  lo 

back  of  the  IiIochI  to  the  tissues. 

The  increase  of  lib rin  (hyjicnnosis)  la  cithtT  im^i* 
croase  of  the  colorless  lymph-cells^  which  occurs  under  i 
ttoned  above  that  the  inflamed  part  is  rich  in  lymph-glands  »  oir,  wbm  tim 
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Bbrin  is  diminished  (hypinosis),  the  namber  of  the  lymph-cells  alone  is 
increased,  as  e.  g.  in  typhous  processes.  The  condition  in  which  the  color- 
less blood -corpuscles  are  increased  in  number  as  the  result  of  an  affection 
of  the  lymph-glands,  together  with  an  increased  or  diminished  proportion 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  Virchow  calls  leucocytosis.  It  occurs  even  phy- 
siologicall}'  after  meals,  inasmuch  as  the  constituents  of  the  ch3'le  remain 
for  a  long  period  in  the  mesenteric  glands  and  constitute  for  these  a  path- 
ological irritant.  In  the  so-called  leucsemia.  a  most  fatal  disease,  in  whose 
discovery  J.  H.  Bennett,*  as  already  mentioned,  claimed  priority  (1846), 
the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  not  the  controlling  element  —  it 
may  be  either  increased,  diminished  or  normal  in  quantity  —  but  the  num- 
ber of  the  corpuscles.  The  lymph  corpuscles  appear  to  be  increased  in 
Dumber,  while  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  diminished 
in  number,  and  this  may  proceed  so  far  that  the  red  and  white  cells  may 
exist  in  equal  numbers.  Indeed  it  may  happen  that  to  every  three  red 
corpuscles  we  find  two  of  the  colorless,  or  even  that  the  number  of  the 
latter  may  exceed  that  of  the  former  (while  normally  only  one  white  cor- 
puscle corresponds  to  HOG  red)  and  the  blood  may  seem  to  be  purulent. 
The  primary  seat  of  disease  in  leucaemia  we  find  to  be  the  spleen  or  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  we  thus  distinguish  a  splenic  and  a  lymphatic 
leucaemia,  both  of  which,  however,  are  occasionally  combined.  To*  these 
two  varieties  a  myelogenous  leucaemia  was  subsequently  added. 

Leucocytosis,  leucaemia  and  hyperinosis  are  also  related  to  the  lymph. 

Pyaemia,  in  the  sense  of  an  absorption  of  actual  pus,  or  rather  of  the 
passage  of  actual  pus  corpuscles,  undistinguishable  from  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  into  the  blood,  does  not  exist,  for  pus  as  pus  can  never  he  ab- 
sorbed. In  one  case  only  ma}-  entire  pus  reach  the  circulation,  that  is 
when  a  vein  is  in  open  connection  with  a  focus  of  suppuration,  in  which 
case  a  genuine  intravasation  occurs.  In  all  other  cases  onl}*  the  fluid 
portions  of  the  pus  can  be  absorbed,  the  pus  becomes  merely  inspissated, 
and  the  corpuscular  elements  are  left  as  a  caput  mortuum  :  or  the  whole 
of  the  pus  ma}'  disappear,  though  only  after  it  has  become  absorbable  by 
a  previous  fatty  metamorphosis  of  its  cells.  The  pyemia  of  past  writers 
is  frequently  nothing  but  an  increase  of  the  white  blood-cells,  the  result 
of  a  preceding  and  general  irritation  of  the  glands,  occasioned  by  a  local 
inflammation  or  suppuration,  that  is  a  pathological  leucocytosis.  Genuine 
internal  suppurative  phlebitis,  which  also  exists  but  has  its  seat  in  the 
walls  of  the  veins,  is  novor  the  cause  of  pyoemia,  though  it  has  been 
generall}'  assumed  to  be  such  since  the  time  of  Cruveilhier.  In  many 
cases  the  pyaemia  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  thrombus  (or  local  coagu- 
lation of  fibrin),  which  may  remain  in  its  place  of  origin  or  prolong  itself 
into  a  vessel  of  larger   caliber,    softens   centrally,  and    the  white  blood- 


l.    O.  Scliiilten  (born  1818)  in  Odernheini,  a  practitioner  of  Rheinliesse,  made  the 
same  discovery  independently  in  18r)8. 
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oorpasoles  included  between  it«  fibres  during  coagulatioa  are  ac 
set  free  and  reach  the  biood-current.     Or  a  portion  of  the  tbrombufi 
break  off,  and  by  means  of  (capillary  i  eml)olisnj  (discovered   by  Vir 
as  early  as  1840  while  studying  leiicajinia)  excite  inetastatie  in0i4iisniJi 
e.  g»  in  the  lungs,  by  which  a  leiicocytotic  condition  is  then    produi** 
the   blood.     Frequently    the    metastatic   inflammation    becomes    the 
evidence  of  a  preceding  destruction  of  a  thrombus,  so  that  we  tnigbl  i 
uf  a  latent  pyaemia.     In  n  third  case  cornipt,  ichorous  hiimors  an?  talciiir 
into  the  body,  and  we  must  admit  a  dyscrasia   (ichorous   inftK^tiim) 
sioned  by  the  ichorous  aubstance  which   has  gained  an  entraticfl;  tiito 
bod}'  in  an  acute  way  —  something  like   cadaveric  poison  —  or  raUii 
chemical  infection, 

'^  These  three  di^erent  conditions  may  complicate  eacb  attn^r.  boij 
not  always  or  necessarily  occur  together.     If  we  wit*h  to  retain  the  : 
pyaemia,  tlie  terra  may  l»e  used  fur  such  complicatious ;  only  we  mfl 
seek  a  single  central  point  in  a  purulent  infection  of  the  blcHHl,  but  enn 
the  tetm  a  collective  name  for  several  processes  differing  in  thenis«*lvi*s/ 

While  in  leucwraia  the  white  l»iood -corpuscles  alone  aro  incTca»f*d| 
number,  in  chlon^sis  we  find  both   Ihe  corpuscular  clemc^nts  of  the  bid 
diminished  ^^ without  any  definite  disturbance  of  the  mutual  relation* ( 
the   colored   and   colorless   corpuscles/'     The   lymphatic   glands  may 
affected  here  also,  thougii  just  how  is  not  denioustrtible.     But  the  war 
the  disturliance  may  have  been  paveil  at  an  early  pc^riod,  for  wf  fn*(|uen^ 
Ond  the  heart,  the  arteries  and   larger  vessels,  and   the  sexual   appar 
imperfectly  developed^  a  fact  wbtch  leads  us  to  infer  a  congenital  dis 
sitiou.*' 

Melamemia  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  blood,  ia  rau* 
conniixion  with  lesions  of  the   spleeu  or  severe   interraittenlw,  of  oiiiiil 
coion.^i   pnrticleSj  sometimes  enclosetl  in    forms    similar  to    the  eoU 
blood -oorpusctes,  at  oilier  times  in  more  oval  forms.  —  In  typbuiia  patJe 
and  those  cyanotic  frr>m  atTections  of  the  heart,  in  thf  inf<«  :  rial 

patients  who  have  undergone  an  operation,  in  the  course  cii    ^       a 
eases  and  even  in  mild  intermittent  fevers,  we  find  increased  numbrrf  < 
"melanotic"  (retl)  blood  corpuscles,  i.  c.  cells  to  be  considerwl  moat  pr 
ably  old  and  dei*aying  red  corpusclcis,  and  to  Xm  lot>ked  uj»n  aa  (braniii 
uf  a  bUxHbmoulting,  as  one  of  the  |irocesses  *nn  which   from  a  eUsid 
stand-point  too  the  probability  of  an  extensive  destnrction  of  ibc  c!oiittlti 
ents  of  the  bloc»d  within  the  circulation  may  be  inferre<I.  ' 

Another  alteration  of  the  red  blood  ^corpuscles,  or  rather  iii«3^  prob* 
ably  of  their  contents  only  (the  respiratory  sub$itanee>»  occaaionftU?  < 
in  tyiihoid  fevers,  wlien  they  assume  an  acuUi,  severe  oonrfHf,     ll 
distinguished    as    toxic^eniia,   because    no    morphnlogical   dianjfe 
tbough  the  function  of  the  corpuscles  to  take  up    ox^gvn  t$  al) 
and  they  are,  as  it  were,  paralyzed  in  the  same  w«y  m  tii  poisonrni^ ' 
carbonic  oxide. 
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As  regards  the  cancerous  d3*8crasia,  it  should  be  remarked  that  a 
more  or  less  rapid  infection  occurs  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the 
respective  forms  of  cancer  in  parench^^matous  juices.  Indeed  in  the- 
majority  of  cases  this  infection  takes  place  by  way  of  the  lymphatics, 
which  are  totally  unable  to  absorb  actual'  cancer-cells.  *'A  peripheral 
lymphatic  vessel  can  never  simply  wash  away  into  the  blood  the  cells  of 
cancer  as  it  does  the  juices ;  this  is  conceivable  and  possible  in  the  veins 
only",  or  through  the  lymphatics  only  when  the  glands  have  already  be- 
come cancerous.  The  walls  of  the  veins,  however,  must  also  have  become 
cancerous  for  a  dissemination  of  cancer  to  occur  by  wa}'  of  the  blood- 
current  after  the  manner  of  an  embolism.  This  kind  of  dissemination  by 
embolic  metastasis  is  at  all  events  rare.  "  The  ordinary  form  of  metastatic 
dissemination  in  cancer  corresponds  in  direction  rather  to  the  organs  of 
secretion." 

In  the  doctrine  of  inflammation  Virchow,  in  addition  to  the  four  well- 
known  phenomena  of  inflammation,  redness,  heat,  pain,  swelling,  has  again 
taken  up  disturbance  of  function,  which  the  surgeon  Walther  had  alread}' 
brought  forward  as  characteristic  of  that  process.  In  fact  Virchow  makes 
the  latter  the  "ruling"  symptom,  so  that  in  his  theory  it  assumes  the 
leadership  among  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  taking  the  place  of 
Q-alen's  *heat",  the  *'redness"  of  Boerhaave,  the  hyperiemia  of  Broussais, 
the  ^'exudation"  of  the  Vienna  school  (conesponding  to  the  "tumor"  of 
the  Ancients)  and  the  "pain"  of  the  Neurists.  "  No  one  expects  an  in- 
flamed muscle  to  perform  its  functions  normally  ;  everyone  supposes  that 
the  contractile  substance  of  the  muscle  has  experienced  certain  alterations. 
No  one  expects  an  inflamed  gland-cell  to  secrete  normally,  but  we  regard 
a  disturbance  of  secretion  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  inflammation.  No 
one  expects  an  inflamed  ganglion-cell  or  an  inflamed  nerve  to  perform  its 
functions,  to  react  normally  to  irritation.  According  to  our  commonest 
experience,  inflammation  necessaril}-  implies  that  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cellular  parts  must  have  occurred,  which  alter  the  natural 
functional  capacity  of  these  parts."  Such  "alterations  of  nutrition",  which 
at  last  involve  once  more  a  consideration  of  the  cell,  are  manifested  now 
as  the  result  of  the  "inflammatory  irritation",  which  is  of  a  nutritive  or 
formative  kind.  Bj'  this  expression  "we  can  properly  imply  nothing  else 
except  that,  in  consequence  of  some  cause  or  other  external  to  the  part 
which  falls  into  a  state  of  irritation,  and  which  acts  upon  it  either  directly 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  the  composition  and  constitution  of 
this  part  undergo  alterations  which  at  the  same  time  alter  its  relations 
to  the  neighboring  parts  (whether  they  be  blood-vessels  or  other  struct- 
ures), and  enable  it  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to  absorb  from  them,  a  larger 
quantity  of  matter  than  usual,  and  to  transform  it  according  to  circum- 
stances. Every  form  of  inflammation  with  which  we  are  acquainted  finds 
in  this  its  natural  explanation.  Of  each  it  is  true  that  it  begins  as  an 
inflammation  from  the  moment  when  the  increased  appropriation  of  material 
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In  Ibc  ximum  mumm,  and  Ihe  fkutber  inuiflbfiMtlioii  of  Hits  m^uthd  m 
tegoa.*"  Tirciioir  opposes  the  ^xodiitioii*'  ihmnr  of  tte  VUmiam  sdM 
m  -  tluit  be  affirms  ''that,  in  the  tentte  oedllksrilT  mcc^pUid,  tb«t<l 

DO  *  ;|  M  jui  inflamixiaUirT  exudatkm.  but  lluu  the  rsiadniloii  «i«lf 

met  witii  18  iclnaltjr  funned  from  the  Enaterial  engrodervtl  by  tb«  alMri 
cooditioQ  of  the  iofluiied  psrt  itselC  JUid  froni  Uie  tnuisadcsl  0iiiil»  «Mii 
originate  flrom  the  veasela  of  the  neighborlMiod**  —  that  the  enifiatM  b 
pmfierljr  an  **educl", 

Aeocirtlingli:  Yirdioir  diatlf^olahaa  two  fonaa  of  inflainiitatliMi  i» 
|icirely  jjoireQcbymatotis,  in  wliidt  the  |)n)eeaa  rnofi  ila  ooarae  wiUiia  Ik 
ti8$ui\  witbont  our  being  ahle  to  observe  any  exotlatKio  of  the  llald4 
tlie  HUhhI  ;  and  secretory*  (exudative)  tttflamauttioa^  which  helooca  ladat 
U*  the  anperflcial  organs,  in  which  an  tDcreaaeti  exnciatton  of  fiuidar  tnm 
tile  btood  eostten.  carrying  with  it  the  peculiar  paranchyouitoiia  matanib 

to  the  Buperficies  of  the  organs There  are  certain  of^puia  wbM 

cinder  all  drt^umstanceB  mauitVat  parenchymatoua  disease  only;  mbcp 
which  almost  always  exUibU  a  auperfieial  exudalire  Infl^uniBalML* 
Moreover  the  parvnehymalous  form  aasumes  the  obanM^ier  of  a 
tion,  innaniuch  aa  It  has  a  lendenc}'  to  alter  the  biatologicml  and  Hti 
It  ion  of  nn  organ,  '*  FUvfry  innamtnation  wi  '  ~  ex; 
•  r*  generally  a  t'ertn ill  amount  of  relief  to  the  i  cami^ 

a  great  portion  of  Uie  noxioua  agenta.  and  thus  the  pan  seents  to  sain 
proportionately  much  lc*sd  than  one  which  is  the  a<^  of  pAreneliritialiiai 
di&eastf/' 

Besides  inll'^mmation,   there  are   still   allied   ti}    tlits    two   f 
|ia6si\'e  cc^ngestion   (stagnation   in  Uie  venous  system),  ibat  h  - 
crease  of  the  hlocKl  with  retaniatioo  of  [is  current  due  to  an 
resistance  and  a  diminution    of   the    heart's  fon;c  ;    and  fluxion 
hypenemia,  tluicion  of  Bnrthez.   'Wallung"),  I  e    Incre^ased  and 
accelerated  influx  of  the  blood  into  a  part,  the  result  of  a 
rvsiHtance  as  com  pared   wiih  the  impetus  of  the  hlood.     Both 
Uigetber,  for  every  passive  congestion   in   the  venous  syaU^nt  brin] 
it  a  cf^Uat4*ral  active  eong<*stion  —  Fluxitm  manifest*  itaitlf  by  a 
stmng  injection  of  the  vcsst^ls,  either  sh.iritly  defined  ♦  '  j  grwl 

into  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  finds  its  expression  in  rii;  .y 

pulsatioQ  and  a  local  ele%'ation  of  temperature,  f^quently  inon^  ei-tdeat  W 
the  touch  alone,  than  deaionstrahle  by  the  therm ouieter. 

If  in  the  mor(»hologic'iil  portion  of  Virchow*s  ceDnhir  theofT  Ik 
vitalistic  idea  ap[>eurs  pnirninenl,  his  views  on  the  life  and  activity  of  tk 
nerves  show  too  a  markiHl  leaning  toimnls  the  doctrines  of  Bniwa  wd 
Haller  —  a  new  evidence  that  in  every  theory,  even  in  one  which  app^** 
entirely  new  in  name,  old  ideas  continue  to  reeor  —  f^  Vlroboir a  cm^^ 
of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  past  is  one  alt4:igether  commendabl 
is 'uobably  profitable  to-day'* — that  It  surely  is  —  ♦'^to  re«)gn(ae 
rSghtii,  for  in  tact  it  is  astonisbtug  with  what  heedleesnc^a  Uiose  who  pitv 
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8  a  discovery  every  trifle  which  they  have  themselves  fouDd  out,  condemn 
he  results  of  their  predecessors.  I  maintain  my  rights,  and  therefore  I 
Iso  recognize  the  rights  of  others."  What  would  the  modem  physician,, 
rho  desires  even  the  laity  to  be  so  '-informed"  in  medicine  that  they  com- 
assionately  pity  those  who  take  any  notice  of  the  antiquated  heroes  of 
ur  art,  think  of  Virchow  ? 

Virchow  also  assumes  nerve- territories  analogous  to  the  vascular 
Drritories,  though  larger  than  the  latter.  Both  assert  a  certain  inde- 
•endence  of  each  other,  so  that  ver}'  extensive  parts  may  exist  without 
essels,  others  without  nerves,  "without  throwing  their  nutritive  condi- 
ions  into  disorder".  In  this  he  contradicts  the  neuropathological  idea  y 
3r  '*the  idea  of  a  neuro- pathologist  of  the  purest  water  is,  as  we  know, 
hat  a  nervous  center  is  able  by  means  of  the  nerve-fibres  to  exercise  a 
pecial  influence  upon  ever}'  minute  portion  of  its  territor)'.  If  in  au)' 
mall  point  of  the  body  a  mass  of  cancer  or  of  pus  arises,  or  a  simple 
isturbance  of  nutrition  ensues,  the  neuro-pathologist  requires  an  arrange- 
lent  by  means  of  which  the  central  organ  is  able  to  extend  its  action  to 
he  smallest  districts  of  the  periphery  ;  some  way  or  other  b}'  which  it& 
lessengers,  who  are  designed  to  convey'  its  orders  to  the  remotest  points 
f  the  organism,  can  pass  to  their  destination.  Actual  experience  teaches 
othing  of  the  kind.  Precisely  in  those  places  where  we  recognize  term- 
lal  apparatus  so  extraordinarily  complicated  as  in  the  organs  of  sense^ 
lie  nerves  have  no  relation  to  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  and  particularly 
o  demonstrable  influence  upon  elementar}'  parts." 

In  the  central  apparatus  of  the  nervous  system  each  special  function 
as  its  special  elementary  cellular  organs,  each  kind  of  conduction  finds 
;s  routes  definitely  marked  out.  Hence  "that  view  which  sees  in  the 
ervous  system  the  special  center  of  life  is  met  with  the  enormous  difll- 
ultj  that,  in  the  same  apparatus  in  which  it  falsel}'  locates  unity,  it  finds 
nee  more  the  same  division  into  many  individual  centers  which  the  rest 
f  the  body  presents,  and  that  it  can  point  out  nowhere  in  the  nervous 
ystem  any  actual  center  by  which  all  parts  are  controlled  as  by  a  dic- 
itor."  The  nervous  system  in  no  respect  represents  the  proper  unity  of 
ae  body. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  small  cellular  organs  which  serve  as 
entres  of  motion,  but  there  is  no  one  ganglion  to  which  all  motion  can  be 
?ferred.  The  same  numerous  centers  are  also  found  in  the  ganglia  which 
reside  over  sensation.  Unit}-  exists  in  our  consciousness  alone,  and  an 
natomical  or  physiological  unity  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  nowhere 
emonstrated. 

The  characteristic  of  life  is  activity.  The  latter,  however,  "takes 
lace  in  no  single  part  through  a  cause  belonging  to  it  from  the  beginning 
nd  entirely  confined  to  it*',  but  there  is  everywhere  retjuired  a  certain 
Kcitement  or  irritation,  t^e  cause  of  which  is  irritability  —  a  theory 
greeing  entirel}'  with  that  of  Haller  or  Brown.     This  activity  is  "the 
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criterion  by  whicb  we  decide  whetber  the  part  lives  or  does  nut  tivo' 
is  feeblest  in  tissues  of  low  orgranization,  and  in  conoecitve  ti96ii(* 
often  difficult  to  dett^nuino  whether  a  part  lives  or  not. 

Tile  activitieji,  which  (like   the  totality  of  life  with   Brown)  niftf, 
<*aHod  forth  by  an  external  influence,  are  either  functional^  nutriti 
formative.     The   boundaries  of  these   procest^ies,  indeed,  shade  awny 
each  other,  but  yet  in  the  internal  changes  which  tiio  irritated  part  ^u 
they  are  very  difierent     *'The  result  of  an  excitation  or  an  irriLati^Jii 
•be.  according  to  circumstances,  siraply  a  functii»u:d  prut>e8ft.  or 
tion  of  a  stronger  or  weaker  nutrition  of  the  part,  without  n*  > 
citement  of  its  function,  or  the  establishment  of  a  formative  procosa,  wl 
creates  more  or  less  new  elements/*     The  function  of  every  activity' 
fatigue,  which  need  not  always  be  removed  primarily  b}*  nutrltiau^  bin 
l>e  dissipated  by  simple  rest  and  restitution, 

By  nutritive  irritability  wc  understand  *'that  faculty  of  in* 
parts,  which  leads  them  under  tbe  influence  of  definite  irrittttions  la 
up  and  transfonn  within  themselves  more  or  less  msitt*nal.  '     To  thb 
united  the  formative  changes,  which   bi*gin  with  division  t>f  the  germ 
are  ccmtiuued  in  the  new  formalion  of  the  elements. 

In  the  doctrine  of  new  formations  Virchow  rejects  the  theor}'  of 
blastema,  of  the  plastic  lymph  of  older  writers,  as  well  an  that  of  ejci 
tion.  Instead  of  these  he  assumes  a  continual  development  upi>a 
already  existing,  and  regurds  the  connective  tissue,  with  its  eqiii 
as  the  croiimjon  gcrunnative  trunk  of  the  bt>ily.  From  this,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  he  thiulcs  that  neoplasms  take  tlieir  origin.  Tlie  pfiMSfli 
of  new  formation  consists  in  cither  simple  division  of  the  cells  or  pf^ 
(and  the  development  of  physalidcs*,  in  which  the  new  elfmento 
pand  with  those  of  the  mother  soil — what  we  commonly  desigtualf 
hy|Mvrtro|>hies  or  better  hyperplasia?  —  or  in  a  very  rapid  divisio« 
smaller  and  smaller  elements,  which  occasionally  iK^come  so  small  at 
that  they  fairly  n?ach  the  limit  of  cells.  »'The  pi-oliferation  of  the  crili 
may  cease  at  this  point ;  the  individual  elements  then  begin 
again,  to  increase  in  size  and,  unfler  certain  circnm8tantx»s  a  fonxi 
produced  again  here,  quite  analogous  to  that  from  which  the  developtat 
proceeded."  Vet  ordinarily  this  is  not  the  ease.  As  a  rule  t! 
minute  elements  strike  out  a  somewhat  difl'erent  course  of  d* 
and  there  begins  a  *1»eterologous  plastic  development'*,  which  htih  tt*w*J 
a  destructive  cimracter,  liesidcs  that  of  contagion  in  eoutlnutty 
•development  extends  to  the  neighboring  and  anastiimomng  ti(iaitefl,wij 
out  any  intervention  of  vessels  and   n<'rves»  though  these  1  m 

softness  of  their  interstitial  subst^ince*  often  furnish  *ahe  I  i  i^i* 

for  the  propagation  of  contagious  neoplasms*'.     From  Jnst  such 
tions  the  value  of  the  cellular  theory,  or  the   Uieni        '       isi 
ments  of  the  tissue,  becomes  clear.     For  It  Is^not  •  ^ed  whtCiwr 

f^otious  materials  or  cells  fVom  the  focus  of  diseaae  arc  tran§poru4 
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way  of  the  plasma,  through  the  blood,  to  remote  places.  The  beterologoas 
neoplasms  are  parasites  in  the  sense  that  they  are  as  well  ^^destructive  in 
the  beginning  as  spoliative  in  their  course".  In  deciding  whether  a  form 
is  to  be  considered  physiological  or  specific,  nothing  determines  the  ques- 
tion save  the  abnormal  locality  in  which  it  is  found,  and  the  existence  of  a 
fluid,  which,  conveyed  to  neighboring  parts,  produces  in  them  a  contagious 
and  unfavorable  effect. 

As  regards  tuberculosis,  Virchow  (following  the  theory  of  Keinhardt, 
who  distinguished  a  genuinely  neoplastic  form,  and  an  inflammatory  form 
in  which  no  tubercle  exists)  accepts  a  genuine  tuberculosis  and  a  caseous 
pneumonia,  which  may  become  tuberculous.  In  agreement  with  Malassez, 
he  regards  the  formation  of  nodules  as  the  characteristic  of  the  process. 
Recentl}',  however,  Virchow  accepts  the  existence  of  a  bacillary  and  a  non- 
bacillar}-  form  of  tuberculosis. 

As  Virchow  himself  intimated,  the  preceding  theory,  subsequently 
expanded  in  its  details  and  modified  in  a  few  points,  tended  to  oppose 
from  the  outset  the  current  views,  and  particularly  those  of  Rokitansky 
and  the  Vienna  school,  which  chiefly  cultivated  gross  pathological  anat- 
omy and  effected  the  domination  of  this  branch  in  medicine.  Now  micro- 
scopic anatomy  or  microscopic  pathological  anatomy  was  destined  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  latter.  Still  more  did  Virchow's  theory  antagonize 
the  systems  of  rational  and  physiological  medicine,  for  he  declared  it 
necessary-  "to  rise  by  independent  experience,  empirical  observation  and 
investigation,  to  a  pathological  physiology,  i.  e.  a  physiology  which  teaches 
the  course  of  vital  phenomena  under  pathological  conditions."  The  first 
object  was  undoubtedly  attained.  In  this  sense  we  might  speak  of  a 
Berlin  school  of  micro-pathological  anatomy.*  The  role  of  the  chemical 
erases  of  the  Vienna  school  was  now  taken  b}'  the  morphological  erases, 
and  to  this  doctrine  vitalistic  views  (those  of  Haller  and  Brown)  were 
added. 

The  cellular  theor}-,  like  all  theories,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical 
expression  of  the  scientific  tendenc}-  of  a  certain  period  ;  as  a  theory- 
whose  proper  fundamental  ideas  must  be  considered  only  as  partially  new, 
and  whose  duration  too,  as  a  whole,  is,  like  that  of  all  theories,  limited. 
Many  important  points  of  this  theory  have  already  become  obsolete  in 
consequence  of  more  recent  microscopic  interpretations,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  always  and  everywhere  undergo  rapid  changes.  Yet  undoubtedly, 
in  common  with  few  other  earlier  theories,  it  enjoys  the  enduring  excellence 


1.  How  preat  lionor  was  paid  to  investigations  in  microscopic  anatomy  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  satirical  expression  of  Karl  Vopt :  *'If  I  succeed  in  inventing  a 
specific  method  of  liardeninjx  or  coloring  specimens,  which  permits  500  sections 
to  be  made  out  of  a  piece  from  wliicli  heretofore  only  one  hundred  could  be  made, 
1  have  as  good  a  claim  to  ])ron)otion  in  university  matters  as  a  useful  subaltern 
has  to  the  civil  service."    (Tsysiologische  Forschungen  am  Meer,  1881). 
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that  no  tbeoretic  system  of  ihempetitics  litis  been  built  upcm  it^  hym 
author,  and  that  io  bis  bands  it  oonUnues  to  be  wbat  it  wm»  origtn 
intended  to  bo  —  a  scientific  theory. 

Virchow,  like  Roeschlanb  (whose  general  viewa  be  adofyts  in 
points),  defines  disease,  cue  of  whose  chief  eharacteristice  1# 
as  *'rinv  of  tlie  |iussible  phenomeim  un«ler  which  the  lifu  of  tmfiviil 
organized  hi>dies  inny  manifest  itself.  The  sole  ground  f>f  all  fftirooii 
healthy  as  well  as  morbid,  is  only  life  itself,  and  a  disease  detached 
other  life,  existing  beside  it^  and  being  for  itself^  hns  no  existen«!e.  W| 
we  eall  disease  is  a  mere  abstraction.  Life  is  cellular  actli'itj  <?^l 
the  cell  is  not  the  simple  vessel  of  life,  it  is  Itself  the  living  parL 
something  given,  something  rendered  possible  by  iuheritaoee  only, 
thercTore,  besides  the  forces  perumnently  united  to  matter,  thrrir  tnu»t 
given  a  permeating  force  which  is  transmitted  mcchanicaHy  (7l  ftwi 
toemlicr  to  member*  Whence  this  forc^  took  its  origin  expt^'"  — 
yet  divinetl,  but  this  deficiency  does  not  warrant  ua  in  deii 
ence.  Accordingly  we  distinguish  in  the  living  body  two  kimis  oi  i«»p 
the  molecular  forces  and  the  exciting  and  excited  vital  force,  by  the  < 
bined  action  of  which  in  the  individual,  oi-ganic  elemeuta,  the  vlt^mt^tt 
or  cell  forces,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  u»  vital  forc^*  in 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  are  brought  into  action"  — a  dctiutlion  which 
importance  and  precision  has  no  advantage  over  those  of  an  earlirr  ibte 
The  continuance  of  life  is  ascribed  (as  by  Brown)  to  a  suoeesaimi 
permanent  external  iutlueuees^  ttie  vital  stimuli,  which  alviFa\a  keep  an 
^Hhe  tension  of  the  solid  fiarticlea.**  '*The  unity  of  the  living  liodj 
founded  only  in  the  dependent^e  of  it.s  living  parts  upon  each  nlbtr. 
dependence  a<'compIished  by  means  of  the  nerves,  the  circulation  and  id 
mediate  anastomoses  or  contacts*.  The  vital   force   is  r^gcoi*n 

from  the  molecular  forces  in  the  proeH58  of  nutrition.     No  vis  medic 
naturae  exist*  as  a  sj>ecial  reserve  force,  and   the  cures  of  nature  a» 
generally  dillerent  from  those  of  art.     The  latter  rHther  avail  tUeoiKti^ 
of  the  existing  physiological    arrangements   and   forces  of  ihc   bodjp  ifl 
order  by  the  artificial  induction  of   more  favorable  iH)ndition«  to  hlim^ 
about,  if  possible,  an   adjustment  nf  the  disturbant^es."     ♦*  The  XAMk{ 
physician  is  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  predispositions,  and  to  faciltta 
acyustment  of  disturbances  once  l)egun," 

As  reganis   the   practical   bearing  of  these   abstractions,  in 
Virchow,  InsU'ad    of   striving   after   originality   in   his   defiuitiotia, 
chiefly  and  intentionally  upon  definitions   already  existing  —  yd  h 


1.  It  wnt  done.  lvowever»  by  Dr.  Schiissler*  in  his  ^'Almitl 
Biif  Histolo^iie  uiul  Olliilnrpathologie".    Dr.  (_".  H   S.li 
still  futthiT,  iiiiismitch  fts  he  filled  liutinsrh^MtiHiti,  *.  i?.  tin*  m- 
(Jliiiii^^^  ami  Ja]»ATt«*8e,  rruKlHintt  ami  tiirH^d  to  protit  hy  tliv  r 
Scheldt  (clttid  i860  In  Eudeiildi  iienr  liunn),  ii  gfnuino  "Cdluiau'therttpic' 
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ently  employs  new  words  for  old  ideas  —  we   must  finally  quote  the 
lowing  remark : 

"  Such  abstractions  are  necessar}'  in  explaining  a  theory  and  in  the 
3  of  language,  for  by  them  alone  can  mutual  understanding  be  accom- 
shed.  In  practice,  however,  in  the  comprehension  of  the  individual 
je,  the}'  must  be  abandoned,  since  they  are  attended  with  the  danger  of 
ding  one  to  lose  sight  of  the  patient  in  the  disease,  the  reality  in  the 
ja.  The  patient  alone  is  the  object  of  medical  activity,  and  the  physi- 
.n  must  never  forget  that  his  ultimate  aim  is  one  of  humanity/' 

The  life  of  Virchow  is  distinjiuished  from  that  of  the  modern  German  university 
cher  by  the  fact  that  he  attained  very  early  the  highest  grade  in  the  career  of  the 
rned.  to  wit  the  professorship.  After  studying  in  Berlin  from  1839  to  1843  at  the 
pini^re,  he  presented  for  his  doctors  degree  the  dissertation  *'De  rheumate, 
ssertim  cornee."  He  was  then  appointed  assistant  physician  in  the  Charit6  hos- 
&l,  where  he  subsequently  became  prosector  and  privatdocent.  Although  ordered 
the  government  to  Silesia  in  1847  as  an  expert  for  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
1  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  epidemic  of  famine  typhus,  he  soon  became  a  political 
3ConciIable  in  Berlin,  and  therefore  settled  as  a  professor  in  Wiirzburg  in  1849. 
re  he  found  a  reception  when  there  was  no  place  for  him  in  North  Germany.   For 

second  time  he  was  sent  from  here  in  1852  into  the  Spessart,  to  investigate  an 
demic  of  famine  typhus.  But  as  early  as  1856  he  returned  to  Berlin  to  assume  the 
lir  of  pathological  anatomy,  in  which  he  introduced  the  subject  of  microscopic 
itomy,  to  which  Rokitansky  had  given  insufficient  attention,  and  thus  gave  to  hia 
lir  a  new  direction.  Three  years  later,  at  the  request  of  the  Swedish  government, 
chow  went  to  Norway  to  study  the  leprosy.  —  That  A'irchow  plays  a  prominent 
t,  not  only  as  a  medical  theorist,  but  (like  many  German  professors  since  the 
emagogenzeit")  as  a  firm  but  stubborn  man  of  advanced  ideas  in  the  Prussian 
use  of  Deputies,  is  well  known.  A  pupil  of  the  great  physiologist  and  pathological 
ktomist  Johannes  MUlIer  (1801-1858,  Handbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen, 
5)  and  of  Schonlein,  for  each  of  whom  he  delivered  a  memorial  address,  Virchow 
eloped  a  great  capacity  for  work  and  singular  versatility  as  a  teacher,  investigator 
ant  and  popular  writer,  as  well  as  a  political  deputy  —  in  this  capacity  he  origin- 
d  the  term  **  Culturkampf "  —  and  recently  as  a  hygienist  and  anthropologist  or 
hseologist.  He  professes  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Harvey,  whose  picture  is  the 
y  one  permitted  to  hang  in  his  study.  Among  his  numerous  works  we  may  men- 
1  the  **  Cellularpathologie"  (Ist  edition  1858,  4th  edition  1871),  translated  into 
tnch  by  Picard  and  into  English  by  Frank  Chase  (1860);  Gesammelte  Abhand- 
gen  1856-1862;  Virchow's  Handbuch  der  speciellen  Pathologic  nnd  Therapie, 
4;  Archiv  fiir  pathologische  Anatomic,  Physiologie  und  klinishe  Medicin;  Can- 
it's  Jahresbericht  (continued);  Mittheilungen  iiber  die  in  Oberschlesien  herr- 
ende  Typhusepidemie,  1848;  Id.  im  Spessart.  1852;  Einheitsbestrebungen  in  der 
iicin,  1849;  Pathologie  der  (Tcschwulste,  1866,  translated  into  French  by  Arons- 
n ;  Lehre  von  den  Trichinen,  1875,  etc.  In  his  treatise  on  tumors  Virchow  carries 
the  division  of  these  growths  originally  adopted  b}*  Job.  Miiller  in  1838,  and  which 
ssifies  them  according  to  their  microscopic  elements.  Virchow,  however,  studied 
subject  and  named  tumors  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  more  recent  investi- 
ions  and  views,  particularly  his  own.  While,  however,  , Miiller,  according  to 
ischmann,  declared  the  ideas  heterologous  and  homologous  inadmissible  as 
ards  tumors,  Virchow  adopts  again  these  terms,  but  understands  by  heterologous 
lors,  those  which  contain  tissues  different  from  those  of  the  locality  in  wjiich 
63 
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ihcy  Rre  dereloped,  and  by  homoloffoas.  those  v^hi^ie  riJ^sn<^i  &fo 
ihmr  locftlitj. 

Virehow  has  Imd  among   his   jhij)    >   *  _  >    '    i    ii    ivrr  oi   DolAWe  i^ifi^ 
fcs^ors  ao<l  physicians      We  ma}- iiativ*    ;<hi   lu    '  j  -»        K.  Levden 'Vim 
1832),  formerlj  in  Stmssbarg,  now  in  Berlm  ;    Fried*  l>aft.  vcmi   Kt 
huusen  <bom  18.*^),  profes&or  id  Straasburg .  JuIItis  Cobobeim  (1K1*j 
ot  hemmiti  m  PomerAuia.  pwfessor  of  patbologii*^!  juuttomv   in   i 
aoil  uutbor  of  valatible  iuvestigations  on   infliunoiAUuQ  aod   tbe  emfaDfti 
pfocesse:^,  as  well  as  the  first   inociilatur  of  luheirl?  in  Grnniioj.     Cabo- 
heim  in  18lJ7,  by  his  iJistMivery  of  lite  diaj^csis  of  lb**  whil*»    mrtnlmat- 
ledd  blocwJ' or  plasma-corpuscles   thmagii  (icirc^  iq  the  uiiir 
the  vessels  ilurlng  the  pmcess  of  suppumtiun^  damsigeil    ,...,...,i. 
cellular  pathology  of  his  teacher,  who  lielieved  that  pu*  was  dcHvtcd 
the  I'ells  of  the  coijnective  tissue.*     H.  W,  Uottfrii^l  WaldrTcr,  pm1 
ID  Berlin  ;    Feiijc  Hoppe-Seyli*r  (Bandbuch  (ler  physiologisch-chci 
Analyse,   185S),  profi--ssor  in  ^irassburg ;  W,  Kiihne.  professor  io  H- 
berg,  aathor  of  paf^ers  on  the    retina -purple*'    1    ^"       ^corpred  by  FwS 
Boll  in   Home.     Kiihne  proved  it  to  be  a  pbu  -al  ponltm  wf 

redna.     Georg   Kdaard    Rtnddeisteli.   professor    ia   Wnizbofig ;    R  R 
I  ^T      ''   ich  der  path<  '  "  n»fessor         "         h 

y  ti  of  the  geiii  releh ;  A 

discoverer  of   jiro^Jiressive    pemicions  annMnta ;    Oeurg    A.    LOd&e;    Vfe 
FricKlrvleh  ( 1  s:!5- '     '*         "     '    '  »>rg.  author  of  works  oo  diseaae^  d  llH 
'  heart,  on  physicir  ilar  filro[*hy  iKc.;  Alexander  Dlest«r«9 

who  wrote  a  cellular  physLolog}*  and  has  deroonstratied  bciw  fur  tbci  r 
considerations  can  1*e  carried  ;  and   many  others.     AU  cif  tbow  ibch  «f^ 
micrtidcopic  and  iiathological  anatomists  of  the  first  rank. 

Finally  we  must  dirr<7l  attefiUfm  to  one  of  the  i^eetilt*  of  Vfrrbewli 
theory,  a  school*to  which  the  pft(!!9ent  p^ipQlarity  an^i  -*  r^.^.t  npcognitiiw  i^ 
trerman  medicine  abroad  was  first  due.     We  nefer  r  :man  acHcaittri 

ScBooL  (Oft  MKnieixK)  or  tiik  Xjirriut  SciExrva^ 

of  wiiich  Vtrei»ow  is  the  Intellectual  father.     Tbla  eebool  aeeica,  c^tctff  ^ 
nieaT  lyond  nticroa^p'  'aJ  pbyskilop 

and  i  „.  nd  sicieiiciss^  or  n.  r  m.*:!» 

ft»nder  medicine  also  an  "exact''  acitsnce.     *'  Meilid»e  as  an 

*  Icld  of  the*  natural  scteikciA  ta  gpsoerai    ^>  j 


To  it  l»eiong,  with  the  charactertstic  prtdomioiuici!  cif  ^^laaet 
I nvest »tr  1  i  rives  who  onite  in  matntal r     r  '      * Divtt 

Arcbiv  1  At  tlietr  hem!  stand  tb  pfiskiia. 

Hugo  von  Ziemssen.  and  the  pathological  anatomist  of  ^riMngtm^  T 


1.  il,  H. 


too  In  ll>94  bid  obferred  the  ilUfieitttlsol  Che  \ 
.  .M.    **hite  oorptisckaf  la  the  ^''^'p*  "'  »*-*•  "••'^   •^•*' 
It  in  nutrition* 
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Zenker,  the  former  (after  Virehow's  example)  the  editor  of  a  voluminous 
cyclopaedia  of  pathology.  Indeed  this  form  of  publication  is  characteristic 
of  the  literary  productions  of  the  school  of  the  natural  sciences,  the 
individual  sections  being  discussed  b}*  specialists  in  each  department 
The  school  of  natural  historj',  on  the  other  hand,  pursued  a  different 
system,  in  which  voluminous  text-books  were  written  by  a  single  author, 
while  in  the  New  Vienna  School  almost  all  the  important  teachers  wrote 
each  a  single  special  work  in  his  own  department.  Among  the  physicians 
of  the  school  of  the  natural  sciences  we  may  notice  :  A.  Geiger  in  Wiirz- 
burg;  C.  Gerhardt,  formerly  in  Wiirzburg,  now  in  Berlin,  who  likewise 
edited  a  cyclopaedia  of  the  diseases  of  children  ;  W.  Ebstein  in  Gottingen  ; 
H.  Nothnagel,  formerly  in  Jena,  now  in  Vienna  ;  Th.  H.  Jlirgensen  and 
C.  Liebermeister  in  Tiibingen  ;  A.  Biermer,  formerly  in  Ziirich,  now  in 
Breslau  ;  Mannkopf  in  Marburg  ;  Th.  Weber  in  Halle ;  O.  Heubner  in 
Leipsic  ;  H.  Senator  in  Berlin  ;  Franz  Obcrnier  (died  1882)  in  Bonn  ; 
Lichtheim  in  Bern  ;  G.  Merkel  in  Nuremberg ;  W.  Erb  in  Heidelberg  ; 
A.  Vogel  in  Dorpat,  author  of  a  text- book  of  the  diseases  of  children 
which  has  enjoyed  numerous  editions  (a  new  one  recently*  under  the 
direction  of  Phil.  Biedert  in  Hagenau);  C.  Bartels  (1811-1878)  in  Kiel ; 
H.  Riihle  in  Bonn  ;  O.  \V.  Leube,  formerly  in  Erlangen,  now  in  Wiirzburg 
etc.  etc. 

A  branch  of  the  school  of  pathological  anatomy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  comjjining  therewith  a  tendency  to  etiology'  and  hygiene,  is  the 
3Iunich  clinical  school  of  the  natural  sciences  and  hygiene.  To  it  belong 
among  others  :  Ludwig  von  Buhl  (1816-1880),  who  introduced  patholog- 
ical anatomy  into  Munich  ;  Franz  Xaver  von  Gietl  (born  1803)  ;  Jos.  von 
Lindwurm  (1824-1874);  von  Pettenkofer,  Buchner,  Franz  Seitz,  Jos.  Bauer, 
H.  von  BOck.  Max  Joseph  Oertel,  Krieger  in  Strassburg  etc. 

While  with  the  physicians  already  mentioned  the  subject  of  hygiene 
occupies  the  second  place,  in  the  school  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
hygiene  it  advances  to  the  front.  In  this  school  we  must  reckon  those 
physicians  who  belong  to  the  ''Verein  f iir  Oft'entliche  Gesundheitspflege'*, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  :  Georg  Varrentrapp  and  Alex.  Spiess  in 
Frankfort ;  Karl  Reclam  (1821-1887),  professor  in  Leipsic,  a  hygienist  and 
propagandist  of  cremation  in  Germany  and  a  popular  hygienic  writer  ;  L. 
Hirt  in  Breslau  ;  A.  W.  Hofmann  in  Leipsic  ;  Gottisheim  in  Basel ;  Roth 
in  Dresden ;  Fr.  Sander  (1835-1878)  in  Hamburg  ;  Miirklin  in  Wiesbaden  ; 
Sonderegger  in  St.  Gall  etc.  As  in  this  school  the  element  of  practitioners 
counterpoises  that  of  university  professors,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  through 
its  influence  the  seed  may  be  sown  for  a  combination  of  investigation  and 
practice  similar  to  that  of  English  medicine. 

The  splitting  up  of  medicine  into  specialties,  and  the  increase  of  its 
subordinate  branches  in  the  school  of  the  natural  sciences,  resulted  in 
danger  to  the  unity  of  medical  science.  A  return  to  the  method  which 
•combines  science  and  practice,  the  clinico-practical  method,  is  again  sought 
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by  the  ''Zeitsctirift  fiir  klinische  Medicin"  under  the  xnanagem^Eit  of^ 
Th.  von  Frericha   (1819-1885)  and   E.  Leyden      *'  Medicine   in  onr 
seeme  tbrealL'iied  witb  Vjeing  cast  lou  dee^jly  in  the  shai!e,  bcitli  In  iUi 
and  its  literature,  by  the  subordinate  brancbes.     It  siH^ms   bert*  uml  ih 
to  be  forgotten  that  niedtelne  is  the  alma  raater^  that  from  1 1  till  tbo  i 
ordinate  branches  derived   their  origin,  that  the  latter  without   mecili 
are  ineupable  of  an>  permanent  cj^rowtii.     It  seems  to  l»e  entirely  for] 
that  io  the  department  of  medicine  is  treated   the  greatest   i>art  of  I 
questions  which  occupy  our  care  and  our  thoughts  daily  and  hourly  mt 
bedside.     Mtnlicine  is  not  a  part  of  the  science  of  healing,  it  is  the 
heart  of  that  science,  and  this  heart  should  not  be  hidden  and  coveird  up 
by    simple   outworks.     German    medicine    too   has  a  right    to   a  s|i 
repreaentntion,  for  it  stands   upon   Its   own  feet.     It  \a  lndepond<*iit. 
therefore    self-conscious  ;    it    does    not   sail   in   the   navigable    walcf9 
foreign  nations.     It  was  an  error,  weighty  and  pregnant  with  dl 
German  medicine,  when  Hokitansky  in  I84ti  expressed  the  cotiA'ieUoo 
I  pathological  anatomy  must   be  the    foundation    not  only  of    prata 

'science   but  also' of  professional  treatment Therapeutics  o^edti 

us  ph3*sician8  a  special  study^  for  it  Is  the  end  and  object  of  our 
labor"  rFrerlchs). 

FrericliB  was  born  in  Aurich   tirid  studied  from   1H.1B  in  GtHttti|Eeii  %md 
Qoder  Schoe&lein  nnd  Dieffenbach.     In  1842  he  settled  down  to  prttctici^  in  ItU  i 
city,  but  in  the  tbllowtnf;  yriir  went  Hgain  to  Prii^ue  and  Vienna,  stid  in   184| 
Fri&nce,  Holland  iind  Bf^l^iiiui,  and  finally  seiited  in  Ctc)ttintC(>n  a«  ib  privatdoccuL 
1850  he  wns  called  to  Kiel,  served  U8  n  plijsicinn  in  the  SchleBwi^jt-Holwtei 
then  in  1851  to  Breslau  as  a  professor,  and  in  1859  became  8chi>etilein"a 
Berlin.     His  cull  to  Breslau  was  due  to  the   reconimendiiiion   of  Strom* 
was  the  firnt  ppofrsaor  in   Breslan  to  employ  the  Genimn  Unguaice  in 
llKil),     Hie  chi^'f  works  are:    *'Klinik  der    Leberkr»rikheii#*ii'\ 

reeeived  the  Montbyon  prizi^  of  th«  Paris  Acadtmie;    '*  Uriieht  ^cbc  J ,_    ..    f 

und  deren  Behandlun|s'\  1881 ;  '*  Uebvr  die  meiiBchbcbv  Galle*.  1W43;  L'elifr  if*» 
cbemiscbe  Zusammensc'tzun^  der  Oallc'\  I8.il;  '' Ueher  Stapbylom  der  Hornliaiit" 
1817,  etc,  etc.  in  JourimU,  In  Wani»er*8  '  Handworterbiich  der  Pb^ aiuloeit '*  !«< 
wrote  the  article  on  **  Digestion  *',  'Tcber  Iliabetea'*  wa«  hi«  Imn 
was  nev*»r  fininhed.  —  As  »  practitioner  Frerichg  was  very  pt^pular,  And 
fortune  of  millions. 

rndcr  till'  tilli^  of 


0.  Seminalism  or  Seminal  Vitalism. 

the  exceedingly  diligent,  versatile  and   elocjuent  jmift^^ftor  K    BoochitH 
Paris  has  recently  published  a  theory  ivliicb  advances  the  dnim  ihsi  11^ 
does  not  leave  ont  of  view  the  lKm<^Ht  of  tbi*  sick,  for  wbn  *' 

of  nie<iicine  are  created  .  indeed,  that  it  grants  nothinjj  to  Ir  >  W 

everything  to  obser^'ation.     It  U  at  all  events  a  eb&nicU«riBtic  t^ 
this  newest  French  theory  is  a^ain  a  vitaJistic  theory,  so  th  "    *       m»i 
if  vitalism  alone  was  privileged  in  France,  since  the  French 
selves   brought  forward  scarcely    any  other   than    vitAllatio   ilivodciv  ^ 


A 
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adopted  them  in  a  modified  form  always  from  other  people.  Thus  they 
followed  Paracelsus,  the  latro-chemists,  in  a  less  degree  the  latro-mechanics 
and  others.  Bordeu  and  Barthez  in  the  last  century  created  the  first 
French  theory,  which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  vitalistic  theory.  This 
theory  was  followed  by  Bichat,  from  whom  Bouchut,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
borrowed  much  of  his  system.  The  doctrines  of  Broussais  stand  in  close 
relation  at  least  to  vitalism. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  above  programme,  surprising  for  a  theory,  is 
carried  out.     Bouchut  teaches : 

Beasts  have  an  intelligence  of  instinct,  man  that  of  abstraction. 
No  beast  oversteps  the  limits  of  animal  thought,  which  is  separated  by 
an  ab^'ss  from  the  productive  thought  of  man.  This  division  of  Moquin 
Tandon  and  de  Quatrefages,  instituted  on  the  assumption  of  the  four 
kingdoms  of  nature  —  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal  and  the  kingdom  of 
man  —  is  a  justifiable  one. 

^^£ither  there  are  simply  dififerences  in  grade  between  minerals, 
vegetables,  beasts  and  man  (who,  according  to  the  realistic  theory  of 
Lamarck  and  Darwin,  is  merely  an  improved  ape),  or  the  four  kingdoms 
are  separated  by  impassable  barriers.  In  the  first  case  man  is  the  highest 
of  the  apes  :  in  the  second,  the  abyss  of  the  intellect  separates  him  from 
the  beast.     Man,  however,  does  not  change  his  constitution.     To  this  is 

added  the  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  perfectibility  of  man 

from  the  stone  age  down  through  the  iron  age  to  the  pi^sent  day 

Is  that  animal  instinct  or  ever  changing  fancy,  which  springs  from  the 
love  of  the  useful,  the  good  and  the  beautiful  ?  The  beautiful,  the  good 
and  the  true  in  the  foundation  of  human  consciousness,  and  wiih  these 
ideas  those  of  a  metaphysical  cause  of  the  harmony  of  the  worlds  under 
one  form  or  another,  this  it  is,  which  Quatrefages  has  called  religiousness.** 

There  is  also  a  proper  kingdom  of  man  in  accordance  with  his  spiritual 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  by  his  physical  constitution,  *< through  the 
vital  or  seminal  force,  which  imparts  to  his  germ  the  specific,  individual 
impulse  through  the  'impressibility'  of  all  his  molecular  elements,  through 
the  condition  of  the  living  humors  from  which  he  originates,  and  through 
the  conformation  of  his  solid  parts,  he  approximates  to  animality.'' 

Through  the  vital  or  seminal  force  these  molecular  elements  com- 
posing the  organs  and  tissues  feel  —  the  first  expression  of  life,  which 
begins  without  definite  structure,  without  nerves  and  without  contractile 
fibres  —  in  their  way,  and  wore,  in  order  to  form  the  parts,  in  which 
through  their  own  determination  the}*  must  take  their  place.  Their 
attributes  are  distinct  from  the  organization  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  create.  They  are  the  attributes  of  life,  not  those  of  a  living  being. 
They  are  called :  Impressibility,  i.  e.  sensibility  without  nerves  ;  Auto- 
cinesis,  i.  e.  motion  without  definite,  contractile  fibres,  and  Promorphosis, 
or  foreknowledge  of  the  organic  forms  to  be  created.  Among  them  im- 
pressibility assumes  the  first  rank.     Upon  the  impressibility-  of  the  seminal 
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or  vit4il  force  life  ts  dependent     This  same  force  causes  life   in 
whieb  have  no  nerves^  like  the  infusoria,    and  tnatnUins  it  in  tbe 
tomical,  nerveleas  elements  of  the  tissues,  of  the  blood,  of  parts  in  wi 
the  nerves  have  been  divided,  and  finally  even  after  death  in  cenalll 
lecular  elements,  which  on  aeccount  of  this  impressibility  conlitiiie  to 

Impression  anil  reaction  are  the  first  and  last  expresmous  of  life, 
condition  tlie  latter,  and  when  they  rease  life  also  ends, 

'*  Diseases  are  changed  impressions,  that  is  true,  and  upon  this  m| 
ism  is  based  the  medical  doctrine  to  which  for  several  years  [  Imre  o^ 
allegiance '  says  Bouchat,  though  without  the  slightest  proof  thnt  be 
makes  no  concessions  to  hypothesis,  as  he  pretends.  The  doctrine  is  iMi 
even  a  jifenuine  hypothesis,  but  an  entirely  arbitrary  assumption.  Il  it 
also  distingui*ihed  from  Sensitism.  according  to  Houehot,  by  the  fntt  llttt 
it  asserts  scnsibilit}*  without  nerves  —  certainly  something  new  for 
present  day  —  and  approximates  closely  to  the  theory  of  Glisson 
Bichat  of  an  insensible  or  unconscious  sensibility  It  represeolt 
application  of  the  fact  (?)  of  a  seminal  force  to  physiology  and  pathoki^. 
to  that  which  in  the  living  molecules  produces  sensibilit}'  without  nerves. 
This  is  *'Seminalism**  which,  as  we  see,  amounts  Ui  a  new  word. 

By  the  fecundation  of  the  ovum   the  uncunscious  sensibility  of 
molecular  elements  is  created  with  the  aid  of  the   male  vital    force*  whii 
known  of  all  men,  is  deiwsited   as  something  sillistantial    in  ihr 
and  meets  that  of  the  female  ovum.     This  sensibility  unit*  mi 

with  each  other  and  groups  them  in  definite  form,  through  :>  tlL 

necessary  for  the  configuration  of  the  tissues  juid  orgaaft,  ^Wltboot 
this  obscure  characteristic  that  they  ^-  the  elements  —  fe<el,  they 
neither  unite  by  choice,  nor  combine  in  the  onier  requirt'd  by  the 
the  species,"  If,  however,  the  unconscious  sensibility  exists  only  is  [»fi 
and  is  but  partially  developed,  the  development  of  a  new  being  ia  t^ 
ovum  at  the  place  where  this  deficiency  exists  is  im|)erfect  an  organ  diopi 
out  in  this  place  or  is  modified  in  fonn»  and  thus  defonnities  arise.  If 
the  unconscious  sensibility  is  diseased  or  njorbidly  disposed,  u>  alaa  tnf 
the  molecular  movements  of  the  ovum,  and  from  the  grouping  oC  tlv* 
elements  thus  arising  the  preparation  for  innat4t  or  heretJitary  di*ea*H  in 
the  future  germ  originates  To  the  s|>ecial  individual  character  of 
unconscious  sensibility,  generated  in  the  ovum  by  the  vital  fon!*. 
however,  Im?  ascribed  that  special  affinity  —  a  genuine  j 
a|H!eiftc  affinity  ^- of  the  ultimate  anatomical  elemenis,  li- 
the differences  in  individuals  of  the  same  specit^s  and  raetv  the  rarleti»« 
the  siniilunty  t4>  father  und  mother,  the   great   or  litlU*  gn  ^  ■ 

of  the  hair  and   lien rd,  longevity,  the  idiosyncj'asies  etc.     Ai 
Ified  by  sexual  intenHuirsc,  which  mingles  two  different  seminal  fofe«^  !>< 
«       *      -I  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  Impressibility  of  the   new  beinit  ^ 
I  1,      It   is  also  modified    b^^  climate,   which   weakens  the  Hwlail 

forces;   by  custom  ;   by  clvtUisation. —  In  the  body  of  the  adult  the  »u 
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coD8cious  sensibility  is  foand  in  parts  which  have  no  nerves,  and  in  the 
anatomical  elements  of  the  fluids  and  tissues  which  are  uninterruptedly 
renewed ;  but  here  it  is  of  less  importance  than  in  the  ovum  and  the 
embryo.  It  acts  now  together  with  the  unconscious  sensibility  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves,  which  comes  fh)m  it,  and  with  the  conscious  sensi- 
bilit}'  of  the  ordinary  nerves.  It  occasions  the  generation  and  the  contin- 
uance of  the  constituent  anatomical  elements,  which  are  directed  by  the 
vital  affinit}'.  The  second  bj'  mutual  and  general  sympathy  occasions 
the  consensus  among  the  tissues,  and  the  third  finally  brings  about  the 
consciousness  of  the  agreeable  or  dangerous  relations  of  the  individual 
to  the  outer  world.  ^*  If  the  case  stands  as  these  considerations  and  ex- 
perience prove"  (though  Bouchut  fails  to  give  us  any  actual  proof),  "every- 
one will  understand  that  the  metamorphosis  of  the  ovum  into  the  embryo 
and  of  the  embryo  into  the  adult  being,  and  then  the  maintenance  of  life 
through  its  activity*  in  the  constituent  elements  and  its  influence  upon  the 
life  of  the  whole,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  vital  force  and  its 
impressibility." 

The  vital  force  of  man  and  that  of  beasts  are  entirely  diflTerent  ftx)m 
each  other,  and  the  artificial  experiments  concerning  the  latter  prove 
nothing  as  regards  man.  The  vital  force  of  beasts  never  produces  a  man, 
and  conversely. 

The  separation  of  the  vital  force  fh)m  the  organism  and  the  parts  of 
the  organism  is  a  mere  abstraction.  Since,  however,  this  force  efTects  the 
formation  of  the  special  organs,  tissues  and  powers  of  the  organism,  as 
well  as  their  continual  nutrition  and  renewal,  we  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  special  peculiarities  of  the  tissues  and  organs  themselves. 

"  The  body  is  continually  changing,  that  is  true,  and  as  David  says, 
what  was  yesterday  is  not  the  same  as  what  is  to-day,  nor  that  which  will 
be  to-morrow." 

But  the  principle  of  physical  identity  remains  in  the  bod}',  since  the 
constantly  renewed  mass  is  formed  in  exact  accordance  with  the  original 
plan  of  the  seminal  force  and  its  impressibility.  In  all  the  changes  of  his 
elements  man  is  a  being  identical  with  himself.  "Although  now  life  is 
one,  yet  as  regards  its  functions  it  is  manifold  ;  for  the  blood  causes  life, 
as  well  as  the  circulation  which  moves  the  blood  forward,  the  respiration 
which  vivifies  it,  the  innervation  which  imparts  to  the  tissues  their  tone 
and  necessary  contractility.  All  this  is  a  part  of  the  human  mechanism." 
If  the  respiration  ceases,  the  blood,  no  longer  supplied  with  oxygen,  be- 
comes an  actual  poison  to  the  organs,  and  death  ensues  in  accordance  with 
chemical  laws.  If  an}*  considerable  portion  of  the  brain  is  destroyed, 
muscular  contractility  is  extinguished,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  inactivity 
of  the  important  organs,  death  may  ensue  mechanically.  If  the  heart 
stands  still,  death  results  from  the  stopping  of  a  part  of  the  wheel-work 
of  the  human  mechanism,  which  we  must  therefore  stud}'  in  order  to  allot 
to  the  vital  force  the  correct  rC)le  in  pathology. 
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Booeharft  Idea,  0spr«M«d  in  18i7»  "^  timiiiLMioo  and  wmts&m^  Ifcb  is 
tine  moil  ftbstmct  fonniilA  of  etiology,  far  distaflet  art  m>thifig  but  aiicctd 
imfirv^oiui'^  Virdiow,  «a  Bonduit  decUm»  adopiedL  to  iliia  iiaiiit  Iht 
r»ew9  of  Virdiow  oerCaitiljr  ooloeide  peeKty  deuljr  wUh  Uioae  €)C 
except  llimi  Vtrciiow  falsely  asduoses  ihrr^  varieiMsa  of  irriiatiott, 
ftociioiiali  DttlnUva  and  furmativr  b  an^  adifed   %bm  ptmmrm 

ocMoa,  iiiioe   (ktoelioDal  ami  oitlr  latioo  arc  tbe 

homerer,  Virclioir  ukea  Um  cell  as  tiie  alarl]i|g*potiit  oi  bia  apeealailooif 
altluMi^  It  ia  not  Ukfr  Iral  ^leokeiiL  BoadiQi  adected  a  higlier  atunl-poisCf 
aa  he  aaj^,  wbeii  be  adopted  the  diatnttaiioea  of  Ibe  tinprraaiiiility  kd_ 
ibe  niolt'cular  elefnriiUi  or  of  ihe  tital  force  aa  the  ^tartii^-pocul 
paiboiogf  —  luid  tbua,  aa  be  gi vea  ua  to  ondefataiHl,  made  oa 
to  hjrpotbeaia 

All  InleniiU  and  ejctem&i  cauaea  uf  diairase  imidtfr  mcve  or  leaa  Ibe 
fttal  force  aud  iu  iinpreasibilily  in  Uie  flaida  or  a4  rntme  pnijit  of  tht 
mcnomy  ;  Ibey  iocreaae  or  weaken  thai  imprestibiUty ,  aod  from  Uirae  tvo 
ooodiUotia  the  sc^t'ils  of  disease*,  and  ( when  Ibe  lHipn*esloii  is  a  ewmtht 
one)  ibe  means  of  its  cure  also,  originate, 

**  In  palhogenj  Uie  inarea;»e  of  tbe  impresaibtlity  of  Um>  ocMMtiUMK 
elennenla  acta  apon  the  tiasuea  and  calls  fortb,  aeciordiog  to  its  ttatsre^ 
bypera^ujta,   inllainmatioQ   with   its  sero-fibrinoas,   cpitbel&aJ  or  porali 
exudations,  certain   active   b^^morrbages,  serous  or  gaseoua  ciracaatiu 
|li  litiies  of  the  elements  »tid  varirn  ^  which  fomi  ibe  i 

ro!  r^ans,  tbc  pyrexire,  with  Ibeir  ^i  >  in  the  hqniorft.  wli 

their  part  become  causes  of  disease**  etc 

Together  with  saeb  distarbances  anse  tue  - 
aa:   fever,  biasitudeT  want  of  apiMi'tite,  gastric  i 
romitiDg  etc. 

Through  this  increase  of  the  iin|iressihillt\.  tm 
the  organ  affected,  arise  the  fanclionul  (Hslurbanc**^ 
etfeota  of  gravity,  of  endosmottc  absorption,  of  eroaiofi  of  t 
wit:  almoiit  always  pain,  due  to  tlie  participation  in  ibe  pi^'^^w>^'i  ^*w 
ordinar)'  nerves  ;  in  the  brain  aud  the  meninges,  deliriam,  aomnolem^ 
voniitiug,  slowing  of  the  pulse,  convulsions  and  paralysis  ,  in  the  pharynx, 
dysphagia  ;  in  the  hr«>nehia  aud  lungs,  cough,  the  various  kinds  of  ct- 
licctonition  and  dyspnti*a ;  in  the  intestines,  diarrbtimr  dyap«pa4a  aod 
boultmia  ;  in  the  kidneys,  chnnges  in  the  urinury  secretion  ;  in  iho  vossls, 
embolisms  with  their  results,  tlie  absorption  of  thi*  more  or  lis«a  | 
morbid  matters  of  wounds ;  cramps  in  the  iiypera^mic  or  anirtnic 
in  fevers,  the  alterations  in  the  ho  mors,  which  pp - 
disttirbanoes  and  repruducM5  the  germ  of  the  evil,  fu 
effects  of  gravity,  of  absorption  through  endoemoaia,  of  obstructiaa  bj 
lUoH'^  '  '      ^  rid  character    '   '  iLtooaet& 

i  liity  arise :  aii  i^itif,  fiitty 

degeneration  of  the  elements  and  tissues,  certain  paaalve  himorrbaireiv 
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certain  atonic  congestions,  wliich  are  likewise  accompanied  by  sympathetic 
reflex  phenomena,  all  attended  with  local  and  more  or  less  pronounced 
disturbances  of  function. 

The  local  diseases  arising  from  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  im- 
pressibility become  generalized  by  endosmotic  or  capillary  absorption, 
since  they  call  forth  an  alteration  in  the  blood,  or,  while  they  remain  local 
indeed,  they  yet,  through  the  medium  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve  and  directly  through  the  ordinary  nerves,  affect  the 
whole  economy  of  the  body. 

All  this  is  demonstrated  by  experience  and  observation. 

"  I  will  accept  as  experience  the  new  theory  of  pus-formation  set  forth 
by  Virchow's  pupil  Cohnheim,  and  so  contradictory  to  that  of  his  master." 
According  to  this  theory  a  suppuration  arises  in  irritated  but  nerveless 
structures  through  a  diapedesis  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  B3'  means 
of  amoeboid  movements,  i.  e.  movements  originating  without  known 
contractile  organs,  the  leucocytes  press  between  the  epithelial  lamellae 
and  form  a  focus  of  suppuration,  "whose  epithelial  cells  and  their  elements 
have  felt  something  which  has  not  reached  the  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
ject Yet  the  leucocytes  themselves,  since  they  change  form  and  place, 
have  manifested  a  sensibility  unperceived  by  us,  and  this  suffices  to 
demonstrate  experimentally  the  fact  that  the  impressibility  called  into 
play  is,  in  some  way  or  another,  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
tissue''  —  a  conclusion  which  certainly  lacks  nothing  in  boldness,  while, 
by  a  rash  as  well  as  surprising  turn  which  seems  characteristic  of  Bouchut, 
it  skips  over  a  whole  row  of  intermediate  steps  otherwise  necessary  to  form 
a  logical  method. 

Bouchut  now  enumerates  the  individual  diseases  originating  in  altera- 
tions in  the  impressibility'. 

From  an  excessive  impressibility  of  the  vital  force  arise  : 
"  Meningitis,  cerebritis,  coryza,  otitis,  diseases  of  the  eyes,  pharyngitis,  tonsillitis, 
laryngitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  endopericarditis,  gastritis,  enteritis, 
dysentery,  acute  hepatitis  and  nephritis,  adenitis,  phlebitis,  rose,  gout,  osteochondritis, 
periostitis  and  all  primitive  inflammations  of  the  various  tissues;  all  active  conges- 
tions of  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  brain  and  spleen;  globular  plethora,  hsemitis;  active 
haemorrhages  of  the  brain  without  primary  injury  of  the  capillaries;  certain 
hsemorrhages  from  the  nose,  lungs,  intestines,  kidneys  etc.;  certain  catarrhs  of  the 
nose,  bronchia,  stomach  and  intestine;  the  flatulence  of  hysteria  and  inflammatory 
•dyspepsia;  the  hypertrophies  of  the  cellular  and  flbrous  tissues,  of  the  epithelial, 
adipose,  glandular,  pigmentary,  cutaneous  or  mucous  tissues  etc.;  certain  acute 
diseases  of  the  skin  dependent  upon  a  predisposition  of  the  vital  force ;  eruptive 
fevers,  from  which  the  exanthem  ordinarily  springs  etc.;  diabetes,  which  irritation 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  calls  forth,  as  well  as  contusions  of  the  occiput  and  senile 
weakness." 

From  diminution  of  the  impressibilit}*  arise  : 

"  Grave  jaundice,  albuminous  nephritis,  amyloid  liver,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
constituent  elements,  the  so-called  caseous,  ulcerative  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
fatty  adenitis,  phymatoid  troubles ;  all  tuberculous  afl'ections  of  the  meninges,  the 
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brain,  the  pleura,  lungs,  liver,  inteatine,  perttaneum,  the  bronchiJhl  or 
glands,  the  bones  etc  ;  certain  passive  eongestioiiB  of  the  lungs  in  fcver»  ] 
diseases,  or  resuUinp  from  the  acute  stage  of  broncbupneunionia;  certain  ^«Hi«»~' 
ha^tnorrhages  dependini:;  upon  destruction  o\'  the  blood  in  fever*  or  in  sictinrT,  er 
resulting  from  fnrry  depenerQtion  of  the  capillarirs  end  vesselp.  or  obMtacl<r^  in  iW 
tascular  appnratus  occasioned  bj  ulcerntiotis  of  the  vat^cular  tissue  et  a  certain  |»oi9\ 
etc.;  softeninj^  of  the  tissues,  especiallv  of  the  bones  cauBpd  by  rhncbiiii».  *'oUw'mti$iif 
the  brain,  genuine  molecular  gangrene,  which  prepares  the  way  for  rr— ***« 
hiemorrhages  and  paralyses,  etc.;  partial  or  fieneral  atrophy  of  |b«  c^t^» 
elements  of  the  tissues,  ntrophy  of  the  organs  or  of  the  morbid  producia  of  by  nor*. 
chronic  intlammation.<« ;  catarrhal  dischnrges  in  chronic  inflnmnintioDs  of  tlie  a 
membranes,  certain  glandular  discharges  and  the  chronic  efrnRion&  of  the  ten 
membranes:  certain  diseases  of  the  blood  chHrncterized  by  on  excess  of  ifa  «■ 
element,  diminution  of  the  number  of  its  red  corpuscli>i»,  incrr^Hi^e  of  the  wbit^  ( 
puscles,  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  albumen,  all  of  which  oceaaion  coaice«tJr«i 
ischttimic  neuroses,  certain  forms  of  hysteria  and  hypochondria,  and  finally  alt  ktwt 
of  nervousness// 

Diseases  cauBed  by  an  excessive  impressibility  of  the  %*iul  tomt, 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  this  impressibility  are : 

Caseous  pneumonia  nftcr  ordinary  intlammntion*  chrome  run^'f-'-tion  or  the  \ 
after  acut^e  inflamrnutioTi,  obhtruciioii  after  iiitlammanon  of  the  ti3ie>itne,  atii^ 
of  the  kidneys  after  nephritis  etc.;  galKstones^  siilivarj  concretions,  renal  rait 
exudations  which  ^Ive  rise  to  adhesions,  obstructions  of  the  veinii  after  pbleb 
embolisms  after  endocarditis  etc.;  aimemia,  hjdraemia,  leucocytosii^,  gout,  ac 
^philis  etc. 

From   anomalies    of  tbe   impressibility   arise  tbe    inentiil   or 
diseases. 

Tberapetitic  actions  ar^  merely  altered  impressions.  liemedias  cxdte 
or  diminish  the  irapressibility  of  tbe  elements  or  the  tissuea,  and  in  thai 
way  the  vital  force  produces  reaction  and  reflex  acts,  both  of  whlcli  gift 
rise  to  curative  efiects. 

Under  tbe  title  of  remedies  which  aUe»  the   impressibitify   Boacht]!   eotii 
lalcohol,  wine«  iron,  manganese,  cinchona,  arsenic  in  small  do§es,  the  hl^ 
rlating  and    aromatic    etc.   remedies,    which    show   themselves    moat    u>* 
eachexiits  in  herpetic,  cancerous  and  tuberculous  lesions,  and  in  icriain  Miivfsua 
of  the  humors  in  fevers.     Cold  water,   sea   itnd  river  bathing   for  a  abort 
exercisei  amusements,  travelling,  baths  in  compressed  or  rarefied  air,  tnkalati 
oxygen  and  an  exclusive  meat  diet  belong  also  in  this  cIbfs, 

Stimulants,  increasing  the  diminished  impressibility  are;  tathartfca  and  »f 
ally  the  salts  of  soda  in  certain  mucous  fluxes  or  osseous  formations  in  tli 
tlu'ii   the  carminatives  with  their  odoriferous  principle  and  tbe  etheren 
cure  certain  forma  of  diarrbcea  or  tlntulence.     The  Mamn  indications  ar*  tulQ 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  mucous  di.^schorges  of  tbe  urethra  and  vagina  etc,  ' 
of  silver  and  the  milder  caustics,  and  by  the  balaamic  remedies  in  catarrhal 
of  the  bladder,  the  bronchia  and  the  urethra. 

lioeal  excitation  of  tbe  irapressibility  is  produced  by  tbe  revuUive  pii 
certatD  atonic  dropsies,  by  inunctions  of  iodine,  as  well  as  by  uitmtii  ol  atlt< 
eye,  warm  alcohol  in  the  tunica  vagtonlis  testis  rfc 

The  weakened   impressibility  is  excited  in  the  following  "li«»aallftfr  ext 
*'W«  have  before  us  a  beautiful  case  of  adynamic  scarlet  fever,  almiMt  fanfl 
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Bompanied  with  deliriam.  We  now  endeavor  to  diminish  the  impressibility  by  cold* 
lations,  while  the  temperature  is  40-41  C,  the  pulse  up  to  160  and  the  eruption 
rason  in  color.  In  two  hours  the  temperature  becomes  lower,  the  pulse  is  slower 
d  the  fadinjc  eruption  pursues  its  course  to  convalescence.*' 

Leeches  and  venesection  diminish  the  impressibility.  Digitalis,  veratria  and- 
fonia  prove  similarly  curative  in  acute  internal  inflammations. 

The  impressibility  of  the  constituent  elements  themselves,  however,  is  diminished 
^  Antimony,  emetics,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Emetics  employed  to  remove  a  foreij^n  body  from   the  larynx  and  bronchia, 
thirties  administered  to  remove  faecal  collections  impacted  in  the  intestine,  riding 
id  ftrti6cial   respiration   afler  the   cure  of  pleuritis,  and  similar  procedures  are- 
ipressions   upon  the  vital   force  called  forth  by  the  physician  for  the  purpose  oi 
lrin)Z  his  patient. 

*'  Finally  we  must  place  in  this  cla.ss  the  chemical  and  surgical  means  employed 
the  physician  to  destroy  worms  or  vegetable  parasites,  to  dissolve  renal  and 
lical  calculi  and  gall-stones  etc.  The  disturbances  of  the  impressibility  were  con- 
lied  in  the  alterations  of  the  humors  and  organs,  in  the  changes  which  the  calculi' 
'•  occasion,  and  which  became  a  source  of  danger  to  the  whole  of  the  viscpra.  All 
»rt8,  however,  to  cure  them  by  dynamic  means  would  be  ridiculous.  The  treat- 
at  here  is  the  business  of  chemistry  and  surgery.*' 

The  preceding  theon%  chronologicallj^  the  last  but  one  of  our  century 
it  was  published  in  1873  —  so  far  as  general  medicine  is  concerned, 
■ufestly,  in  abstraction  of  its  premises  and  the  boldness  of  its  conclu- 
fels,  yields  to  none  of  its  predecessors  —  proof  enough  that  even  in  exact 
Uice  Bichat*s  programme  of  transforming  medicine  into  a  natural  science 
hr  from  accomplished. 

p.  The  Modern  Parasitic  or  Oerm  Theory/ 

The  birth  of  the  idea  of  the  parasitic  origin  of  diseases  very  shortly 

the  invention  of  the  microscope  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 

B,  and  we  have  recorded*  in  their   proper  place  the  older  facts  and 

upon  this  subject.     We  will  here,  however,  emphasize  once  more 

^t  that  at  that  4;ime  microscopic  animals  (animalcula,  subsequently 

infusoria)   were  regarded  as  the  agents  of  infection,  while  at  the 

it  day  the  lowest   order  of  plants  is  believed  to    be  the  infecting. 

ial. 

fThe  development  of  the  modern  parasitic  theory  stands  in  the  closest 
on  with  that  of  the  doctrines  of  the  generatio  sequivoca,  putrefaction^ 

iiilt  C.  Gussenbauer :    "Septhamie,   Pyohamie  uiid   Pyo-Septhaniie  ",  1882;. 

Ziegler  **Lehrbuch  der  allg.  patli.   Anatomie",  4th  ed.,  1886;   Fr.  Loeffler 

'orlesungen  uber  die  gescliiolitiiche  Entwicklung  der  Lehre  von  den  Bacte- 

1887;   Naegeli  **  Die  iiiedcren   Pilze",  1877;  (i.  Marpmann  "Die  Spalt- 

etc.,  1884;  the  reviews  in  Canstatt  and  JSchmidt's  '•  Jaliresberichten  "  for 

last  few  years  etc. 

nder  Leeuwenhoeck,  Kircher,  Lange  etc.,  and  also  O.  F.  Miiller.    The  latter 

idiiced  the  terms,  vibrio,  bacillus,  monas,  termo.    Those  of  bacterium  and 

ocbseta  we  owe  to  Elirenberg.      llerm.  Hoffmann,  professor  of  botany  in 

in,  distinguished  the  bacteria  from  the  micrococci  even  in  name,  in  oppo 

to  Hallier,  who  regarded  bacteria  as  grades  of  development  of  micrococcL 
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and  fermeulation.  mmdni  aud  cantagion,  in  general  of  the  causes  of 
ease  included  in  experimental  pathology.  We  can  sketoh  berc  onlj 
cliief  features  of  this  development,  and,  indeed,  these  only  so  far  a* 
qnestions  seem  to  be  tolerably'  well  settled. 

p]hrcnberg  still  regarded  the  '^infusoria"  (1638)  as  animals*     Ihi 
other  hand,  Felix  iMijardiu  i  1841)  had  some  doubis  as  to  the    eon 
of  this  idea,  and  iMaximilian    l*erty,  as  early  as  1852,  alllriued  thai 
of  the  foriDfi  classified  oa  infudona  might  with  ei|uai  justice  be  aai 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,     Naegeli  then  assigned  them  to  this  kiDj 
(schijwjmyceten),  and  Ferd.  Jul.  Cohn  completed  the  proaf  of  tb<?ir 
table  nature  and  perfected  the  classification  of  the  lowest  forms  of  r^g^^ 
table  life. 

In  the  development  of  the  germ  theory  of  diseases  the   French  sad 
(iermans  were  the  most  prominent  workei-s,  though  the  English,  Americi 
Italians  etc.  also  took  a  share  in  the  discussion.     The  investigzition  h 
in  the  twenties,  but  assumed  its  present  direction  in  the   third  am!  fom 
decenoia  of  the  present  century. 

The  experiments  of   Huller  (the  creator  of  experimental   ]inthotfi 
were  renewed  by  M.  H,  B.  Gaspard  (17H8-1871)  in  1S22.     Gasponl.  in 
ever,  injected  into  the  veins  of  animals  not  simply  putrescent  mattcn^, 
also  the  blood  of  other  animals  suffering  from  the  effects  of  such  ii 
tioos,  —  A  special  impulse  to  the  theory  of  parasitism  was  gii^eD,  bi 
ever,  by  Bassi's  discovery  (1835)  of  the  cause  of  the  dlsca^te  of  the  sllj 
worm,  quickly  succeeded   by  the  pwof  of  the  existence  of  both  ani 
and  vegetable  exciters  of  disease,     Scboenlein  demonstrated  {1839) 
fungus  of  favus.  and  lleraak  subsequently  proiluc^  the  disease  ex] 
mentally.     r»onne   advanced   the  view    (1837)  that  *^vibrioiM»'*  were 
cause  of  syphilis.     Kenuecl  (1834)  again  taught  us  how  to  find  lb«  |l 
mite,  and  Knimer  showeil  the  male  animal,  though   llobm  was  Ihr  rarli 
unc<mditional  defender  of  Wichinnnn's  idea  of  the  etioh^gy  uf  tlip  dii 
J*  Vogel  discovered  the  oidium  albicans  (1840),  H.  I>.  §,  and  John  0< 
sir  the  sarcina  ventriculi  (1841),  C.  F.  Eichstedt  the  flmgus  of  piljTii 
versicolor.  Malms  ten  and  Gruby  that  of  herpes  to  ml  ens  etc      The  Wi 
iest  influence    upon  the   development  of  the  germ  theory  was  ex< 
however,  by  I>a value's  discovery   of  the  bacillus  anthracis  (Conitn^ 
tion  faite  a  la  Socif'^te  de  Biologie,  1850)  and  his  oxjienments  in  i 
tion^  and  the  investigations  of  Polleuder  and  Hranell,  published  at  aliUrr 
period.^ 

The  modern  theory  of  the  production  of  dise;iscs  throngh  inMiioa 
found  further  powerful  sup[K>rt  in  the  investigations  relative  to  the  eMCtK* 
nf  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  with  which  the  pn>* 
cesses  uf  disease  were  at  once  compart.  Cagniard  Latour  and  ^hirsiui 
in  the  same  year  (1837)  proved  that  the  yeast  ct»l Is,  which  wv  i 

even  to  Lceuwenhoeck,  were  actual   vegetable  forms«»  capabh«  «  ^^ 
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and  Ludwig  Boehm,  a  year  later,  showed  their  exiBtence  in  the  stools  of 
cholera  —  an  accidental  discovery  which  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the 
process  of  fermentation  was  also  concerned  in  the  causation  of  that  dis- 
ease. One  year  earlier  (1836)  Franz  Schulze  produced  the  far  more  im- 
portant proof  that  the  fermentation  of  fluids  could  occur  onl}-  in  the 
presence  of  extremely  minute  vegetable  organisms,  which  existed  every- 
where in  the  air ;  that  when  air  was  entirely  excluded,  or  admitted  only 
through  sulphuric  acid,  or  after  preceding  heating  or  filtration  through 
pure  cotton  (H.  Schroeder  and  Th.  von  Dusch),*  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion did  not  take  place.  —  Chevreul  and  Pasteur  then  proved  that  animal 
solids  also  continued  free  from  decomposition  and  putrefaction  when 
protected  from  the  access  of  germs.  That  in  those  cases,  however,  where, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  germs,  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  still  occurred,  there  existed  "Dauerformen"  (permanent 
forms),  destructible  only  by  moist  heat  (steam),  was  shown  by  Jul.  Ferd. 
Cohn.  Pasteur  then  demonstrated  (1857  and  later)  tha,t  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  were  caused,  not  by  chemical  "ferments"  (Liebig),  but  simply 
by  the  vital  processes  of  lower  organisms.  The  latter  he  divided  into 
those  which  work  only  in  the  presence  of  ox^-gen  —  adrobes  —  and  do  not 
subsequently  die,  and  others  which  work  without  oxygen  —  anaerobes  — 
and  after  action  perish.  Pasteur  also  assumed  specific  forms  of  organisms 
for  each  variet}'  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  thus  a  great  stride 
forward  was  made.  —  Hallier  then  studied  in  "cultures"  the  development 
of  the  lower  fungi,  but  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  his  "mic- 
rococcus" was  the  primitive  form  of  all  the  different  varieties.  The  motion- 
less organisms  he  classed  among  the  fungi ;  those  possessed  of  motion, 
among  the  algae.  This  view  was  opposed  b}'  Herm.  Hoffmann  and  de 
Bar}',  who  demonstrated  that  a  metamorphosis  of  the  micrococcus  into 
bacteria  could  not  take  place.  Through  the  influence  of  Hallier,  however, 
the  "micrococcus"  was  long  regarded  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  material 
of  contagion.  With  this  was  united  the  question  whether  these  organisms 
occasioned  diseases  through  the  withdrawal  of  nutriment  from  the  infected 
bodies,  or  through  the  decompositions  which  they  excited  in  those  bodies. 
Another  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  morbific  power  of  these  organisms 
resided  in  their  formed  elements  or  in  their  fluid  constituents,  that  is  in 
which  of  the  two  the  infections  principle  inhered.  This  question  was 
raised  by  Chauveau  in  18f)8. 

B}'  the  investigations  thus  sketched,  and  particularly  through  the 
teachings  of  Hallier,  the  tlieory  of  a  contagium  vivum,  for  which  Henle  as 
early  as  1821  had  labored  as  an  earnest  pioneer,  though  it  remained  still 
unproven,  became  current  in  medicine.  In  Germany  Klebs  (now  pro- 
fessor in  Ziirich)  became  the  prominent  champion  of  this  theory.     In  his 


1.  Hermann  Hoflfmann  subsequently  proved  that  fermentation  did  not  occur  after  a 
fluid  had  been  boiled,  provided  only  that  tlie  neck  of  the  retort  was  bent  down  so 
that  nothing  could  drop  from  the  air  into  it. 
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ijivi£9tigaiiou5  (Teber  Septicaemia  ood  Vymmlti ;  Beitiige  2ur  p«Ub.  Xwtk 
iler  ."^cbusswuiiden,  1872)  he  still  dtocxi  8<juarely  tipoo  the  piinci|>1c»  iC 
Hallier,  desij^naling  his  -'microsporou  septieiim*  as  the  caose  of  woond- 
libease^,  ami  tlocbring  that  this  must  lye  introduced  ioto  the  bralj  ft«B 
witiiuut.  By  means  of  ''fraetionul  cultt)i\*s  '  lie  also  endenvored  U>  rsJi^llt 
the  pure  germ.  Though  he  slill  found  immeruuB  of^patic-iits,  lir  rxcil«4 
ACllve  investigation  into  the  specific  obarajcter  of  the  rxcslera  f>f  frtarsM*. 

The  fin*l  comfileie  theory  on  this  ^uhjutt,  :i  lhi.*ory  still    tmscd       ~ 
the  princijik'S  of  Hullier,  was  brought  forwan!  r.v  Kiir3  Hui  frr  .  !h!1^ 
i'rof  of  Surgery  in  Greifswald,  in  1873, 

Aceordtn^  to  Huf*u*r,  all  discafes,  whether  internal  or  t-xU'  uti  tt 

t^rilmiice  of  *'riUmonft4eri '* ',  fuimoiii  monadj^)  into  llt^  Ixniir.     I  .md 

«ry  ^VQund  dtfcafei  in  pnrticulur  depend,  nc»t  ufmn  nn  "imti«tit  m  cli«ftit4^1  ^t>1iitj 
lb  poimn  orli:tiiiitfni£  in   ilie  chemisiry  of  |iUtreecer)C4''\  lut  for  itae  tnost 
'*A  livtnjj:  irritant,  represented  bj  the  monads  ns  the  exeiTcrs  of  pulrrf^t 
inHummiLUon  tM<>nndiimie.  dipfarberitic  proecssea),  hy  nn  nrfiAtitc  irTftftnl  /]fi 
A  poiion  con  tainted  in  thi?  inoM  esi'enti^il  ir^OAnimiitttry  product  uf  the  pu*-t^»\ 
i   e    the  monadA  creep  into  the  pus-corpuscles,  infect  th4f««  anil  thrtittgli 
blood  and  the  entire  orjittoisTn"  etc 

This  tiie^iry  has  now   be(*ome  anlirjtmled,  but  at  the  perioil   whcsi 
mas   brought    fon^^nl  it  furnisht'd  a  f)lausible   exptanatioo^  not    cmljf* 
piUhoIogicnl  processes,  but  also  of  the  memorable  succeaa  of  LUtt^  ija 
treatment  of  wountls. 

The   views   of  Klebs    were   opposed   particularly   by    Billmtli*   w] 
^leclared  that  futigi  had  uo  essential  importance  in  the  prot^esscs  of  decooh 
position  and  disrjise;  that  they  exisieil  evt*rywl»erf  ir  aod  id  water. 

and  did  not  devehip  in  the  body  until   through  piii  u    io   U  LbtTe 

arose  the  **ferment  of  putrefactioD*'  (FUnlnissasymoidK  or  UiiOQgli  ioHmiB 
mution  the    ^phlogi^tic  ferment**  (phlo-* 
favorable  feeding-gn^unds  for    the  ^'coi 

abo   an  opponent  of  the   epecific  character  of  the  lower  argsDisaa  oi 
4:jcci  lers  o  f  d  iseuse. 

The  fiioneer  Investigations  of  lierm.  HoUmanu,  J.  Schroeier  and  |«r 
tlcularly  of  Cohn»  pre|^aretl  the   way  for  the  downfall  of  flail ler's  fniia* 
itive     -micrococcus*'   and     the    pathological    doctrines   based    i|'>  -i-    — 
indirectly  thereon.     By  cultivation  of  these  organisms  apon  var 
and  nutritive  inat4?rials  (potatoes,  bread,  albumen  etc,)  they  ntfd 

the  eacistenee  of  8|)ed6eally  different  fungi,  and  Cohn  clasHtiU^i  .>«.  ,,  ^oi, 
in  aeconlant^  with  their  action,  distinguished  between  sapn^geooQf  ^ 
I  ria.     The   latter    forraeil    the    various   eontagia,  aod  a 

hi  -  at  eontugium  for  each  disease,     CuUn  llkr nUr  Jiwi.r^rrd 

the  form  of  fructlOcation  <»|>ores|  of  the  bacteriii 

The  ntttl  [iroofs  of  Davuine  (and   i 

who  dctni>  the  development  of  baf.'tcria   t 

was  canaed  by  the  bacillus  anthracia  and  by  thU  alone,  aided  tba 
now  current  to  secure  a  \ictor\%     Koch  also  advanced  the 
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investigations  by  improvements  in  the  methods  of  staining  the  bacteria 
(establishing  the  color-reaction  as  diagnostic  of  definite  species  etc.)  and 
the  preparation  of  "pure  cultures",  and  demonstrated  that  in  the  living 
body  evidence  of  the  difference,  and  of  the  pathogenic  importance,  of  the 
various  fungi  was  best  obtained  by  inoculation. 

An  account  of  the  innumerable  questions  and  investigations  in  this 
department  of  modern  pathogenesis,  of  the  various  views  on  certain  ques- 
tions etc.,  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  our  brief  sketch.  Nor  are 
we  able  to  furnish  a  consistent  theory,  simply  because  such  an  one  does 
not  exist.  One  fact  alone  is  agreed  upon,  to  wit,  that  certain  of  the 
lower  fungi,  as  parasites  within  or  upon  the  bod}',  excite  diseases  (infec- 
tious diseases).  As  regards  the  modus  operandi  of  these  parasites  two 
main  theories  are  held.  According  to  one  theory,  these  parasites,  by 
their  development,  deprive  the  body  of  its  nutriment  and  endanger  life 
particularly  when,  thronging  in  the  blood,  they  deprive  this  of  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  existence.  According  to  the  other  theorj',  the}'  thre|iten 
life  by  occasioning  decompositions  which  engender  putrid  poisons 
(ptomaines).  These  latter  poisons  were  first  isolated  by  P.  L.  Panum  in 
1856,  and  have  been  recently  specially  studied  by  Brieger  (Ueber  Ptomaine, 
Berlin,  1885-86).  They  act  differently  upon  bodies  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  alkaloidal  poison. 

Metschnikoff  regards  the  white  blood-corpuscles  as  antagonists  of 
these  parasites  (thus  explaining  the  cases  of  recovery  from  parasitic 
diseases),  and  in  this  point  of  view  calls  them  '^phagocytes".  On  the 
other  hand  E.  Salmon  and  Theodore  Smith  (Transactions  of  the  Wash- 
ington Biological  Society,  Feb.  22d,  1886)  were  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  sterilized  nutritive  solutions  or  germ-free  products  of  change  of 
matter  of  the  virulent  exciters  of  disease,  when  injected,  afford  protection. 
A.  Chauveau  as  early  as  1880  had  brought  forward  evidence  of  the  prob- 
ability of  this  fact,  and  Hans  Buchner  in  1879  admitted  the  possibility 
of  depriving  bacteria  of  their  virulence.  Pasteur,  however,  believes  he 
has  demonstrated  that  by  continued  cultures  (also  a  sort  of  bacillary 
Isopathy)  *'  debilitated  "  germs  act  as  prophylactics  against  the  corre- 
sponding parasitic  diseases,  and  he  even  thinks  he  has  confirmed  this  by 
his  inoculations  against  hydrophobia  —  a  view,  at  all  events,  still  open  to 
doubt.  1 

Inasmuch  as,  according  to  Lotze,  we  cannot  foretell  the  future,  but 
merely  prepare  ourselves  for  it,  it  is  wisest  to  refrain  from  all  criticism  of 
the  fate  of  the  germ  theory,  although,  from  the  almost  universal  enthusiasm 
in  its  behalf  at  the  present  moment,  a  skepticism  based  upon  the  history 
of  the  past  disposes  one  to  doubt  its  permanence. 

The  chief  diseases   regarded  as  of  parasitic   origin   at  present  are : 

1.  The  protective  inoculations  against  cholera  too  in  Spain  have  proven  vei*y  weak, 
and  the  experiments  of  a  physician  of  Odessa  have  resulted  equally  unsatis- 
factorily. 
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anthrax  (Davainef  1850)  ;  relapsing  fever  (Obermeier,  1873)  ;  goiiorffliQ& 
and  blenorrhtea  neonatorum  (Neisser,  1879) :  y:Iandcr8  (Struck,  U 
Loetller  utid  SchUtz)  ;  syphilis  (Sigm.  Tittstgart«3n.  1884)  ;  diphtlie 
(Oertel,  Letzcricb,  Klebs)  ;  typhns  (Eberle,  Kieb«)  ;  tuberculosis  (Ko 
tJ882)  ;  cbolem  fKoch,  1884)  ;  Ifpra  fArmauer-Haoseu) ;  actinomyiY 
(Bollinger  in  cattle,  1877;  Israel  in  man,  1884);  septicM^mta  (Klcb 
erysipelas  (Febleisen)  ;  pneumonia  (FrtedlUnder)  ;  malariul  fever  (Kle 
Tomraasi-Crudeli,  Marcliiafava);  tnaligniint  (tdema  (Koob);  tetatiuft  (( 
and  Katlone^  Nicolaier,  Roescblaub  as&nroed  a  tetania  occadioned 
bacilli)  J  eaQoer  (Scbeuerlen  ;  priority  contested  by  Dr.  G,  Rappbi  ind 
Prof.  Domingo  Freire  of  Rio  Janeiro) ;  yellow  fever  (microbe  eLittmt*t}  i« 
have  been  discovered  by  Freire)  ;  dysentery  (baeillary  dipblberilift  i>f  lij 
large  intestine] ;  cholera  nostras  (Finkler  and  Prior) ;  scarlet  fev^er  (V4 
and  Feltz,  72)  .  variola  and  vaccina  (Keber,  Ziilzer,  Weigerl,  KM 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  (Klebs.  Waldeyer.  Eppinger),  eodocaiidil 
(^ie^ler);  haemophilia  neonatorum  (Klebs,  Eppinger);  trachoma  (Sattle 
keratitis  (Leber— aspergillus)  ;  ulcus  rodens  comeaB  <Sattler)  ;  gi>nor 
rlieumatlstn  (Pt'troue,  Kam merer). 

If  the  bacterial  theory  of   infection,    constantly    threatening  life 
such  numerous  pathogenic  varieties  of  infecting  organisms,  must  be  look 
upon  as  a  gloomy  one,  the  an ti -bacterial 

PiiAoocrTE  Theory  of  Mbtschxikofk, 

fisor  of  zoology  in  Odessa,'   is  adapted  to  make  one  feel  inort*  «i^ 
iible,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  into  view  the  possibility  of  an  antagonij 
to  these  infecting  organisms,  and   explains  the  method  of  natures  cur 
Metscbnikoff    observed     that    the    wandering   cells  —  the    white    blood- 
corpuscles  —  alVr   the   manner  of  amccbse,   surround,    liold   fast   dij 
(^'devour",  hence  *'phagocytes")    and  thus   render   harmless   the 
which  have  entered  the  body.     His  observations  were  first  made  UfHm  i 
l>aphniadie,  subse([ueutly  upon  living   fl"ogs  and   also  uix>a  wartU'bJcigds 
animals.     In    monkeys   inoculated    with   the  spirilla  of  mUpsiinK  ftrv^ 
during  the  afebrile  interval  he  found   the  spirilla  abKcnt  in  (^ 
enclosed  in  the  cells  of  tiie  spleen  and  *'devourcd"   by  the   i 
this  organ  is  to  be  reganled  as  Uie  proper  curative  agent  of  this 
(A  similar  action  probably  takes  place  in  all  infectious  disea^^ 
panied  with  swelling  of  the  spleen,  and  thus  a  considerable  porti 
bitherto   unknown   function  of   this  organ   would   be    explained.)     Til 
tubercle  bacilli  found  enclosed  in  cells  in  eases  of  tuberculosis  MeLaehiiika 
also   declares    are   thus    rendered    luirmless.      The   giant    celU,    hnwt*%if 
originate   from  the  irritation  of  these  enclosed   bacilli.     In  th<*3K*  tjj: 
gianl-CK^lls,  discovered  by  Paul  Langbans  (IS48-1S88),  the  bacilli,  awtin^^ 
ing  to  Metscbnikoff,  are  less  readily  colored,  and  arc  also  (?)  h«lf-(kad. 
If  the  bacilli  are  entirely  "devoured"  by  the  phagocytics,  spontanooaft  ciia 
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of  the  tuberculosis  occurs.  But  if  the  number  of  the  bacilli  is  too  great 
to  be  thus  devoured,  the  individual  perishes  of  the  disease. 

The  prophylactic  effects  of  inoculation  are  explained  on  the  theory 
that  by  means  of  this  operation-  the  wandering  cells  are  prepared,  as  it 
were,  for  subsequent  accicjental  irruptions  of  similar  pathogenic  bacteriftf 
are  habituated  or  compelled  thereby  to  at  once  devour  such  organisms 
when  they  enter  the  body  spontaneously,  and  thus  to  render  them  harm-^ 
less.  Inoculation  would  thus  be  a  sort  of  training  or  education  of  the 
phagocytes. 

The  immunity  of  many  persons  fh)m  infectious  diseases,  so  far  as 
it  is  not  effected  by  inoculations,  would  by  analogy  be  explained  on  the 
theory  that  with  such  individuals  the  phagocytes  are  fh)m  the  outset  so 
constituted  that  they  at  once  render  harmless  any  stray  bacteria  which 
come  within  their  domain  by  immediately  devouring  them.  This  explains 
with  equal  facility  why  all  persons  exposed  to  the  action  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  in  epidemics  do  not  develop  the  disease,  and  further,  the  immunity 
often  possessed,  e.  g.  by  physicians,  which  latter  may  be  regarded  as  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  phagocytes,  during  their  intercourse  with  bacteria 
of  all  kinds  or  with  the  sick,  by  degrees  train  themselves,  as  it  were,  for 
their  anti-bacterial  duties,  which  in  this  case  may  be  looked  upon  as  pre- 
paratory or  prophylactic.  When,  however,  in  spite  of  the  phagocytes,  the 
patients  die  of  infectious  diseases,  the  fact  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
excessive  number  of  the  bacteria  present,  which  is  so  great  that  the 
phagocytes  are  unequal  to  the'  task  of  "devouring''  them  all.  (Met- 
schnikoff.) 

From  the  account  thus  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phagocyte  theory 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  good  theory ;  that  is,  it  is  very  natural,  is 
readily  understood,  is  adapted  to  explain  a  great  number  of  facts  hereto- 
fore not  readily  explicable  and  is.  founded  upon  observed  facts. 

It  completes  too  the  modern  theory  of  infection  on  its  therapeutic 
side,  and  while  it  deprives  that  theory,  as  it  were,  of  its  hopelessness,  it 
offers  compensation  and  consolation,  especially  as  it  also  preserves  a  place 
for  medical  activity  —  chiefly  in  training  the  phagocytes  by  inoculation. 

Of  course  the  phagocyte  theory  has  its  opponents,  who  declare  that 
diseases  are  cured  by  the  cessation  of  the  process  of  development  of  the 
bacteria  in  consequence  of  their  death.  This  explanation  must  be 
accepted  particularly  for  those  diseases  which  run  a  typical  course  (pneu- 
monia, intermittent  fever  etc.),  a  course  which  would  be  inexplicable  on 
the  theory  of  Metschnikoff,  —  Sudden  recoveries  too  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  of  the  sudden  dying  out  or  sudden  excretion  of 
the  causative  bacteria,  for  a  sudden  devouring  of  these  organisms  is 
inconceivable. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  Metschnikoff  are  :  Ehrlich, 
Baumgarten  in  KOnigsberg,  C.  Weigert  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Arthur 
Hanau  in  Ziirich  etc. 
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mqr  Iwfiofs  of  tte  iiMilaij  tto 
and  kft  iamtaliilltj,  mMld  te  reficmd  bf  tto  pccttf 
grfwthnff  ihoald  tbe  Islter  betaHM  rtaliael    TW  tteonr, 
I  fral^  to  be  tme.     Tet  It  tUostmlcs  ooee 
Fl&nr  cealaricfl,  tint  ^di  new  ib^orr  a  ibm  iBnUwr  of  f^ill 
[In  the  ratted  states  a  ther«fT  of  mfrcfliM  ^ 
tioui  wtf  ttdTaukoetl  b^  Dr.  J.  K.  31  JUtell  fif  i 
Br.  J.  U.  SftiMbofj  (mm  best  kncivn  Ibr  Ub  tteuiT  of  tte 
eifiMU  of  large  dcmoglito  of  hcK  water)  ako  is  tbe  aisi&ea  beiis'TOi  ke  bad 
diienvend  tte  eaaae  of  arpUllik  ^ooorriwea,  i 
aiisai  in  eertalii  miiirtmcapic  aifi>ki  r€gf*tatiniia      Hia 
9wmr,  w«fie  aot  eoofiraied  bj  sabaeqiscot  otserrcrm,  and  tba 
bad  fidlea  iaio  ooiaparaiiira   oliaatntj  oolil  irviTad  br   ibr 
of  aa    Bagllali    Uaaabtioii    of   "WaawaaV    Crdo|MBdm~ 
BteAefMogj  beeame  at  oooe  Ibe  dii^  aal^ect  of  nicdied 
tbo  Joantals  aod  societies.  ai%d  has  ttnce  been  pttnmrd  with  a  tserrr  ^ 
iotereti. 

In  the  aoseoee  ot  ^uitaifie  tatMiniumee  for  Uia  isu^eiiii  9iaciv  oi 
bacteriology  and  Ibe  scaratT  of  ^jmtxamm  |gg|iaml  fofr 
tiMir  preiriooft  edocatloo,  it  is  ooC  snrpciiliig  that  the  Cuted  Stataa  baa  af 
jat  oootribated  little  ortgiiial  wotli  to  this  altnctive  bet  ^ActtU  ( 
■Moi  of  pathology.    The  mcNit  ecaiaeot  of  the  bboreta  ie  tb&a  Sdd 
been:     Dr&.  GtHjrgc  31 .  .Stemberf,  U.  8.  A^  Tbi».  E.  :^af tattiivaito;  j 
Mitchell  Pnidckn  iumI  Edward  Curtia  of  New  Toirk  ;  II  C  Wood  i 
PgrmMl   4if  PhiLadeJpbia ;    Williimi   lisler*   iM>w  of  th#  Johna   Be 
L'nirersttr,  Baltimore*;  W,  T.  Belfiald  and  Xicbolaf  @«aii  of  Cbkago 

The  recent  erE>ctioD  and  endoarmefit  of  aererai  patlioioetaial  Uboia* 
lorka,  proirided  with  siiitable  apparauta  and  a  cocDp^tent  fttmlT  Ibr  thr 
atod y  of  bactttiologjr,  leada  to  the  hope  that  ere  loog  tbt^  ^  ^tatcf 

may  take  an  honorable  poAritian  in  ihia.  as  in  oiher  denailBif 
Intestrgatiofi 

S^«rg»oil«  of  Sew  York  »>i*  o|iette'J   »n   1-7-      1  h^ 
ia  l^^t  the  Looiat«  l^bDimtorj.  also  of  New  Vr^^-k 
.  aiory  of  Brookljiu  ia  l^H,  nod  li»e  InU^fmlorjr  eoftt-t^ 
aptlml  ID  Bultiflaorir  daring  tbe  preM»t  |ear  ^«$KIK    B- 
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8*  f  HTSXCAL  EXUmiTlOl  or  THB  SlGfC. 

The  prsicittcal  medidne  of  oar  eentnry  baa  nndonbtedly  gained 
important  and  fM^mmneiU  advaotagca  by  our  imprnvementa  in  the  dte* 
nojiifi  of  the   pht*nonii*im  and   pieturea  of  diseaiie,  an  art  winch  lia«  W<« 
|pQ»lied  to  a  point  not  onl}*  nmitluineil,  but  ryrn   undivmifietl  uf  ia  hx'^fom 
Mgm,     In  fact,  aecorrltng  to  alt  appeamno(*s,  later 
Bfse  as  the  actual  ailraoces  of  oar  day,  nut  so  tntic^i  ....    .... .  ..,.-  .„....».. 

fomard  to  gain  a  greater  inalght  into  the  essence  of  morbid  life  ( 


rfi^^^ 
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they  too  have  been  unable  to  attain),  as  its  diagnostic  procedures,  which 
have  proven  in  very  many  ways  so  decidedly  useful  to  the  practice  of, 
medicine.  Yet  undoubtedly  a  number  of  these  methods  the  future  will 
condemn  and  drop  as  originally  overestimated.  The  theories  of  our  cen- 
tury, like  those  of  earlier  date,  will  doubtless  claim  a  place  in  the  history 
of  medical  culture,  but  our  methods  and  means  of  diagnosis  will  remain, 
at  least  in  part,  firmly  and  permauentl}'  established  in  medical  practice. 
For,  as  the  great  Haller  with  resigned  modest}*  affirmed  emphatically  of 
himself  and  his  time,  medical  theor}',  even  today,  fails  to  penetrate  to  the 
essence  of  nature,  but  the  inventive  mind  in  diagnosis  has  been  able  to 
facilitate  the  detection  of  a  greater  part  of  the  external  phenomena  of 
morbid  life  than  was  t^e  case  in  earlier  times. 

Our  aids  to  practical  knowledge  in  medicine  are  derived  fVom  the 
natural  sciences,  so  highl}-  developed  in  our  day,  and  which  medicine  has 
fortunately  and  successfully  rendered  subservient  to  itself  in  the  depart- 
ment of  diagnosis.  If  we  must  make  any  charge  against  this  tendency 
of  the  present  age,  it  must  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  employs  too 
much  and  too  exclusively  the  senses  as  armed  by  the  natural  sciences,  to 
the  exclusion  of  simple  Hippocratic  investigation  b}'  the  unaided  senses, 
which  is  often  sufficient  in  ordinary-  cases,  and  thus  inflicts  too  frequently 
upon  the  sick  an  unnecessary  annoyance.  Moreover  we  are  constantly 
seeking  too  earnestly  for  new  methods  of  investigation,  from  which  fre- 
quently originate  exaggerated  ideas  of  new  procedures  and  the  neglect 
of  therapeutics. 

The  physical  diagnosis  of  our  own  da}'  took  its  origin  in  the  18th 
century.  Our  system  of  accessories  has  been  built  up  entirely  upon 
Auenbrugger  s  percussion  —  the  German  "corner-stone  of  all  modem 
diagnosis  ". 

The  first  impulse  came  directly  from  Auenbrugger's  invention,  and 
was  given  by  the  famous  and  humanely  great  physician-in-ordinary  of 
Napoleon  I.,  baron 

Jean  Nicolas  Corvisart-Desmarets  (1755-1821).  a  native  of 
Dricourt  in  Champagne. 

In  1808  Corvisart  translated  the  treatise  of  the  German  reformer  of 
diagnosis,  and  by  this,  as  well  as  by  his  treatise  upon  diseases  of  the  heart 
published  in  conjunction  with  his  pupil  Iloreau,  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  development  of  the  medicine  of  the  19th  century. 

Corvisart  received  his  first  instruction  from  a  priest  who  was  likewise  a  relative, 
and  was  oripnally  destined  to  the  law.  Yet  when  he  came  to  Paris  he  devoted 
himself  to  medicine,  and  was  a  distinjiuished  pupil  of  Vicq  d'Az^-r,  Antoine  Petit, 
Louis,  Dejjault,  Bucquet,  Portal,  Desbois  de  Kochefort  and  others.  In  171)5  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  medical  clinic  of  the  Charite,  a  department  established 
by  his  predecessor  and  teacher  Desbois.  Subsequently,  together  with  Barthez,  he 
was  appointed  ordinary  physician  of  the  First  Consul,  and  then  of  the  Kmperor 
Napoleon,  who  in  this  appointment  once  more  pave  evidence  of  his  proverbial  insipht 
into  practical  capacity  and  greatness  of  character.     On  receiving  this  appointment 
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Corvisflrt  reftijjned  his  position  as  a  professor.     He  clung  to  Nopot^oti  with  inrioli 
fAithfatnefls,  j'et  always  preserved  his  independence  and  hts  frank  ne^H.  «  thin;:  »fc 
few  others  ventured  to  do.     *'Sire'\  he  exclaimed  after  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rw 
ikddrc^afiing  himself  to  the  Emperor,  '*  this  prince  must  crown  all  jour  winhes  '    Rr 
your  careen  in  less  than  ten  vears  a  simple  officer  of  artillery,  then  cnpfain,  ^ei-^ct' 
of  brigade,    general -in-chief,   First   Consul,    emperor,    spnufie  of   an  archducbe 
Augtria,  father  of  a  prince.     Having  reached  so  dizzy  a  height  of  fortune. 
Attained  by  any  mortal,  I  beg  your  majesty  to  stop f     Fortune  iimj  turn;  you  i 
yet  fall'*     "That  I  call  the  speech  of  a  genuine  peasant**,  said  NapaJetm.  yet] 
opinion  of  Corvifiurt  was  expressed  a«  follaws:  ''He  ii  an  hcmeiii  and  alile  man*  I 
a  little  rude"   j  Isensee),     After  the  death  of  Napoleon  Corvi^art  declinrd  all] 
office.     He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  he»^rt^  an  affection  of  which  he  had  madr  m  ffi 
study,  and  in  this  reapect  met  the  same  fate  as  many  important  physiciafm  —  1 
his  great  frankness,  Corvigart  was  adorned  with  the  greatef^l  love  for  the  tnnh*  i 
beneficence,  and  with  benevolence  towards  alL     In  a  word  he  was.  whai  Hfftil 
demanded  abovf«  all  of  a  great  physician,  a  thoroughly   good    man.     Accardini 
among  ail  his  contemporaries  Corvisart  had  the  most  eminent  phyBicimnA  for  I 
biographers,   a  Dupuytreu,  a  Cuner,    the  alienist  Guillaume    Marie  Andre   Fn 
(1781'IS63>  and  Ktienne  Pnriset  (n7(Kl847;  born  at  Grands,  near  Neufchatcaa] 
Champagne,  General  Secretary  of  the  Acadcmie  de  M^dectue)>  the  elcKjuent  i 
of  numerous  Ko-called  eloges,  and  a  poet  likewise,  —  Corrjtort'i  chief  wnrk 
**  Essai  sur  lea   maladies  et  Ins  lesiona  organ iques  du  cti^ur  et  dea  gra»  vaia 
IHOrt,  republished  twicL»,  the  Ja«t  lime  in   1818.     His  grnndnephew  Luripit  Corti* 
waa  ordinary  physician  of  Napoleun  III.  and  the  Ptitii f  Inipertal,  and  died  it 
Aged  71  years. 

As  a  clinical  teacher  and   pathological   aiuitoiuist  Corvisart  exer 
an    extensive    iuflucnce.     The   coryphifci  of  the    French  school   of   (latl 
ological   anatom3%  a  Bayle,   La^nnec   and  Dupuytren,  were  educati^d 
him.     As  a  diagnostician  he  enjojed   the  greatest  reputation,  a  statane 
proven   b}'  the   anecdote   that    be   once   diagnosticated  —  or  aecidentj 
guessed,  which  requires  less  credulity  on  our  part  —  the  diseaaeof  wki^ 
a  person,  whose  picture  only  had  been  shown  ti>  him,  died  —  of  comstl 
was  a  cardiac  atrection. 

It   was  a  pupil   of  Corvisart's  who   suiipletneutcd  the   diaco'veiy 
Auenbrugger  by  the  equally  useful  discovery  of  HusciiUation,     Thli 

Ekn^  TiiEOPOitE  HvACiNTHE  Laennec  (alsi)  Laenncc,  la  Enut-^, 
Leinek  in  the  effort  to  establish  his  German  descc^nt  ;  1781-1826),  who  1 
been  already  mentioned  as  an  eminent  pathological  anatomist. 

Laennec  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  the  little  city  of  Qiiiin|«>r] 
Bretajine,  and  was  horn   Feb.  17,  17SL     Hij*  father,  who  bccaroe  a  widaw«»r  a!  i 
early  period,  neglected  the  education  of  his  children,  but  noon  brought  tbriii« 
int:  the  future  di3co%'erer  of  au»cuHat)t>n«  to  hia  brother,  one  of  the  dr^t  ph^^i^ 
Nantes  and  a  man  in  every  wny  dt^iinfinishcd.     The  Intier,  however,  wa»  sb 
little  towards  the  preliminary  scientific  edneation  of  thr  Vioy  I^t^nnrr, 
achooU  were  closed  for  a  long  period  duriniE  the  Rci^n  of  T*Tror.  and  '  i 

his  time  too  much  occupied  by  the  demands  of  hia  profession.     Inv 
there  were  hoapitalM  and  camps,  to  which  the  feeble  lad  always  aecotnpaaii4 
uncle,  and  these  formed  the  means  of  educating  the  yonthfol  Ijii^nne©  f«jr  bb  ( 
profefi«ion,     The  seal  manifested  for  medicine  at  eren  so  early  a  period  of  lita  I 
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soon  directed  attention  to  Laennec,  and  accordingly  he  was  nominated  assistant  in 
one  of  the  mihtary  hospitals  and  subsequently  even  appointed  a  field-surgeon  in  the 
war  carried  on  by  the  government  against  the  refractory  department  of  Morbihan. 
At  the  close  of  this  campaign,  which  probably  tended  to  strengthen  his  delicate  frame 
and  of  which  he  has  written  a  description,  he  went,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  to  Paris,  and 
with  wonderful  perseverance  and  the  best  success  filled  up  the  gaps  in  his  school 
education.  Latin  and  Greek  he  acquired  so  thoroughly  that  he  knew  how  to  write 
well  in  both  languages  — certainly  very  exceptional  ability  for  a  modern  Frenchman. 
His  medical  studies  too  he  pushed  with  restless  zeal.  In  the  year  1815,  after  having 
published  numerous  important  papers  (a  thesis  which  questioned  the  existence  of 
Hippocrates,  another  on  the  importance  of  Hippocrates  to  practical  medicine,  others 
on  acephalocysts.  angina  pectoris  Heberdenii,  cancer,  peritonitis,  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  tubercle  etc.),  he  made  in  the  Society  de  V  Ecole  his  first  experiments  with  the 
stethoscope.  His  instrument  at  this  time  was  about  ten  inches  long,  with  a  diameter 
of  about  four  inches,  and  contained  in  its  thoracic  extremity  an  obturator,  upon  which 
he  laid  great  stress.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  was  due  to  accident  In  order 
to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  heart  more  clearly,  he  employed  on  one  occasion  with  a 
lady  a  cylindrical  roll  of  paper,  and  then  immediately  constructed  upon  the  same 
principle  the  instrument  now  used  everywhere.  In  the  year  1806  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Hopital  Beaujon,  and  in  1816  received  a  similar  appointment  in  the 
Hopital  Necker.  In  1819  appeared  his  work  "  De  i'  auscultation  mediate,  ou  trait^ 
du  pronostic  des  maladies  des  poumons  et  du  cocur,  ^tabli  principalement  ii  1'  aide 
de  ce  nouveau  moyen  d'  exploration,"  which  was  speedily  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  From  the  year  1820,  however,  his  feeble  body  yielded  more 
and  more  to  that  disease,  the  knowledge  of  whose  pathological  anatomy  he  had  most 
promoted,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  and  long  interruptions  in  his  duties  as  professor 
in  the  Paris  faculty,  where  he  had  conducted  the  clinic  for  internal  diseases  from 
1823,  and  in  spite  of  a  sojourn  in  his  native  place,  he  succumbed  to  phthisis  on 
August  13,  1826,  at  the  early  age  of  45,  though  not  until  he  had  completely  performed 
his  life's  task. 

Laennec's  slight  appreciation  of  his  own  immortal  services  to  medicine  was 
remarkable,  though  not  entirely  inexplicable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delicate, 
insignificant-looking  roan  prided  himself  particularly  on  his  skill  in  riding  and  in 
mechanical  tasks.  Asa  man  he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  great  goodness 
of  heart,  an  incorruptible  sense  of  justice  and  a  rare  tolerance  for  views  difi:ering 
from  his  own,  as  well  as  for  an  energy  not  to  be  quenched  by  bodily  disease.  As 
regards  the  recognition  and  the  success  of  his  labors,  the  French  Laennec  met  a  fate 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  German  Auenbrugger.  Recognition,  honor  and 
fame,  with  a  brilliant  position,  followed  close  upon  the  publication  of  his  well-known 
work. 

Among  the  other  French  coryphaei  in  percussion  and  auscultation  we  must 
mention  especially  A.  Aran.  Bouillaud,  Andral,  Gendrin,  Beau,  Jean  Baptiste  Barth 
(1806-1877)  of  Saargemund,  a  pupil  of  Louis,  physician  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  President 
of  the  Academic  de  Medecine  and  the  physician  of  Thiers;  Henri  L.  Roget,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Barth,  published  in  1841  a  well-known  "  Trait6  pratique  de  1'  aus- 
cultation", translated  into  most  of  the  modern  languages;  Briquet;  Louis  (Voussure 
precordiale  in  diseases  of  the  heart);  Chauveau ;  R^camier;  V.  Collin  (pericardial 
friction  sound);  Fournet;  Trousseau;  M.  Fauvel  (1813-1884),  Vice-president  of  the 
Academic  de  Medecine  and  an  epidemiologist;  A.  Raciborsky;  Brian9()n;  Andry; 
Monneret;  Rilliet  and  Barthez ;  Berjreon  ;  Moreau  de  St.  Ludj^^e  (Cystoscope) ; 
Duroziez;  Parrot  (died  18H3)  of  Paris,  who  became  famous  as  a  physician  to 
children ;  Rouanet,  who  explained  the  sounds  of  the  heart  by  closure  of  the  valves  in 
1832 ;  H.  Damoiseau  (curved  outline  of  the  dullness  in  pleuritic  effusion,  1844)  etc. 
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In  Oermniij  Laenneg's  method  was  firfit  ri^pommeniied  b>  Marx*  b«t  it  vanifil 
employed  exeenslvely  at  the  clioica  ol  the  fiimous  Peter  Kiukcoberg  (ITfiWMB) 
and  Sch6n1ein« 

[tn  Kiiglnnd  the  (rentise  of  Laennec  was  traft^lnted  bj  Dr  «fohn  FarliM  in  SISI. 
and  the  same  Author  f  Dblished  in  IH24  "OrijiinBl  ca8e«,  with  dis>eciiotis  and  iili*«^ 
viitioris,  illustratiTi^  the  slethoiicope  and  percussion  in  the  di»|ino&if<  ♦'•f  t ►»*•  dl>rtM«* 
of  tite  che&i  **.  Hoberi  Sptttal  llS04^lNa2)  of  Kdlnburuh  was  an  en. 
of  physical  diajniof^is  and  author  of  it  "Treatise  on  ouBcuUation  i?; 
chest",  1^:10.  Wiinanr)  Stokes,  the  ramoiiR  clinician  of  Dnhlin,  piihtished  in  1* 
*'  Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  slelhoscoj'e  **,  wnd  in  1H37  appeareii  bU  "  Tr 
the  diajrnoaiB  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  cheat '\  Dr.  Cha«.  J.  li.  WiW 
London  al8o  ptiblished  in  1^28 '*A  rational  exposition  of  Ihf  physicml  •ignt ' 
disense^  of  the  huijcs  and  pleura*',  and  the  ?*uhjcct  of  uusciiitation  and  per 
wiv*  di«cuM»ed  freely  ixmi  thoroujrhly  by  Sir  James  Clark.  Richard  Ttm 
Dublin  I  Tabular  view  of  the  principal  siirns  furnit-hed  b\  DU5culfiitir<n  and  pnnf^n^ 
and  of  their  apphcaiion  to  the  diut!tiu$^is  of  the  diseases  of  the  liinj:»,  |H:t'i»  /avs 
Hope  (A  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  ijreat  vegselp  etc  ,  lH;i2K  PiHer  Mere 
Latham  (Lectures  on  digCMMes  of  the  heart,  lH4b);  Wttlt<-r  H,  WaUbe  of  l-Msdaa 
the  eroineni  anthor  of  *' Physical  dtairnosis  of  di«ea»e8  of  the  lungs  *^  iL**45)  at 
''Practical  Ifc«ti8e  on  di»ea»e«  of  the  ht^att"  Hth  ed.,  lH7:i);  Henry  M.  Rufh 
(IH0r>-1858^  physician  to  Ouyi  Hnj^pitnl  i,Clinicftl  introduction  in 
auscultation  etc.,  2d  ed,  Ihal).  Hicl»Hid  P  Cniton  (lH2<^-lHTT).  ]*i 
Hospital  for  Conaumption  and  Diseafes  of  tlie  Chest  nt  Bromptou  M 
on  the  physical  diajitJOHiw  of  phthisis,  IHfi'il  ;  Horace  K  Dob^^ll  \Vt'\'. 
the  di^eajtes  of  the  chcM  nmJ  their  pbyKica)  diagnoisis,  lt^8);  Peytoo  Biiikti 
^1^0l-l^T8)  of  Birminv'hntn.  and  others. 

Manuals  of  physical  dingnosis  were  also  published  by  Michael  Kjan  of  fe;dinliiari 
(l».rr).  D.  Splllum  of  Dublin   (!H37l   and  Patrick  8.  K.  Newbijeginjc  i)f  T^ 
who  translated  the  work  of  Harth  and   Ro)?er  in  1N7.     In   thi*  l^niti?d 
method  of  Lacnnec    nmtle   but  slow  proiiress,  partly    m  consequence  of  ih*  u*rJt 
and  indifference  of  tlie   profession,  partly  from   the  wide-sprewd    prejudice 
"Frenchified*'  novelties,  and   pRrtly  from  the  ditficulty  of  verifying  br  aui 
examination  the  conditions  establislied  by  physical   explonitiou   dtiriuf;  lif 
"  Manuel  de  clinique,  nu  des  ni^thod^n  d*  exploration  en  m^decine,  ex,  dnr  tig 
di&gnostiques  defi  mil  ladies"  etc.  of  Louis  Martinet  is  said  to  have  bri*ii  tmn 
into  Eni^lisb  by  Jones  Quain  of  London  and  publiMhed  at  Philadi  Iphia  ici  l^t 
the  *'  national  Exposition'*  etc.  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  n(»prared  Iroifi  the  | 
Carey   and   Lea.  Philadelphia  in    1^30.     Yet  the   *'  Lexicon    Medicuni  "    of 
Hooper,  of  which  an  American  rditton  was  pubtiKhed  by  the  Harpers.  und*-r  f| 
of  Dr,   Samuel  Akt^rly   of  New  York,  in   IKII,  docs  not  even  mcntiori  thr 
au»cultation,  thouirh  an  edition  of  Samuel  Cooper'«  "Dicliotiary  of  Pn»' 
publiJ^hed  by  the  same  firm  in  l8:iU  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Darid  ^h  .    . 
devotes*  a  short  paragraph  to  its  conftiderolion.     In  IHXti  tIte  Maa>at:huaettB  ll«4{r 
^ciety  published  In  it3  **  Library  of  Prncticnl  5frdicine"  three  diet>c>r(aiii>OJ  on 
question,  ''How  far  are  the  extertial  mean«  of  pxploring  th<»  condition  of  fh«  iaf» 
orjrans  to  Iw  considered  useful  and  important  in  medieai  praciice?*'     THfirt 
tationt?  were  submitted  in   comp**tifiuu   for  tin*   BoylHton  PriRc  by  thi»  now 
phywcian,  poet   and    wit,   Dr,    Oliver  Wendell    Holtnes.   Dr.   Hobetl    W.    Ha 
Richmond.  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Luther  V.  Hell  (180<»-IH;2)  of  Derry  N»w  Mi,n 
Thp  iJoyUton  Mi*dical  Committee  iiwarded  the  pold  medal  to  thf»di- 
Holraei*,  but  also  voted  the  *ium  oi  $50  to  the  authors  of  tji<^  oihir  iv^i.  ,..  ,. . 
and  decided  to  publish  all  three  papers  iti  "  a  volume  to  be  distributed  craiti 
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to  each  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  to  every  other  respectable  physician  in  Massachu- 
setts/' Dr.  Bell  in  his  dissertation,  after  giving  an  account  of  Laennec's  invention 
of  the  stethoscope,  adds  in  a  note  : 

"  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  practice  of  exploration  of  the 
chest  has  been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  In  the  lar>cer  towns  and  cities,  I  am 
aware,  it  has  been  considerably  and  successfully  cultivated,  but  in  the  interior  of 
New  England,  at  least  by  the  great  body  of  practitioners,  it  has  been  neglected." 

Dr.  Holmes  also  says : 

**At  the  present  day  it  is  well  known  that  some  practitioners  of  a  certain  merit, 
and  particularly  some  who  pride  themselves  on  strong  sense  and  intuitive  sagacity, 
habitually  neglect  and  depreciate  the  value  of  the  physical  signs,  even  of  thoracic 
disease. ' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  advantages  of  Laennec's  method  were  by  no  means 
generally  recognized  in  the  United  States  even  as  late  as  18H6.  It  should,  however, 
be  recorded  that  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  whose  untimely  death  deprived 
medicine  of  one  of  her  most  promising  and  devoted  students,  while  pursuing  his 
medical  studies  in  Paris,  communicated  to  the  Soci6t^  Mfedicale  d'  Observation  in 
181^3  a  paper  on  a  prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound  as  an  important  sign  of  the 
early  stage  of  phthisis.  The  value  of  this  sign  is  now  universally  recognized.  Dr. 
John  Collins  Warren  (1778-1856)  of  Boston,  the  eminent  surgeon,  had  also  published 
as  early  as  1809  a  paper  entitled  •'Cases  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart;  with  dis- 
sections" etc.  But  the  earliest  systematic  treatise  on  the  diagnosis  of  thoracic 
diseases  written  by  an  American  physician  was  the  work  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Gerhard 
(1809-1872)  of  Philadelphia,  a  pupil  of  Louis,  who  in  1836  published  his  treatise  ''On 
the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest".  Two  years  previously  had  appeared  the  "lllus- 
strations  of  pulmonary  consumption"  etc.  by  Dr.  Samuel  George  Morton  (1799-1851) 
of  Philadelphia.  Gerhard's  work  was  succeeded  in  1856  by  the  standard  treatise  of 
the  late  Dr.  Austin  Flint  (1812-1886),  entitled  *' Physical  exploration  and  diagnosis 
of  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  organs",  which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  upon  the  subject  of  auscultation  and  percussion.  The  *'  Practical 
Treatise  on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis"  of  Dr.  L.  M.  Lawson  (1812-1864)  of  Kentucky, 
which  appeared  in  18B4,  also  deserves  notice  in  this  connexion.  The  now  almost 
universal  plan  of  removing  extensive  pleuritic  effusions  by  aspiratory  thoracentesis 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Dr  Morrill  Wyman,  who  invented  in  1850  a 
suitable  aspirator,  and  to  the  energy  and  determination  of  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  of 
Boston,  who  adopted  and  forcibly  advocated  the  operation  at  a  period  when  it  had 
few  friends. 

Among  the  more  modern  cultivators  of  physical  diagnosis  it  will  be  FuflRcient  to 
mention,  besides  those  already  noticed,  Alfred  L.  Loomin  and  James  R.  Leaming  of 
New  York,  J.  M.  Da  Costa  (Medical  Diagnosis,  18G4)  of  Philadelphia.     H.] 

The  interpretation  and  conception  of  auscultatory  phenomena  by 
Laennec  were  essentiall}*  different  from  those  to  which  Skoda  gave  cur- 
rency. Laennec  investigated  and  regarded  them  as  pathognomonic  signs 
of  perfectl}'  definite  morbid  conditions  of  the  viscera,  and  formed  empirical 
categories  of  sounds,-  while  Skoda,  in  a  manner  truly  scientific,  formed  his 
memorable  physical  rules  upon  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  acoustics. 
Laennec  too  believed  that  the  results  of  mediate  auscultation  might  be 
essentially  different  from  that  practised  with  the  ear  alone.  —  Ijike  Auen- 
brugger  and  Corvisart  he  practised  percussion  with  the  simple  fingers. 

An  entirely  new  department  of  auscultation  was  opened  in  1821  by 
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J.  A.  LbjI'MEau,  VicoEOt^  de  Kcrgaradec  (died  1877),  when  hoi 
this  art  to  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and  the  life  of  the   tolQSy  wither ' 
knowing  that  ^latthias   .Mayor  as  tarty  as  1818  had  observed  the  tmi 
heart  Bounds,  so  that  Lejumeau  is  to  be  considered  the  discoveit*r  oolt  rfj 
the  uterine  soutHe,     On  the  other  hand, 

LisrRANC  was  the  first  to  employ  the  methods  of  physiciU   imisug 
tion  in  surgery. 

Laetmec's  timrument  of  courfte  underwent  in  the  prag:refii&  of  iime  m&iioie 
modifictttionfl  and  combinations,  the  eniirneratiou  of  all  of  wliieki  would  W  toil 
Firsr  the  ohturalor  wa«  dropped  as  QselesB  and  injurioQs.    Then  the  insSr««il 
made  of  the  rooBi  vanoua  toaterialfl,  r&n(^]f)f£  in  cunrte  of  limi*  from  (ir-wood 
and  liard-nibberr     Then  it  was  made  shorter  and  Finaller  in  diameter  I  Piorrr,  J 
as  well  as  combined  wiih  the  pleximeter  iPiorryl      The  ear^plale.  ar»:_ 
to  (be  body,  wai  made  removable,  and  either  Mat  or  hollowed  out  i  ^  Vd 

biirir),  and  two  cone&  of  different  hlze  were  fitted  to  the  Wly  proper  ior  auaculu 
of  the  hmgB  and  the  vessels  etc,     Amonjc  the  ^peciot  forms  of  the  aiethiwcop*! 
(hff  (Schlauch-Olashntehen)  stethoscope  of  A.  Groux  (dted  1HT(»)«  lo  whiHi  liit  Pli 
phj-fiicist  Konig  added  a  closed  resonator  with  an  elastic  mcmtinine  t^f  err-- 
the  stethoscope  of  Landouiry  (poljstethotcope  I.  wirh  several  twW»  at  oni?  ♦ 
everal  persons  can  YiMen  to  the  same  murmur  at  once;  the  binaural  strti      '    ;>     r 
colt  Alison,  widi  two  tubes  and  ear-funnela,  with  which  one  cmi  tii-tt^n  tn  '^.^   in-urt 
and  luni:s  at  the  «anie  time;  the  stethoscope  of  Leared  and  Cummann/ 
two  ear-tuhes  ha.4  a  single  thoracic  extremity;  the  stethoscope  *.>f  Hutch)  r 
of  the  author  wiih   three  adjustable  extremitieK,  immovable  ear-plate  and  coaicai 
lumen  (Medic.    Di&fcnostik,   2d   edition,   Enke,    Stuttgart,    1803;     i^or    PermiiH*!. 
Auscultation  und  Phonometrie,   1876).    The  solid  akuoxylon  baa  bren  diaeanW  If 
I\  Niemejer  himself     G.  Gerhardl  ustd  so-called  resonators. — The  ;   '  ' '- wiii 

of  the  stethoscope  have  been  filled  with  water  (Alison),  and  the  insiriu 
verted  into  a  '*  hj'dfophone";  or  it  has  been  combined  with  an  eleclric  cIuuh:  u(  i 
(^hj(;mophonc  of  Uphiim),  or  with  the  thermometer  i Kugi^ne  Woillea,  died  i^SSlJ^ 
etCr«  etc.  The  best  stethii^cope,  however,  connnues  to  he  the  ear  itaelf  in  ( 
cases,  where  modesty,  cleanliness  and  propriety  permit  it§  tise, 
Pierre  Adolpbe  Piorry  (1794-1879)  of  Poiticra* 
from  1H;^  physician  to  the  Hurel-Dieu  and  a  year  later  physician  to  lije  H  tpitu  «•' 
la  Piti^,  in  1840  appiointed  professor  of  patholo>:y  and  in  iHHfi  retired, 
invented  in  1^?2C  the  pleximeter  for  the  practicxj  of  xnediftte  percfi^mkm. 
He  likew-ise  devised  the  so-called  *  Dcrmographie'^  and  wa«  tlic  first  to 
Include  the  abdominal  organs  in  the  department  of  physical  dlagnoite 
(18^5),  at  the  period  when  Bouillaud  was  cultivating  piartictilAHy  tW 
investigation  of  the  heart 

Ptorry  was  an  extremely  fertile,'  but  also  n  whimsical  writer,  as  is  maatfal  J 

I,  Uannnann*sbiimtiral  ^tetbo^scope  was  comptettul  In  1852  and  di't»eiit>cd  In  tli«^i 
Vork  '*  Med  Seal  nmes'*  for  Jauuaiy,  Ift^.i.    The  dontde  stetbciscopi*  of  Or 
was  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  In  I^ondon'in  tH5l.    It 
two  f^utta-pereba  tubes  attached  to  tliu  cUeat-plece  at  one  eitremlly 
other  to  the  ear-ptoc^B.    U* 

a.  Autong  Ills  works  ftr«  the  *•  Traits  !mr  la  pefciission  mMUte'*,  l^-« 
»        ni'^dlcale**,  l«a2;  "*TniU6  des  alterathms  du  inng*',  1833*.  "Tmi 

pratlcim*  ct  de  pathologic  iatrlque  ou  wi^lcale  *\  ]tS4S-Al;  ''IViltr  uu  aL«c;tiu$6e 
et  dc  »(»m6ialogio  '\  3  vols,,  lHaft-37  etc* 
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lit  deToting  his  attention  particularly  to  the  nomenclature  of  disease.  Among  some 
»f  biB  carious  titles  we  may  mention  hypersplenotrophie,  dysgastronervia,  cardiodys- 
leoria  etc.  His  hints  on  the  examination  of  the  sick  and  on  practical  tact  are 
naoifestly  borrowed  from  real  life.  Thus  he  says:  *The  art  of  examining  a  patient 
lemands  long  study  and  extensive  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  examination  should  generally 

M  abort,  so  as  not  to  weary  the  patient (a  thing  not  infrequently  forgotten) 

....  To  ask  a  question  twice  is  better  than  once,  and  to  examine  a  patient  a 

Mcond  time,  after  an  interval  of  24  hours,  is  better  than  a  single  examination 

Kiopbasis  and  arrogance  should  be  avoided  without  becoming  commonplace 

(^sesiions  must  be  answered,  however  useless  they  may  be,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vorld  they  have  a  great  value,  and  the  physician  cannot  neglect  these  little  nothings 

•ken  related  to  him  by  the  patient The  physician  should  behave  with  firm- 

itts  but  with  courtesy,  unite  cold-bloodedness  with  a  certain  amount  of  feeling,  and 
b  important  miitters  stand  firmly  upon  what  he  regards  as  for  the  good  of  the  patient. 
P^adices  which  he  cannot  overcome  he  must  know  how  to  yield  to  (though  always 
tlving  them  his  censure),  unless  they  are  unaccompanied  with  danger.  These  pre- 
•Qtions  the  physician  should  not  neglect  if  he  desires  to  make  his  fortune  in  this 
orld,  where  savoir  faire  often  commands  more  success  than  reason  and  sound  under- 
Gliding*' — plain  counsels  which  the  practical  Frenchman  or  Englishman  teaches  his 
ipils,  while  in  Germany,  to  their  loss  be  it  said,  physicians  must  improve  upon  the 
ftlu  of  inexperience  by  the  teachings  of  daily  life  alone.  —  Piorry's  diagnostic 
amentarium  consisted  of  a  taper  for  illumination,  a  tongue  spatula,  magnifying 
B,  warm  water,  grease  for  anointing  the  finger,  the  stethoscope  and  pleximeter, 
I  measure,  rectal  and  vaginal  specula,  dressing- forceps  and  tweezers,  oesophageal, 
,  and  urethral  sounds,  nitrate  of  silver  for  marking,  a  test-tube/nitric  acid  and 
ir  reagents,  litmus  paper  and  graduated  glasses  (Kratzmann). 
The  form  of  Piorry's  ivory  pleximeter,  by  means  of  which  he  tested 
feeling  of  resistance  upon  which  he  laid  great  emphasis,  was  that  of  a 
%h\y  large  semicircle  with  two  lateral  rims  and  a  centimeter  scale  upon 
m  straight  edge. 

.J'  The  latter  was  also  applied  to  Traube's  zither-like  pleximeter  with  adjustable 
■i^  to  the  oval  glass  pleximeter  of  W.  Hesse,  and  to  other  forms  of  this  instrument, 
i^t  the  pleximeter  was  and  is  made  circular,  very  large  and  very  small,  oval  etc., 
Twood,  leather,  ivory,  caoutchouc  etc.,  is  a  matter  of  course.  The  most  useful, 
not  the  most  elegant  in  form,  is  the  trowel-shaped  pleximeter  of  Eugen  Seitz 
lessen  (modified  variously:  the  perpendicular  into  a  horizontal  plate  in  the 
fB  instrument),  while  the  cylindrical  pleximeter  of  the  physician  uext  mentioned 

I  of  rolled  caoutchouc  (1873). 

Max  Anton  Wintrich  (1813-1882J, 

Bing  in  the  Tyrol,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  improved  German  Piorry.     He 

iDoed  nntil  the  close  of  his  life  extraordinary  professor  in  Erlangeu,  in  spite  of 

,  that  he  was  a  beloved  teacher  and  a  popular  physician.    He  was  the  inventor 

I  percussion  hammer,  and  of  the  acoustic  sound  for  the  investigation  of  vesical 

aons.   The  latter  instrument  has  been  recently  combined  with  the  microphone. 

and  was  first  put  to  acoustic  use  in  IHI!)  by  Jean  Joseph  Reynaud.  a  physician 

wrote  on  pectoral   fremitus  in    IHIH.     Wintrich  was  also    the  inventor  of 

percussion,  and  was  a  physical  diairnosticlan  of  equal  acuteness  and  conecien- 

M.     His  knowledge  of  acoustics  far  exceeded  that  of  Skoda,  who  adopted  a 

^latnre  applied   to  musical  instruments  and  not  derived  from  acoustics.     Yet 

h  was  unable  to  keep  himself  entirely  free  from   the   influence   of  Skoda. 

«ade  his  percussion  hammer  of  horn,  oihors  of  other  materials,  but  no  substan- 

rantage  was  gained  by  any  of  these  modifications. 
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The  combined  diftjrnogttc?  procedure  of  Autophonv  w*a  invented  Kj-  t 
iw  a  diAhncl  merluid  of  pbrsiCHi  exiiminntion,   thoutlj  tlie  sul.jfct  hadbe?iii}] 
sludied  by  BricbeUnu  (lh"t4)  and  T*iupiti  (i83&).     li  h»s  os  liiile  fnloe  for  Tht 
titioner  n»  the  combination  of  percussion  and  auFtultaiion  entitled  fi€ouo|ihoDj. 
brotitrbt  forward    b}*   the  American    physieinns   Can^mrtnn   ami    Clark^   ( IH4'U 
Gerhardt  practiced  ausuulifttion  of  the  goimd.s  of  the  ht'Hi't  ynd  lunjcw  bv  mmat 
tube  introduced   into  the  pharynx,    nnd  Verardini   {HT3)  even  iip 
sounds  by  means  of  n  Mtetlio^copf'  introduri'd  into  the  vaizina  and  ) 
portio  vutrinalie,  n  procedure  which  he  di^nilicd  with  the  name  of"  Intnivft^irml 
cnHation'*!    Botli  thesi*  iirocednn**  Jirp  inentioiied  merely  to  ^how  bow  far  ihe  om: 
of  Laennec  has  been  run  to  seed^     PhonometrVt  brouitht  forward  by   tHf»  aml^i 
1H72,   may  be  pracliciilly  leiks  independent  and  ralher  applicable  to  iKe  eonii 
p^rcuasion,  while  its  icreater  i>cope   probably  ]ii*«  in  the  depaniri-nr  of  ibeoft,* 
Hamburtrer  idled  l^^T^i^.  a  practitioner  »t  Tiabet  m  Bohemin,   (auizht   HQ^eQltaiioa 
the  a?»opbas£U8  (  Kltnik  der  C)rgopb.-Knni]^hi;'ifen  1. 

The  metliod  of  Spiroinetrv  seems  t1*?stirit!tl  t**  attuiu  greater  \m[ym 
than  the  |)rocodua»s  last  n»entioued,  thotjglt  it  cannoi  be  n?adily  praHi 
in  lUt*  life  of  the   ordinary  pi-actitioiier     It  wus   hrnught   forward  in 
available  form  by  John  llutchinsou  iu  1^40. 

The  method  was  intruducf'd  to  jreneral  attention  iuGcrinun\  i'\  Snn  otcni, 
though  professor  J,  V'npel  in  nie«»c«n  hud  u^ed  it  a«  carfy  a8  Ihl^*,  and  iinm 
the  now  famous  Mur^ieon  of  Heidelberii,  wrote  a  dpsiriplion  ol  Vt>^ 
They  were  followed   in   Germany   by  Stellwajr,  who  aceordioir  to  I 
the  oriifinal   spirometer,  and   by  Juhne.  Albers,  }l{i8**i%  Kiithtnmt 
Inrl}'  Wintrich,  who  constructed  an  iniprovcd  injiirumcni.  —  Even  i  - 
other  physicians!  bud  occupipd  thomselveit  with  aimiJar  invcf^iijiaiions,  thoagl 
havinji  any  adi'Quale  jippatHttiM.     Amonjs  thetie  were  Edward  Keiitiali  i^i 
Abrrnethy  nnd  Thompson.    The  mrthod  wns  afterwards  tested  by  Walalil 
Davies  and  Per**tra  in  Krij^bind 

Pneumatoseopy,  i.  e.  the  study  of  the  expired  air  (chirflj  ss 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid)  by  meand  of  a  special  ap]>amf  tis*  first 
diiced  b}"  Wiutirieli  in   1852,  has  as  yet  attained   little  {x»pularity 
satije  may  \h*  said  of  the  rt*eeutly  proposed   itive&tlgation   of  the  ai«< 
of  the  respinitory  jiressure,  the  so-eailed  •*Pneumatoiaetry*\  and  Ihf  A 
nography  of  French  pfiysicians,  whicdi  by  means  of  a  kind  of  aptmmi 
fittf^d    to  the  nose    marks    the    respiratory    curves.     I*ne«mati.iii)elrT 
employed  by  l>r.  Ph.  Biedert  in  the  diagnosis  of  tlte  course  of  di£€adoi 
the  lungs,  and  Pneutnatothenipy  originated  with  J.  Hauke  in  1S70. 

Mensumtion,  which,  as  we  know,  finds  its  application  <ia  weU  10 
gery  as  in  medicine  and  obstetrics  (pelviinetr)'  etc  ),  U  ^f  laricer 


1 


1.  Auscultatory  percussion  vvsia  presentee!  to  the  piofesvlon  In  a  pajn-; 

Drs.  «J.   r\  Caiiimniin  ami  Alonzo  Clark,  ami  published  In   Vbi*  _^ 

(juaiierly  .Jonrnal  of  Medicine  niut  Sui-gery",  Jiiiy,  J840,    Tlio  mcilMni  Ima  iwfT^ 
come  into  very  general  us*'.    (IL) 

2.  AcciniHni:  to  the  'Tresse  m^nl.  lielce"  (No.  18,  1875  ,  .J.  flra^'^el  \h 

mcd."   haa  called  attetition  to  a  new  ?.ide  of  this  ptwednvi**     lU  . 
dlaKnoi^tic  titilHy,  tboiiKh  he  dl*^pute^  the  identity  of  tht*  le^ult*  f*f 
and  phonometry.    tioe  *•  Zui  Pnenssinnt  Am»cultatlou  und  rUouimitiUlc* 
autlior. 


ja 
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lan  the  procedures  last  mentioned.  Besides  the  centimeter  measure  (a 
oat  aseful  instrument  in  the  requirements  of  medical  practice)  and  the 
iBipers,  other  special  instruments  have  been  gradually  invented  and 
Itiushed  with  names.  Some  of  these  are  designed  for  particular  pur- 
toes,  e.  g.  for  investigation  of  the  thorax,  like  Sibson's  Thoracometer 
ipR>perly  chest-measurer,  1847),  Quain's  Stethometer  (1850),  Alison's 
l^u^Diometer,  the  Cyrtometer  of  Woillez  (1838)  etc.  F.  Riegel  in 
brought  forward  the  Stethograph,  to  exhibit  graphically-  the  respira- 
movements.  All  these  complicated  methods,  however,  are  better 
to  clinical  instruction  than  to  ever}day  practice,  and  are,  on  the 
B,  of  little  practical  value. 
t»  That  the  scale,  which,  as  we  know,  was  already  utilized  by  Sanctorius, 
$  been  employed  under  various  new  forms  as  a  means  of  physical  inves- 
jttion,  particuhirly  in  determining  the  condition  of  nutrition,  we  need 
brij  mention.     It  suffices  too  merely  to  mention  the  fact  that 

The  Loupe,  in  the  department  of  optical  accessories,  has  been  employed 
Ift  for  magnifying  purposes  and  for  illumination.  Oblique  illumination 
Ib^employed  by  K.  Liebreich  in  1855,  though,  according  to  Otto  Becker, 
mmd  been  already  recommended  by  Himly  in  1805.  The  microscope, 
er,  has  become  one  of  our  most  important  means  of  exploration  (in 
Ac  medicine  also),  particularly  since  the  days  of  SchOnlein,  for  only 
aid  can  we  diagnosticate  certain  forms  of  disease, 
passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  important  diagnostic  aid  in 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  eye  we  need  only  refer  cursorily  to  the 
utas  for  testing  the  distinctness  of  vision,  such  as  the  test  t3-pe8  of 
r,  Hermann  Snellen  (an  oculist  of  Utrecht)  etc.,  spectacles,  prisms  and 
>meter.  The  powerful  aid  to  the  oculist,  to  which  reference  has 
I8t  made,  the  ophthalmoscope,  was  invented  by  professor  Hermann 
Helmholtz  in  the  year  1851. 

ary  informs  us  that  Mery,  ns  early  as  1704,  by  the  accidental  observation  of 
leningof  the  pupil  of  a  cat  held  under  water,  Inid  the  first  foundation  stone  of 
btbalmoBCope.  His  observation  was  repeated  by  P.  de  la  Hire  (lfr40-1718)  in 
Grnithuisen  (1810),  A.  P.  Prevost  ( 1810),  Esser  (1826),  Hassenstein  (1836). 
[1839),  Cumminjr  (1846),  E.  Briicke  (1847),  and  especially  A.  KussmauP 
and  C.  L.  von  Erlach  in  Borne  followed  with  investijiations  on  the  subject  of 
I  pupil  and  explanations  of  the  fact,  without,  however,  artificially  illuminating 
Ids  of  the  eye. 

Sn  1832  at  Graben  near  Carlsriihe,  practised  in  Kandern,  then  became  a 
or  successively  in  Erlanpen,  Freiburg  and  Strassburg  and  was  retired  in 

We  record  here  an  observation  made  by  this  famous  Strassburg  clinician 

» opening  of  the  Naturforscberversammhingin  1885,  and  which  is  as  honor- 

» ♦»,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  its  author  :  "  Let  us  ask  openly,  gentlemen,  what 

our  medicine  without  comi)assi()n  and  the  power  of  self-denial?  When 
je  Is  struggling  for  knowledge  aiul  truth  she  requires  men  of  arms,  bold  in 
It  and  cool  of  understanding:  but  when  she  descends  from  her  lofty  position 
rsick  and  stricken,  she  must  put  on  the  mantle  of  humility,  ani  in  forbeai- 
and  gentleness  bear  in  her  bosom  a  warm  heart." 
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The  opLthtilmoscope  presupposed  aQ  answer  to  lUe  i[iiestioo  wi 
Ibat   our  pupil  looks  black,     The  explanation  of  this  Tact, 
ndmhoUz^  is  that  when  we  look  at  the  eye  of  another  i  -  n  ti 

our  own  pupil  only  is  fornietl  in  his  eye  and  reflected  cln  _  lyck 
pupil  of  the  observer,  so  that  the  latter  does  not  flee  an^^thiog 
rumius  of  the  observed  eye,  particularly  as  in  ordinary  exai 
the  eye  of  anotlicr  all  lateral  rays  of  light  are  shut  off  b3-  tbfti 
<»wn  head.  If  a  third  eye  could  be  slid  in  between  the  obBcrrii 
observed  eye  without  concealing  the  one  eye,  this  eye,  would 
image  of  the  fundus.  Of  courae  this  is  impossible,  The  first 
therefore,  was  to  illuminate  artificially  the  fundus  of  the  eye  to  be  alil 
and  to  place  this  illuminating  apparatus  between  the  two  oyesw  & 
plan  alone  rarely  sulBces  to  enable  us  to  see  the  fundus  oculi  cUaui; 
our  eyes  can  unite  into  an  image  tjuly  divergent  or  parallid  my*,  t! 
of  light  reflected  from  the  fundus,  which  are  always  convcrgnol,  n 
made  to  diverge.  This  result  was  attained  by  the  addition  of  a  di 
lens  i/ehhid  the  ilhiminatiug  mirror,  Helmholtz  also  combined  foul 
parent  glass  plates  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  incidence  of  611**, 
means  of  these  reflected  into  the  eye  to  be  observed  the  luy*  of 
placed  at  one  side,  and  added  also  l>elnnd  this  traosi*: 
apparatus  a  dispersion  lens.  Both  these  united  into  a  ^  i 
ment  formed  the  original  ophthalmoscope  of  Re.tmholtz,  wbich 
•only  to  the  objection  that  its  use  reijuii-ed  great  practice. 

The   principle  once  eBt»blifthed.  nom^rous  improvefn^nt^  were    nt-Ai 
Helmholu'a  inatrument.     It  waa  followed  by  the  ophtlmlinoitcopefl  cif  Follii 
l*oceiu»,    Epkenn,   Stellwng   von   Cnriofi,   Burow.    von    Hnnnifr,    Kluttntj 
Zehender  and  oihers.     Those  of  Ed.  Jager  and  Liebreich  are  ufaiiHr 
handiest  und  roost  coovenienl. 

The  ophthalmoscope    has  now  Ijeen   in   use  only  aiMnu    a  tbld 
<;entury,  and  yet  it  is  diffused  over  the  whole  world      *Such   uoex 
recognition  did  it  receive  even  during  the  first  years  after  Ita  &di 
an  evidence  how  much  more  sensitive  modern  medicine,  since  llti?  ^ 
Anenbrugger,  has  become  to   new  means  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge.     (Germany    may    also  Ije  justly   proud   of    this   work] 
inventive  and  scien title  mind  ! 

The  bio^rnphj  of  the  inventor  of  th**  opJidmtmo'^rtiiii.i  I-;  T*rr  gist|il9«  jivf  ( 
the  richer  in  rfanltfi  snd  investinationE.. 

Hermann  Lndwig  Helmhohz  wii«  bmn  m  t  nt^,iruii,  -luiisi  t  :M,  1821.     Al 
pl^tinir  his  studies  in  hta  native  ciiy.  he  becftme  nn  armj   ph^VMiciiio  tbcp 
until  hiH  upfiointmnnt  os  professor  of  phtHiology  in  Konicaberc  iti  IHII 
follow  I  ni;  in  the  footsteps  of  Robert  iMarer,   he  wrote  \uh  ftiriioutt  wi>rk| 
isrrviition  of  force  i  l*eber  die  Erbnkung  dcr  Kmfi).     Suhfiequeutl^  (1^ 
ni   Bonn   and   then   in   Hetdelberi;  {IHoNL     Amonis  hin  workK  art»  th« 
trentt&e  '*  Die  Lebre  von  den  Toni'mptindnntcen  "  (lt<€2,  3d  edition  |K»<I 
phjruiolofrtcal  upticfi.  s  tremifie  on  acuu8ttc«  hy  Tjndall  and  BeloiboHjii 
1870  HelmbohjE  hti5  hern  t»  member  of  the  Herlin  fttciilt|'. 
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Bj  the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  the  whole  department  of 
>phthalraology  was  revolutionized,  and  in  many  respects  newly  con- 
Itmcted.  To  the  ophthalmoscope  alone  Oerman  ophthalmology  also  owea 
tts  advances,  surpassing  those  of  all  other  nations,  so  that  now  Oerman 
Dculists,  as  by  far  the  most  skilful  and  most  popular  of  specialists  in  thia 
department;  have  borne  the  invention  of  Helmholtz  into  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

E.  BoucHUT  in  1863  christened  the  examination  of  the  eye  with  the 
opthalmoscope  "Wrebroscopie",  because  by  this  means  inferences  might 
be  drawn  regarding  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  meninges  and  the 
brain  itself  With  equal  justice,  however,  we  might  speak  of  Renoscopy 
with  the  ophthalmoscope,  because  by  its  aid  Bright's  disease  may  also  be 
diagnosticated. 

In  importance  for  its  particular  department  the  lar}'ngoscope  is  a 
diagnostic  means  quite  equal  to  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Jjarjngoscopj  was  first  practised  in  an  imperfect  way  by  Benjamin  Guj  Babinfc- 
ton  (1829),  P.  Baum^s  in  Lyons  (1838),  with  a  prism  in  1844  by  the  Scotchman 
kdhm  Warden  of  Edinburgh,  while  the  Scotch  surgeon  Liston  in  1840  constructed 
in  instrument  similar  to  our  present  laryngoscope.  The  Spanish  teacher  of  singing 
n  London,  Manuel  Garcia,  in  1855  brought  forward  a  small  laryngoscope,  which, 
however,  he  used  simply  for  physiological  researches.  Senn  in  Geneva  also  invented 
i  special  laryngoscope.  The  instrument  was  employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
ilmost  simultaneously  by  TUrck  and  Czermak.  Special  laryngoscopes  have  been 
t>rought  forward  by  Tobold  and  Lewin  in  Berlin,  Fr.  Semeleder  in  New  York.  Storck 
in  Vienna,  von  Bruns  in  Tubingen,  C.  L.  Merkel  (1812-1876)  in  Leipsic  and  others. 

The  ear  speculum  also  depends  upon  the  principle  of  the  reflection 
>f  light,  and  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  this  instrument  speedily 
followed  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope.  Among  the  inventors  of 
Biural  specula  were  W.  Kramer  (died  1875),  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
jf  this  department  in  Germany  (auscultation  of  the  ear)  ;  Baron  A.  von 
FrOltsch  in  Wiirzburg,  the  earliest  (1860)  special  professor  of  aural  med- 
icine ;  Julius  Erhard  (died  1873)  in  Berlin  ;  Adam  Politzer,  Joseph  Toyn- 
bee  (1815-1866;  of  London,  John  B.  Brunton  (inventor  of  the  otoscope  in 
1861)  and  others.  The  majority  of  nasal  specula  are  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  reflected  light,  but  that  of  Frankel,  on  the 
contrary,  depends  upon  simple  dilatation  of  the  nose,  like  the  earlier  oral 
specula  of  Heister,  Langenbeck,  A.  Liier  (1802-1883),  Charri^re  (died 
1876),  Matthieu  p^re  (died  1879).  The  aural  probe  of  Hermann  Wendt 
(1837-1875)  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  —  Rhinoscopy  was  first 
e8sa3'ed  unsuccessfully  in  1807  by  Phil.  Bozzini  (1773-1809)  of  Ma3'ence, 
%  practising  physician  in  Frankfort  (Der  Lichtleiter  etc.  1807),  and  by  Sir 
William  Wilde  (died  1876)  in  Dublin.  Czermak  was  the  first  to  appl}^  the 
method  successfully.  —  The  primeval  (Hippocratic) 

Rectal  speculum,  like  the  modern  instrument  of  Weiss,  worked  with 
i  catch,  while  the  rectal  speculum  of  Fergusson  likewise  utilized  the 
reflection  of  light.     The  latter  is  also  the  case  with  the  instrument  for 
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Uie  inTe^UgAliOD  of  tlie   mucrous  fi^fubnuM*   of  the    tiretlir 
ibe  acHcmtlted 

f  ^    -        '>*  of  A*  J.  Df^'Tmr-iLs:,   J:         '  -  ■  -'        : 

itorfAce  of  the  bladder),  whose  pretleoeaaors  vtrni  Iktsioi  aad  Sf^  i 

One  of  our  most  important  diji^ostiu  : 
the  empluyment  of  the  va<nnal  speculum. 

^y^iua),  ma  well  as  the  Arabians,  had  spedal  lu^truinetits  Ibr  the 
gmtioii  of  the  uterus  aod  vaglaa.     P.  Franco  (15til)  ioveQied  a 
Qlttm.  and  his  exaai[ile  was   followed  by  others.     Htil   the 
toflnence  upon  the  employment  of  this  instxfime&t  was  exercttad 
Paris  phystc'ian  and  successor  (1821)  of  Cor\*tdaxt«  Joseph  Claiule  . 
Bto&mier  ( 1774-185G),  who  in  1818  reintroduced  it  to  ttie  prolbMkxL 

Reciiinier  wm  born  %t  Eochefort  in  tKe  aepariDexii  of  A  in.  v«it  a|pi^ot«M(' 
I  Mil  phjfician  to  the  Hiiiel-Dwu  and  empbted  tike  sprcvlum  v-.:^^-  ••»  *•*  -— »- 
here  »9  enrlj  m  1H05.     In   lB2t   he  «aeee4*ded  Ccirviasrt  ajiil 

poflition,  but  refumed  hig  lf?cttires  jib  a  /^    *  '  '       in  lKt7.     in  i  **j  t*  wrtr 

a  member  of  ihe  Acnd^mie-    The  speciil  nee  lb»  dara  of  rGrn&n  tfe 

Pas^an  (Praksch)    imi  coniinueii  in  popular  u.-t   and  W«  '  #  ieausifsU 

morlfficationa.     Popular  viijziiinl  spCfCttU  an'  rhe  liivaltular  v.  oi  \ 

trivalmlar  «peca1nm   of  SeiralnSf  the  tyitndrical  mitk-iU&i  spccoiniii 
setii  of  ditfet-ettt  »tzeji  wiih   an  obmmlor,  etc.     All  of  three  iuft'rn^rrtt 
jield  in  pmctieal  ufl<*fulneM  to  the  duckbitl  ipecoluoi  of  Dr.  J 
18^:1)  of  the  Untied  Suien     The  batb  ipeeulum  of  Marti  it     < 
iherapeutic  purpoaes. 

The  so  called  -^Splanchuoscope '  of  J.  B.  Fooa6agnvi!-> 
in  Montpcllier  J  Brikk  i  IS+JH'i  an<l  MiJIIul  ijs  of  its  !il' 
the  endoscope 

The  employ mcQt  of  Uic  •'^pecln  :i  of  suga^ 

ataiQfl  etc.  forms  ooe  of  our  most  ret  >  ^  uirea^ 

The  application  of  electricity  to  the  determtnatioo  of  the 
|)^ripb('fal  ueat  of  diseases  of  the  niTvous  system  by  the  su^« 
the  latter  to  irritation,  and  the   employ metit  i»f  the  same  a^ 
eiitiate  eases  of  real  and  ajiparent  death,  as  recommended  b^'  M, 
thai,  pnjfessor  in  Vienna,  in   1872,  are  other  exampli^  uf  modom 
nostic  mcthoiis. 

Needles  and  callipers  serve  to  test  the  S6tisibilit3r«  as  in  the 


aiometer  of  ?«-     ' 
weight,  the  al- 
LjJsaU  C1876)»  etc. 

That- 
by  the  iUii; 


the   barsest) 

r  and  al^*s 


r   for  testiiig   the 
meter  of  F.    B}oenu 


-  also  bepti  imwlc  subs- 

»:is  of  arini^  I'tc.   in  m:  %\ 

the  bedside  of  private  patients,  and  the  same  may  br  said  of  oiic 
ex  una.      Chemical    invt*^t  -.    enjoy    the    not 

an  that  they  are  ablt*  Ut  i   the  ejcisteace  of  tninllDal 

titles  of  matter,  antl  can  foUow  the  hitter  in  a  way  quite  unattalaahle  io 


a 
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other  modes  of  investigation,  i.  e.  into  the  ver}'  tisanes  themselves.  The 
boiling  of  the  fluids  of  the  bod}'  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  likewise  belongs 
among  the  ph3'sieal  methods,  e.  g.  albumen  in  urine,  demonstrated  b}'  Dr. 
John  Blaekall  (1771-1860)  of  Exeter  in  England  (1813). 

For  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids,  particularly  of  urine, 
we  employ  the  areometer  or  urinometer  invented  by  Johann  Florian  Heller 
of  Vienna  in  1849. 

New  forms  have  been  given  to  the  old-fashioned  sounds  and  catheters, 
and  to  bougies,  which  were  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and  these  instruments 
have  been  improved  in  applicability  by  being  manufactured  of  caoutchouc. 
TUp  porcelain-tipped  probe  of  Nelaton  is  an  ingenious  invention  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  metallic  foreign  bodies,  particularly  those  of  lead. 
The  uterine  sound  of  Kiwisch^  is  also  an  invention  of  our  time.  —  When 
probes  are  ineffective,  as  where  the  skin  is  unbroken,  we  emplo}-,  besides 
the  probe-trocar  (e.  g.  of  Wintrich,  Sc!»dillot  and  others)  the  so-called 
^'akidopeirastische  Apparat"  of  Middeldorpfl*,  i.  e.  acupuncture  needles  of 
special  form,  used  like  probes,  and  which  were  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession in  Giinsburg's  "Archiv"  in  1856. 

We  should  also  mention  here  the  universal  employment  of  the  ther- 
mometer for  diagnostic  (therapeutic  and  prognostic)  purposes,  in  the 
mouth,  rectum,  axilla,  vagina,  and,  indeed,  the  uterus,  of  all  sorts  of 
patients  of  all  ages,  a  practice  revived  in  our  day  by  Traube,  Felix  von 
Barensprung  (1822-1864)  and  Wunderlich.  Indeed  this  method  is  so 
thoroughly  diffused  that  even  from  America  P.  F.  Da  Costa  Alvarenga 
(died  1883)  has  excited  some  attention  in  Germany  by  a  work  on  ther- 
mometry. Recentl}-  too  Paul  Niemeyer  has  used  the  thermometer,  together 
with  the  hygrometer,  barometer  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  h3gienic,  in  con- 
trast to  clinical,  diagnosis. 

In  France,  after  the  example  of  Boerhaave,  De  Haen  and  others,  and  before  the 
revival  of  the  use  of  the  thermometer  by  the  Germans  just  mentioned,  this  instrument 
was  employed  by  Goupil  as  early  as  1798,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Piorry, 
Andral,  Chossat,  Monneret  and  others,  thoujih  without  rendering;  the  theimometer  so 
popular  as  it  has  recently  become  everywhere.  Buniva  as  early  as  1801  measured 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  uterus,  finding  it  more  than  29°  R.  (97J°  F.) 

[The  therraometrical  investijiations  of  the  Scotchman,  Georpe  Martin  (De  simi- 
libus  animalibus  et  animalium  calore  libri  II.,  London,  1740),  of  the  Dublin  anatomist 
Geor^re  Cleghorn  (Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca,  London,  1751)  and  particul- 
arly of  James  Currie  (Medical  reports  on  tlie  effect  of  water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a 
remedy  in  fever  and  other  diseases,  London,  1797),  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nexion. Accordinjr  to  Haeser,  Currie  was  the  first  physician  to  make  any  extensive 
use  of  the  thermometer  at  the  bedside  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  also  determined  the 
bodily  temperature  by  the  thermometer  beneath  the  tongue  in  1798. 

1.  According  to  Sjchroeder  the  uterine  sound  was  first  employed  by  Levret  as  early 
as  1771.  His  example  was  followed  by  Chambon,  Vigarous,  Desorniaux,  Dance 
and  particularly  Samuel  Lair  (Nouvelle  metliode  de  traitenient  des  ulc^res, 
ulcerations  et  engorgement  de  1'  uttMus,  1828).  The  practice  was  revived,  and 
special  sounds  invented  almost  simultaneously  by  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  (1843), 
Uuguier  of  Paris  and  Kiwiscb  of  Prague.    H. 
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In  ibp  Untied  States  Dr.  Elbhn  North  published   in  1808  %  '*  Ti 
niint  Kpidemic  Spotted  Fever,  or  Cerebro-Spiniil  Fe%'er'\  \ti  wbicE  be 
will    be   \vell  always  to  aHCertain   the  degree   of  U»e   paii^ot't   l«i 
thertnonieter     The  use  of  the  rhermiMoeter,   however,  wan  not  poj 
couriiry  iinril  after  the  uppearunce  of  Wunderlich's  work  in  IKTtI,  a&d  tWfp( 
by  Dr,  Edoimrd  Sejiinii  i  inri-lHijSO)  of  New  York  of  a  ''  Medical  Hisraiu 
1871      H.] 

A  novelty  useful  enough  for  seientiflc  purposes,  but  nead 
with  in  practical  life,  is  the  *'Sphygmography"  intrudueetl  in 
by  E.  J,  Marey  of  the  Coll<?ge  de  France,  the  successor  of 
in  his  chair  in  the  Aoademie.  Marey 's  instrument  was  ii 
named  the  '»Angiograph''  in  1872  hy  Leonard  Landots.  professor  i 
wald,  Sphygmography  labors  under  the  object icm  that  it  d 
the  qualities  of  thir  pulse  appreciable  to  the  t^ouch  only,  and 
many  of  the  tnethods  now  under  consideration*  relegates  tbe 
the  unaided  senses  to  a  position  of  obscurity.  S.  Th.  Stein, 
uf  Frankfort,  has  brought  forwani  recently  a  pboUisphyi 
"sphygino»coi>e"  was  invented  by  the  ingenious  8.  Scott  Ali«oiii 
the  inventor  also  of  a  ^'diflTerential  stethoscope",  and  tli© 
sphygmograph  has  been  studied  and  discussed  in  England  by  Ji 
Sanderson  and  Fred,  A.  Mahomed  (1849-1884)  of  London,  the  M 
known  for  his  enthusiastic  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  ''CoUecfUfl 
tigattou  Society";  Balthazar  Foster  and  James  Sawyer  of  Bimiiiigl 

In  the   United  States  the   instrument   has  been  discufeMMl  bt 
Holdea  { The  Sphygmograph  :  its  Physiological  and  Palholuj 
tions,  1874 —  the  Stevens  Triennial  Priise  Essay),  who  mmM 
resj>ects  the  instrument  of  Marey;  Samuel  B.  Wanl  of  AUimi; 
Frank  Woodbury  of  Philadelphia,  who  studie<l   Die   Ami 
of  Pond.     H.] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simple  counting  oi  nw  pulm 
a  method  which  (particularly  as  the  result  id*  Louis*  invi 
become  popular  in  our  day  everj^where,  enjoys  the  advanlAgi* 
strating  more  satisfactoril}*  any  increase  or  diminution  of  tbi 
A  pulse- watch    or  **Angiometer*'  has   been   invented    by  I*. 
(1837-1881),  professor  in  Berlin. 

Inspection  anri  palpation,  the  oldest  of  medical  methods 
tion,  and  which  to-day  too  form  the  introduction  to  everj^  <! 
cedure,  have  met  with  some  extension  in  our  day.     We  nord  oofjT 
the  application  of  palpation  to  the  investigation  of  the  itn 
heart,  of  peritoneal  friction  (Despres^   1834),  of  vocal  frem 
Kegnaud^  IS  16),  of  cardiac  fremitus  (the  Author),  and  its 
employment  in  gyniecology.     Under  this  head  iKrlongs   too 
ccdure  of  the  Heidelberg   surgeon   Simon«  who  pushes   hit 
through  the  anus  into  the  bjwels,  or  presses  his    '  nlii 

regardless    of  rupture   of  the  sphincters.    Such 
which  should^  at  all  events,  be  employed  only  in  cases  of 
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are  only  possible  with  the  aid  of  the  modern  adjuvant,  chloroform,  dis- 
covered [independently  in  1831  by  Mr.  Samuel  Guthrie  of  Sackett's 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and]  by  Soubeiran  in  France,  studied  by  Liebig  and  named 
by  Dumas.  [This  agent  was  first  eraplo3ed  by  the  method  of  inhalation 
in  1832  by  Prof.  Eli  Ives  of  New  Haven  in  a  case  of  pulmonary  disease, 
but  its  use  as  an  anaesthetic  is  due  to  Sir  James  Young  Simpson  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  in  November  1847  employed  it  as  a  substitute  for  ether,  and 
introduced  it  in  this  capacity  to  the  profession.]  Previously  to  this  the 
dentist  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  employed  nitrous  oxide, 
and  had  in  1844  discovered  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  ether,  a  discovery 
which  he  communicated  to  the  chemist  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  (died  1880  in 
Somerville,  Mass.)  and  the  dentist  W.  T.  G.  Morton  of  Boston,  both  of 
whom  claimed  the  discovery  as  their  own,  and  at  first  employed  ether  as 
a  secret  remedy.*  —  A  new  means  of  inspection  is  the  observation  of  the 

1.  1  have  preferred  to  leave  the  text  of  this  passage  unclian^ed,  as  conveying?  to  the 
American  reader  an  idea  of  tlie  views  of  an  intelligent  German  physician  in  1887 
relative  to  the  famons  **  ether  controversy  ",  which  agitated  this  conntry  abont 
the  middle  of  the  present  century.    Tlie  facts  of  tlie  case  seem  to  be  as  follows  : 

Horace  Wells  in  1844  succeeded  in  demonstratinjr  the  practicaf)ilift/  of  s\nfi\cti\ 
anaesthesia  with  nUrfni*  (xkif,  Wxowfih  he  failed  to  establish  the  r«/»aM/i/y  of  the 
niethml.  He  seems  in  fact  to  have  beconie  disgusted  with  his  want  of  .success, 
and  to  have  practically  abandoned  the  suhject  for  more  than  two  years.  He 
lilcewise  essayed  U])on  himneff  tlie  effects  of  ether,  but  also  gave  up  this  agent 
because  he  found  its  inhalation  too  disagreeal)le. 

The  exhilarating  and  ainestlietic  effects  of  ether  were  quite  generally  known 
for  many  years  previous  to  its  employment  as  a  surgical  amesthetic.  According 
to  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  a  tumor  was  removed  from  the  neck  of  a  Mr.  Venahles 
by  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Ix)ng  of  Georgia  on  March  :J0,  1842,  the  patient  having  heen 
previously  placed  profoundly  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  aniesthesia  with 
this  agent  was  employed  hy  this  same  surgeon  in  other  operations  of  later  date, 
but  prior  to  184G.  No  account  of  these  operatiotis,  however,  was  puhlished  until 
1840,  three  years  after  Morton  had  introduced  the  methwl  to  the  profession.  Dr. 
Marcy  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  also  said  to  have  removed  a  wen  fnmi  the  head  of 
a  sailor  under  the  iuHuence  of  ether  in  January  1845,  but  though  the  patient 
l)ecame  insensible  and  the  operation  was  successful  ;vr  ne,  Dr.  Marcy  yet  advised 
Wells  to  stick  to  nitrons  oxide  as  the  safer  and  pleasanter  anaesthetic  agent.  It 
was  not  until  ()ctoi)er  1(J,  1840,  when  Morton  aniesthetized  a  patient  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  with  ether  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  of  the 
neck  by  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  that  the  mfeti/  and  relidt>Uity  of  ether  as  an 
amesthetic  agent  were  fairly  esUiblislied  and  i>laced  before  the  profession,  and 
the  merit  of  this  demonstration  is  due  entirely  to  the  dentist  W.  T.  G.  Mort<»n. 
Dr.  Jackson  claimed  to  have  tnigr/fxted  the  use  of  ether  to  Morton,  but  he  never 
demonstrated  its  mfeff/  and  rdyihilif*/,  and  these  were  the  new  and  decisive  points 
which  led  to  the  general  employment  of  ether  as  an  aujesthetic.  The  fii-st  account 
of  these  operations  under  the  influence  of  ether  was  published  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Nov.  l«,  1840.  The  new  anaesthetic,  under  the 
title  ''Letheon",  was  patented  conjointly  by  Morton  and  Jackson,  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  their  letlie(»n  was  nothing  but  pure  sulphuric  ether,  and  the 
patent  came  to  nought.  Wells  committed  suicide  in  1848,  Morton  died  of  apoplexy 
in  New  York  in  1868  and  Jackson  died  insane  in  1880  —  sic  transit  gloria  mundi  ! 
(U.  G.  Bigelow.)  H. 
65 
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visible  Impulse  of  the  heart,  the  palpation  of  which,  like  the  investtgatuiB 
of  the  vocal  fremitus  and  the  friction  sounci  in  many  cwses  of  peHcutlitia, 
pleuritiB  and  peritonitis^  must  in  inany  re&pccU  lie  regaitied  as  a  iio?«ltt 
From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  IHagnoeis,  the  aim  of  til 
practical  medical  research  at  the  sickbed,  and  the  basis  of  tlifmglil 
treatment,  has  been  greatly  promoted  and  facilttatetl  in  our  day. 
pliysician,  as  we  know,  must  be  at  ench  instant  so  cHjnjpli»tc  a  inasttrl 
this  art  —  and  often  under  what  conditions  !  —  that  he  is  able  to  aptilj 
ioslanily  and  efl'ectively.  By  this  facility,  and  the  treatmeDt  fouD 
thertMipon,  the  practice  nf  mvdicine^  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  dej^TniIe  it  i 
a  mere  trade,  remains  and  will  remain  a  true  and  genuine  art ! 

4.    8UB0EB7. 

Surgery  has  always  presented  in  its  deveIo)>meut  a  much   p1« 
picture  of  steady  proj;:rcsa  than  that  oflTered  by  medicine  pn3|>er,  fur] 
objects  and  its  practice  do  not  necessitate  the  illumination  of  dark 
by  the  torch  of  theory,  which  diffuses  far  more  soot  than  light.     Ax 
ingly  Chamisso  calls  surgery'  the   seeing  portion  of  tlie  healing  art 
too  the  surgery  of  our  century,  in  accordance  with  the*  cUamcl^r  of  I 
people  who  have  shared  in  its  development,  but  unalterml  by  the  ii] 
of  sclio<jl8  and   their  often  vnryintf  methods,   has  striven  Yigoi>oij 
steadily  after  a  ^»erfcction  based  upon  the  foundation  of  experieo 
for  principles  which  the  past^  and  particularly  the  18th  century,  had  tan 
If  the  Itlth  century  opened  the  way  for  the  checking  of  hn^tminiui^.  i 
esLalilished    this  art  in    its  scientific   position,  ami    If  the    1 7th    c«i3t| 
aceomplislied  the  same  results  iu  the  simplification  and  im|)rov< 
the  art  of  dressing  wounds  ;  if  too  the  18th  centurj"  gave  a  sder ' 
tion.  so  far  as  its  means  would   permit,  to  both  tlK^se  methods, 
own  century  sargerj*  stands  ujwn  a  scientific  level  with  mcdtdoe  pr 
though  its  objects  are  far  more  accessible,  direct  and  r  ■  ■     '    - 
those  of  the  latter  science*  and  its  position  more  fa\ 
process  has  been  almost  constant  and  unintermpte<l.     In  fuii 
of  the  results  of  a  normal,  surgical  and  topogmphical  anatnrr' 
perfect  in  its  development  (a  position  which  admits  of  tKjth   l> 
certainty  iu  treatment),  it  has  likewise  been  able  to  utilize  in  an  vm 
practical  way  the  aciiuisitions  of  pathological  anatomy,  applying  ih^u.  -- 
well  to  diagnosis  as  to  operative  and  therapeutic  aims.     Of  the  ailiraiicai 
in  physiolog}'  too,  and  in  the  brat»ches  ac*ces50iy  to  *  aoe^  it  kif 

been  able  to  avail   itself,  without  becoming  a  sen^aot  i  -deaoe 

its  methoils.     Microscopic  pathological  anatomy*  in  pmtacatar  liaa  I 
of  extended  im[>orUnce  in  surgical  knowledge  and 
all,  our  knowledge  of  secondary  wound-diseaseB,  oi 
tioQs  of  wounds  and  their  effects  upon  tlie  orgauiam,  of  Uie  cbaraeter  j 
the  different  forms  of  tumors  and  their  methods  of  growth  and  dlfl 
V,  has  been   rendered  clearer,  and  thus  maoj  fruitful  foda  and  ^ 
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have  been  contributed  to  surgical  treatment.     In  addition  to  observations 
in  pathological  anatomy,  numerous  investigations  relative  to  the  process 
of  healing,  pursued  upon  accidental  cases  or  upon  wounds  produced  exper- 
imentally, upon  operations  on  the  lower  animals  etc.,  have  inured  to  the 
advantage  of  siirgery.     Above  all  the  external  conditions  of  the  healing 
process  have  been  observed  more  attentivel}'  than  in  the  entire  past,  and 
consequently  the  after-treatment  of  wounds,  both  local  ahd  h^-gienie,  has 
been  brought  more  into  the  foreground.     Indeed  this  treatment,  as  the 
•century  has  advanced,  has  become  more  and  more  careful,  particularly  in 
military  surgery,  a  science  which,  as  regards  its  methods  and  results,  has 
been  largely  transformed  by  the  improvements  mentioned,  b}*  the  better 
and  more  speedy  transportation  of  tlie  wounded  through  the  invention  of 
George   Stephenson    (1781-1848),   and    finally    by   the   adoption   of  the 
barrack-system  and  the  plan  of  distributing  the  wounded  in  numerous 
depots.    Above  all  amputations,  so  frequent  at  an  earlier  date,  have  largely* 
disappeared,  and  military  surgery,  as  well  as  hospital  and  civil  surgery, 
has  inclined  rather  to  the   preservation  of  wounded  parts  and  members, 
than  to  their  removal.     Thus  has  grown  up  to  the  scientific  and  rational, 
so-called   conservative   surgery   of  our    century.     Its   establishment   has 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  science  of  statistics,  which  is  of  more  decided 
importance  in  surgery  than  in  medicine,  because  the  relations   and  pro- 
cedures of  the  former  are  more  uniform  and  more  readily  inspected  than 
those  of  medicine.     A  characteristic  stamp  has  been  impressed  upon  the 
surger}-  of  our  century  by  the  bold  and  somewhat  unexpectedly  successful 
practice  of  visceral  surgery,  i.  e.  the  surgery  of  the  cavities  of  the  bod}', 
from  the  ligation  of  the  great  internal  vessels  to  the  extirpation  of  ovarian 
tumors,  the  spleen,  kidneys,  larynx  etc..  a  practice  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  that  of  earlier  surgery,  which   was,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  surgery 
of  the  outer  members,  if  such  an  expression  is  permissible.*     In  accordance 
with  this  conservative  tendency  of  surger}-,  resections  and  decapitations 
(to  which  the  invention  of  the  chain-saw  by  James  Jeffray  in  1806  gave 
an  impulse),  rather  than  the  earlier  amputations  and  exarticulations,  have 
been  cultivated,  and  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned  this  practice  was  also 
introduced  into  military  surgery  by  Bernhard  von  Langenbeck,  Stromeyer 
and  Esmarch.     To  resection  was  added  the  osteotomy  of  Bernhard  von 
Heine  (1800-1846)    and  A.  Mayer  in  Wiirzburg,  and  the  so-called  sub- 
cutaneous osteotomy  of  B.  Langenbeck  (1854),  performed  by  means  of  a 
drill  and  saw.     Another  great  advance  was  the  subcutaneous  tenotomy 

1.  Much  extravagance  has  been  displayed  on  this  subject,  and  particularly  in 
Germany  less  attention  has  been  devoted  not'infrequently  to  the  final  result  than 
to  the  temporary  success  in  the  operation.  But  operations  should  be  only  the 
means  ol  restoring  health,  not  simple  measures  for  self-aggrandizement,  and  the 
permanence  of  the  success  should  be  looked  to  more  frequently  than  is  often  the 
case.  [In  the  United  States  too  the  well-known  formula  *' The  operation  was 
entirely  successful,  but  tlie  patient  —  died"  meets  the  eye  more  frequently  than 
is  becoming  in  a  humane  profession.] 
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introduced  permanently  into  surgery  by  Stromey 
operation  of  tbis  nature  in  1831.  We  should  s 
ment  in  plastic  operations,  among  which  should  be  criuntcHt  ibr 
of  osteoiilasty  ir)tro<1uced  by  B.  Langenbock  in  lH5tl  Tb««  of 
mentionetl,  iintl  other  operative  metUofls,  somt*  of  ih**m  u*dioafi 
culti  were  certainly  greatly  raeilitate<l,  in  fact  almost  easditioned 
discovery  of  the  amvstbotic  eltects  of  ether  nntl  ' 
most  beneficent  disetjvyries  ever  made.  Tbe  rapid  •  ; 
date  now  disappeared,  and  instead  of  rapidity  of  method^  ih^ 
the  patient  and  the  certainty  of  success  were  now  deninndctj.  | 
no  longer  llie  occasi*m  for  an  avoidance  of  more  tedb>UBi,  btii  sjif^r 
of  procedure.  Anolljer  advance  in  surgery,  not  so  l^nelicciiU  bow 
its  residts,  was  tlie  rubber  bandage  of  Ksmarch,  intnHhit*f»d  ici  1^73 
production  itf  artificial  antemia.  This  invention,  wbich»  !ik^  ulii 
great  inventions,  was  prect*ded  by  indiviflusd,  tiuujgh  not  idi 
iments,  was  anticipated  by  the  revival  of  arterial  ti>r&i..M 
Thierry,  Velpeau»  and  Frickc,  alt  in  the  same  year  1821*>,  liy 
methods  of  ligation,  by  com[*ression  and  aiilatis^ement,  sutiirv. 
urt%  galvano-puncturc,  injection  etc..  all  of  which  cumldnrd  to  gstt 
surgeon  the  control  of  bleeding  vessels  Pain  ami  hn^i 
gn»iitej?t  unlagoni.Hts  of  the  humanely  thoughtful  and 
by  the  two  nu-tUcKls  mentioned  were  not,  inflecd,  put  •  i 
sideraMon,  but  assumed  in  operative  methods  the  fiosUtoii  iif 
dental  factors*     The  loral  aniesthesia  of  Benj.  \V,  ir  "  1 

serves  to  control  pain^  while  »*crasement.  brought  feu  V,  t 

(185H),  and  the  use  of  the  galvanocaaterj'  introduced  by  A.  Th.  i 
dorpffiu  t'<54,  are  directed  against  hiemorrhage.     On  thr  otiirr 
lictuat  ciiutery,  the    moxa  etc,   fatletl    fnim    sight  more   and 
replaced  in   many  re-s|jeclH  b}'  electn^lysis,   intrfxlueed  by  XeUloo 
and  the  massage  of  Mezger 

Among  the  operative  procedures  of  iMTmanent  valoc.  Lllbo<]!i| 
operati(»n  known  even  to  the  Byssantine  physicians,  ami   for  wbicii 
inents  were  invented  by  Sanctorins,  was  practised  by  Antonto  Ci 
Arez2o  In  the  ITth  century,  but  its  permanent  introduciion  Soto  | 
was  due  lo  Gruithuisen,  Civiale  (1820).  Heurteloup.  I*eroy  d'K 
B.  Stilling.'     OrlhopaHlio  surgery,  or  subcutaueous  lanoton^^    ^^ 
duced  by  PelptK^h  in  181  (>«  but  it  was  first  practiseil   ar^ieri 
8troraeycr  (IS31  K  and  p'^pularized  in  Prnnee  parrieularly  ^".   .)  i*- 
although  Sir  Astlcy  CiMtpcr  and   I>U[inytren,  by  tlicir  division  .ii  ik 
and  muscles,  had  suggested  the  principles  of  this  branch.     On 
band^  the  so-called  ^^Heilgyninastik"  of  Lingi  the  **Sir. 


la  thUconrioxUm  llie  '*  LilbolrUy  by  n  *Sin>ilo  Ojn^raiion  '\  liiutnliM^  \ 
fi?.s.slan  *•>*  Pmf*   Homy  .1    Big^-low  o(   Bi>»lun   Ui  JiC.^.  d(*««rYe9 
ltnprovenif!i>t  whlnh  Una  iia*t  with  prompt  and  deaervnil  tv««isti^CI<»  If i 
both  Ht  UoiiK^  Htjd  nbruad.    H, 
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von  Heine  etc.  have  proved  to  be  of  merely  ephemeral  importance.  Neu- 
rotomy and  neurectomy  were  studied  as  special  methods  by  Schuh,  A, 
Wernher,  Nussbaum  (ner>'e-8tretcl)ing,  1872)  and  others,  and  the  cavity  of. 
the  larynx  was  rendered  accessible  to  surgical  treatment  b}*  Bruns.  An 
advance  of  the  most  humane  importance  is  found  in  the  improvement  of 
the  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula  by  Jobert  de  Lamballe  (1852), 
by  the  late  Gustave  Simon,  Bozeman  and  others,  as  the  result  of  which 
success  in  the  operation  is  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  as  was  the 
case  before  their  day.^  Even  the  greatest  operative  procedures,  like  ovari- 
otomy, by  the  aid  of  improved  methods  and  more  modern  principles  of 
after-treatment,  have  been  conducted  to  success  by  Spencer  Wells  (in  1877 
he  had  performed  ovariotomy  800  times),  Koeberl(5  and  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  ligation  of  the  great  vessels,  which  was  frequently  undertaken 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  particularly-  during  the  study  of  the  col- 
lateral circulation,  is  now  abandoned. 

The  use  of  animal  fibres,  e.  g.  catgut,  for  sutures,  introduced  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  Philip  Syng  Physick,"  the  suture  with  Carlsbad  needles 
and  the  lead  suture'  of  Dieffenbach  in  operations  upon  the  palate,  the 
silver  wire  suture  of  J.  Marion  Sims  (1857),  the  iron-wire  suture  of 
Simpson  (1859),  the  horse-hair  suture  of  Simon  etc.,  are  some  of  the 
novelties  in  the  suture  line  introduced  into  surgical  practice.  Collodion* 
was  employed  in  effecting  sutures  b}'  B.  von  Langenbeck  and  Burow, 
the  so-called  serres-fines  were  recommended  by  Vidal  (1849),  and  the 
early  removal  of  sutures  was  revived  by  Bruns.  Finally  the  antiseptic 
method  has  recentl}'  found  a  special  application  even  to  the  material 
of  ligatures. 

As  regards  bandages,  the  introduction  of  plaster  of  Paris  by  Larrey, 
(1824),  Eaton,*  C.  A.  F.  Kluge  and  Dieffenbach  (the  principles  for  its 
employment  were  set  forth  by  F.  L.  Froriep  as  early  as  1817),  at  first 
attracted  little  attention  in  general  practice,  until  the  Dutchman  A. 
Mathijsen  (1805-1878,  died  in  Hanover)  brought  forward  in  1852  the  use 

1.  Vidal  de  Cassis  as  late  as  1839  declared  :  "1  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  in  the 

science  of  surgeiy  a  well  authenticated  complete  cure  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula". 
The  procedure  of  Jobert  de  Lamballe  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
that  of  J.  Marion  Sims  and  its  modifications.  Sims's  method  was  published  in 
185i,  and  the  "button  suture*'  modification  of  Nathan  Bozeman  was  brought 
forward  in  1856.    Simon's  work  appeared  in  1854.    II. 

2.  Dr.  Physick  used  strips  of  French  kid.    H. 

J.  The  subject  of  metallic  ligatures  was  studied  by  Dr.  II.  S.  Levert  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  while  a  student  under  Dr.  Physick  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  conclusion 
as  to  their  innocuous  character  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  in  1829.  Dr.  Warren  Stone  of  New  Orleans  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  apply  a  wire  ligature  to  a  human  artery  In  1859.    H. 

[.  Collodion  was  first  applied  to  surgical  i)urposes  by  Mr.  J.  Parker  Maynard,  a 
student  of  medicine  in  Jk)Ston,  in  1847.     11. 

J.  Eaton  was  the  English  consul  at  Bassora  and  author  of  *'A  Survey  of  the  'l\irkish 
Empire",  Ix>ndon  1798.    U. 
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of  the  g3'p8uiii  bandage.  After  tiiis  the  plaster  bandage  waa  emplojti 
entirely  too  exteoaively  until  recently,  when  surgeons  are  beginning  to 
avoid  it.  It  was  always  actively  opposed  by  Stromeyer.  The  starch 
bandage  introduced  by  Louis  Jac.  Seutin  (1793-1863)  of  Nivellea  in  1^ 
like  the  gutta  percha  bandage  of  Uj'tterhoeven  in  1851  and  the 
glass  bandage  of  A.  Mitscberlich,  was  never  so  generally  employed, 
net  introduced  wire-splints,  others  adopted  metal  splints  etc.,  as  tliei 
port  for  the  dressings. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds,  while  the   greatest  cleanliness 
atant   ventilation  occupy  the   first    place,    permanent  cnld    irrigation 
brought  forward  by  Rognetta,   A.  Berard,  Velpeau  and  others.  Instead  of 
the  cold  dressings,  which  required  constant  change.     On  the  oilier  tmnd, 
B.  von  Langenbeck  (born  1810)  proposed  permanent  baths  of  warm  water 
for  the  extensive  wounds  of  amputation.     The    most  attention    and  tiie 
most  extended  approval,  however,  have    been    aroused  by  the  antUepti^ 
dressings  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister,   first  of  Glasgow,  then   in  Kdiobfinstu  ^M 
18t>9  the  successor  of  I^yme  and  since   1877  professor  in   h 
London.     This   dressing  is  based   upon  the  employment  i»! 
discovered  by  Runge  in  1834.     It  has  awakened  in  Germany,  as  w€ll  | 
elsewhere^  the  parties  known   as  Antiseptists  and    ^ 
of  Wells's  (?)  amesthesiu,  Listers  dressing  and   K 
sultry  of  our  century  is  able  to  conduct  operations  to  a  suce«*a8ral 
nation  without  pain,  without  suppuration  and  without  bleeding  —  a  i 
never  beretolbre  accomplished,  and  indeed  scarcely  thought  {xif^eible. 

That  a  large  number  of  new  operative  methods  and  numeroas  imfifai^ 
ments  in  the  instrumental  apparatus  of  our  highly  developed  suigierf  aod 
surgical  technics  have  appeared,  is  a  matter  tifcounse. 

Many  forms  of  disease  have  been  better  dirterentittle<l,  ami  new  fonai 
discovered  or  redistH)vered. 

Among  the  individual  departments  of  sui'gicAt  scienee*  gvn^nil 
gery  and  the  theory  of  tumors  have   certainly  in  our  century  exprriirma 
the  most  extensive  and  fundamental  changes  and  advances.     Nest  to  ih^ 
we  may  rank  military  surgery,  with  the  railroad  transportatioo  of 
wounded  after  the  American  example,  tlu?  barrack^system,  also  first  es 
sively    used    in    America   and    the   decisions   of  iln^  n«Muv:i   rutit'is 
brought  into  existence  by  Ifenri  I>unant  in  1>*C  i 

In  our  day,    liowevcr,   ophthalmology,   ouilogy    ami 
detached  themselves  fi-om  general  surgery  still  more  tlmii 
that  those  branches  are  studied  and  practised  as  entirely  diatinei< 
ments.     Although  too  moilern  special  ism  has  developed  least  in  llie  dh 
line   of   surgery,   yet   specialists    In   surgery    taken    fn»m    the   mnki 
thoroughly  educated  physicians  (in   plaee  of  the  halfedocated  sttrgti^^ta 
of  an  earlier  day)  could  certainly  only  elevate  the  art  of  oprr"  ■         —  -• 
which,  in  contrast  to  the  past,  is  involvetJ,  on  the  whole,  Iml  i 

etice.     For  surgery,  besides  natural  gifts.  demancU  in  pnrueutar  i»ort 


^b 
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special,  technical  knowledge,  education  and  dexterity,  than  the  average 
overburdened  general  practitioner  in  Germany  can  acquire. 

If  surgery  has  accordingly  gained  infinitely  in  the  intensity  of  its 
scientific  study,  the  operative  practice  of  surgery  has  lost  its  extensive 
cultivation  in  our  century,  since  even  in  periods  of  war  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively the  coryphaei  of  surgery  who  have  opportunity  to  gather  operative 
experience.  Hence  it  results  that  eminent  surgical  practitioners,  particu- 
larly operative  surgeons,  of  whom  there  were  not  a  few  among  the  surgeons 
of  the  olden  time,  have  become  at  the  present  day  almost  a  rarity. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  evidently  also  partially  a  result  of  the  extremely  antiquated 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of  operations  which  prevails  almost  everywhere, 
according  to  which  the  student  can  only  exceptionally  learn  by  actaal  practice  how 
to  open  a  furuncle  or  an  abscess,  while  operative  practice  on  the  cadaver,  which 
occasionally  bores  even  the  teaclier,  likewise  awakens  no  interest  in  the  pupil,  and 
gives  exercise  to  no  skill  other  than  that  of  mechanical  cutting  and  sawing,  a  prac- 
tice the  taste  for  which  has  been  already  exhausted  by  anatomical  dissections.  All 
exercises  upon  the  living  body,  indeed  every  imitation  of  practice  upon  the  living, 
are  lacking,  and  prominently  among  these  the  practice  of  venesection.^.  Yet  these 
examples  of  actual  practice  might  readily  be  exhibited,  if— with  few  exceptions — old 
habits  and  convenience  did  not  oppose  the  custom  and  permit  nothing  more  to  be 
done  than  had  been  done  by  our  forefathers,  and  if  a  pupil  was  not  loooked  upon  as 
a  troublesome  adjunct  to  the  position  of  teacher.  But  from  mere  observation  no  one 
can  acquire  presence  of  mind  and  dexterity,  as  Dieffenbach  especially  has  empha- 
sized, and  that  the  practising  physician,  in  the  absence  of  these  qualities,  often  Fuffers 
injury  in  his  whole  subsequent  career,  is  frequently  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his 
almost  entirely  theoretical  instruction. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century 

a.  The  French, 

who  naturalized  pathological  anatomy  in  modern  surgery  and  have  ever 
been  distinguished  as  surgeons  by  their  fertility  of  invention,  dexterit}'  in 
operating,  eloquence  in  demonstration,  excellence  in  observation  and  skill 
in  determining  the  indications  of  the  case,  but  in  a  less  degree  for  their 
after-treatment,  were  the  recognized  leaders  in  surgerj'.  The  foundation 
of  this  preponderance  was  laid  by  the  labors  of  the  great  Desault,  and 
apon  this  foundation  his  successors  continued  to  build.  From  the  school 
of  Desault  descended  the  barber-surgeon 

Alexis  Boyer  (1757-1833),  of  Uzerches  in  Limousin, 
made  a  baron  by  Napoleon,  and  an  eminent  teacher  and  surgical  author,  who  did 
not  neglect  the  advances  made  by  foreign  authorities.  He  was  a  professor  in  the 
Chariie,  first  surgeon  of  the  emperor  and  author  of  a  work  in  eleven  volumes  entitled 
"Traitedes  maladies  chirurgicales  et  des  operations,  qui  leur  conviennent",  Paris, 
1814-26,  which  survived  numerous  editions — the  fifth  edited  by  his  son  Philippe — and 
several  translations.^  Boyer  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  extreme  soberness  and  of  the 
most  careful  observation.     He  laid  great  weight  upon   the  after-treatment,  and  in 

1.  Consult  "J.  H.  Baas,  "Neiie  Methode  der  Operationsiibungen  an  Leichen",  1867. 

2.  It  was  partially  translated  by  our  own  countiyman,  the  eminent  surgeon  Alexander 

Ho<lgdon  Stevens  (1789-1869),  and  published  1815-1828.    H. 
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opemtlnt;  pUeed  more  importance  upon  ibe  mfe  emplortnent  of  the  meviM  »1rMi^'' 
poseeai^ed,  than  upon  holdnesg  und  tlie  intrenlion  of  new  tnethoddL 

Before  and  contemporary  with   him,  at  the  begiDDisg  of  Uh*  iireseot 
century,  lived  the  following  eminent  representatives  of  French   «tirgm 
Jos.  Francois  Louis  Deachamps  (1740-1824)  of  Chartres^  surgeon  to  ibi 
Cbarit^S  who,  among  other  things,  advocated   reseetiou  in  cases  of  eoiBpfi- 
cated  fmctures:    Pierre  Lassus  (1741-1807).  professor   in  Ibe    Eeole  <le 
Saute  (Traite  ^It^mentaire  de  raedecine  op(!*ratuire,  2  vols.,  17114  »;  DeMia 
succt»ssor»    Philipfie  Jos,    Pelletau*    (1747-1 B29),    teacher   in     the 
prat i<|ue,  the  Collrge  de  Chirur^ie  and  the   Hulel-Dieu  A 

Dubois  in  1 8:^8)^  author  of  a  *<*liniquechirurgicaieet-e.";   i  .%i 

Id  the  HOtei-Dieu,  Bruno  Giraud  (died  1811)  of  Dampierre,  and  fimHj 
LatJement  (died  1830),  chief  surgeou  of  the  Salp^lri^re. 

The  '-Vitalist"     - 

Balthasak  Antiielme  liiciiFHANn  (1779-1840)  of  Beltaj  m  Alo,] 
made  a  bun»n   like  lioyer,   was  profrsaor  of  surgerj*  in    Pari»   andai 
of  Dnpuytren,  though  far  behind   him   in  ability.     His  character  &u 
BO  greatly  froui  ambition  and  vanity  that,  quite  in  eoutrasi  with  hU  i 
gieal  contemporaries,  he  showed  himself  often  dogmatic  an*l  in  j-  • 
By  this  eonduet  he  seriously  injured  the  infliaeuce  of  his  scienthi 
and,  iu  sptte  of  constant  restlessness  aud  brilliant  ualurul  gifla,  tir 
never  al>le  to  obtain    permanent   popularity,     liieherand  also   -^■-- 
better  after  treatment.     His  ♦'Nosographie  ct  th(f*rapeuli<|ue  ehir 
3  vols.,  1805-0,  was  a  famous  work  in  its  day. 

The  thirtl  surgeon  honored  with  the  rank  of  liaron   under  the  eiupy 

Jkan  Dn>nMgiE  Larrky  (1700-1842)  of  Baudc'an  Ui  Use  €]e[itmm4 
of  Uautes  Pvr<'ii<Vs»  Surgeon-in-chief  to   la  grande  arm<*i%  was 
and  admired  above  all  others,  as  well  for  his  character  —  Napoleon 
like  Bismarck;  had  great  respect  for  surgery,  but  less  for  mcflicine^  orfll 
him   the   most   virtuous  of  men  —  as   for   his   services  to   surgenr. 
Na[)olefm,  in  spite  of  his  constant  wars,  was  able  to  accouiplisU  nu4>k  * 
in    the   defmrt meats  of  administraticm   and  Justice,  so   Lorreir,   uoiM 
standing  hi«^  continual  c^impaigns.  found  leisjure  tn  write  a  \t\t 
imj^iortant  works.     In  character   he  was  goml-naturcd,  elen 
fidl  of  philanthropy  and  self-sacrifice. 

Lttrrej  lutii  ^tndieil  in  Toulous**  under  ihe  direction  of  his  uncle  .\j 
In  1 781  w»w  nppt>ini»>d  ft  navTsariieon.     Thia  position,  however^  he  ;: 
lo  eontinui*  his  ^duciilion  in  Pari*  for  .'^  years  under  I>f*«i*ult.     In  ihe  irar 
joined  the  Army  of  tbi*  Rhine*  and  on  thii  occasion  invented  the  i^o  eulled  •'« 
vokntei".     For  the  next  22  yearji,  uatil  the  hatll*  of  \Vat<»rh)0,  Larrky  Cf>nti4 
•hare  in  thi!  cumpAliciis  of  ihe  Hepublic  nnd  the  Krapire,  piirticipnlini;  in  4^(1  t^mt 


I  ...  ,.<qftnd  PelletAti  made  the  jyoHt  ni«»rtem  upon  the  h*Kly  a(  IxnibXYlivj 
U  prove,  nnd  found  the  cause  of  lils  deMh  lo  l>e  nejilret  or -stfiopl 
I  riii  uiii  totik  the  heart  home  wlUi  lOm,  htit  It  was  ntoleu  by  hit*  pupH  Tkll 
never  returned  in  lifin  until  the  deatti  of  the  purioiner  In  ie»lT.    Il  \ 
enloiiibed  hi  ??t.  Denia. 
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«nd  400  engagements,  during  which  he  was  himself  wounded  three  times.  He  died  in 
Lyons  while  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  Boarbons  left  him  in  his  position  as  well 
tis  hie  offices,  and  after  his  death  three  statues  to  his  memory  were  erected  in  France. 
—  His  chief  works  were  entitled :  '^  Dissertation  sur  les  amputations  des  membres 
ii  la  suite  des  coups  de  feu  etc.";  *' Relation  historique  et  chirurgicale  de  1'  expMi- 
tion  de  1'  armfee  d'  Orient  en  Ejiypte  et  en  Syrie";  "  M^moires  de  m^decine  militaire 
et  campagnes'* ;  "Recueil  de  ra^moires  de  chirurgie"  ;  **Clinique  chirurgicale  exerc^e 
partlculierement  dans  les  camps  et  les  hdpitaux  militaires  depuis  1792  jnsqu*  en 
1829" ;  "M^moires"  on  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest 
etc.  His  son  Hippolyte  Larrcy  is  also  a  member  of  the  Academic  de  M^decine  and 
an  eminent  surgeon  still  living  in  Paris. 

Larrey  was  as  eminent  a  surgeon  as  he  was  experienced  as  an  operator. 
Among  other  operations  he  performed  disarticulation  of  the  hip-joint 
(already  practised  twice  on  the  same  person  by  the  Surgeon  La  Croix  of 
Orleans  in  1748),  and  executed  200  amputations  in  a  single  day.  He  was 
too  the  chief  advocate  of  primar}-  amputations  etc.  A  wonderful  organizer 
in  affairs  pertaining  to  military  surgery,  and  a  humane  and  indefatigable 
physician,  he  was  idolized  by  the  soldiers  and  honored  by  Napoleon  and 
most  of  the  French  surgeons.  He  was  likewise  the  medical  witness  of 
the  most  famous  epoch  of  French  history  !  Larrey  still  held  the  moxa  in 
great  esteem  and  called  it  his  ''bonne  amie",  while  he  was  also  partial  to 
cold  dressings. 

None  of  the  numerous  military  surgeons  of  this  epoch  rivalled  Larrey  in  reputa- 
tion. Next  to  him,  besides  Percy,  who  has  been  mentioned  before,  stood  perhaps: 
Baron  Nicolas  Heurteloup  (1750-1812)  of  Tours;  Iwouis  Seb.  Saucerotte  (1741-1814) 
of  Luneville,  who  revived  the  theor}'  of  contre-coup,  brought  forward  by  Paul 
Ammann  in  1674;  Joseph  Noel  (1753-1808),  professor  at  the  Val-de-Grace  nnd  then 
in  Stpassburg;  Boizot  and  Benezeck,  whose  place  was  taken  by  Larrey;  Dupontj 
Thomassin;  Lagr^sie;  Etienne  Billard  Sr.  (1730-1808);  Mathieu  Laurent  Michel 
Manne  (1734-1806),  who  wrote  a  famous  work  on  the  dif^eases  of  the  bones;  N.  P. 
Gilbert  (1751-1814) ;  Pierre  Duret  (1745-1825),  who  was  the  first  surgeon  after  Littre 
to  successfully  perform  the  operation  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus;  Pierre 
Louis  Delaporte  (1773-1853),  wlio,  after  Abernethy,  tied  the  external  iliac  artery ; 
.J.  A.  Fleury  (1758-1835),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  hydropathist  L.  J.  D.  Fleury, 
wiio  with  Lubanski  introduced  the  Priessnitz  treatment  into  France  and  gave  it  a 
rational  form  ;  and  others. 

The  most  brilliant  and  fortunate  French  surgeon  of  our  centur}', 
equally  famous  as  a  keen  diagnostician,  bold  and  dexterous  operator,  fluent 
and  untiring  clinician  and  teacher,  a  phj'sician  cautious  in  his  after-treat- 
ment, a  master  and  yet  prudent  in  his  determination  of  the  indications, 
an  enlightened  physiologist,  well-versed  in  normal  and  pathological 
anatomy  —  in  a  word  a  man  endowed  with  rare  gifts  for  his  profession, 
was  unquestionably  the  baron 

GuiLLAUME  DuPiJYTREN  (1777-1835)  of  Pierre-Buffi^re  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute  Vienne,  who  in  1815  became  the  successor  of  Pelletan.  The 
professor  of  operative  surgery  and  physician-in-chief  of  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
he  maintained  until  his  death  the  predominance  of  French  surgery,  and 
collected  and  instructed  an  immense  number  of  talented  pupils,  not  only 
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from  France,  but  also  from  foreign  lands  and  particularly  ftrom  OermuiT 
In  his  day  lie  rendered  special  service  Uy  our  knowledge  of  the  subj< 
of  fractures  (particularly  complicated  fractures)  and  dislocations  and 
treatment,  to  that  of  the  subcutaneous  division  of  muscles  and  the  rvs 
tion  of  the  facial  bones^  both  of  which  oj^rations  he  was  tbe  first  lo  prr*' 
form ;  to  the  explanation  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  tbe  veins^  tbe  llii!*orT 
of  cysts,  eoLerotomy,  the  subject  of  amputation  etc.  It  was  tbroagb  hia 
labfirs  that  pathological  anatomy  was  first  utilized  in  surger>\  and  he  intro- 
duced the  division  of  tumors  (accord iog  to  the  simple  macroecopte  vise*) 
into  horaceoplastic  tumors,  i.  e.  those  corresponding  to  the  ttorroal  ti«oei, 
and  heteroplastic,  or  those  depending  upon  abnormal  tissue- fortDiUioii. 

Dupuyiron  wiis  the  son  of  a  poor  lawyer,  and,  like  many  oiher  of  tbe  fftm^« 
French  stirgGons,  beginnlnji;  life  in  wiint,  he  studied  in  poverty  and  died  in  •' 
At  ilie  aj;e  of  three?  yenrs  he  was  stolen  by  a  wettlthy  lady  of  Toulou^^  who  wii 
charmed  by  hia  f^minent   beauty.     His  father,  indeed,  brouijhT  hiro   botttif  ai&aiii,  lai 

,  the  age  of  twelve  delivered  him  to  an  ofTicc*r,  who  took  him  with   bitii  tfi 
brdcr  Ui  hftve  him  educared.     After  the  completion  of  his  preliminary  edQCnit 
wiia  eficouraged  to  study  medicine  by  Thouret,  who,  as  we  have  atnfftdj  M*ifii, 
dufod  vaccination   into  France,  and  by  his  uncle,  the  famous  GirondiM»  V 
Poor  M8  he  was,  Saint  Sirnon  thought  he  mi^ht  find  in  him  a  fonowrr.  btit  vmi 
appointed  lin   hia  expectations.     Dupuytren  devoted   himself  ai   once  wiih  ferf# 
seal  to  anatomy,  and  as  early  as  hi»  eighteenth  year   wa«  leiven   tbe  pcwiiiikii  «f 
prosector.     In   1801   he  was  made  demonstrator  of  anatomy   in  place  of  A.  M 
Dumeril,  and  in  this  position  he  laid  the  foundHtion  of  the  famonK  Mum?'**  fVvip^yi 
Fl*.»  also  d«iVot»'d  attentioti  to  phyaiologj',  and  founded  in   l^i03  the  tho 
Anatomique.     At  the  same  time  he  applied  f\*r  the  pUMition   nf  a    ^ 
second  clajisin  the  Ht'KelDieii,  and  under  the  protection  of  Boyer  won  • 
in  opposition  to  Honx,  Tartrn.  Hedeloffer  and  Maygrier.    With  the  uame  pt.   . 
which  he  had  heretofore  displayed  in  the  study  of  anatooiy  his  now  dcrirot#d 
to  snrsery.     In  IHOH  he  was  appointed  a<yoncl  ftuporior  »urc«ion  la  ibe  R«i««t 
and  III  1812  professor  of  operative  surgery,  iu  oppoaition  to  Houir^   M«r>t>1iB   aad 
Tartra.     Three  year*  later  he  was  appointed  firAt  surgeon  of  thin  !■ 
continued  to  hold  this  position,  with  canstantly  increaainu  reputatior 
of  his  death.     In  npite  of  his  enormous  activity  in  the  nOtel^Dieu  —  1 1 
he  had  the  charj^e  of  UXiri  patients  MS  of  whom  he  operated  upon,  t*  ^| 

the  treatment  of  178  cases   of  friictRre  and  dislocation,   and   the  <t|>«iiio|e  oif 
ftbacesaes  ^  and  hit  didactic  lectures,  to  which  he  devoted  three  bourt  a  dajr, 
attended  to  a  private  practice  which  extended  all  over  France,  so  that  be  fittaUy 
in  his  will  a  fortune  of  4-7   millions  of  francs,  and  was  able  to  offer  lbs 
Charles  X.  another  million.     Before  hii  death,  in  addition  to  other  l^itacie*, 
2011,000  francs  to  establlah  a  chair  of  pathological  anatomy,  to  whifh  he  ttonui 
Cruveilhier,     This  ley^acj,  however,  was  sti^sequently  devoted  to  the  ^utabltiiii 
of  thft   anatomical   museum    which   benra    Dupuytrens   nam*^     In   the  jrwr  U 
Uupuytren  was  visited  by  a  ^ili^ht  i^troke  of  npoplexy.     He  tbon   made  m  vitit 
Italy,  where  he  wan  treated  like  a  prinee,  ami  »abse'tupntly  attetid«d  iteveral  batkii 
retorts,  without,  however,  giving  up  hia  duties  in  the  IbVt*»l'Dieii,     Two  j* 
this  attack  he  died  of  empyema.     He  bad  intended  to  be  operated  apon  by 
but  finallv      '       '  file  operation,  Baying  that  since  d^alh  was  '  V-    hi* 

rather  dtr  uds  of  (tod  than  of  man.     Hi**  funeral  ol>«i?ij  lliotc 

prince.  ^  Uia  «iH«f  works  were;    "  L«i;ong  orales  de  cliaiquQ  chi^urpcat*  fall 


^^dlifa 
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rHdtel-Diea  de  Paris,  edited  by  Brierre  de  Boismont  mmI  Boet,  and  sabseqaently  b^ 
the  former  and  Marx;  Trait^  th^oriqae  et  pratiqae  des  blessures  par  arnies  de- 
gnerre'*,  edited  by  A.  Paillard  and  Marx,  with  various  **M6moires". 

Dupuytren,  "The  Napoleon  of  Surgery",  possessed  great  ambition,  and 
drew  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  many  by  his  persecution  of  everyone 
who  might  in  any  way  become  his  rival. 

Contemporary  with  him,  and  his  rival  in  ability  though  not  in  fortune 
and  brilliant  characteristics,  was 

Jacques  Mathurin  Delpech  (1777-1832)  of  Toulouse,  the  first 
strictly  scientific  student  and  cultivator  of  orthopaedic  surgery  in  France. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  performed  in  1816  the  first  subcutaneous  tenotomy 
of  the  tendo  Achillis.  He  was  likewise  the  pioneer  of  autoplastic  surgery 
in  France. 

Delpech  studied  in  his  native  city  and  was  a  pupil  of  Alexis  Larrey,  though  he 
received  his  doctor's  degree  in  Montpellier.  To  enlarge  his  education  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  taught  by  day  and  devoted  his  nights  to  privnte  study  under  the 
pressure  of  many  privations.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  Montpellier, 
where  he  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  large  orthopsedio  institute,  in  which,  so  far 
as  his  other  professional  duties  would  permit,  he  devoted  himself  to  this  new  depart- 
ment of  surgical  practice.  While  on  his  way  to  this  institution,  he,  as  well  a» 
his  coachman,  was  shot  by  a  patient  upon  whom  he  bad  operated  for  varicocele, 
and  who  thought  that  through  Delpech's  indiscretion  he  was  prevented  from  contract- 
ing marriage.  The  bodies  of  both  victims  were  dragged  by  the  frightened  horses  to- 
the  gates  of  the  institute.  Delpech's  chief  works  were  entitled :  "  M^moire  sur  la 
complication  des  plaies  et  des  ulcferes  conniie  sous  le  nom  de  pourriture  d'  hopital", 
1815;  '*Chirurgie  clinique  de  Montpellier",  1823-28;  **De  l*  orthomorphie "  etc.,. 
1829. 

A  surgeon  of  no  less  reputation  and  no  less  merit,  famous  as  a  dex- 
te^us  and  rapid  operator,  was 

Philibert  Jos.  Roux  (1780-1854),  of  Auxerre,  Dupuytren's  successor 
in  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

His  labors  on  the  subject  of  resections,  particularly  resection  of  the  elbow-joint, 
and  on  that  of  staphylorraphy  and  plastic  surgery,  were  of  especial  importance. 

Jacques  Lisfranc  (1790-1847),  of  Saint  Martin,  physician  to  the 
Hdpital  de  la  Piti^, 

was  the  first  to  apply  physical  investigation  to  surger3',  and  to  assume,  and  strive  to- 
secure  for  this  science  complete  precision.  He  invented  new  methods  for  disarticu- 
lation of  the  shoulder  (in  conjunction  with  Champesme,  1815),  for  amputation  between 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  which  had  been  performed  by  William  Hey  in  1803- 
(though  not  broujrht  forward  as  a  special  method),  for  amputation  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
resection  of  the  lower  jaw,  lithotomy  in  women  (through  the  vestibulum  vaginaj,  in 
front  of  the  urethra)  etc.  He  was  an  extremely  skilful  operator,  and  particularly  a 
rapid  operator  (flap  amputation  from  without  inwards).  His  chief  works  were: 
"Clinique  chirurgicale  de  1*  HApital  de  la  Pitie ",  H  vol.,  1841-43;  "Precis  de  • 
m^decine  op6ratoire",  3  vol.,  1845-47. 

Surgeons  of  less  importance  were : 

Pierre  Auoustin  B^clard  (1785-1825)  of  Angers, 
who  was  best  known  as  an  anatomist,  while  his  son  Jules  Beclard  (1818-1887),  professor 
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in  P4ri8,  dUtingaisbed  himself  as  a  physiologist  (Trailfe  elfmenuire  de  phy*iol 
hum  nine  etc.,  1835;   De  U  chaleur  produite  pendant  te  travail  de  U  contracii 
musculairet  Precis  d*  bisiolojiie  etc* ) 

Jean  Nicolas  Mabjolin  (1770-1850)  af  Ray  in  tbe  departniciii  of 
Haute  Saone, 
phvsieian  to  the  Hdpital  Beaujon,  n  better  teacher  than  operator' 

Charles  Mainoault  (died  1B40)  of  Paris, 
wlio  ptiblidbed  in  in  1822  a  famous  *'  Mt«decine  op^raioire  etc.   ,  wiih  life-^izcd  pi 
of  the  various  operations; 

Loiis  Jos.  Sanson  (1790-1 S41)  of  Paris, 
a  favorite  of  Dupujtreiit  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sar^icul  clinic  at  Paria^     A 
obser^'er^  emiueut  diflgoostician,  iRiportant  operator  (he  proposed  recta-vesk*at  ii 
iSoii  for  vesical  calculus  in  1815),  and  popular  teuch<fr  and  practttionnr,  In  coi 
|uence  of  chronu-  ilKhealth  he  dif'd  so  poor  that  the  expense  of  his  burial  wna  difr»; 
"b^'  subscript  ton: 

GEU5IAIN  JiLES  CLoquET  (17JJ0-1883)  of  Paris»  pli^-sicinti  la 
Hopital  St.  Louis,  ptt>fe»SQr  of  eurgeiy,  fellow  of  the  Frencb  Academic 
A  Bamn. 

He  was  an  extrt^mely  fruitful  writer  on  anatomj  —  he  published  a  ie»giiifi< 
atlas  —  pathological  anatomy,  hernia,  operative  surgery,  worms  etc,     « 
The  nume  of 

Jean  Civiale  (1792-1867)  of  Thiezac,  in  Paris,  lias  become  finrn 
from  it^  asaocintion  witb  the  re-inventioii  of  the  bent^ficenl  operation  of 
lithotrity,  to  which  attt^ition  was  firdt  directed  m  our  century  by 

tho  jilr»fady  mentioned  rktjjthiiiscn  in   Munich  and   Amussat,  «nd  for  which  lb»  foil 
instrument  was  invented  by    Leroy  d'Ktiolles,      Tliis  instrument,  however,  d»d 
answer  the  desired  purpose,  and  the  first  actual  litbotrily  was  i>erforn»ed  by  C'i*iaJ( 
with  hii!  *Liiholiibe'*  in  1^24,  The  operation  was  opposed  by  Larrey,  Saasoti.  Velj 
atid  others      AiUiHiL!  the  well-kiiown  litlioimiiiHts  were  Sotibervilli*  rafter  the  mnb< 
of  Frer*?  C^me),  Gillard  itlje  hijrh  operation  i  pic, 

Jean  ZtrLiMA  Amissat  (1796-1856)  of  Saint- Maxent  in  the  depart' 
roent  of  Deux-S^vres, 
a  phyMiciau  of  PnriH,  acquired  especial  fame  by  his  re-inventlob  of  t4>raloii  of  ll 
arteries,  a  method   indicated  by  the  Ancients,  ticcordinnc  to  Haeaer.  but  wbitik 
been  approved  and  prt?t^erved  in  the  case  of  small  arteries  alone.     AiiiunHat  mai 
\  champion  of  powerful  iind  long^continucd  taxis  in  strangulated  herntai,  ctf  raoterti 
{Inn    kn    htemorrliotdal  Inniors  etc.     Like  L.   Aui;.    Mercter  (inventor  of  m  Mrmij 
calhetnr  with  a  short  curvet,  he  popularijtpd  the  practice  of  entheteriHrti  with  atraij 
catheL«*rs.      Amuasat   was  never  a  professor  in  the  universiiy,  but  he  Im^W  lU 
reiideoce  so-called  '*  Conferences'*,  which  were  attended  by  the  nvoat  famoits 
cians  of  his  time.  e.  k.  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Dieflenbacb.  Lunjienbeck  etc      In  l*f?i* 
€tattn?  Ill  his  honor  was  erected  in  his  native  place.  —  Uia  son  Alphooav  AiaQi 


foal 
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Hi&  lulKhial  Idea  was  to  dissolve  the  calcitU  clieuiieaily,  but  he  was  convLueed  by 
Thrnard  of  the  Impossibility  nf  this  method.    He  then  proposed  uietel 
oti  fiagmenlTi  of  ilie  stone,  so  a9  to  determine  Us  cheinicnl  nature*     11. 
lala.**'  consisted  of  two  straiglit  metal  tubes  fitting  each  other,  the  IniiiM  ui  i^lud 
terminated  hi  three  elastic  arms,  clo*4ed  by  retraction  Itito  tlie  outer  tube.     II II 
titooe  was  6«Ued»  an  iron  rod  from  without  was  nibbe4  forcibly  ai^aiiist  Uit  k^ob. 
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(IS21-187S)  also  distinajuiahed  himself  as  a  surj^eoD,  devoting  himself  particularly  to 
the  development  of  the  galvano-cautery. 

The  Baron  Charles  Louis  Stanislas  Hearteloup  (1793-1864)  of  Paris, 
inventor  of  the  "Percuteur  courbe  a  marteau"  and  the  artificial  leech,  and 

LuDwio  L.  Jacobson  (1783-1843),  ordinary  physician  to  the  king  of 
Denmark, 

were  also  encasred  in  the  invention  of  instraments  for  the  performance  of  Hthotrity. 
Both  presented  their  apparatus  to  the  Academic  in  the  year  18S1.     Recently 

Charles  Gabriel  Pravaz  (1791-1853)  of  Pont  de  Beauvoisins,  a 
surgeon  of  Lyons, 

has  won  a  name  often  mentioned,  particularly  in  the  science  of  therapeutics,  by 
means  of  his  syringe,  originally  designed  for  the  injection  of  chloride  of  iron  into 
vascular  tumors  in  order  to  effect  coagulation  c.f  their  contents.  With  the  Fame 
object  he  also  employed  the  electric  current  in  18H4. 

AuGUSTE  ViDAL  (1803-185(j)  of  Cassis,  physician  to  the  Hopital  du 
Midi  in  Paris 

and  a  pupil  of  Moullaud  of  Marseilles,  became  the  earliest  guide  of  many  in  the  study 
of  surjrery  by  his  "Trait^  de  patholojric  extf-rne  et  de  medecine  op^ratoire",  5  voIp., 
18.S8-41,  subsequently  edited  in  German  by  Bardeleben  and  frequently  repriniid  in 
boih  France  and  Germany  down  to  very  recent  times. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  Murgeons  as  well  as  wealthiest  surgical  practitioners 
in  Paris  —  he  left  three  millions  of  francs  —  was 

•    Antoine  Jos.  Jobert  de  Lamballe  (1799-18G7)  of  Matignon  in  the 
department  Cotes  dii  Nord. 

Starting  from  the  deepest  poverty  and  laboring  under  the  .*ternost  necej-siti*  s.  be 
finally  became  a  professor  and  a  member  of  the  Academic.  He  was  an  extremely 
zealous  surgical  writer  (Trait^  theorique  et  pratique  des  maladies  chirurgicales  du 
canal  intestinal,  1821);  Sur  I'invagination  et  les  sutures  inte>tinales  ;  Des  plaies  d' 
armes  a  feu.  18:W  etc.),  and  an  operator  of  merit,  particularly  in  the  cure  of  vesical 
fistula9  and  lesions  of  the  uterus.  In  his  "  Traite  des  fistuies  vesico-uterines"  etc., 
1832,  of  147  cases  he  reports  82  cured,  27  improved,  26  deaths  and  12  unimproved.  — 
The  eminently  practical  and  famous  Paris  surireon, 

Alfred  Armand  Louis  Marie  Velpeau  (1795-18G8)  of  Br^che, 
a  pupil  of  Bretonneau  and  in  1831  successor  to  Boyer  as  professor  of  clinical  surgery, 
was  a  popular  teacher  and  fertile  author,  who  devoted  his  attention  to  pure  mid- 
wifery as  well  as  surgery.  His  earliest  writings  related  to  midwifery'  and  the  histoiy 
of  development  (Trait^  ^'lementaire  de  I'art  des  accoucheinents  etc.,  1^20,  often 
reprinted;  Embryologie  on  ovolojiie  humaine  etc.,  1833).  Before  the  appearance  of 
the  latter  work  be  published  his  "Nouveaux  elemens  de  medecine  operatoire",  .3  vols., 
1832,  while  his  last  work  was  a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  breast  and  the  mamn.aiy 
region  (1833). 

Pierre  Nicolas  Gerdy  (1797-1856)  of  Loches, 
like  Velpeau  descended  from  poverty,  but  from  1833  a  professor  in  Paris,  acquired 
reputation  particularly  by  his  activity  in  the  study  of  bandaging  (Trait{*  des  bandages 
et  appareils  de  pansement,  182(1);  as  well  as  by  the  so-called  radical  operation  for 
the  cure  of  hernia  by  means  of  invagination  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  and  stitching 
in  place  the  fold  of  integument  formed  upon  the  finger  and  pushed  up  against  the 
abdominal  ring.     He  likewise  discussed  the  subject  of  resections. 
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Philippe  FRtDERic  Blaxbik  (1798-1849)  of  Aubigoy,  the  ; 
of  Richerami  as  professor  of  operative  surgery^ 
WM  a  distingtiiiah^  pmctitiotier  and  operator. 

We  should  also  meation  here 

K  Fr.  Mor£au  and  his  son^of  whom  the  father  performed  in  liiSi 
first  total  resection  of  the  elbow-joint^  while  the  son  iti  1816  published  I 
own  and  his  father's  experience, 

A  surgeon  of  a  reptitmion  as  extensive  ai  well-foOTided  wmB 

AHtutz  Bonnet  (1802-1858)  of  Amberieax  in  the  depArttDeol  of  ^ 
pb^siciiin  to  tho  Hotel-Di^u  in  Ljods.  who  rendercrd  important  <^er¥ic«  in  •ar^^rl 
his  treatment  of  diseuses  of  llie  joints  with  immovnble  dreeaiojcs,  i.  e.  bj  fejLal^u 
i\m  iiis«*a^ed  joinu.     His  "  Traite  des  maladiei.  deA  articulations'*  appie&rvti 
with  {several  later  editions.     Bonnet  also  performed  enucleation  of  thr  bitO 
removal  of  the  ocular  muficles  (lb42). 

Le^s  Imown  ouutde  of  France  than  Uie  surgeons  alrt'aiij  UK'fUioned,  vrn 
Bectard  (1785-1B35)-  Uljsse  Trelat  at  the  Charit^;  Jean  Jofi.  Rejnaud  ilT 
Jean  Bapt.  JoacL  Clemot  {1776-1852} ;   Jean  Fran<;oi£  Hcjbard  tl7*M)-ia&H).' 
coeentesis  (lt!41  I;  Acbille  Cl^opbas  Fluul^rt  (1784-1846)  uf  MOxi^ren.   fmif^ 
Kim»'n  ;  Uuis  Mathurin  Foaillioy  (17LH)^1.H4«} ;  G,  Gojrand  I  IHOS-lH 
ejccision   of  ioos*^   carliFages   in   tbe  joint* i;    D.  G     BelniHSi    Pou 
1>em<»ux,   who  did  goad   servtce  in  tbe  study  of  hernia «    Stanislas  i^o|ci« 
1872 f  of  Paris,    Houx'a  snccessor;    Auf^uaie  B^rard  liH(;2-lH46h  of  Vat^tiMl 
department  of  Muine-el-Loire,  also  in  Paris,  brother  of  the  pH}  i^iotoi;isi  Pierre  But 
Berard  •;  1797-1  S."»8);  I^uig  Jacques  B^j^in  (171*3-1859)  of  Li^jte;  liobt^rt  Ji»,j 
Scoutleten  (1791^-1871)  of  Lille,  who  wrote  on  hjdrotberap^utica.  «*jiarttciil 
tbe  fool  between  tbc>  astragalus  and  os  navicnlsre  und  riibo1d»'i*,  tbf  fh 

amputation  etc, ;  Jean  Bapt,  Lucien  BauJens  ( lH04-l^57)  of  Air**  i  I  _fih 

of  amputating  the  foot,  of  resecting  the  shoulder  etc.  J     Hia  "  1  ' 
armes  il  fen  *\  IHI^,  and  **  M6moires'*  on  Kinui^ulated  hernia  at^ 
wounds  widely  diffaaed  his  name.  — The  Betgian 

Jules  Gi^^bih  (1801-1886)  of  Bouss}*,  who  must  not  be  c?ofifocii] 
with  Alphonse  Gu^*rin  of  the  H^teUDiea  {author  of  tbe  occlusive  wadding  drr^m 
has  obtained  great  repuUiiion  ms  one  of  the  earliest  orthopft'dic  snrKe-tisu  aad 
proprietor  of  the  orthopoidic  inatitntion  at  Paisy.     He  practited  tenofontj.  aadt 
have  from  bts  pen  a  very  good  compeudium  of  o|>e rations. 

Besides  Guerin   and   Delpecb,   who  has  been  alreadir  mentioned,  Hrrrl  R?«r>f^ 
(die*]  1H77,  Bouvier's  corset),  member  of  tbe  Acad^mie  and  an  emlnrnt  ]  ^ 

childfeo,  Tavernier,  Duval,  Lacbaise  and  others  devoted  tbemaeWea  to  «#iiuu|«^ii^ 
aurgery. 

The  most  learned  among  the  modem  French  surgeons, 

Joseph  F&anvuis  Maloakine  (1806-1865;  of  Charme^-siir-Mc 
professor  of  operative  surgery  in  Paria  fro«D  the  year  if^»  in  additioii  10 1 
anatomy,  operative  surgery,  trsperimenul  durgery,  the  surgery  of  fmcmrcs  mm6  < 
locationji  etc  ,  also  devoted  his  attention  to  the  history  of  bia  brfinrb      Mstraipial 
a  practitioner  and  operator  was  not  a  man  of  very  considaraM 
was  an   extremely   active   and   fruitful    surgical  author.      H*- 
**  Traillr  d^anatomie  cbirurgicaJe  et  de  chlmrgie  exp«^rimeatale'\  iectn; 
mHacine  opfratoire",  1834  (8ib  edition  by  U?on  Le  Fort.  l^T^h  '•  Or 
plates  d'Ambroise  Pari**,  3  vols.»  ISiO;  *'  Esaai  sur  Vbtstcwre  d  U  plinoK»tihae  it  h 
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chirurgie",  1847,  and  "Trait^  des  fractures  et  des  luxations",  1842-1855.  On  the 
other  hand  the  *'  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Empire", 

AuousTE  N^LATON  (1807-1874),  of  Paris, 
body-surgeon  to  Napoleon  III.  (his  physician-in-ordinary  was  Conneau,  1803-1877), 
wrote  but  little,  and  was  eminent  particularly  as  a  surgical  practitioner.  His 
reputation  became  world-wide  through  the  invention  of  his  ingenious  probe,  by  which 
he  detected  the  presence  of  the  musket-ball  in  the  body  of  Garibaldi.  His  extremely 
flexible  catheter  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  was  improved  and  patented  by  Jacques. 
N6laton  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1866,  and  a  Senator  of  the 
empire  in  1868.  His  only  important  writings  were  a  "Traite  des  tumeurs  de  la 
mamelle",  1839,  and  "Elements  de  pathologic  chirurgicale",  5  vols.,  1844-60. 
Another  famous  surgical  practitioner  of  Paris  was 

Jules  Nicolas  Demarquay  (1814-1875)  of  Longueval  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme, 

who  also  held  the  chair  of  a  professor.  Demarquay  distinguished  himself  also  as  a 
hygienist  and  an  authority  in  dietetics,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the 
Esraarch  bandage  became  popularized  in  France.  His  chief  writings  were  entitled: 
*' Des  tqmeurs  de  Vorbite",  1853;  *' Essai  sur  une  pneumatologie  medicate",  1866; 
•'  Sur  les  blessures  ",  1861 ;  *'  Sur  la  gangrene  du  penis",  1870;  "Sur  le  traitement  de 
tetanos"  1871 ;  "Sur  Tosteorayelite ",  1872  etc. 

Pierre  Salomon  Segalas  (I792-I875)  of  St.  Palais,  was  an  eminent  and  busy 
practitioner  in  Paris.  —  Philippe  Boyer,  like  the  younger  Larrey,  did  all  honor  to  the 
name  of  his  father,  though  he  did  not  nearly  rival  the  latter  in  reputation,  while  con- 
versely the  younger  Paul  Louis  Benoit  Guersant  (1800-1869),  whose  father,  a  con- 
temporary of  the  elder  Boyer,  remained  unknown,  rencered  himself  famous  by  his 
treatise  "Notices  sur  la  chirurgie  des  enfants",  1864-67.  The  names  of  Charles 
Pierre  Denonvilliers  (1808-1872)  and  J.  F,  Jarjavay  (1»1 9 -1868),  professor  of  clinical 
surgery  in  Paris  (Des  operations  applicables  aux  corps  fibreux  de  rut^rus,  1850), 
also  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  country,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Eugene  Follin  (1823-1867)  of  Harfleur,  who  devoted  his  study  chiefly  to  ophthalmos- 
copy and  the  ophthalmoscope  (Trait6  616mentaire  de  pathologic  externe,  1862, 
continued  by  his  friend  Simon  Duplay).  In  special  circles  the  following  surgeons 
likewise  attained  fame:  M.  A.  Jamain  (died  1862);  C^sar  Alphonse  Robert  (1801- 
1864)  of  Marseilles,  professor  in  Paris;  Jos.  Gensoul  (1797-1858;  partial  reseijtion  of 
the  jaw,  the  first  in  our  century  in  1825)  in  Lyons;  Adolphe  Lenoir  (1802-1866)  of 
Meaux.  surgeon  to  the  Hdpital  Necker  in  Paris;  Louis  Marie  Michon  (1802-1860)  of 
Blanjzy,  president  of  the  surgical  society  in  Paris;  A.  D.  Valette,  professor  in  Lyons 
(invagination  in  hernia);  F.  M.  G.  Roustan;  Pierre  Charles  Huguier  (1804-1873), 
the  inventor  of  the  hysterometer ;  Morel-Lavall^e  (1811-1865);  Auguste  Li^geois 
(died  1871);  L  Jos.  Bauchet  (J826-1865);  Auguste  Richard  (died  1872);  Laborie 
and  Em.  Foucher  (died  1867).  Karl  Heinrich  Ehrmann  (1792-1878),  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  (the  latter,  as  well  as  midwifery,  was  united  with  the  chair  of 
anatomy  until  1836)  in  Strassburg,  should  be  mentioned  here  from  the  fact  that  he 
performed  in  1844  the  first  laryngotomy  for  laryngeal  polypus.  Dr.  Alexandre 
Canquoin  (1795-1881)  of  Dijon  was  the  inventor  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  which 
bears  his  name.  —  Considerable  fame  as  an  operator  and  a  surgical  writer  was  ac- 
quired by  Ch.  E.  S6dillot  (1804-1883,  professor  and  member  of  the  Academic)  in 
Strassburg,  through  his  subperiosteal  resections  and  his  Traite  dc  m^decine  operatoire, 
bandages  et  appareils",  a  work  published  in  conjnnction  with  L.  Legouest  and  often 
reprinted.  E.  Chassaignac  (1805-1879)  has  been  already  mentioned  as  inventor  of 
the  ^crasement  lin^are,  and  we  also  owe  to  him  the  modern  system  of  drainage  in 
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—  lom  — 

'  ftargc^  bj  B€ftD8  of  mbes  of  cftOQtcboQc  (1S59).  tbott^h  \he  i&in^  pUo  wmftcv|>i^f^ 
bjr  iUppoorftt^i,   CelsuSf   Gai  di!  Chauliac,  Par^,  Brunfchwt<rk  od^  otb«n.     Ckm- 

.il^ac  likewise  deficribed  solutioti  of  the  epi|>hjs€'fl  of  r 
phu9,  oeteornj^lite  e&seDtielle.  and  bj  Wernhcr  otteochriti 
jwevcT,  had  been  alreadj  discussed   hy  the  Germao  Bochei  m  i' 
The  name  of  J,  D.  Sottpart  '\»  a6«ociat«d  with  the  operation  of  aBn[i 
fiapf.     Bernan]  and  Uuette  furabhed  a  wel^known  "Traiii*  de  m^ecitie  op^raioi 
—  Atnonje  tbe  French  surgeons  of  the  present  day  tbe  most  famooa  arc :  J.  G 
couneure  (born  1809)  »  Fred  B<mi)»»on  and  Serre  in  MontpelHer;  L.  Olticr  ia  Ltw». 
L.  Gosiclin  mt  the  Cbarit^;  J.  R  Petrequin  (180*^1870)  Ir.  '  . 

in  aneur»*mi,  1*^5);  Aug.  Adolphe  Raynaud;  H.    F.   fJol  ,    . 

L  Alfred   Biehet  with  A.  Gtii^rin  aod  Cusco  at  the  B^tel-Picu  lu  I  a  kf»4 

fBenj.  Anger  at  the   Hi>pital  St.   Andre:  Just  Marie  M.   Lucji.—  '^^  aa 

CWHrtTl    follower  of  Lister;    Ju1e«   P^an    (laparotumy,   extirpaucin   c»f  ib^i   •pJbtc. 
rciaeetion  of  the  storaach  in  1^79,  before  Billroth  i     Paul  OUivit^r;  Cb.  S«razii 
Clemr^nt  VoiUetnier  MH09-JMTH);  Joaenim  Gtrald^  i!J?08-lt?7o);  J.    L.   Ui 
profe$<sor  io  Geoeira  (tranuptantatioo  of  akin  upon  ulcerated  surfae««^  <  l<?ti> 
Broca  UH24-1^H0),  senator  eto.»  surgeon  to  the  H^'^piial  de»  Cltiiiques.  an 
anatomise  an  lb  ropotoiiiBt  and  sursreoo.  who  proposed  m 
iHTii  or  utarini:  at  a  glittering  point.     Thts  mt^thod  I 
Hiti^ltRh  phystcian  JatneH  Braid  of  Marichf  Fter  |1b4li  and  ir^daiie  m  ' 
*Bn»<*a  al«<j  giive  bu  name*  to  the  soH-allfrd   "  Bro^^a's  ermrolulioti 
frontal  cnnfoltitioo  of  the  brain,    which  hi*  df'Pi*:nat*Hf  a?  vh*!^  Meat  of  tbr  f»i 
J  articulate  epefch.     His  chief  works  were:  '*TniitC*  des  an^vrieme*  et  Irur  Iran 
'Traitfe  des  tumeura",  1863;  "Atlas  d^anatomte'  with   H^^ti  attd 
publiiihod  in  all  about  HOO  wrintjjfs.    We  should  alfo  meeti'*-  ^'    '  ■- 
ietitubrtAhed  the  first  xncce^ful  ^njstrtc  fistula  in  man^  at  x\\* 
when?  I>un  I^abb^  also  labori^ ;  Tillan.^  al  the  HV»pit»l   !.r^ 
and  n^snnneauJC  at  tbe  nupital  Necker;  al*o  Engine  Bot 
V  and  £.  Koel>erl&,  the  famous  ovuriotomint  \\\ 

\  [lie,  1868),  in  spite  of  their  oriiiinnllj  (Jerinan 

aniiiri;;  fbi'  French  surtieons,     Juloa  Rochnrd.  thief  phv^ician  of  the  Frrocli 
♦»rnl  %v  morbid  rHVHnrhfur,  whom  »e  have  foljoned  chiellv  in  the  prrerding  c«^ 
has  diAtitieuifhed  bim8*'lf  na  an  autbor  on  marine  iturii^rrjr  and  a  sikilfnl  but 
in  «ittiik}  French  »ufi£(*rj      iHiAtoire  de  la  chiruf^ia  franvnii^f*  an  ditni^'Utirm^ 
Parii,  167  i).     Be  admits  the  decadence  cf  Frpiidi  eunrery  in  tbe  M'eoad  balf 
p«ntury.  bui  ihinkj  tbe  Germuns  have  stolen  thrir  ideas  frotn  tba  Fr< 
I  tbe  French  populace,  educated  and  uiii-dnc;ited,  rfter  the  wtir  of  I 
he  German   soldi<;rs  had  stolen  all  their  clocks^      In  reply  to  F 
hat  Fr«*nch  surcerj  at  the  present  day  i^  b^^-bind  the  aire,  Ven 
rntestt'd  thai  tbi*  French  merely  operatefl  less  frerjuently  than  son 
rtTc  more  conservative  and  especially  more  cautious  in  undertakitJg 
of  doubtful  reaali — a  reply  which  conlams  con>'iderable  trntb. 

Among  the  sargeotis  of   French    Switzerland    Matthias    Major 
LuuREnne  (aimplitk'alion  of  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  cai.h('U*- 
etL*.)  ond  Charles  Tli^*opbile  3iaunoir,  professor  in  Geneva,  W(*]ic  partiooliflj 
prominent. 

1.   Prof.  Kmnk  ILllamlHon  (!Ri3-|Ht«K)  of  HnfTato,  N.  V.  %%  fnr  *    *^    -•  *- 
po^Hi  the  ofwratlon  ot  skln*i:rnftltia  In  tin*  Buffalo  Medieai  n 
and  a  full  aivountof  a  Hucce^«ful  ca^e  perftfrnied  l>y  Uiia  Hutti^'u  uinv  ii 
lu  ilie  New  Vork  Joutual  of  Medicine  for  1^54,    (Gvoait.)    U* 
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b.  The  Italians, 

:er  the  time  of  Scarpa,  never  obtained  a  decided  influence  npon  the  surgery  of  our 
ntury,  although  they  possessed  good  surgeons  in  great  abundance.  Almost  all  of 
em,  however,  contented  themselves  with  following  the  lead  of  other  nations.  The 
St  known  Italian  surgeons  were  probably  Lnigi  Porta  (1800-1875),  professor  in 
ivia,  and  Aloysio  Vanzetti  (born  1809)  in  Padua,  the  latter  famous  for  his  digital 
mpression  of  arteries  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  a  disease  whose  operative 
;atment  has  always  been  a  favorite  subject  of  study  with  Italian  surgeons.  Giov. 
itt.  Monteggia  (1762-1815;  Instituzioni  di  chirurgia,  Milan,  1802);  P.  Mariano  in 
Ldua;  G.  Regnoli;  Cesare  Ruggieri  (1768-1828)  in  Padua;  Federigo  Pajola  in 
enice;  Emiliani  in  Faenza,  who  performed  ovariotomy  in  1815,  after  it  had  been 
•eady  done  by  Robert  Houston*  in  Glasgow  in  1701,  by  I'Aumonier  in  Rouen  in 
81,  and  by  Epbraim  McDowell  of  Danville,  Kentucky  in  1809,  were  likewise  eminent 
rgeons.     We  should  also  mention:  de  Negri;  Zanetti;  R.  Gritti ;  Luigi  Ciniselli 

Cremona  (1805-1879),  who  advocated  galvanopuncture  even  in  aneurism  of  the 
rta;  Bruno  in  Turin,  ordinary  physician  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel ;  Pasquale  Landi 

Siena:  Domenico  Peruzzi;  Enrico  Bothini  in  Novara ;  Federico  Allesandrini  in 
liari ;  Luigi  Amabile  in  Naples  (Transplantation  of  skin  af\er  Reverdin) ;  Panizza; 

Palasciano,  CI.  Romano  in  Naples;  A.  Riberi  in  Turin  ;  Tizzoni  (amputation  with 
periosteal  flap);  del  Greco  in  Florence;  Cipriani  (died  1883)  professor  in  Rome; 
banese,  the  surgeon  of  Garibaldi  in  Palermo;  F.  Rizzoli  (died  1880)  in  Bologna 
stcoclast  1847,  etc.),  who  exercised  great  influence  upon  modern  Italian  surgery 
d  left  the  colossal  fortune  of  six  millions  of  francs  for  the  maintenance  and  exten- 
>n  of  a  model  orthopaedic  institute,  upon  which,  during  his  lifetime,  he  had  already 
pended  two  millions;  Durante;  Prandina ;  Signorini  (1797-1844)  in  Padua,  who 
commended  an  intro-retroversio  cornata  or  chilissochisorafia  (what  a  barbarous 
ime!)  as  a  radical  procedure  in  hernia,  and  performed  in  1842  the  first  total  extir< 
.tion  of  the  lower  jaw;  P.  Mariano  in  Padua;  Constanzo  Mazzoni  (1825-1885),  a 
mous  teacher  and  operator,  president  of  the  Supreme  Board  of  Health  in  Rome, 
,d  a  surgeon  well  informed  in  the  history  of  his  art ;  Francesco  Cortese  (1801-1883) 
lysician  of  the  general  staff*  in  the  Italian  army,  also  of  Rome  etc.  —  Among  the 
linent  Italian  ophthalmologists  were  Giovanni  Battista  Quadri  (1780-1851),  professor 

Naples,  and  Francesco  Flarer  in  Pavia,  both  very  famous  pupils  of  the  school  of 
fer  in  Vienna;  Giovanni  Baratta  (Osservazioni  pratiche  suUe  principale  malattie 
gli  occhi,  Milan  1818)  and  Antonio  Quaglino  (born  1817),  a  famous  ophthalmol- 
ist  of  Pavia. — At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Italian  surgery  inclined  partly  to  the 
enna  school  and  partly  to  the  Parisian  or  French.  The  latter  was  entirely  the 
se  with  the  surgery  of  the 

c.  Spanish, 

10,  since  the  time  of  Gimbernat,  have  been  able  to  point  to  no  surgeon  whose  ser- 
ies have  been  suflSciently  important  to  arouse  any  continued  attention  in  foreign 
untries. 

On  the  other  hand,  Spanish  surgery  has  recently  displayed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
vances  of  foreign  lands,  and  particularly  those  of  France,  and  we  will  merely 

llie  ovariotomies  of  both  Houston  and  Launionier  were  accidental,  or  at  least 
incidental  to  other  operations,  and  not  deliberately  planned  and  executed  as 
primary  operations.  The  first  deliberate  and  intentional  ovariotomy  proper  was 
performed  in  1809  by  Ephrain  McDowell  of  Kentucky,  of  whom  we  shall  .speak 
hereafter.  (H.) 
66 
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f«nr  of  iJm  Spanifl:       " 
rieiice  ib  liie  jo«nu. 

n  Maria  C' 

-i  ID  the  joamals.     ^_ 
}  lo  the  *|»Wr*  of  ike  8<irf»tfc.  p^r 

-   uia  trrr  t 


Q.   1  lie  English.' 


ttmied  bj  Hcnr}   j  ^ 

liefttl,  at  ottcci  like  tbe  French,  utUJj£«d  the  rbsulls  fiunUdlioil  bf  fptlwh 
ifiy.     In  r        ' 

Mnllbcw  BaiUi€.     The  aclvaDoes  id  physjology  and  pmiliolog^*  wcr»  iij 
\  iMr   utilized  in  practice.     ^k|aalh*  iii' —  '       ' 

;  ,  jf  wVi**n  necessity  demandi.  not  fond  «> 

in  Uieir  altacUmcni  Uj  trufliiion}  the  aurgeone  of  Kngbml  air  !««»  iliu^ 

in  wonl  and  resolution,  than  quiet  and  6oIjit  in  iKith    th«!»c   itir 

Vet  in  L'xectiiidn  IIh\v  ure  prudent  and  c*aim.     TJien  to<i  Iht^  tniMt  < 

ilocfU   and  dietetic   treatment,    as   well    as  a  particular   atti^ntifia   to   tiir 

tliygiiinlc  management  of  the  case,  wer^  vei^y  isirly  rvgardi^l   lo   Eii^liib 

Isiir^ry  vlb  a  (Kjirtion  of  the  surgeon's  duly  at  least  as  iiDfxiftaiit  as^  ami 

I  ]y  ftnrpa&^tn*;  in  lmportiint*o.  the  performanee  of  the   €i|irt»ti<i 

l.,^,,,     .vcs.     In  this  jMHut  of  view   modern  burgicaJ  |taictiiH*  r>wcA 

En^rlish*  and  parlltTnlarly  to  Lister,  the  grt:aljest  pmetic^sal  advan4M»« 

in  the  UenelicteneiMkf  ilieir  nt'tirm  ' 
a  md  the  German  invention  of  Ksm 

that  Flnglish  sorgcoos  have  not  abandonr<l,  so  sUicily  afi  ibv  Gcnmu^  ( 
I  r         i*ropcr,  also  lends  to  English  stirgery  a  fKirtlaUy 

1  :in  exprt'ssiou  may  Ik?  n&ed 

Tht)  most  celebrated  represeatative  of  Kngllsli  sargcfy  io  cor  centarT 
was  unquestionably 


l«  111  Hut  cotlabotAtlon  oC  Uic  sections  nn  Knj^lbli  utKl  Atuericaiu  mcdielti^  ii 

|.in,  ,.,.KtMry  It  lia^  iHien  Jud^c»d  wbcist  to  avoid  tri?*fiKurrttitMi'  «  ''  «i  -  r-^-^  lijr  | 
I  II  uf  numerous  briicket!*  to  ludieule  |in*elM!ly  the  vll^fl 

ti.iii^ -i  Mi^^'  '   *  "       *-    I...........    titt' iiuthor  has  given  ;•.♦ 

M^kHcM  U)  In  his  Jt>aKnit*tit,  it  U 

3i*n!Uons.    (II J 


^ 
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Sir  Astley  Pastox  Cooper  (1768-1841)  of  Brooke  in  Norfolk,  sur- 
gicou  to  Gu3''s  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  London  and  ordinary  surgeon 
to  George  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Cooper,  a  man  endowed  with  all  graces  of  person,  was  the  fourth  son  of  a 
clerji.vniau  in  {rood  circumstances,  who  instructed  his  own  children.  At  the  age  of 
14  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Yarmouth,  where  the  following  incident  determined 
his  choice  of  his  profession.  One  of  Cooper's  comrades  fell  from  a  wagon  and  injured 
hi.s  femoral  artery  in  such  a  way  that  all  his  other  playfellows,  terrified  by  the  profuse 
bleeding,  ran  away.  Cooper,  however,  remained  by  him  and  resolutelj-  bound  his 
handkerchief  firmly  about  the  bleeding  limb,  so  that  time  was  gained  for  the  arrival 
of  a  surgeon,  who  then  undertook  ligation  of  the  wounded  vessel.  From  that  moment 
Cooper  embraced  the  i>lan  of  becoming  a  surgeon,  and  accordingly  at  the  age  of  15 
he  became  an  apprentice  to  the  apothecary*  Turner  in  his  own  town.  In  his  16th 
year,  however,  he  left  this  position  in  order  to  study  in  London  under  the  direction 
of  his  uncle  William,  who  was  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Soon  after  he  associated 
himself  with  Cline  at  St.  Thomas's  Ho.^pital,  and  three  years  later  —  in  1787  —  he 
■went  to  Edinburgh.  From  Edinburgh  he  returned  to  London,  delivered  lectures,  and 
after  some  failures  in  the  beginning,  finally  became  a  more  popular  lecturer  than  any 
teacher  before  or  since  his  time.  Having  married  in  1791  a  relative  of  Cline,  he 
made  a  trip  to  France  for  scientific  purposes,  and,  on  his  return,  began  an  extensive 
private  practice,  which  brought  him  in  annually  about  £21,000,  so  that  he  died  a 
millionaire.^  In  1821  he  was  made  a  baronet.  In  1828  he  married  a  second  time, 
hut  left  no  children  by  either  wife.  A  year  previous  to  this  marriage  he  had  been 
appointed  surgeon  to  the  king.  Subsequently  Cooper  withdrew  from  his  position  as 
A  teacher,  but  enjoyed  no  long  rest,  and  died  with  asthmatic  troubles  at  the  age  of  73 
Bright  and  Chambers  were  his  attendinir  ])hysicians.  His  bod}-  is  entombed  in  the 
<;hapel  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  subsequentl}*  erected 
in  St.  Paul's. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  a  fertile  author.  His  chief  works  were:  "The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery",  London,  1824-27;  "The  Anatoniy  and  Diseases 
of  the  Breast",  1829;  "The  l)isea.ses  of  the  Testis",  18:iO;  "On  Dislocations  and 
Fractures",  1822  etc.  —  Cooper's  motto  was:  "We  should  first  observe  and  then 
think."  Brodie  in  his  memorial  address  for  Cooper  said  he  was  one  of  the  most 
intluential  and  most  popular  of  men,  always  manifested  an  unfailing  zeal  for  his 
profession,  could  never  be  unoccupied,  and  urjited  good-heartedness  and  charitable- 
ness with  a  practical  knowledge  of  mankind.  "Probably  the  time  is  no  longer  remote 
when  it  will  be  a  question  whether  Cooper  was  an  expert  operator  or  not.  This 
much,  however,  we  must  all  certainly  acknowledge,  that  his  published  writings  will 
be  studied  by  physicians  also  as  long  as  surger}-  continues  to  be  practised."  To 
this  A.  Lee  adds,  "  He  was  not  only  a  distinguished  surgeon,  but  a  thoroughly  good 
man  in  the  best  and  strictest  sense  of  the  term."— Cooper's  boldness  in  operation,  a 
quality  which  astonishes  us,  though  its  advantages  are  often  doubtful  (and  the  same 
is  still  more  true  of  certain  modern  operators),  is  evidenced  by  the  single  fact  that 
in  1817  he  was  the  first  surgeon  to  tie  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed upon  Charles  Hudson,  a  doorkeeper  of  Parliament,  and  the  patient  never- 
theless survived  48  hours.  Cooper  in  1801  performed  the  first  paracentesis  of  the 
membrana  tympani. 

A  colleague  of  Cooper's  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  as  well  as  his  first 

1.  Jeaffre3on  says :  "The  higliest  amount  Sir  Astley  received  in  any  one  year  was 
£21,000.  This  splendid  income  was  an  exceptional  one.  For  many  years,  how- 
ever, ho  achieved  more  than  £15,00 )  per  annum."    (H.) 
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popil,  was  BeDjamin  Travera,  who  has  been  already  roentioDed.  Tnivi 
was  aBsociated  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  the  publication  of  tlie  **Sor 
ICssays'*  (1818)^  was  apixiiuted  Surgeon  Kxtraordinarj^  to  tbe  Qoeoii ' 
1837.  Surgeou-in-orflinar}'  to  Prince  All)ert  in  1840  and  Serjeanl  Siir 
to  the  Queen  in  1B57,  He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  ireaiinetit  I 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  we  owe  to  bim  the  popularization  of  the 
istration  of  mercury-  in  iritis,  both  simple  ami  specific.  Among  hk 
known  works  were  his  '^Obsen^ations  on  the  pathology  of  venereal  afl 
tions*',  1830  ;  "An  inquiry-  into  that  disturbed  state  of  the  vila.!  -^  -  * 
asually  denominated  constitulioual  irritation',  It* 24;  **  Prinv  , 
practice  of  optbalmic  surgery*',  183y,     He  died  March  tl,  l^^K 

Frederick  TvaaELL  (1797-1843),  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  ^\t  Ai 
Cooper, 'was  a  surgeon  distinguished  as  a  diagnostician  and  o[M*niU)r,^ 
particularly   eminent  as  an    ophthalmic  surgeon.     He  a]so  (Nliu^d  **'': 
lectures  of  Sir  Astley  < hooper  on   the  principles  and  practice   ctf  ^' 
with  additional  notes  and  cases",  London,  1824*27,  and  wrote,  an 
works,  "A  practical  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their 
medically  and  by  operation".  1840. 

Eminent  surgeons  before  the  time  of  T^'rrell  were:  Sir  William  Btisard  (171 
^%5),  Auri^con  to  the  Mfifrdnlen  and  London  Hbspiuts,  und  the  ^r»t  to  li« 
perior  th^vroid  artery  for  ibe  cure  of  goitre;  John  CIttrke  (cntilttlowrr  rxcTrfr#KC 
Juhn  Ctinninicham  Saunders  (17TS-1S10),  founder  of  the  London  0|ihrha)tnic  ftfi 
ary  iu  Moorfieldft,  a  quarter  of  London;  Alejiander,  of  the  HoyaJ  Ictfirtaarj 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  n  famous  ophthalmic  surgeon  who  dt^clared  tii^tillatioM  of 
extract  of  belladonna  a  »peeiiic  against  inttc  ndhestons  etc. ;  Joho  Walkt^r  tif  M«i- 
cbeatet,  author  of  "The  principles  of  ophrhaimic  Muriii^ry**  etc  ,  l^ndoii,  iHIil;  Ardtir 
Jacob  1 1790-18711  of  Dublin  (raemrimna  Jacobi.  InHO;  Pbipp;  ' 
enucleation  of  the  bulb  for  ay m pathetic  ophibalmiiis  in  man,  }^Ul » , 
Belfatit,  who  in  11^74  extracted  n  frniiment  of  steel  from  the  interior  a*  at*  rjt 
means  of  a  mat^net  etc.  In  fact  tintil  very  recent  \\nvt%  almost  nil  tN 
Enf^Iish  anrgeons  were  also  oculiiitB  of  skill.     We  moy  farther  mentioii 

Joseph  Henrv  Orekn  (1701-1863),  a  nephew  of  Cline  aufi 
of  8ir  Astley  Cootx-'r  at  St.  Thumas's  Hospital,  who,  l>c»idcs  h;^ 
surgical  diagnosis  and  his  operative  dexterity;  ttistlnguishetl  himself  aft 
good  physician  and  anatotuist. 

Other  distincuifthed  surifeons  of  Gay's  Hospital  during  the  present  cfictiQry  \ 
Charles  Aston   Key  {lHlo^lR|9t,  h  pupil  of  8ir  Astley  Cooper.  w*?ll  koown  oil 
accoraplisbed  operator,  who  e.   g,  lied  tbe  subclavian  artery  in  14  tniaut««;  |d 
Morgan  (died  1H47),  a  very  skilful  operator.     Both  the  tfurgeons  mentioofsd  wvnM 
temporaries  with  Cooper,     Among  tbt?  aiore  recent  sursreons  of  lbt«  hfii^ptial  ar 
John  Utllon  (IH04'|H78;t.  Surgeon^exiraurdinary   to  the  Quren;    Thaitia«   Brjaii 
(Practice  of  Surgery);  John   Birkett;  Arthur  Edward   Durham:    O    II.   Hot| 
At  St   Thomas's  Ho^piUl  we  find  Fredei  ii-k  le  Gros  Clark,  Sir  Wllhatu  Mar  < 
(tjofu  tb'36f,  Siir^eon-in-chief  of  the  A mrlo-American  Ambulance  ta    ' 
*  Notei*  and  recolleclioiU  of  an  ambulance  surgeon '\  1^71.   were    t 

by  Stromeycr;   John  Simon,    the  famous  Medical  Officer  of  li^ 
,  and  subsequently  of  tbe  Privy  Council;  Sidney  Joaes    Mr»  Wa. 
iu  earlier  teachers  were  John  Flint  South  (17K'18Jt2),  wko  irmaalalH  an 


^^^^ 
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improved  Chelius's  "  Handbuch  der  Chirurjsie"  (1847);  Macmurdo;  Samuel'SoUy 
(1805-1871)  and  Campbell  de  Morgan  (1813-1876). 

The  name  of  Cooper  is  also  favorably  known  through  Samuel  Cooper 
(1781-1848),  professor  of  surgery  in  London  and  surgeon  to  the  University 
Hospital,  at  an  earlier  period  a  military  surgeon,  whose  "First  lines  of  the 
practice  of  surgery",  1807,  "Treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  joints",  1807, 
and  'Dictionary  of  practical  surgery",  1809,  were  all  popular  works. 
Bransby  Blake  Cooper  (1792-1853),  the  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  as  well  as  his  biographer,  likewise  contributed  to  the 
eminence  of  the  name,  though  he  was  less  celebrated  as  an  operator  than 
as  a  teacher  and  author.  He  was  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  author 
of  "Surgical  essays  etc.",  1833,  "Lectures  on  anatomy  etc.",  1829-32. 

The  following  physicians  and  surgeons  bearing  the  name  of  Cooper  are  also 
known:  Gerard  Cooper  in  New  York;  James  Cooper  in  Norwich;  John  Cooper  in 
Liverpool;  LangBton  Cooper  in  Lexington;  Thomas  Cooper  Jr.,  in  Philadelphia. 
Robert  Cooper  and  Thomas  Cooper  Sr.,  were  of  an  earlier  date. 

Sir  Benjamin  Collins  Brodie  (1783-1862), 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  surgeon-in-chief 
to  St.  George's  Hospital  and  ordinary  surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria,  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  surgeon  of  the  first  rank.  He  was  an  extremely  zealous  observer  —  he  kept  a 
record  of  all  his  important  cases  from  the  beginning  of  his  career — a  distinguished 
surj^ical  investigator  and  a  practitioner  eminent  for  his  security  in  operating.  He  was 
also  an  eminent  anatomist,  pathological  anatomist  and  physiologist.  His  afler- 
treatment  was  very  simple.  We  find  evidence  of  Brodie's  calmness  and  the  clearness 
of  his  observation  in  the  fact  that,  basing  his  action  upon  statistics,  the  older  he 
became,  the  Jess  frequently  he  operated.  His  chief  works  were:  "  Pathological  and 
surgical  observations  on  diseases  of  the  joints",  1818;  "Lectures  illustrative  of  certain 
nervous  affections",  1'8H7 ;  '^  Lectures  on  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs",  1832,  and 
various  lectures  on  important  subjects  in  therapeutic  and  operative  surgery,  intro- 
•ductory  lectures  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  etc. 

A  colleague  of  Brodie's  in  St.  George's  Hospital  and  a  famous  operator 
and  praotilioner  was  Tliomas  Rose.  Later  surgeons  to  the  same  hospital 
were:  Robert  Keate,  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria  (1837);  Caesar 
Hawkins  (1798-1884),  the  most  eminent  representative  of  an  eminent 
medical  family,  finally  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  George's  and,  after  the 
death  of  Brodie,  Serjeant- Surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria;  George  Gislx)me 
Babington  (1795-1856);  Catler,  and  still  more  recently  G.  Pollock,  Sir.  M. 
Prescott  Hewitt,  surgeon  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Surgeon-extraordinar}' 
to  the  Queen ;  Timothy  Holmes  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  whose  great 
text-book  of  Surgery  entitled  "A  system  of  surgery,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical etc.",  London,  1860-64,  is  similar  to  the  work  of  Billroth  and  Pitha; 
Johnson;  Thomas  Tatum  (1802-1879);  J.  Rouse;  T.  P.  Pick;  J.  W. 
Haward  and  E.  R.  Rowland. 

The  famous  military  surgeon 
George  James  Gitiirie  (1785-1856), 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  in  London,  might  be 
called  the  Larre}*  of  England,  inasmuch  as  he  accompanied  Wellington  upon  all  his 
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un  I.     He  ulso  fili^reti  with  Ljim-T  miir 
1  e  nl)  thos*?  of  n|  »!riilive  abttity  mnd  mml^gty      Like  Larn-j  it* 

etiflv  op*«r«tu>f»s,  and  with  ThoTnns  Raae  ittid  WillUm  F^'r^ttcson  Sr,  wm* 
Uiive  of  ihe  Ptirto^ueye  or  cifiti  mercutiai  treatiru^iit  of  fjpbtila.     Gullirit  «••  Ul*^ 
wue  mt  ophilmlmic  fnrgean  of  ubiruj-.     His  chief  works  were:  *'A  trrstife*  &ii  gs» 
sliot   wounds,   on   ii»<]»mmntion,   erxsliiebit,     Oeini;  ft  i^rofd  of  1*^*-  -  t  •     —  -"» 
pmctice  of  ihe  siiriric«l  departinetit  of  tlie  British  annj,  at  thft  l<^ 

pmirs  III  Spain,  Porlu;:al,   France  ii»h1  ihe  Nelbirliiid^,  ii»  1^14  atKi  J"!  >    .i-.tif. 

]ri**27.   ihh   edition    18i^5;    "Lectured    on   the   operntire   suri^ery    of  ibe   r j^e  "  ftc« 
16:^3,  ere. 

Colleogru's  of  Gntiirio  in  the  Westminster  Hosptijtl  wef«  tbr  eni&iMii 
surgeon  Jarncs  Wardrop  (1782*186^),  particuhrly  knijfrn  us  mn  acnlm 
sim\  jmthf>lrigical  anatomist  of  the  eve  (An  essay  on  tbe  jiati  ' 

bid  anatoQiA'  of  the  liutnan  e>e,  Edinburgh.  IHOtJ)^   ^^*^  4-^ 

clcatioD  hi  sympathetic  ophthnlmitls :  Sir  Jiunes  >liie  Gn;^>r  (Ittl-I-  * 
Siirgeon-extraor dinar)'  to  Ihe  Queen   and  Me^lictt!  IMrevHir 
army;    Ih.  Neil  Arnolt  ^ITH.^l^T^u  the  invrnfor  of  the  h; 
whosa  '^^EU^ments  of  physics  etc/*,  1827.  mn  throngh   its  first  cditino  Ift  •    | 
^single  Week  and  by  IKV2  had  enjoyed  no  Jc^s  than 
Anthony  StatToni,  an  eminent  practiti<:>ner,  who  inth 
instrnment  for  the  internal  dhi&ion  of  fttriettires  of  ibe  onpllim  (I 
Jose|ih  Amesbury  (1795-  ?  ).  who  rendereil  goo<l  scrviw  by  his  ftttwhr 
severe  fnicture**,  false  joints  and  their  ti-eatment  *  William   Lyuo  ^1 
1837);    Sir  Anthony   Carlisle  (17(l'^lH4n),   an   tftnineot   aimUimUt, 
stndied  the  diseases  of  old  age  (1818).     More  ree«nl  Iwiehen*  in  the  W 
minster  ITfisjyilal   were  Carsten   Holthonsc  (bom  1810  r;  BnKik  ;    Hill 
and  Power.     HoUhotise  and  Riilmnn  taught  the  prtneiples  aofi  iirtcsicr 
surgery.  Brook,  deserlptlve  an<l  surgical  anatomy^ 

At  St.  Barlfiolomrw^  Hunpiul  t«ti|£ht  AWmeibt'ft  piptl 

Silt  William  Lawrcnck  (1783-18U7). 

furirenn  of  Queen  Vicfuitii.  ami  lii)(hlj   i<stietned  aa  a  dia^nr  • 

U«'  wim  likewise  acquHinird  with  German  iur^er^,  and  «iru(<»  n 

*'A  treatite  an  riiptufp«"  eic.,  IHIO;   '*Leciuri?«  on  »i^  iUi%l  i4# 

«fC,  1^2;   "A  treatijie  on  the  rrnerenl  dista^e  of  the 

To  tho  same  hospital  lielonged:  Umry  Karle  (1789-1S38),  sol  of 
James   Kurk*  <  1755-1 81 7\  the  latur  the   in\ 
hydmcelf  by  injeetion  (1791).     lb*nry   Earle 

bed,  bat  was  le^ss  famous  as  an  opemtor  than  his  ljitli«f.     Jc»liii  Vm\ 
Vii)       '     *    »  attained  Httle  eminence  as  an  operative  siir$|H>ti.     A 
da\  was  represented  in  this  hospital  by  ;  Sir  Tanie^ 

1B14>,  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  an  emtneol  pathologist  and  a 
the  moderns  the  most  important  investigator  of  *' 
1  Leelures  on  surj^icid  palhokitry  ;    Lectures  on  lu 
crick   C:iq>euter   Skey   (17r»>*-lb72),   whose  *'l*rincipi«*  uuti   |)c«( 
operative  surgery'*,  1S50.  defenfU  th<j  principles  of  cv>nsc*n^tiv# 
Worroald  :    William   S.   Savory  .    Richard     llolmea    C<«>te  il81i 
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Luther  Holden ;  George  William  Callender  (1830-1879)  and  Thomas 
Smith.  —  Among  the  teachers  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  were  the  very 
learned  T.  J.  Pettigrew  (born  1791)  and  the  famous  surgeon  John  Howship 
(died  1841),  author  of  "  Practical  observations  in  surger}''  and  morbid 
anatom}'  etc.",  London,  181(J,  with  numerous  other  works.  Their  places 
have  been  recentl}-  taken  by  Henry  Hancock  (1809-1880)  and  Canton. 
The  present  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical 
School  is  Mr.  Barwell. 

John  Lizars  (1783-1860), 
professor  of  surger}'  in  the  University  of  London  and  subsequently  in  Edinburgh,  and 
a  pupil  of  John  Bell,  distinguished  himself  as  a  bold  operator  and  a  zealous  and 
fertile  surgical  writer.  As  early  as  among  the  twenties  of  the  present  cenluiy  he  had 
performed  several  times  extirpation  of  the  ovary,  and  had  treated  chronic  hydroce- 
phalus by  operation.  Among  his  more  important  works  were  "Observations  on 
extirpation  of  diseased  ovariii "  etc.,  Edinburgh,  1825;  "A  system  of  practical 
surgery",  I8o8;  "  IlTdrocephalns  chronicus  treated  by  operation",  1821;  "A  Fystem 
of  anatomical  plates"  etc.,  101  plates,  London,  1822-2r>. 

Universit}'  College  Hospital  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day 
has  enjo3'ed  a  long  line  of  eminent  surgeons.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned Samuel  Cooi^er,  and  add  the  famous  names  of  Robert  Liston  (1794- 
1847).  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  resections,  particularly  of  the 
elbow  joint  (A  treatise  on  practical  and  operative  surgery,  1^37);  Richard 
Quain,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  with  William  Sharpey 
editor  of  the  5th  edition  of  Jones  Quain's  Human  Anatomy  ;  John  Eric 
Erichsen,  author  of  '*  The  science  and  art  of  surgery",  a  surgical  text- 
book long  famous  in  the  United  States  and  recently  becoming  popular  in 
Germany  ;  Thomas  Wharton  Jones  (born  1808),  a  famous  ophthalmologist; 
John  Marshall  (Outlines  of  physiology,  human  and  comparative  etc.", 
1867),  who  lectures  on  operative  surgery,  and  Christopher  Heath  (bom 
1835),  author  of  numerous  surgical  treatises.  To  these  should  be  added 
Berkeley  Hill,  surgeon  also  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  author  of  "Syphilis  and 
local  contagious  disorders",  18G8  ;  "The  student's  manual  of  venereal  dis- 
eases 1877,  etc.     The  famous 

SfR  CiiAKLEs  Bell  (1774-1842), 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  who  was  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
until  called  in  l.Si>6  as  professor  of  medicine  to  Kdinbnrjrh,  distinguished  himself  as 
an  operator,  but  wns  less-popuhir  ns  a  practitioner.  He  was  an  opponent  of  vivisec- 
tion. Anion*:  his  more  important  writinjrs  wore:  "A  system  of  operative  sur^rory  ", 
London,  1S07;  "  Institutes  of  Surtrcry  etc.",  Kdinburjrh,  18HH;  *' Illustrations  of  the 
pPeat  operations  of  surjrery,  trepan,  hernia,  etc.",  London,  1H21,  etc.  The  Bridge- 
water  treatise  entitled  "The  hand,  its  mechanism  and  vital  endowments,  as  evincing 
design",  London,  iJ^iU,  is  an  ingenious  and  well-known  work  of  this  author. 

Bell  l»ad  as  his  colleauue  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  the  eminent  physiologist  and 
surgeon  Herbert  Mayo  (died  I'^o'J),  who  became  entangled  in  the  toils  of  Mesmerism. 
Among  their  successors  were  Alexander  Shaw,  Charles  Hewitt  Moore  (I821-IH70)  and 
T.  Henry.  The  present  surgeons  of  this  hospital  are  John  W.  Hulke,  George  Lawson 
and  Henry  Morris. 
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The  University  of  tMInbtirgh  ac«|oirod  great  reputaliao  ffoiii  ito] 
fmtot  of  surgery  James  Syme  (1790-1870),  who  ilescrrea  iniicfa  cnf<ilt  fuf 
his  introduction  of  rt^seetioti  Into  practice.  Bis  name  is  also  |ifi5ec'rviai  ii 
operative  surgery  by  bis  method  of  amputatioo  thruii^h  Uie  ankk^J^ 
(Treatise  on  excision  of  diseased  joints.  1831),  an  oporatmn   for  iihicli( 

be  was  able  to  show  20  successes  in  24  cases.  The  tmine  i>f  ' 
kidcr  James  Jeffray,  pnjfessor  of  anatomy  and  stirgerr  in  the  rniv* 
of  Glasgow,  who^  as  aircudy  remarked,  devoted  cniisideniMe  Ait4»tioB  1 
section,  is  prcsen*ed  by  his  eb:iin-saw  (Cases  of  the  exeimon  of 
8.  By  II.  Park  ....  and  P.  F.  .Moreaa  ....  with  observa 
Illustrated  by  engravings.  Glasgow,  1806).  while  that  of  th^  KdinbiUi^ 
surgeon  and  obstetrician  Sir  James  Young  Simps^m  (1Bn-l§70),  the 
inventor  of  acuin-essure,  is  iudissolubly  ussocinted  with  the  intnxlactioarf 
chloroform. 

At  rhe  outsft  Simpson  had  lo  defend  huuaelt  in  jiU  ^erioosness  njiairir!  liir  «G 
of  the  Enjrli^h  relinious  bigots,  who  «<?<'ttied  to  re^iurd  hi*  vWofU  lo  nV*    i-i 
in  )<urs:>c;il  iktal  oh^tetricul  opemtlons  n»  a  sin  aicain^t  the  II < 
work  on  this  subject  was  entitled    AiiH>ithe*»a;  or  th**  fniplrtrim 
€ther  tn  furf^M.  niidwift?!?'  etc.*\  IKIU.      Wr  owe  to  Sinipon  •Iso  the  jto| 
uf  ihn  uteriiir  ^ound  nnd  ihe  i  n  trod  tic  t  ton  of  the  kiionge^erit  lor  dilviat  . -, , 
ctrvlx  meri  (18411). 

Tliomns  Annandale  and  Jr»&cph  Bell  should  also  be  meotioAed  i 
the  surgeons  of  the  University  of  Edinbui^h. 

In  Dublin  Sir  Philip  Crampton  (1 777-1 85S),  Surgt^n-in-Ordlnary 
Uie  King,  obtained  reputation  by  his  performanct*  of  rcsiTtion  of  the  1 
joint  as  early  as  1823.  He  also  devoted  much  attention  lo  llie  treatii 
of  aneurism.  Crauipton  s  pupil,  Rawdon  Macnamara.  surgeon  to  te 
Mentb  HospttaL  bae  written  '^On  the  tri*atment  of  stHeture  by  the  Umae" 
^diate  plan"  etc..  while  Patterson  in  Glasgow  i>erformed  gastmliitoy  s«*%*e 
times  for  abdcmiina)  tumors.  George  H»  B  Macleo<l,  R^'gius  I*mfe! 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  su rgetm  of  the  Knglbh  ; 
before  8eb«stof*ol  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  authr.r  nf '  OutVuwn  t.f  ^.j^rgic 
diagnosis"  (1864),  with  other  works, 

TuoMAs    Blizaki)    Ccrlino    fborn  1811),   surgeon    iu   iUl-    Lia 
Hospital  fl849),  obtained  great   it>putation  in  Gennany   by  his  exc 
work  on  ^'Dlsea$c«s  of  the  Testis**,   1843,  and   among   his  dlsiin^ 
colleiigucs   at    this    hospital    were  Jnhn    Adams    (lSOft-1877).    Jon 
Hutchinson  (born   1828),   a  prominent  ctmtributor  to  Holmes's    ^2^5 
of  Surgery''  and   Reynold's  '' System  of  Medicine*';  Willimni  Jolin  Lit: 
(Ixini  1810),  founder  of  the  Royal   ( )rthi>pfp<iic  Hospital,  who  1 
9f  clubfoot  by  Stromeyer  and   introduced  the  practice  of  ttootomjr 
Kugland  (Treatise  on  club-foot  and  analogous  diatortion<a,  1)$39) ;   tt 
Jackson,   and    the   eminent   (leorge    Cntchett   (1817'l882"h      T: 
was  distinguished  chiefly  as  an  ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  introdt^ 
practice  the  methods  of  iridodcsiS;  *  re-adjustmcnt**  in  Uie  opcmtion  for 


M 
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strabismus,    blepharotomy,    scoop-extraction    in    cataract,    abscission   of 
staphyloma  etc. 

King's  College  Hospital,  however,  united  in  its  Faculty  a  great  num- 
^yer  of  the  most  important  surgeons.  Here  Sir  William  Fergusson  (1808- 
1877),  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  displayed  his  activity.  Of  him  it 
-was  said  that  he  had  "the  eagle's  eye,  the  lion's  heart  and  the  lady's  hand". 
His  **S3*stera  of  practical  surgery'  appeared  in  1842.  With  Fergusson 
were  worthily  associated  John  Wood,  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  clinical 
«urgery,  whfch  he  now  holds  :  Sir  William  Bowman  (bom  1816),  Consult- 
ing Surgeon  and  Vice-President  of  the  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in 
Moorfields,  and  a  successful  cultivator  of  microscopic  anatomy  ;  Richard 
Partridge  (1805-1870),  an  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  Peter  Charles 
Price  (1832-1864),  a  distinguished  representative  of  conservative  surgery. 
For  a  time  Sir  Thomas  Watson  (1792-1882),  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  (1862-67)  and  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  was  attached 
to  this  school.  Its  present  professors  of  surgery  are  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Lister 
and  Mr.  Henry  Smith. 

Finally  we  mention  as  representatives  of  English  military  surgery  : 
Sir  G.  Logan,  Ph3'8ician  of  the  General  Staff;  Maclean,  Surgeon  General 
And  professor  of  military  surgery  in  the  school  at  Netley  ;  Edmund 
Alexander  Parkes  (1819-1876)  of  Warwick,  a  famous  writer  on  military 
iij'giene  (A  manual  of  practical  hygiene  etc.,  1864);  Joshua  Henry  Porter 
<died  in  Afghanistan  in  1880),  Deputy  Surgeon-General  ;  Thomas  Long- 
more  (bom  1816),  Surgeon  General  and  Honovarj'  Surgeon  to  the  Queen, 
professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Chatham, 
And  author  of  numerous  treatises  on  militar}-  surger}*  and  h3'giene ;  Mac 
Kinnon,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  and  teacher  of  operative  surgery  in 
l^etley  ;  Gordon  K.  Hardie,  who  enjoys  the  same  rank,  and  Surgeon- Major 
Becker  of  Aldershott.  —  We  must  also  mention  Sir  Charles  Locock  (1799- 
1875),  Physician- Accoucheur  to  the  Queen,  who  officiated  at  each  of  her 
nine  accouchements  and  received  in  1857  the  title  of  Baronet ;  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  (born  1820)  in  London,  the  eminent  specialist  in  the  snidery 
of  the  urinary  organs,  who  performed  lithotomy  upon  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.  (1873)  ;  Patrick  Heron  Watson,  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  of  the 
Queen  in  Scotland  ;  William  Donald  Napier,  who  improved  the  operation 
of  lithotomy  ;  Lund,  professor  in  Owen  s  College,  Manchester ;  William 
Coulson  (1802-1877),  an  eminent  specialist  in  lithotripsy  and  lithotomy  ; 
Alexander  Ogston  (born  1844),  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
T^ersity  of  Aberdeen  (operation  for  genu  valgum)  ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
(born  1827),  the  successor  of  Syme  in  Edinburgh  and  of  Fergusson  in 
London,  the  inventor  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  of  whom  we 
liave  already  spoken.  Prof  Annandale,  formerly  Syme's  assistant,  suc- 
ceeded Lister  in  Edinburgh. 
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Among  the 

e.  Americans, 

who,  like  their  Rnglish  kinsmen,  have  a  special  lalenl  tor  sui^rr,  awl  i^ 

whom  tnodorn  surgery  owt^H  the  great  and  eodtiring  acqut»illonA  of  aiMi- 
theiia,  the  system  of  tlistrilmtiiig  the  sick  ami  ihi*  use  uf  barmek  bcMpil 
ft8  well  us  the  firat  great  series*  oV  operations  upon  ihp  ca%itfcii  €>f  iJir 
(tb«!  13  nvarioiomies  of  MrDoweU),  so  characteristic  of  the  surgery 
IHh  century,  we  wiiy  mention  ; 

Joiiv  Collins  Waiirkn  (1778-1856), 
son  of  Jobn  Warren,  the  fir»t  professor  of  ftnatomy  and  gufpenr  in  ffarrvd 
who  #aH  for  muny  f^nm  Murjreon  to  the  Mn^snchn^etL^  G«?t»^ml  Ilo<«piul  and  fh«» 
eminent  operator  in  New  Kn>:liind.     He  performed  the  opcmtion  of  •tapjij 
in    1820,    wuij   the    first   ^utjieon    lo    ttdmiiMPf<'r  **t\u*T   f*»r   fh<»    |t»»rpf»##  M 
fttiw^thi'aift,  find  jirobabty  performed   the   f 
p^'ricardri.     H»»  was  the  founder  ( iH^Ni  of 
And  ihe  muhnr  ot'  a  treutist*  on  tumors 

WttKJiiT  Po^T  (170G-1828>, 
aa  eminent  surircon  of  New  Vork,  profi»*fior  of  anrgerj  and  9tik»«qoentIj  of  aiiatj*; 
in  Cohi mbia  Ciillcge,  who  pt-rformed  man/  creditable  operaltana. 

PriH.tp  SvKo  Phvsick  (17<iS-1^37)t 
ft  pupil  uf  Jiihn  Ihinter,  prof«96or  of  sarjrer.v  in  thn  Univertitjr  of  Ver^ 
1S05.  and  culled  hy  Gro*t»»  fhw  "  Fnlh«»r  <»f  American  Surgery/*  II**  Hi*-  *-,, 
abltf!it  phypicians  and  sariceons  of  Philad(*tphia  for  niaDi-  years,  but  W(k  no  «'>ri 
p»H**erve  his  fame*.  V\>  owe  lo  him  the  tonf«illo(ome  which  h»*ar«  \uh  nane,  an^  vMil 
ho  prc*ft«ntt»d  lo  the  pruffsaion  in  IS'iS,  and  we  have  already  rnfcrred  la  hii  •la^f 
nifot  of  animal  Iti^niureH  (IjiickskiuV     The  indefatij^able  and  v«r^iUile 

KATtlAN  SiHTH   (17M2--lH2y). 
a  proff^Mor  «n  Dartmouth,  Vale  and   Uowiain  CoUl!^{refi,  and  tti  HU  ila^  p«rf 
h«til  "all  rimnd"  medical  practitioner  of  New  Eni^land.     Ho  proli^liJjr  anr 
Brodte  in  th*»  p^erformance  of  trephinini^  for  the  rehf*f  of  ab(M:eMi  cif  tbe  t 
optraiton  which  Smich  earrioil  oiii  in  tho  latter  part  of  tht»  I^th  century. 

Khihaim  McPowkll  r  177:i-1830), 
of  IlrinvilJc,  ICentucky,  whom  tli»?  Ainericanii*  retrard  bj  lb«  Invrnior  of  orarUvti 
thoiii^h  hi»  claim  i*  not  justihud  bjr  hiAtorjr,  in  spit*-  <»f  t^'«'  ^"'  ^  'Amt  Ki. 
MLatue  as  the  Ifnit  uvarlotom'tt  In  1H7i« 

John  Syxh  Dorskv  (17^3-1818)  of  Phi 
a  n*phew  of  PhvsicK,  prof^*«j»or  of  anatomy  in  ihe  i  **f  P^nnMl^nml 

the  tirit  itirgeoti  in  the  0«  S.  ta  tin  tho  txtental  iliac  aricr^.     Dor*' 


1,  Notth«Aii  ,ly,    Cftrl 

howitvci,  io*^t  man 

manner,     lliis  lie  dhi  in  iJcctmiLicr,  Icrtn*,  mi  tho  peraonwf  . 
Ca^   wttsi  »iicce!t<^(tiil>   atid    the    patieul   d\mi    \ti    1H41,   al 
M«^f>owen  perfurmod  th«^  operation  UiUl^eu  Um«M  In  all,  an<l  tn  Q%0%i  oi  I 
the  curf»  was  cnmpleto. 

'*The  honor  of  havhiv;  bfseii  th**  first  tn  iietfotm  i 
iiiautver»  for  the  radkril  cure  of  ovtirinii  tutiuti^    la 
altluni)(h  a  f<;w  eai<tt*»of  iU?cldenlaU  ovai 
i^  atv>  not«  pni;c  1041.     Mcllnwt'irt  i..  . 
Knfnmitory  and  Anal>tic  Review'*  (or  April,  19 IT 
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Surgery",  Philadelphia,  1813,  was  the  second  surgical  text-book  published  in  thi? 
country,  and  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  merited  popularity.  Its  author  was  cut  off  afe 
the  early  age  of  '^o,  just  as  fame  was  opening  before  him.  The  American  surgeon 
whose  name  is  best  known  abroad,  however,  and  whose  reputation  is  no  less  e.xtensive- 
in  his  native  country,  was 

Valentine  Mott  (1785-1865)  of  New  York, 
a  native  of  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cooper,  Abernethy  and 
Bell,  and  yielded  to  none  of  his  teachers  in  the  boldness,  brilliancy  and  succe.«8  of 
his  operations.  Mott  was  professor  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1809-1820,  and  again  1830-1840;  in  Rutgers 
Medical  College  1826-1830,  and  in  the  New  York  University  Medical  College  1840- 
1860.  He  tied  for  the  first  time  the  arteria  innominata  in  1818,  an  operation  which 
was  repeated  in  1830  by  Dr.  Richard  Wilmot  Hall  of  Baltimore,  in  1859  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Cooper  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  18H4  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Smyth  of  New  Orleans.  The 
last  case  alone  was  successful  in  preserving  the  life  of  the  patient.  Gross  says 
of  Molt : 

**No  surgeon,  living  or  dead,  ever  tied  so  many  vessels,  or  so  successfully,  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism,  the  relief  of  injury,  or  the  arrest  of  morbid  growths.  The  cata- 
logue, inclusive  of  the  celebrated  case  of  the  innominate  artery,  comprises  eight 
examples  of  tiie  subclavian  artery,  fifty-one  of  the  primitive  carotid,  two  of  the 
external  carotid,  one  of  the  common  iliac,  six  of  the  external  iliac,  two  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  fifty-seven  of  the  femoral,  and  ten  of  the  popliteal;  in  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight." 

Benjamin  W.  Dudley  (1785-1870;, 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Abernethy,  Cline,  Larroy,  Dubois,  Boyer  etc.,  who 
founded  in  1^17  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Transylvania  at 
Lexin-iton,  Kentucky,  and  was  the  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy  in  this  institu- 
tion until  its  suspension  in  1859.  Dudley  was  to  the  United  Slates  we.«t  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  what  Molt  was  to  the  East — facile princeps.  He  was  a  par- 
ticularly successful  lilhotomist,  and  is  said  to  have  performed  this  operation  100 
times  in  succession  without  a  failure  or  a  death.  He  employed  the  lateral  operation 
exclusively,  and  was  fond  of  using  the  gorget.  Dudley  was  also  a  pronounced 
advocate  of  the  use  of  the  roller  bandage,  a  partiality  which  in  the  hands  of  his  less 
prudent  pupils  occasionally  led  to  disaster.  In  1828  ho  trephined  the  skull  for  the 
relief  of  epilepsy,  probably  the  first  operation  of  this  nature  performed  in  the 
United  States. 

George  McClellan  (1790-1847), 
a  bold   and    brilliant   operative   surgeon    and    popular   teacher,     who   founded    the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia   and  was  its  professor  of  surgery  from 
1825-18;{S.     His '*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  "  was  edited  by   his  son   Dr. 
John  H.  B.  McClellan. 

Reuben  Dimond  Mussey  (1780-l^GG). 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  l>^o8-52,  and  in  the  Miami  Medical 
College,  1852-60.     He  was  a  bold  and  successful  surgeon,  and  in   \K\1  removed  the 
entire  scapula  and  clavicle. 

Thomas  Dent  Mutter  (died  1850), 
professor  of  surgery  in    the   JeflTcrson    Modical    College   of  Philadelphia.'  who  left 
his  surgical  museum  to  the   College  of  Physicians   of   Philadelphia,  together  with 
$30,000  for  its  increase  and   the  endowment  of  the  "Mutter"   lectureship  in   that 
institution. 
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J.  Kkarkkv  Bodoers  (1793-1857), 
H  pupil  of  Wright  Post,  Sir  AsUey  Cooper,  Abernethy  ftnd  Sir  B«tij.  Bnidii, 
with  Dr  Edwnrd  Delafield,  of  the  New  York  Eye*  and  Ear  Infirmary  nnd  fn 
Ike  N- Y-  Hospit»L     In  1HM»  he  tied  the  left  subulafian  artery  betwtMfOlbfwi* 
an  operntion  i^'htch  rrndered  him  famous. 

John  Rue  a  Barton  (died  1871), 
ftn  export  lithfiromist.  best  kriowij,  however,  from  the  opemiion  devised  »- 
by  him  in  lS3o  for  the  relief  of  iingiilAr  anchylosis  of  the  knee,     He  wm  u 
to  aiijigeat  the  u^e  of  the  bran  dressing  in  the  management  of  compound  f( 
and  has  given  bta  uftme  to  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  x)f  tlie  radlni,  whil 
described. 

William  Gibson  (1784-1868), 
XL  pupil  of  Sir  Charles   Bell,  who  succeeded  Physick  in  tbe  cbair  of  sitntrT  **^ 
Univerinty  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818.  and  continued  lo  hold  tbla  posittou  uatH 
pelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  in  1854,     He  waa  the  first  surgi^on  tu  tie  llic  ci 
iliac  artery,  and  published  in  1824  *' The  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery**,  a 
which  survived  nine  editions. 

Alexander  Hododon  Stevens  (17S9'1869), 
^rofesjior  of  siir^ry  in  the  Collejze  of  Physieians  and  Sarg^eona  of  K^w  Yorit  tad 
eminent  clinical  teacher     He  iranalated  a  portion  of  Boyer's  surgery*  in  1^15, 
Coopers  *'  First  Lines  of  Surgery"  in  1822»  and  publiithed  several  4>ri|«inal  and 
able  memoirs.     Stevensj  was  >ilso  one  of  the  surgeon*  lo  ibe  New  York  Hixi^tal 

John  Watson  (1S07-18G2), 
1^  Dative  of  Londonderry,  bat  brought  up  from  childhood  in  New  York,  oeeof  ik 
surgeons  to  the  New  York  Ilospitnl  and  founder  In  ISHfi  of  an  iD6miar3r  Cor  cal 
ous  diseases,  known  aa  the  Broome  Street  School  of  Medicine,  in   wkieit  h9 
associated  with  Dr,  H.  D,  Bulk  ley.     Watson   wns  an  excellent  olttBuieal  i 
well  as  aiirgeoii,  and  on  his  death  left  to  the  New  York  Ho.^pital  a  vAlushbl« 
of  the   meiltciil   writings  uf  tht?  grent  phytiirtans  of  Antiquity  nnd  the  Middl*  il 
His*'  Medical  Profession  in  Ancient  tinges",  \t^^G,  is  a  charming  littli?  work  aa4 
us  to  regret  that  the  writer  was  unable  to  pursue  further  that  vein  of  activiiyj 
which  be  was  so  well  adapted  to  succeed.     Asa  surgeon  he  h  bem  known  aa  ll« 
in  this  country  to  perform  o'sophagotomy  for  the  relief  of  organic  strictufv  uf  tk 
a'sophagufi.     The  case  was  reported  in  1844. 

Amob  Twjtchell  (l7Sl-1850j,  of  Keene,  New  H&tD{>9hiro, 
one  of  the  ablest  surgeons  of  New  England,  who  in  1807  tteil  the  primititt  c^rotil 

auccessfully  in  a  eaae  of  secondary  haemorrhage, 

iMxi  CKnsBY  (1801-1873). 
professi>r  of  surgery  in  Dartmouth  College,  who  in  l^^f*  removed  tbe  •cittri 
eluding  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  for  an  osteo»arcomatoti»i  uimor 

GiRDON  Buck  (1807-1877)  of  Sew  York, 

surgeon  lo  the  New  York  FSo^pital  and  lo  St.  Luke's  and  \hv  \ 

in  New  York  (^ity,  whose  m4  thod  of  extension  by  menns  of  ^inp 

and  the  weight  and  pulley,  introduced  in  1861,  together  with  bia  aucccaa  tn  aiiii 

9urgerj\  have  rendered  his  name  famous. 

Samuel  D.  Oross  {180&-18B4), 

professor  af  fturgerj'  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  a  fnaiifiil 
able  surg«ou  and  popular  teacher,   best  known  for  Ins  grfai  '  Sji^tem  ol" 
wbtch  appeared  in  18j7  and  has  survived  six.  editions. 
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WiLLARD  Parker  (1800-1884), 
'Xsrofessor  of  surgery  iu  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  1839  to  1870, 
^orgeon  to  the  New  York  Hospital  etc.,  a  bold  and  independent  surgeon  and  popular 
%«acher,  who  revived  in  1867  the  method  of  incision  into  perityphlitic  abscesses 
originally  performed  in  1848  by  Mr.  Hancock  of  London,  and  in  1846  performed  for 
'^be  first  time  the  operation  of  perineal  cystotomy  for  the  relief  of  chronic  cystitis 
depending  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland.  He  was  also  the  first  surgeon  in 
^America  to  ligate  the  common  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  after  ligation  of  the 
■ttbclavian,  in  order  to  prevent  haemorrhage  from  the  anastomosing  vessels. 

James  Rushmore  Wood  (1816-1882), 
"who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Isaac  E.  Taylor  and  several  other  prominent  physicians 
of  ^ew  York,  founded  in  1861  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  that  city, 
mnd  occupied  the  chair  of  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology  in  that  insti- 
tution until  1868.  He  performed  most  of  the  major  operations  of  surgery,  and  partic- 
ularly prided  himself  upon  the  removal  of  the  entire  lower  jaw  for  phosphor-necrosis 
in  18dfi.     In  this  case  the  jaw  was  reproduced  from  the  periosteum. 

Joseph  Pancoast  (1805-1882), 
who  succeeded  McClellan  in  the  professorship  of  surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  in  1838,  and  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  same  institution 
1841-1874,  an  eminent  surgeon  who  happily  combined  prudent  caution  with  boldness 
and  skill  in  operation.  His  well-known  "  Treatise  on  Operative  Surgery "  wag 
published  in  1844  and  ran  through  several  editions. 

Frank  Hastings -Hamilton  (1813-1886), 
professor  of  surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  1862-1875, 
beat  known  as  one  of  the  surgical  attendants  of  the  late  President  Gai  field  and  author 
of  a  treatise  "On  Fractures  and  Dislocations",  1859,  which  ran  through  several 
editions  and  has  been  translated  into  various  languages.  His  early  practice  of  skin- 
grafting  has  been  already  noticed. 

John  Murray  Carnochan  (1817-1887), 
a  pupil  of  Valentine  Mott,  and  for  many  years  professor  of  surgery  in  the  New  York 
Medical  College  which  became  extinct  in  18G4.  Among  the  original  operations  of 
Dr.  Carnochan  his  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery  for  the  relief  of  elephantiasis  of  the 
lower  extremity  (1851),  and  his  exsection  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  beyond  the 
ganglion  of  Meckel  (1856),  have  contributed  most  to  render  his  name  famous.  He 
alsoexsected  the  entire  ulna  in  1853,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Butt  of  Virginia  having  exsected 
the  lower  two  thirds  of  that  bone  in  1825.  Carnochan  wrote  an  able  memoir  on  con- 
genital dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  in  1850,  and  was  the  author  of  other  valuable 
works  on  operative  surgery. 

Henry  Berton  Sands  (1830-1888), 
professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and 
Surgeon  to  the  New  York  and  Roosevelt  Hospitals,  whose  celerity  of  thought,  expres- 
sion and  action  was  only  equalled  by  his  accuracy  and  precision.  As  an  operator 
Dr.  Sands  was  distinguished  by  the  conservative  boldness  and  skill  of  a  great  prac- 
titioner, and  by  a  conscientiousness  which  led  him  to  avoid  all  operative  measures  of 
doubtful  advantage.  Unfortunately  for  the  profession  his  busy  life  and  untimely  death 
deprived  him  of  all  opportunity  for  communicating  the  results  of  his  rich  experience 
to  his  colleagues,  though  a  few  able  monographs  attest  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
and  the  facility  and  accuracy  of  his  pen. 

Samuel  W.  Gross  (1837-1889), 
professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
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CoUojie,  PbnadelpKin,  ft  worthy  son  ofSnmuel  D.  GroBs,  the  emioent  »tu|^oa  j 
mentioned.     Dr.  Gross  was  a  learned,  bold,  nod  jet  CArefuI  stu^^oii*  ttotl  an  tli 
Aiid  eftriif^&t  i^tftcher.     He  Imd  mnde  a  ap^ciril  shindy  ttl  tumor?     *  '^ 
'*  Trettlisc  uo  Tumors  of  the  Manniiiiry  GlHnd'*,   IHHO,   I*  |»r 
work. 

J.  MA803f  Warre5  (1811-1807)  of  Boston, 
the  ton  of  Johti  Collins  Warrf^n  nnd  liimsi'lf  an  eminent  surgeon; 

Al^kh  v.  PortT  (180*3-1886), 
n  wfll  known  and  hijslilj  e8te<>tw»>d  suriieon  of  New  York, 

Amonjc  our  numrrou^  irxceHcnt  surtrcons  of  more  or  U**^  i 
mwiuitiij  (l«or>se  Ha\ward  ( lTtM-li^(Kl}  of  Bosiun  ;  Richard  S    : 
NrwYork:   VViirr(!n  Stone   (l80H^l!*72f   of  New  Ortenns:  Nnthnn   H, 
H<i7)  of  Baltimore,  inventor  of  the  well-known  *'  Anterior  sjilini  "  for  ft 
leg  and  tlti^h ;  Josinh  C.  Noli  (1B04-1H73)  of  Mobile,  who  exsected  tbt!  ( 
relief  of  coccyodyniA  as  earlr  na  If?ll2;  Joseph  11  artt^home  |1 779^1  ^tiU. 
Hnrner  (171«.V18*>:^1  of  PhiUdelphin ;  Hurnce  A.  Acklejr,  of  CleveUnci  Ohio,  vlt  •  | 
8nid  li>  have  removed  the  entire  lower  jaw  in   l^iiO  for  the  f    '  '    •leui« 

Paul  F.  Kve  (lK01i-lH77)  of  Na»hvilltj,  Tenn.,  a  t^Uilftil  litboUun  nrmJ  * 

and  n  popular  te«ch'»r,  whose  **  Ccjllrction  of  ronmrknblc  ca»e&  iu 
well  known;  John  1    IIod^H^u  i  l*^2r.-lHKi)  of  St,   Lowij*,   Ernkine  M 
of  NVw  York:  Geori^e  Alex,  Oils  UeHO-^lR^l),  Surgeon  ond  Brevci  Lu 
A.t  a  pupil  of  Mul^atj;ne.  Civialtj,   Netaton  ¥\c,,  and  ibe  ladM^ntt^d  tkxm 
finished  ''Suiffical  Utrtory  of  ibe  War'\    1870;  Knwt  KravkowiKer  •: 
native  of  Spiml  in  AuAtria,  bul  an  eminent  prat'lilioner  in  Kew  York,    ui 
Vnn   Buren  asilUl88:i),  Jarnea  L,   Little  (lH3«-1^8o|,  both  of  Kew  Yorki 
C.   Uuteiiinson  llH27-lH«7|  of  Brooklyn;   Hwi^Hrd  A.  Pottf-r  (iHlfl 
N.  Y..  Jaciib  Randolph   (179H-1848)   of  Philadelphia,   who  in    t^ 
practice  of  LJi hi iinty  into  the  Uniteil  Staien  ;  Eli  Gcddiuiih  1 17' 
S.  C. .  Danifl   Brainard    (KSl'i-lcHti)   of  Cbieago,  invi?utor  n:  i 

cutaneous  p^^rtoraiiMn  nC  the  bonea  in  ancbyloi»i»  i*tc,  (1K>4),  Uoratiti  O.  <!•■ 
(r92'1856?>  of  Baltimore;  George  C.  BJackman  (l^I^-I^Tl)  of  Cindttii 
March  ft7<)5-186iO  i»f  Albatiy  ;  llneb  HolmpD  McGiiire  (m)]-lR7d)  of  Vti^ 
Georcc  W.  Norris  U80a-1875)  of  Pbiladc.lphia. 

Anions  iUe  ruore  emint-nt  living  memViirs  of  Mie  nietiieal  prr^fpn 
the  CnitoLl  States,  wlio  devoU?   the  most  of  tlicir  attention  t4i 
will  be  sufficient   to  mention  :    Henry  J.  Bigelow  of  BoaUiii,  ^.i 
surgery  in  Harvard  Universit}*  for  thirty-three  years  <re«igbpd  in  IJ 
wbo  perforinftl  in  1M52  the  tirst  fxei&ion  of  the  bip-jnint 
iiiveulod  (1878)  the  inethod  of  "Lithutrity  by  a  ,SingU»  Oji.  ., 
Colliiii§  Warren,  also  of  Boston  ;    Thomas  M.  Murkix;,  |>rcirei6sar  of 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surge»ons,  New  York  ,   ^ 
j>rofes5or  of  clinical  surgery  in  the   University  «>f  the  City  ti 

Lewia  A.  Sajre,  Prof,  of  orthopaedic  and  clinical  soiigerj-  iD  BeUtfvofi 
Mt?d  Coll.,  N.  Y.;  Alexander   B.  Molt,  son  of  the  famous  V  ■: 
Pixrf.  of  cliuieal  und    operative   surgery    in    Bellevue    H*  ^ 
Coiiegtt ;  Robert  F.  Weir,  surgeon  to  the  New  York  mod   BdltfTni* 


I.  Prof.  S,  I>.  Gro«3,  wnliiiy  Iti  l«7a»  saya  *'  It  ta  safe  lo  altUm  Uiat  thirni  !• 
medical  man  on  this  cotitluent  who  devoirs  hlmaelt  exciiialfiil;  to  Ui«  pm 
surgery.'*    \\l,) 
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lis ;  J.  WiJliston  Wright,  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
Qt  of  the  Universit}'  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Lewis  A.  Stimson, 
)f.  of  clinical  surgery  in  the  same  institution  ;  John  A.  Wyeth  ;  Arpad 
Gerster ;  Frederick  Lange  ;  George  A.  Peters  ;  William  Detraold, 
leritus  Prof,  of  Clinical  and  Military  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Phvs. 
I  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  the  introducer  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy 
o  the  United  States  ;  J.  W.  S.  Gouley,  William  T.  Bull,  Fred.  S.  Dennis, 
as.  McBurney,  Chas.  K.  Briddon,  Benjamin  Howard,  Joseph  W.  Howe, 
of  New  York ;  Charles  B.  Nancrede,  senior  surgeon  to  the  Episcopal 
lepital  etc.,  Philadelphia  ;  W.  H.  Pancoast,  l^rof.  of  Anatomy,  Jefferson 
jd.  Coll.,  Philadelphia  ;  J.  Ewing  Clears,  Lecturer  on  Gynaecology  in 
i  same  institution  ;  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Prof  of  Surgery  in  the  I'niversity 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  ;  John  Ashurst  Jr.,  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  :  W.  W.  Keen,  l^rof  of  Surgery  in  the 
Oman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia  ;.  John  H.  Packard,  Surgeon  to  the 
liscopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia ;  Henry  H.  Smith,  Emeritus  Prof,  of 
rgerj-  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  John  H.  Brinton,  Prof,  of 
iDical  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia  ;  Thos.  G. 
}rton,  H.  Lenox  Hodge  and  Addinell  llewson,  all  of  Philadelphia ; 
ilius  F.  Minor  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Christopher  Johnson  and  L.  McLane 
flan}-  of  Baltimore;  Moses  Gunn  and  C.  T.  Parkes  of  Chicago  ;  Nicholas 
nn  of  Milwaukee,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
d  inventor  of  the  recent  method  of  rectal  insu Illation  of  hydrogen  gas 
the  diagnosis  of  gastro-intestinal  injuries  :  C.  II.  3Iastin  of  Mobile  • 
inter  McGuire  of  Bichmond  (tied  the  abdominal  aorta  in  181)8);  Joseph 
nsohoff.  P.  S.  Connor  and  T.  A.  Beamy  of  Cincinnati  ;  Gustave  C.  E. 
fberof  Cleveland;  E.  M.  Moore  of  Bochester,  N.  Y.;  B.  A.  Kinloch 
Charleston,  S.  C;  Duncan  Eve,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  T.  G.  Bichardson  of 
w  Orleans;  Frederick  Hyde  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  numerous  others. 

The    histor}'  of   the    introduction    of   surgical    anjesthesia   has    been 

mdy  given  on  a  preceding  page,  and  the  honor  of  this  beneficent  system 

jT  assigned  to  its  American  authors. 

The   credit  of  the  employment   of  collodion  as  a   means  of  uniting 

inds  has  also  been  accorded  to  John  Parker  Maynard,  a  medical  student 

toston  in  1848.     His  example  was  soon  followed  by  Dr.  Whitney  of  the 

e  city,  and  then  in  Europe  l)y  Simi)son  and  Malgaigne. 

That   the   admirable   barrack   and   distribution   systems,   as   well   as 

lerous  improvements  in  the  transportation  of  the  wounded,  are  due 

cially  to  American  physicians  is  well  known.     Thomas  W.  Evans,  an 

irican  dentist  residing  in  Paris,  i)articularly  distinguished  himself  as  a 

sr  on  these  subjects.     (La  commission  sanitaire  des  Etats-Unis,  son 

ne,  son  organisation  etc.,  Paris  is(»r> :  History  of  the  American  ambu- 

J  established  in  Paris  during  the  siege  of  1870-71,  London,  1873,  etc.) 

Recently  J.  Marion  Sims  (1813-1883)  of  New  York  (where  he  estab- 

d  in  1855  the  Woman's   Hospital)  has  again  demonstrated  the  fact 
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that   Aniericoji   surjieoDs  possess  in   an  emiuent  degree    the  cpitUtia^ 
inventiveness  and  operative  dexterity. 

As  German  ophthalmology  has  found  its  representatives  in  Li 
iu  London  and  George  Frick  in  Baltimore,  so  also  now   it  is  re] 
in  the  United  States  by  Hermann  Knapp  in  New  York  and  George  ik«lii| 
in  Baltimore, 

The  surgery  of 

t  The  Germans, 

which,  until  the  second  third  of  the  present  eenturj*.  was  largely  tribaUrr 
and  subordinate  to  foreign  surgery^  particularly  that  of  France^  aftff  ^^  • 
time  developed  rapidly  and  vigorously,  so  that,  indeed,  even  the  i 
of  late  acknowledge  its  superiorit}-.  This  rapid  developmenl  was  labidBi 
due  to  the  etlbrts  of  Kern,  Graefe,  who  was  the  first  to  estabtlsli « 
gical  diiiic  in  Berlin  with  ten  beds,  Die^enbach^  who  demooslmted 
German  surgeons  were  able  to  rival  the  French  in  operative  s2dD 
boldness  (Bergmaon)  as  well  as  in  elegance  of  writing.  Stroiweyer^ 
Langeobeck  and  Esmarch.  Kcni  l)ecaine  eminent  for  bia  sitoptifii 
and  improvement  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  ;  (Jraefe  for  hi*  rt»viv 
plastic  operations :  Dietfenbach^  for  all  his  enthusiastic  work  axul 
genius.  The  most  important  service  of  Stromeyer  consists  in  his 
eion  of  tenotomy  to  new  departments,  while  with  Langenbeek  luid  E«i 
he  embraced  a  consi.'rvative  teiidenrv^  and  thus  opemul  new  fiatbft  e\'\ 
military  surgery,  by  introducing  into  the  surgi(»al  practice  of  iht  battle 
field  the  system  of  resections  before  practised,  especially  in  hospttab,  t; 
Texior  and  Jliger.  Esmatx;b  too,  by  his  introduction  uf  ad  urUfidd 
ana?mia.  has  perfected  a  system  both  surgical  and  humane,  tlic  tmportamr 
of  which  will  probably  not  be  fully  appreciated  until  a  future  period.  Bjr 
this  system  he  has  levelled  the  road  for  physicians  in  geiirml.  enafiliiif 
tljem,  and  showing  them  the  way  to  operate  well,  by  tea»  »  w 

the  more  easily  to  carry  on  the  * 'bloody  struggle  for  life   ■.     > 

Dieffenboch  calls  operative  sorgery,  before  which  the  majority  of  t!b^ 
rec<»il  ;  "for  it  is  less  the  dread  of  cutting  !lmn  of  its  results,  the  bleedyqp'' 
which  appatts  them^  ^^and  he  who  feels  himself  miistnr  of  the  lifl^moniuvi 
will  manage  the  knife  with  unshaken  Iiand.'*  As  the  result  of  tlie  mlvaacea 
mentioned,  an  operative  heroism  in  cutting  has  arisen,  a  heroistn  wbirli  o» 
longer  pays  sufficient  regani  to  indications.  pn»gnosis  etc,  atKl  eodtaw^i 
to  shine  simply  by  manual  dexterity, 

One  of  the  chief  departments  of  Gennan  surgeons  is  geoenU 
and  the  most  important  representative  of  this  branch  amonig  the 
waa  the  prematurely  deceased  0.  Weber  (1 8*27-1 8H7),  professor  fti  HeWel- 
berg,  who  fell  a  victim  to  diphtheritic   Infection  contraeti*d  by  atlcking  Uk 
laryux  of  a  patient  upoji  whom  he  had  {performed  tracbrotomy. 

A  great  ami  extensive  influence  upon  the  counw*  of  aurji^ry 
ao(|uired  at  the. beginning  of  the  pn'si-nt  ii-ntury  by  the  famous  pro! 
of  surgery  in  Vienna, 


«   tj^i.t-i~ 
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ViNCENZ  VON  Kern  (1769-1829)  of  Oraz.  This  was  the  result  aa 
well  of  his  eminent  position  in  the  grandest  university  of  the  day  (which 
permitted  and  compelled  him  to  educate  many  pupils),  as  of  the  spirit  of 
his  teachings,  in  which,  following  the  traditions  of  the  old  Vienna  school 
and  particularly  the  doctrines  of  Stoll,  he  laid  great  weight  on  good 
observation  and  simple  rational  operative  treatment,  as  well  as  medical 
management  and  after-treatment.  Still  more,  he  plainly  declared  the  • 
indivisibility  of  surgery  and  medicine.  The  after-treatment  of  wounds  he 
simplified  almost  too  much,  contenting  himself  with  merely  dressing  them 
with  moist  cloths. 

Kern,  like  all  surgeons  who  sprung  from  the  18th  century,  had  pursued  a  surgical 
career  from  the  ranks  upward.  In  his  travels,  which  in  themselves  formed  undoubt- 
edly an  excellent  means  of  education,  he  had  visited  many  places,  and  had  been  in 
Salzburg,  Trieste  and  Venice,  and  finally  came  to  Vienna.  From  this  city  he  went 
as  ordinary  physician  to  Hildburghausen,  having  obtained  this  position  through  the 
aid  of  Leber,  an  influential  teacher  of  surgery  who  has  been  already  mentioned. 
After  the  decease  of  his  sovereign  and  patron,  Kern  visited  ^France  and  Italy,  and 
then  studied  medicine  under  Stoll,  taking  the  degree  of  the  doctorate.  In  1797  he 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  Laibach,  and  in  1805  became  professor  of  practical 
surgery  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  With  the  assistance  of  Ad.  von  Stiffl  (1760- 
1836),  the  influential  physician-in-ordinary,  Protomedicus  and  Director  of  Instruc- 
tion, Kern  founded  an  institution  for  the  education  of  operative  surgeons,  in  which 
the  latter  were  required  to  practise  operations  upon  the  cadaver,  using  even  the  very 
table  employed  in  operations  upon  the  living  patients.  This  practice  was  continued 
down  to  1867,  when  Billroth  put  an  end  to  it.  In  1824  Kern  resigned  his  position. 
His  principal  works  were  entitled:  *' Die  Leistungen  der  chirurgischen  Clinik  der 
hohen  Schule  zu  Wien  von  1805-1824*',  Vienna,  1828;  **Annalen  der  chirurgischen 
Clinik  zu  Wien  ",  1807 ;  "Anwendung  des  Gliiheisens  " ;  "  Beobachtungen  und  Bemer- 
kangen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  praktischen  Chirurgie",  1828;  *'Abhandlung  uber  die 
Verletzungen  am  Kopfe  und  die  Durchbohrung  der  Hirnsehale",  1829;  "Avis  aux 
cbirurgiens"  etc.,  1809.  In  this  latter  work  Kern  recommends  the  open  treatment 
of  operative  wounds,  dressing  them  with  simple  cold  compresses  and,  after  the  occur- 
rence of  union,  with  merely  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  If  suppuration  set  in 
dressings  of  luke-warm  water  were  to  be  employed.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding 
abuse  of  salves  and  charpie  which  originated  in  the  days  of  itinerant  and  empiric 
surgical  practitioners,  these  principles  were  a  decided  reform.  Kern  regarded  the 
access  of  air  as  wholesome,  while  according  to  Lister  it  is  to  be  shunned  like  the 
plague. 

A  contempoi'ary  of  Kern  and  a  teacher  at  the  Josephinum  was 
Chr.  B.  Zano,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  good  operator.     His 
principal  work  was  entitled  "Darstellung  blutiger  heilkiinstlerischer  Opera- 
tionen",  1818-1824.     Kern's  successor  in  the  University  was 

Joseph,  Baron  von  Wattmann  (1789-1866),  a  professor  in  Laibach, 
Innsbruck  and  after  1824  in  Vienna,  where  he  also  held  the  position  of 
surgeon-in-ordinary. 

Von  Wattmann  was  particularly  famous  as  an  operator,  and  acquired  great  favor 

and  high  esteem.     He  wrote  among  other  works:  "  Ueber  die  Vorlagerungen  in  der 

Leistengegend",  1815;    "  Versuche  zur  Heilung  des  Noli  me  tungere";  "  Sicheres 

Heilverfahren  bei  dem  schnelleintretenden  Lufteintritf  in  die  Vene  und  dessen  gerichts- 

67 
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imliche  Wichtiglceit".  IM.I;    *' Hand  bach  der  Chirorgie   .   new  ^iimu    3 
He  fttflo  constructed  m  skeleton  with  jointu  nnited  elasticallj  so  as  to  ml 
demonfttrmlioa  of  luiftUons,  and  imrented  methods  for  the  treatmeat  of  eoai 
of  the  urethra  after  ampntation  of  the  penis,  for  restoration  of  tb«  iM>se«  i 
tome  etc. 

Zang's  chair  in  the  Josephinam  was  taken  after  his  death  bj 

Michael  1Iag£r  (1795--1857)  of  TraDsjlvania, 

professor  of  surj?ery  and  a  teacher  in  the  Inettiuie  far  operative  - 

works  were:  **  Die  chirurjjiBchen  Operationeo  ",  18Hl»  "  l>ie  ;.  zn 

tionen,  Exarticaladonen   iind  Trepanauonen»  die  Xerrenkrankhetten  iied  di*  ia 
wUcfase  am  menschlicben  Korper'*,  1H49,  etc. 

A  pupil  and  assistant  of  Kern  was  the  Prague  surgeon 
loNAZ  Fritz  (died  1843)  a  Croat, 
whose  last  assistant  and  successor 

Franz,  Barok  von  Pitha  (1810-1875),  of  Rakom  in  BoberaiA. 
A  pupil  of  Frit2,  Krorohhohz,  J.  G.  Iltr  and  Junfrmaon,  mM  from  \B&7  until  tia  ek 
in  ]B73  a  professor  in  the  Jos^pbinQm  at  Vienna.     On  Dec.  29.  1875,  aJler  aji  j 
of  two  years,  be  succumbed  to  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  Huncowtky. 
ts  well-known  from  bis  participatioti  in  the  editorsbip  of  the  g^reat  "Ml 
Virchow   and   Pitha-Billrolh,   to  the  former  of  which  be   supplie-d  the 
"  Krankheiten  der  mannlicben  GeschlechtsorjEane'*,  and  to  the  latter  tliat 
Krankbeiten  der  oberen  und  unteren  £xtremttuten'\     ]n  1&51>  and  a^io  (a  U 
the  wish  of  tbe  Emperor,  he  officiated  at  headquarters  as  chief  of  the  field  »• 
service,  and  rendered  himself  chiefly  useful  in  the  development  of  miUUfy  hy| 
in  Austria,  dotng  away  with  the  lower  surgeons  of  tbe  time  of  the  TbercsiatittJiL 

Although  Pitba's  activity  was  contemporary  with  tbe  New  Vienna  SeWol^  i 
proper  sorpcal  representaiix'e  of  tbe  latter,  however,  was 

Franz  Schith  (1S05-1SC5),  of  Scheibbs  in  Austria* 
The  assistant  and  successor  of  Wattmann,  professor  in  SaUbiui^  ^M(i, 
Primararatt  in  Vienna  (1837^,  in  1841  extraordinary,  and  in  \^2  ordiaai^  jnofiaw 
of  surgery  and  state-counsellor,  Scbnh  introduced  ibe  microscope  and  tbe  tgn4wty 
to  pathological  anatomy  into  surgery,  and  wa*  also  an  eminent  opc^raior.  Btsidci 
minor  writings  in  tbe  journals,  his  chief  works  were  enhiled  :  "  Die  £rketiaiiiiis  ^ 
Pseudoplasmen',  1851;  '*Pathologie  und  Tberapie  der  PseydoplaiiBcft *'.  M^i 
''Ueber  Gesicbtsneuralgia  und  Nervenresektionen  ". 

Jos.  Dittel  and  Fried,  Wilhelm  Loricser  should  also  b«  iii«tition«d  as  Gunm 
flOTgeons  of  tbe  Vienna  school. 

If  tbe  reputaliou  of  having  introduced  into  German  surgery  the  jo«isg«r 
€>f  pathological  annlomy  belongs  to  Schub,  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to 

Conrad  Joiiann  Martin  Lanoenbeck    17715-1851),  of  Homtbur^l 
Hanover, 

as  the  founder  of  German  surgical    or  topoeruptncni    {irunoiuv.      > 
Surgeon*General  of  tbe  Hanoverian  arm>,  Medical  Counsellor,  am: 
lor  of  auatuiuy  and  surgery  in  fjoitiugen,  where  be  founded  tbe  ar 
'(Id^^O;,  and  ihe  surgical  and  ophthalmic  clinic  of  tbiA  univi>rAiiy 
guisbed  for  bts  indefatigable  industry,  and  was  widely  known  as  a  b:  «.T«tdr, 

particularly  as  a  rapid  operator  —  be  is  said  to  have  perfonncd  ad 
the  ahoulder  while  a  colleague  who  frnn  present  turneii  aJt^uitd  to  lake  A  j 
■nuff.     In  tbe  determination  of  the  indications  Langenbeck  etgoyed  hm  tt^ 
fact  to  which  bis  frequent  practice  upon  tbe  battlefield  may  ptfthapi  ftirmak  ibcfoletiSA 
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He  faTored  the  open  treatment  of  wounds,  avoiding  all  sutures.  He  cultivated  oph- 
AmlBM)lo|sj,  like  all  the  earlier  surgeons,  as  a  part  of  surgery,  and  we  owe  to  him  the 
operation  oi  iridokleisis,  i.  e.  the  healing  of  a  part  'of  the  iris  in  the  corneal  wound, 
for  the  sake  of  filming  an  artificial  pupil  (1817).  As  a  writer  too  Langenbeck  was 
very  active.  His  c^M  works  were  entitled :  "  Einfache  und  sichere  Methode  dee 
Steinschnitts  ",  1802 ;  ''Haadbuch  der  Anatomic",  1806 ;  '^Erfordernisse  zur  Bildung 
des  Wundarztes",  1805;  "Abbandiung  iiber  Leisten-  und  Schenkelbrucbe '' ;  "Noso- 
logic und  tberapie  der  chirurgischea  Krankheiten  "^  5  vols.,  1822-1834;  "  Icones 
anatomies",  1836;  '*  Langenbeck' s  Bibfiolhek  fiir  Cbirurgie  und  Ophthalmologic" 
and  *•  Neue  Bibliothek"  etc.,  etc.  —  His  son  Max  (1818-1877)  too,  a  physician  in 
Hanover,  published  some  works  on  surgery  and  ophthalmology,  and  in  1849  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  crystalline  lens  changes  its  form  in  the  process  of 
accommodation.  Among  Langenbeck's  pupils  Billroth  mentions  the  recently 
deceased  Swiss  physicians  Locher-Zwingli  in  Zurich  and  Mieg  in  Basel.  —  Langen- 
beck's brother,  Rudolph  Adolph  Langenbeck,  counsellor  and  director  of  the  hospital 
in  Riga,  is  the  uncle  of  the  Berlin  surgeon. — G.  F.  Langenbeck,  court-physician  and 
Physicus  in  Bremervoerde,  wrote  on  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Georg  Friedrich  Holscher  (1792-1852)  of  Minden 
was  an  important  teacher  of  surgery  and  ophthalmology  in  the  school  of  surgery  in 
Hanover,  an  industrious  writer  and  the  editor  of  an  influential  journal  (hannoverische 
Annalen).  Having  received  a  finished  education  in  England  —  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  —  he  translated  in  1821  Brodie's  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  joints,  and 
subsequently  published  a  number  of  journalistic  articles. — In  1830  he  was  appointed 
surgeon-in-ordinary. — A  colleague  of  Holscher's  in  the  same  institution  was  the 
eminent  clinician,  pathological  and  surgical  anatomist,  physiologist  and  physical 
diagnostician 

G.  Wedemeyer  (1792-1829), 
Staff-physician  and   Court-surgeon,  and  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled   ''  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  den  Kreislauf  des  Bluts  und  insbesondere  tiber  die  Bewegung  des- 
selben  in  den  Arterien  und  Capillargefassen  ",  1828. 

Georg  Spangenbero  (1780-1849), 
a  teacher  in  the  school  of  surgery  in  Hanover,  Staff-surgeon,  translated  Guthrie's 
work  on  gun-shot  wounds. — Among  the  universities  of  northern  Germany  the  young 
university  of  -Berlin  attained  almost  at  once  a  great  reputation   as  a  school   for 
surgeons.     This  was  chiefly  due  to 

JoH.  Nepomuk  Rust  (1775-1840)  of  the  castle  J6hannisberg  near 
Jauernick, 

a  surgeon  descended  from  the  old  Austrian  school,  who  was  general  physician  to  a 
division  in  the  Prussian  army  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
campaign  a  professor  in  Berlin. — Rust  was  particularly  eminent  as  a  clinical  teacher, 
in  which  capacity  he  followed  the  Socratic  method.  As  a  skilful  operator  he  was 
less  famous.  His  literary  reputation  is  found  edchiefly  upon  bis  works  on  ulcers  and 
diseases  of  the  joints  (Helkologie,  2  vols.,  1811  and  1844;  Artbrokakologie ;  Theoret. 
praktisches  Handbuch  der  Cbirurgie,  mit  Einschluss  der  syphilitischen  und  Augen- 
krankheiten;  in  alphabetischer  Ordnung,  18  vols,  1830-36;  Aufsiitze  und  Abhand- 
langen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Medicin,  Cbirurgie  und  Staatsarzneikunde  etc.,  3  vols, 
1834-1840)  and  the  "  Magazin  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde"  (1816-1846),  which  he 
founded.  Rust  was  the  inventor  of  many  instruments,  a  partisan  of  the  actual 
cautery  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  joints,  mercurial  inunction  in  syphilis  and 
moist  dressings  for  wounds.     He  was  likewise  the  reformer  of  medical  affairs  in 
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Prussia,  and.  aiDong  otber  improvements,  introduced  tbe  division  of  PruAsUfi  lui 
into  those  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

A  still  more  capable  teacher,  and  a  suri^eoii  of  great  eniinence  ss  mti  0( 
independence,   an  ophthalmologist  and  an  operative  oculist  —  he  used  both 
with  equal  dexterity  —  was  tbe  inpenioas 

Carl  Ferdinand  yon  Graefe  (1787-1840)  of  Warsaw, 
first  a  practising  physician  and  then,  nt  the  age  of  24  jears,  a  profettaor  in 
DnriniS  the  war  for  independence  he  was  appointed  "Generalarzt",  but  after  the 
of  the  war  he  resumed  his  position  as  a  teacher  and  became  very  inthii-utial  m 
development  of  German  suriiery,  particolarlj-  operative  surgerT,  und  an  extrri 
popular  practitioner.  His  extraordinary  zeal  and  eminent  gift^  aa  a  teachrr 
brilliantlj  shown  bj  the  fact  that  be  had  his  pupils  operate  Themhvlves;  in  his  prni-i 
as  was  subsequentlj  done  by  Stromeyer.  Von  Graefe  cultivated  plastic  soi 
particularly  blr^pharoplasty^  staphyloplasty,  rhinoplasty  etc.,  but  Alao  drvot^ 
tion  to  the  diseases  of  the  vessels  I  Aoi^ieetasie,  ein  Beitrtif^  zur  Cur  und  Erkrnai 
der  Genissaasdehnung,  1808)  and  ophthalmotoizy  (Behandlunfi  der  agrpt^i 
An^enentziinduni^),  thoui^h  in  the  latter  branch  he  has  b«en  far  surpaji*^  bj 
distinguished  son.  He  also  invented  numerous  methods  of  operfilion  iin( 
dttctylomyleoeis,  i.  e.  amputation  with  the  chisel,  which  ha<l  bee*n  prac| 
Scultetus)  and  instruments*  By  his  work  entitled  '*Rhint)pIft,*tik.  oder  dit?  Ki 
Verlnst  der  Nase  orgnnisch  zu  ersetzen*',  IHU;  "  Nornien  fur  die  Abto^anic 
Gliedma5sen'\  1812,  he  inaugurated  the  plastic  surgery  of  our  century. — Gra«f*M 
rery  suddenly  of  typhus  (according  to  others  he  suffered  a  ''tragic**  fate)  mh\W  ootli 
road  home  from  Hanover,  whither  be  hnd  been  called  to  an  operatintt  upt^n  the  rjw 
of  tbe  then  Crown  Prince,  subsequently  King  George  V.  The  operation  wom  nett* 
fiitated  by  a  iympathetic  ophthalmia,  wan  performed  by  Jaeger,  and  iraa  oaniccrM^ 
ful  in  its  results. 

L.  J,  von   Bierkowski,  subsequently  professor  of  surgery  in   Kasaii 
cription  of  ihe  teachings  and  melhnds  of  the  two  famous  Berlin  surg»' 
miache'chinirgifiche   Abbildnngen,   nebst  DDrf?tclJung  und   Beschreihu&g  tier  thiW 
gtschen  Operalionen  von  Von  Graefts  Kluge  und  Rust.  lfc<2T,| 

A  colleague  of  the  two  eminent  surgeous  Just  meutiooiKl  W4S 

J,  C.  JOnoken  (1793-1875), 
professor  and  medical  Privy  Counsellor  in  Berlin,  who  was  eBperiallj  fkinoot  mm 
oculist.      He  retired   in   1S*»H  after  teaching  for  60  years.      His  chief  worki  »tw 
entitled:    *'Die  I^ehre  von  den  Augenkranklieiten",  often  republished;    Aagrnl^mAJt' 
beiten  in  der  belgischen  Armee*';  **  Die  Anwendnng  des  Chloroforme*'^,  ete.,flc 

Ernst  Blasris  (1802-1875)  of  Berlin, 
Also  recently  deceased,  studied  under  Jiingken  and  became  a  proft-Mor  iii  UaSk. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  ihe  Priedrlch-Wilhetminstitut,  graduated  in  lH2li  and  for  tW  pait 
four  years  served  as  an  army-surgeon.  In  1831^  he  was  appointed  profr^aor  iJt  liatW 
in  the  place  of  Wutzer.  In  ll'^Gi  he  resigned  his  position, —  Blasioa  waa  a  fa»M* 
teacher  and  operator,  in  the  latter  capacity  well-knpwn  for  his  «llipticmt  nttki^  vf 
amputHlion  and  hiK  refracture  of  badly  united  hones  by  means  of  iJiv  oat^ockM. 
His  chief  works  were:  *' Handhoch  der  Akturgie"  »H  vols,  Ualle  IP"*' 
'' Aki»rgt«rhen  Abhildungen  *'  (l8ol-18:i3);  "  l>ehrbuch  der  Akiurgio*' 
eminent  surgical  writer  and  historian 

Tracoott  Wiluelm  Gi  stav  Benedict  (1785-1862)  of  Torgawi, 
professor  in  BrcsUti^  also  came  from  Berlin,     His  chief  works  wcr*  aniiilfd 
bnch  der  allgemeinen  Chirurgie  und  Operatlonsi*'hre",  1842;  **Kril»*-*  -  * 
der  Lehre  von  df^n  Verbanden  und  VVerkzeagcn  der  Wnndarite*^,  1^ 
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itrage  aus  dem  Qebiete  der  Wundarzneiknnst  nnd  Angenheilknnde",  etc.     Beside 
n,  as  an  active  surgical  writer  and  also  historian  of  surgery,  we  may  place 

JoH.  GoTTLOB  Bernstein  (1748-1835), 
thor  of  a  "  Practisches  Handbuch  fur  Wuudarzte",  6th  edition,  1820  etc.    "Ge- 
aichte  der  Chirurgie  vom  Anfane  etc",  1823. 

C.  W.  WuTZER  (1789-1858), 
intioned  above,  a  faraons  teacher  and  professor  successively  in  Mnnster,  Halle  and 
mn,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Friedrich-Wilhelminstitut  in  Berlin.  His  chief  works  were 
titled  *' Allgemeine  und  specielle  Chirurgie",  1844;  "  Operationslehre  ",  1846,  both 
blished  from  lectures.  Wutzer  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  invagination 
hernia,  which  was  much  discussed  in  its  day.     Before  him  the  quixotic 

K.  A.  Weinhold  (1762-1829), 
.0  had  served  from  the  ranks  up,  was  professor  of  surgery  in  Halle.  His  chief 
►rks  were:  "Die  Kunst  veraltete  Hautgeschwure  zu  heilen",  1811;  **Ueberdie 
norroen  Metamorphosen  der  Highmorshohle",  1810;  "Anleitung  den  verdunkelten 
'ystallkorper  im  Auge  des  Menschen  jederzeit  bestimmt  mit  seiner  Kapsel  umzule- 
n",  1809,  etc.  etc.  By  the  way  he  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  pauperism,  that 
men  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  generation  by  the  operation  of  infibulation, 
til  they  were  manifestly  able  to  support  a  family. 

Carl  Heinrich  Dzondi  (1770-1835), 
ginally  a  painter,  officiated  still  earlier  as  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  Halle. 
i  afterwards  established  a  surgical  and  ophthalmic  private  clinic,  and  is  particularly 
11-known  for  his  treatment  of  syphilis  with  corronive  sublimate,  though,  according 
Proksch,  this  method  had  been  practised  long  before  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  school  of  surgery  established  by  C.  C.  von  Siebold  in  Wurzburg  his  son 

Barthel  von  Siebold  (1774-1814), 
;ame  his  father's  successor  in  the  chair  of  surgery,  though  he  never  attained  his 
her's  fame. 

Franz  Gasp.  Hesselbach  (1759-1816) 
8  Siebold's  colleague  in  the  chair  of  anatomy,  though  he  also  wrote  on  surgical 
DJects,  particularly  inguinal  hernia.     His  son 

Adam  Caspar  Hesselbach, 
>fessor  of  surgery  and  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  general  hospital  in  Bamberg,  wrote 
excellent  monograph  on  the  same  subject  entitled  "  Die  Lehre  von  den  Einge- 
idebriichen ",  1829,  second  part  18.S0,  a  work  still  regarded  as  masterly.  The 
lie  Counsellor  of  Saxony  —  most  aulic  counsellors  at  the  present  day  are  found  in 
iirtemberg  and  Baden  — 

BuRKHARD  WiLH.  Seiler  (died  1844) 
o  rendered  Kood  service  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  hernia.     He  translated 
irpa's  work  and  made  some  additions  to  it.     A  bold  operator  and  famous  surgeon 
s 

JoH.  Nepomuk  Sauter  (1766-1840), 
ysician  to  the  island  of  Reichenau  and  subsequently  in  Constance.     (Extirpation 
the  entire  uterus ;  Sauter  s  suspensory  etc.) 

Barthel  Siebold's  successor  was 

Cajetan  von  Textor  (1782-1860), 
>fessor  of  surgery  in  Wiirzburg  from  1816,  and  famous  as  the  inaugurator  of  con- 
vative  surgery  (resections)  in  Germany.     He  also  translated  the  great  work  of 
yer  and  was  the  author  of  the  memorable  treatise  "  Ueber  die  Wiedererzeugung 
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d«r   Eirochen   nacb   Resektionen   Wim   Meoftchen ".    t-^2,    «htcn    p«jficti 
numerous  editions.     Von  Textor  alio  wrote  '*  Grundxuge  lur  Lebre  d*r 
Op^raTionen  mit  bewaffneter  Hand  ".     TrepanoinfE  he  dificard^d.  5m 
an  advocate  of  expectant  surgery.     Hi*  son  Ctkri  von  TexiAr  '  i^i 
extraordinary  in   Wurzburg,   likewise   rendere^l    b(niBt*tl'  Wf^ll^known   ■•  a 
AmoQi;   the   pupils  of  Cajetao  von  Textor   who   devoted    e^pet^iAl  A^vftl 
sections  were 

MiCBAEL  Jaeger  (1705-1838), 
formerly  professor  in  ErUngeu,  and 

Fbjlnz  Kied, 
born  in  Kempten  in  I^IO,  and  from  1^47  to  l^M  a  professor  iq  *iczim.    ri 
author  of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Die  Re^ektionen  der  ECaoeKeo^«  \iU^;  cootaAnf  X 
portrait  and  two  coppt»rpIatfa. 

Tbe  deceas«?d  L.  SchillbacK  in   Leipzig,  likewise  a  pnpH  of  lll«  **€MiT4 
also  advocated  reseciiunt^  ( Hettriijee  zn  den  Hf^sektionen  der  Knocliefi,  JHW, 
Hermann  Demme  Sr.  (ISOS-lNdT),  profe^^or  in  Bern,  abo  received  bi*  c^i 
Wur^bur):.     His  pfted  fon  Hermann  Carl  Denime  t  I83l-t<%4  >  a(M|iiired  a 
tion  by  bis  tboiightlessuess.     I  Milirarchirurgi£;che  Studien.  2d.  edition  lf€>r 
loj^iscbe  Anntomte  dej;  Telanun ;  Die  Verdoderung  der  OeweW  dorch  Braaid  * 
The  sut-cesffor  of  Textor  in  Ir^bti  was 

\Ven7.el  von  LixiiART  (1821^1877)  of  Selowiu  in  Moravia, 
widely  known   by  hU   '^Compendiam  der  Operatiou(ilehr#'\     He  AffUfti  fros 
Prague-Vienna  sebool  and  was  a  pupil  of  Dumreicber,     A   if'-r-  "-  ...-r^t.r 
tearnf^d  topu^rapbieal  anatomist,  be  ]iuhliflbed  in  186G  his   'V 
leibshernicu*'.  a  subject  which  geems  to  Lave  been  a  hobby  in  i>urtt>«if$  Mr>« 
dayfe  of  UeHseibacb- 

A  predecessor  of  Jaeger  and  profeasor  in  EHangen  from  1797  «mat^t»i 
•  surgeon 
I  Heenhard  Gottlob  Scureqee  (17C6-1B25)j 

who  devoted  bis  attention  particularly  ro  the  subject  of  ct|;»>rtiE  .  tt-  u 
well  na  to  orlhapa'dit:  aurtrery.     His  chief  works  were:  **  Utirnj  »Mt>i  ii 
Verbandlebre",  iS2l\;   '*  Grundriss  der  chirurgiiichen  Opi 
"Chifurgisehe  Ver^ucbe",  Isil-lSlS,  full  of  sujjtgestire    • 
history  is  not  neglected;  '*  Nachtlicber  Streckapparai"  etc, 

LeHs  famous  were  the  two  following  Bavarian  surgeoiia: 

M.  KrwR,  who  proposed  to  do  away  with  ligation  of  i^fiatlt.  rtplo^i&g  il« 
manual  pre«8tir<^,  and  who  also  wrote,  amoni£  other  things,  apon  dUartieulatioo «f 
li>w«r  jaw,  l8;n.  and  bis  follower 

Pmurr  WnuEni   <IT*M-|!*iOi  of  WUrzbnrg,   profesaor   ^'  h  and  sil 

of  **  riiniflcbe  Cbirurpe  *.    1830;    •' Teber   den    Bruch  des   .'^^  -»»•'*,   1^ 

PrauK  Christopb  von  Boihmnnd,  who  celebrated  in  l^f^'S  the  tiOih  annivtrisry  W 
rect*ption  of  the  Doctorate,  acquired  little  reputation  abroad,  while  An^*  KiiikmuJ 
Iti  Munich  distinguished  himself  as  an  oculist. 

(treat  reputation  as  a  practitioner,  and  as  the  author  of  tiieVtxt*br 
moKt  freqiieutty  republi^bf'd  among  all  those  of  German  tirigin,  wma  t  ^ 

Max  Jo».  vo?j  Chelics  (171*4-187*1)  of  Manuheim, 
a  surgeon  schooled  in  the  wars  for  independence,  and  educated  in  Landik^ai  ( 
Walther)«  Vienna  and  various  other  German  and  Frffiicli  univeraitie*.     CMiai 
at  first  a  hospital  physician  in  hmolstftdt,  but  was  iubjiequ^ntly  rnnohleni^  mui 
leiT  enjo}ed  the  positions  of  professor  and  F'rivj-Coun*rLlor  in  Hvid^brrjc*  lo ' 
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university  he  for  a  long  period  attracted  numeroas  papils.  According  to  the  historian 
OeoTfc  Weber,  the  University  of  Heidelberg  owes  its  international  character  to 
Chelius.  His  teachers  were  Kern,  Beer  and  Zang.  It  was  Chelius  who  introduced 
At  Heidelberg  the  surgical  and  ophthalmological  clinic.  According  to  Weber, 
Chelius  was  '*a  man  of  reactionary  disposition  (in  whose  opinion  Sand  was  regarded 
as  physically  strong  enough  to  be  beheaded)  with  aristocratic  manners,  though  on 
his  mother's  side  of  very  humble  origin,  a  crafty  practitioner,  who  required  his  fees 
to  be  always  paid  in  gold,  though  ever  ready  to  assist  the  poor,  and  the  only  pro- 
fessor in  Heidelberg  who  in  his  day  kept  a  carriage."  His  chief  works  were 
"  Handbuch  der  Chirurgie  ",  1822, 8th  edition  1857,  a  book  translated  into  six  different 
languages,  though  discarded  by  Stromeyer  because  it  did  not  contain  a  single  idea 
original  with  Chelius;  '* Ueber  die  Blasenscheidenfister',  1844;  "Zur  Liehre  von  den 
schwammigen  AuswUchsen  der  harten  Hirnhaut",  1831;  "Ueber  die  Anwendung 
kalter  nnd  warmer  Umschliige  bei  Kopfverletzungen  ";  "  Hf^ndbuch  der  Augenheil- 
kunde",  1839-1844.  —  His  son  Franz  von  Chelius,  professor  and  private  surgeon  in 
Heidelberg,  has  not  as  yet  attained  as  an  author  and  practitioner  the  reputation  of 
his  father. 

Phil.  Franz  von  Walther  (1782-1849)  of  the  village  of  Burr- 
weiler  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  son  of  an  official  of  that  village,  exer- 
cised as  a  teacher,  surgical  writer,  operator  and  oculist  for  a  long  time 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  development  of  German  surgery.  He  waft 
a  professor  successively  in  Landshut  (1804),  Bonn  (1819)  and  Munich 
(1830),  founder  of  the  surgical  clinics  in  the  two  former  universities^ 
Bavarian  Privy- Counsellor  and  Surgeon-in-ordinary  etc.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  born  has  been  supplied  with  a  tablet  to  his  memor}\ 

Waltber's  pupils  (among  whom  were  Chelius  and  the  eminent  Bavarian  surgeons 
already  mentioned,  with  numerous  physicians)  were  scattered  throughout  all  Germany, 
and  particularly  South  Germany.  He  defended  above  all  the  indivisibility  of  surgery 
and  medicine  ("A  complete  surgery  embraces  in  itself  medicine  also,  just  ns  a  perfect 
medicine  comprehends  surgery"),  as  did  Kern,  and  as  the  result  probably  of  this  feel- 
ing he  was  a  Systematist  in  .surgery,  embracing  the  views  of  the  school  of  natural 
philosophy,  after  having  already  cultivated  even  animal  magnetism.  As  an  operator 
he  was  extremely  conscientious,  possessed  of  great  presence  of  mind,  and  a  model  of 
carefulness  in  the  after-treatment,  even  applying  his  own  dressings.  As  regards  the 
latter,  a  true  associate  of  Richter  and  Kern,  he  strove  to  remove  from  surgical  dress- 
ings everything  artificial  and  professional.  Walther  was  a  diligent,  extremely  fertile 
and  ingenious  writer.  Besides  numerous  independent  works,  he  edited  the  famous 
"Journal  fiir  Chirurgie"  in  union  with  Grafe,  and  subsequently  with  Ammon  in 
Dresden.  His  chief  works  were  his  "System  der  Chirurgie",  1843,  6  vols.;  "Lehrbuch 
der  Autrenkrankheiten",  2  vols.,  1849;  *'  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  prakti- 
schen  Medicin,  besonders  der  Chirurjiie  nnd  Augenbeilkunde",  1819;  "Neue  Heilart 
des  Kropfes,  nebst  Geschichte  eines  durch  die  Operation  geheilten  Aneurysma  s  der 
Carotis",  1817;  "  De  ligatura  carotidis  communis",  1831;  "Die  Chirurgie  in  ihrer 
Trennung  von  der  Medicin",  1800;  "  Merkwurdige  Heilung  eines  Eiterauges",  1819 
etc.,  etc. 

A  famous  surgeon,  surgical  writer  and  operator  was  Friedrich  Pauli  (died  1868) 
of  Landau,  a  pupil  of  Walther  and,  as  Stromeyer  says,  the  first  surgeon  to  perform 
the  operation  for  strabismus.  A  popular  surgical  practitioner  too  was  '*old"  Julius 
Hettinger  (1802-1887),  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  Palatinate  hospital  in  Franken- 
thal. 


J.  L,  G.  Fricke  {1790-1842)  of  Brunswick,  physician  to  th^  hoipltit 
in  Hamburg  and  Director  of  the  Medico-cbirurgical  iDstitute  in  tluil  nti 
acquired  cooBtderable  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  operator. 

His  name  is  known  to  everj  physician  bj  Fricke's  forceps,  Frickt  wrm 
"  Geschichte  einer  durch  den  Lebenfitnagnetiamus  gf^heilten  Epitepsie  ",  lf^l2,  'h 
iTiemoriain  defuncti  Imnianuel  Ba|Ei;es«ii'\  1^26 ;  "Aiinalen  der  cbiruriEtscheo  Ablkir 
ung  dei  alljg*  KrankenbauBes  in  Hamburg/*;  "  Episiorrnphie":  ''Die  BildoBf  0iMI 
Augenlieder'\  1829  etc.  —  In  conjunction  wiib  Friedr.  WilH.  OppenHeim  (bom  IT^l. 
who  bad  been  for  a  long  time  an  army-surgecn  in  Ru&sia  and  Turkey,  h^  ediid  t 
"ZeitBcbrift  fur  Medicin*'. 

The  following  surgeons  also  deaerTC  notice  a*  Ittbolomists       Clr'  •'^  r 

(1740-1815)  in  Stuttgart;  the  Wurtemberg  country -iurgeon  Michael  Z 
wbo,  according  to  Ren?,,  performed  lu7  lithotomies  with  onlj  three  deAtl*** 

JoHANN  Friedrich  DiEFFENBACH  (1794-1847)  of  K5iiig»befg,  po- 
feasor  in  Berlin^  was  a  born  surgeon  and  particularly  ingeaioas  opeiBttf, 
Ml  of  enthusiasm  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  that  profeoaioo  Iv 
which  he  felt  an  internal  calling.  Fertile  in  the  invi^ntion  of  new  loeaiiDM 
and  methods  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  before  htm,  often  densing 
Ihem  in  the  very  performance  of  the  operation,  he  was  brilliant  in  lh« 
establishment  of  the  indications,  quick  in  forming  his  opinions,  eonragroni 
in  carrying  them  into  execution  and  in  the  highest  degree  tiexteitios 
the  manipulation  of  instrumental  aids^  preferring  the  simplest  to 
more  complicated  and  not  despising  the  most  trifling,  if  it  seemed  to 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  In  spite  of  a  hot4)looded  iempermiiieil 
and  profound  sympathies,  he  was  safe  and  calm  in  operative  raeasurea^ 
well  as  careful  and  circumspect  in  the  after-treatment.  As  sk 
Dieffenbach  was  possessed  of  a  plastic  force,  an  internal  trtiihAilncsM, 
clear  and  classic  language,  though  his  words  were  extremely  simple, 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  or  warm  enthusiasm  for  the  subjed  ccm 
strained  him  to  the  emplovnnent  of  lofty  expressions  of  bis  tbougtits  and 
feelings.  He  wrote,  as  he  labored,  from  experience  and  for  prndlcal 
not  from  and  for  the  closet  of  the  learned.  Dieffenbach  won  during 
life  a  reputation  almost  undisputed  at  home  and  abrouil,  ami  he  laij 
a  fame  almost  as  unquestioned  after  a  death  which  carried  htm  off 
denly,  in  the  midst  of  complete  activity^  with  reputation  and  UriUbfiCT 
undimmed,  so  that  the  fortune  which  showed  herself  almost  unswenrtuflj' 
true  to  him  in  life,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted*  abmidooed 
him  not  even  in  death.  A  rare  man  and  a  stiU  rarer  fate !  He  a(U« 
said  *'I  dread  to  die  —  that  is  a  painful  struggle  ;  but  death  is  lM»ntlAil*~ 
That  Dieflenbach,  in  addition  to  ingenious  natural  gifts  and  prnfeniid 
knowledge  in  his  favorite  department,  was  also  complete  maatei-  of,  mod 
employed  practically,  all  the  sciences  accessory  to  sui^gerj*  —  pr^^  .  i--* 
the  chief  of  these,  the  anatomy  and  physiology-  of  his  lime —  ne- 
mentioned. 

Dieffenbach  sprung  from  a  family  ui    ij»|'er  Hesse,  which  eould  jhj  : 
mea  of  talent,  poets,  writers  on  belles-lettres,  spirited  travpllere,  fo  that 
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:>B9f  the  surgeon  and  author  Dieffenbach  must  be  regarded  as  inherited.    The  latter 
B3!*iM  the  son  of  the  prematurely  deceased  Conrad  Dieffenbach,  teacher  in  the  city 
tehool  in  EoniKsberg.     Dieffenbach  was  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  accordingly, 
.  ftlter  receiving  his  preparatory  education  from  the  year  1809  in  the  gymnasium  at 
;1S08tock,  he  attended  the  university  of  Greifswald.     During  the  war  for  independence 
-  -lie  fought  among  the  Mecklenburg  mounted  riflemen.     After  the  close  of  the  war, 
^^'"iioweyer,  he  resumed  the  study  of  theology  in  the  university  mentioned  above,  but 
^^Bobaequently  diverted  his  attention  to  medicine.     He  then  went  to  Bonn  (where, 
'  ^'•eeording  to  H.  Heine,  he  prepared  himself  for  his  future  career  as  an  operator  by 
-'<4Botting  off  the  tails  of  all  the  do^s)  under  the  teaching  of  Walther,  and  in  1821  he 
"wrent  as  a  travelling  physician  with  a  blind  lady  to  France,  where  Dupuytren  and 
I  •  lArrey  gave  him  special  advantages.     In  1822  he  wished  to  go  by  way  of  Marseilles 
*  ifto  Greece,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  desire,  and  returning  to  Germany  he 
"^ook  bis  degree  of  doctor  in  Wiirzburg.     His  dissertation  had  for  its  subject  the 
e  '**  Transplantation  thierischer  Stoffe ".     Removing  now  to  Berlin,  he  speedily  won 
V  Tpractice  and  reputation  as  an  operator,  so  that  in  1830  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
^he  Charite*and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.      In  1832  he  was  nominated 
professor  extraordinary,  travelled  ajrain  in  1836  to  France,  and  in  1840  became 
^    Orafe's  successor  and  president  of  the  surgical  and  ophthalmological  clinic.     In  1841 
'     ^e  visited  Vienna,  and  in  1843  St.  Petersburg.     As  a  teacher  and  operator  of  the  first 
rank  he  educated  numerous  students  and  attracted  many  physicians  to  the  university 
;     of  Berlin.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the  order  pour  le  m^rite.  —  Dieffenbach's  chief 
merits  are  that  he  perfected  plastic  operations  in  their  widest  sense,  that  he  extended 
tenotomy  over  a  wider  field  and  particularly  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  in  general 
that  he  simplified  and  reconstructed  the  theory  and  technique  of  operative  surgery. 
Like  Wurtz,  Desault  and  almost  all  great  surgeons,  he  was  an  opponent  of  trepan- 
ning. —  By  some  he  was  charged  with  an  excessive  fondness  for  operations,  a  feeling 
to  which  his  marvellous  dexterity  may  perhaps  have  contributed.      His  works  were 
entitled:  "Transfusion  des  Blutes  und  Infusion  der  Arzneien",  1828;    "Chirurgische 
Erfahrungen,  besonders  iiber  die  Wiederherstellung  zerstdrter  Theile  des  menschlichen 
Korpers  nach  neuen  Methoden",  1829-34;  "Anleitung  zum  chirurgischen  Verbande", 
by  Henkel  and  Dieffenbach,  1829;  "Anleitung  zur  Krankenwartung",  1832;  a  trans- 
lation of  Roux's  work  on  "  Staphylorraphie  "  and  Serre's  **  Eyes  of  Insects",  1828; 
**  Physiologisch-chirurgische   Erfahrungen  bei  Cholerakranken",   1832;     essays  on 
transfusion,  infusion,  experiments  on  transplantation  in  animals  —  he  learned  to 
operate  upon  animals  himself — transplantation  of  completely  separated  portionjs  of 
akin  (according  to  Rohlfs  he  was  the  first  to  transplant  pieces  of  the  cornea  in  man), 
injuries  of  the  rectum,  cleft-palate,  staphylorraphy,  imperforate  anus,  urethral  strict- 
ures, the  velum  palatinum  in  men  and  the  mammalia,  injuries  of  the  head,  the  twisted 
suture,  cutting  off  ligatures,   disarticulation  of  the  femur,  extirpation  of  ovarian 
tumors,  new  methods  for  the  restoration  of  eyelids  and  lips,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  depressed  nose  from  the  stump  of  the  old  organ,  the  treatment  of  fissure  of  the 
palate,  the  treatment  of  ectropium,  precocious  development  of  a  child  which  men- 
struated at  the  age  of  19  months,  treatment  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  laceration  of  the 
thumb,  division  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  and  other  muscles,  operations  for  the 
cure  of  stammering,  on  strabismus  and  its  cure  by  a  surgical  operation  etc.     His 
chief  work,  however,  was  "Die  operative  Chirurgie",  2  vols.,  completed  by  J.J. 
Biihring;  and  his  last  work,  '*  Der  Aether  jregen  den  Schmerz",  1847  (Compare  Isen- 
see).  —  To  establish,  so  far  as  space  permits,  the  statements  already  made,  we  quote 
the  following  passages: 

"The  division  of  the  inferior  rectus  by  itself  for  downward  squint  I  have  under- 
taken once  only  in  more  than  3000  operations  for  strabismus,  for  only  a  single  case 
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of  this  kind  fans  presented  iuelf  to  me  —  a  Prusfilao  officer  who  bad  m  dowtiwaitl  t^% 
in  one  eye.     In  nystagmus  bulbi,  however^  I  have  often  performed  this  ditu 
conjunction  wiib  tbat  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  eye. 

The  inferior  rectus  muscle  is  somewhat  thicker  than  5f»  uppof»e«L,  lli« 
superior      It  ori^itiates,  in  common  with  the  exteroftl  ntu]  itifpi  nal  recti,  from  a 
tend i nous  band  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  whicb 
throuifh  the  superior  ofbilnl  fissnre  info  the  orbit  and  divide»  into  ihr^e  potnu^ 
muscle  passes  forward  through  the  orbit  and  i&  attached  to  the  uader  and 
part  of  the  bulb  upon  the  sclerotic.     This  point  is  difttani  three  lines  from  il 
the  Cornell. 

The  preparationa  for  this  operation  are  the  Ratne  as  for  divUioii  of  tl» 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Afier  the  lids  ha^^e  b<*en  stronijly  »opArate<1 
tne  paiient  leans  his  head  back  upon  the  breast  of  an  aji-istotit  t* 
upon  the  ground.  The  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  is  then  rai&ed  hf  thv  triMcoi 
the  lower  stde  of  the  external  border  of  the  cornea  in  the  tmoopurffit  patV 
divided.  The  trnnaverse  ^oond  shonld  be  at  least  one-ihlrd  of  mn  inch  Utug, 
eyt>  ii;  now  more  stronjrly  depreKsed,  the  icisKors  are  presided  in  IltC1T^e  deeply  sfr^^ 
cellular  tissue  coverinjt  the  munele  is  cut  through.  Il  ihe  tnti«e1e  14  stftiirsin 
denuded  a  passajse  is  miide  with  the  scissors  beneatb  itti  fibres,  n  blun-  ' 
duced»  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  muscle  loosened  by  pre^&inu;  backw^ 
closed  scissors,  tho  eyi:«bnll  stiJl  further  depressed  and  the  innifcle  then  <; 
bjirk  as  possible,  or.  if  it  is  desired  to  perform  tenotomy,  tbr  tendoh 
front  of  the  book," 

*'  It  itf  with  no  feeling  of  cheerfulness  that  the  surtreon  acts,  when  a  frellf  rti 
only  of  hope  for  the  preservation  of  his  patient  constrains  him  to  the  jwrfonr 
a  deep  and  bloody  opi^ration,  by  which,  even  at  best,  he  may  merely  ^ave  th» 
miserable  cripple.     Such  han  alwayjt  been  my  experience  wh^n  f«irred  to  g^erMaij 
operation  idisartieuliitlon  of  the  os  femoris),  ,  ,  .  .  Fron:  the  out^rt  ure  ran 
from  the  results  of  amputation  of  the  t^mur  how  profound  must  be  fh«»  \f%^m* 
the  entire  circulation  and  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  body  of  an 
away  from  the  body  one  fifth  of  its  entire  mass.     We  should  li; 
great  indebtedness  to  Larrey,  who  in  the  beeinnini;  of  th'»  present  ceniory  rrscatd 
oblivion  this  operation,  not  yet  an  hundred  years  old  and  rnieh  pracit»ed.     AHlii 
too  under  unfavorable  circumstances  he  atlnined  no  brilliant  revults,  yet  tl  ia 
cient  to  sinrt  with,  that  of  seven  men  devoted  to  death  ite  was  ahli»  to  *ava  11 
mortality  which   in  all  probality  will  iireafly  decrease  under  th^  inliaent^e  of 
opportune   performance  under  favorable  circumstances** — ^a  view  vliieli 
nately  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience. 

In  recafd  to  his  operative  surpery,  which  ii*  repnrded  as  a  • 
Di^ffenbnch  said  :  ''I  wish  thai  mine  too  were*  such  a  book  1  u 
been  to  me  no  unpleasant  task,  hnt  on  afn^eable  occupation,  and  tbt«  tismpT 
to  have  impressed  upon  il.  .  .  .  The^e  are  no  melancholy  rrllectiona  ip  ike  9i 
of  my  life,  but  occurrences  not  only  of  the  day  before  yestefday.  hut  of  jeatcrday 
even  of  to-day.  viewed  with  the  glow  of  youth  and  in  the  aetun'  -  -     r    -  »■ 

been  my  effort  to  inllucnce  the  ideas  of  my  younj!  readeri».  r<» 
life  whose  ouillnea  are  sketched  in  hlocnl  "  —  he  had  his  own  heait  i  .  a 

genius  ever  palntSt  upon  his  palette —  **  and  thus  to  avoid  wcar^ini;  . 
with  unprofitable  roaltfrs,  by  which  the  intellect  is  injured/* 

*'0f  all  the  bmtiches  of  mcdicul  scienet*  operallTe  sorgerr  b  aiort 
adapted  to  carry  awajr  yon  young  men  with  trnthaslji&ai.  The  miui  of  M- 
lag  shudderB  at  the  tboQgbt  of  plunging  tlie  knife   inlo  the   Atsh 


^^ 
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iirfi>llow-maD,  of  doing  this  in  cold  blood,  of  moving  the  knife  here  and 

i^>diere,  of  cutting  still  deeper,  of  being  sprinkled  with  a  shower  of  bloody 

jn  the  midst  of  the  cries  of  anguish  of  the  poor  mutilated  patient,  and 

"""yet  of  thinking  and  feeling!     Operative  surgerj-  is  a  bloody  struggle, for 

^"life  with  disease,  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.     Audacity  and  insensibility 

^joannot  here  win  the  victory,  but  calmness  and  enthusiasm,  knowledge  and 

^jjclexterity.     Without  a  certain  natural  disposition  for  this  branch,  without 

.zJbeing  thoroughly  permeated  by  it,  and  without  a  fiery  devotion  to  it,  he 

mrbo  dedicates  his  life  to  operative  surgery  will  always  continue  a  beginner. 

(iSe  may  have  studied  thoroughly  all  branches  of  medical  science,  he  may 

^l>e  acquainted  with  all  the  surgical  operations  and  the  various  methods 

^  Jbr  their  performance  as  taught  by  different  masters,  he  may  be  able  to 

*  perform  them  upon  the  cadaver  and  upon  the  living  patient,  and  yet  he 

,  'Will  remain  merely  a  subordinate  in  his  surgical  practice.     This,  however, 

w  makes  the  true  surgeon  —  to  be  able,  and  to  know  how,  to  execute  that 

-:    which  is  not  written  in  the  books,  to  invent  new  methods  —  not  a  new 

»*  bandage  or  a  new  knife  —  to  be  always  an  inventive  Od3*sseus,  and  under 

-     the  most  difficult  circumstances  to  be  capable  of  winning  the  battle  at 

once  without  any  council  of  war.     The  painter  learns  to  draw  carefully, 

to  mix  and  lay  on  the  colors,  to  copy  correctly'  —  and  then  paints  inde- 

pendentl}*,  paints  his  own  ideas,  his  fancies.     Anj'one  can  learn  to  make 

verses,  but  to  write  poetry  cannot  be  learned,  it  is  a  facult}-  innate  in  the 

poet.     One  may  also  learn  to  use  the  knife,  but  often  he  is  compelled  to 

cut  differently  from  what  he  has  learned  in  the  books.     That  is  operative 

sorgery The  best  surgeons  are   recognized  only  by  the  clearness 

of  their  thought  and  the  simplicity  of  their  expressions The  best 

surgeons  have  always  been  the  best  writers,  they  may  be  recognized  by 
their  style,  and  the  writings  of  old  Pott,  of  our  August  Gottlieb  Richter 
and  of  Astley  Cooper  might  be  read  in  our  schools  as  models  of  style."  — 
Dieffenbach  from  his  imaginative  style  might  be  called  the  Romancist  of 
Surgery. 

From  among  Dieffenbach's  pupils 
A.  Th.  MlDDELDORPFP  (1824-1860), 
professor  in  Breslau,  has  secured  permanent  fame  by  his  introduction  of  the  galvano- 
CAUterj  into  German  operative  technics.  Amonfr  his  more  important  works  are : 
*' Die  Galvanokaustik",  1854;  "  Heitnijre  zur  Lehre  von  den  Knochenbrlichen", 
1853;  **  De  poljpis  oesophaf!!  atque  de  tumore  ejus  generis  primo  prospere  extirpato 
commentatio",  1867,  and  "Commentatio  de  fistulis  ventriculi  externis  et  chirurjiica 
earum  sanatione  "  etc.,  1858.  —  In  the  employment  of  tralvanism  Middeldorpff  was 
anticipated  by  Fabr^-Palnprat  (1828)  in  electrolysis,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of 
the  gal va no-cautery  by  Gustav  Crusell  of  St.  Petersburg  (1847).  The  subject  was 
also  studied  still  earlier  by  even  Uecamier  and  Prnvnz  (1841),  Steinheil  in  Munich 
and  Heider  in  Vienna  (1844),  John  Marshall  (1850),  Thomns  Ilarting  and  George 
Waite  in  London  (cauterization  of  the  teeth).  Middeldorpff  was,  however,  unac- 
quainted with  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  in  this  department. 

A.  BuROW  (died  1875), 
the  recently  deceased  professor  in  Konigsberg,   is  known   in  surgerj*,  in  addition  to 
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many  other  matter*!,  by  his  revival  of  the  open  treatment  of  wonoda,  s  GDetWd 
advocated  by  H.  Vcziu  and  Bartitcher.     Another  pupil  of  Dieffenbacb'a^ 

H.  J.  Paul  (died  1877)  in  Breslau, 
ifl  specially  known  from  his  study  of  operative  etatiiSticB  to  promote  rmll»i»a1 

A  predecessor  of  the  gretit  Burj^eon   to  be  next  iDentioDcd  in   the 
chair  at  Kiel  was  the  famous  and  recently  deceased 

GcsTAV  BiEDERHANN  GuNTHER  (bom  io  Schaadaci  near  01 
1801,  died  1871), 

finally  professor  in  Leipsic,  who  obtained  much  credit  for  bis  operative  teacliioc> 
hU  suri^ieal  anatomy.     AmoM|:  his  best  known  works  are:  *'  i.eitfaden  xu  d^^n  0] 
tionen  am    mensehliehen  K«>ri)cr'*,  3  parrs,   l85y-liS(i5;    **  Lehre  %'oii   den  Wi 
Operationen  am  menBchlichen  Korper*',  185IVIS63,  etc. 

If  it  was  a  pleasure  to  ineet  in  Bietfenbach  a  master  as  well  otG^ 
iiteraiy  style  as  of  German  surgical  art,  the  same  is  tlie  case  (tlif>ti|$(i  in  • 
modified  way  and  witb  altered  shading)  with  respect  to  aooiher  64ii|pA 
of  Germany^  possessed  of  great  native  and  professional  gifts  and  codo«ci 
with  eminent  surgical  talents  as  well,  we  mean 

Georoe  Friedrich  Loris  Stromever  r  1804-1870)  of  Hanover,  wr* 
cessively  professor  of  surgery  in  Erlangen  (1838),  Munieii  O?^-*!),  Fmbuij 
(1842),  Kiel  (1848),  and  from  1854  physician  of  the  general  slalT  in  Hift- 
over.  In  1866  he  was  retired  and  died,  like  Dietfenbach  ami  Ui«  gtfai 
John  Hunter,  suddenly  and  painlessly  in  th«  midst  of  his  profemmMl 
activity,  just  as  he  was  starting  lo  attend  to  hia  practice,  and  ia  the  mhH 
ofthe  work^  which  in  his  precious  '^  Eriunerungen  aus  dem  Leben  tioA 
deutscben  Arztes''  he,  with  the  Psalmist,  has  extolled  as  the  moot  beautilM. 
and  excellent  in  life. 

Like  Dieffenbach,  Stromever  was  a  master  of  laogtiage  —  like 
surgeons  he  was  also  poetically  gifted  —  only  his  deseriptionB  lack 
thing  of  that  pithy,  hearty  force,  the  stamp  of  an  ever  active,  iron  audi 
vigorous  will,  which  shows  itself  in  Dieffenbach.  In  its  place  we  flml 
sensibility  and  a  certain  bonhomie^  a  yielding,  indeed  sometimes  a  soflacit 
and  temlency  to  reflection,  combined  with  a  touch  of  resignaitoo  aod 
self-limitation.  From  these  we  acquire  the  impression  thai  he  might  bold 
the  knife^  as  he  does  the  pen.  with  a  hand  more  easil}*  dispoaed  to  trenbi* 
than  that  of  Dietfenbach,  and  thus  under  certain  circumstances  tbettCetj 
and  dexterity  of  his  operative  measures  might  be  impaired.  On  iiie  uUiir 
hand,  Stromeyer  displays  eminent  medical  skill,  particulaj'ly  as  a  ho^fiiial 
hygienist  He  is  as  good  a  medical  therapeutist  and  physiologist  na  i 
surgeon,  qualities  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  his  i^itication  wa* 
finished  under  the  direction  of  English  surgeons.  The  (beUog  of  cKe 
narn^w  limits  of  professional  capability  is  more  active  in  Stromeyer  ite 
in  Dietfenbach.  The  latter,  like  an  **inventive  Odyssen8'\  alwaym  l»okl# 
before  us  the  prospect  of  new  ways  and  means  of  aid.  while  ^litifneiw 
accepts  those  limits  with  resignation.  **The  art  of  healing  la,  iixired. 
adapted  to  clear  up  errors,  for  wc  c^nnnot  deceive  ourselves  over  it«  n»#rtlti 
For  him  who  advances  with  circumspection  the  danger  of  itK^iog  bloiftlf 


ilfa 
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bo  sleep  in  delusions  for  a  long  time  is  not  great,  for  his  errors  become 
pernicious  to  others.  We  rejoice  in  whatever  we  find  actually  beneficial. 
He  who  is  fortunate  in  this  respect  will  not  tire  in  searching  for  new 
truths,  and  will  not  be  eager  to  drop  what  has  proved  itself  of  value"  (see 
*Erinnerungen").  Finally'  Stromeyer  is  pre-eminently  a  military  surgeon, 
vrhile  Dieffenbach  is  a  surgeon  of  the  civil  hospital  and  of  daily  practice. 

Stromeyer  was  the  most  ingenious  field-surgeon  of  Germany.  Indeed, 
if  he  did  not  properly  call  military  surger}'  into  life  in  Germany,  he  at 
least  emancipated  it  from  foreign  influences.  His  work  '^Maximen  der 
Kriegsheilkunst"  (1855)  in  this  way  forms  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  this  branch  of  German  surgery.  The  surgeons  of  the  preceding  century 
iind  of  the  wars  of  liberation  followed  mainly  the  militar}'  surger}'  of  the 
French.  The  want  of  a  deep  national  consciousness,  which  might  have 
created  a  national  military  surgery,  was  felt  necessarily  by  the  Germans, 
afflicted  as  they  were  with  numerous  native  lands  and  corresponding  feel- 
ings of  nationality.  That  national  feeling,  as  we  know,  was  first  developed 
by  means  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  wars,  and 
it  was  these  two  that,  with  historical  necessity,  called  into  existence  a 
Qsitional  military  surgery  and  awakened  in  Stromeyer  its  most  ingenious 
literary  representative. 

Shai-ers  in  the  new  foundation  of  this  branch  of  surgery  were  Bern- 
liard  von  Langenbeck  (1810-1887,  originally  professor  of  surgery  in  Kiel, 
and  from  1847  Dieffenbach 's  successor  in  the  University  of  Berlin*),  and 
ihe  native  of  Schleswig,  Friedrich  Esmarch  (born  1823),  since  1857  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  Kiel,  both  of  whom  were,  like  Stromej-er,  active  in  all 
;he  wars  since  1848.  It  was  these  three  surgeons  who  introduced  the  so- 
called  conservative  surgery,  especially  resections,  into  the  practice  of  war, 
uid  thereby  marked  out  a  new  era  in  military  surgery.  Their  names  will 
therefore  continue  ever  doubly  united  in  history  with  the  warlike  achieve- 
nents  of  our  people,  as  those  of  true  patriots  and  founders  of  a  German 
lational  military  surger}*,  won  in  wars  carried  on  for  national  aims. 

Stromeyer's  second  (chronologically,  however,  the  first')  reform,  was 

I.  After  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  emperor  William  by  Nobiling,  and  as  the 
result  of  his  successful  treatment  of  the  wounds  of  his  imperial  patient,  Langen- 
beck was  made  ** Generalmajor  i\  la  suite"  and  "activer  Officier",  tlie  first 
example  of  this  rank  in  a  piiysician  since  tlie  days  of  tlie  Byzantine  empire.  — A 
work  of  Langenbeck's  entitled  "  Vorlesungen  iiber  Akiurgie  ",  and  taJ«en  from 
manuscripts  left  by  the  deceased  surgeon,  was  published  posthumously  in  1888  by 
Prof.  Dr.  Th.  Gluck. 

.  His  firat  description  of  the  operation  appeared  in  Rust's  '*  Magazin  fiir  die  ges. 
Heilkunde'*  in  1833,  and  the  "  Beitnige  zur  operativeu  Orthoptidik  "  etc.  in  1838. 
Subcutaneous  tenotomy  was  introduced  into  tlie  United  States  about  1840  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Detmold  (born  in  Hanover  in  1808,  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1837), 
Emeritus  Prof,  of  Clinical  and  Militaiy  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York.  Few  of  Prof.  Detmold's  old  students  will  ever  forget  the 
grim  humor  with  which  he  used  to  describe  his  first  experience  in  the  introduction 
of  the  operation  into  this  country.    (H.) 
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^^^^  h.  Swedes, 

Carl  Johaxk  Ar  Eckstr^^m  (b*jrn  ITUS), 
&Q  army-surgeoii  m  tbe  war  against  Na{}oleon,  tlbtiogabii^  ^ 
the  begin  Ding  of  tlie  century  as  a  busy  practie*!   surgvoo  «iiil 
writer  —  More   recently    we    ahoald    mention.     Carl     G 
(1819-1880),  Pruf.  in  StoekUolm  and  a  famona  meoibcr  of  t. 
lQ8tltut'\  and  Jacob  August  Estlaender  (1831-188] ),  Prot  of ; 
HeUingfoFB. 

i.  Norwegians. 

In  the  national  university  of  Cbristiania  31agnu9  And 
(1769-1844)  was  the  tirst  professor  of  surgery  ajid  ob#tciri« 
Wilhelm  Boeck  (1808-1875),  Prof,  of  operative  sar^ry,  dtsem 
bkin  and  sypbilis  in  tbe  same  univerdity,  became  faoKiQa  sa  i 
grapher  (syphilization^  1852).  Christen  Heiberg  (179i»-lBT2)  ol 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  physicians,  was  ap(>olnted  in  lJi36  l 
of  surger)'  and  ophthalmology  in  the  University  of  Chri«tlaM 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Royal  HospitaL  Ills  younger  brolliei 
Fritzner  Heiberg  (1805-1883),  Surgeon  General  of  the  Norwrgb 
who  exertetl  an  excellent  influence  in  elevating  tbe  positiiKi  of  an 
sicians  in  Norway  ;]  Hjalrnar  llei!>erg,  son  of  Christen  and  Prof  o< 
logical  anatomy  and  general  pathology  in  the  l^niver^ity  of  Clii 
(Die  pnerperalen  und  pyamischen  Prc»ce88e,  1873^;  Juliua  XieoUytj 
of  special  and  clinical  surger}*  in  Christiana  ;  Johan  S.  A.  Hjort^ 
operative  surgery  and  ophtbatmolog}^  ;  Johan  l^auritji  Bidenkap, 
Pror  of  syphilis  and  diseaaes uf  the  skin,  [and  Oerhaixl  Hrnnk  j 
Hansen  of  Bergeu,  a  wt^Il-known  student  of  the  leprosy,]  a1«o  dead 
tion.  —  Among  the 


n 


k.  Daues^ 

Mathiaa  Saxtorph  (1740-1800),  Prof,  of  Midwifery  In  Copenhi 
great  reputation,  [and  in  conjunction  with  Urban  B,  A&dkow  (17^ 
and  J,  W.  Guldbrand  (1744-1H09),  as  a  Conimidsion  for  the  Advi 
of  Surgery,  was  influential  in  the  establishment  of  tbe  Copenhaj^i 
in  Hospital  in  1785.  He  also  prepared  the  lirst  handlKvok  of  atu 
tbe  Banish  language*]  His  sou  Johan  Sylvester  Saxtorph  1 171 
was  professor  of  surgery  and  midwifery  in  the  university  of  Copi 
[and  the  son  of  tbe  flatter,  Mathias  Hieronymus  Saxtorph,  fa  at 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  same  institution.)  Anders  Georg  Dn 
(Ijorn  1810),  an  eminent  s^>ecialist  in  orthopiedfe  sat^gery  in  Cop 
also  merits  notice  in  this  connexion. 

Quite  reof^ntly  (1888)  Edmund  Hansen  Grut  baa  been  appoli 
first  professor  of  ophthalmology'  in  Copenhagen,  the  depanment 
tbalmology  having  been  heretofore  asaigned  to  the  chair  of  aurgei] 
bad  organijfed  an  ophthalmic  clinic  in  Copenhagen  as  early  aa  IStil 
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k.tt  author  on  military  surgery,  but  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  the  surgery  of 
kie  vagina,  the  kidneys  (he  performed  the  first  extirpation  of  the  kidney  among 
Modern  surgeons),  the  bladder  (vesico-vaginal  fistula),  and  the  rectum  (forcible 
Kaauual  exploration  of  the  anus  and  forcible  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra  for  the 
inspection  of  the  bladder).  The  methods  of  operation  and  investigation  in  these 
Ibranches  of  surgery  he  improved  substantially,  though  occasionally  rather  forcibly. 
9imon  was  distinguished  as  a  skilful  and  bold  operator.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adolph 
Werner,  like 

•  Heinrich  Adolph  Bardeleben  (born  1819), 
Prof,  of  surgery  in  Greifswald  and  in  1868  the  successor  of  Jungken  in  Berlin. 
Bardeleben  studied  medicine  first  in  Berlin,  then  in  Giessen  and  subsequently  also  in 
Paris,  and  became  prosector  and  extraordfnary  professor  in  Giessen.  By  his  edition 
of  Vidal's  text-book,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  1888  he  took  the  place  of  Bergmann 
in  the  case  of  the  emperor  Frederick^  in  consequence  of  a  characteristic,  but  lament- 
able "doctors'  quarrel",  he  has  become  widely  known  in  both  professional  and  lay 
circles. 

Adolph  Wernher  (born  in  Mayence,  March  20th,  1809,  died  in  the 
same  city,  July  14th,  1883) 

was  professor  of  surgery  in  Giessen  and  director  of  the  university  hospital  in  that 
place  from  the  year  1846.  —  The  son  of  a  Hessian  state-counsellor  who  came  from 
Zweibrucken,  Wernher  studied  in  Giessen,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  London  and  Paris, 
and  as  early  as  18.S4  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  professor.  In  1835  he  was 
promoted  to  ordinary  professor  and  in  1878  he  was  retired. 

Wernher,  who  was  an  eminent  teacher  and  diagnostician  and  a  better  surgeon 
than  operator — he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  one  eye  through  a  gonorrhoea! 
ophthalmia  contracted  from  a  patient  —  rendered  good  service  to  surgery  in  the  sub- 
jects of  diseases  of  the  joints,  particularly  of  the  hip-joint;  tumors,  a  subject  which 
he  was  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  Germany  to  take  in  hand;  hernia  and  trusses;  the 
resection  of  bones  and  nerves,  etc.  He  is  also  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  hand- 
books of  surgery  (2d.  ed.,  1862),  distinguished  for  its  careful  attention  to  the  litera- 
^ore  of  the  subject,  particularly  the  French  and  English,  for  its  thoroughness  and  for 
its  constant  regard  to  the  demands  of  practical  use.  His  works  are:  Handbuch  der 
Allgemeiaen  und  speziellen  Chirurgie,  1846-1857,  2d.  ed.,  I  vol.,  1862;  Die  angebore- 
nen  Kystenhygrome  und  die  ihnen  verwandten  Geschwiilste  in  anatomischer,  diag- 
nofticher  und  therapeutischer  Beziehung.  Denkschrift  zur  Feier  des  50jahrigen 
Doctor-Jubilaums  des  Dr.  Wilhelm  Nebel,  Profespor  primarius  etc.,  1843;  Beobach- 
tnngen  Uber  schroerzhafte  Atrophien  der  Mamma,  Cirrhosis  mammae  und  atrophi- 
rende  Sarcome  derselbeu;  Berichte  aus  dem  Hospitale  zu  Giessen,  1848;  Treatises 
-on  hernia  and  trusses  in  Langenbeck's  "  Archiv  ";  others  on  osteochondritis  epiphy- 
saria,  elephantiasis  Arabum,  central  extirpation  of  telangiectatic  tumors,  chirurgico- 
historical  works  etc.  — In  the  neighboring  university  of  Marburg 

Wilhelm  Boser, 
Prof,  of  surgery,  first  known  to  fame  as  the  co-editor  of  the  well-known  journal,  is  an 
eminent  surgical  anatomist  and  physiologist,  as  well  as  a  skilful  operator  and  popular 
practitioner.  Among  his  works  are :  "  Allgeraeine  Chirurgie  ",  1845 ;  "  Handbuch 
det  anatomischen  Chirurgie",  4th  ed.  1864;  "Chirurgisch-anatomisches  Vademecum", 
-6  editions  up  to  1880;  "Lehre  vom  Hornhautstaphylorae  ",  1852;  "  Therapeutisches 
Uber  Pyamie'*.  —  Roser  rendered  good  service  in  the  study  of  strangulated  hernia,  a 

1.  The  German  physicians  knew  and  stated  the  truth  as  to  the  cancerous  nature  of 
the  emperor's  trouble  years  before. 
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^4lA|0et  in  whieli  A.  F,  Danxel  tki 
(central  nervooB  syatem), 

B-  Stillino  (1810-1H74)  in  Kafisel. 
aUo  distinguished  bimaelf  as  an  oppiator  (Uthotritj,  ovariotomy  etc),     Ainoiiildb 
pupiU  of  Roser  are : 

C.  HuETER  n 837-1880)  of  Marburg,  professor  in  Greifswald.  and  tV 
KODig  in  Goitingea,  tbe  suceessur  of  W.  Bmmi  ( 179I*-18S3)  who  in  ]r^Ti 
resigoed  his  professorial  chair  in  this  university,  a  ixisition  which  he  hd 
recently  taken   and   filled    with  great  acceptability       Job.   tieijirich  fct 
Diimreicher,  (1815-1880)  of  Trieste,  baron  voo  Oeslerreicher.  a   pupil  (il 
Wattmann  and,  according  to  his  oWii  account,  a  man  of  little  erudUioa,bQl 
a  humane  practitioner  of  surgery  and  accordingly  very  busy  and  gnalh 
68t66iiiad,  was  a  professor  in  Vienna  from  1849,  while  the  famcjud  openur 
Johann   von  Balassa,  also  a  scion  of  the  Vienna  school  died   al   Vv 
the  year  18G9,  and  hia  successor  C.  A.  Kovacs  (born  1815)  in  1873, 
(born    1815)  in  Vienna.     Blazina   (1812-1885),   professor   of   sorgerr  w 
Prague,  —  Among  Dumreicher's    pupils   are  :    Ed.    Albert  in  VieniML  A. 
Mosetig,  Joh   llofraokl  t\  Nicoladoni  in  Innsbruck,  V.  van  lvauchichib4 
others. —  Karl  Wilhelm.  Bitter  von  Heine  (18S8-1877),  Fmt  in 
died,  like  his  ^acher,  of  diphtheria.     He  was  the  son  of  the 
surgeon  Jac.  von  Heine  (1709-1878)  in  CansUitt,  scion  of  a  aurgical 
{we  have  already  mentioned  one  of  its  members,  Bemhard   vod  Bcio<'» 
which  originated   with  Geoi^  von   Heine  (1770-1838),  an  ex-fkrrier  and 
inventor  of  an  extension  bed,  subsequently  an   honorary  doctor  of  sitf^ 
gery  etc. 

Among  the  representatives   of   mMacrn  surgery,  beuidea    Hiitar 
K?inig  are  :  Tiieotlor  Billroth  (bom  18U)  in  Bergen  on  the  ii^laud  <if 
Prof,  in  Vienna  and  successor  of  Schuh  (lirst  extirpation  of  tbr  lai 
1873 ;  resection  of  the  stomach,  an  operation  which  Carl  Theodor  Mpi 
Id  1810  had  proved  by  experiment  to   be  possible  ;    Allg^  chir.  Palli. 
Therapie,  9th  edition^  1880),  whose  **realistic"  ideas  permitted  hira^  loj 
well-known  book  ^'Ueber  Lehren  und  ternen  etc/\   to  make   use  of 
following   language  :     ''  I  did  not   feel  strong   enough  to   undertake 
martyrdom  of  a  pure  catheter-] jro lessor,  which  would  have  me 

opportunity  for  the  develop  me  nt  by   practice  of  a  corafoi ..re, 

responding  to  my  tastes"*     Wetnlechner,  W.  von  Winiwarteft  Gus«eabaiier 
in  Prague  etc-,  Rich,  von  Vnlkmann   in    Halle  (son  of  the  i^  aa^ 

physiologist    Alf.  Wilhelm  Volkmann  —  1801-1877 — ^  in     i'  mi 

also  under  the  pseudon3*m  of  **lltchard  Leander*'  as  a  compoacr  of 
poems,  poetic  stories  etc.);  ^^\  Busch  {1 820-1880  j  in  Bonn,  who  opei 
upon  the  empress  for  a  strangulated  hernia  ;    F.  Busch   in  Berlin  i 
delenburg  in  Rostock^  now  in  Bonn ;  W.  Heineko  tn  Krlangesi ; 
in  Strasaburg ;  C.  Emrnert  in  Bern  ;    Edm*  Rose,  some  * 
(Operationen  am  hlingenden  Kopf);  SiK^'n  in  Basel  ;   - 
in  KOnigsberg  (in  place  of  A.  Wagner  who  died  in   1871).  Df>w  in  Wi 


^^^A 
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burg ;  Thiersch  in  Leipzig,  whose  predecessor  was  Friedr.  Franke  (died 
1859);  Nussbaum  (born  1829;  nerve-stretching,  18H0  ;  combination  of 
injections  of  morphine  with  chloroform  ;  800  ovariotomies,  18S0)  in 
Munich;  V.  von  Bruns  (1812-1883),  born  in  Helmstadt,  studied  in  Braun- 
schweig, Tlibingen,  Halle  and  Berlin,  began  practice  in  Braunschweig  in 
1837,  became  teacher  of  anatomy  in  the  Collegium  chirurgicum  there  in 
1839,  professor  in  Tiibingen  from  1843  to  1882,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
surgeons  of  our  day  (Lehrbuch  der  allg.  Anatomic,  18  H  ;  Kehlkopf- 
chirurgie,  1865;  Handbuch  der  pract.  Chirurgie,  1854-18C0;  Galvano- 
chirurgie,  1870;  Galvanocaustik,  1877;  Chirurg.  Heilmittellehre,  18t)8- 
1873;  Arzneioperationen,  1869,  etc.),  whose  son  Paul  Bruns  is  also  in 
Tiibingen ;  C.  F.  Lohmeyer  in  GOttingen  ;  Fischer  in  Breslau  ;  M.  Schede 
in  Halle ;  Heinrich  Leisrink  (died  1885),  physician  to  the  hospital  in  Ham- 
burg, who  with  Peter  Ludwig  Panum  (1820-1885)  in  Copenhagen,  Oskar 
Basse  in  Nordhausen,  Gesellius  in  St.  Petersburg  and  others,  defended  the 
transfusion  of  blood  ;  A.  W.  Schultze  in  Berlin  ;  F.  W.  Ravoth  (1817-1878, 
hernia);  Wilms  (1824-1880),  a  famous  surgical  practitioner  in  Berlin,  who 
with  Langenbeck  and  the  ordinary  physician  Lauer  also  treated  the 
emperor  after  the  attempted  assassination  of  June  2d,  1878  ;  E.  Gurlt 
(wrote  also  on  the  history  of  surgery)  ;  E.  von  Bergmann  in  Berlin  and 
earlier  in  Wiirzburg ;  H.  Bose  in  Giessen,  a  pupil  of  Wernher ;  KrlJnlein, 
professor  in  Ziirich  ;  Madelung  in  Rostock  ;  Paul  Vogt  (1844-1885)  in 
Greifswald;  F.  E.  W.  Steudner  (1838-1880)  in  Halle;  Vine.  Czemy  in 
Heidelberg,  a  pupil  of  Billroth  and  particularly  an  operative  surgeon  ;  H. 
Maas  in  Wiirzburg  (died  18S6);  Paul  Kraske  in  Freiburg,  a  pupil  of  Rich. 
Yolkmann,  and  numerous  others. 

W^e  should  also  mention  Br.  Gustav  von  Lauer  (1808-1889)  of 
Wctzlar,  fh>m  1844  ordinary  physician  of  the  emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  from 
1854  a  professor  and  subsequently  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Military 
Hygiene  and  of  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  arm^'-physicians.  It 
is  to  him  especially  that  army-physicians  are  indebted  for  the  fact  that 
since  1873  they  have  enjoyed  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers. 

From  the  large  number  of  eminent  German  ophthalmolojrists  of  our  centurj  ^e 
have  already  mentioned,  besides  those  of  Vienna,  Joseph  von  Hasner  (Riftervon  Aitha, 
born  1815)  and  Albrecht  von  Graefe,^  the  latter  of  whom  through  the  single  method  of 
operation  for  glaucoma  (iridectomy,  1856)  would  have  secured  his  fame  forever,  y<ei^ 
it  not  equally  secure  through  the  introduction  into  ophthalmolog}'  of  the  ophththal- 
moscope,  an  instrument  which  opened  a  new  epoch  in  that  science.  Without  making 
pretensions  to  completeness,  we  should  add  further  the  names  of:  Runge  and  Franz 
lUisinger  (1788-1855)  in  Landshut  and  Augsburg,  who  introduced  atiopin  and 
hjoscyamin  as  mydriatics  and  practised  the  transplantation  of  pieces  of  the  cornea  in 
animals  etc.;  Joh.  Christian  Jiingken  (1793-1875)  in  Berlin;  Karl  Heinrich  Weller 
(born  1794)  in  Dresden;  Ludwig  Bphm  (1811-1869)  in  Berlin;  Christ  Georg  Th. 
RUte  (1810-1867)  in  Leipzig;  Fr.  Aug.  von  Ammon  (1799-1861)  in  Dresden,  an 
eminent  oculist,  physician  and  writer,  specially  meritorious  for  his  labors  on  the 

1.  See  page  968. 
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TkM, 


Ho0^iH~Stti0<»roy~oni»e  ey^   (KlinUche   h  _iei   d«r  Km 

miraft^liler  (Jes   meoschlic^lien   Auiceit  etc.,   1  ^-4K   «(itb  n 

sc^nuinttfci  aUo  «hb  sTmpAlhettc  opiithjilmia ;  hia  pupiU  and  colle: 
Bi-'gcr  (IHlO-iHHa)  iti  Dre«<ien  ;  GumI*  Heinrich  Warualz  o*  Caitien. 
Slficker  iborn  1816)  in  Fmnkfori-oii-the-Mftin  (Die  Krankheiieo  de#   l^tihtrf^tuS 
nach  ph^siol.  GrundftHtx^n,  1^^5;  Per  Ri  tier  Taj  lor;  R^M-hatidbcicli   f- 
edition  1845,  with  numerous  hUtorical  worka):  Karl  Hfcker  (l«^12-l- 
Fretbwrj:  and  a  brother  of  Friedrich  Hecker;  Fried.  Fhil   Ritteri   ' 
helpTAf:,  ibt^  inctiinbent  of  tbe  firfit   (18:^&|  special  profes&orsbip  of 
G^rmanjr .  Aujiost  Burow  U?^09-I874i  in  Koiiignberg;  Era^t  A«i 
fiute'a  feuctefi&or  as  profeagocof  opKthttlmologT  tn  Leiprrj::  W.  • 
Alfred  Karl  Grufe  (born  imy)  in  Halle;  H.  Knapp.  ! 
New  York;  Hobert,  Bitter  von   Welz  (18U-187H)  ot 

Th.  Leber  in  G«ittiniren ;  of  tbe  medtcal  family  of  Pagenf^i«*cher :   Karl  Pagen<ii 
(died  1N«;6),  Alex.  Pagenstecber  ( 1  B3»- 1  hmo).  a  irood  operator,  kttM  by  a  ^aS 
bin  own  banling-rifle;  Hermann  Pagenstecber  (Pathol  Anatomie  dea  Autrt^; 
itoQ  with  the  capsule,  recommended  even  by  Beer)  in  WieGbadeti ;  ilAtKaiui^ 
and  junior   in  Munich;    O.   Becker  in  Heidelberg,  <  Pathol -anar«  Afl«a  dm  Ai 
Krankbfvten  der   Linse  ;  an   edition  of  E>oiider8'  work  un  r^fn  ra 

author  takes  pleasiurf  in  here  offering  a  tribute  of  gratitude ,  '  M 

who  even  exiirpatt'd  tbe  wpleen,  ihonitb  unsnccee^fully  (Peari  .      ;,  r, 
in  1877)  J  Jacoh^on  in  Kunigsber^  (Iridectomie  vor  dcr  EjctTirLiinii  a      :_    . 
Weber  in  Darmstadt,  an  eminent  op^^rator  and  inveMiicator;    Hermann 
Himpter   in    Marburjr;    Mooren   in    Duisaeldorf  (Iridectomie  liiniteTV   Ze<t 
Extraction;  Augenkninkheitcn  in  Bexiehun|it  zu  andern  fvorperteiden  t^c  * 
Saemiacb  in  Bonn;  iCander;  F.   Horner  in  ZUrich;    C,  S 
Xnt:el  in   Tubin>ren  ;  H    Cohn  in   Breslaa.  the  ophlbakn 
burg;  Dor  in  Lyons,  rorm<*rly  in  Bern  :  PflViger  in  Bern  ;  La^uei-r.  ;: 
StiMinis  in  8trai**burj; ;   Hir»icbV>Hrn  In  Berlitn  a  practitioner  amJ   . 
Hippel  in  Giesjen;  Sattler  in   Gieseen.  Erlangen  and  Pmirue:  J 

bur^,  Iwanoff  "^died    l>!i«0),  an  important  patholocical  analomtsi  u ^.. 

German  school;  SebieasGemnseus  in  Baael;  Kuhnt  in  Jena;  Matrtioa  in 
Fuch«  and  von  Rcu«h  in  ^Henna;  Sanielwnn  in  Cologne;  Wnldau  in  Bi^rltti;  Ri 
Berlin  in  Siuttj^art;  Mautbner  in  Vienna;  Voelcktrs  ia  Kiel;    Schirtnirr  i» 
wald,  and  others, 

g.  The  Dutch, 

like  the  Itxilians,  furnish  the  tDost  striking  proof  that  with  Ibe  gmde  d 
devolopmetU  of  the  political  importance  of  a  people  ami  tlie  gvMOl 
culture  asBociatecI  therewith,  the  medical  ftciences  likewise  risf*  Aorl  ^^l 
Since  the  17th  century,  the  golden  age  of  Holland,  \ia  medicine  hm^  nrw 
again  attaitied  a  dominating  inlltience,  and  least  of  all  the  surgtry  of  tki» 
land,  an  art  to  whit^li  Uu*  TUitcb  nunnrr'ntlv  i»o>srss  littl*-  nr  ||q  f^f^ffrf 
dispoaition. 

Considerable  rcputaLion  was  guuied  by 

PiKTKR   HENtmiK3Z  (1779-1H45)^ 
professor  in  Groningen  iOrdeelkundigre  bescbryvinii;  van  eenife  der 
lieelkundit^e  operation  verrigt  in  hel  noBOcomium  academieum  te  Cirf>r 
18lo,  firouiniten,   1816;  Oratio  do  chirurgorum  nontralium  taadiboa.  v 
lendfe  artis  cbirurgiie  incitamentis,  Gronrn^o,  1820;  Oralio  de  medieiita  ciitj^^^ 
non  sine  ntriutiQue  damno  fiepurandis,  1^1^. 
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Other  notable  surgeons  were:  Sebakl  Justinus  Brugmans  (1763-1819) 
in  Leydeii  ^  Van  der  Meer  (Hist,  operat.  in  div.  cap.  reg.  iustit.  c.  tab., 
1829);  J.  van  Maanen  (1770-1854)  in  Groningen  and  Amsterdam  ;  Ant.  ' 
Qerh.  van  Onsenoort  (1782-1841)  in  Utrecht,  who  likewise  devoted  atten- 
tion to  ophthalmolog}- ;  J.  C.  Broers  (1795-1847)  in  Leyden  ;  Christiaan 
Bernard  Tilanus  (1796-1883),  an  eminent  surgeon  for  45  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Athenaeum  in  Amsterdam,  and  others.  —  Among  the  more  recent 
professors  of  surgery  in  the  universities  of  Holland  are :  Jan  Hissink 
Jansen  (18 16-1 885)j  Hans  Rudolph  Ranke  (1849-1887)  of  Kaiserswerth, 
a  famous  operator  and  philanthropist,  and  Willem  M.  H.  Saenger  in  Gro- 
ningen ;  Machiel  Polano  (1813-1878)  and  Frederik  Willem  Krieger  in 
Lcjden ;  L.  C.  van  Goudoever  in  Utrecht ;  Ant.  Hendrik  Schoemakcr, 
Jan  W.  R.  Tilanus  and  J.  Mezger  (born  in  Amsterdam  in  1839),  who  has 
brought  massage  into  scientific  respect  in  surgery  and  thereby  gained  for 
himself  riches  and  honor,  are  active  teachers  in  Amsterdam.  TilaDus 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  Athenaeum,  founded  in  1632  and  raised  into  a 
university  in  1877.  —  Finally  in  the  single  surgical  specialty  of  ophthal- 
mology Willem  Mensert  (1780-1818)  in  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  van  Onsen- 
oort in  Utrecht,  were  active  workers,  while  Frans  Cornelis  Bonders  (1818- 
1889)  in  Utrecht,  where  he  was  Prof  of  Physiology  —  this  branch  and 
ophthalmology  were  always  taught  by  the  same  professor — by  his 
brilliant  labors  became  the  most  important  representative  of  this  speci- 
alty. 

Bonders  began  his  studies  in  1835  at  the  army  medical  school  in  Utrecht,  gradu- 
ated at  Lejden  in  1840,  was  for  two  years  a  military -physician  in  Vlissingen  and  the 
Hague,  and  was  then  appointed  teacher  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  army 
medical  school.  In  1847  he  became  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Utrecht  and 
practised  also  as  an  ophthalmologist.  In  1851  he  went  to  London  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bowman,  von  Graefe  and  others,  and  from  this  time  forward  was  a 
co-laborer  with  the  first  two  physicians.  The  "Nederlandsch  Gasthuis  vor  Ooglijders'*, 
erected  in  1858,  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Bonders.  On  the  death  of  Schroeder 
van  der  Kolk  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physiology,  and  resigned  ophthalmological 
practice  and  teaching  almost  entirely  to  Snellen.  The  new  physiological  laboratory^ 
erected  in  1866  was  also  placed  under  the  direction  of  Bonders,  who  at  the  age  of  70 
retired  from  active  duties.  His  most  important  works  are:  "  Bie  Anomalien  der 
Refraction  und  Accommodation",  German  by  0.  Becker,  2d  edition,  Vienna,  1887; 
an  English  translation  by  W.  B.  Moore,  London,  1864 ;  "Astigmatismus  und  cylindr. 
Glaeser",  Berlin  1862;  "Physiolopie  des  Menschen"  (Ernahrung)  2d  edition,  Leipzig, 
1859;  **  Ber  Stoffwechsel  als  die  Quelle  der  Eigenwiirme  bei  Pflanzen  und  Thieren^', 
Wiesbaden,  1847;  "Be  justs  necessitudine  scientiam  inter  et  artem  medicam,  et  dc 
otriusque  juribus  ac  mutuis  officiis",  Prague,  1H5H.  Bonders  was  also  co-editor  of 
'•  Graefe's  Archiv"  and  author  of  numerous  dissertations.  We  owe  to  him  also  the 
so-called  "Bonders'  law  of  the  movements  of  the  ocular  muscles";  the  rapidity  of  the 
psychical  process  etc. 

Distinguished  ophthalmologists  of  Belgium  are:  Florent  Cunier  (1812-1853)  and 
Salooion  Louis  Fallot  (1783-187H),  with  Evariste  Warlomont  of  Brussels,  recently  the 
saccessor  of  Cunier  in  the  editorship  of  the  '*AnnaIes  d'oculistique",  which  he 
founded.  —  Among  the 
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The  surger}*  of  the 

1.  Russians, 

>-  In  our  century  can  point  to  some  generally  known  and  famous  represen- 
rr  tatives,  most  of  whom,  however,  acquired  their  education  in   German}-, 
i  Among  these  medical  immigrants  into  Russia  were  :    the  ophthalmologist 
;Theodor  H.  W.  Lerche  (1791-1863)  of  Braunschweig,  who  established  in 
,  8t  Petersburg  in  1824  the  first  ophthalmic  clinic  in  Russia  and  became  the 
oculist-inordinar}'  of  the   emperor.     Lerche  was  succeeded   in  the  oph- 
thalmic  hospital  by  Christian  Salomon,  the   latter  by   Lerche  Jr.   (died 
1863),  Lerche  by  Robert  Blessig  (1830-1878),  upon  whose  death  the  direc- 
■   tion  of  the  hospital  was  given  to  John  Magawly,  an  Irish  physician,  who 
"S  is  at  present   oculist- in-ordinary  to  the  emperor  and  the  most  eminent 
•  oculist  in  St.  Petersburg.     Other  well-known  German  surgeons  in  Russia 
»   are :    Martin  Wilhelm  von  Mandt  (1800-1858),  formerly  a  professor  in 
•'    Greifbwald  and  subsequently  ordinary  physician  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  ; 
Job.  Ferd.  Heyfelder  (1798-1869),  Stromeyer's  successor  in  Erlangen,  who 
I   performed  in  1844  the  first  total  extirpation  of  both  superior  maxillary 
f    bones,  and  Georg  F.  B.  Adelmann  (1811-1888)  of  Fulda,  Prof,  of  surgery 
I    and  midwifery  in  Dorpat  and  the  father-in-law  of  Bergmann,  the  first  sur- 
[    geon  of  the  first  German  universit}*,  who  was  dismissed  for  the  sake  of 
Mackenzie  by  the  second  German  emperor.     But  among  the  Russians  them- 
selves surgery  has  found  some  distinguished  national  representatives,  as 
e.  g.  Nikolai  Twanowich  Pirogoff  (Pirogow,  1810-1881),  a  pupil  of  Dieffen- 
bach,  who  retired  fVom  his  position  in  1866. 

Pirogoff  was  likewise  an  eminent  anatomist  and  the  first  to  study  anatomy  by 
means  of  sections  of  frozen  bodies.  He  was  also  very  active  in  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  dispersion  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  generally  in  the  improvement 
of  military  hygiene  in  Russia.  He  used  his  influence  too  in  the  popularization  of 
the  plaster  of  Paris  splint,  and  a  well-known  amputation  of  the  foot  bears  his  name. 
Hit  son  Nic.  Iwanowich  Pirogoff  is  a  busy  and  reputable  surgeon  of  St.  Petersburg. 
We  should  also  mention  among  the  native  Russian  surgeons  Julius 
Szymanowski  (1829-1868),  Prof,  of  operative  and  military  surgery  in 
Klew  and  a  surgeon  of  the  first  rank,  who  unfortunately  died  at  an  early 
age.  —  From  these  examples  we  see  that  even  Russia,  which  in  our  cen- 
tury is  striving  to  take  the  lead  in  all  departments  of  civilization,  the 
medical  sciences  participate  among  the  first  in  the  advances  of  general 
culture  —  we  have  noticed  the  same  fact  among  the  peoples  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  work  —  and  then  develop  rapidly  and  grow  lux- 
uriantly. 

Karl  Johann  von  Seydlitz  (1798-1885),  Prof,  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  medic- 
chirurg.  Academic  at  St.  Petersburg;  Wilhelm  Koch  in  Dorpat  and  Ed.  von  Wahl, 
Prof  of  surgery  in  Dorpat,  also  merit  notice.     In 

m.  Finland, 

Karl  Daniel  von  Haartman  (1792-1878)  was  an  active  surgeon  and  obstet- 
rician in  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  founded  in   1827  in  place  of  the 
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llty    ut    Abo. 
Fredrik  Salzman. 


His*    successor   in  the    professorsbjp    ul    snr^m  sj 


6.    ICIDWIFEEY. 


The  midwifery  of  oar  century,  particularly  Gennaii  miditifei;,  I 
specially  distinguished  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  has  been 
entirely  (ordinary  cases  and  aid  excepted)  iuto  the  handa  of  men,  H  I 
given  up,  so  to  speak,  the  operative  character  which ^  particularly  li  tk  ^ 
result  of  the  invention  of  the  forceps,  it  still  possessed  in  great  psn  s 
the  18th  century.  Operative  interference  accordingly  is  limiteil  tm  mod 
as  possible,  and  only  pern[iitted  when  all  the  means  that  allow  tiie  nilBfil 
forces  to  accomplish  the  parturient  act  have  been  exhausted.  Theikltf* 
ruination  of  these  limits  demanded,  above  all,  the  most  careful  observstttl 
of  natural  labor,  and  for  this  purpose  public  Ijing-in  hospiUiU  have  bm 
placed  at  the  service  of  both  teachers  and  students  in  Germany  and  Fciaei. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  re(|utred  operative  measures  have  beefi  i 
every  way  perfected  through  our  advancee  in  technique,  aa  well 
mental  as  obstetrical  proper,  and  the  number  of  our  dynamtc 
has  been  increased.  Both  these  results  have  l)een  accomplisJ. 
utilization  of  all  the  methods  standing  at  the  service  of  modem 
Above  all,  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  midwifery  that  it  has  beeu  i 
and  taught  by  thoroughly  scientific  men,  and  generally  as  a  spedil 
branch,  without  falling  scientifically  and  practically,  like  other  brancbei, 
into  the  hands  of  exclusive,  specialists,  but  has  always  preaarv4*(i  iu  ooa* 
nexion  with  general  medicine  and  maintained  the  latter  ia  its  tervkf 
Thus  it  has  resulted  that,  in  addition  to  the  physiology  of  labor,  especialhr 
the  general,  as  well  as  Ux^al  diseases  of  the  mother  and  child  dniio^ 
pregnancy  and  after  birth,  together  with  the  hygienic  portioo  of  iniilirii^^ 
have  found  eraineut  students.  It  has  drawn  too  more  and  niore  into  iu 
sphere  the  allied  subjects  of  gynaecology  (whose  metho<ls  of  trtmta 
have  recently  degenerated  too  much  into  mechanico-physical  and  op 
measures)  and  the  diseases  of  children.  Moreover  it  1»  ' 
as  far  as  possible,  from  theoretic  speculations,  and  has 
the  practical  and  humane  side  of  its  department  From  all  the  iuf  oe 
thus  mentioned  and  to  be  shown  in  the  course  of  our  ai  ^  ' 
branch,  midwifery  lias  attained  among  the  branches  of  medi* 
rounded  and,  if  jou  will,  a  more  complete  form,  and  is  surpassetl  bs 
in  its  beneficent  results  in  and  for  our  daily  life.  Indeed  it  t-  - 
most  of  the  other  departments  of  medicine  in  a  most  ^ 
while  the  tolerance  of  tlic  female  organism  in  respect  tn,  ai*d 
moat  important  physical  function,  contributes  also  its  share  to  U.*  ^^ 
of  this  imiK^rtttut  branch.  One  of  the  most  benefloeut  ad%*tttices  in  i 
wifery  is  the  cleanliness,  mlt/o  iintisepticiHm,  inUxiduced  by  Semmelwil 
and  which  has  deprived  the  lying-in  perio<l  (particularly  in  ho«{>ilaift 
as  horrors,  as  the  inventions  meutioned  above  have  deprived  labor  i>( 
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isting.     The  latter  object  has  been  attained  in  a  great  measure  b}-  the  use 
of  chloroform,  the  chief  boon  offered  by  the  19th  century  to  childbirth. 

a.  The  Germans, 

*  Id  this  branch  of  medicine,  speedily  attained  the  precedence,  particularly 
^  through  the  efforts  of 

^  Lucas  Johann  Boer  (1752-1835), 

3K   properly  Boogers,  which  latter  name  he  was  forced  to  abandon  because  Joseph  II. 

9    declined  to  send  to  France  anyone  "afflicted  with  such  a  discordant  cognomen ". 

2    Boer  Was  born  at  Uffenheim  in  Bavaria,  was  the  son  of  a  falconer  and  was  originally 

.  designed  for  the  ministry.  While  studying  with  this  object  in  Wlirzburg  he  became 
known  to  C.  C.  von  Siebold,  who  induced  his  parents  to  strip  off  the  gown  of  the 
monk  and  replace  it  with  the  robe  of  the  surgeon.     Subsequently,  on  the  recommend- 

*  atiou  of  von  Siebold,  Boer  received  from  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg  the  means  to  con- 
1     tinae  his  studies  in  Vienna,  but  squandered  them  at  once  in  academic  vices.    Thus 

[  deprived  of  his  means  of  maintenance  and  in  absolute  poverty,  be  supported  himself 
ibr  a  long  time  by  watching  with  the  sick,  correcting  proofs  etc.,  until  on  the  advice 
of  Rechberger,  the  ordinary  physician  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  began  in  1778  the  study 
of  midwifery,  and  was  speedily  appointed  assistant  and  surgeon  to  the  orphan 
asylum  (1784).  Next,  by  the  aid  of  Joseph  II.,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  6rst  Holland, 
then  Paris  and  then  London.  In  Paris,  through  the  influence  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  lying-in  institutions  which  were  still  closed  to  men,  and  in 
London  attended  the  private  hospital  of  Leake,  and  in  both  these  cities  he  listened 
to  the  teachings  of  the  most  famous  teachers  of  midwifery.  He  returned  in  1788  by 
way  of  France  and  Italy  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  surgeon-in-ordinary,  and 
soon  after  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  lying-in  hospital.  The  latter  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  1822,  in  which  year  he  retired  from  active  duty.  Shortly 
after  entering  upon  his  duties  as  professor  of  midwifery  he  had  the  mif^fortune  to 
lose  an  arch-duchess  whom  he  had  delivered  with  the  forceps,  and  from  whom  he  had 
removed  the  placenta  manually,  find  this  mishap  led  to  an  active  persecution  on  the 
part  of  his  colleagues.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.,  however,  more  clear-si)shted,  did  not 
count  his  misfortune  as  a  fault. — After  his  retirement  Boer  was  very  active  with 
his  pen. 

BoSrs  imperishable  service  to  medicine  is  found  in  the  consistent 
carrying  out  of  a  sober  and  healthy  observation  in  midwifery  (Solayr^s  de 
Renhac  and  others  had,  indeed,  opened  the  way),  combined  with  a  treat- 
ment free  from  all  artifice  (labor-stools  etc.),  natural,  and  exempt  from  fre- 
quent operations.  The  following  passage  may  serve  as  an  example  of  his 
unprejudiced  method  of  observation  : 

*'  One  should  not  form  for  himself  any  ideal  of  imaginary  pains,  and  observe  the 
actual  pains  in  each  individual  case  in  accordance  with  this  supposed  model.  Other- 
wise in  most  labors  he  will  find  something  to  disapprove  and  some  opportunity  for 

dabbling.     On  the  contrary,  every  case  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits 

However  Knj(  too  the  function  may  continue  to  be  performed  in  this  natural  way,  it 
never  constitutes  properly  a  diffiault  labor,  but  merely  a  tedious  one."  We  should 
never  manage  "as  if  nature  had  given  up  her  work  of  parturition."  (See  Siebold.) 
Diametrically  opposite  principles  were  defended  by 
Friedrich  Benjamin  Osiander  (1759-1822)  of  Zell  in  Wiirtemberg, 
originally  a  practising  physician  at  Kirchheim  and  then  professor  of  midwifery  in 
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^ttlnizen.  He  wa«  a  pupil  of  Stein  in  IvAs^e).  and  as  such  n  {rre&t  ftdvacJit^  of  t^ 
forcepfi,  an  instrument  which  he  handled  with  such  skill  that  when  thej  failed  to  tbtir 
object  in  a  coDtraCTed  pi'Ivis  he  considered  CiKsnreun  section  indicated  faiht-r  thvn 
perforation  of  the  head.  { In  2540  cases  of  labor  he  terminated  lOIH  with  the  forci*;*!'^ 
He  contested  the  value  of  artificial  premature  deliverj,  extracted  in  hreetl 
llona  etc.,  and  invented  i«n  evidence  of  his  in^m menial  hvui)  a  lireat  nur 
struments,  including  a  thimble  for  rupturing  the  membranes,  an  ioetruG 
measure  the  inclination  of  the  pelvit,  a  lever  to  remove  the  frptun  in  abort! 
balance,  a  longimeter  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  head  etc, 

A  practieal  follower  of  Boi^rs  principles,  though  he  wai  not  one  of  lita  imp 
—  he  had  been  educated  in  Wdrzburg  under  C,  C,  ron  Siebotd  —  wai 

WiLHELM  Joseph  Schmitt  (1760-1827)  of  Lorch  on  the  Rhine, 
professor  of  midwifery  at  the  Josephiniim.  who  advocated  llie  connexion  of  mtdwHefl 
and  general  medicine  and,  like  a  true  physician,  emphasii^ed  the  humane  chamc 
and  mission  of  medical  art.  Hence  he  rejected  all  rash  treatment,  litntted 
employment  of  the  forceps  and  recommended  in  their  use  the  simple  ponition  on  1 
h^ck  upon  an  ordinary  bed,  discarding  !abor-s>tools  and  special  lahor-heds.  fie  \lk 
wise  called  attention  to  spontaneous  version,  taught  that  agglutination  of  the  cm  ut4 
was  one  of  the  hindrances  of  labor,  that  fiasures  of  the  skull  were  posaible  in  nalixa 
labor  with  a  contracted  pelvis,  and  approved  of  version  by  the  breech,  the  latter  ( 
doctrine  taught  also  by  J,  W.  Betachler  of  Breslan  idled  1805;  Ueber  die  IliKe  « 
Natur  2ur  Beendigung  der  Geburt,  \Hii),  Schmitt  likewise  taught  the  ipira) 
of  the  head  in  labor^  advanced  the  doctrine  of  doubtful  pregnancy  etc.,  and  s 
emphasized  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch  as  one  of  the  chief  requtsitea 
obstetrician.  He  eUo  distinguished  himself  in  surgery,  —  One  of  the  nioai  emtne 
of  th^  skilful  promoters  of  German  midwifery  was 

JrsTiTs  Heinrich  Wkiand  (176(>*1817)  of  Estbonia, 
who  settled  in  Hamburg,  because  through  a  quarrel  with  the  Russian  exaininer^l 
could  not  practise  in  his  native  place.  He  devoted  attention  to  cephatie  vrruo 
particularly  to  its  accomplishment  by  external  manipulation,  was  the  first 
recommend  tamponing  the  vagina  in  placenta  pmevia,  after  perforation  of  the  bti 
preferred  to  leave  the  completion  of  delivery  to  nature,  after  CifesMirean  9€Ctu 
advised  the  removal  of  the  placenta  through  the  os  uteri  and  in  p<»l  partaa 
hiemorrhage  recommended  friction  of  the  os  uteri  and  clitorii.  Hit  oaoct 
work  was  entitled  "  Die  Geburt  des  Mf-nschen". 

In  Mayence,  until  the  abolition  in  171^8  of  the  university  of  that  cttv. 
JoH.  Peter  Wkidman5  (1751-1819), 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  an  Rclivi^  profrwor.     8iihfcquonU^   lie 
ated  as  a  simple  teacher  of  midwifer}*,  neglecting  neither  the  working  of  oatitre,  i 
when  necessary,  the  aid  of  art. 

Ad.  FaiKBtt.  Noldb  (1764-1813), 
finally  professor  in  Halle,  acquired  a  famous  name  by  bis  improved  dtfision  of  iW^ 
doctrines  of  midwififry  into  a  physiological,  pathologico^aemeiotic  and  firadical  ] 
while  the  younger 

JoH  Cbristiak  Stark  (17G9-1837). 
profetsor  of  surgery  and  miilwifery  in  Jena.  dUtlnguiibed  hitnuelf  h\  ^  book  formfi 
wiv*s  and  by  hoftpitnl  reports.     On  the  other  hand, 

Lii'Wio  Fhiet>rich  ton  Froriep  (1771»-1S47). 
finally  in   Weimar.  »ttnin»*d   equal  dijstinclion  by  mrnn*   of  *  gttod   Itxt-boaJc  (I 
edUbn,   1BI§),  in  which  he  directed  general  attention  to  th«  uitjoof  ot  trtiflt 
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)rtion.  He  was  a.pnpil  of  Boer.  The  teachings  of  Boer  were  also  embraced  by 
papil 

JoH.  Christ.  Gottfried  J^ro  (1779-1856)  in  Leipzig, 
0  advocated  the  use  of  "birth-coshions"  (Geburtskissen)  and  the  removal  of  the 
ceps  before  the  complete  delivery  of  the  head  in  order  to  spare  the  perineum,  and 
ented  a  trepan-like  perforator  (Wechsung  hod  indicated  Fuch  an  instrument  as 
ly  as  1757),  while  he  was  an  opponent  of  artificial  abortion  and  the  tampon  in 
centa  prsevia.  (Handbuch  der  speciellen  Therapie  fiir  Aerzte  am  Geburtsbette, 
\5;  Handbuch  der  Krankheiten  des  Weibes,  1832  etc.)— An  important  and  highly 
(erving  obstetrician,  particularly  as  regards  the  theory  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
€hani8m  of  labor,  a  subject  which  he  created  and  built  up  into  a  science,  was  the 
qaent  and  witty  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  (though,  according  to  Georg  Weber  he  was  by 
means  a  follower  of  Jesuitical  principles  in  his  life), 

Franz  Carl  Nagele  (1777-1851)  in  Heidelberg, 
whom  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  obliquely  contracted,  rachitic  etc. 
vis,  the  determination  of  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  computation  of  the  duration 
pregnancy,  improvement  of  instruments  (Nagele's  lock  etc),  and  whose  doctrines 
re  widely  diffused  and  long  accepted.     His  son 

Hermann  Fr.  J.  Nagele  (died  1851), 
o  also  practised  in  Heidelberg,  likewise  rendered  good  service  in  the  study  of  the 
chanism  of  labor,  the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis,  the  application  of  auscultation 
pregnancy  and  labor  etc.    (Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshilfe,  7th  edition,  1873,  edited  by 
L.  Grenser.)— The  father-in-law  of  Nagele  Sr.  was 

F.  A.  May  (1742-1814), 
professor  in  Heidelberg,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  hygieniist.    He  was 
t  first  to  recommend  artificial  abortion,  but  this  operation  was  first  performed  in 
rmany  in  1804  by 

Carl  Wenzel  (1769-1827)  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
e  nephew  of  the  elder  Stein, 

Georg  Wilhklm  Stein  (1773-1870), 
s  the  worthy  successor  of  his  uncle  in  Bonn,  and  was  the  earliest  to  call  attention 
contractions  of  the  pelvis  due  to  hip-disease,  fractures  and  exostoses. 
The  Berlin  professor  of  midwifery, 

Adam  Elias  von  Siebold*  (1775-1828), 
mpil  of  Boer,  as  well  as  his  more  famous  son,  the  classical  historian  of  midwifery 

Ed.  Carl  Caspar  von  Siebold  (1801-1861), 
)fessor  in  Gottingen,  distinguished  themselves  in  many  diiectictis.    The  successor 
the  elder  Siebold,  and  the  predecessor  of  Martin,  in  Berlin  was 

Dietrich  H.  W.  Busch  (1788-1858), 
o  was  likewise  an  eminent  gynaecologist.    He  devoted  special  attention  to  cephalic 
-sion,  cephalotripsy,  artificial  abortion  etc.     (Lehrbuch  der  Geburtskunde,  dth  ed., 
19;  Geschlechtsleben  des  Weibes  etc.)     The  successor  of  Elias  von  Siebold  in 
irzburg  was 

The  name  of  Siebold  includes  also  two  doctresses  of  midwifeiy.  The  first  was  an 
honorary  doctress  of  (iiessen  and  was  named  Reglne  Josephe  von  Siebold  ;  the 
second  was  Marianne  Theodora  Charlotte  von  Siebold  (1788-1859),  who  married  a 
lieldenrelch,  and  who,  after  passing  her  examinations  and  holding  her  disptit- 
ation,  also  in  Giessen,  became  a  doctor  of  midwifeiy  and  practised  with  gieat 
success  in  Darmstadt  and  other  places  to  which  she  was  often  .summoned. 
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Joseph  d'Outrkpont  (177&-1845)  of  Malmedy* 
who  discussed  cephalic   and  spODtaneoas  version  aod  arttticifil   abortioti.    Is 
latter  operation  he  discarded  ergot  as  injurious  to  the  child,     Sckoenlttto^  »it^ 
charttj  characteristic  of  medical  colleafiues^  is  said  1o  ha^e  remnrl^ed   of  d  Qui 
that  if  the  uterus  was  taken  awa^'  from  him  be  would  have  notbin^  whatever  ML 

Under  the   presidency  of  d'Outrepout  C.  J.  Haus  (born  17W) 
on  auscaltation  in  pregnancy,  and  Ad.  Ulsamer  eompofted  a  treniiie  cm 
same  subject. 

Tbe  versatile  aod  ori|nna],  but  conceited 

Ferd.   Auo.   Max   Feanz   vos  Ritokjv  (1767-1867)  of  Wnlta  b 
Wefttphalia, 

profesnor  of  midwifery  and  at  an  earlier  period  of  surgery  alao  in  O^eaaeOi  hasr^ 
cently  refrained  in  many  respects  his  merited  recopnition.  The  author  of  a  1i«ti>f 
entitled  "  Gebortshilfliche  Operationen"  (1820),  be  diFetj*feed  proceetioo  of  tit 
perineum,  pelvic  contraction,  artificial  abortion,  the  mechanism  of  tabor,  foti? 
positions,  puncture  of  tbe  membranes,  and  recommended  bftndaging  ih^  1#fi  j 
biemorrhafi^e  in  order  to  preserve  snflicient  blood  for  the  central  orgsna  etc 
latter  procedure  was  subseqaently  revived  under  tbe  name  of  "antoinfosioa**,  Ritj 
was  a  scion  of  tbe  school  of  natural  philosophy,  and  embraced  abo  tbn  doctrioe 
animal  maj^netism.  At  a  later  period  he  inclined  to  the  sect  of  natural  hi^anrii 
pbysicrans  and  invented  some  marvellous  names  for  diseases,  e.  ir.  *' ioiQ4ue;[ 
codoritis  maligna''  for  diphtheria  of  the  vagina  etc,  At  an  adviinr» 
away  into  alienistie  medicine,  botany,  comots  etc.,  and  also  dii»tini:t 
an  investigator  of  the  history  of  the  mechanism  of  labor.  Tbe  reaaiu 
invesligations  be  bad  published  by  bis  pupiU  under  the  form  of  itiuuirural  irri 
RitifcQ  was  often  an  opponent  of  tbe  professor  in  Halle, 

Ant.  Fr,  Hohl  (1704-1862), 
who  rendered  irood  service  to  medicine  by  his  labors  on  the  patholoiTT  nf  tW  f*4H* 
(Znr  Palholo^e  des  Beckens,  two  parts),  obstetrical  ejtaminatic  > 
E^Tploration,  two  parts),  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  ibe  birth  of  nin 
as  author  of  a  very  good  text-book  f  Lehrbticfa  der  Gcburtshilfe,  2d  editioii,  l^h 

Ant.  Joti.  Jt'nomann  (^1775-1^54), 
professor  in  Prague,  was  a  pupil  of  Bo'er  and  an  influential  teachtf. 

VV.  n.  NiEMEVER  (1788-1840)  in  Halle 
diacassed  twin-birtbs,  and  invented  an  instrument  for  rupture  of  the  tti<fiiib<r«i 
a  trepanperforator.  —  Ao  active  teacher  in  Dresden  was  tbe  versatile 

Karl  OrsTAv  Carus  (1789-1  8B11), 
a  follower  of  tbe  school  of  natural  philosophy  and  lb©  fath«>r  of  Uv 
**  nnconiicious**.     He  was  a  fertile  writer  on  zootomy,  coinpar 
symbolism  of  the  human  form,  "  Psyche^',  '^Physiis"  rtr.     Tn 

LtDwio  Jvh.  Caspar  Mende  (1779-1869V 
profei*ior  in  Greifswald  and  aubseqnently  in  GoiiInMLn.  iu-r,ii;:.M-H.^i   u^n 
memorable  writer  on  forensic  medicine  and  an  historian  of  ibis  drparrmetit 

Hermann  Friei»ric(i  Kilian  (1800-1803/  in  Rano 
ffpnderrd  special  service  to  the  subject  of  tbe  obstetrical  i^pffrationSi 

Iqhaz  Schwobkr  (1800-1860)  in  Frcilmrg 
UkjPfitse  wrote  on  midwifery  and  foronsic  medicine. 

JiTijrs  Victor  Si^hoki.ler  (1811-18S3) 
was  an  eminent  obstetrical  teacher  in  BerliQ  (Die  kunalUche  FrUbg^bun  ktvl^ 
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durch  den  Tampon,  Berlin,  1842),  and  inventor  of  an  "  Omphalosoter"  for  replace- 
ment of  the  prolapsed  cord. 

JoH.  Euo.  RossHiRT  (1795-1872)  in  Erlangen, 

Carl  Christopher  HDter  (1803-1857)  in  Marburg, 
the  earlier 

Hermann  Jos.  Brunninohausen  (1761-1834)  in  WUrzburg, 
inventor  of  a  forceps  and  perforator  and  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  sponge  tents  for 
the  induction  of  abortion,  and  J.  Bapt.  Schmidt  (1822-1884)  of  Forchheim,  professor 
in  the  school  for  midwives  in  WUrzburg,  were  all  capable  obstetricians. 

An  active  teacher  was 

Carl  Alex.  Ferd.  Kluge  (1782-1844)  in  Berlin, 
ander  whose  presidency  C.  A.  Lau  wrote  on  auscultation  in  pregnancy. 

Franz  Kiwisch  von  Rotterau  (1814-1852), 
professor  in  Wurzburg  and  Prague,  was  an  eminent  gynaecologist  and  obstetrician^ 
88  was  also  his  still  more  famous  successor  in  Wurzburg, 

Fr.  Wilhelm  Scanzoni  von  Lichtenfels  (bom  1821,  retired  1887) 
in  Prague. 

Both  these  latter  obstetricians  were  educated  in  Prague. 

Among  other  German  physicians  who  have  rendered  service  in  many 
different  ways  to  the  science  of  obstetrics  are  : 

£.  Lumpe  in  Vienna  (Cursus  der  practischen  Oeburtshilfe,  3d.  ed.^ 
1854);  Karl  Sigmund  Franz  Cred^  (born  1819  j  Cred^^s  method  of  expres- 
sion of  the  placenta  ;  instillation  of  a  two  per  cent.  €olution  of  nitrate  of . 
silver  in  the  prevention  of  blenorrhoeal  ophthalmia  ;  with  Spiegelbei^ 
editor  of  the  "Archiv  f  iir  Gynaecologie")  in  Leipzig ;  Ludwig  Ignaz 
Philipp  Semmelweis  (1818-1865)  of  Ofen,  professor  in  Pesth,  misjudged 
and,  indeed,  persecuted  during  life,  has  won  immortal  honor  by  his  revival 
of  Penman's  idea  of  the  communicability  of  puerperal  diseases,  and 
proving  that,  like  p3^mia,  they  were  infectious  and  that  in  Vienna  they 
were  caused  by  the  "attendants  upon  the  anatomical  course,  who  examined 
parturient  women  with  hands  only  half  clean.  He  also  recommended 
careful  washing  with  chlorine  water  before  each  examination,  and  there- 
after the  mortality  among  lying-in  women  fell  in  two  months  from  12  to  3 
per  cent.  Irritable  as  he  was,  and  galled  b}*  the  attacks  which  his  doc- 
trines (in  which  he  anticipated  the  method  of  Lister)  experienced,  he  died 
in  the  insane  asylum  at  Dobling.  Original  opponents  of  the  teachings  of 
Semmelweis  were  :  Kiwisch,  Vircliow,  Scanzoni,.C.  Braun,  Seyfert,  Betschler, 
Roser,  Hecker,  Arnold  and  almost  all  physicians  of  reputation,  who 
expressed  their  dissent  particularly  at  the  "  Naturforscherversammlung" 
at  Spires.  Among  his  followers  were  :  Skoda,  Michaeiis  in  Kiel,  Hebra, 
Markusovzky,  Kesmarszky,  Fritsch  —  and  to-day  everyl)ody  !  Semmelweis, 
like  Robert  Ma3-er.  is  a  witness  that  in  the  19th,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
century,  truth  demands  her  victims,  only  the  discoverers  of  truth  now 
are  no  longer  crucified,  but  their  names  are  simply  written  upon  the  pro- 
scription-list of  the  lease-holders  of  science,  and  they  themselves  handed 
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over  to  luoatic  asylams  !    G.  A.  Micbaelis  (1798-1848)»  who  imniediAl 
and  alone  atnoDg  the  obstetricians  acc«[)ted   and  followed    the  teaebifij 
of  Serainelweis,  because  he  believed  tbat  his  niece,  whom  he  bad  confiorf 
had  fallen  a   victim  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  of  his   instnitnents  elf,, 
C  C.  Th,  Litzmann  (born  1815)  in  Kiel,  who  made  careful  Btudles  of  iwr^ 
mal  and  delbrmed  pelves ;  Carl  and  Gustav  Braun   (the  colpeurjntwi  io 
Vienna  ;  F.  H.  Arneth,  J.  Cbiari  and  J.  Spath  also  in  VieDna  ;  E,  Mirtia 
(1 801)^1 875)  in  Berlin,  an  advocate  of  external  version   and   an  enifiatt 
gynaecologist  ;  Anselm  Martin  (1809-1883)  in  Munich,  extraorciiuary  jiiv- 
fessor  and  superintendent  of  the  lying-in  hospital  until  1859,  and  theu  la 
obstetrician  of  reputation  as  w^cll  as  a  writer  ;    B.  Seyfert  (die<l   1*^7< 
Prague,  the  author  of  the  Prague  school  -  forceps  ;    Veil  in  Bonn  ;    Krir; 
Schr?>der  (1838-^1887)  in  Berlin,  author  of  a  "Lehrbuch  der  G^bartslitli 
(1870,  8th  ed.,  1884)  and  a  **  Handbuch  der  Krankheiten   der   weiblii 
Geschlecbtaorgane'*  (1874,  7th  ed,  1886),  who,  like  so  many  modem 
verdity  professors,  owes  to  these  two  text-books  bis  extensive  reputatioQ 
He  was    also   active    in   the   Jntroduction  of  ovariotomy  into    GefmaQj 
Hecker  (I82<j-1882)  in  Munich;   Lange  in   Heidelberg;  R.  0lsUaO8<»  ilk 
Halle  ;  0.  Spiegel  berg  (1830-1881),  who  advocated  tapping  for  diagnt 
purposes  in  ovarian   tumors  etc;  Bimbauro   and  F,  A.  Kehrer  in  H 
berg,  who  wrote  on  comparative  parturition   and   demonstrated  strrihty 
the  male  by  a  test-coitus  and   subsequent  examination  of   tb©  colli 
semen  ;  Frankenhiiusfer  and  B.  S,  Schultze  {son  of  the  Gi-eifswald  anatoml 
and  physiologist,  Siegraund  Schultze  —  1795-1877  ^ — and   brother  of  llit 
famous  anatomist  and  ralcroscopist  Max  Schultze,  the  investigntor  of  the 
retina)  in  Jena  ;    B.   Dobrn  in  Marburg  ;    A.  Hegar  in  Freiburg,  wlio  prr- 
forme<i  the  first  extirpation  of  the  normal  ovaries,  i.  e.  female  castmllov*  fbr 
Lfleuralgia,    187i  ;    Freund    in    Strassburg   and    subsequently    In    Berilo , 
rKristeller  in    Beriin    and    August   Breisky    (1832-1889;    of  Klattao  in 
Bohemia,  professor  successively  in  Salzburg,  Bern,   Prague   (1874)   and 
Vienna  (1880),  where  he  succeeded  Spaeth*     He  studied  in   Pr 
ticularly  pathological  anatomy  under  Treita  and  gymecology  um\v\  t 

and  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  obstetrical  aiitisep4tcimn^ 
an  operative  gynaecologist,  and  as  the  first  descrilier  of  krnurosi 
P.  Miiller  in  Bern  ;  W.  Lange  (born  1813,  shot  himself  1881)  of  I, 
in  Bohemia,  a  scion  of  the  Prague  school,  first  in  Innsbruck  and  tlii 
Nligele's  successor  in  Heidelberg  :    A-  Gusscrf^w  (born  1834J),  In 
Strassburg,  now  in  Beriin;    H.  Ilildebrand   (1833-1882)  in   K-  . 
Schwartz  in  Gi)ttingen  ;    F.   Winckel,  lirat  in  Dresden,  then  in   Muonrii 
his  successor  in  Dresden,  Gerhardt  Leopold  ;  Kubn  in  SaUbui^  ;  C  Hi 
nig  in   Leipzig;  Virgil,  Bitter  von  M ay rhofer  (1815-1877)  in  laitsbctii 
Schatz  in  llostock  ;  Zweifel  in  Erlangen  :  C\  Mayer  in  Berltn  ;  .1.  Amini 
in  Munich  ;  L.  KleiuwHchtcr  in  Innsbruck;  Hermann  Beigiil  ( 1H3^U1K7! 
a  well-knoYrn  gynecologist  of  Vienna,  etc.     Most  of  the  ph^-tieiaas 
mentioned  are  likewise  skilful  gynaecologists^  some  of  them  &)&o  devoi 
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ihe  diseases  of  cbildreD,  though  since  the  excessive  growth  of  specialism 
§  is  becoming  more  rare. 

Among  specialists  in  the  diseases  of  children  and  writers  in  this 
>artment  in  Germany,  which  during  the  course  of  the  present  century 
I  point  to  an  extremely  large  number  of  translations  from  the  English 
1  French,  we  may  notice  the  following  eminent  represehtatives  :  Ferd. 
in  (System  der  Kinderkrankheiten,  1807)  ;  JOrg  (Handbuch  zum 
kennen  und  Heilen  der  Kinderkrankheiten,  1826)  ;  F.  L.  Meissner 
inderkrankheiten,  several  editions);  W.  Rau  (Handbuch  der  Kinder- 
inkheiten.  1832);  J.  Wendt  (Kinderkrankheiten,  3d.  ed.,  18^5);  A.  Henke 
andbuch  der  Kinderkrankheiten,  1831);  Ch.  F.  Harless ;  J.  L.  Loebisch 
adien  liber  Kinderheilkunde,  1848);  F.  J.  von  Mezler ;  Schnitzer  and 
)lff  (Handbuch  der  Kinderkrankheiten,  1843);  E.  Henoch  ;  C.  Hennig 
shrbuch  der  Krankheiten  des  Kindes  in  seinen  verschicdenen  Alterstufen, 
'>9);  J.  B.  Ullersperger  (1797-1878);  Alf.  Vogel  (Lehrbuch  der  Kinder- 
nkheiten,  8th  ed.,  1876,  a  new  edition  is  being  edited  by  Phil.  Biedert); 
fclopaedia  under  the  direction  of  Gerhardt ;  and  the  ''Journal  f  lir  Kin- 
krankheiten''.  among  whose  contributors  are  F.  J.  Behrend,  A.  Hilde- 
ndt,  Aug.  von  Hauner  (died  1884)   in  Munich,  J.  Bokai  (died  1884)  in 

th,  Mauthner  and  many  others. 

b.  The  French 

tinue,  far  more  than  the  Germans,  to  occupy  the  same  stand-point  which 
'  held  in  the  18th  century  in  midwifery,  and  are  accordingly*  still  rather 
ined  to  instrumental  interference. 

Among  the  well-known  contributions  of  the  French  to  this  depart- 
t  we  may  mention  first  the  application  of  auscultation  to  the  deter- 
ition  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  child,  the  existence  of  twin  or 
»minal  pregnancy  and  the  seat  of  the  placenta,  which  was  first  brought 
ard  by 

J.  A.  Lejumeau  de  Kergaradec  (1788-1877) 

22.  without  knowing  that  Mayor  of  Geneva  had  heard  the  sounds  of  the  foetal 

in  1818;  then  the  so-called  cephalotripsy,  which  was  taught  from  1829  by 

A.  Baudelocque, 

•bew  of  the  eminent  obstetrician.     By  this  operation  it  was  believed  possible  to 

ir  the  child  in  a  pelvis  whose  conjugate  did  not  exceed  two  inches,  withoat 

ration  of  the  head. 

J.  P.  Maygrier  (1771-1834) 

ed  the  9H  foetal  positions  of  Baudelocque  to  half  that  number,  and 

Marie  Louise  Lachapelle  (1769-1821), 

midwife  to  the  *' Hoppice  de  la  maternity"  (opened  in  1797),  who  had  observed 

I  cases  of  labor,  reduced  the  number  again  to  22.     On  the  other  hand,  her  pupil 

Marie  Anne  Victoire  Boivin  (1773-1841) 

•acted  and  portrayed  some  curious  foetal  positions. 
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Besides  Joseph  Capuron  (1767-1850),  Louis  Cbarlea  tie  Deneux  (171 
1846),  a  pupil  of  Bautielocque,  and 

Claude  Marir  Gariurn  (17ij7-!l!<38). 
'  a  fiitnotis  lencher,  fiiiDtliar  ro  some  extent  with  t-wu  tlie  cnnrribatioiis  lif 
aiith(iritie&< 

Antoixk  DiBois  (1750-1837), 
the  Buccensor  ol  the  elder  Bfuiddocque  in  ibe  Mateniil^.  p«rtieu1ar)|- dittiii| 
bimitelf  us  n  teacliL^r.  and  becttrae  vrell-knowa  too  in  a  wide  circle  by  Ui«  coaiMi 
q(  Maria  Louisa.     His  son 

Paul  Dibois  (1795-1871) 
met  with  the  ^ame  good  furttino  in  bis  conBni'iiieni  of  the  tecoiid  emj>re«a,  mad 
a  aieritoriuUB  cultivator  of  obstetric  auAculttition,  white 

E.  DrBOis  (died  1877)  \n  Paris 
^lr«B  B  well*knowri  J0'm»^*^<>^^&^''* 

J.  A.  H.  DKrArr,  (1811-1883), 
Prof,  at  the  H^pituI  di'a  ciinique«,  also  devoted  attention  |iiiriiculaHv  to  Db«U>l 
aiasGultation,  and  was  nn  emiuent  obstetrician  a»  well  as  editor  ^^f  th,- 
tocologi^"  etc. 

7*be  obi  obstetrical  reputation  of  Stfansbufp  was  mftintftineti  ii 

Jacob  Frieduicu  ScHWEKiuAt  8er  (17G(j-1842), 

JoiiANX  G.  C.  Frikdhich  JiOBSTEiN  0777-1838)  of  Git!«s4»n 

R.  P.  Flamant  (1762-1832), 
who  as  early  as  1T!>J  revived  the  merugrj  of  cephalic  version,  adcI 

Jos.  Alkxis  Stoltz  (bom  1803), 
Flar)i»iit'*i  successor,  who  wan  one  *»ftbe  tii«t  to  |>racli«e  artificial  abortion 
All  these  pby^icianfl  acted  aa  a  connecting  link  between  France  And  Gifrr 

*The  surgeon  Armand  Loui^  Marie  Alft-ed  Vel(>eau  (17  * 
wrote  on  obstc^trics,  as  well  a%  Francois  Jusvpb  Moreau  (17.^. 
Bician  U}  the  MaterDit^  and  obstetrician  to  the  princesses  of  the  Oi 
ftirnily  (lietforation  of  the  perhicuui)  ;]  F.  DuparcH|ue  (ru[vtur<?s 
uterus,  vagina  and  perineiuii),  Lacour  ;  Paulin  Cazeaux  (  1.^0K--l 
Paris  and  author  of  the  well-known  '*  Traite  tLeori<jue  et  |>rati<jue  de  V 
dcs  aceoucliemeuts'*,  1840,8th  ed,  1^70;]  Nicolas  Chailly-Houoh^  (1 
1866),  [Chef  de  elinique  at  the  obstetrical  clinic  of  ibe  Facult)%  ami 
eminent  obstetrician  of  Paris,]  F.  K.  Bayley ;  pubreuilbe;  Ji: 
Ilomiuique  Ernest  Put<!'gnat  (1809-1876),  [who  was  ratbt^r  a  gi^nermt 
titioner  and  writer  on  various  tnedtcal  subjects;]  CUassagny  mnd  Eug^ 
Armand  Desprt^-s  at  the  Hopital  <*ocbiu.  We  slioubl  also  inentjoo  :  A.  H 
P,  Conrty  (I8III-1886)  in  Montpellier ;  Jules  Pean  of  the  ll6pitAl 
Louis;  L.  Urdy;  Li^geard  ;  Charles  James  Campbell  (1820-lfe7R>,  [a 
.sician  of  English  parentage  settled  in  Paris,  who  was  active  in  ilie  ial 
duction  of  obstetrical  anaesthesia  into  France,  and  one  of  the  oHist 
ular  and  soccessful  obstetricians  in  Paris  ;  and  others.  To  wltom  we 
aiid  Sti^'phane  Tarnier,  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Maison  et  ^  '  V 
ment  and  inventor  of  a  well-known  forceps,  and  the  gyu - 
mentioned  od  pp.  906-M07.] 
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c.  Italians. 

Among  the  Italians  no  physician  since  the  days  of  Paolo  Assalini 
(1759-1810)  and  Francesco  Asdrubali  (1756-1832)  has  attained  any  high 
reputation  among  foreigners  as  an  obstetrician.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
•ever,  the  literary  activity  of  Italian  physicians  in  the  department  of  mid- 
"wifery  has  been  very  lively. 

In  1818  men  were  for  the  first  time  permitted  to  visit  the  lying-in 
institutions  of  Parma,  and  a  chair  of  midwifery  was  established  in  Pisa  in 
1839  and  in  Florence  in  1840.  In  Piedmont  obstetrical  clinics  were 
founded,  in  Venice  and  Palermo  in  1841,  in  Genoa  1852  etc. 

Among  the  Italian  obstetricians  we  should  mention  :  Gennaro  Galbiati 
(1776-1848)  of  Naples ;  Bigeschi  ;  M.  C.  Frari,  author  of  the  first  Italian 
treatise  on  obstetrical  operations  in  1844;  J.  D.  Nardo ;  F.  Marzolo ; 
Trinchinetti ;  Salvatore  de  Renzi  (1800-1872),  [Prof  of  the  history  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Naples  and  the  well-known  author  of  the 
^'Storia  della  medicina  italiana"  (1845-48);]  Verducci  ;  Ciccone  ;  Fabbri  ; 
Pietro  Vannoni  of  Florence ;  Biancini ;  Bongiovanni  ;  Bill ;  Giuseppe 
Maria  Canella  (1788-1829)  in  Trent ;  Pietro  Lazzati  (1836-1871)  in  Milan  ; 
Cesare  Belluzzi  (auscultation  for  the  determination  of  the  foetal  position); 
Carlo  Massarenti  (on  the  same  subject);  J.  Casati  in  Milan;  Fcrdinando 
Verardini  of  Bologna,  chief  physician  to  the  Ospedale  Maggiore  ;  Eduardo 
Porro  in  Milan  (Porro's  operation  or  "  Utero-ovarian  amputation  as  com- 
pletive of  the  Caesarean  operation",  1876);  Antonio  Rota  ;  Aloysio  Valenta 
in  Laibach  (an  Italian  only  in  nationality);  Giustino  Mayer  (1830-1879; 
conversely'  a  German  with  an  Italian  Christian  name)  in  Naples  ;  G. 
Calderini  in  Turin;  Teodoro  Lovati  (1800-1872)  in  Pavia ;  Luigi  Pas- 
torello  (1811-1863)  in  Padua  tftc.  —  Still  fewer  names  and  works  relating 
to  midwifer}'  among  the 

d.  Spaniards 

are  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  attained  general  knowledge  abroad  up 
to  the  present  time.  We  may  notice,  however,  among  their  quite  recent 
writers  on  midwifery  :  Dr.  Torres  (died  1888),  professor  of  obstetrics  in 
Madrid  ;  Francesco  de  Cortejarena  }'  Aldeo  and  Pedro  Brogeras  y  Lopez. 
Schroeder's  work  was  also  translated  into  Spanish  under  the  title  of 
"  Manual  de  las  enfermedadas  de  los  organos  sexuales  de  la  mujer",  by 
A.  Vincencio  in  1887. 

e.  The  English 

in  their  midwifery  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  principle  of  protecting  the 
mother  by  utilizing  to  their  utmost  the  natural  forces  of  parturition  — 
and  in  this  department  they  have  appropriated  the  use  of  chloroform  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  people  —  and,  on  the  other  hand  and 
connected  therewith,  the  principle  of  preserving  the  mother  rather  than 
the  child,  with  of  course  the  eventual  sacrifice  of  the  latter  for  the  sake 
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of  tlie  iDQtber.     Hence  has  resulted  the  frequency  in  KogU&b  pi 
perforation  of  the  bead  ^i^^^  of  artiflcial  abortion^  as  well  aa  the  raritt 
the  employment  of  the  forceps  in  difficult  labors  and  the  avoMaoer 
Ciesarean  section. 

This  trust  in  the  powers  ol  nature  and  avoidaace  uf  the  tise  of  the  fi»rcept« 
80  far  thnt  in  1S19  Sir  Hichard  Croft,  obstetrician  to  the  pnnceM  Charloct*  v|» 
whose  life  depended  the  hope  of  the  dynastj,  permitted  the  priDcesA  %&  rrmmn 
labor  52  hours,  when  the  child  wrs  born  dead  and  the  mother  died  »ii  JMiitJi  bfic 
Croft,  however,  shot  hinipelf  tbronjsh  chat^rin  over  his  misniana^emem? 

Still  it  would  £eetn  thai  a  revolution  is  takinj;  platre  in  English  opinion* ! —^Satii 
when  and  how  this  change  has  gradually  talseo  place  maj  he  leeri  very  rvi 
the  followiut;  statistics.  "According  to  the  statifitical  rtrporte  of  the  I>iibUo 
Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  from  178T  to  1*94  ta 
CJi8«^8  of  labor  the  forceps  were  emplojed  only  1-4  times;  six  of  these  ea^ea  ivrmm 
in  the  death  of  the  mother.  On  the  other  hand*  49  women  wet- 
lomy.  Ki  of  them  with  fatal  refiutts.  From  1815^1821,  under  the 
io  21,867  cases  of  labor  the  forceps  were  not  employed  a  single  time.  From  iei>- 
\H'^'^^  l«,654  (16»414}  cases  canii^  under  the  direction  of  Collins,  Of  tli«i«  2i  «rf* 
terminated^  with  the  forceps,  with  fatal  results  in  four  cases,  while  ctmnioitflif 
woa  performed  118  times.  Under  Johnson,  from  1842-1^5.  in  6,702  labon  iW 
forceps  were  used  in  18  cases,  the  crotchet  in  IH  caAes  and  the  perforator  la  >l  tmm, 
with  S  fatal  rtfSuUg.  Shekleton  again  resorti'^d  to  the  forcepH  more  frequeatij.  ta  lit 
period  from  1 847- 1 854  usinc  them  '220  times  in  IH.748  cases  of  tabor,  villi  a  hid 
result  in  15  cases.  From  1869-1873,  Johnston  in  4,634  cares  Appti«>d  the  lbtc«pia 
420  0:11).  with  34  deaths  (1:  12),  while  he  had  onlj  20  cases  of  perforatioa  or 
craniotomy  1 1  321  h  with  fatal  results  in  5  cases,  lo  private  obsietrical  praeueel^ 
the  forceps  were  for  a  long  time  almost  forgotten.  Thus  Clarke,  ia  a  m%d\ 
practice  of  almoftt  fifty  jears  and  including  3,>^7h  cases  of  labor,  had  r^^orted  lo 
forceps  in  a  single  case  onlj.  What  an  impulse  has  been  jiiven  to  ttie  rm|iliiji 
of  the  forceps  in  the  last  thirtj  yeara  may  be  inferred  from  the  conomiiQlcatii 
Churchill.  While  in  the  first  half  of  this  period  the  forceps  were  emploj'e^ 
351  cases  of  labor,  in  the  last  half  the  proportion  increased  to  1 :  171,  atid  ii 
practice  lo  one  in  srxt3*." 

[According  to  Churchill  (Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  Phibu,  ISO] 
r$ta(ive  frequency  of  the  use  of  the  forceps  amonjf  Enjsltsh,  French  aod  0«fb«» 
obstetricians  was:  amont;  British  practitioners  1:249;  amon^  the  Fretich  1. 114 
and  amoUi^  the  Germans  1:  106.  An  examination  of  the  tables  upon  vhtdi  iKs* 
conchisions  are  based  shows,  howeier.  that  they  must  be  regarded  at  \»9i  a«  rtrj 
rou^b  approximations.  Probably  all  we  can  safely  say  is  that  tha  forcvji_a^ 
employed  more  frequently  in  German  and  French  obstetric  practice  ittaa  ia 
but  just  how  much  more  frequently  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Churchiirs  tabic* 
convey  the  idea  that  face  presentations  e.  g,  occur  almost  twice  at  oftoa  in 
practice  as  in  English.  While  I  know  no  reason  for  ttuch  a  fact,  and  benca  doaU 
reliability  of  the  statistics,  if  such  is  the  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  one  reaaoa  wbj  tbr  •« 
of  the  forceps  is  more  frequent  in  Germany  than  in  (treat  Britain,  Ttiara  aotM 
Stfem  to  be  also  some  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  employment  of  tlie  fortrpi 
by  Enf^lish,  Scotch  and  Irish  obstetricians,  Thos  from  the  tables  of  Cbore^l 
analyzed,  so  far  as  tn  my  power,  with  reference  to  the  school  of  British  obsteirictaai, 
I  find  that  among  the  Enjjjli«h  the  forceps  were  employed  once  in  dll  caaea;  aaioof 
the  Irish,  once  in  l^f>  ca^es,  and  among  the  Scotch,  once  in  tOl  caaet.  Stilt  1 
whether  any  coDiiderable  reliance  cbq  be  placed  upon  such  compariaoao.    Tba 
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turbing  elements  of  period,  conditions  of  practice  (hospital  or  private),  the  predomin 
ance  of  a  few  large  practitioners  (Ramsbotham  e.  g.  reports  68,435  cases,  in  which 
the  forceps  were  employed  112  times)  combine  to  vitiate  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  such  statistical  tables  to  a  degree  which  makes  me  very  distrustful  of  them. 
The  tendency  to  an  increased  employment  of  the  forceps  by  British  practitioners,  as 
stated  by  the  author,  is  however  undoubtedly  true.  Whether  the  increased  activity 
of  gynaecological  practice  is  connected  genetically  therewith  is  a  question  which  has 
aroused  serious  consideration.     H.] 

Among  the  more  eminent  English  obstetricians  of  the  present  century, 
most  of  whom  also  devoted  attention  to  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  were : 

Samuel  Merriman  (1771-1852), 
obstetrician  to  the  Westminster  Dispensary   and   from    1810  to   1825   lecturer  on 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  of 
London,  whose  "Synopsis  of  various  kinds  of  difficult  parturition,  with  practical 
remarks,  Jjondon,  1814"  wan  sufficiently  popular  to  attain  a  5th  edition  (18:^9); 

Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke  (1782-1857), 
the  son  of  John  Clarke,  an  eminent  London  obstetrician  of  the  last  century.     Sir 
Charles  Clarke  held  the  position  of  sur^reon  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital, 
and  lectured  on  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  from  1804  to  1821. 
He  was  also  ordinary  physician  to  Queen  Charlotte ; 

Augustus  Bozzi  Granville  (1783-1871  ;  his  real  name  was  Bozzi), 
a  native  of  Milan  and  an  alumnus  of  Pavia,  who  settled  in  London  and  acquired  an 
extensive  practice  in  midwifery.  He  was  also  accoucheur  to  the  Westminster  General 
Dispensary,  and  published  in  1819  a  report  on  the  obstetrical  practice  of  that  institu- 
tion in  1818,  from  which  we  see  that  the  forceps  were  employed  five  times  in  640 
cases  of  labor.  His  literary  activity,  however,  was  directed  more  especially  to  the 
aabjects  of  materia  medica,  the  pla^sue,  quarantine  etc. 

Robert  Gooch  (1784-1830), 
physician  to  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  in  the 
medical  school  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  as  well  as  a  popular  and  successful 
practitioner  in  London.     His  "Account  of  some  of  the  most  important  diseases  of 
women",  1829,  is  perhaps  his  best  known  and  most  highly  prized  work. 

John  Ramsbotham,  and  his  more  eminent  son, 

Francis  Henry  Ramsbotham  (1800-1868), 
both  lecturers  on  midwifery  at  the  London  Hospital  Medical  School  and  highly 
esteemed  obstetricians.  The  former  published  some  *'  Practical  observations  in 
midwifery"  etc.,  London,  1821-82,  while  the  elaborate  work  of  the  latter,  "The 
principles  and  practice  of  obstetric  medicine  and  surgery",  London,  1841,  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  text-books  of  English  and  American  students  for  a  long 
period.  The  younger  Ramsbotham  employed  ergot  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
premature  labor,  a  practice  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  nearly  half  the  children. 

David  Davis  (1777-1841), 
accoucheur  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Lying-in  Hospital  and  from  1827  lecturer  on 
midwifery  at  University  College,  who  published  in   1825  the  '*  Elements  of  operative 
midwifery",  and  his  son 

John  Hall  Davis  (1811-1884), 
from  1863  lecturer  on  midwifer}*^  at  the  medical  school  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  apd  a 
00 
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aticft»Bsfal  and  popular  London  obstetrician.     He  publifilied  id  185^  hta  **  lllii«tj»ti(i 
of  difficult  parturition  '\  and  in  \><Gb  a  second  edition  conuuniitg  stattslictt  of  13^78 
deliveries,  from  whicb  we  see  that  he  was  exoeedinglj  eiiiitiou»  in  the  tiA«i*ftlK^ 
forcep»  l6  timeg  in  7!)02  cases); 

James  Blt  ndkll, 
profeiisor  of  obstetrics  lit  Quy*s  Hospital  Medical  School  ond  plt.^rfiictnn  to  thts  Ljin, 
in  Charity  of  London,  and  a  citrefiil  inveatijrator  of  the  subject  of  rrantfu^ioo^ 
principles  and  practice  of  obAtetricj  *'.  London*  1834; 

Sir  Chables  Locock  (17i>9-lS75), 
a  pupil  of  Bfodie  and  ^Jtimes  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  physician  accoucbeor  to  i|ii« 
Victoria  in  all  her  confinements,  and  lecturer  on   midwifery  at  St,  Thotna^^f 
St,  Bartholomew's  HoepitaUj  to  whom  we  owe  also  the  discovery  of  the  eiliea^  [ 
bromide  of  potaasium  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  i 

RoBSRT  Lee  (1793-187T)  of  Melrose, 
m  pnpil  of  the  Scotch  school,  who  settled  in  London  and  becanie  famoat  ai 
obstetnctan,  as  well  a$i  an  anatomist  and  phyMtologiitt.  He  occupied  the 
chair  of  the  medical  school  of  St.  George's  Hogpitnl  for  tnauy  years,  delirvrvd 
Lumleian  and  Croonian  lectures  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  aod  wa«  |iaf> 
ticularly  di^tin^utshed  a«  a  student  of  rbe  anatomy  and  pbysiology  n(  ihe  utrexi 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  "Elements  of  midwifery**  eic,  (iHHTi.  "The  BorliHi 
anatomy  of  the  uterus  and  it^  appendages ''  i  ISW)  and  *'  The  anatomy  of  tW  i 
of  the  uterua*-  ( I8il )  are  perhaps  beat  known ; 

WnXTAM  TVLER  SMITH  (1815-1873), 
physician  accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  author  of  a  weU-known  aM  I 
estijeraed  *'  Manual  of  obstetrics,  tlieorelical  and  practical'*,  (lH5t*).     In  T 
through   his   exertions   and   influence,    the  *"  Obstelrical  Society**   of  L^ v 
founded,  an  orirHiiiTiHtioii  which  ha«  contributed  larfrely  to  the  elevation  of  oiHl#tnc 
practice  in  Great  Britain. 

John  T.  Conquest  (1789-1866),  lecturer  on  midwifery  at  St.  Bimliolo* 
tnew's  HosiHtal,  Michael  Ryan  ulied  184<l  nr  41)  at  the  North  Loiidot 
MedicAl  School,  Saniucl  AshwelL  author  of  "A  pracUcul  treatise  nci  ptr- 
turition"  etc,  London,  1828,  etc.  also  descn'c  mention. 

Among  the  niore  recent  teachers  of  midwifery  at  the  London  i 
schools  are  :    J.  Braxton  Hicks  and  Alfred  L.  Galabin  at  Guy's  He 
J.  Matthews  Duncan  at   St,  Bartholomew's ;    Dr.  (»i»rvi»  at  ^t.  Then 
I»r.  Palfrey  at  the    London    Hr>8pit{il   Medical   School  ;    Dr.  Black  «l 
(^baring  Ooss  Hoapital  ;  William  M   Graily  Hewitt  at  University 
Hospital ;  Williatn  S.  Playfair  and  Dr.  Hayes  at  King's  College  If<j 
Dr  Ivlis  at  Middlesex  fIo9[»tal  ;    Kohert  Barnes  at  St.  (JeorgeV :    aI 
IMcadows  and   Alfreil  Wiltshire  at  St.  Mary*8   no8|>ital ;  I)r9.  Potlirr  and 
Grigg  at  the  Westminster  Hospital ;  Drs,  He>"wood  Smith  and  Paj>coit 
Barnea  at  the  British  Lying-in  HospltaL  etc. 

Among   tliH   iiiMri'   iMniiie-tit   oL^ii  tf  !<  intw  nf  tht-  ?r*<j!<'b  ^iuIumi! 
menilou : 

Jonx  Bi'H?*;*  (177r>-18riO). 
RceiuB  professor  of  iurgery  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  in  the  rniv4»r»ity  ef  6t 
who  wrote  on  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus,  **  The  priuctplen  of  midwifirry  " 
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<1809X  and  other  works,  and  was  the  first  to  advance  the  view  that  involution  of  the 
uterus  depended  upon  a  resorption  of  its  muscular  fibres ; 

James  Hamilton  of  £dinburgh, 
the  son  of  the  famous  obstetrician  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  successor  of  his 
father  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,   an  eminent  teacher  and  writer  (Practical 
observations  on  various  subjects  relating  to  midwifery,  1836  etc.).     The  Edinburgh 
obstetrician  and  pynaecolojiist  of  world-wide  reputation, 

Sir  James  Young  Simpson  (1811-1870), 
the  son  of  a  baker,  who  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions  acquired  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation required  to  enter  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1832  he  was  selected  by 
John  Thomson,  the  professor  of  pathology,  as  his  assistant,  and  in  1840,  after  a  sharp 
struggle  with  numerous  and  able  competitors,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mid- 
wifery now  vacant  by  the  death  of  James  Hamilton.  In  this  position  he  lectured  with 
«ver  increasing  popularit}*  and  soon  acquired  also  an  enormous  practice.  In  1847  he 
was  the  first  to  employ  ether  anaesthesia  in  midwifery  practice,  and  on  November  4th 
of  the  same  year  he  substituted  chloroform  for  ether,  and  laid  the  announcement  of 
the  advantages  of  chloroform  before  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  one 
week  later.  Of  his  other  contributions  to  surgery  and  gynaecology  we  have  space 
merely  to  mention  the  wire  suture,  the  invention  of  acupressure,  the  uterine  sound, 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri  by  means  of  sponge-tents  for  diagnostic  purposes,  a 
special  midwifery  forceps  and,  above  all,  his  investigations  into  the  mortality  follow- 
ing operations  in  large  and  small  hospitals,  a  work  which  contributed  largely  to  the 
diffusion  of  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  hospital  hygiene.  Of  his  very  numerous 
writings  we  can  notice  only:  ''Anaestli'^sia;  or  the  employment  of  chloroform  and 
-ether  in  surgery,  midwifery"  etc.  (184*J;;  "Hospitalism"  etc.  (Brit.  Med.  Journal, 
1869);  "Iron-thread  sutures  and  splints  in  vesico-vaginal  fistulas"  (1858);  **  On 
acupressure  in  amputations"  (1860);  "Tangle-tents"  1864. 

John  Pagan  (1802-1868)  of  Glasgow, 
Regius  professor  of  midwiferj-  etc.  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  a  popular  teacher 
and  obstetrician,  who  employed  the   forceps  with  more   freedom  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  (82  times  in  8684  cases) ; 

Angus  MacDonald  (1836-1886)  of  Edinburgh, 
physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital  and  a  highly  esteemed  obstetrician  and 
gynaecologist,  and 

William  Leishman, 
the    present  Regius  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
well-known  author  of  a  valuable  text-book  **A  system  of  midwifery  "  etc.  (1873). 

To  the  famous  Dublin  school  of  midwifery  belonged: 

Joseph  Clarke  (1758-1834), 
Master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  1787-1793,  who  in  the  management  of  10,387 
cases  of  labor  found  occasion  to  use  the  forceps  but  14  times,  though  he  performed 
craniotomy  no  less  than  49  times ; 

Henry  Maunsell  (1806-1879) 
accoucheur  to  the   Wellesley    F'emale   Institution    and   assistant   physician    to   the 
Magdalen  Asylum.    In  1835  he  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  and  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland,  and  wrote  '*The 
Dublin  practice  of  midwifery  "  (Dublin.  1S34). 

Robert  Collins  (1801-1 808) 
Master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  from  1826  to  1833,  and  author  of  "A  practical 
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ireatifie  on  midwifery,  contftiDitig  the  refnU  of  16,CM  birtbs  '  etc  io  vbicli  Ike  em- 
ployed the  forceps  24  tfmt^i  nnd  performed  craniolomy  79  times. 

William  Fethkbiston  H.  Montuomery  (1T97-'186D), 
the  welMcnown  author  of  *'Aii  exposition  of  ihe  fiigna  and  sjmpiaiivs  of  prrgfifttc; 
{ 1837),  and  the  chief  &gr>nt  in  the  estnblifrhnifntof  a  chair  of  aiidwifrr;  ia  ibr  CdAtf*^ 
of  Physiciautf  of  Jri»Iarul ; 

Fleetwood  CiirMrniLL  (1808-1878), 
a  native  of  Nottintrhnm  and  tin  alumnus  of  Edinbur(ch,  who  settled  in  Uubllit  19^  ib 
I80H  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  and  the  diheaJWf  of  womect  »»d  chihir«o 
in  Kind's  and  Queen's  College  of  Phygiciana  in  Irefand^  a  pusitioa  which  he  cm- 
tinned  to  hohl  until  ]HiU,  Until  his  retirpmenl  in  1875  ha  \»  said  to  have  enjoy^iItU 
lari^est  gyniucologtuni  pmctice  in  Dublin,  and  his  influence  was  exvtlrd  to  inettu* 
the  freiV^^'O' ^'"^^p'^^vnient  of  the  forceps  and  to  limii  tlie  dpherr  ^f  craoiotooi) 
Hifl  vahmble  text-hook^  'On  the  theory  and  pmctice  of  nitdwifffTy*'  (1842);  "Oaini«a 
of  the  principiil  diseiisfs  of  feniHles ''  etc,  (iSilHi  mo  funiilar  to  all  Kri|t1tali*a 
physicians. 

John  Denliam  (1804-1887), 
an  eminent  ot>siefnctiin  of  Dublin  and  Mazier  of  the  Rotonda  LTini:-rn  Honxntal^ 

Alfred  Hknby  MAcCLmTocK  (1821-1881), 

'  obstetrical   assistant  of  Charles  Johnson  in  the  Rotunda   Lyin^-tu  H«  ^^pltal,  i? 
connexion  with  S.  L»  Hardy  author  of  a  valuable  ri^pori  of  the  ohst^rnr-nT  fM^rrictJ 
that  institution,     lie  also  edited  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society  an 
lie'»»  treatise  on  midwifery,  and  was  the  author  of  an  excelli^nt  gynn  r 
entitled  '"Clinical  memoirs  on  the  disr  a^cB  of  wumtn  "  0^^^}< 
Thomas  Kdward  Beattv  (1801-1872), 

master  of  the  8ontU-Enstern  Lying-in  Uos^piiiil  of  Dublin  and  one  *^f  iIm»  frr*it!cirf«^ 
the  City  of  Dublin  Hospitii).     His  literarr  uciiviry  wiis  displnje^i  ntrih 

liont<  to  the  Dublin  Quarterly  JouruHl  and  t\w  Cyclopaedia  nf  Pm 

Sir  Edward  Buerowes  Sinclair  (1824-1882) 

assistant  physician  to  the  Kotunda  Lying-in  Hospiml,  in  which  pLl^uion  he  puii 
in  conjunction  wiih  hiii  colleague  Dr.  Johntttofi,  a  treatise  on  "  Practical  Alidii 
containins;  the  stntitstics  of  IH,74H  v&bes  of  labor,  in  which  ihe  forcrps  114  re  siipliil 
200  limes  and  craniotomy  performed  130  times,  On  the  r^tin  ment  of  Dr,  Churdiir 
Sinclair  succeeded  to  his  position  a»  profe^^or  of  midwifery  in  Kin|2  ai)d  Qurti 
CoUej^e  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  His  chief  wntingjt  relaie  to  extra  uteriiie] 
nancy,  the  induction  of  premature  labor  and  dbformitiea  of  thi^  pelvis, 

TrioMAs  MouK  Madden  (born  1844), 
obstetric  pliyssictan  to  the  Mnter  Misericordift'  Hospital  and  ci»nt«ii1tin|C  pbyMciaa  I 
the  National  Lyiufs-in   Hospital  in  Dubbn,  nnd  nn  eminent  ob&tetrictan  of  thatclij 
Among  his  nu microns  writings  wo  may  notice  "  The  Dublin  practice  of  Riidvi^tryl 
(1871);  **  Contributions  to  medicine  and  midwifery"  (1^74 ^ 

The  English  have  no  ofUctal  ami  sworn  m it! wives,  and  the  only 
Blitute  for  this  c\&^^  are  the  obstc^trioul  iviirMO^  etUiniU'd  iu  tlir  %a 
obstetrical  schoolfi 

Hynn^oolog}*  is  imually  assucmteil  iu  practicu   wilia   1 
diBcasos  of  cUiltlrciu,  btit  of  course  the  logic  of  circuinstn;  .    ,  .     ,^| 

physicians  to  devote  tbeir  principal  atbentioQ  to  the  subject  of  diae^K^ 
of  women.     Perhaps  the  foundatioii  of  the  London  ^'  Iloepital  for  Women'* 
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in  1 842  may  serve  to  mark  the  epoch  when  g3'n8ecolog}'  had  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  claim  the  position  of  an  independent  specialty. 

Among  the  numerous  and  ver^'  eminent  gynaecologists  of  Great 
Britain  we  may  mention  :  Charles  Clay  of  Manchester,  who  performed 
ovariotomy  in  1842  ;  S.  Lane  of  London,  who  operated  in  the  folio wiqg 
year;  Baker  Brown  (1812-1873);  J.  Henr)'  Bennet ;  Charles  West; 
Edward  John  Tilt;  Arthur  Wynn  Willliams  flSiy-l&Se) ;  Sir  Thomas 
Spencer  Wells  (born  1818),  the  leading  ovariotomist  of  the  world,  who 
performed  his  first  operation  in  1857  ;  Protheroe  Smith  (bom  1809)  ; 
Evory  Kennedy  of  Dublin ;  Wm.  Graily  Hewitt ;  Thomas  Keith  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  Lombe  Atthill  of  Dublin ;  Robert  Greenhalgh  ;  J.  Knowlsley 
Thornton  of  London  ;  the  magical  operator  and  despiser  of  antiseptics, 
Lawson  Tait  of  Birmingham  etc. 

Among  the 

f.  Americans, 

during  the  early  j-ears  of  the  present  century,  the  chair  of  obstetrics 
seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  rather  obnoxious  but  necessary 
appendage  to  the  medical  facult}',  and  the  instruction  in  this  branch  was 
accordingly  assigned  to  the  professor  of  one  or  another  of  the  more 
important  branches,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  faculty  appeared  to 
require.  King's  College,  New  York,  was  organized  originally,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  an  independent  chair  of  midwifery,  but  in  the  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia obstetrical  instruction  was  given  by  Dr.  Shippen,  the  professor 
of  anatomy,  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  College  was  organized 
without  any  chair  of  obstetrics,  and  if  obstetrical  instruction  was  imparted 
at  all  in  the  Medical  School  of  Dartmouth  College  it  must  have  been  done 
by  the  omniscient  Nathan  Smith,  who  for  twelve  years  constituted  the 
entire  Faculty  of  that  institution.  In  1825  the  same  Nathan  Smith  was 
Prof  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgerj'  and  Obstetrics  in 
the  Med.  Dept.  of  Y'ale  College,  and  about  the  same  period  Reuben  D. 
Mussey  was  Prof,  of  Anatomy,  Surgeiy  and  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Tennent,  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  mid  wiler}*  in  King's  College,  his  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Bard,  whom  we  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  Dr.  Bard  has  • 
the  honor  of  being  the  author  of  the  first  work  on  the  subject  of  mid- 
wifery published  in  this  countr}'.  This  was  a  ^'Compendium  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  midwifery  etc.",  published  in  1807  and  sufficiently  popular 
to  attain  a  fifth  edition  by  1819.  The  sober  conscientiousness  of  Dr. 
Bard's  obstetrical  teachings,  at  least  in  later  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract : 

*'  I  confess,  not  without  severe  regret,  that  towards  the  end  of  thirty  years'  prac- 
tice I  found  much  less  occasion  for  the  use  of  instruments  than  I  did  in  the  beginning; 
and  I  believe  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  the  person  who,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  practice,  meets  with  most  frequent  occasion  for  the  use  of  instruments, 
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knows  least  of  the  powers  of  naturts  antl  that  he  who  booslft  of  bia  skill  mid  ftitsw 
in  their  applicatioti  is  a  very  dnngerftya  man/* 

On  the  organization  of  the  College  of  Phyaiciatis  and  Surgeoofiof 
New  York  in  1807  the  clepurtment  of  obstetrical  instruction  wn^  ti»ugai4 
to  Dr.  David  Hosack,  who  waa  also  Prof,  of  materia  medica  and  boteftf 
and  lecturer  on  surgery.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  cl 
Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  was  assigned  i  . . 
Wiiliam  James  Maeneven,  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  au  alumuafl  of  Uif 
University  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Mactieven's  tastes  inclined  more  to  cheteIMn 
than  to  midwifery^  and  accordingly,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  lacttlt; 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  two  medical  schools  of  Columbia  (fofiMfl; 
Kings)  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  IS14. 
was  assigned  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  Dr,  John  C.  Osbom  reect^ 
the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  ehlldrDo.  In  1 
Dr.  Osborn  was  succeeded  by  Dr  Edward  Delafield,  who  in  1841 
turn  succeeded  by  Dr.  Chandler  R.  Tnlman.  The  latter  in  1H43 
the  first  g3  narcological  clinic  of  this  college^  and  edited  in  1H45  ao  A 
lean  edition  of  Mannsell's  '*  Dublin  Practice  of  Midwifery".  In  coojm 
tion  with  Dr.  Theo,  Tellkampf  he  also  published  in  18i7  a  trausUl 
of  Bischotfs  '*  Periodic  Maturation  and  Discharge  of  Ova  in  the  Mi0* 
malia  and  the  Human  Female''.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Oilman  in  lPti5li€ 
was  succeeded  by  Dr,  X  Oaillanl  Thomas,  of  whom  we  tthuU  8|*»»ak  mort 
Ailly  hereafter. 

In  the  3Iedical  Dept  of  the  Cniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  on  iliedialb 
of  Dr,  Shipi>en  in  1808,  the  chair  of  obstetrics  was  separated  from 
anatomy,  and  in  1810  the  former  was  assigned  to 

Thomas  i\  James  (1766-1836), 

a  pupil  of  John  Huottr.  whii  liail  for  a  considerable  period  ijeep  a  ^ 
tioner  tif  absietiiea  in  Fhiladelphin  and  hud  betMi  inttufnlitd  iri  f>rt' 
department  in  the  hospital  of  tne  cilj  ahus-hoose.     Dr.  James  ^ 
Pennsylpaum  Hoepital  for  many  yeurn  and  edited  American  • 
"Synopsis'*  and  Burnsa  "  Priweiples  of  midwiferj '\      From  lii^  yttmr  l«*ij 
health  compelled  him  to  resiijn  a  lartie  part  i>f  his  duties  as  an  i-LsiPir.» 
his  aMiatant,  and  in  1834  be  lesijined  his  position  to  the  famou 

William  Potts  Dkwres  (1768-1841), 
**tt  man  whose  genius  teft  its  impress  upon  AtDtricail  obelf  tries  more  <Jt  t  -^-'«'' 
that  of  any  other  ha»  done  before  or  fcince"  (Thomas)*     Upon  Dr.  Drw« 
for  nearly  ten  years  the  reBponRibility  of  the  ifreater  part  of  the  ob«iifincaJ  Mi' 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  decided  opinions  and  vigornu*  aljk 
iributed  largely  to  elevate  the  j^rwde  of  obstetrical  practice  in   tl:#  Uuifi 
Hia  "Comprehenmve  System  of  Midwifery ''   (1824  i.  which  attatoc^d   a   I2i 
**Treatr8e  on  the  Physical  and  Medical  Treaiment  of  Ciiddn-n  *'  ( l?*2i>^  aikI 
on  the  DiaeMes  of  Female*i"  (1826),  each  of  which  reached  the  lOtK  miii..r 
works  of  ongipality  and  sterling  worth.    Of  bis  ^'Midwifer;'*  hit  suet 
declared  that  'it  takes  a  stand  decidedly  in  advance  of  Dcnman.  ()»uor:u\  i 
other  English  at^thoritiea  in  general  um  in  our  country  at  ihat  prriod,  a&il  tt«af( 
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Baudelocqae  biroself  in  throwing  aside  from  his  excellent  system  much  that  was  use- 
less and,  it  may  be  said,  imaginative." 

The  mantle  of  Dewees  fell  upon  the  able  shoulders  of 
Hugh  L.  Hodge  (1796-1873), 
a  native  of  Philadelphia,  pupil  of  Caspar  Wistar  and  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Hodge  was  also  a  man  of  originality  and  independence,  and 
his  teachings  bore  the  stamp  of  his  character.  In  obstetrics  he  inculcated  the  use 
of  the  forceps  as  compressors,  the  induction  of  premature  labor  in  deformities  of 
the  pelvis,  synclitism  of  the  fcrtal  head,  mechanical  support  in  prevention  of  habituHl 
abortion  etc.,  and  in  gynaecology  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  enlargement,  tender- 
ness, congestion  and  hypersecretion  of  the  uterus  by  no  means  necessarily  imply 
*' inflammation '^  but  are  perhaps  most  frequently  due  to  mere  "irritation",  the 
resnit  of  displacement,  and  are  most  readily  and  surely  relieved  by  restoring  the 
oterus  to  its  normal  position  and  retaining  it  there.  His  mechanical  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  the  invention  of  the  well-known  double  lever  pessar}',  "  Hodge's  forceps*' 
(the  instrument  more  generally  used  than  any  other  in  this  country),  a  compressor 
cranii,  craniotomy  scissors  and  placental  forceps.  Of  his  pessary  Dr.  Ihomas  says 
that  by  its  invention  '*  he  accomplished  more  for  mechanical  support  of  the  uterus 
than  any  one  has  ever  done  before  or  since  his  time."  — 

A  contemporary  of  both  the  foregoing  physicians  was  the  equally  eminent 
Charles  Delucena  Meigs  (1792-1869), 
a  native  of  Bermuda  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia, 
from  1840  to  1862.  He  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  cardiac  thrombosis  as  the 
cause  of  sudden  death  in  childbed  (1849),  and  while  quaint  and  antique  in  style,  was 
unquestionably  a  forcible  and  successful  teacher.  His  chief  works  were:  "Woman, 
her  Diseases  and  Remedies"  (1847);  '*  Obstetrics,  the  Science  and  Art"  (1849); 
**  A  Treatise  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus"  (1850). 
Both  Dewees  and  Meigs  inculcated  the  non-contagious  character  of  puerperal  fever, 
a  doctrine  which  was  strongly  controverted  by  the  famous  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
in  1843.  —  Another  obstetrical  contemporary  of  all  the  three  physicians  just  men- 
tioned was 

Henry  Miller  (1800-1874), 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  in  the  University  of  Louisville 
from  its  organization  in  1835,  and  an  influential  writer  and  teacher  for  many  years. 
To  him  we  owe  the  method  of  applying  fluids  to  the  uterine  cavity  by  means  of 
cotton-wrapped  probes,  and  he  was  the  first  physician  west  of  the  Alleghany 
moontains  to  employ  anaesthesia  in  midwifery,  and  one  of  the  first  to  use  the 
speculum  uteri  (Thomas).  His  chief  works  were:  *'A  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  Human  Parturition"  (1849),  and  "The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Obstetrics"  (1858). 

Another  popular  teacher  and  systematic  writer  on  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children  was 

Gunning  S.  Bedford  (180G-1870)  of  Baltimore, 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  University  from 
about  1840  to  1862,  and  the  founder  of  the  first  gynaecological  clinic  established  in 
this  country  (1841).  Dr.  Bedford  was  a  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  teacher, 
and  his  works  are  still  looked  upon  ns  standard  in  their  department  of  medicine. 
He  published  in  1855  **  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children", 
and  in  1861,  "The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics". 
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A  dtstiDiCuiabed  obfltetridm)  of  Bofilon  in  the  firftt  Uulf  of  the  pi^sent  i^f-nuif^  mi 
Walter  Channino  (1786~187(i), 
MM  alumnus  of  Edinburjih  and  the  first  ProfpHsor  of  Obsietricfi  and  Medkciil  J  uri^pai4 
enee  (1815-1854)  in  Hftrvard  College.  Thniigh  Author  u(  no  »}>tHiuMtie  work  iui 
department,  lie  was  a  l»i>:hl_v  esteeme^d  toucher  iind  wnter,  And  in  pnrlicnljirly  < 
AB  one  of  the  firat  » be  wna  preceded  onlj  b.v  Dr.  N,  C  Keep  of  Boi^fon)  in  thel 
States  to  employ,  and  the  first  to  advocate  in  writinj!  the  use  of.  ant£«tbftm  fn 
wifery*  His  '*  Treatise  on  Etherization  to  Child-birth,  iUQStrat*»d  bj  5HI 
Boston,  1849,  was  a  convincing  argument  as  to  the  advantai^es  of  the  ncrur  method. 

The  geniiil  and  erudite 

John  Wakefield  Francis  (1789"18r)l)  of  New  York. 
«  pupil  And  subsequentlj  the  partner  of  Dr.  HuB4ck«  with  whom  he  edit#4  {Wt 
1614)  tht^  ''American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Ke^}ster'\  afso  deserveii  meittiiNii 
this  place.  He  held  the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  the  CoUejre  of  Physiciane  ximi  Sy?] 
New  York,  in  1819,  and  »ab>veqiientlj  <  I82l>-I8:i0)  io  Rutgers  Medical  Cofl^ 
was  more  distinguiahed  by  his  devotion  to  cenernl  literorure,  his  eloquence  ( 
erudition,  than  as  an  obstetricinn.  In  (be  Utter  capacity,  how»*fpr,  hi?  i^dtt^  i 
edition  of  Denman*3  Midwiferj-  in  1821»  which  he  siir^plied  with  copione  ntid  ii 
annotations. 

Atnong   the  more   recent    systematic    wnUTS   on  obsWLric*^    vff* 
notice  :  William  H,  Byford,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  et-c,  in  the  Cbirago  Medi* 
College  (A  Treatise  on  tbc   Theory  itnd   Practice  of  ObstctriGSr  ]870| 
William  T,  Lusk,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  etc»,  in   Bellevue  nospttal  M* 
College,  New  York  (Tbe  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery.  1882);  Tbcaplia^ 
Parvin,  Prof*  of  Oljsletrics  etc.  in  Jefferson   Medical   (V>llcgi%  Philadd|ih 
(Tbe  Science  and  Art  of  Obstetrics,  1S86),  and   the  various  oontribati)^ 
to  the  American  System  of  Obstetrics  edited   by   Dr.  B.  C.  Hirst  Pli 
ddphia,  1888. 

Obstetric  maniiitis  iA'  ukhv  itr  less  ronijilHcm'fe^  liav»?  liccn  pnfc 
by  :  Valentine  Seaman  (Tbc  midwife's  monitor  and  motbcr's  inirrorj 
York,  1800);  Joseph  Warrington  (Tbe  obstetric  catechism,  1842);  Tliontai 
F.  Cock  (A  manual  of  obstetrics,  New  York,  1853),  and  the  more  r««it 
works  of  A,  1\  A,  King  of  Washington  and  Henry  G  Landis  of  ro)ttEiibli% 
Ohio, 

Among  our  almost   innumerable   rcceni    wnit-rs  ^m   hi^wuiI   tib 
themes  we  have  space  to  mention   only  George  T.  Elliot  (dieii  1871 ; 
Obstetric  Clinic.  18H8)  ;  Fortlyce  Barker  (The  Puerperal    T)i8C4i6es5,  1J57^ 
and  John  S.  Parry  (Extra-uterine  Pregnancy  ett%,  lh7r»). 

In  Oyna?ccilogy.  a  department  in  which  American  tnedicinc  haa  wiil 
perbtt|is,  its  most  numerous  and  most  enduring  laurels,  mention  Itas 
.already  made  of  the  introduction  of  ovariotomy  by  Kphraim  MrT 
^1809.  He  was  followed  by  Nathan  Smith  in  1621,  and  befure  is:. 
than  36  ovariotomies  liad  been  performed  by  IH  operators,  with  a  rtroH 
of  21  recoveries  and  15  deaths  (Thomas),  Most  of  the  obsl^Hdia» 
whdse  names  have  been  tnentioued  above  also  devoted  attcDtion  to  the 
diseases  of   women,  but   the    appearance  of  gyna^colog}    mb   a   dbUbcS 
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-specialty  ma}^  be  said  to  date  from  the  invention  by  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims 
of  his  well-known  speculum*  in  1852,  and  his  demonstration  of  the  proper 
method  for  the  treatment  of  vesico-vaginal  fistulse.  Dr.  Sims  settled  in 
New  York  in  1853  and,  mainly  through  his  influence,  there  was  established 
in  that  city  in  1855  a  temporarj'  Woman's  Hospital,  which  speedil}* 
developed  into  the  magnificent  institution  of  that  name  chartered  in  1858 
and  opened  in  1866.  The  path  thus  opened  by  Dr.  Sims  was  enlarged  and 
improved  by  T.  Addis  Emmet  and  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  of  New  York  and 
Horatio  R.  Storer  of  Boston,  and  to  these  four  physicians  may  be  justly 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  American  gynecology  as  a  special  department 
of  practice. 

Of  the  contributions  of  American  physicians  to  this  department  of 
medicine  it  would  require  a  distinct  volume  to  constitute  a  complete 
record,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merel}*  presenting  the  names 
of  the  more  eminent  of  its  representatives  :  John  Light  Atlee  (1799-1F55) 
of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  his  brother  Washington  Light  Atlee  (1808-1878) 
of  Philadelphia,  both  eminent  pioneers  in  the  operation  of  ovariotom}', 
the  former  of  whom  performed  his  first  operation  in  1843  and  the  latter 
in  1844 ;  Alexander  Dunlap  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  who  also  operated  in 
1843  ;  Edmund  Randolph  Peaslee  (1814-1878)  of  New  York,  whose  first 
ovariotomy  was  performed  in  1850  (Human  Histology,  1857;  Ovarian 
Tumours ;  their  Pathology,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  especially  by 
Ovariotomy,  1872);  Gilman  Kimball  of  Lowell,  Mass.;  Charles  A.  Budd 
(1832-1877)  of  New  York;  J.  C.  Nott  of  Mobile;  W.  H.  Byford  of 
Chicago  (The  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Women,  1865);  Horatio 
R.  Storer  of  Boston;  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  of  New  York  (A  Practical 
Treatise  upon  the  Diseases  of  Women,  1868  ;  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  of 
New  York  (The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gynaecology,  1879)  ;  Nathan 
Bozeman  of  New  York  ;  Robert  Batty  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  (extirpation  of  the 
ovaries,  1872);  James  T.  White  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Alex.  J.  C.  Skene  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (A  Text  Book  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  1889);  Emil 
Noeggerath  of  New  York  (latent  gonorrhoea  in  females,  1872);  E.  N. 
•Chapman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Hysterology,  1872);  William  Goodell  of 
Philadelphia ;  D.  Hayes  Agnew  of  Philadelphia  (Laceration  of  the  per- 
ineam,  1873)  ;  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  venerable  Isaac  E. 
Taylor  of  New  York  ;  Edward  W.  Jenks  of  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  Samuel 
C.  Busey  of  Washington  ;  William  M.  Polk  of  New  York  ;  Ely  Van  de 
Warker  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  H.  P.  C.  Wilson  of  Baltimore  ;  W.  Gill  Wylie, 
Montrose  A.  Pallen  and  Joseph  E.  Janvrin,  all  of  New  York,  etc. 

1.  Accordinj?  to  Ali  Cohen,  the  Talnuulists  were  acquainted  with  a  speculum 
vajrinte,  conical  in  shape  and  made  of  lead  with  inverted  edges.  It  was  called 
the  "sipherophot",  and  was  undoubtedly  of  late  Greek  origin.  A  rod  carrying  a 
piece  of  charpie  was  introduced  through  it  by  the  women,  with  the  object  of 
determining  whether  haemorrhages  procej?ded  from  the  utei-us  or  the  vagina  — 
a  question  of  sexual  ritual,    (liaas). 
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Tbe  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  was  foanded  in  1863,  the  Book 
GyDiPcalogieal  Society  In  18G9  and  the  AtnencaD  Gynieooioglca]  ^om 
in  1876.     Among  the 

g.  Dutch 

Adriaan  van  Solintjjen  (1759-1830)  excited  much  discussion  by  hM  irass 
that  ID  labor  'abe  fc^mallesl  diameter  uf  the  head  always  occupies  IfatpMr 
diameter",  while  Oeranlus  Vrolik  (1775-1859J   retsilored  eualn^lit  sem» 
to  our   knowledge  of   the    pelvis    and    its  raeasurementd.     WclkfilM|k; 
Haarth  ;    Hendrik    Jan    Broers    (1S15-1K76)     in    Utrecht;     Jciidiiii)  L 
Kj'mmel  (history  of  the  forceps);  Br,  G.  i^alomon  (1774-1864}  of  K 
berg»  who  emigrated  to  Holland   in  17i;»7  ;  A.  H,  Schoernaker   (1834-..- 
in  Borne  (Overysscl),  Jacob  Baart  dc  la  Faille  (bom  1822)  in  Gionin^. 
Tjalling  Halbortsma  in  Utrecht ;  Abraham  E.  Simon  Thoma«  in  Leydci 
L.  C.  van  (loudoever  in  Utrecht  and  Leopold  Lehmann  in  Amsterdia. 
have  all  distinguished  themselves  as  obstetrical  teachers.  —  Araoog  tht 
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h.  Belgians 

Jean  Baptiste  Van  Heuvel  (1802-18P3)   of  Brussels  warn  widely   kmrvt 
through  his  pelvimeter  and   his   forceps-saw,  and  recently  l%*lo<iJiTii  Hrr 
vieux'  of  Paris  has  awjuircd  considerable  distinction   (Tradle  clini'f"*- »: 
pratique   des  maladies    puerp(*rale6,   suite   de  coucbea,   Faila,   1^^ 
Among  tbe 

i.  Norwegians 

the  following  ph}^toians  have  rendered  themselves  promineni  «a 
on  midwifery  and  professors  of  this  branch  in  the  rDi%'erally  of  dm 
tiania,  founded  in  1811  :    Magnus   Andreas  Thulstrup  (17'  aWoi 

surgeon,  as  most  obstetricians  of  that  time  were  (and  are  ;.  ..,  urn  •(K* 
oessor,  tolerably  well  known  also  in  Oermaoy,  Frans  Christian  Vspt  (bun 
1806),  a  writer  on  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  diildrtu,  ill 
K.  Schoenberg,  still  an  active  teacher  of  this  branch.  —  In 


m 


\l  Denmark 

the  Saxtorphs,  father  and  son,  were  active  and  distinguished  obstetriciaai 
Tbe  following  physicians  of  more  recent  date  likewise  deserve  ni«iitM 
A,  8.  Stadtfeldt,  Kmmerick  Ingerslev  and  Frantz  J.  A.  C,  Howitx  (i  §pm* 
oologist  and  active  ovariotomist),  all  in  Copenhagen,  —  In 


I  Finland 

Joseph  Adam  Joakim  PippingskOld,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Psdiashcs  js, 
the  University  of  Helsingfors,  ia  an  eminent  teaciier.  while  in 


1    As  M,  Hf'rvieux  S»  «akl  to  have  Xwvu  botti  in  Louviers  'Eun*)  »iid  It  pki] 

the  M(tternit4' In  I'nrls,   I   lUt  not   kn^w    ^vhv    tlif^   Aiitl)4>r    rhti«<u*-«    lilm 

Belglaiifl.    (H.) 


i^l^^lk 


■ 
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m.  Sweden 


Frederik  August  Cederschioeld,  son  of  Gustaf  Cederschioeld  (1782-1848), 
is  an  active  teacher  in  Stockholm,  and  in 

D.  Greece 

Miltiades  Welizelos  (died  1887)  was  an  eminent  obstetrician  and  professor 
ill  Athens.  He  was  educated  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  Berlin,  and  even 
attained  the  position  of  a  Minister,  doubtless  the  first  obstetrician  who 
ever  won  such  advancement. 


On  the  whole,  as  regards  surgery  and  midwifery  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  remarks  of  Sprengel  hold  good  :  "  While  the  physicians  of  the 
most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  times  have  so  gravel}'  miscon- 
ceived their  art  as  to  seek  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  (an  effort 
utterly  opposed  to  its  very  nature),  true  surgeons,  on  the  contrary,  have 
never  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  knowledge  and  their  capabilities. 
While  the  sons  of  uEsculapius,  to  whom  the  Muses  have  never  been  very 
propitious,  have  ever  made  themselves  contemptible  by  a^fruitless  adher- 
ence to  the  philosophical  schools  of  their  day,  we  never  observe  in  sur- 
gery this  barren  struggle.  While  physicians  have  always  endeavored  to 
conceal  their  want  of  clear  ideas  by  a  silly  display  of  new  and  pompous, 
foreign  and  incomprehensible  words,  so  in  the  writings  of  the  great  sur- 
geons are  to  be  found  rather  simplicity  and  clearness,  definiteness  and 
dignit}'.  Hence  it  has  resulted  that  surgery  has  never  gone  backwards, 
and  that  after  making  some  slight  advances  it  has  never  lapsed  again  into 
the  ancient  barbarity.  The  quiescence  which  it  experienced  during  the 
Middle  Ages  is  readily  explicable,  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  held 
back  onl}*^  by  the  pressure  which  it  has  suffered  fVom  the  arrogance  of  the 
physicians.''  The  last  statement  is  no  longer  true,  but  the  following 
remark  is  commended  to  the  reflection  of  ever}'  earnest  reader  :  "In  fact 
my  veneration  for  surgical  art  ...  .  has  become  greater  and  purer,  the 
more  depressing  the  history  of  medicine  is  to  me  and  to  every  friend  of 
the  truth."  Would  that  medicine  too  might  attain  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, definiteness  and  dignit}'  in  its  writings ! 
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Particularly  in  reading -the  history  of  medicine  every  thooghtfal 
reader  must  hppe  that  the  fatal  inclination  to  philosophical  systems  ui 
the  dogmas  of  the  day,  so  manifest  in  medical  art,  may  finally  ce&se:  for 
it  has  been  proven  by  centuries  of  experience  that  neither  one-siiW 
idealistic,  nor  yet  one-sided  materialistic  and  mechanical  theories,  can  in 
of  permanent  advantage  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  mA 
icine  has  always  advanced  only  so  far  as  it  rendered  both  of  these  sji- 
tems  useful,  and  while  it  followed  the  only  correct  path  —  the  ptthcf 
thoughtful  experience. 
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lliam  (1704-1776)  694,713 
ivinus  (died  1591)  .  394 
bert  ...  1097 
L.  Jos.  (1826-1865)  1039 
[ue,  Auguste  (about 
I  .  .  .  901,  1085 
[ue,  Jean  Louis,  Sr., 
;-1810)        .        .        .682 

Jean  Bapt.  Lucien 
-1857)  .  .  .  1038 
Brice  (1540-1625)  547  n.  1 
9.  (born  1845)  .  .  995 
uillaume  de  (1304)  .  331 
asp.  (1550-1624)  404,  429 
oh.  (1543-1613)  .     721 

ac.    (Beauheu,  1651- 
)  ....     514 

. (1799-1883)  .       1072 

ntoine  (1728-1804)  .  726 
Joh.  W.  (1719-1788)  706 
J.  B.  T.  (1756-1828)  633 
Prosp.  F.  (1791-1871)  1021 
70 


Baumgarten,  P.  C.  (bom  1848)  10^9 
Baumgartner,     Karl    Heinrich 

(1798-1886)  .  .  843,941 
Baunscheidt,  C.  (died  1860)  992  n.  1 
Baverius    de    Baveriis    (about 

1480)  ....     407 

Bayfield,  Robert  (about  1660)  538 
Bayford,  Thomas  (18th  century)  676 
Bayle,  Antoine   Laurent  Jess^ 

(1799-1858)  .  .  .888 
Bayle,  Francois  (1622-1709)  .  496 
BaVle,  Gaspard  L.  (1774-1816)     893 

Buy  ley,  F.  K 1086 

BaVlcy,  Rich.  (1745-1801)  676,  816 
Baylies,  William  (died  1767)  .  720 
Baynard,  E.  (about  1719)  715,  721 
Baynham,  William  (1749-1814)  817 
Baynton,  Thomas  (about  1797)  677 
Bayrus,   Petrus  (Bairo,  Pietro, 

1468-1518)  .  .  .294 
Bazln,  Pierre  A.  E.  (1807-1878)  902 
Bazzicaluve,  A.  M.  (about  1700)  500 
Beale,  Lionel  Smith  (bom  1828) 

916  921 
Beard,  Geo.  M.  (1840-1883)  .  '  929 
Beatty,  Thos.  E.  (1801-1872)  1092 
Beau,  J.  H.S.  (1806-1865)  901,  1013 
Beaugrand,  N.  (about  1619)  .  543 
Beaumont,  William  (1 785-1 853)  924 
Becher,  Joh.  J.  (1635-1682)  566,  655 
Beck,  Bernhard  (born  1821)  .  1070 
Beck,  John  B.  (1794-1851)  .  925 
Beck,  Karl  J.  (1794-1838)  937,  1070 
Beck,  Lewis  C.  (1798-1853)  *  844,  925 
Beck,  Theo.  R.  (1791-1855)  925,  930 
Becker,  O.  (b  1828)  968,  1049,  1074 
B^clard,  Jules  (1818-1887)  .  1035 
Beclard,  Pierre  A.  (1785-1825)  1035 
Becquerel,  Alf.  (1814-1866)  901,  907 
Becquerel,  Ant.   Cesar   (1788- 

1878)  .  .  .  901  n.  1 
Becquerel,  E.  (1804-1878)  .  896 
Beddevole,    Dominique   (about 

1686)  ....    496 

Beddoes,  Thomas  (1754-1808) 

633,655,715 
Bede,  Venerable  (673-735)  .  254 
Bedford,  G.  S.  (1806-1870)  .  1095 
Bednar,  Alois  (about  1856)  .  969 
Beer,  G.  J.  (1763-1821)  672,  750,  937 
Begbie,  J.  W.  (1826-1876)  .  922 
Beger,  Joh.  H  (1810-1885)  .  1074 
B^gin,  L.  Jacques  (1793-1859) 

888, 1038 
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Brhiur,  Louis  Jules  (1813-1876)  900 
Belir,  Carl  (1796-IH64)  ,  .  1(MM 
Bdirens,  C.  B,  (1 660-1731))  .  542 
Beigel,  Herraann  (l«30-lH79i  10H4 
Jeireis,  Gottf.  Chr.  ( 1730-1  H(J9)  669 
kithar,  Elm  el  (died  1248)  .  233 
Jt.  Bel, Charles  Vial  (died  1793)  717 
lolchier,  Jolm  (I70t>-17S5)  665,  i»7H 
Belrield,  W,  T.  .  844  n.  1,  1010 
Boliuaye,  Hoary  (about  1832)  920 
Bell,  Benjarairi  (1749-1806)  .  676 
Bell,  Sir  C.  (1774-1842)  908,  1047 
Bell,  Jolm  Jr.  (I7'i3^l820)  li75,  697 
Bell,  Jobu  Sn  (1601-1780)  .  697 
Bell,  Joseph  (born  18 i7)  .  1048 
Bell,  Luther  V.  (1806-1862)  .  1014 
Bellicus  (about  A.  D.  400)  .  145 
Bulliti;2:ham,(TBrieQ 0805-1857)  914 
BeliiQ^hao],  Sam,  (about  1650)  581 
Bellini,  Lorenzo  ( 1 643-1 704 )  499,  537 
Belloc,  Jean  J.  (1730-1807)  665,  706 
Belloste,  Au«;ustin  (1654-1730)  514 
Belloate,  Mich.  A.  (about  1740)  514 
Belluzzi,  Cesare  ,         .         .  1087 

Belmas,  D.  G.  (1793-I86t)  ,  1038 
Belou,  PieriH?  (1518-1564)  .     368 

Bencio,  Hugo,  vid,  Bentius     .         292 
Van  Boneden,  P.  J,  (born  1809)     852 
^enedetti,  Alex,  (died  1525)  298,  302 
Benedict,  Traug.  Wilh,  Gustav 

(17S5-1862)  .  .  .  1060 
Benedlkt,  Moriz  (born  1835)  ,  969 
Benefekl,  il  VVilb.  (about  1758)  694 
Benevoli,  Antonio  (1685-1756)     667 

Benes^ck 1033 

Benivieiii,  Antonio  (died  1502)  301 
Bennett,  A.  Hughes  .  .  .918 
Bennet,  Christ  (1617»1655)  .  510 
Bennett,  John   Hughes   (1812- 

1875)  .         .        :     632,  915 

Bennet,  Joseph  Henry  .  915.  1093 
Benson,  Charles  (1797-1880)  .  914 
Bent,  James  (about  1774)  .  674 
Bentius,    Hugo  (Ugone  Benzi, 

died  1439)  ,  .  292,  714 
lizard,  Auguste  (1802-1846)  .  1'^ 
Kmml  P.  H.  (1797-1858)  901,  1** 
lerdnjore,  Thos.  tlSth  eentury]  G77 
Jereods,  K.  A.  W,  (1 759-1826 1  647 
Jerengario,  G.  (died  1550)  415,  426 
Jercutce  (B.  a  300)  .         ,     129 

iBergeon  ....       1013 

"lerger,  C,  J.  (1724-1787)  688,  781 
iBerger,  J.  Gottf.  v.  (1659-1736)     714 


Bergmann,  E,  von  (1 
Bergiuiinn,  G,    Fl.   (1781-j 
Bergman u,  Karl  Geo.  L, ' 

(1814-1^65) 
Bergmann,  Torbero  (173^ 

Bcrgner,  P.  (about  17K0) 
Berkeley,  G.,bitihf>p(lija| 
Berlin.  Rudolph  {Imt 
Berliughieri,  Fr,   Vn 

1812)  .         .        ,    ^ 

Bernanl,    Claude    (1S13-1CS7| 

S4S»| 

Fra  Beroardo  (Bern    Mt^nl 

Castrogiane,  alien  t  li^H 
Bernard  us  Prov.  (abtiul  Iff 
Bernatzik,  Wenzel  (bom  18l 
Bernhardi,  Job.  J.  (abc»ot18(l 
Bernoulli,  Daniel  tJ7<K»-J"' 
Bernoulli,  Jean  (1667-174 

Bernstein,  Job.  G.  (17 
Bemutz,  Gustav  L.  R, 
Bert,  Paul  (1833-1686) 
Bertapaglia,  Leon,   (diid 
Bertin,  E.  J.  (1712-178iy 
Bertillon,  L.  A,  f  1821-1    "^ 
Bertin,  R  J,  H.  (1757-1 
Bertini,  George  (about  1 
Bertoletti,  Franc.    fir>aS-I6:i 
Berton,  A.  (about  1837)     . 
Bertrandi,   T.    Ambro<5ia  Mai 

(1723-1765)  .  .  * 
Bertruecio   (Bertmcci, 

tins,  died  1347) 
Berzelius,  J.  Jac.   (1779 
Bcsse,  Jean  (17th  centtt 
Besnier  (16(19) 
Bet8chler,  Jul,  W,  (17 
Bettclheim,  K,  (lM>ni  IKii 
Bettinger.   Julius   (1BQ2-I 
Betts,  John  (about  1669)  , 
Bet2  F  .         •         . 

Beverwijck,  Jan  van  (15 
BoyvT    \}r  (nUmt  1702 

1761 1 
BTanchellJ,  M-  (aboul  1 
Bianctni 
BiancooL  Oiov,  L*  0717* 

Bichat,  Francois  Xmvior  { 

1802)       . 
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ambert  (about  1757)  693 
Job.  L.  (born  1828)  1076 
ottfried   (1649-1713) 

518,  537,  539 
hil.         .  995,  1018 

[ean  (1601-1681)  .  514 
i,L.  J.  V.  (1801-1861?)  1060 
(about  1825)  ,  .950 
^nton  (born  1827)  .  994! 
:i,  A.  (1833-1889)  .  964 
rent  (1781-1840)  .  901 
lenry  J.  1028  n.  1,  1054 
ac.  (1787-1879)      844,  924 

1087 

oh.  Ulr.  (1720-1796)     669 
heodor  (died  1862)    .     852 
.       1087 
M.  (1800-1832)         .     901 
ienne  Sr.  ( 1 730-1 808)  1 033  ' 
rchibald  (1791-1881)     916! 
'heo.  (b.  1819)      1006.  10721 
daricus  (about  1506)     398  ! 
19(1681-1751)  .         .688 

J.  Nic.  (born  1628)     540! 
lichel  Angelo  (Blon-  i 

497-1565)  .         .4141 

in  (about  1779)  .  918! 
ing  (1815-1854)  .  912; 
>hn  ...  1044 
F.  H.  G.  (born  1815)  1084  j 
1  H.  E.  (1781-1861)  634 
I.  Wilh.  .  .  .  843  i 
gnaz  Rudolph  (1784- 

878,950 
'h.  L.  W.  von  (1807- 

.  634 
)hn  (1797-1873)  .  918 
arle&  (1717-1791)  .  656 
em,  Fr.  (born  1833)  1022 
jne  (about  1841)  .  901 
1090 
eph  (1728-1799)  .  598 
Ham  (1750-1829)  .  658 
ohn  (1771-1860)  .  1023 
F.  R.  (about  1839)  914 
Geo.  C.  (1819-1871)  1054 
,  Sir  Richard  (1650- 

.  505  n.  2,  651,  762  n.  1 
h.  (about  1675)  510,  536 
jlabere  (about  1795)  717 
iam  (about  1798)  .  715 
reneeJ.  .  .  .  930 
Peyton  (1801-1878)  1014 
d  1884)      .        .        .905 


Bland,  P.  (1774-1858)  .  .655 
Blandlord,  G.  Fielding  .  .  920 
Blandin,  Phil.  Fr.  (1798-1849)  1038 
Blankaart,  Stephan  (1650-1702) 

494  518  541 
Blasius,  Ernst  (1802-1 87&)  '  .  1060 
Blasius,  Gerhard  (died  1692)  .  509 
Blatin,  Henri  (1808-1869)  .  907 
Blaud  (18th  century)  .  .  655 
Blazina,  Joseph  (1812-1885)  .  1072 
Blegny,  Nic.  de  (1652-1724)  496,  541 
Blessig,  Robert  (1830-1878)  .  1077 
Blicke,  Sir  Charles  (died  1815)  676 
Blizard,  Sir  William  (1743-1835) 

676,  715,  1044 
Blumcnbach,    Joh.   Fr.    (1752- 

1840)  .  .  600,660,695 
Blumenthal,  C.  A.  (about  1800)  673 
Blundell,  James  (1790-1878)  .  1090 
Blundell,  J.  W.  F.  (about  1852)  916 
Blunt  (18th  century)  .  .  655 
Boardman,  Mr.  (about  1805)  .  717 
Bocangelino,  Nicolas  (Bocangel, 

about  1600)  .  .  .409 
BOck,  H.  von  ...  995 
Bock,  Karl  Ernst  (1809-1873)  878 
Bockl,  J.  (about  1585)  .  .429 
BOckmanu,  J.  L.  (about  1787)  631 
Bodenstein,  A.  von  (died  1576)  393 
Bo^,   Franyois  de  le  (Sylvius, 

1614-1672)  .  .  490,531 
Boeck,  Karl  W.  (1808-1875)  1076 
Boeckel  Eugene  (born  1831)  .  1040 
Boehm,  Ludwig  (1811-1869)  .  1005 
Bo^r,  Lucas  Job.  (1752-1835)  1079 
Boer,  Thos.  (about  1700)  .  494 
Boerhaave,  A.  K.  (1715-1758)  607 
Boerhaave,  Herm.  (1668-1738) 

494,  603-607 
Boemer,  Nicolaus  (1693-1770)  715 
Bogaerdet,  Hermann  M.  van  de 

(about  1631)  .  .  .  578 
Bogdan,  Martin  (about  1660)  .  521 
BlMim,  Ludwig  (1811-1869)  .  1073 
Bohmer,  Phil.  Ad.  (1717-1789) 

680,  684,  695,  707 
Bohn,  J.  (1640-1719)  495,  535,  542 
Bohun,  Lawrence  (about  1610)  578 
Boinet,  Alph.  Alex,  (born  1808)  907 
Boisseau,  Fr.  Gab.  (1791-1836)  888 
Boivin,    Marie    Anne   Victoire 

(177:^1847)  .  .  906,  1085 
Boix   y   Moliner,   Don    Miguel 

Marc.  (18th  century)  .    653 
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Bobot    .       .    "^"^^  lo:VA 

Bojani  family  ....  302 
Bokai,  Joh.  (1822^1884)  ,  1085 

Bukelmao.  Coru,  (18th  centur>)  G88 
Bolin^broke,    Henry    St.  John 

(1B78-17»1)  .  -  .5% 
Bolocrniiiu  A.  (about  1510>  .  415 
BolirFranz  Christ.  ( 184U-1S79)  994 
BoUstadt,  Alb,  of  (1193-1280) 

282,310 
Bolton,  Jarnesd SI 2-lH(j9)  .  929 
Bonaciolus,  Ludovicus  (Buunac- 

cioU,  about  1540)  .  .  421 
BoDagentibus,  V,  de  ( I  tJth  cent )  438 
Bond,  Phincas  (about  1751)  .  813 
Bond,  Thomas  (about  1769)  .  8u8 
Bondioli,  Piet,  A.  (1765-1808)  870 
Bonet,  Jean  ( 1 6 1 5- 1 688 )  .     496 

Bonet,  Theoph.  (1620-1689)  .  MO 
Bongiovanni  ,         .  1087 

Bon  if  ad  118  (1206-1285)  .  .  311 
Von  B^ninghausen  .  .  876 
Bonn,  Andreaa  n 738-1 818)  ,  678 
Bonnafont,  Jean  P.  (^x>rn  1H05)  904 
Bonnet,  A modee  (1802-1868)  .  1038 
Bonomo,  Giov.  C.  (about  1687)  510 
Bontekoe,  Cornel  (1647-16SI5)  494 
Bontius,  Jacobus  (died  1631)  .  508 
Boot,  A,  de  ( 1 606^  1 650)  .  509,  5 1 0 
Boreh,  Olo  (Borrichius,    1626- 

1690  .  ,  ,  395,  495.  544 
Borda,  S>-ro  (1761-1824)  .     87U 

Borde,   Andrew  (Boorde,  Perfo- 

ratus,  died  1549)  .  412,434 
Bordenave.  T,  (1728-1782)  665,  694 
Bordeu.  T.  de  (1722-1776)  624,  661 
Borel,  Pierre  (1620-1689)  509,  514 
Borelli.   Giov.    Alfonso    (1608- 

1679)  '  .  .  498,  499 
Borgognoni.    Hu^   (of   Lucca, 

died  1252  or  1268)  300,  341,  343 
Borgognoni,  Theod,   (of  Cenna, 

1205-1298)  .         .         .     300 

Biirner,  Fried  (1723-1761)  .  661 
Borri,  Giuseppe   Fr.    (Burrhus, 

Borro,  1625-1695)  512,  539 

Borthwiek,  George  (about  1775)  677 
Borsien  do  Kanilfeld,  Giov.  Batt 

(1725-1785)  652,  655.  694,  737 
Van  den  Bosch,  H,  (about  1786)  694 
Van   den    Bosch,    troau  Jacob 

(about  1757)  .  .  .693 
Bose,  Heinrich  (born  1840)  .  1073 
Boatock,  John  (1773-1 84l>>       .    916 


Bosworlh.  F.  H. 

Botallo,  Leonardo  (b.  1530) 

Botlan,  Kbn  jKiuehadom  Bmil 

tbar,  died  1U52) 
Bottini,  Enrieij  (boni  1837> 
Bottoni,  AHiertino  (died  )59Uji, 
BoQohaniftt,     Ap.    (|80r»« 
Bouchut.  Ernst  (bom  18| 

9(ll 
Boudin,  J.  Ch.  M.  (1 

Bouillaud,  Jean  B.  (1797-^ 

Bouisaon,  l^tienne  Fr  {b.  161 
Bouluy,  Henri  (1814-1885) 
Bouneau  (about  1840) 
Bourdelin,  Claude  (1621-16^ 
Bouniet  (about  1757) 
Bourgelat,  Claude  (1712-177 
Bourgeois,  Louise  (abont  1601 
402  " 
Bour^oignon 

Bousijuet,  J.  B.  (about  1840) 
Bouvier,  Sauveur  HeDfi  XM 

( 1799-3 877j 
Bouvray,  de  (about  l»rl6) 
Bovio,  Tomasso  (about  1592) 
Bowilitch,  Henry  J.  ♦  9! 
Bowman.  Sir  VV  illiam  (b.  181 
916,9 
Boy,  Adrten  Simon  (died  17 
Boyd,  Robert  (1 808-1 HNJ) 
Bover,  Alexis  (1 757-1  HHIi) 
Boyer,  Philippe  (1801-1858) 
Boylsum,  Zabdiel  (168(KlT<a 
Bfizeman.  Nathan         .  IQ| 

Bozzini,  Pbd.  (1773-1809 
Bra,  Heinrich  von   (dtcd 
Braid.  James  (1 7Vi 
Bruinnrd,  Daniel  u    _    i^66 
Brambilla,  Job.  Alex,  t,  {IT, 

18U0)         .         .         & 
Branca  family 
Brand,  Ernst 

Brandis,  J.  D.  (1762-1840) 
Bmndretb,  Joseph  (about  17 
Brasbridge,  Tboo.  (alw^ut  15' 
Bi*as(lor,  Pierre  (1721 
Brassavola,  A.  M,  (1' 
Brauell,  Fnedrieh   (I-  i 

Braun,  AIp?c:\TKlf*r  (1-  jt 

Braun,  41 '  *p4 

Bravo,  Frftocescx)  (^aboat  l^m 
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iewardyn,  William  (fl.  1417)  306 
Msky,  August  (18:52-1889;  1084 
^ndel,  Job.  Gottl.  (1711-1 758)  503 
sDDer,  Job.  Em.  0745-1816)  710 
sra,  Valer.  Luigi  (1772-1840)  870 
uhet,  Gilb.  (1784-1845)  893,  904 
t  retonneau,  Pierre  (1 771-lb62)  900 
swster,  Sir  D.  (1781-1868)  916,  917 
^Brian9on,P.A  (about  1828)  956, 1013 
1^  r-icbeteau,  Isidore  ( 1 789-1862)  903 
^■^ckender  (about   1765)  .     782 

iddon,  Cbarles  K.  .  .  1055 
►K^ieger,  Ludwig  (born  1849)  .  1007 
^Pierre  de  Boismout,  Alexandre 

(born  1797)         .        .  f    .  1035 
Mggs,  William  (1641-1704^     .     521 
righam.  Am.  (1798-1849)       .     928 
-igbt,  Richard  (1789-1858)     .     909 
g«ght  Timotby  (died  1616)     .    413 
^irioi,  Giov.  Tom.  (about '  1 729)     6 1 5  i 
^*^nton,  Jobn  H.       .        .        .  1055 
^^quet,  Paul,  (1796-1881)    .       1013  | 
«»i8bane,  Jobn  (about  1769)     .     698  i 
-IgJisseau,  P.  (1631-1717)        514,  515  j 
^risseau-Mirbel  (about  1800)    .     689 
Hrissot,  Pierre  (1478-1522)   375-376 
^Toadbent,  William  Honry     916,  922 
^roca,  Paul  (1824-1880)  .        .  1040 
^rochard,  And.Th.  (1810-1882)     901 
Biocklesby,  Rich.    (1724-1797) 

694,715,719 
IBiodie,   Sir    Benjamin    Collins 

(1783-1862)      .        .     909.  1045 
'Broen,  Jan  (about  1700)  494 

Broers,  Hend.  Jan  (1815-1876)  1098 
Broers,  J.  C.  (1795-1847)  .  1075 

Brogeras  y  Lopez,  Pedro  1087 

Bromfield,  William  (1712-1792)     674 

Brook 1046 

Brotbeck,  Theo.  Cabout  1780)  .  624 
Brouardel,  P.  C.  H.  (born  1837)  906 
Broussais,  Casimir  (1803-1847)  888 
Broussais,  Franyois  Jos.  Victor 

(1772-1838)  .  .  .884 
Brown,  Baker  (1812-1873)  .  1 093 
Brown,  C.  (about  1826)  .  .  909 
Brown,  John  (1735-1788)  .  634 
Brown,  John  (b.  1642)  520,  537,  542 
Brown,  Robert  (1771^1858)  844,  980 
Brown,  William  (about  1778)  .  820 
Browne,  Lennox  .918 

Browne.  Thos.  Sir  (1605-1682)  508 
Brown-Si^quard,  C.  Ed.  (b.  1818)  903 
BrucseuB,  Hemr.  (died  1593)     .    439 


Bruch,  Phil.  (1781-1846)  .  843 
Briick,  Julius  (bom  1840)  .  1022 
Briicke,  E.  W.  v  (b.  1819)  969,  1019 
Briickner,  Aug.  (1769-1797)  .  673 
Brugmans,  S.  J.  (1763-1819)  .  1076 
Bruguera,  O.  (about  1563)  .  409 
Bruhier,  Jean  Jacques  705 

Bruhier  d*Ablaincourt,  Jean 

(about  1750)       .  .682 

Bruin,  Jan  de  (1681-1753)  .  688 
Brunelli  ....        871 

Brunetto  Latini  (1220-1295)  .  283 
Brunfels,  Otto  (died  1534)  .  369 
Brunner,  A.  A.  (18th  century)  673 
Brunner,  Balth.  (1533-1604)  .  439 
Brunner,   Job.   C.  (1653-1727) 

495,  536,  963 
Briinninghausen,  Herm.  Joseph 

(1761-1834)  .  .  .  1083 
Brunnow,  E.  G.  v.  (1796-1843)     876 

Bruno 1041 

Bruno,  Giordano  (1548-1600)  .  368 
Bruno  of    Longoburgo   (about 

1252)  ....     300 

Bruns,  Paul  (born  1846)  .  1073 
Brans,  Victor  von  (1812-1883) 

1021,  1073 
Brunschwigk,    Hieron.     (about 

1450-1533)  .  .  307,310 
Brunton,  John  B.  .  ..  .1021 
Brjan  (about  1833)  .  .  912 
Bryant,  Thomas  .        .1044 

Buehan,  Alex.  P.  (1764-1824)  721 
Buchan,  William  (1729-1805)  .  722 
Buchanan,  And.  (1798-1882)  .  916 
Buchanan,  G.  (about  1790)  819,  921 
Buchanan,  J.  R.  .  .  .882 
Buchanan,  Thos.  (1782-1853)  ,  917 
Buchholz,  W.  H.  S.  (1734-1798)     705 

Buchmann,  0 877 

Biichner,  And.  El.  (1701-1769) 

615,655 
Buchner,  Hans  (born  1850)  995, 1007 
Huchner,  Jos.  (1813-1879)  ,  S76 
Biichner,  Louis  (born  1824)  .  841 
Biichner,  Peter  (18th  centurj-)  657 
Buchwald,  Balth.  Joh.  v.  (1697- 

1763)  .  .  .  688,781 
Buck,  Albert  H.  .  .  .  930 
Buck,  Gurdon  (1807-1877)  .  1062 
Bucknill,  John  Charles  .         920 

Bucquet,  J.  B.  M.  (1746-1780)  1011 
Budd,  Charles  A.  (1832-1877)  1097 
Budd,  George  (1807-1882)        .     915 
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Bufalini,  Maurizio  (1787^1861)  871 

Buflbn,  Geo.  L.  L.  (1707-1788)  590 

Buhl,  Lad  wig  voq  (I816-I8h0)  905 

Bulkier,  Heorv  a  (about  1850;  92^1 

Bulklev.  L.  Duncan   .                  .  027 

Bull,  William  T.       .         .         .  1055 

Bulleyo,  William  (died  1576)     ,  413 

Bumstoad,   Fr.  J,    (1826-1879)  027 

Buniva,  Mich.  Fr  (176l-1834|  1023 

Bunsen,  Robert  W.  (bora  1811)  851  | 

Barchart,  Clir,  M.   (1680'-1742)  Gi5  i 

Burdach,  K.  R  (1776-1847)       .  036  | 

Burggrav,  JoIl  Ph,  (1700-1775)  615 

Burguudio  of  Pisa  (died  1194)  285  | 

Burnet,  TUomas  (tlied  1715)       .  484  i 

BurneU.  Charles  H.         .         .  9:^0 

Burnett.  Swan  M.       .         .         .  030 

Burns,  John  (1775-1850)       ,  1090 

Burow,  Aug,  (1809-1875)   1067,  1074 

Burow,  Ernst     .         ,        ,         ,  lOfO 
Burq,  V.  (1823-1884)       .       645,  903 

Barrows,  Geo.  M   (1771-1846)  9in 

Barttm,  Jolm  (1G97-1771)         ,  086 

Busch,  Carl  D   W.   (1826-1881)  1072 

Buseh,  Dietr.  H.  W.  (1788-1858)  1081 

Buscli,  Friedrich  (Ixira  1844)    .  1072 

Buach,  Job.  Dav.  (about  1790)  685 

Busey,  Sam,  C.           ...  1097 

Busslai^re,  de   la  (about  1660)  54-* 

Buftsoa,  Julien  (about  1750)      .  667 

Busteedt  John        ,         .         .  717 

Batini,  J,  Ant.  (about  1776)      .  501 

Butler,  D.  P.           .                 .  882 
Butler.  William  (1534^1617)    395  n.  1 

Butt,  Robert  B.  (about  1825)     .  1053 

Biittner.  Chr  Oottl.  (1708-1776)  7<i5 

Butts,  Dr.  (about  1510)     ,         .  413 
Bawmann,  Jac.  (about  1575)     419  n. 

Buzzard.  Tbomas        .         .         ,  922 

Bazzl  Franz  (about  1782)      .  667 

Bvford,  Wm.  H.          .          1096,  1097 

Byrne,  John            .        .        .  929 


Oabanis,    Pierre    Jean   Oearges 

(1757-1808)  .  ,  506,  6'>7 
Cabrol,  Barth.  (about  1590)  402.  537 
Oa*lo!*aii,  Wm.  (1711-1707)  656,  714 
Oadwallader,  TUob.  (1707-1779)  803 
OifiUus   AareUanus  (about  a.  d. 

40O 144 

Cagliostro,  A.  (1743-1795)  .  602 
Gagnalus^     Marsilius    (Cagnati, 

died  16HI)  .        .         .373 


CagniardLatour   (abooi 
Caillard      . 
Oaillault,  CI.  .         .      ' 

Caius,  Jok  (Kiiye,  Key,  Oi 

1510-1573) 
Caldani,    Floriano   (died   IS 
Caldani,  Marc.  Ant.  (1725-lli 

Caldera  de    Heredia,    Gasf 

(about  1658) 
Calderini,  (t.  .  . 

Caldwell,  Charles  (1772-185: 
Caldwell,  Rich,  (1513^1584) 
Cullender,  Geo.  W.  (1830-1^ 
Callianax  (b.  c.  270) 
Callicles  (A.  d.  150) 
Callicles,  Nie.  (12tb  c^  ntun 
Callimacbus  (b,  c.  24 
Calhsen,  R  ( 1740-1::.,  i 
Callisthenes  (about  b.  g. 
Calnicil,  Juste  L.  (born  17!>l 
Calmette,  Fmnvois  (about  1 
Calza,  Luigi  (1737-1784) 
Camemrius,  R.  J.   (166S-1 
Camen^n,  Dr. 
Cameron.  Sir  Cb.  A.  J 

Cammann,  6.  P.  (about  H 

lata, 

Campagnano 

Campbell,  Ch.  J.  (1820^1871 
Campbell,  David  (about  If 
Campbell,  Wm.  (1788-1848 
Cam  t  >egi  u  a,  S  v  m  ph  oriAntis  f  i 

pier,  1472-1539> 
Camper,  Pieier  (1722-1789J 
Campolongua,  MmiWutt  (a| 

158t>) 
Canano,  Giamb    (15T    * 
Candela  v  8ancb<%  l 
DeCandollc  A.  I', 
Canclla,  Gius,  M     ^ 
Cannani,  J.  B,  <  * 

Canquoin,  AUx  1 

Can^tatt,  Karl  Fri^^ncb  ( 

185ir|       ,        .        »lll 
Cant4ini.   Amaldo    <boni   1 
Canton,  Edwin  (diwi  1885) 
Cafxlevilla,   Ant.    (about   i 
Capivaceio,  Hicr.  (died  1"~" 
Cappel,  Chr.  Wilh.  (177 
Capuletti,  Nicolo    '  ^-^ 
Capnron.  Jos.  (  i 
OarabeUi.  Georg  u  *  >  *  - 
Canauo,  L.  G.  (153I>*1 
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Dus,  Hieronymus  (1501- 
576)       .         .        363,  376,  722 
[.  Samuel  (1667-1767)     .     714 
le,  Sir  Antony  (1768-1840) 

697,  912,  1046 
chael,  R.  (1779-1849)  914,  922 
nati,  Bassiano,  (Giaoomo 
acchi,  about  1795)  .  715,  870 
Chan,  J.  M.  (1817-1887)  1053 
Qter,  Wm.  B.  (1813-1885) 

632,  916 
,  Federigo  (about  1813)  .  870 
e,  Joseph  C.  (1764-1846)  918 
•e,  J.  B.  Fr.  (1740-1802) 

652,  721 
hter,  Barth.  (about  1570)  393 
rron,  Jean  (1770-1840)  .  710 
1  du  Villards,  Charles  Jos. 
1800-1860)  .  .  .905 
ell,  Sir  Rob.  (1793-1857)  912 
•,  R.  Brudenell  .        .    917 

iu8er,Joh.Fr.  (1704-1777)  748 
,  Karl  Gustav  (1779-1868) 

883,  936,  1082 
Gaspar  (died  1759)  .    653 

i,  J 1087 

les,  Fr.  Perez  (about  1611)  550 
r,  J.  L.  (1796-1864)  .     949 

oi,  Francesco  (about  1550)  376 
t)ohni,  Joh.  Fr.  (died  1743)  695 
rio,    Giulio    (1561-1616) 

415,  429,  537 
li  (about  1690)  .        .    554 

)dorus  (480-573)      .        .    255 
IS,  Andreas  (about  1668)     494 
IS  Felix  (5th  century)       .     188 
IS  the  Tatrosophist  (about 
.  D.  130)  .        .        .167 

I  Peter  (about  1753)  .  694 
li,  Pietro  (died  1656)  .  486 
r(A.  D.  60)  ...  158 
rani,  Rafiaele  .  .  .905 
),  Rodericus  a  (died  1627)  404 
t,  Claude  N.  (1700-1768) 

663,  694 

1045 

he  Censor  (b.  c.  234-149) 

132,  191 
li  (18th  centur}')  .  .  683 
li,  Giuseppina  .  .  718  n.  1 
r,  Isaac  (about  1656)  .  509 
idish,  H.  (1731-1810)  597.  726 
Caze,  Louis  (1703-1765)  625 
ux,  Paulin  (1808-1862)    .  1086 


Cazenave,  P.  L.  A.  (1802-1877)  ^2 
Cederschioeld,  Fred.  Aug.  .  1099 

Cederschioeld,  G.  (1782^1848)  1099 
Cellarius,    Salomon     (Kellner, 

1676-1700)  ...  543 
Celsius,  Andreas  (1701-1744)  598 
Celsus,  Apuleius  (b.  c.  10)  .  158 
Celsus,  A.  C.  (B.  0.  25  to  a.  d.  50)  161 
Cermisone,  Ant.  (died  1441)  .  292 
Cervi,  Giuseppe  (1663-1748)  .  767 
Cesalpino,  Andrea  (1519-1603) 

367,  3li9.  428 
Cesio,  Carlo  (about  1697)  .    537 

Chabert  (about  1758)  .  .  662 
Chabert,  Phil.  (1737-1814)  .  717 
Chabrol,  Matthieu  (1735-1815)  652 
Chacon,  Dion.  D.  (1510-1596)  416 
Chadwick,  Sir  Edw.  (1799-1887)  920 
Chailly-Honor^,   Nic.    Charles 

(1805-1866)  .         899,  1086 

Chalin  de  Yinario,  R.   (about 

1360)  ....    269 

Chamberlen  family,  the  521,  522, 

526  n.  1,  561  n.  1 

Chambers,  W.   F.  (1786-1855)     916 

ChamlK)n  de  Montaux,  Nicolas 

(about  1799)  .        1023  n.  1 

Champier,  vid.  Campegius, 
Chandler,  George  (about  1765)    677 
Chanina  Ben  Chama  (about  a.  d. 

200) 35 

Chanina  Ben  Dosa  (a.  d.  70-1 20)  35 
Channing,  Walter  (1786-1876)  1096 
Chapman,  Edmund  (about  1735)  687 
Chapman,  E.  N.  ...  1097 

Chapman,  Nath.  (1780-1853)  .  923 
Charaka  (about  b.  c.  1000)  40 

Charcot,  Jean  Mart,  (born  1825)  903 
Charidemus  (b.  c.  290-260)  .  126 
Charlton,  W.  (1 61 9-1 707)  490,  538 
Charmis  of    Marseilles   (about 

A.  D.  33)  .  .  .  149, 150 
Charri^re  (died  1876)  .  .1021 
Charri^re,  J.  de  la  (about  1696)  514 
Chartier,  R6ne  (1572-1654)  .  484 
Chassagny  .         .         .         .1086 

Chassaignac,  Charles  Marie  E. 

(1805-1879)  .  1028,1039 
Chastang,  pAie  ....  906 
Chauffard,  H.  (1823-1879)  .  888 
Chauliac,  Guy  de  (b.  about  1 300)  305 
Chaumette,  Ant.  (about  1560)  416 
Chausit,  Maurice  .  .  .  902 
Chaussier,  Fr.  (1746-1828)    700,  888 
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Chauveau,  Jean  Bapt  Auguste 

(born  1827)  .  .  .  1007 
Chavasse,  Pye  H.  (1810-1879)  919 
De  la  CbarnaJe  (about  1744)  .  716 
Chelius,  Max  J.  v.  (17114-1876)  1062 
CUenot,  Adam  (1721-1789)  .  622 
Cheselden,  Wm.  (1688-1752)  673.  697 
Cheshire,  John  (1695-1762)  .  656 
Cbesne,    Joa.   du   (QuerceUnus, 

1521-1609)  ,  .  .  396 
Chesn<*au,  Nicolas  (about  1670)  509 
Chevallier,  Paul  .  ,  ,  906 
Chevem,  Norman  (1818-1886)  916 
Chevreul,  M.  K.  (1786-1889)  1005 
Cheyiie,   George   (1671-1743) 

502,  656,  714,  T22 
Cheyne,   John   (1777-1836) 

912.919,922 
Chiari,  Johann  ( 1 8 1 7- 1 854 )  .1084 
Chiarugi,  Vine  (1759-1822)  .  712 
(UiiM,  Robert  (aWut  1644)  .  580 
Chirac,  Pierre  (1650-1732)  496,  501 
Chisholm,  J,  G.  ...     930 

ChomeU  A.  F.  (1788^1858)  888.  H9a 
Chopart,   Francois  (1743-1795)     G65 

Chossat 1U23 

Cbristison,   Sir  Robert   (1797- 

1882)  .  .  .  912,921 
Christophorus   a  Vega   (1510- 

1580)  ....    376 

Christophorus  de  Honestis  (died 

1392)  ....    288 

Cbrysermua  (about  b.  a  250)  ,  124 
Cbrysippus  (Ist  eeuL  b.  c)  .  339 
Cbrysippua  of  Criidos  (b.  r,  340)  114 
Cbrysippus  of  Loeri  ,         .     100 

Cbrysus  (about  b,  c,  480)  .  100 
Church,  Beojamin  (1734-1776)     filS 

Chui 16 

Churchill,  R  (180&-1878)  919,  1092 
Chvosteck,  Franz  (1834--1884)  .  969 
Ciccooe  .         .        .        .1087 

Cigna,  Giov.  Franc.  (1734-1790)  094 
Ciniadli,  Luigi  (1805-1879)  .  1041 
Cipriani,  Pietro  (1808-1883)  .  ICMl 
CirilIo»  Dom.  (1734-1799)  656,  667 
Cinllo.  Xicolo  i  1 671 -1734)  .  722 
Ciucci,  Ant.Filippo  (about  1652)  102S 
Civiak,  Jean  (1792-1867)  .  1036 

Clarelli.  Luigi  de  i  about  1744)  615 
Clark,  A.  (1807-1887)  925,  1018  n.l 
(Mark,  B,  (alx»ut  1815)  .  .717 
Clark,  Frederick  ie  Grog  .  .  1044 
Clark,  Sir  J.  (1788-1870)      911,  1014 


Clark,  J.  (about  1 638)     67^,  m\  a.  1 
Clark»  J.  (about  1785) 
Clark,  John  (1744-1805) 
Clarke,  Sir  Ch.  M.    O7**--18^<0  10 
Clarke*  John      ,         «         • 
Clarke,  J.  Jr.  (about  1815) 
Clarke,  Joseph  (1758-1831) 

t>87.  ia8&  U 
Clarke,  Timothv  (about  1604) 
Ciaudini,  J.  C. '(died  1618) 
Clauser,  Christ  (about  1531 
Clay,  Charles     . 
Clayton,  John  (1685^1773) 
Clearchus        .         .         .         . 
Cleghorn,  George  ( 1716-17S^f     l« 
Cleland,  Archibald  (about  1740) 

t>6ts  904. 

Clemens,  Tbetxlor  (bom  1824)  .     It 
Clement,  Jolnmlied  1572)  41 

Cl«'raent.  Jnies /H^9-172** 
Clemenlinusi,  CI,  (about  Ift' 
Chrnot,  Jean  l«.  J,  (17: 
Ciendirining,  J,  (abtuil 
Cleopatra  (ii,  t\  69-30) 
Cleophantus  (U.  e.  VdH)     . 
Clrrc  .         .  .         . 

:  le  Ck re,  Daniel  ( I i\h:^)  728)     . 
j  Clermont,   ('has.    (CUiminonlios. 

about  1672» 
Clever,    Aridreaa    fabc»ut.    1675) 
I  Clia,  William  (1775-1H4!>) 
Clifton,  Fruncis(at»out  1714)  656, 
Cline.  Henry  (1750-1  S27> 
I  Clodius  (»i>out  B.  c,  42)  l| 

Cloquet^Germ.  Jul.  ( 1790- 1- 
(?lo8sey»  Samuel  (.hImmU  17i'^ 
Clouston,  Thomas  S. 
Clover.  Jos.  Tho8.   (1825*^1882)^ 
Clowe$»,  William  i  about  1675) 
Clusius.  C.  (Charles  dt' r  K.'I 

1526-1609) 
Clyraer,  Meredith 
Cobo,  Diego  del  (15th  ccnliin  ) 
Coeehi.  Ant.  ( 1695^1758) 
Coed  us.  E.  Ad,  (b.  1825)    101 
Cock,  Thos.  F. 

Cockbum,  ^^\  (about  1606)     Ml, 
Codes.  Bart,  (aliout  1500) 
Cohausen,  Job.  H.  (1605^1750) 
Cohun.  J.  Soils 

('ohn,  Fertl.  Julius  1 

Cohn.  n.  (born  1838)         .         .  I 
Cobnbeira,  Julius  ( 1*^39-1 -^^Ij 
Coindet,  T.  E. 
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ti,  John  (about  1695)    .    520 

Cadwallader  (1688-1776)  803 

illiam  (about  1675)         .  501 
I,  Ed.  (about  1791)     707  n.  1 

I,  Mr.  (about  1795)        .  717 

6on  (born  1830)         .  906 

iovanni  (died  1631)       .  513 

.  P.  (18th  century)     .  652 

Abraham  (died  1843)     .  912 

7 1013 

R.  (1801-1868)       1088,  1091 

Samuel  (about  1685)     .  538 

Nicolas  (fl.  1417)       .  306 
it-de-l'Is^re,  Marc, 
98-1851)        .        .        .907 

ier,  Jean  (1736-1789)    .  664 
3,  Matteo  Realdo(1490- 
.9)         .         .         .       421,425 

5,  Michele  (about  1600)  421 

les,  Lucien  (about  1474)  348 

Vanvois  (died  1706)       .  513 

Germain  (fl.  1474)       .  306 

Liaurent   (16th   century)  513 

^hilippe  (1593-1656;      .  513 

)un,  J.  C.  (about  1833)  6/l2  i 

lla  (about  A.  D.  20)         .  191  i 

Andrew  (1797-1847)     .  H82 " 

George  (1788-1858)      .  882  j 

;]!6me    (Jean    Baseilhac,  j 

)3-1781)          .        .        .  663, 

%  Jacob  D.  (about  1660)  578 . 

a,  A.  (about  A.  d.  1120)  210; 

Aug.  M.  F.  (1798-1857)  842  j 

a 8831 

egio,  J.  (about  1439)     .  292 
line,    Charles    Marie   la 

01-1774)       .        .        .  598 

D.  Francis  (1796-1875)  927 

ic  (1715-1780)       .        .  596 

jet  (1743-1794)           .  596 

P.  S 1055 

.  John  (1796-1866)    .  920 

it,  John  T.  (1789-1866)  1090 

,  D.  G.  C.  (1767-1798)  672 

,  J.  Fr.  (about  1848)      .  965 
,    Joh.    Wilh.    Heinrich 
•80-1861)     .        .        864,889 
,  Hermann  (1606-1681) 

484,  495,  531,  568 

itinus  Africanus  (1018- 

^5)          ....  257 

Dr.  (18th  centur}')         .  656 

William  (1785-1873)     .  702 

Ant    A.   (1671-1713)  596. 


P««e. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley  Paston  (1768- 

1841)  .  .  .  909,  1043 
Cooper,  B.  B.  (1792-1853)  .  1045 
Cooper,  E.S.  .        .        .1051 

Cooper,  Gerard  .        .        .  1045 

Cooper,  James  .  .  .  1045 
Cooper,  John  ....  1045 
Cooper,  Langston  1045 

Cooper,  Robert  .        .        .  1045 

Cooper,  Sam.  (1781-1848)  1014,  1045 
Cooper,  Thomas  Jr.  .  1 045 

Cooper,  Thomas  Sr.  .       1045 

Coote,  Rich.  H.  (1817-1872)  .  1046 
Copeman,  Edward  (1809-1880)  915 
Copernicus  (1473-1543)  .  354  n.  3 
Copho  » about  1110)  .  .  262 
Copland,  James  (1791-1870)  .  915 
Cordo,  Simon  de  (died  1330)  .  309 
Cordus,  Euric.  (1486-1535)  369,  398 
Cordus,  Valer.  (1515-1544)  369,  437 
Comaro,  Luigi  (1467-1566)  .  714 
Cornarus,  Dio.  (about  1595)  376,  398 
Cornarus,   Janus  (Joh.  Hagen- 

but,  1500-1558)  .        .     372 

Comax,  Matth.  (about  1550)  .  421 
Cornil,  Andre  V.  (b.  1837)  904,  906 
Corra,  family  of  (A.  D.  836-973)  227 
Corradi,  Alfonso  (bom  1833)  .  871 
Corral  (18th  century)  .  .  653 
Corrigan,  Sir  D.  J.  (1802-1880)  914 
Cortejarena  y  Aldeo,  Franc,  de.  1087 
Corte,  Claudio  (about  1562)  .  435 
Cortenova,  Albert  of  ( 1 3th  cent.)  3 1 1 
Cortese,  Francesco  (1801-1883)  1041 
Cortese,  Isabella  (16th  century)  396 
Cortesi,  G.  B.  (1554-1636)  509,  512 
Corvin,  Andreas  (about  1597)  364 
Corvisart-Desmarets,  Jean  Nic. 

(1755-1821)  .  .  .  1011 
Corvisart,  Lucien  (1811-1882)  1012 
Coschwitz,  Geo.  D.  (1679-1729) 

611,  691 
Cosmas  (3d  century)  .181 

Costa,  Christobal  da  (16th  cent.)  368 
Da  Costa,  J.  M.  (b.  1833)  925,  1015 
Costanza  Calenda  (about  1425)     264 

Coste,  A 889 

Cothenius,  Christ.  And.  (1708- 

1789)  ....     719 

Cotton,  Richard  P.  (1820-1877)  1014 
Cotugno,  Domenico  (1736-1822) 

654,  655,  698 
Coulson,  William  (1802-1877)  1049 
Counsell,  George  (about  1752)     687 
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I>e  Courcelles,  G.  (ftbout  17H9)  6HT 
Courty,   A.   U.   P.   (1819-1886) 

907,  1086 
Coutanceau,     0.     BarL     Aoge 

(1775- 1 KH I J 
Coatouly,  l\  V.  (about  1788)     . 
Covtllarrl  Jos.  (Uouillard,  about 

ltj33)  ....     514 

Cowan,  Cbarles  ( I  SOU-l  Sk>B)  .  912 
Coward,  Wra,  (about  1695)  493,  677 
Cowper,    William     (1666-1709) 

519,  5H1,  537 
Cox.  Jos.  Mason  (1762-1822)  713 
Ooxe,  J.   Redman   (177:i-l864) 

711,815,923 
Craanen  Thw,  van  ( 1 620-1 689)  494 
Crabbe,  (Icorge  (1754-1 832)  762  n.  1 
Cra;?le,  David  ( 1 793-1 866)  .  911 
Cramp.  Christ,  ^alxiut  1786)  .  694 
Craraptmi,  Sir  Ph,  (1777-1858)  1048 
Cranston,  John  (about  1663)  809  n.  1 
Cranz,  H el n rich  Joh.  Nepomuk 

(1722-1799)  622,  684,  694,  721 
Cratevas  (».  o.  70)  .  .  .129 
Crato  von    KratHheim,  Johaua 

(1519-1586)  ,  .  .  410 
Crawford.  Adair  r 1 749-1795)  .  633 
Crawlord,  J,  (died  1841)  909 

Crawford,  John  (1746-1813)  .  711 
Credu,  Karl  8.  F.  (born  1819)  1083 
Cresoentiis,  Pet,  de  (about  1250)  31 1 
Creseenzo,  Nie.  (about  1711)  500,  722 
Creus  ...  1042 

Crichton.Rir  A.  (1763-1856)  713,  920 
Crinas  of  Marseilles  (about  a.  d, 

60)  ,         .  150,  151 

Critchett,  G,  (1817-1882)  917,  1048 
Critobuius  (about  b.  c.  350)  96 
Critodemus  (about  b.  c.  330)  .  95 
Crooe,  Giovanni    Andrea   della 

(about  1560) 
Crocius,  Cbr.  Fried.  (1623-1673) 

566  n.  4 
Crocker,  Henry  Radcliffe  .     919 

Croa,  Sir  Ricli,  (about  1819)  .  1088 
Croll,  Oswald  (t  560-1 609) 
Cronstedt,  A.  F  (1722-1765) 
Crooke.  H.  (ab«)ut  1631 ) 
Croone.  Williara  (about  1664)  493 
Crosby.  Dixi  (lHOl-1873)  .  1052 

Cross.  Francis  (al»ont  1668)  .  493 
Crowthcr.  B.  (1765-1840)  677,  920 
Crijger,  Simon  (1687-1760)  .  781 
Cruiksbank,  Wro.  (1745-1800)  ,     697 


415 


394 
599 
538 


Crusell  Gustav  S.  C18IO-l8lg)  K 
Cruveiihier,  Edouard 
Cruveilhier,  Jtjan    (1791-1873) 
Ctesias  (B.  c,  416)  .         .  ^ 

Cube.  Joh.  von  (about  1484i 
Cuiicn,  William  (I712-179<M 
Culierier,  Fran^'ois  Aiin^  Gall' 

laume  (1782-16-11)     .        .   m 
Culpeper,  Nic,  (about  1681)    m%\ 
Cumming  (about  1H46)      *         .  V 
Cunier.  Flort^nt  (181:f-1853^/     .  I 
Curling,  Thos.    B.   (bom  1811 
Curran,  John   O.     (1819-184^ 
Currie,  James  (175t>-1^05>  7 
Currie,  Wifliam  {1756-1^29) 
Curtis,  Alex.  C.  (aboat  16€0) 
Curtis,  Edward  >»« 

Curtis,  Sir  John  H.(a^ 
Curtius,  Matthew  (1  i 
Curwen,  John  C.         .  .    »©& 

Cunsio  (about  1752)  CM 

Cusack,  James  W.  (1787-1H61)    tl4 
Cuvier,  Baron  von  (17611-1831)    W> 
Cydias  of  Mylasa  (b.  c.  2&0)      , 
Cyon.  Elie  von  (Ixirn  1843) 
Cyprian.  Abraham  (about  1690) 
Cyrillo,  Nic.  (al»oul  1732) 
Ciermak,  Job.  Ne{x>EDuk  (182S- 

1873)         '         .  967, 

Czemy,  Vincene  (born  1842)    ^ 

D. 

I>aild,  George  H. 

I>a£lmans,  JEgid.  (about   IGM) 

Bulb  v.  W.  li 

Ilaleeham|)s,  Jac.    (1513^1ftB8) 
Dathonde,  Lawr.   (aliout    11  ti) 
Dalnms,  J,  A.  A /(171»0"1 
Dalton,  John  (1766-1844) 
Dalton,    John    C,    (1826^1 
Damianus  (3d  centuiy) 
Piimocmtes.  S.    (about  A.  Ii.  3ff) 
Damotseau,  H.  (about  1844)     .  1^ 
Damon,  Howanl  F,         .         , 
Dance,  Jtian  B.  H.  (171*7^1  H?|f> 
Daniel,  C4jr,Fr.(r 

j  Danz,  Ferd.  Geor^- 
Danzel,  August  F.  t  bom   ic, 

'  Daremberg,  Chas.  V,  (iL   1 

Dariot 

Diuiot.  Clawdo  (1533-1  TiOi. 
Darlington,   Win.    (17 
Darwin,  Chas.  (1758-^1 ;  .    .     .  •.- 
Darwin,  C.  B.  (1809-1882)      841 
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Darwin,  E.  (1731-1802)  628,  842 

Darwin,  Robert  Waring  841  n.  1 

Daubenton,  L.  Jean  M.  (1716- 

17f)9)  .  .  .  652,700 
Davainc,  Casimir  Joseph  (1811- 

1882)  .  .  844,852,1004 
David,  Jean  Pierre  (1737-1784)  665 
Daviei,  Jacques  (1696-1762)  666.783 
Davies,  Herbert  (1818-1885)  .  1018 
Davies,  John  (about  1840)  .  912 
Davies,  Thomas  (about  1835)  .  912 
Davis,  David  (1777-1841)  .  1089 

Davis,  John  Hall  (1811-1884)  1089 
Davis,  Nath.  Smith  (born  1817)  925 
Davy,  Sir  H.  (1788-1829)  85i,  1023 
Dawkes,  Thomas  (about  1736)  687 
Dawud  el  Antaki  (died  1596)  234 
Day,  William  H.  .        .919 

Daza  Chacon,  D.    (1510-1596)     416 

Dazan 1022 

Deane,  Edmund  (about  1626)  546 
Dease,  Wm.  (about  1780)       656,  687 

Decimius,  P 149 

Dee,  Arthur  (1597-1651)  485  n.  2 
Dee,  John  (1527-1608)  485  n.  2 

Deeping,  William  (about  1633)  578 
Deisch,  Joh.  A.  (about  1753)  683  n.  1 
Dekker,  Friedrich  (1648-1730)  494 
Delacroix  (18th  centuiy)  .     665 

Delafield,  Ed.  (1794-1875)  929,  1094 
Delafield,  Francis  .  .  .925 
Delaisse  (about  1753)  .  .  664 
Delaporte,  Pierre  L.  (1773-1853)  1033 
Delaroque,  Jean  B.  (1787-1858)  893 
Delarue,  Francois  (about  1820)  666 
Deleau,  Nicolas  (1797-1862)  .  904 
Delessert,  Benj.  ...    844 

Deleurye,  F.  Ange  (about  1770)  681 
Delgado,  Jago  ( 1 830-1 875)  .  1 042 
Delius,  H.  F.  (1720-1791)  694,  706 
Delpech,  A.  L.  D.  (1818-1880)  906 
Delpech,  J.  M.  (1777-1832)^  .  1035 
Deraachy,  Jean  F.  (1728-1803)  726 
Demanet,  M.  J.  (1747-1831)  .  711 
Deniarquay,  J.  N.  (1814-1875)  1039 
Deraeaux  ....     1 038  ' 

Demetrius  of  Apamea  (b.  c.  276)     1 24  I 
Demetrius  of  Bithynia  (b.  c.  250)     1 26 
Demetrius  Pepagomcnos  (about 

1275)  ....     211 

Demme,  Herm.  Sr.  (1803-1867)  1062 
Demme,  Herm.  C.  (1831-1864)  1062 
Democedes  (b.  c.  525)  .         90 

Democritus  (b.  c.  494-404)       .      90 


Piige. 

Demosthenes  Pbilalelhes  (a.d.50)  1 25 
Demours,  Ant.  P.  (1762-1832)  666 
Demours,  Pierre  (1702-1795)  666, 700 
Dendv,  Walter  C.  (about  1827)  919 
Deneux,  L.  C.  de  (1767-1846)  1080 
Dcnham,  John  (1804-1887)  .  1092 
Denis,  Jean  B.  (dietl  1704)  512,  513 
Denman,  Thomas  (1733-1815) 

655,  686,  782 
Donnis,  Fred.  S.  .  .  .1055 
Denonvilliers,     Charles    Pierre 

(1808-1872)  .  .  .  1039 
Den  van  (alwut  1681)  ;  .  527 
DeoJlatus,  C.  (about  1629)  .  486 
DepaulJ.A.H. (1811-1883)  711,1086 
Derbv,  Haskct  ....  930 
Derby,  R.  H.  ...        930 

Desault,  P.  Jos.  (1744-1795)  .  664 
Desbois    de    Rochelbrt,    Louis 

(died  1786)  .  .  .738 
Descartes,  Reno  (1596-1650)  .  478 
Deseemet.  Jean  (1732-1810)  666,  700 
Deschnmps,  Jos.  Franyois  Louis 

(1740-1824)  .  .  .  1032 
Deshaix-Gendron,  L.  F.  (about 

1770)  ....    666 

Desmarres,  Alphonse  .  .  905 
Desmarres,  L.  A.  (1810-1882)  .  905 
Desormeaux.  A.  J.  .  .  1022 
Despairs,  Jacques  (Jacobus  de 

Partibus,  died  1465)  .     294 

Desperri^res,  Pois.  (18th  cent.)  656 
Despres,  Armand  (b.  1834)  906,  1086 
Despres,  Charles  D.  (1 806-1 860)  1 024 
Desruelles,  H.  M.  J.  (ab.  18:- 6)  888 
Dessenius,  Bernh.  (1510-1574)  396 
Detmold,  William  (born  1808) 

1055.  1069  n.  2 
Deusing.  Anton  (1612-1666)  .  494 
Devenler,  Hendrick  van  (1651- 

1724)  .        .        .    525,688 

Devergie,  Alph.  (1798-1879)  .  902 
Devergio.  M.  Nic.  (about  1830)  888 
Dewees,  W.  P.  (1768-1841)  927,  1094 
Dexter,  Aaron  (1750-1829)  .  810 
Diaz,  Francesco  (about  1575)  .  409 
Dick,  Mr.  (about  1S25)  .  .  717 
Dickinson,  Rev.  J.  (1688-1747)  804 
Dickinson,  Wm.  H.  (bom  1832)  921 
Dickson,  Sam.  H.  (1798-1872)  923 
Diday,  Paul  ....  902 
Diderot  (1713-1784)  .  .  596 
Dieflenbach,  J.  F.  (1794-1847)  1064 
Diego  del  Cobo  (15th  centurj)    306 
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Biemerbroeck,   Isbrand  van 

11609^1674)  ,  .  .  5(»J» 
Diesterweg,  Alex.  .  .  ,  994 
DiuLl,  Jos,  (1804-1878)  Smi 

Dieuches 115 

Dieniafov,  Georgea  .         .         905 

Di^jby,  SirKenehn  (lGOS-1665)  485 
Dilleiilus,  Job.  Jac.  (  It»87-I747j  5i>8 
Difiiddale,  Thomas  (1711'- 1800) 

709,  7i3,  752 
Dinua  (14lh  ceutur>')  .  ,  31 1 
Oioclea  uf  Carystus  (a.  a  a&O) 

115,  13i> 
Diogenes,  (b.  c.  400-:^30>  .       91 

Diogem-s  of  Aix)llonia  (b.  c.  550- 

460)  ,        ,         .         .     lU 

Dioma,  Pierre  (died  1718) 

55,  514,  515,  537,  656 
Dionysius  (Ist  cetUurv)  .  .145 
Dionysiu*  *'tUe  Huinijhacked"  .  115 
Dioscorides  (A,  d.  4U-90),       ,  159 

Dioscoridas  Phacas  (about  b.  c. 

40)  .....  125 
DioxippiH  of  Cos  (B.  o.  :^701  100,  114 
Dippul,  Jo9.  Cour,  {WnZ-llZi)  41»5 
Diriewaug.  Paul  (alMJiit  154)»;  .  4iM 
Disdier,  Henri  F  (l70S-i7Sl)  TOO 
DitteL  Leopold  (b.  1815)  1058,  ln72 
DittricU,  G.  L.  (I815-18"J9>  .  9  47 
Divert^tis.    Pelrus   Salius    (Salio 

Di verso,  about  15S0>  .      HH 

Diwisdi,  Proeop  n 696- 176 1)  ,  5!H 
Dix,  John  (about  1841)  .     :n'9 

Dlaiiby,  J.  (about  1850)  064 

Dobell,  Horace  B.       .         .         .1014 
Dobiou,  Mattiiew   (about  1 775^     657  , 
Dockenbur:^,  H.  v.  (15lU  eenl.)     307 
Dodart,  Denvs  ( I QU- 1 707)        .     50 1  I 
Dodoureus,  Retnbertua  (DcMlot^ns,  \ 

1 517-1586)  .         .     870.410 

nocmling,  J.  Jos.  (1771-1803)  865 
Doevcrcn,  W.  van  (17:U)-1783)  (i93 
Dohrn,  Rudolph  (born  183iii  .  1 081 
n<>l  lus,  Job.  (1651-1707)  .     495  i 

Dolbrfau,  H.  R  (1831-1877)  ,  1040 
DallinuLT.  Una^  (1770-1841)  934 

Dcillotid.  John  (1706-1761  »  598,  853 
Drnnhni^,  Job.  J.  (1771-18(13)  934 
Doriuio     trAltoinaro,     Antonio 

(1508-1566)         .         .  .^,76 

Donato,  MarccUo  (d.  about  1600)  408 
Donatuft  (a.  n.  581)  .  247  n.  5 
Donatus,  Job.  II  (about  1580)  398 
Donders   Frans  C.  (1818-1889)  1075 


Dondis,  Giac.  de  (b.  1 298)  30S»  Tit 
Dondis,  Giov.  de  (about  lasO)  3^ 
Donne.A.(lS0M87Sj  901,9114,1004 
Donne,  Maria  delia  ( l8th  ceot)  M 
Donnolo   the  Pbvsiciao   (^abofit 

940)  .  .  .  n9nA 
Donzeltini,  Giua  iat^out  1707)  5mI 
Dor,  Henri  ...  llTA 

During.  Mtchsiel  (d.  1644)        3S6» 
Dorn,  GerUaixi  (about  Ifr*^**  3T1"' 

Dorsey,  Johii  8yng  ( 1 78  j  0&t» 


Double,  F.  Joseph   (IT7#-i— t-i; 
Douglas,  Jiimes  (1675-174*i> 


m 


m 
m 


mi 


Douglas,  John  <  about  17 
Douglass,  AVilliaui   (dieti    17^^ 
Dovor,  Thomas  (rlit-d  1741) 
Dows<%  Tbt»niu8  8tiietfh 
Drat'hinarui,  A.  G.  (born   IStO) 
Draco  ih   r.  350  ^  .  1041 

Drake,  Ihuiiol  i  1 785- 1852) 
Dnikt'.  Hoiior  (about  1645) 
he  Dian,  Ikuri  F.  (16^5-^1770) 
Drai;er,   John  W.  (1811^18^^) 

H4S  D-  1, 1»2S 
Drai»er.  William  H.  ,        ,    $3 

Di-eblH^l,  (ornolis   (1572*1634)    4i»0 
Dreiincourl,  t\  (163;;-1697)    4W,  535 

DresL'licr.  K 1*60^ 

Dnnkwjiur.  Mr.  (1668^1728)  5'-:2,  l*fcT 
Drivc^i',   JiTemia.s    (Thrivmus 

Braclu'liub,  died  )554j 
Dron       .         .         .         .         , 
Druuimond,  Adam  (aliotit  1715) 
Drviinder.  Job.  (Eicb]iiaiiii«  ilird 

1560)^        .... 
Dsebemi,  Ebn  (TJlh  cent  i 
Dubini,  Angdci  (about  l^,^^ 
Dubc.is,  Am.  (1756-1837)   1032.1 
Dubois,  K  (diod  1877) 
Dul«»is,  Fivdt  ric  (U  17S»9)      8^: 
Dubois,  1),  (Svlvius.  147K-1555< 
Dii  BoisJUnmond.  K.  iU.  1^|h> 
Dubius,  Paiil  (17y5-lb71 
Dubreuilbe 

Duebeck.  Adalb  v.  (1824-18.^1'/ 
Duehcnnc  de  Douhigne.  G.  B. 

(1806-1875)        .         . 
Duchennc-Ihipajc,  L.  V.  (abool 

1859  V 
Duclos,  8.  i\  (idK>til  itrrs) 
Duddell  Benedict  (aboul  1  «3a> 

Dudley,  Bei^J.  W.  (1785-IS70>  t«l6] 
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Dufay,  Charles  Fran9ois  de  C. 

(1698-1739)  .  .  .698 
Dafour,  Vitalis  (died  1327)  .  287 
Dufton,  William  (died  1859)  .  917 
Dug(?s,  A^ntoine  (1798-1838)  .  907 
Dubainel  du  Monyeau,  Henri  L. 

(1700-1782)  .  .  .665 
Duhring,  Louis  A.  .  927 

Dujardi  n-  Beau  metz,     Georges 

(born  1833)  .  .  .903 
Dujardin,  Felix  (1801-1860)  .  1004 
Dulaurens,  Andre  (1558-1609)  416 
Dumas,  Charles  L.  (1765-1813)  627 
Dumas,  Jean  Bapt.  ( 1 800- 1 884)  850 
Dumdril,  Andre  Marie  Constant 

(1774-1860)  .  .  .1034 
Dumreicher,  Joh.  Heinrich  von 

(1815-1880)  .  .  .1072 
Dun,  Sir  Patrick  (1642-1713)  .  546 
Duncan,  Daniel  (1649-1735)  .  493 
Duncan,  J.  Matthews  .  .  1090 
Dunglison,  Richard  J.  .     924 

Dunglison,  Robley  (1798-1869)     924 
Dunlap,  Alexander  .       1097 

Duno,   Taddeo   (Dunus,    1523- 

1613)  .  .  376,  407,  421 
Duparcque,  Fr^d.  (about  1838) 

901,  1086 
Duplay,  Simon  Emmanuel  (born 

1836)         .        .        .     904,  1039 

Dupont 1033 

Dupre  (about  1823)       .         .        899 
Dupuy,  John  (died  1745)  .    818 

Dupuytren,   Guil.    (1777-1835)   1033 
Durand-Fardel,    Ch.   L.    Max. 

(about  1873)  .  901,  903 

Durand  de  Gros  .         903 

Durande,  Jean  Fr.  (about  1770)     720 

Durante 1041 

Duretus,     Ludovicus     (Duret, 

1527-1586)  .  .  372,  398 
Duret,  Pierre  (1745-1825)  .  1033 
Durham,  Arthur  Edward  .  .  1044 
Durham,  Samuel  (about  1685)  546 
Durkee,  Silas  ....  927 
Duroziez  .  .  .  .1013 
Dusch,  Theodor  v.  (born  1824)  1005 
Du8(^,  (about  1734)  .  .  .680 
Dusieu,  Chas.  F.  (1737-1769)  615 
Dutrochet,  31.  H.  (1776-1847)  848 
Duval,  Vincent  (1796-1876)  .  1038 
Duvernev,  Jos.  Guichard  (1648- 

1730)         .        .  514.515 

Dzondi,  Carl  H.  (1770-1835)     .  1061 


Earle,  Henry  (1789-1838)  909,  1046 
Earle,  Sir  J.  (1755-1817)  676,  1046 
Earle,  Pliny  (born  1809)  .  .  928 
Eaton,  Amos  (1776-1842)  .  844 
Eberhard,  Joh.  P.  (1727-1779)  615 
Eberle,  John  (1788-1838)  .  923 
Ebn   Hobal  Muhaddib  ed  Din 

(1117-1203)       ...     234 
Ebn  Roschd,  vid.  Averro^s. 
Ebstein,  Wilhelm   (born  1836)     995 
Echth,  Joh.  (1515-1544)  .        .    439 
Eckstrom,  Carl  J.  af  (1793-?)  1076 

Edis,  Dr 1090 

Ehrenberg,  Chr.  G.  (1795-1876) 

845,  1004 
Ehrenritter  (about  1775)  .     696 

Ehrhard,  Joh.  Benj.  (1766-1827)  713 
Ehrhart,  Jodocus  (1740-1808)  685 
Ehrlich.  Paul  (bom  1854)  .  1009 
Ehrmann,  Joh.  C.  (1710-1790)  683 
Ehrmann,  Joh.  C.  (1749-1827)  673 
Ehrmann,  Joh.  F.  (1739-1794)  683 
Ehrmann,  K.  H.  (1792-1878)  1039 
Eichgtadt,  K.  F.  (born  1816)  844, 1004 
Eisenmann,  Gottf.  (1795-1867)  947 
Elaphos  (about  b.  c.  550)  .     100 

Elfinger,  A 968 

Eli  (about  1720)  .  ...  667 
Eller,  Joh.  Theodor  (1689-1760) 

608,  669,  719 
EUinger,  Andreas  (died  1582)  .  396 
Elliot,  George  T.  (died  1871)  .  1096 
Elliot,  John  (1747-1787)  .     721 

Elliot,  Robert  (about  1705)  736,  747 
Elliott,  Stephen  (1771-1830)  .  844 
Elliotson,  John  (1788-18^8) 

632,  882,  912 
Ellis,  Edward  .  .  .  .919 
Ellis,  William  (died  1785)  .    678 

Ellis,  Sir  Wm.  C.  (about  1838)  920 
Elsiisser,  Joh.  Ad.  (1784-?)  711  n.  1 
Elsberg,  Louis  (1837-1885)  .  926 
Elsholz,  Joh.S.  (1623-1688)  517,  714 
Eisner,  Chr.  Fr.  (1749-1820)  618,  654 
Eluchasem  Elimithar,  vid.  Ebn 

Botlan        .        .        .        .234 
Ely,  John  (1737-1800)  .        802 

Elvot,  Sir  Thos.  (about  1534)  413,  714 
Emerich,  Franz  (about  1552)  .  398 
Emiliani,  (about  1815)  .  871,  1041 
Emmerez,  Paul  (died  1690)  .  512 
Emmert,  Carl  (bom  1813)  .  1072 

Emmet,  T.  Addis       .        .        .1097 
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Brapedocles  (b,  o.  504-443)  .  SH 
KiKHicher,  S-  L.  (1804-1849)  S4H 
Krigel,  Jos.  (born  18l»J)  .         1»H3 

Kiuiemoser,  J.  (1787-1854)  631,  936 
Knniiis    Meccius    (about  a.  i>. 

150)  .      \         .        .     ir.8 

Bnt,  George  (1604-1689)  ,  .  531 
Edz  .  .  .  .  .  910 
Kozel^  Christopher  (Eneelius)  370 
Epicharmus  of  Cos  (about  b.  c. 

250) 130 

Epicurus  (B.  c.  34U270)  .     136 

Kpkens 1020 

Erasistratus  (about  b.  o,  340- 

280)  .  .  .  121-123 
Erastns.  Thos.  (1523-1583)  37*;,  39<3 
Erb,  Wm.  fl   (born  1840)  ,     9115 

Erlianl  Julius  (1827-1873)  .  1021 
Erieliseii.  John  Eric  .  921,  1047 
Erlach,  C.  L.  von  (1821-1886)  1019 
Erxlobeo,    Dorothea     Christine 

(died  1762)  ,  .  718  n.  1 
Erxleben,  Job.  Christ  Polycarp 

(1744-1777)  ,  .  .718 
Eschonbaeh.  Christ.  EhreDfrieil 

(1712-1788)  .  .  .  706 
Eschenraayer,  Karl  Aug.  (1768- 

1852)^  .  .  631,  865,  936 
D'Escborny;  D.  (alwut  1760)  .  656 
d'Eslon  (about  17^0)  .         ,     6:t0 

E^njureh,  Fried,  (born  1823)  .  1061> 
Espaiiet,  Alexis  .        ,         .880 

D'E^pine.   Jacob   Marc  (1806- 

1860;  .  .  .  899,  904 
DEspine,  J.  H.  A.  -        .         9<»1 

Esquiml,  J.^:.  J>,  (1772-1840)  712 
Esser  (about  1826)  ,        .1019 

Btiiienne,    Charles    (Stephanus, 

15u3-iri64)  .        ,        .427 

Kstlaender,  Jac,  A.  (1831-1B81)  107»; 
Etherid^e,  George  (about  1 580)  413 
Ettmuller,  M.  (1644-1683)  495.  527 
Eudides  (al)out  b.  c.  400)  .       91 

Eudemus  (b.  c,  15)  .  .  .  142 
Eudemus  the  Anatomist  (B.  c. 

290)  .  .  .  /  .  124 
Eudemus  of  Rhodes  (b.  c.  260)  1 1 8 
Eudoxua  of  Cnidos  (b.  c.  408- 

355)  .         ,         .         93,114 

Euelpidefi  (about  a,  d.  54)         -     149 
Euelpifltua  (Kn  cent  b.  c.  ?)      .     126 
Euler.  Leouliard  (1707-1 78S)    .     5H8  i 
E  u  »ne  I  u  8  o f  T  h t* ht'S  ( 3 d  cen tuj*y  )     191, 
Euphorbus  (about  b.  c.  40)       .     139  ! 


Eur\*phoD  of  Cnidos  (about  ii-  r, 

*4<«0) 
P^ustacehi,  Bart,  (died  I574j 
Eutychus        .         ,         ,         . 
Eviins,  Thomas  W,    . 
Eviinson,  Rich.  T.  (about  1836) 
Ev^e,  Dunean      »         ,         ♦         , 
Eve,  Paul  F.  (1806-1877)      . 
Everell  (Imm  1740) 
Eysenbarlh,  J.  A.  (1661-^1727) 


Fabbn 

Fabr/Palaprat  (about  1828)  . 
Fabre,  Pieri'e  Ant  (about  1770) 
Fabricius  ab  A^juapendente,  H 

(1537-1619)     .         415 
Fabrieius,  Ileinr  (d,  1612) 
Fahricius,  Phil.  C,  (1714-1774) 
Fabriz,  Wilhelm  (Fabn%  Fabri- 
eius Ilildanus,  156C»-1634>    5l| 
Fagge,  C.  H,  (1838-1883) 
Fahrenheit  G.  D.  (1690-17 
l>e  la  Faille,  J.  B,  (bom  ISir.'j 
Fakr  ed  Din  el  Raxi  (11 49-1 210) 
Falconer,  Wm   (about  1781)  715,  7: 
Faleonet  No(^l  (1644-1 734  >       .    4! 
FaleutiuB.  Nicholas  12)     291 

Falkner,  Thomajs  (IT  . 

Fallo|>pio,    Gabriele    (Faiio|uus, 

1523-1562)         .         .      415.4! 
Fallot,  Sah>mon  L.  (1783-1873)  1»V 
Fanloni,  G.  Batt    (1 675-1 7ft8i 
Faraday.  Michael    (1791-18$7> 
Fame.  Mai^herita  .71 

Farr,  Samuel  (1741-1795) 
Farr,  William  (1807-1883) 
Farre,  John  R.  (1774-1862)       . 
FauchaRl,  Pierre  (died  1761) 
Faure.  Jean  F.  (1701^1785)       , 
Faust,  Bcmh.  Chr.  (1755^18t42> 
Fauvt'L  8.  A.  (1813^1884)     9<I5, 
Favre,  Joan  P.  (about  1656)      , 
Fave.  Frans  C,  . 
De  h\  Faye.  George  (1699-1781) 
FehliMseii,  Friedrich  (bom  1854) 
Fehr.  Jt^h.  M,  (1610-1688) 
Felix,  Ch,  Fr  (died  1703)       M2  m. 


Feltmann  ( 17th  century) 
Fergusson,  Sir  W\  (1808-1 8?" 


M2 


Fernel  Jean  (1497-1668)        4^^: 
Ferragius      <^  Ferragutli,      IHtfa 

century)      .  365^  88B 


Jl 
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i  de  Gradi,  M.  (d.  1472)  2§4 

0,  Domenioo  (about  1780)  682 
tt,  Ant  (1693-1769)  501,  666 
Alf.  (b.  about  1500)  415,  417 
r,  John  (1763-1815)    .  713 

Pasc.  Jos.  (1753-1809) 

622,  657,  710 
J,  G.  M.  A.  (1784-1863) 

901,  1012 
tersleben,  Ernst  v.  (1806- 
849)  ....     969 

bach,  Ludw.  (1804-1872)  841 
vre,  Nic.  (about  1660)  566  n.  3 
J,  J.  G.  (1762-1814)  .    840 

18,  Mars.  (1433-1499)       .     290 
8,  Fortunatus  (Fedeli, 
550-1630)  .  408, 433 

r,  Friedrich  (1836-1883)  .  969 
I  (about  1762)  .        .     674 

,  L.  L.  (1747-1828)  ..  657 

^anti,  L.  (about  1564)  .  396 
.n,  Giles  (about  1634)  579,  581 
3r,  Hermann  (bom  1831)  1073 
sr,  Joh.  Nep.  (1787-1847)  968 
John  (about  1637)  579,  584 
el,  3Iiljavila  v  (18th  cent.)  638  , 
li,  Gius.  (1741-1808)  .  667 
int,  R.  P.  (1762-1832)  .  1086 
rin,  Pierre  (1752-1796)  .  717 
r,  Francesco  (about  1828)  1041 
ert,  Achillea  (1784-1846)  1038 
ihmann,L.  (1840-1878)  877,  969 
ning,  Paul  (died  1640)  566  n.  4 
fng,  Nic.  M.  (about  1740)  615 
;lle,  Philippe  de  (d.  1562)  416 
J  (about  1763)  .        .    782 

y,  J.  A.  (1758-1835)         .  1033 
y,  L.  J.  D.  (died  1872)      .  1033 
Austin  Jr.     .        .        978  n.  1 
Austin  Sr.   (1812-1886)  1015 
ens,  P.  (1794-1867)  .     903 

r,  J.  (1649-1734)    493,  546,  722 

1,  Robert    (de   Fluctibus, 
574-1637)         .        .        .395 
iss,   Gregorius   (Fleugaus, 
.bout  1518)        .        .        .418 
r(^\     Francois     Emmanuel 
1764-1835)    .         .         657,888 
us,  A.  (Foes,   1528-1595)     372 
i,Giov.  Ant.  (about  1620)     550 
ic,  M.  (about  1825)    .        .     632 

ac,  P 906 

C.  (Folli,  Folius,  b.  1615)  530 
IS,  Jacob  (17th  cent.)      560  n.  4 


Page. 

FoUin,  Fran9.  A.  E.  (182^-1867) 

1020,  1039 
Folsom,  Chas.  F.  .  .  .  929 
Fond,  de  la  (about  1843)  .  .  895 
Fonseca,  Rodriguez  da  (d.  1622)  408 
Fonssagrives,  J.  B.  (bom  1823) 

906,  1022 
Fontana,  Felice  (1730-1805)  .  693 
Fontanus,    Nicholas    (Fonteyn, 

about  1642)        .  .527 

Foot,  Jesse  (1750-1820)  .  .  656 
Forbes,  Sir  John   (1787-1861) 

632,  911,  1014 
Ford,  E.  (about  1794)  655,  677.  782 
Fordyce,  George  (1736-1802)  .  651 
Fordyce,  William  (1724-1792)  .  651 
Foreest,     Pieter    van    (Petrus 

Forestus,  1522-1597)      398,  411 
Forget,  C.  P.  (1800r-186I)  .    900 

Formad,  H.  F.  ...  1010 
Forman,  S.  (1552-1614)  485  n.  2 

Formey,  J.  L.  (1766-1823)  .  647 
Forster,  Thomas  (1790-1845)  .  883 
Fossati,    Giov.    Ant.    Lorenzo 

(1786-1874)        .        .    870,883 
Foster,  Balthazar  .  1024 

Fothergill,  A.  (about  1795)  707  n.  1 
Fothergill,    John    (1712-1780) 

651,  655,  719,  739 
Fothergill,  S.  (about  1804)  655,  922 
Foubert,  Pierre  (1696-1766)  .  655 
Foucault,  L<5on  (about  1846)  .  904 
Foucher,  :&mile  (182:^1867)  .  1039 
Fouillioy,  Louis  M.  (1790-1848)  1038 
Fouquet,  Henri  (1727-1806)  .  625 
Fouquier,    Pierre    Eloi  (1776- 

1850)  .        638,888,893 

Fourcroy,  A.  F.  (1765-1809)  597,633 
"Four  Masters'',  the  (about  1 270)  300 
Fouraet  .  .  .  899,  1013 
Fouraier,  AlfVed  .        .902 

Foville,  Achille  (1799-1878)  .  903 
Fowler,  Lorenzo  Niles  (b.  1811)  882 
Fowler,  Orson  Squire  (b.  1809)  882 
Fowler,  Thomas  (1736-1801)  .  720 
Fov,  Franyois  ( 1 793-1867)         .     906 

Fok,  G.  H 927 

Fox,  Tilbury  (1836-1879)  .     919 

I  Fracassati,  Carlo  (about  1665)     512 
i  Fracassini,  Ant.  (1709-1777)     .     500 
Fracastori,  Gir.  (1483-1553)  399,  407 
Fragoso,  Juan  (about  1570)       .     416 
Francesco  of  Piedmont  (about 

1330)  ....     288 
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ftini,  H.  (about  ItiOT)  .     543 

Fmncis,  John  W.  (1789-1861) 

ti23,  \mK  WM 
Francis,  Thomas  (about  1570)  413 
Fnincke,  Au^,  H.  (1663-1727)  595 
Frauco,  Pierre  (aboul  156U) 

402,  403,  1022 
Frank,  Franz  n9lh  century)  .  638 
Frank,  Job*  Peter   (1745-1821) 

648,  657.  706 
Frank,  Joseph  (  1 77 1  - 1 84 1 )  .  638 
Frank,  Ludwig  (19th  century)  638 
Frank   von    Frankenau,    Georg 

(about  1679;  .  .  .  485 
Franke,  Fried,  (died  1859)  ,  1073 
Friinkel,  Bernliard  (born  1836)  1021 
Frankenbiiuser  .         ,         ,  1084 

Franklin,  Benj.  (1706^1790)  .  598 
Fninseri,  Antonio- (18tb  cent.)  653 
Frari,  M  C.  (about  1844)  .  .1087 
Fraunhofer  Jos,  V.  (1787-182G)  847 
Frazer/Williani  .         .919 

Fredault  ....         907 

Frederick  ir 310 

Frcind.  Jobri  (1675-1728)  494,  ti57 
Freitag,  Job.  (1581-1641)  .     486 

Frericiia,  F.  Th.  v.  (1819-1885)  996 
Freund,  Wilh,  A,  (bom  18133)  1084 
Frevtasf,  Jobann  (about  1690)  517 
Frick,  George  (1793-1870)  929,  1056 
Fricke,  J.  L.  G.  (1790-1842)  .  1064 
Fried,  G.  Albrecbt  (1736-1773)  683 
Fried,  J.  J,  (16S9-1769)  683,  779,  785 
Friedlaender.  Carl  (born  1847)  844 
Friedreich,  Victor  (1825^1882)  994 
Frieilricb,  Isaac  (1388)  .  .  797 
Fries,  El.  Magnus  (1794-1878)  845 
Fritscli,  Heinrich  (born  1844)  ,  1083 
Fritx.  Ignaz  F.  (1778-1841)  957,  1058 
Froriep,   Friedrich   Ludwig  von 

(1779-1847)  .  1029,1080 
Fuclis,  C,  H.  (1803-1855)  .     946 

Fucbs,  Firnst  (born  1851)  968,  1074 
Fucb«,  L.  (1501-1566)  369,  372,  429 
Fui^ger,  Sig.  von  (about  1510)  377 
FuFler,  Fmncia  (about  1704)  .  715 
Fuller,  n,  (about  1640)  579,  581  n.  1 
Fuller,  Samuel  (died  1633)  ,  579 
FuUer,  Thos.  (1654-1 734)  805  n.  1 
Fulton,  Robert  (1765«1816)  .  598 
Fiirstenheim,  Ernst  (borti  18^6)  1022 
Fiisr.  Margaretbc  (1555-1625)  524 
Fyens,  Jobann  (died  1585)  .  411 
Fyen^,  Thos.  (1567-1631)       398,  411 


Gaal,  Gustavv.  (bom  1818)  . 
Gabelshofer,  W.  (about  l»>00^  . 
riaddesden,   John   (about  K5CJ5) 

riatiard 

Gafiki,  Abu  Jafer  e!  (d.  1075) 
Gager,  William  (about  1G30)    , 

Gairal 

Gairtincn  \Vm.  T.  (iKjm  1824) 
Oaius  (altout  a.  p,  54) 
Galabin,  Alf.  L.  .         ,        •  W 

Galbiati,   Gennaro   (17iG^iai8>  II 
Gale,  Benjatnin  fl715-17tM*)     , 
Gale,  Tbos.  (1507-1586) 
Galen(a.d:131-20I  or  21 
Galeotti,  P.  Urb.   (alK>ut  i«    .i 
Gales,  Jean  C.  (1783-1854)       . 
Galette,  Job.  Fr.  (18th  cent.)     . 
Galezowski,  Xaver  (l>oni  1832} 
Galilei,  Galileo  (1564^1642)       - 
Gall.  Franz  Jos.  (1757-182H)    ,    M 
Gallartl,  T.  .         .         .        ,    W 

Gain.  Antonio  (18th  eentai^')  €S 
Gallois,  Abb^  (about  1665)  .  m 
Galvaui,  Luigi  K.  (1737-17W)  m 
Gamgee.  John  .  ,  ,  ,  TIT 
(lanivet.  Jacob  (about  1418)  ,  ^l 
Ganlt,  \H\  (al»out  1801)  .        Til 

GaranciiTcs,  TbeopbiltiB  de  (sbocii 

1647)  .  .  ,  510  a  I 
Garlio.  Pinu8  a  (1  r*»  :*urf)  fK 
Garbo,  Tbomus  a  <  >)     .    SS 

Garcia  del  Huerto  (tia  ijoriA,  «b 

Horto,  u»K>ut  15H3)  .  ,  W 
Garcia,  Manuel  (uliout  1855)  ,  1*® 
Gardane,  J.  J.  (about  1776)  €5€,  71? 
Gardiner,  John  (aJK>ut  1792)  .  0k 
Gardien,  Claude  M.  (17fJ7-1838)  V» 
Garengeot,  Rene  rroiesant  Jac- 
ques (1688-1759)  .  e€3| 
Gargilius  Martial  is  (a.  IK  220- 

240)         ...  1H1| 

Garth  ben  8aid  (about  834>-930; 
GarioiJontus  (about  1050) 
DeGarsault  (about  1755)  ,    ¥ 

Garth,  Sir  8.  (1660-1719)        7C^ 
Gartshore,  Maxwell  (1732^1812) 
Gaspard,     Marie     H.     Bernard 

(1788-1871)  .         89^1 

Gaasendi,  Pierre  (1592-1655)    . 
Gasser,  Ijorenz  (aliout  1750) 
Gassner.  Josepli  (1 727-1 7T5*)     . 
Galaker.  Thomas  (almul    \7€A\ 
Gattcnhof,  G.    M.  (1722-17B8) 


i 
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PaRe. 

atti,  Angelo  (about  1765)       .    709 
lub,  Hier.  D.  (1705-1780)     607,  720 
^Saultier  de  Claubrj,  C.   E.   S. 

(1785-1855)    ...         906 

<3teuthier,  Job.  L.  (about  1793)     694 

Oavarrct,  Jul.  (about  1842)    896,  898 

«ay-Lu3sao  (1778-1850)        .         850 

<}az;v,  Theodorus  (died  1478)     .     293 

Oeber  (about  a.  d.  750)  .        235 

<Jedding8,  Eli  (1799-1878)         .  1054 

Oeheraa,  J.  A.  (about  1690)  494,  517 

Oebler,  J.  C.  (1732-1796)       655,  685 

Oeigel,  Alois  (1829-1877)       966,  995 

Oeiger,  Mai.  (about  1650)       509,  569 

OeiUe  de    St.    Leger,    Cbarles 

(18th  century)    .         .        .694 

Oelmann,   G^rg   (about   1652)     517 

Oelston,  Samuel    (about  1764)     802 

Gemini,  Thos.  (about  1559)     429  n.  2 

.  G^musseus,  Hieronvinus  (Gesch- 

maus,  died  1543)  .  .  372 
Gendrie  d* Angers  (about  1650)  541 
Oendrin,  M.  Aug.  Nia  (about 

1840)  .  .  895, 899,  1013 
G^ndron,   Louis  Flor.   Deshaix 

(about  1770)  .  .  .666 
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LobsU'in.  J,  G,  (1777-1838)  .  U^ 
Locber.  Hans  (1824-1873)  f^K  M 
LocberZwingli.  IL  (1800-18ti5  •  lu^ 
Looke,  Jobn  (1632-1701) 
Locock,  Sir  Cbas.   (17t*»-1875, 

104] 
Loder,  J.  {\  w  (1753^1832)  ut 
LcK?bi8cb,  J.  L.  (17til-l^53)       ~i«| 
Loew  (atK)Ut  1719;    . 
Loew   von   Krsleld.  Joh.  Fried. 

(1 648-1727) 
Loewenl>erg,  B.  B.   (boni  1836) 
Logan,  Sir  G.     . 
Lohmeyor,  C\  F- 
Lumbakl  (\  A.  (1741-1811) 
Lomlmnl,  Henri  C,  (about  IS40> 
Lommius,  Jodfx'us  (Jo^it^t  van 

Lom.  aljont  1560) 
Londc.  Cbarlos  <  1796-1802>      . 
Long,  Crawford,  W.  1<I26| 

Long,  St.  Jobn  (aUmt 
Longet,  Fr  Aehillc  {\> 
Longniore,  Tbomas  (b- 
Loiiicurus,  Adam  (1.'. 
Lons<lale  (about  1847) 
Loomis,  Alfred  I*, 
Lo|>ez,  Roger  (about  1590) 
Lomin,  Paul  Jos,  (1817-1876) 
Loring,  Kdwanli  1837-1888)  .  SUO 
Lorinser.  F  W.  (b.  1817)  f»6l,  1<>Vl 
Lorinsor,  Karl  L  (1796-ls6:i)    n9 
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Lorr}-,  A..  C.  (1726-1783)  053,  694,  712 
Lossius,  Friedrich  (about  1672)  5i>9 
Lotichius,  J.  P.  (1598-1669)  .  509 
Lotted,  Carlo  M.  (about  1757)  694 
Lotze,  Rud.  H.  (1817-1881)  841,  949 
Loubet,  J.  A.  (about  1753)  .  664 
Loudon,  John  C.  (178:^1843)  844 
Louis,  Antoine  (1723-1792)  .  664 
Louis,  P.  C.  A.  (1787-1872^  .  896 
Loutlierbourg,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  (aoout 

1789)  ....     773 

Lovati,  Teodore  (1800-1872)  .  1087 
Lowdbam,  R.  (about  1679)  509,  52o 
Lowe,  Peter  (about  1 596)  .    417 

Loweg 910 

Lower,  R  (1631-1691)  .  520,  532 
Loyseau,  Guil.  (about  1617)  .  509 
Labanski  ....  1033 
Lucas,  Charles  (about  1764)  .  721 
Lacas-Cbaropionnidre,  Just  M. 

(bora  1843)  .  .  .  1040 
Lucius  Apuleius  (5th  century)  187 
Lueke,  Georg  A.  (b.  1829)  994,  1072 
LfUcretius  (about  a.  d.  400  .  145 
Ludwig,  Christ.  F.  (1751-1823)  702 
Ijudwig,  D.  (Ludovicus,  1625- 

1680)  ....     547 

Ludwig,  Ernst  (born  1842)  .  969 
Ludwig,  Gottlieb  Christ.  (1709- 

1773)  608,  655,  695,  705 

Luer,  A.  (1802-1883)  .  1021 

Lugol  J.  G.  A.  (1786-1851)  .  902 
Lull,  Raimond  (1235-1315)  .  266 
Lampe,  Eduard  (1813-1876)     .  1083 

Land 1049 

Laps,  Joh.  (about  1748)  .  693 
Laschka,  H.  v.  (1820-1875)  .  966 
Ludk,  Wm.  T.  .  .  .  1096 
Luther,  Martin  (1483-1546)  .  352 
Luther,  Paul  (153  i-1593)  352  n,  3 
Lux,  Joh.  Wilh.  (1773-1850)  877,  879 
Luzuriaga,  Ignacio  (18th  cent.)  653 
Ljcns  (a.  d.  150)  .  130,  157 

Lyoon  of  Troas  (b.  o.  269-226)  118 
Lyman,  Henry  M.  .    929 

Lynch,  Samuel  (about  1790)  .  638 
Lynn,  William  (1753-1837)  .  1046 
Lyser,  M.  (about  1653)  .        537 

Lysimachus   (about  b.  o.  335)    115 


Maanen,  J.  van  (1770-1854)  .  1075 
Maas,  Herm.  (1842-1886)  .  1073 
JlacAdams,  D.  H.  (about  1836)     919 


Macall,  James  ....  717 
Macartney,  James  (about  1840)  909 
Macaulay  (about  1756)  .  .  686 
Macbride,    David    (1726-1778) 

612,  618,  656 
MacBride,  Peter  (born  1854)  .  918 
MacClintock,  A.  H.  (1821-1881)  1092 
MacCormac,  H.  (1800-1886)  916,  921 
MacCormac,  Sir  Wm.  (b.  1836)  1044 
MacDonald,  A.  (1836-1886)  .  1091 
MacDowell  (about  1830)  .  .  914 
Macer,  iEmilius  Sr.  (b.  c.  10)  .  158 
Macer  Floridus  (12th  cent)  .  254 
MacGregor,   Sir  James   (1771- 

1858)  .     916,1046 

Machaon  (b.  c.  1184)  .  .  86 
Mackenzie,  Sir  G.  (about  1820) 

882,  883 
Mackenzie,  James  (about  1759)  715 
Mackenzie,  John  N.  .        .     926 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell  (b.  1837)  918 
Mackenzie,  Wm.  (1791-1868)  .  917 
MacKeown  ....  1044 
MacKinnon  ....  1049 
MacKittrick,  J.  (about  1772)  612 
Maclaurin,  Mr.  (about  1780)  .  738 
Maclean  ....       1049 

MacLean,  C.  (about  1797)  722,  920 
Macleod,  G.  H.  B.  (bora  1828)  1048 
Macmurdo  ....  1045 

Macnamara,  Rawdon  (b.  1822)  1048 
Macneven,  Wm.  J.  .  .  .  1094 
Macnish  ....        882 

Macquer.  Pierre  J.  (1718-1784)  726 
Madai,  Dav.  Sam.  (1709-1780)  612 
Madden,  Thos.  M.  (b.  1844)  .  1092 
Maddox,  Richaid  (about  1657)  587 
Madelung,  0.  W.  (bora  1846)  .  1073 
Magati,  Cesare  (1579-1647)  .  511 
Magawly,  John  (bora  1831)  .  1077 
Magelardo,  Paolo  (about  1472)  294 
Magendie,    Fran9oi8    (1782   or 

1783-1855)  .  .  899,903 
Magenise,    Daniel    (Maginnis  ? 

about  1768)  .  .  .694 
Maggi,  Bartolomeo  (1516-1552)  415 
Magliari,  Agostino  ,  .  .  722 
Magne,  Pierre  A.  C.  (b.  1818)  .  906 
Magni,  Francesco  (bora  1828)  871 
Magnol,  Pierre  (1638-1715)  .  479 
Magnus,  Hugo  (bora  1842)  .  1074 
Magnus  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  350)  184 
Magnus  of  Ephesus  (about  a.  d. 

150) 177 
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P»ge. 

Magav,   Guil.  de  (about  1752)     tiU4 

IMai^o^B.  c.  ii54-UU)  .  30»  191 
MahomeU,  Fred.  A.  (1849^1884}  1U24 
Maiinonides,    vid*     Closes    ben 

Maiinon, 
Matugauh,  Cbarles  (died  1840)  1036 
MaistHiiieuve,  Jac  G.  (b,  1809)  104U 

plaithind  (about  1717)  .  .  708 
Maitlatid  (about  1838)        .         .     915 

"MaitreJeau,    Antoiiie    (Maitrc- 

Jan,  about  1707)  .  ,  514 
Malauarne,  Michele  Viae.  Giac, 

(1744-1816)  ,  .  667»  699 
Malebmufbe,  Nic.  (1638-1715)  476 
^lalfatti.  Job.  (1776-1859)  .  937 
3luli^aigue,  Jos,  R   (1806^1865)  1038 

[3Iahastcn,  Henri k  (1811-1883)  1004 
Malpigbi,  M.  (1628-1694)  531,  537 
3Iulton       ,  ...     914 

31ananli,  Giov.  (Manardus,  Job. 

1462^1536)  .         ,     293,  376 

Mandl,  Louis  (1812-1881)  904,  905 
Muiult,  Mart.  W.  v.  (1800-1858)  1077 
Mtmduyt  (at)out  1777)  .  .  724 
Manfredi,  Paolo  (about  1668)  512 
Mangel,   Job.   Jac.   (Mangetus, 

1652-1742)  .  .  509,  514 
Mauitius.  Job.  W.  (about  1749)  *i93 
Man  I  i  us  de  Bosco,  J,  J,  (about 

1528)  ....     436 

Maunagetta,  J.  H.  (about  1735)  735 
Manue,  M.  L,  M.  (17a4-18i»6)  1033 
Mauiiingliam,  Sir  11.  (d.  1749) 

686»728n.  1,  782 
Manuknpn  Einil  W.  (b.  1836)  .  995 
Manlius  (n,  a  250)  ,  ,  .125 
Manz,  W.  (born  1833)  .  .  1074 
Manzoliui,  A.    M.    (1716-1774)     683 

pJIanzooa.  A.  (about  1790)  ,     638 

laplet,  Jobn  (about  1694)         .     546 

Mapteloft,  J.  (about  1666)      504  n.  2 

Mai»otber,  Ed.  A.        ,         .         ,     921 

^Mapp,  Mrs.  (about  1736)        ,         773 

"Mamuta,  Bart,  (about  |559)  .  369 
Marat,  J.  Paul  (1744-1793)  ,  615 
-Marljodus  (died  1123)  .  ,  255 
Marcel  1  us  Curaanus   (14th  and 

15tb  centuries)  ,         .301 

Mai-celius  Empiricus  (about  A.  D. 

3^5)  ,  .  .  ,  .  187 
M.'ireellus  of  Sida  (about  a.  b.  138)  176 
Mareellus  Vergilius  (d.  1521)     .     293 

fMarcb,  Alden  (1795-18691  .1051 
Marcball,   F,   U  (I8lh  eentury)     065 


Marcbe,  M,  de  la  (aboat  1677) 
Marcbetti,  Dom.<le  (1626-^1688^ 

531, 
Marchetti,  Piet.  de  (158JU1673i 
Marcus,  A.  F.  (1753-181«t>     ik.i 
Marcus  Artorius  (about  B..  c.  31) 
Marcus,  K.  F.  Jn  ^1802-185$) 
Maicj,  Dr.  .         .     102&I 

Mareleif  (about  575) 
Marescbal,  Georges  (1658-1736) 
Maret,  H.  (1726-1786) 
Mare3%  Etienne  Jules  (b.  1830) 
Marggraf,  A,  S,  (1709-1782>  . 
Mariano,  P.  .  ,  •  • 
Mariano  Santo  di  Barletta  (about 

1490-1550)         .         .      37rt, 
Marini,  Girolaiuo  (about  1723) 
Mariuus  (about  a,  d.  lUQ) 
Marion,  Josepb  (alx>ut  1722)    . 
Mariotte,  Edm.  (died  I       • 
Marjolin,  Jean  Nic.  (17 

JO.: 
Markbam  (about  1856) 
Marklin 

Markoe,  Tbomas  M. 
Mai'kusovzk},  Ludwig  (b.  ]bl5)  iUcii 
Mannontel  (1723-1799)     .        .    '" 
Marque^  Jacquea  de  (1569-I62S) 

44^1 
Marsh,  Sir  11.  (1790-1860)     MHI 
Marsb,  James  (178*^1846) 
Maraball,  Andrew  (1742-1818) 
Man^ball.  J.  (aU>ut  1835)     9li  1(J 
Marsiiius  Ficinus  (1433-14M)    2S 
Marten,  D  (about  1540) 
Martialia  (a,  ih  150) 
Martiano,  Prospero  (a1  • 
Martin,  Anselm  (180«^ 
Mftrtin.  E.  A.  (180' 
Murliii.George  (ITi 
Martin,  Henry  A- 
Martin,  J. 

Martin,  Roland  (1726-1  iH8> 
Martinet,  Louis  (179^1876)     .  1^ 
Martiuejt,  M.  (1684^1 7W)     6i;7, 
Martinit'rtv  Pierre  Martin  tie  1a 

(al>out  166  4) 
Martiuius,  Val,  (about  1C2 
Mailms,  C.  Ph.  v.  (1794- ; 
Martiu8,    E.   Wilh,  (1756-1  >4:*> 
Marvaud,  Angel 

Marx,  K,  Vr  H.  (1796-1S77)  . 
Mane,  Marcus  Jos.  (alwiui  177<J) 
Marzolo,  F  .11 
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Pasre. 

.gni,  Paolo  (1752-1815)  .  699 
ival,Jo86  (died  1801)  .  653 
veih,  Jabjah  ebn,  vid.  Mesu^. 
1,  Erskine  (1832-1882)  .  1054 
I,  Nicolo  (1499-1569)  407,  427 
ird,  Jacques  (about  1680)  496 
trenti,  Carlo  .  .  .1087 
iria,  A.  (1510-1598)  .     407 

S,  Jean  (about  1563)  .  435 
ni  (18th  century)  -  .  638 
ilier,  J.  J.  (died  1793)  .  656 
n,  C.  H,  .        .        .       1055 

3r,  Rev.  C.  (1663-1728)  800 
y-sen,  Ant  (1805-1878)  .  1029 
d,  Cesare  ....  879 
liffi,  Georg  (1708-1773)  .  661 
lieu,  p6re  (died  1879)  .  1021 
lis,  Florian  (about  1602)  517 
oli,  Pietro  Andrea  (Mathi- 
us,  Matthiole,  1501-1577)  369 
raj,  John  (about  1724)  687,  782 
•ray,  John  (about  1738)  .  802 
hart,  B.D.  (1696-1751)  668,705 
isley,  Henry  (b.  1835)  632,  920 
loir,  C.  Th.  (1770-I8:i0)  .  1040 
Bell,  H.  (1806-1879)  919,  1091 
iceau,  Fran9oi8  (d.  1719)  .  523 
ocordatus,  A.  (1637-1710)  532 
us  (12th  century)  .     263 

hner,  L.  (b.  1840)  968,  1074 

hner,  L.  W.  v.  (1806-1 858)  969 
yell,  Wm.  (about  1679)  .  485 
Pr.  Ant  (1743-1814)  715,  1081 


r  (about  1741)  .        .     725 

r,  Aaron  (about  1849)       .     910 
t  C.  E.  L.  (b.  1829)  .  1084 

tr,  Ed.  (about  1839)  .    965 

tr,  Giustino  (1830-1879)     .  1087 
ir,  Rob.  (1814-1878)    1020,  1083 
jrier,    Jacques    P.    (1771- 
1835)  .        .  1034,  1085 

lard,  J.  Parker      1029  n.  4,  1055 
S  Herbert  (died  1852) 

632,  909,  922,  1047 
S  Thomas  (1790-1871)  .  920 
►r,  Joh.  Dan.  (1634-1693)  517 
>r,  M.  (1775-1846)  1016,  1040 
>w,  John  (1645-1679)  493,  540 
hofer,  V.  v.  (1815-1877)  1084 
Qi,  Giov.  Battista  (Mazzino, 
about  1723)  .  .  .500 
►nn,  Julius  Ferd.  (b.  1817)  956 
»ni,  Const  (1825-1885)  .  1041 
umey,  Charles  .        .     1055 


Page. 

McClellan,  George  (1796-1847)  1051 
McClellan,  John  H.  B.  .  .  1051 
McDowell,  K.  (1772-1830)  1050  n.  1 
McGuire,  Hugh  H.  (1801-1875)  1054 
McKnight,  Chas.  (1750-1791)  817 
Mead,  Richard  (1673-1754)       .     503 

567  n.  1,  651,  658,  722,  765  n.  1 
Meadows,  Alfred  .  .  .  1090 
Mears,  J.  Ewing  .  .  .  1055 
Mechitar  (about  1150)  .  .  234 
Meckel,  J.  F  (1714-1774)  684,  t)95 
Meckel,  Joh.  Fr.  (1781-1833)  951 
Meckel,  Ph.  Fr.  T.  (1756-1803) 
Mederer,  Matth.  (1739-1805)  . 
Medicus,  Fried.  C.  (1736-1808) 
Medina,  Ant  (about  1750) 
Medius  (4th  century  b.  c.) 
Meekren,  J.  van  (died  1666)  . 
Megapolensis,  S.  (about  1665) 
Megasthenes  (b.  c.  300) 
Meges  (B.  c.  20) 
Megliorati,  Rem.  (16th  centun) 
Meibom,  Heinrich  (1638-1700) 
Meibom,  Joh.  Heinrich  (Meibo- 

mius,  1590-1655)  484,  517,  547 
Meigs,  Charles  D.  (1792-1869)  1095 
Meigs,  James  A.  (1829-1879)  929 
Meigs,  John  Forsyth  .  925,  927 
Meir,  Abraham  Ben  (Avemezel, 

1093-1168)  .  •.  . 
Meissner,  F.  L.  (1796-1860)  . 
Melampus  .... 

Melanchthon  (U97-1560)  . 
Meldon,  Austin 
Meletius  (8th  century) 
M^lier,  Fran9.  (1798-1866)  906,  907 
Mellin,  Christ  J.  (1744-1817)  656 
Melitech,  Joh.  (1763-1811)  .  685 
Mende,  L.  J.  K.  (1779-1832)  864, 1082 


696 
670 
612 
667 
115 
518 
581 
39 
143 
397 
537 


234 

1085 

84 

352 

919 

208 


Menecrates  (about  a.  d.  34)  .  159 
Menemachus  ofAphrodisia 

(A.  D.  70)            ...  142 

Mengmann  (about  1777)            .  795 

Meniere,    Prosper   (1799-1862)  904 

Menius  Rufus    (about  a.  d.  10)  158 

Menjot,   Antoine    (about   1650)  496 

Menodorus  (about  b.  o.  30)  .  126 
Menodotus  of  Nicoraedia  (a.  d. 

100)         ....  130 

Menon  (4th  century  b.  c.)          .  118 

Mensert,   Willem    (1780-1848)  1075 

Mentel,  Jacques  (1599-1670)  .  533 
Mercado,  Luis  (Mercatus,  1520- 

1606)          ....  409 
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Mcrcien  Louis  A.  ri 811 -1882)  luar. 
3Iercklin,  G.  A.  Sen.  (1613^1684)  509 
Mercklin,  G.  A.  (1644^1702}  509»  517 
Merciiriailis  (15th  century)  .  2ti4 
Mercurialis,  Hieroa)  mas  ( 1530- 

1606)  .  .  373,  370,  421 
Jlercurio,  Scipio  (Geron-  Mercu* 

rii,  died  1602)  ,         421,  523 

Merkel,  C.  L  (1812--1876)  .  1021 

Morkel,  Gottlieb  (tK>ru  1835)  .  995 
Merri man,  Sara.  (1771-1852)  .  1089 
Merrera,  Carl  TIl  (1700-1859)  1072 
Mery,  Jcu^n  (1645^1722)  515,  1019 
Mesiaer,  Fraoz  A.  (1731-1815)  629 
Mesnard,  Jacques  {alx>ut  1743)  681 
Me3Ut3  the  Klder(A.  D.  780-857)  226 
Mesul5  the  Younirer  (died  1015)  230 
Metcalfe,  John  f.  .  .  .  925 
Metliiij^or,  Bart,  (about  1472)  294 
Metou  (about  b.  c.  432)  .  115 

Metmdorus         .         .         .         .115 
Metscluiikotf,  Elias       ,        1007.  1008 
^Mettrie,  Jul  Offroy  de  la  (1709- 

1751)  .  .  .  596,  694 
Metzger,  Job.  Daii.  (1739-1805) 

660,  7iN;,  883 
leycr,  Eduard  (lK>rn  183S)       ,     905 
leyer,  O,  F.  W,        ,        .        ,    843 
Meynert,   Tbeodor  (Ijorn   1833)     969 
Meytonberger.  Ort.  (15tU  cent.)     309 
LJIeza,  0.  J.  T.  de  (1756-1844)     661 
lezger,  J-  .        .         1028,1075 

lezler,  F.  J.  von  (1787-1858)  1085 
lichael  the  Eunucb  ( 1 2tli  cent )  2 1  i) 
Miebaelia,  A.  J.  G,  (born  1826)  961 
MicUaelis,  C.  F.  (1754-1814)  654,  720 
Micbaelis,  G.  A.  (1798-1848)  .  1084 
Micbaelis.  Pb.  G.  (about  1796)  657 
Miebea,  Claude  F.  (1815-1882)  903 
Michel,  M,  (about  1857)  .  .  904 
[MicUel,  Julius  (born  1843;  .  1074 
Michelburg,   R   Seb.  (Sek  Au- 

strius,  1540)        ,         .         .421 

Micbell,  Jobn  (about  1585)        .     394 

Micbelotti,    P.   A,   (aljout  1740)     500 

I  JWtebelspacber,  8.  (alx)ut  1613)     656 

^Micbon,  Louis   M.   (1802-1860)   1(>39 

MiddeldorpfT,  Albrecbt  Theodor 

(1824-1868)  1023,  1028,  1067 
Middleton,  Peter  (d.  1781)  804,  808 
Mieg,  Job.  Jak,  (1794-1870)  .  1059 
Mieg,  Job.  Rud.  (1694^1733)  690 
Miescber,  Job.  Fr,  (bom  1811)  978 
Miles,  Francis  T.        ,        .        .     929 


Milich,  Jacob  (1501-15510 
Miljavila}^  Fisonel  (about  1790) 
iMillar,  Jobn  (about  17611) 
Miller,  Edward  (1760-1812)  .  ST 
Miller,  llenrv  (180H-1874)  .  \m 
Millingtun,  thois.  (aljout  1676)    M 

Milliot \m 

Mi  Hot,  Jac.  Andre  (173S-1811)  « 
Mills/CbHrles  K.  .  .  .  » 
Milman,  Sir  Fn  fabout  1T82)  . 
Miltiades  falxjut  it.  c.  250) 
MiltiadeH  Etaiusius  . 
Milton,  Jolm  U  .  .  £ll9, 
Minadous,  Tbomas  ( 1554-1 604 » 
Minderer,  Job.  Martin  U\.  1812) 
Minderer,  R.  (died  1621)  4^ 
Minor,  Julius  F.  .  ,  ,  li 
Mi  not,  Francis 

Mi  not,  Jacques  (about  16S0)  . 
Miot.  C.  ,         . 

Mirza  Abdul  AH  (19Ui  csenL)  . 
Misticbelli,  I>om.  (aliont  17*»9) 
Mitobell,  Jobn  (about  1760i  . 
Mitcbell.  Jobn  K.  (17;»8-^185S) 

844,  !»2i  l< 
Mitcbell,  8  L   (1764-1831)    038.  ST 
Mitcheli,  8.  Weir 
Mltbrndates    tbe    Great   (b.   a 

124-61)       .... 
Mitscberlicb,  A. 
Mittelbaeueer,  Job.  Baa.  {I8lb 

century)  .         .  6*CIil1 

Mnaeoas  (A.  D.  80)  ,  14U, 

MtJeKiibeus  of  At  bens  (4th  cenL 

B.  c.  ?) 
Mnbius,  Gottfried  (16U-ie«4) 
Mt)dt'],  Job.  Georg  (1711-1773) 
Mix'bscn,  J.  C.  W.  (172^1795) 
Mobl,  Hugo  von 
Mobr,  Bernard  (died  1849) 
Mobrenbeim,  Jo8.  Ja*:.  \\  (dird 

1799)        .         ,  67^'   •^" 

MOhsen,  J.  K,  W,  (1722 
Moinicbcn,  H.  %'.  (about  ii.fin 

Moitissier^  A 

Molescbott,  Jacob  (l>oni   ' 
Molinelli,  P.  P.  (1702^17* 
Molina.  Edward  (ftl>out  1652  r    , 
Molynetix,  Wrn.  faK»ut  1683>    , 
Monardes,  Nic.  (1  '  'M,] 

Mondcville,  H.d*'  5) 

Mondini.  Carlo  (1721> 
Mondioo  de  Luzzi  (li^      ._♦•) 
Monfalcou,  Jean  R.  (17^^1874) 


I 
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i 

MS 


^^ 
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Monneret,  Jules  Aug.  Edoaard 

(1810-1868)  .  899,1013 
Monro,  A.  8r.  (1697-1767)  674,  697 
Monro,     Alexander    (Secundus, 

1733-1817)  .  .  674,  697 
Monro,  A.  (Tertius,  1773-1859)  674 
Monro,    Donald    (1729-1792) 

657,  674,  715,  721 
Monro,  James  (died  1752)  .  713 
Monro,  Jolin  (1715-1791)  .     713 

Montagnana,  Bart  (died  1460) 

292,  297,  301 
La  3Iontagne,  J.  (about  1640) 

578,  585 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  W.  (1690- 

1762)  ....     708 

Montaigne,  M.  de  (1533-1592)  368 
Montana  de  Monserrate,  Bern. 

(born  about  1482)       .         .     297 
Montanus.  J.  B..  vid.  Monte. 
Monte,  G.  B.  (1498-1551)       373,  376 
Monteggia,  Giov.  Battista  (1 762- 

1815)  .  .  638,  683,  1041 
Montesquieu  (1686-1755)  .     596 

Montgellaz,  P.  J.  .        .     888 

Montgomery,  W.  F.  H.  (1797- 

1859)  ....  1092 

Monti,  Alois  (born  1839)  .     969 

Moore,  Chas.  H.  (1821-1870)    .  1047 

Moore,  E.  M 1055 

Moore,  James  (about  1800)  .  676 
Moore,  Sam.  P.  (1709-1785)  .  813 
Mooren,  Albert  (born  1828)  .  1074 
Moquin-Tandon,  Chr.  H.  B.  A. 

(1804-1863)  .  .  .997 
Morand,  F.  8.  (1697-1773)  .  663 
More,  Marcellus  de  la  (ab.  1510)  418 
More,  Philip  (about  1565)  .  413 
Moreau  de  St.  Ludj^re  .  1013 

Moreau,  Frany.  J.  (1789-1862)  1086 
Moreau,  Jac.  Jos.  (1804-1884)  903 
Moreau,  P.  Fr.  (about  1816)  .  1038 
Morejon,  A.  H.  (1773-1836)  .  661 
Morel  (about  1674)  .512 

Morel,  C.  Basile  (1823-1884)  .  904 
Morel,  J.  (about  1628)  .  .  509 
Morel-Lavallee,  V.  A.  F.  (1811- 

1865)  ....  1039 

Moreschi,  A.  (about  1808)  .  883 
Morestide,  Thos.  (fl.  1417)  .  306 
Morgagni,  G.  B.  (1682-1772)  .  700 
Morgan,  Campb.de  (1813-1876)  1045 
Morgan,  John  (1735-1789)  .  H07 
Morgan,  John  (died  1847)         .  1044 


Morgan,  Thos.  (about  1589)  .  413 
Morgan,  Thos.  (about  1735)  .  503 
Morison,  Robert  (1620-1683)  .  479 
Morris,  Henry  (bom  1844)  .  1047 
Morris,  Malcolm  .        .919 

Mort,  Jac.  le  ( 1 650-1 71 8)  .     494 

Morton,  Rich.  ( 1 635-1 698)  507,  5 1 0 
Morton,  Sam.  G.  (1799-1851)  .1015 
Morton,  Thos.  G.  .  .  .  1055 
Morton,  William  Th.  G.  (1819- 

1868)  .  .  .  1025  n.  1 
Morveau,Gu3tonde(1737-1816)  726 
Moscati,    Pietro    (1739-1824) 

638,  667,  694 
Mosehion   Diorthotes    (Muscio, 

6th  centur}')  .  .  .  144 
Mosetig,  Albert  von  (bom  1838)  1072 
Moses  ben  Maimon  (Maimonides, 

1135-1204)  .  .  .233 
Mosse,  Barth.  (1712-1759)  687,  782 
Motard,  Adolph  .  .  .906 
Mott,  Alex.  B.  (1826-1889)  .  1054 
Motl,  Valentine  (1785-1865)  .  1051 
Mott,  Valentine  .  .  845  n.  2 
Motte,  Guillaume  Mauquest  de 

la  (1655-1737)  .  .  .524 
Mouffet,  Th.  (died  about  1600) 

398  n.  1,  510 
Moultrie,  John  (died  1773)  .  818 
Moulon,  P.  (about  1760)  .  .  666 
Movius  (about  1675)      .  527 

Miihlbouer,  F.  H.  (about  1847)  965 
Miihlenberg,  Gotthilf  Hemr.  E. 

(1753-1815)  .  .  .844 
Muhrj,  Adolf  (1810-1888)  .  949 
Mulder,  G.  J.  (1803-1880)  .  851 
Miiller,  Andreas  (1718-1762)     .     694 

Miiller,  G.  Fr 879 

Miiller,  Heinrich  (1820-1864)  .  935 
Miiller,  J  H.  (about  1805)  .  864 
Miiller,  Moritz  (about  1821)  .  876 
Miiller,  0.  F.  (about  1786)  .  599 
Miiller,  Peter  (bom  1836)  .  1084 

Miinch,  Peter  (1458)  .        .     307 

Munde,  C 977 

Mundella,  Aloysio  (died  1553)  407 
Munniks.  Joh.  (1652-1711)  .  519 
Muralt,  Johann  v.  (1655-1733)  517 
Murchison,  Charles  (1830-1879)  916 
Murphy,  John  B.  .  .  844  n.  1 
Murray,  J.  A.  (1740-1797)  719,  726 
Murray,  Robert  (died  1673)  .  485 
Mursinna,  C.  L.  (1744-1823)  657,  670 
Musgrave,  Samuel  (1732-1782)     618 
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Musgrave,  W.  (1657-1721)  493,  656 
Mositano,  C,  (1635-1714)  490,  511i 
el  Musly^  Abul  Kaseni  Omar  ben 

All  (lltb  century)  .  .  234 
Mussclienbrrit'k,    Pieter  van 

(1692-1761/  .  .  698,724 
Massev,R,  D.  (lTHO-1866)  1051,  1093 
3IuUer,  Thomas  D,  (died  1859)  1051 
Muys,  Jan  (about  1682)  ,  ,  494 
Muzel,  F.  H.  L  (1716-1784)  ,  765 
Myerabach,  [h.'  (about  1785)  774 
Myusicht,  Adrian  (about  1631) 

486,  544,  546 


^. 


537 

1074 


Naboth,  Martin  (1675-1721) 
Nagel,  AlbrecUt  (born  1833) 
Nligole,   Franz  C.    (1777-1851)  1081 
Nilgele,  H,  F  J.  (1810-1851)     .  1081 
Nancredo,  Charles  B. 
Nancv,  Richard  de  (about  1839) 
Nannoni,   Angiolo  (1715-1790) 
Nannoni,  U  ^1749-1812) 
Napias 


1055 
901 
G67 
667,  683 
.  906 


Napier,  Rich.  (1559-1634)  485  a.  2 
Napier,  William  Donald  .  .  1049 
Nardi,  (Jiovanui  (about  1656)  531 
Nardo,  J.  D.  ,  .  .  .  1087 
Naase,  a  P.  (1778-1851)  631,  937 
Naumaun,  J.  G.  (about  1795)  .  719 
Navas,  Juan  de  (about  1799)  .  683 
Neander,  Job.  (about  1623)  .  542 
Nebrtts  (about  B.  c.  584)  93,  1 00 

Nebsuchet  .         ?         .         .16 

Nedsclii  b-ed-  D  inel'Samarkandi 

(died  1222)  .  .  .236 
Needham,  John  Tubenrille  (1713- 

1781)  .  .  677,  697,  717 
Needham,  W.  (died  1691)  526,  535 
Neea  von   filsenbeck,  Christ  (r. 

(1776-1858)  .         631,843 

Nees  von  Esenbeck,   Th.  Fr.  L. 

(1787-1837)  .  .  .  843 
Ncfts  ben  Audh  (about  1424)  .  234 
Nefis,  Ebn  el  (Annafis,  d.    1288 

or  1296)  .  ,  ,  .  234 
Neftol,  William  B.  ,         929 

Nega,  Vict«>r  J.  (1816^1857)  ,  956 
Negri,  M.  (about  I.S60)  711.  1041 
Neifeld.  Ernst  J.  (died  1772)  603 
Neill,  Hui/h  (about  1845)  •     PI 8 

Neiftser,  Albert  fb«»m  1855)  »  844 
N*'4aton,  Auguste  (1807-1874)  1039 
Neligan,  John  M.  (181&-186:0     919 


Nemesins  (about  a.  d.  400) 
Nenter,  G.  Ph.  (about  1720)      . 
Nepven  .         .         .         , 

Nerozzi  (18th  century) 
Nessel,  Franz  (born  1803)      . 
Nessi,  Giuseppe  (1741-1821)  W7 
Nettleship,  Edward    .         .         .    tl 
Neubauer,  Joh.  E.  (1738-1777) 

IJ72, 
Neumann,  C\  (1683-1737)       714/ 
Neumann,  K.  G,  (1774-1850)    . 
Neumann,    Isidor    (bora    1837) 
Neustain,  Alex.  v.  (15<t6-1590> 
Newbigging,  Pat.  S,  K    (1813- 

1863)  .         .         ,         .1 

Newton,   8ir  Isaac  (1642^1727) 
Nicander  of  Colophon  (b.  c.  136^ 
Niceratus  (about  b.  c.  42)       139. 
Nicetas  (a.  ».  10i5» 
Nichulaa  (A.  D   581)      .  247 

Nicholas  Myrepeus  (about  A.  O. 

1250)  '        .         .         ,         . 
Nicholas  Prte|K>situs  (about  ]  140) 
NicholaB  of  Reggio  (about  1330) 
Nicholls,  F,  (1699-1778)         &«3, 
Nichols,  Charles  H.    . 
Nicias  of  M  iletus  (about  B.c,  290) 
Nick,  F.  An,  (1780-1832) 
Nicoladoni,  C.  iborn  1847)         .  1 
Nieolai  (1733-1811)  ,        ,    fM 

Nieolai,  Enist  A.  (1722-1802)  .  6» 
Nicolas- Duraniy,  ^mile  .        M 

Nicolaysen,  Juhus  (bom  1831)  107S 
Nicomachus  .  .  »  .  Ilfi 
Nicon    of    Agrigemum    (about 

B.  a  49)      .        .        ,        . 
Niedten,  Fn  Erh.  (about  1717) 
Niemeyer,  Felix  v,  (1820-1872) 
Niemever,  L.  H,  C.  (1 775-1  HOb) 
Niemeyer,  Paui  (U  1832      vr 
Nieraeyer,   W.    IL   (17^ 
NietJfiky,  Adam  (1714-' 
Nifo,  A.  (Nipho,  1473- 
Niger,  Sextius  (Ist  cen 
Nignsuli,  F,  Maria  (K- 
Nihell    Ehxabeth   (alw-'ut    _u'.»») 
Nihelli  James  (alx>ut  1741) 
Nilcus  (alK)Ut  E^  c   260>  .    I| 

Nisbet,  Wm.  (1759-1822)  .    9| 

Nitze  ,         .         ,         .         .11 

Nivet,  Annet  Vincent  (h.  1S09) 
^  oack    \ 

Noble,  Daniel  (about  18451 
Noeggeratb,  Emil      .  .14 


lit 
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seph  (1753-1808)         .  1033 

K 883 

PieiTe  (about  1725)  .  723 
ancisco  (about  1610)  .  550 
.(1.  Fr.  (1764-1813)  .  1080 
.  A.  (1700-1744)  .     724 

Luguste  (born  1804)  .  907 
>eo.  W.  (1809-1875)  .  1054 
;Vm.  F.  ...     930 

the  .  .  .  .  302 
:iisha  (about  1808)  .  1024 
ohn  (1790-1873)  .  919 
te,  W.  (about  1772)  658,  698 
arl  Willi.  (1753-1835)  656 
imus,  M.  (1503-1566)  364 
el,  H.  (b.  1841)  958,966,995 
9th  century)  .  .  255 
hn  (about  1793)  .  .  721 
C.  (1804-1873)  1054,  1097 
Suil.  des  (about  1681)  537 
Mr.  (about  1748)  .     736 

J.  (1841-1886)        .        969 

?.  D 930 

nt.  (1650-1692)  .  518,  536 
acob  (about  1500)  .  403 
inus  (a.  d.  150)  .  130,  157 
Ildefonso  (about  1615)  550 
Pedro  (about  1638)  .  523 
im,  Job.  Nepomuk  von 
m  1829)  .  1029,  1073 
Thomas  (1786-1859)  .  844 
dorus  (about  b.  c.  250)     126 


yer,  Otto  Hugo  Franz 
43-1873)  ...  844 
•,  Franz  (bom  1839)  .  995 
led  1138)  .  .  277  n.  1 
John  (1781-1845)  .  912 
dolph  (1524-1604)  545  n.  1 
3  Horatianus  (about  a.  d. 
)  ....     187 

arco  degli  (1526-1591)  408 
ddo  degli  (1478-1558)  408 
3,  Joh.  L.  (1737-1816) 

656,  679 
n  Meudon  (died  1161)  255 
Jeo.  Christ.  (1728-1 791)  694 
n,  Fried.  (1812-1877)  848 
B.  F.  Chr.  (1765-1850)  977 
tf  ax  Joseph  (born  1835)  995 
Alex.  (b.  1844)  921,  1049 
artin  (1792-1872)  .  847 
orenz  (1779-1851)      843,  933 


Page. 

Olbers,  a  W.  M.  (1758-1840)  631 
Olivarez,  Gonzalez  .  .  .  1042 
Oliver,  Thos.  (about  1640)  .  579 
Oliver,  William  (about  1707)  .  721 
Oilier,  Louis  X.  E.  L.  (b.  1826)  1040 
Ollivier  d'Angers,  Chas.  Prosp. 

(1796-1845)  .  901,903 

Ollivier,  Paul     .  .         .1040 

Olshausen,  R.  M.  (b.  1835)  .  1084 
Olympieus  of  Miletus  (a.  d.  70)  142 
Onasilos  (5th  ccntur}-  b.  c.)  .  94 
Onimus,  E.  N.  J.  (born  1840)  903 
Onsenoort,  G.  van  (1782-1841)  1075 
Oppenheim,  Fr.  W.  (1799-1852)  1064 
Oppolzer,  Joh.  v.  (1808-1871)  957 
Oppolzer,  Theodore  (1841-1886)  958 
Optatus,  Cffisar  (about  1536)  376 
L'Orange,  Jacob  (about  1658)  578 
Ordenstein,  Leopold  .        .     903 

Orfila,  J.  M.  B.  (1787-1852)  .  850 
Oribasius  (a.  d.  326-403)  185, 186 
OnSus,  Gustav  (1739-1811)  .  727 
Orred  (18th  century-)  .        .     674 

Ortolff  V.  Bayerland  (15th  cent.)  309 
Osbom,  John  C.  .  .  .1094 
Osborne,  Wm.  (1732-1808)  686,  782 
Oseibia  (1203-1273)  .        .     233 

Osiander,F.  3.(1759-1822)  660, 1079 
Osier,  William  .        .1010 

Otho  Cremonensis  (13th  cent.)  263 
Otis,  Fessenden  N.  .  .  .  928 
Otis,  George  Alex.  (1830-1881)  1053 
Ottaviano  da  Villa  (16th  cent.)  414 
Otterbourg,  8.  J.  (1810-1881)  977 
Otto,  A.  W.  (1786-1845)  .     702 

Otto,  Karl  (1795-1879)  .  883,  889 
Ould,  Sir  F.  (1710-1789)  686,  782 
D'Outrepont.  Jos.  (1778-1845)  1082 
Overkamp,  Held,  (about  1681)  494 
Oviedo  y  Valdez  (1478-1547)  .  368 
Ovieto,  Augustin  Maria  de  .  1042 
Owen,  Edmund  .        .        .919 

Owen,  Richard  (bom  1804)  .  852 
Ozanam,  J.  A.  F.  (1773-1837)     870 

P. 

Paauw,   Pieter   (Pavius,  1564- 

1617)  .  .  429,  537,  540 
Pablo,  Juan  (bom  1620)  .  .540 
Pacchioni,  Ant.  (1665-1726)  .  536 
Pacchius,  Ant.  (about  a.  d.  20)  158 
Pacini,  Filippo  (1812-1883)  .  844 
Packard,  John  H.  .  .  .1055 
Pagan,  John  (1802-1868)      920,  1091 
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Pagensu-cher,  A.  ^1828-1879)  1074 
PagenstcchiT,  H.  {b.  1844)  844,  1074 
Pagenslecher,  K.  (1824-1865)  1074 
Paget,  Sir  Jiimca  (b,  1814)  ill*;,  1046' 
Pfiillard,  A.  L.  M.  (1803-1835)  1U35 
Pajola,  FetWngo  (1741-1810)  1041 
Palasciano,  Ferdinandu  (b.  1815)  1041 

PallVe\%  Dr 1*>0I»| 

PalfvtL  Jolu  (1G40-1730)        519,  680  | 
Pftllss3%  Bernartl  (dk*d  1590)     .     370 
PuUudius  of    Alexandria    (5th 

ceiiturv)  .  .  .  .188 
PalUis.  Aug.  Fr.  (173U1812)  .  669 
Pallas,  Si iDcjii  (1694-1 770J  ,  669 
Pftllen,  M.  A.  \  .  .  1097 
Pallctta,  G\ov.  B,  (1747-1832)  667 
Palueci,  Natal  G,  (1716-1797)  667 
Paoiphiluft   Migiuatopoles  (bet 

A.  r>,  14-38)  .  .  .158 
Paimmli.  l>.  (d,  1657)  714,  728  n.  1 
Pauas,  PUiitinos  (biirn  lH32i  ,  905 
Paueousu  J<JSepU  (1805-IH82)  1053 
PaiKoast,  W,  H.  .  .  .  1055 
PandL'i\  H.  C,  (1794-1865)  694.  936 
Pauiifiza,  BarL  (1785^1867)  ,  1041 
Paoizza,  laidovico  (about  1544)  376 
Pftusa,  Marlih  (Ujrn  1580)  .  714 
PantecLines  iMieliael  (about  A.  D« 

llOU)  ....     210 

Panuin,  P.  L.  f  1820-1885)  1007.  1073 
Papa,  Jose  del  (1649-1737)  .  496 
Papavoine  (about  1830)  .  .  903 
Papen,  Ambrosiua  (almut  1580)  421 
Pap[>endarp,  A,  van  (ab^uit  1 750)  678 
Pa  rare  1  s  u  s    ( T  h  eop  h  r  as  t  u  8   von 

Holienheim,  1493-1541) 

377^92,  720,  722 
Paradys,  Nic.  (1740-1812)  ,  657 
Parcliflppe  dc  Vinay*  Jean  Bapt 

Max  (1800-1866)  .  .903 
Parek,  Jan  du  (about  1660)  ,  578 
Pare'-,  A.  (1509-1590)  376,  400^02 
Parent.  Willem  (about  1671)  .  494 
Parent- 1) uchatelet,    A.   J.    B. 

(1790^1836)  .  .  .906 
Pargeter,  Wm.  (about  1792)  .  713 
Parisanus,  ,Kmiliu9  (1567-1643)  530 
Pariset,  ^.tienne  (177<M847)  ,  1012 
Parish,  Isaac  (about  1832)  909,  928 
Park,  Henry  (1744-1831)  674,  676 
Parker,  Langston  (1805-1871)  922 
Parker,  Willanl  (1800-1884)  .  1053 
l*arko8,  C.  T.  .  .  ,  .  1055 
Pttrkea,  K.  A.  (1819-1876)    921,  1049 


Parkinson,  J,  (about  ISOO)     il5, ' 
Parrish,  Joa.  (1779-1840)        9*il,  1 
Parrot,  Marie  J.  (1839-1883) 
Parry,  (\  H.  (1755-1822) 
Parry,  John  S. 

ParstjDs,  James  (about  1741) 
Partibus,  Jacobus  de,  vid.  Bespan. 
Partridge,  Rich,  (1805-lt*7U>  .  100 
Parvin,  Tlieoi>hiln8  ,  .  ,  IM 
Pascal,  Blaise  (Ib2a-l<ie2>  .  m 
Pascal,  Jean  (about  1(>8fJ)  ,  m 
Pascal,  J.  n,  P.  (18tb  wolory)  65i 
Pascal,  Mich.  Juan  (about  1548)  41€ 
Paacoli,  Alessantlro  ( 1 660^1 757)  114 
Pasicrates  (about  B.  c.  40 >  .  liiC 
Passavant,  J.  C.  (1790-1857)  .  €31 
Pasteur,  Louis  (b.  1822)  845,  im 
Paslorello,  Luigi  (1811-1863)  \m 
Patin,  Charles  (1633-1699)  ,  m 
Patin,  Guy  (1601-1672)  .  ,  4» 
Patritius,   Franciscus  (Pnlrizzi, 

1529-1597)  .         .         .    W8 

Patruban,  Karl  w  (1816-1880)     90 
Patterson  .  .  .         .  H>48 

Paulof^E^na  (about  a.  1>.  62&- 

690)  .  .  .  2«>5-2l>S 
Panl,  H.  J.  (1834-1877)  . 
Paulet.  Jean  J.  (1740-1820)  . 
Pauli,  Friedrich  (1804—1868)  . 
Pan lini,  Christ  F.  (1643--1712) 
Paulli,  Sim.  (1603-1680)  . 
Pauly,  Jean  H.  ( 180(^^1854)  . 
Pausanias  (4th  century  b.  c.)  . 
Paxamos  (1st  century  b.  n  ?> 
Pavnell,  Thoraas  (died  1 
PeicHjck,  Thos.  B^  (181: 
Peale,  Mr.  (about  1814)  . 
P<f an,  Jules  (b.  1830)  907.  104CI,  108S 
Peaslee.Ed.  K  (1814^1878)  .  lOfT 
Pechlin,  Joh.  Nia  (1644-1700) 

49MSf09,54d 
Pecquet^  Jean  ( 1 622-1 67  *       ^-n 
Pegel,  Maj^us  (about  li 
Pciraa,  J.  \V.  von  (about    i  n- ' 
Peiresc,  Fabricc  do  (1580-1637 
Peirson,  Abrah:  '    ut  164J7) 

Poi^se,  Louis  i  -0) 

Pelagonius  (4tli  century)  . 
Pelops  of  Srayma  (a.  n!  1 50)  13(1, 
Pelletan,  Jules  (1805-1873)       .     W, 
Pelletan,    Phil.   J,    (1747^1829)  li 
Pelletier,  Jos.  (died  1842)         .    feW 
Pellier  de  Qoengdv.  rjulllnumi? 

(about  1787)  '  .    6» 
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PembertoQ,  C.  R  (1765-1822)     915 
Pemberton,  Henry  (1694-1771) 

50:5,  677,  697 
Pennock,  C.  W.  (1800-1867)  .  925 
Penot,  Bernard  G.  (16th  cent.)  395 
Penrose,  R.  A.  F.  .  .  .  1097 
Pepper,  William  .  .  .925 
Pepys,  Sir  Lucas  (1742-1830)  920 
Percival,  C.  (about  1820)  .•   912 

Percy,  Pierre  F.  (1754-1825)  .  665 
Pereira,  Jonathan  (1804-1853)  1018 
Perenotti  di  Cigliano,  Pietro  A. 

(1732-1797)  .  .  .656 
Perfect,  William  (1740-1789)  713 
Perigenes  (about  b.  o.  40)  .     126 

Perkins,  Elisha  (1740-1799)  .  825 
Perkins,  F.  Chauncey  .  .  921 
Perrault,  Claude  (1613-1688)  501, 535 
Perrusel,  Henri  .  .  .  .906 
Perry,  Charles  (about  1741)  .  502 
Perty,  Maximilian  .  .  .  1()04 
Peruzzi,  Domcnico  .        .       1041 

Pessina,  Ignaz  (1766-1808)  .  718 
Pestalozzi,  Job.  H.  (1746-1827)  832 
Peter  (about  605)  ...  244 
Peter  of  Abano  (1250-1320)  .  285 
Peter  von  Aichspalt  (ab.  1300)  331 
Peter  Martyr  (1488)  .         .    320 

Peter  of  Wesel  (15th  century)  424 
Peter  the  Spaniard  (died  1277)  286 
Peters,  George  A.  .  .  .  1055 
Petit,  Ant.  (1718-1794)  667,  681,  700 
Petit,    Fran9oi8    Pourfour  du 

(1664-1741)  539,  665,700 

Petit,  J.  L.  (1674-1750)  .  .  662 
Petit,  J.  L.  Jr.  (1710-1737)  .  667 
Petrarch  (1304-1374)  .  .288 
Peti^us,  Heinrich  (1589-1620)  396 
P<Strequin,  J.  P.  E.  (1809-1876) 

904,  1040 
Petri,  C.  G.  (1633-1718)  .  .  655 
Petrini,  P.  (18th  century)  .  694 
Petro  (Petronas,  4th  cent.  b.  c.)  114 
Petronius  (about  1035)  .         260 

Petronius  Diodotus  (about  a.  d. 

40)  ...  .  139,  158 
Petronius    Musa    (about   a.   d. 

40)  ...         139,  158 

Petrus  ab  Argelata  (de  la  Cer- 

lata,  died  1423)  .  297,  301 
Petrus  Musandinus  (12th  cent.)  263 
Pettenkofer,  M.  v.  (b.  1818)  848,  995 
Pettigrew,  T.  J.  (born  1791)  .  1047 
Peu,  Philippe  (died  1707)  .    524 


Vane. 

Peucer,  Caspar  (1525-1602)  364,394 
Peyer,Joh.  C.  (1653-1712)  .  536 
Peyligk,  Johannes  (died  1522)  297 
PeyrUhe,  B.  (1735-1804)  656,  721 
Peyronie,  Fran9ois  Gigot  de  la 

(1678-1747)  .  .  .662 
Pezold,  J.  N.  (1739-1813)  631,  662 
Pfaff,  Christ.  Heinr.  (1 773-1 852) 

631,  634,  866 
Pfaff,  Ph.  (18th  century)  .     673 

Pfefferkorn,  W.  G.  (18th  cent.)     656 

Pfeiffer,  A 844 

Pfeizer,  J.  N.  (about  1668;  .  542 
Pfeufer,  C.  (1806-1869)  .  .  972 
Pfluger,  Ernst  (born  1846)  .  1074 
Pfolspeundt,  Heinr.  v.  (1460)  307 
Phaon  (4th  century  b.  c.)  .115 

Phiidrovon  Rodach,  G.  (1562)    393 


Phecianus(A.D.  150)        .         .  130 

Pherecj'des  (4th  cent.  b.  c.)      .  115 

Philagrius  (a.  d.  360-375)         .  178 

Philetas  (4th  century  b.  c.)  .  115 
Philinus  of  Cos  (b.  c.  280)  100,  127 
Philip     of    Acamania    (about 

B.  c.  340)            ...  95 
Philip  of  Csesarea  (about  a.  d. 

117)           ....  167 

Philipp,  P.  J.  (died  1869)  .  949 
Philistion  of  Locri  (about  370 

B,  c.)       . '       .         .         .  114 

Philologus,  Thos.  (about  1550)  714 
Philonides  of  D3Trhachium 

(about  B.  c.  42)           .         .  139 
Philotimus  (3-4  cent.  b.  c.)    100,  115 

Philoxenus  (about  B.  c.  260)     .  126 

Philumenus  (about  A.  D.  80)      .  143 

Phipp 1044 

PhObus,  Ludwig        .        .        .  977 

PbObus,  Ph.  (1804-1880)           .  977 

Photius  (A.  D.  865)  .  .  209 
Phr3'e8en,    Laurentius   TFrisen, 

Fries,  died  about  1532)      .  298 

Phvsick,  P.  S.  (1768-1837)        .  1050 

Piceoli  (18th  century)       .         .  683 

Piccoluomini,  A.  (died  1605)     .  429 

i  Pick  T.  P.                               959,  1045 

Pico'of  Mirandola  (1463-1494)  291 

!  Picot,  C 901 

iPiedagnel           ....  893 

I  Pierce,  Robert  (about  1690)      .  721 

I  Pierchen,  Pehr  (18th  cent.)        .  679 

I  Pietro  de  Tussignana  (ab.  1250)  308 

I  Piffai-d,  Henry  G.       .        .        .  927 
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Pigavetta,  Fr.  Ant  (IGtb  cent,;    44:^ 
Pigray,  Pierre  0533-1613)        ,     402; 
Piloher,  George  i  died  lH55j       .     918 
Pilz,  Joseph  (1818-1866)  ,     9G8  I 

Ptneau,   Severiu   (died   1619) 

402,  525  D.  1  I 
Pinel,  Pb.  I  1755-1826)  63.s,  Til,  712 
Piorry,  P  A.  (1794-1879)     ;mL  101*i 
Pt|>elet,  P  (1722-I80ir,  0155 

PippiQgsknld,  Jos.  A.J.  .       1098 ; 

Piquer.  Andres  (1711-1772)      .     653 
Pinjg.jtf,  N.  L  (1810-1881>        .  1077  | 
Pirogotf.  Nik.  Iwan,  Jr  .       1077 

Piso,  Cliiis.  { 1 563  - 1 633 )     ,     608  q,  3 
Piso,  Homob.  (about  1690)     508  n.  3 
Piso,  Nicoh^s  (died  1590)        508  n.  3  ; 
Piao,  Wm.  (Lepois,   1611-1678) 

508,  544  n.  1 
Pisslno,  Seb.  (about  1609)  .     510  I 

Piturd/Jean  r  1228-1315)  .     303  | 

Pitcairu,  Arch.  (1 652-1713 >  494,  501  i 
Pitiiairn.  William  (1711-1791)  913' 
Pithu.  Franz  v.  (1810-1875)  .  1058  [ 
Plaiitmanri  (I8tb  century)  ,     689  | 

Planer,    Andreas    (ab«jut    1579)     398 1 
Plantade,  Franyois  (about  1699)     536, 
Plateariua,    Job.    (about   1125)     263 
Plateariiis,  Matth.   (about  1150)     263 
Plainer,  Krnst  (1744-1818)     612,  706 
Platner,  Job.  Zach.  (1694--1747) 

668,  705 
Plato  (B.  c.  427-347)  .  1  IKl  1 2 
Platter.  Felir  (Platerus,  Plater. 

1536-1614)  .  .  410,429 
Plavfair,  Wra.  S.  .  .  ,  1090 
Pleinpius,  V.  F,  (1601-1671)  .  530 
Pienm,  Joe.  v.  (1752-1785)  622,  737 
Plendz,  M.  A  von  (1705-1786)  622 
Plenck,  J.  Jac.  von  (1732-1807) 

653,  656,  671 
Pleniger,  Andreas  .  .  969,  977 
Pletho,  Oeorg.  G.  (1355-1452)  289 
Plevier,  Cornells  (18tb  century)  688 
PHnius  Valerianus  (4tb  cent)  187 
Pliny  the  Elder  (a,  d.  23-79)  160 
Plistonicos  (about  n.c.  300)  100,  115 
Plotinus  (a.  d,  205-270)  ,     161 

Plouequet,  Wm.  G.  (1744-1814) 

612,705 
Plurnbe,  Samuel  fubout  1837)  919 
Plutarch  (about  a.  d.  80)  .     714 

Podulirius  fB.  c.  1184)        .         ,       86 
Poissonier-besperri^res    (alx)ut 

1767)  .        ,        ,        .656 


roJak,  Jac,  Ecf,   i  U»iL   ct;niurv  i     u 
Polano,  Machiel  (1813-1^^78]'  ,  ltri| 
Polcastro,  Signiund    (d.    1473) 
Pole  (about  1775  i 
Poleni,  G.  ^^aboul  1724 
Poli,  Martin  (diwl  1714 
Polidori  (Giac.  Saccbt.  K   :■ 
Polit2er,  Adam  (Ixim  1^3*>, 
Politzer,    Leopold    (1816^1 
Polk,  William  M,       • 
Poll,  Hugo  van  de  (about  1754 

5! 
PoUender 
Pollock 

Pollux  (2d  century) 
Poly  bus  (4th  century  B.  Cj 
Ponieroy,  Oren  D. 
Pomnie.  Pierre  (17:' 
Pomponazzi,  P  <  14< 
Ponce  dL»  Leon,  Pedro  {d.  I , 
Pons,  Jaci|ue8  (153?!-1612 
Poore,  Geo.  Vivian     . 
Porcell,  Juan  T.  (1565; 
Pordage,  John  ( 1625^1' 
Porphyrius  (a.  D.  2;:3-ii4;-, 
Porro,  Eduiirdo      .         .  i   • 

Porta.  Giov.  B.  (1535^1615;  .  .^^I 
Porta,  Luigi  (1  son- 1875)  .  MH\ 
Portal,  Antoined  742*1  ha2)  M1»«W 
Portal,  Paul  (died  1703)  .    SSI 

Porter,  Daniel  (about  1670i  .  • 
Porter,  Joshua  Henry  (d.  1880i  1'^ 
Porterfleld,  Wm.  (aboai    174<» 

5113,  u\2  *  < 
Portio,  Luc.  Ant.  (aboat  lUSi. 
Posidonius  (B.  c.  70) 
Posidonius  (a.  l>.  360-3: 
Post,  Alfred  C.  (1S06-1 
Post,  Wright  (1766*182-  H 

Posthius,  Job.  (1537-151*7  ^  .  4i 
Pot,  John  (about  1625)  .  ,  M 
Poterie,  Pierre  de  la  *  Peter  Pd- 

terius,  aU>ut  1645*1  4S6, 

Pott,  Johann   Heinrich   (l(iin£- 

1777) 
Pott,  Percivol  (1713-1788) 
Potter,  Dr. 
Potter,  Hazard  A. 
Pouebet,  Felix  A.   , 
Pouteau.  e  (1725-IT76) 
Powell,  Kichanl  iiTiiG-i-n-i 
Powell,  W,  B. 
Power        ... 
Prandina 


^^n^ 
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Pratis,  Jason  ^  (1487-1558)  .  420 
Pravaz,  Chaa.  G.  (1791-1853)  1037 
Fraxagoras  of  Cos  (b.  o.  335) 

100,  115 
Praxianax  (3-4  cent.  B.  c.)  .  100 
Preciani  family,  the  .        .    302 

Prescott,  Sam.  (about  1776)  814  n.  1 
Prevost,  Claude  J.  (1672-1753)  706 
Prevost,  A  P.  (about  1810)  .  1019 
Price,  Peter  Chas.  (1832-1864)  1049 

Prichard 1044 

Priessnitz,  Vincenz  (1 799-1852)  977 
Priestley,  Joseph   (1733-1804) 

596,  633,  726 
Primerose,  D.  (about  1615)  530  n.  1 
Primerose,  James  (about  1655) 

526  n.  2,  530  n.  1 
Pringle,  Sir  J.  (1707-1782)  650,  798 
Priscianus,  Th.  (about  a.  d.  380)  187 
Pritchard,  J.  C.  (1785-1848)  .  920 
Pritchard,  Urban  (bom  1845)  918 
Prochaska,  G.  (1749-1820)  634,  935 
Proclus  (411-485  A.  D.)  .  .  181 
Proculus  (B.  c.  20)  .  .  .  145 
Profatins  Judseus,  (Yacub  ben 

Makir)  .  .266 

Proksch,  Joh.  Karl  (bom  1839) 

961  and  Addenda. 
Prost-Lacuzon  .        .    880 

Prost,  P.  A.  (about  1804)  .    892 

Prout,  William  (1785-1850)  .  916 
Pradden,  T.  Mitchell  .  .  1010 
Pros,  Clovis  Ren^  (1793-1850)  901 
Psellus,  M.  (A.  D.  1020-1105)  209 
Pserhofer  (about  1854)  .  .  905 
**Pseudo-Gentilis"         .  288  n.  2 

Pseudo-Piinius  (4th  century)  .  187 
PtolemsBus  (about  b.  c.  30)  .  126 
Puccinotti,  F.  (1794-1872)  .  871 
Puchelt,  Fr.  Aug.  (1784-1856)  937 
Pugh,  Benjamin  (about  1748)  687 
Pujol,  Alexis  (1739-1804)  .  656 
Purmann,  Matt.  G.  (1648-1721) 

516,  1022 
Puschmann,   Theodor  (b.  1847) 

vid.  Addenda. 
Putegnat,  J.  D.  E.  (1809-1876)  1086 
Puteus,  Franc,  (about  1562)      .     425 
Putnam,  James  J.  .  929 

Puys^gur,  the  brothers  (about 

1784)  ....     630 

Puzos,  Nicolas  de  (1686-1758)  681 
Pyl,  Joh.  Theod.  (1749-1794)  706 
Pythagoras  (b.  c.  580-489)  89 


Page. 

Quadri,  Giov.  B.  (1780-1851)  1041 
Quaglino,  Antonio  (born  1817)  1041 
Quain,  Jones  (1795-1851)  .  1014 
Quain,R  (1800-1887)  915,916,  1047^ 
Quarin,  Joseph  v.  (1734-1814)  647 
Quarre,  Franyois  (about  1650)  514 
Quatrefages,  J .  L.  A.  de  (b.  1810)  997 
Quekett,  John  (1815-1861)  .  916 
Quercetanus,  vid.  du  Cbesne. 
Quesnay,  F.  (1694-1774)  501,  663 
Quetelet,  A.  J.  (1796-1873)      .    848 

Quin,  Dr 880 

Quincy,  John  (d.  1723)  805  n.  1 

Quintus  (a.  d.  130)        .        130,  157 
Quiricus  de  Augustis  (ab.  1495)     436 


Rabelais,  Franyois  (1500-1553)  372 
Raciborski,  A.  (1809-187.1)  907,1013 
Racle,  Victor  A.  (1819-1867)  896 
Radcliffe,  Charles  Bland  .  .  922 
Radcliffe,  J.  (1650-1714)  649,  651 
Radcliffe,  J.  N.  (1830-1884)  .  921 
Rademacber,  J.  G.  (1772-1849)  975 
Rae,  James  (1716-1791)  676,  775 
Ragenfrid  (91h  century)  .    262 

Ragsky,  Franz  (died  1875)  .  963 
Rahn,  J.  H.  (1749-1812)  ,     719 

Raimann,  J.  N.  v.  (1780-1847)     950 

Rainey,  G 916 

Ramazzini,   Bernardino  (1633- 

1714)         .        .  496,509 

Ramban),  vid.  Moses  ben  Maimon. 
Ram^e,  Pierre  de  la  (Petrus  Ra- 
mus, 1515-1572)        .        .     367 
Ramirez,  Gasp.  Bravo  de  Sobre- 

monte  (bora  1613)  .  .486 
Ramsbotham,  F.  H.  (1800-1868)  1089 
Ramsbotham,  John  (about  1820)  1089 
Ramsey,  Dr.  (about  1802)  .  711 
Ramskill,  J.  Spence  .        .     922 

Ranchin,  Franyois  (1565-1641)  416 
Rand,  Isaac  Sr.  (1686-1749)  .  802 
Randolph,  Jac.  (1796-1848)  .  1054 
Ranke,  Hans  R.  (1849-1887)  .  1075 
Ranney,  Ambrose  L.  .        .     928 

Ransohoff,  Joseph  .        .       1055 

Rangier,  Louis  (bora  1835)  .  904 
Rapallo,  Battista  di  (15th  cent)  414 
Raphael  (1483-1520)  .  .  298 
Rapp,  G.  (1818-1885)  876,  956,  965 
Rasori,  Giov.  (1766-1837)  638,  867 
Raspail,  F.  V.  (1794-1878)    852,  904 
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Kat,  le  (1680)    .        ,  .627 

Rathlauw,  Joh.  P.  (about  1754) 

tJ78,  688 
Ratier,  F^lix  S.  (17^7«18G6)  .  906 
Ratzeburg,  J.  F  C.  (about  1830)  719 
Rau,  GottL  Ludw.  (171^9-1841)  876 
Ran,  Job.  Jac.   (Ravius^  1668* 

1719)  .  .  .  518,  530 
Rau,  Wilhelm  (1804-?)  .  .  1086 
Raucii,  Ludwig  (1764-1836)      .     777 

Rausse,  J.  H 977 

Rauwoif,  Leonhani  (died  1506)  H68 
Ravatoa,  Hu^o  (about  1750)  .  664 
Ravoth,  F,  W,  (1817-1878)  ,  1073 
Ray,  Isaac  (1807-1881)  .  928,  930 
Rayor,  R  F.  0.  (1793-1867)  888,  902 
Rayger,  Carl  (about  1673)  .     642 

Rayimlde,   Thos.    (about    1565) 

420  II.  4,  526  D.  1 
Beaii,  Alexander  (alj<>ut  leU)  537 
Eead.  Alexander  (died  1060)  ,  519 
Read,  John  (about  irj88)  .     417 

Read,  Wilhain  (about  1706)  .  519 
Reamv%  T.  A.  ...       1055 

R6au*iiur,  R.  A.  F  (1683-1757)  598 
R^camier,  J.  a  A.  (1774-1856) 

906,  L022  &  Appendix 
Rechb^rger,  A.  J,  (17:n-1792)  684 
ReekruigUauaen,   Fried.  Dan,  v. 

(bora  183$)  .  .  .  994 
RticUm,  Karl  (182U1887)  .  995 
Record,  Francis  (about  1582)  ,  413 
Ri'dreru,  Peter  (!x»rn  1821)  .  916 
Redi,  Fraua  (1626-1697)  .     535 

Rcnltaiui,  John  (died  1807)         ,     80."i 

K-e3,  Qm,  0 915 

Reese,  David  Meredith  .  .  1014 
Reese,  John  J.  .         ,         ,     1130 

Rega,  Hemlrick  J.  (1690-1754)  615 
Regi  o  m  o  n  t  an  u  s     (Job.    M  ii  Iler  ^ 

143G-1476)  .         ,  290 

Regis,  Pierre  S.  (1653-1707)  .  49*i 
Rei^noli,  G.  <  1797-1 85S)  ,  .1041 
Reich,  (>.  Christ.  (1769-1848)  633 
Reichel,  Georg  (\  (1717-1771)  1040 
l^icheabach,   H,  G.    L.  (li9H~ 

1879)  ....     84;J 

Reicht^nbacb,  Karl  von  (1788- 

1869)  ,  .  ,  G31,  632 
Reid,  .]  i>hn  ( 1 8US-1 849)  ,  .911 
Reid,  Thomas  (1739-1802)  655,  721 
Reil  Job,  C.  (1769^1813)  627,  702 
Roimarus,  J,  A.  H,  (1729-1814)  672 
Retneaius,  Thomas  (1587-1667)     484 


Reinhold,  C.  L.  (1769-18TO| 
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about  1615) 
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1017,1 
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I  I 

Richardson,  K  W.  (b.  1828) 

j  Ricbanlson,  T.  G. 

iRichemnd,  A.   B.  (Ii79-1< 


Ricbet,  Lc^uis  A.   (1w>m   ll 
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I  Richier,  Get).  Aug.  i  i  ^ 
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Riedel,  Job.  Cbr.  (about  11 
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631,  1082 
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A 903 
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Toh.  (died  1651)  .  490  | 
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Beverly  .        .        926 1 

Bryan  (about  1732)  5021 
Nicholas  (about  1725)  502 
t.  della,  vid.  Codes, 
ean  F.  (b.  1808)  902,  906 
ules  (b.  1819)  907,  1040 
lis  C.  G.  (1790-1875)  888 
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Roeslin,  E.  (died  1526)  403,  420 

Roeslin,  E.  Jr.  (died  1553)  .  435 
Rogani,  Leo  (about  1556)  .    399 

Roger,  Henri  L.  (bom  1809)  .  1013 
Roger  (Ruggiero)    of   Palermo 

(about  1210)  .  .  .299 
Rogeriis,  Job.  N.  de  ( 1 3th  cent.)  264 
Rogeriis,  Johannes  Vitus  de  .  265 
Rogers,  J.  (about  1664)  49U,  581,  584 
Rognetta,  F.  (1800-1857)  905,  1030 
Rohlfs,  Gerhard  (bom  1^31)  224  n.  1 
Rohlfs,  Heinrich  (bom  1827)  602  n.  2 
Rohlwes,  Job.  Nic.  (1755-1828)  719 
Roi,  Hendrik  de  (Regius,  1598- 

1679)  ....    531 

Rokitansky,  K.  v.  (1804-1878)  950 
Rokitansky,  K.  v.  Jr.  (b.  1839)  951 
Rokitansky,  P.  v.  (bom  1843)  951 
Roland  of  Parma  (about  1250)  300 
Rolander,  Daniel  (18th  centurj-)  720 
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Rollo,  John  (about  1797)  .  657 
Romano,  Clemente  (bom  1847)  1041 
Romayne,  Nicholas  (1756-1817)  810 
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Rondelet,  G.  (1507-1566)  397,427 
Ronsseus,  Bald,  (about  1597)  .  421 
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Roonhuvsen,  R.  v.  (about  1693)  518 
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Rorarius,     Nicolaus     (Rorario, 

about  1572)        .  .373 

Rosas,  Anton  von  (1791-1855)  968 
Rose,  Edmund  (bom  1836)  .  1072 
Rose,  Thomas  .  .  .  .1045 
Rosenthal,  Moriz  (b.  1833)  969,  1022 
Rosen   von    Rosenstein,   Nils 

(1706-1773)  .  649,  655 

Roser,W.  (1817-1888)  970,972,1071 
Rosetti,  G.  T.  (about  J  734)  .  615 
Rosshirt,  Joh.  E.  (1795-1872)  1083 
Rnssler,  Gottl.  F.  (about  1768)  724 
Rostan,  Lc^on  (1790-1866)  .  893 
Rota,  Antonio  .         .         .1087 

Roth,  Wilh.  Aug.  (born  1833)  995 
Rothmund,  F.  C.  v.  (bom  1801) 

1062,  1074 
Rothmund,  Aug.  v.  (bom  1830) 

1062,  1074 
Rouanet,  J.  R.  de  St  Pons 

(1797-1865)  .  .  .1013 
Rouppe,  Ludwig  (about  1764)  656 
Rouse,  J.  .         .         .         .  1 045 
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Roussenu,  Jeau  J.  (1712-1778)  &96 
Roussel,  Pierre  (1742-1802)  .  682 
llousset,  Fninyt^is  (alxjut  1581)  404 
Koustan,  F.  M.  G,  ( IH49-1885)  lOHU 
Le  Roux,  J.  J.  {  1749-1832)  .  652 
Roux,  Pliilibert  J,  (1780-1854) 

1034,  1035 

Rovida 722 

Rowland,  E.  R.  ,         .         ,  1045 

Rowley,    William    (1743-1806) 

677,  687,  724 
Rojer-Collard,  H.  (1802-1850;  906 
Rubini,  Pietm  (1760-1819)  .  871 
Ruckert,  J,  Th.  (1800-1885)  .  876 
Rudbcck,  Olor(  1630-1702)  .  621 
Riidiger,  Andreas  (1673-1731)  485 
Rudio,  Eust4icljio  (dieil  1611)  429 
Rudolplii,  C.  A.  (1771-1832)  883 
Rtiett;  Jacob  (died  1558)  .  .  420 
Riielle,  Jean  de  la  (1474-1537)  435 
Ruete,   Chr.   G.  T.  (1810-1H67) 

1020,  1073 
Rufus,  C,  Vfllgias  (b.  o.  12)  ,  158 
Rufus  of  Epbesus  (about  a.  p« 

50)  .  ....  157 
Riijjgieri,  Cesare  (1768-1828)  1041 
Rilhle,  Hugo  (born  1824)  .     995 

Ruini,  Carlo  (dietl  1590?)  435,  543 
Ruiz,  HipfKilyte  .  .  .  844 
Ruland,  Martin  (1532-1602)  .  393 
Rum  ford.    Count    (Benjamin 

Thompson,  1753-1814)  .  598 
Riimler.  J.  W.  (about  1625)  573  n,  2 
RumpCG.  E.  (1637-1706)  .  479 
-iBunge,  K  .  .  .  977,  1073 
*Kupp,  Heinr.  B,  (died  1719)  .  599 
Rnpprecht,  Bernb.  (bom  1815)  852 
Rush,     Benjamin     (1745-1813) 

638,  808,  814,  928 
Rusius,  Laur  (about  1300)  .  311 
Russell,  Richarti  (about  1750)  650 
Russell,  Walter  (about  1608)  ,  577 
Rust,  Job.  Nep,  (1775-1840)  ,  1059 
Rustichclli.  P.  T.  (1310)  ,  .  287 
Rusticus    Elpidius   (about  500 

A.  D.)  .        ,        .        .     307 

Rutherford,  Daniel  (1749^1819)  697 
Rutherfonl,  John  (1695-1779)  738 
Rutty,  John  (alx»ut  1757)  .     721 

-Huy^h,  Fr,  (1638-1731)    .     531,  537 
'■Ryan,  Miebael  (aVK)ut  1788)      .     655 
Ryan,  Michael  (d    1S41)       1014,  1090 
RViT/ Walther  Hermann  (Reiff, 

about  1545)     .        .         420,  429 


Sabatier,  R.  B.  fl  732-1 811) 
Sabur  ebn  Sabel  (died  804) 
Saeehi,  Oiaeomo    (about  17' 
Saecbi,   Pompej.   (Sac-co,  lli^i^ 

1718)  ,         .        ,        , 

♦Sacco,  Luigi  (1769-183(5) 
Sachs,  Hans  (1494-1576) 
Sachs,  L,  Wilbelm  (1787-1^8) 
Sachs  vou  Lewenbetmh,  Phil,  J, 

(1627-1671) 
Sacomlje,  Jean  Fr.  (1750-1822. 
Saenumn  .  .  ,  *  *  IftJl 
Saemisdj.  Tlieod.  (b.  1833)  .  I<J7* 
Saengcr,  W,  M.  H.  (bom  1833.  \m 
Sagar,  J.  B.  (1702-1781)  .  ,  m 
Saillant,  Chas.  J.  (1747-1804)  M 
Saissy,  Jean  Ant.  (1756-1822)  m 
Sajous,  Charles  E,  .  ,  ,  8Sl 
Sala,  Angelus  (died  1C37>  3%. 
Sala,  Job.  Domin.  (1579-1644 
Saladin  of  Ast-ulo  (alx>ut  144* 
Salemus,  M agister  (a lK>nt  II 
Sales-Girons,  Jean  (1808-1S7!>! 
Salicettt.   (luilehiio    (HuneliDitt 

Placentinus,  1210-1275)     .    m 
Salisbury,  J.  H.    .        .        844, 1 

Salmon/E t 

Salmon,  William  (about  1690) 

526,  M7,  m^ 
Salrauth,  Phil  (d  1626?) 
Salomon^  Christ,  (about   1 
Salomon,  G.  (1774*1864) 
Saltonstall,  Uenr>^  (ab^U  1B50) 
Salva  V  Campillo,  FraDc  {1751- 

1828)       ...         653, 
iSalvino  degli  Armatt  (<L  1317) 

283 

Salter,  H 

Salxman,  Frt»drik    (bom    1^73 
Salxmann,  Job,  (1672- 
Salzroann,  Job.  R.  ( 1  r»  7 . ,- , , .,, 
Sambucus,  Joh,  (1531-1584) 
Samelson,   Julius    (lK>m    1B4 
Samonieus,  Quint  us  Serfuitu  (A 

A,  D,  211 
Samoscli    , 
Saneasfliui,    l>iou.    tl* 
Sanchez,  Anton  Nunm 

(1691^-1783)     .         I.: 
Sanchez,  Franc,  <  1562-irT 
Sander,  Fr  (1835-187 
Sanderson.  J.  R,  (b.    1  - 
Sandifort,  Ed  (1742-1814)     |{7«k 
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C.  M.  S.  (1802-1856)  903 
]^iacomode  (about  1696)  499 
[enry  B.  (1830-1888)  1053 
tti,    D.    (about    1699)     496 

Alfred  .  .  .920 
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8  ....     926 
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raite,  Thos.  E.  .  .1010 
[ubert  (born  1844)  .  1074 
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«,  Ant.  C.  (1805-1884)  900 
»,  Louis  3.  (1741-1814)  1033 

Gasp,  de  (about  1734)  716 
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917  1044 
ouis  Jul.  (1825-1860)  904 
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>,  Fr.  Boissier  de  la  Croix 
1706-1767)  .  501,612 
Bart.  (1656-1702)  .  514 
la,G.M.  (1384-1463?) 

293  722 
la,  Girol.  (1452-1498)  '  352 
Villiam  S.  .  .  .1046 
Fames  .  .  .1024 
,  Joh.  S.  (1772-1840)  1076 
,  M.  (1740-1800)  688,  1076 
,  Matt  H.  (bom  1822)  1076 
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,  Girolamo  (1641-1710)  536 
Durante  (about  1596)  415 
Jos.  J.  (1 540-1 609)  372,  51 0 
Julius  C.  (1484-1558)     372 

Fried.  Wilh.  (b.  1821)  1083 
;ci,  G.  (about  1695)  .  500 
agh,  Sir  C.  (about  1676)     538 

Antonio    (1752-1832) 

638,  667,  699 
hmidt,  A.  (1720-1791)  684 
hmidt,  S.  (1709-1747) 

608,  662,  669 
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Schacher,  Pol.  F.  (about  1740)  661 
Schacher,  Pol.  G.  (1674-1737)  685 
Schacht,  Hermann  (1672-1744)  608 
Schacht,  Hermann  .  .  .  843 
Schacht,  Joh.  O.  (1704-1791)  608 
Schacht,  Lucaa  ( 1 634-1 689)  .  510 
Schaeffer,  Joh.  G.  (1720-1795)     724 

Schafer,  J.  C 877 

Schaffer,  Jac.  Chr.  (about  1769)  599 
Schaffer,  J.  U.  G.  (1753-1826)     619 

Schaller 969 

Schalling,  Jac.  (about  1615)  .  514 
Scharlau,  G.  W.  (1809-1861)  .  949 
Schatz,  Christ.  F.  (b.  1841)  .  1084 
Schauenburg,  C.  H.  (1819-1876) 

992  n.  1 
Schede,  Max  E.  H.  W.  (b.  1844)  1073 
Schedel,  H.  E.  (about  1828)  .  902 
Scheel,  Paul  (1773-1811)  .     685 

Scheele,  K.  W.  (1742-1786)  597,  726 
Scheid,  J.  G.  (about  1732)  .  t83 
Scheiner,  Christoph  (died  1650)  539 
Schellhammer,  Gunther  Christ. 

(1649-1716)  .  495,  515 

Schelling,  C.  E.  (1783-1854)  .  936 
Schelling,   F.  W.  J.  v.  (1775- 

1854)  ....     840 

Schelver,  Franz  J.  (1778-1832)  936 
Schenck  von  Grafenberg,  Joh. 

(1531-1598)  .  .  .410 
Scherf,  J.  C.  F.  (1750-1818)  .  707 
Scheuchzer,  Joh.  J.  (1672-1 733)  598 
Scheunemann,  H.  (16th  century)  894 
Scheve,  Gustav  (died  1880)  .  8fc3 
Schieferli,  Bud.  A.  1773-1837)  638 
Schiess-Gemuseus,  H.  (b.  1833)  1074 
Schitr,  Moritz  (bom  1823)  .     632 

Schiffner,  Joh.  Christ.  (1780-?)  950 
Schill,  A.  F.  (1812-1839)  .     949 

Schillbach,  E.  L.  (bom  1825)  .  1U62 
Schiller,  Joh.  Casp.  (about  1760)  797 
Schiller,  Joh.  Christ.  Fried,  v. 

(1759-1805)  .  .  .797 
Schilling,  Godf.  W.  (about  1770)  656 
Schirmer,  Bud.  (born  1831)  .  1074 
Schlegel,  Joh.  Christ.  Traugott 

(1746-1824)  •  .  .705 
Schleiden,  M.  J.  (1804-1881)  843 
Schlesinger,  Wilhelm  (b.  1839)  969 
Schlichting,  Jan  D.  (about  1750)  688 
Schmid,  Jos.   G.   (about   1753)     624 

Schmidt,  C 966 

Schmidt,  Joseph  (about  1649)  517 
Schmidt,  J.  A.  (1759-1809)  672,  937 
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Tabairani,  Piet.  (Tabarini,  1702-  i 

1780)  .        .        .        .     699| 

TaberfiBeiBontanus,  Jac  Theod,  i 

(died  1590)         .         ,         .     369 
Tabor.  Jobn  (about  1724)  .     503 

Tabor,    Robert     (Talbot -Tabor,  j 

about  1  i)72 )     .         .         544  n,  3 1 
Tachen,  Otto  (Tachenius,  about  I 

llj6t)^  .         ,         .         -     4m 

Ti^ault,  Jean  (ilieii  1545)  .     41  (> 

Tagliacozzi,  Casp,   (1546-1599)     302  | 
Taft,  LawsoQ      .         .         .         ,   1093  j 
TanaroQ,  Pietro  K  (1 7th  eent.)     6*>7 
Tanoer,   TUos.   11.   (1824^1871)     919 
Tanquerel   des  Plancbes,   L.  T. 

(lS09-l8*i2)        .         ,         .9(^6 
Taotiirri,  V'incenzo  (born  1835)     871  I 
Tardieu,  A.  A.  (1818-1879)        ,     906 
Targa,  Leon.  (173(U1815)       600.  661 
Tarin,  Pierre  (1725-1761)  .     7U0 

Tarnier,  Stepbane  .         .        10S6 

Tartra,  A  E,  (1775^1840)  .   WU 

Tate,  G.  (alx^ut  183fh  .  .  909 
Tatura,  Thomas  (1802-1879)  10*5 
Tauler.  Job.  (1290^1361)  280,  4h7 
TaapiD  (about  1839)  .  .  .  1018 
Tavernier,  Alpbonse  (died  1850)  1038 
Taylor,  Alfred  S,  (1806-18sUh  915 
Taylor,  Henry  (about  1669)  .  586 
Taylor,  Isaac/ E.  .  .  .  lo97 
Taylor,  Sir  Jobn  (1708-1767)  51 9 
Taylor,  Robert  W.  .  .  927»  928 
Teale,  T.  RSr  (1801-1868)  .  9H9 
Teichmever,  H.  K  (16H5-f746)  706 
Telesio,  Bernard.  (1508-1588)  .  :i6S 
Tenncnt,  John  (iiUjni  1736)  720,  804 
Tcnnent,  John  V,  B.  (about  1767)  8U8 
Tenory.  J  Rvn^^  (1724-1816)  666,  7U0 
Tentxel,  Andr  (ub^iut  1629) 
Terraueus,  L.  (about  1709)  . 
Terrillon, 

VooTextor,  C.  (1782-1860)  . 
Von  Textor,  Carl  (1815-1880) 
Thabit  ebn  Corra  (836-901)      .     zzi 
Thahit  ebn  Sinnn   (died  973)     ,     227 
Tbacher.  T.  (1620-1678)         58U,  584 
Tbackrab,  Charles  Turner  (died 
1833)      ,         .         .         .     915,  920 


485 

502 

1040 

1061 

ior.2 


Tbaddxeus  of  Florence    (I21&- 

1295) sa 

Thaer,  Albrecht  ( 1 752- 1 848) 
Thales  of  Miletus  (B.  c,  639-544) 
ThebegiuB,  A-  C.  (about  17«»8) 
Tbebeaius,  Jub.  E.  (  1717*1758) 
Tlieden,  J.  TbrAnti  1714-1 797) 
Tbeile,  Fr.  Willielm(l801-lB79j 
Tbemison  of  Laodicea  (a.  C*5lh 
Tlieobfild,  Samuel 
Theo<loeus  (7th  centurj) 
Tbeodorich  of  Cervia,  vid.  Bof* 
gotrnoni      .         ,         ,        . 
Theodorus  (about  a.  il  1 1 0  i 
Thexxlorus  of  Tarsus  0 

Theodotius  Severus    <.-..   <^..i.) 
Tbeoduuua  (7th  century)        .        t)^ ' 
TheorDiiestuSi  about  480)  191,241 
Tbe<jn  of  Alexandria  ^  A.  u.  39i») 
Theopbanes  Noonus  (about  a«  d. 

920)        ..... 
Theophilus  ( Philotheus,  Pltllare^ 

tus.  about  a,  I).  630) 
Tbeopiir.astu8    (TyrtainuB,  u,  il 

372-2S5)        .... 
Tbessahis  (  b.  c.  380)  95,  10«, 

Tbessaltia  of  Tralles  (a.  u.  6U) 

140.  142, 
Theuflas  of  Lamlioca  (a.  t>.  70- 

120)     ,        ,        .         ,         Sft, 
TbCvenin.  Frauvois  (died  1656) 
Tb^'veuot  de   St.  Blaise  (about 

1841)      

Thiedeggof  Prague  (1  Ith  eent*^ 
Thierseb,  Karl  (b,  \HT-' 
Thilenius,  Vt.  (1745- ^ 
Tboma.s  i\  Kempis   (  1  L) 

Thomas  of  Breshiu  ( 1  i  ,  ry] 

Thomas  de  Caotimprv!    ^^^1* 

1270)      

Thomas  of  Lesbos  (about  A,  I>. 

1150)     .        .         .         , 
Thomas,  A.  E.  Simon     . 
Thomas,  Ed.  <  l8lh  century  > 
Thomas,  T.Gaillani     ,         lOW. 
Thomas,  L.  M.  (l^-^--^-^-^ 
Thomasius,  C.  (P 
Thomassin,  J.  F.  i  i  lo^—j  --.-^i    . 
Thorn i>8on,  Alex,    (about  17<W> 
Thompson,  K,  Svmoa 
Thompson,  Sir  H,  (b  18201   952. 
Thompson,   Tbeo.    (I 
Thompson,  ThoB.  (ab* 
Thompson,  WiUiain  H. 
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Thomson,  Adam  (about  1750)  802 
Thomson,  A.  T.  (1778-1849)  911,  919 
Thomson,  George  (about  1670)  493 
Thomson,  John  (1765-1846)  .  910 
Thomson,  William  .        .        930 

Thorbern,  Kanut  (17th  century)  521 
Thorer,  Abraham  (1489-155U)  429 
Thome,  Richard  .  .  .921 
Thornton,  J.  Knowlsley  .       1093 

Thornton,  M.  (about  1780)  814  n.  1 
Thornton,  R.  J.  (about  1790)  .  638 
Thouret,  Michel  A.  (1748-1810) 

652,  711,  1034 
Thriven  us,  vid.  Drivere    . 
Thruston,M.  (about  1671).        .     542 
Thulstrup,  M.  A.    (17H9-1844) 

1076,  1098 
Thunberg,  Karl  P.  (1743-1828)  598 
Thurinus,  Andreas  (about  1525)  376 
Thurneysser,  Leon.  (1 530-1 595)  392 
Thymbraeus  (4-3  century  b.  c.)  10<» 
Tibbite,  Herbert        .  .918 

Tiedemann,  F.  (1781-1861)  633  n.  1 
Tiffany,  L.  McLane  .  .  .  1055 
Tilanus,  C.  B.  ( 1 796-1883)  .  1 075 
Tilanus,  Jan.  W.  R.  (b.  1823)  .  1075 
Tilesius  von  Tilenau,  Wilhelm 

Gottlieb  (1769-1857)  '.  .  654 
Tillaux,  Paul  (bom  1834)  .  1040 
Tilt,  Ed.  John  ....  1093 
Timoni,  Emanuele  (about  1714)  708 
Tissot,  Simon  Andrd  (1728-1797) 

624,  652,  715,  723 
Titian  (1477-1576)    .  .298 

Titsingh,  Abraham  (about  1740)  688 
Titus  Aufidius  (about  b.  c.  44)  139 
Tizzoni,  Guido  (bora  1853)  .  1041 
Tobias  of  Modaim  (about  a.  d. 

130) 35 

Tobold,  Adalbert  (bom  1827)  .  1021 
Todaro,  Giacomo  (about  1722)  722 
Todd,  Robert  B.  (1809-1860)  912 
Tode,  Joh.  Clemens  (1 736-1805)  678 
Tolet,  Franyois  (about  1673)  .  514 
ToUat  von  Vochenberg,  Johann 

(15th  century)         .  .310 

Tommasi,  Salvatore  (181 3-1888)  871 
Tommasi-Crudeli,  Corrado  (bora 

1834)  ....  844,871 
Tommasini,   Giac.  A.  D.  (1768- 

1846) 867 

Tooker,  William    (about  1597)     413 
Topinard,  Paul  (bora  1830)       .     903 
Toro,  Luis  de  (about  1574)    .        409 
73 
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Torre,  Marc  A.  deUa  (1473-1506)  298 
Torres,  Dr.  (died  1888)  .  .  1087 
Torres,  Jose  Ignacio  de  (18th 

century)  ....  653 
Torrey,  John  (1798-1873)  .  844 
Torrigiano  Rustichelli  (1306- 

1311)  ....     287 

Torti,  Francesco  (1658-1741)  652, 719 
Torti,  Raimund  (1603-1678)  .  509 
Tosetti,  Urban  (18th  century)  694 
DelaTouche,  G.  (about  1587)  421 
Touraefort,  Jos.  P.  (1656-1708)  479 
Tourtelle,  Etienne  .(1756-1801)  661 
Town8end,R.  (about  1832)  911,1014 
Toxaris  (b.  c.  592)  ...  62 
Toxites,  Michael  (about  1574)  .  393 
Toynbee,  Jos.  (1815-1866)  918, 1021 
Tozzi,  Luc.  (1640-1717)  .  .  496 
Tragus,  Hieronymus  (1498-1560)  369 
Trail,  Russell  T.  (1812-1877)  978 
Tralles,  Balth.  Lud.(  1708-1 797)  647 
Traube,  L.  (1818-1876)  844,966, 1017 
Trautmann,  Jer.  (about  1610)  .  525 
Travers,  Benjamin  (1783-1858) 

909  1044 
Treitz,  Wenzel  (181 9-1872)  .'  1084 
Trelat,  Ulysse  (1795-1879)  899,  1038 
Tremlinger,  Oswald  (about  1458)  307 
Trendelenberg,  Fried,  (b.  1844)  1072 
Treviranus,Chr.  Lud.  (died  1864)  634 
Treviranus,  Gottf.  R.(l  776-1837)  935 
Trew,  Christian  Jac.(  1 695-1 769)  *695 
Tribunus  (6th  century)  .  .219 
Triller,     D.     W.     (1695-1782) 

600,  659,"  709 
Trincavella,  Vettore  (1496-1568) 

376,  407 
Trinchinetti  .  .  .  .1087 
Trinks,  Karl  F.  G.  (1800-1868)  876 
Tripier,  Aug.  (bora  1830)  .  .  903 
Triquet,  Eugene  H.  (about  1860)  904 
Trithemius  (1462-1516)  .  362 
Troja,      Michele      (1747-1827) 

654,667,699,711 
Von  Trmtsch,  A.  F.  (bora  1827)  1021 
Tromsdorff,  Joh.  B.  (1 770-1 837)  727 
Troncbin,  Theo.  (1709-1781)  709 
Trono,  Pietro  M.  (about  1580)  415 
Tropanneger,  C.  G.  (about  1 733)  705 
Trotter,  Thomas  (1761-1832)633,656 
Trotula  (Eros,  11th  century)  264 
Trousseau,  A.  (1801-1866)  899,  903 
Troxler,  Ignaz  P.  V.  (1780-1866)  935 
Trallius,   Johann   (about  1650)     531 
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Tryphoa  (Ist  century)  .  ,  iL'tt 
TscbiraliaiiseD,  Ehrcnlried  Wal- 

Uier  (1^51-1708)  .  .  .714 
Tucker,  Robert  (about  1775)  8U9 
Tudetino,  Br.  (about  1699}  .  554 
Tudus,  Rabbi  ...  35 

Tuke,  Daniel  H.  (bom  1827)  713,  921 
Tuke,  Samuel  {17S4-1857)  .  920 
Tuke,  Wdliura  (1732-1822)  .  713 
Tully,  William  (1785-1859)  .  923 
Tulpius,  Nicolas  (1593-1674)  ,  540 
Tiirck,  Ludwig  (1810-186i^J  910,  968 
Turine,  Louis  (1751-1819)  .  900 
TurnbuII,  Laureuoe  ,  ,  931 » 
Turner,  Daniel  (1667-1741)  663,809 
Turner.  Edward  (1796-1837)  .  911 
Turner,  John  Wm.  (1789-1 835)  775 
Turner,  William  (d.  1568)  413,436  n,  1 
Tunjuet  de  Mayerne,   Thc'*odore 

(1573-1655)^  ,  .  396,559  n.  1 
r»  Tweedie,  Alex.  (1794-1884)  .  914 
Twitehell.  Araos,  (1781-1850)  1062 
Tyndall,  John  (b.  1820)  ,  ,  848 
Tyrrell  Frod.  (1797-1843)  917,  1044 
Tyson,  Edward  (bora  1651)  .  537 
Tytler,  James  (1747-1804)    .        826 

V 

Uden,  K.  Fr.  (about  1800)  .  706 
IJllersperger.  J.  B,  (1797-1878)  1085 
IJlloa,  Antonio  de  (1716-1795)  598 
niloa,  Juan  de  (18th  century)  .  598 
i;i8amer  Adam  (1795-?)  .  ^  ,  1082 
I  l^eu,    Dietrich       (Theodorich, 

about  1507)        ,         .  294,  310 

Underwood,  M,  (1715-1795)  .  656 
Unzer,  Job.  Aug,  (1727-^1799)  611.715 
Upham  .        .        .         .       1016 

Urdy,  h.  ,  .  .  .  .1086 
IJpquiola,  Vinoente  .  .  1042 
Ursus  (about  860)  .  .  .  254 
Uwins,  David  (1780-1837)  ,  922 
Uytterhf>even.  Andr^(  1799- 1868)  1030 


Vaceher  de  la  Fleutrie,  le  (18th 

century)  ,         .         ,         .     657 

^yalcarenghi,  Paolo  (died  1780)     500 

Talenta,  Aloyain         .         .         .  1087 

f^alentine,    Basil    (alx)Ut  1459)     310 

raletitini,   Mich.    Benih.  (1657- 

1729)  .  ,  .  617,646,705 
Valerius,  Franc,  (about  1566)  ,  398 
Valescna  de  Taranta  ( 1 382*  1417)     269 


Valette,    Auguste     Dominique 

(1821-1876)  .... 
Valle,  Francesco  rabout  1792) 
Del  Vaile,  J.  F,  (IStb  ueiiiury » 
Yalleix,  Frauvois  Louis  Isidon; 

(1807-1855J  ,         .  901, 

Valleriola,  Franvois  (1  Ti  • 

Valles,    Frantvftco       i  ^ 

about  1 689)     .         \     676^  oiO, 
Vallin        .        .        ,         , 
Vallisnicri,  Antonio  (1661-1 73(ii 
Vaiota,  Horatio    (18tb  ceotiii^*; 
Valsalva,  Ant.  M.    (166(Uli23i 
Vaiverde   de    Ilamu8CO«    Jaaxi 

(about  1560),         .         , 
Yundelli,   Dom.     (about    1768) 
Van  den  Bergb,    Peter  Jaofien 

(about  166U) 
Van  Buren,  William  D.  (1819- 

1883)  .        .         .     928,1(1 

Van  den  Heuvel,  C.  Q,   (about 

1787)      .... 
Van  dcr  Ileyden,  H.  (1672- 
Van  Imbmeck,  G»  (about  1 64*0 1 
Van  der  Linden,  Job.  Antonidcs 

(1609-1664)    .         .         .     484, 
Van  der  Mye,  Fred,  (about  1627; 
Van  d«r  Meer,  (alH»ut  1829)      .  U 
Van  de  Meens4:be,  J.  (Jaaoti  k 

Pratis,    1487-1568) 
Van  derStraten,  Willem  (1693^ 

1681)      

Van  Swieten,  Gcr,  (1700^1772) 
Van  de  Warker,  Kly  .  .  l| 

Van  Wy,  G.J.  (174hui 
VanderWyl,  C.  8.  (D  i- 
Van  de  V<H>n1e,  C.  (1650- 
Vnnier,    Paul    P.    (about   i 
VaniuS.  Lui'ilio  (1585-1619) 
Vannoni,    Pietii)         .         .         ,  ll 
Vanzelli,    Alo\bio    (born   1809)  M 
Varandtens,  Jolu  (died  1617)      . 
Varignana,  Bart,  (died  1318)     . 
Vari^ana,  G.    (tlie<i  133li)     . 
Yarolio,  Coslaii3&4)    (1&43-1&75) 
Varrentrapii,  (ieorg  (1801M8h4#i 
Varro,  M.  T.  (n.  c.  ll«>-27) 
Varvauger.   J.  11.    lalxitil  }GhiA) 
Vasquez,  8atiUngo  Garcia 
Vasse.  Lovs   (Viiaaa&iiB,     aboiil 

1553)      

Vater,  Abraham  (It 
Valer,  Christian  (1651 
Vaughan,  James   (about  I7T&J 
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Yaaghan,  Thomas  (1621-1666)  485 
la  Vauguyon  (about  1696)  .  514 
Vaaquelin,  L.  N.  (1763-1829)  597 
Vavasseur,  Guil.  (about  1544)  457 
Vectius  Valens  (about  a.d.  23)  142,150 
Vega,  Christobal  da  ( 1 51 0- 1 580)  408 
Vego,  Juan  del  (about  1640)  544 
Vebr,  Irenffius  (died  1710)  .  556 
Veit,  A.  C.  C.  G.  (born  1824)  .  1084 
Veith,  Job.  Elias  (1789-188^)  718 
Veith,  Job.  Eman.  (1787-1876)  718 
Velasco,  D.  (about  1792)  .  .  667 
Velpeau,    Armand    L.    M.    A. 

(1795-1867)  .  .  1037,  1086 
Veltbuysen,  L.  (born  1622)  417  n.  1 
Venel,  J.  Andr.  (1740-1791)  .  673 
Venner,  Tobias  (1577-1660)  714 
Venusti,  Ant  M.  (about  1562)  421 
Verardini,  F.  (born  1818)  1018,  1087 
Verdier,  Cesar  ( 1 685- 1 759)  .  700 
Verdier,  Jean  (1735-1820)  .  706 
Verduc,  the  family  .  .  514,  515 
Verduc,  Jean  Bapt.  (about  1700)     515 

Verdacci 1087 

Verduyn,  P.  A.  (aboutl696)  509,518 
Vergilius,  Marcellus  (died  1521)  293 
Vergniol,  J.  (about  1697)  .  .  509 
Verheyen,  P.  (1648-1710)  494,537 
Verla,  Giov.  Bapt.  (about  1677)  540 
Vema,  Giamb.  (about  1716)  .  694 
Vemeuil,  Aristide  (born  1823)  1040 
Vernois,  Maxime  (1809-1877)  906 
Verschuir,  Walt.  F.  (1739-1793)  694 
Verzascba,  Bernb.  (born  1628)  509 
Vesalius,  Andreas    (1514-1564) 

376,  423-425 
Vesling,    Jobann     (1598-1649) 

530,  533,  537,  556  n.  1 
Vespa,  Giuseppe  (1727-1804)  682 
Vetch,  John  (1783-1835)  .  .  917 
Vetter,  A.  R  (1765-1806)  .  648 
Vettori,  Leonello(Victoriu8,  Leo- 

nellus  Faventinus,  died  1520)  421 
Veyrery,  John  (about  1510)  .  418 
Vezin,  Hermann  (1797-1861)  1068 
Vezosius,  .Emil.  (about  1598)  421 
Vianeo  family  .  ...  302 
Viardel,  Cosme  (about  1671)  .  524 
Viborg,  Erich  Nil.  (1759-1822)  718 
Vicary,  Thomas  (about  1548)  .  429 
Vicqd'-Azyr,  Fdlix  (1748-1794) 

599,  652,  700 
Victorius,   Benedictus  (Vettori, 

born  1481)      .        .        .        .376 
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Vidal,  Auguste  (1803-1856)      .  1037 
Vidart,  V.  (18th  centurj-)       .         683 
Vidius,  Vidus,  vid.  Guido  Guidi 
Vieussens,  Reymond  (1641-1716) 

496,  511,532 
Vigarous,   Jos.  Marie  Joachim 

(1759-1829)  .  .  .  1023  n.  1 
Vigier,  Jean  (1614-1658)  .  .  514 
Vignon  (about  1666)  .         .     496 

Vigo,  Giovanni  de  (1460-1519)  414 
Villalobos,  Franc.  L.  de  (1473- 

1560) 409. 

Villareal,  Juan  de  (about  1611)  550 
Villaverde,  Fr.  (about  1792)  .  667 
Villemore  (about  1516)  .  .  375 
Villermd,  L.  Ken^  (1782-1863)  906 
Villemin,  Jean  Ant.  (born  1827)     904 

Vincencio,  A 1087 

Vincent,  John  P.  (about  1840)  1046 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  (died  about 

1264)  ....  282,310 
Vincentius,  Johannes  .     265 

Da  Vinci,  Leon.  (1452-1519)  298 
Vindician  (about  a.  d.  370)  .  186 
Virchow,  Rudolph  (bom  1821)  993 
Viridet,  Jean  (about  1700)  .  496 
Virrey,  Pasc.  Fran,  (about  1741)  667 
Visscher,  Jac.  de  (about  1754)  522,688 
Vitet,  Louis  (1736-1809)  .  .  716 
Voelckers,  Karl  (bom  1836)  1074 
Vogel,  Adam  Fried.  (1746-1785)  671 
Vogel,  Alfred  (born  18i29)  995, 1086 
Vogel,  B.  Christ.  (1745-1825)  671  n.  1 
Vogel,  Jac.  Ch.  (about  1770)  671  n.  1 
Vogel,      Julius        (1814-1880) 

949,  1004,  1018 
Vogel,  Ludwig  (1771-1840)  715,937 
Vogel,  Rud.  Aug.    (1724-1774) 

608,  612,  647,  705 
Vogel,  Sam.  Gottl.  (1750-1837) 

647,  721 
Vogel,  Zacharias  (1708-1772)  671  n.l 
Vogler,  Valentin  H.  (1622-1677)  714 
Vogt,  Karl  (born  1817)  .  .  841 
Vogt,  Paul  (1844-1885)  .  1073 
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Bt»ne-sc?  tiers  .         .         .         .         .  ,         ,  ,     1   , 

Botany  in   Antiquity.  118— in  1 6th  oentur>%  368-370  —  in  17iii  e^itm 

479  —  in  ISth  eentnry,  598-599  —  in  19tb  cintur},  843-K46  —  bol 

tc.^1  gardens,  128,  158,  346,  557,  739 
Bougies.  Invention  of,  ....  292, 301, 41! 
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randy,  use  of 228, 269 

ritish  Medical  Association,  organization  of  the          .        .        .  911  n.  1 

roussaism        .        . 884-889 

runonian  System,  the 634-038 

C. 

aesarean  section       ...         37,  46,  83,  132,  248,  305,  403-404,  525 

astration     .        .        . 212,  247 

atheter,  the  123,  144,  163, 231 

autery,  the  actual        ....         45,72,104,167,206,221,281 

abala,  the 180,  362-363 

elibacy,  clerical .        .        .  272,  355 

ellular  Vitalism,  modem 980-994 

erebroscopie 1021 

harlatanism      .      95,  151,  155,  339,  455,  552,  571-572,  771-774,  823-825 
hemistry     .     235-236  —  in  17th  century,  480-481  —  in  18th  century,  597 

—  in  19th  century,  849-851  —  chemical  laboratories,  557 

hemical  System,  the  modern  978-980 

hiromancy 364 

Woroform,  discovery  of,  1025 — use  of  in  midwifery,        .        .  1(>91 

inchona,  the  history  of 544 

irculation,  the  374,  528-532 

limatic  treatment 725 

linical  instruction      .        .  142,  152,  221,  237,  446-447,  554,  737-738 

lysterization 623-624 

Dlleges,  American  medical 804 

Dllege  of  Physicians,  London 292  n.  2 

Dllege  of  Surgeons.  London  .        .        .         .        r        .        .         335  n.  1 

Dllege  of  Ph3'8icians  &  Surgeons,  New  York 809 

3lumbia  College,  New  York 809 

■^  C6me,  College  de 303 

3nstitutio  Criminalis  Carolina,  the 432  n.  2 

pudity,  coction,  crisis 102 

rusades,  influence  of  the 270-271 

ulbute,  the 47,105,227 

iirriculum,  the  medical  .        .     256,  277,  445,  447-448,  554,  733,  739 

D. 

artmouth  College,  Medical  Department  of 811 

Darwinism" 841-2 

eaf-mutes,  instruction  of 409  n.  1,  517  n.  1,  540 

entistry  —  Eg3'ptian,  19  —  Chinese,  53  —  Roman,  150,  162  —  Arabian, 
221  —  mediaeval.  262,  300,  301 —French,  515,  666— German,  673 

—  in  Vienna,  968 

ermatology  —  in  France,  901-902  —  in  England,  919  —  in  the  United 

States,  926-927 
iphtheria  —  .         .         .         .     166,  202,  240  n.  1,  439,  550,  588,  729,  827 
ispensatories  —  .         .         235,  236,  369  n.  1,  436-437,  546-547,  820 

issection  —  by  the  Talmudists,    37  —  Indian,  49  —  Roman,  1 57  —  in 

Salerno,  259  —  in  Montpellier,  266  —  mediaeval,  295-298,  809— modern, 

372  n.  1,  445-446,  449,  555-557,  581   (in  U.  S.),  734-737,  806,  815 

(in  U.  S.) 
octor,  the  title  —  327-828  —  in  the  IT.  S.,  582  n.  1  — *'  Doctor  teutonicus  ", 

572  —  "  Doctor  bullatus  ",  566  n.  2. 
octresses      .        .95,  210,  248  n.  1,  259,  264,  339,  341,  1081  n.  1,  1085 
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Dogmatic  School,  the        ,,.,*•♦,         112-115 

Dii hit n  School,  the '  '  '^H 

llyseiitery •     721> 

R 

Eclectics,  the  School  of       *         .         , I6& 

Kclectic  System,  the fiO:i--ti*w 

Ktlessa,  the  S<.^hool  of 21 7  n.  1 

Klectrotherapeutics  —  143,  :^,01,  370,  T23--724  —  French,  003  —  Engiiiii, 
^918  —  in  the  II  S.,  l)2t)  ^  in  Vieuna,  9t>9 

EmUalming,  the  process  of    .         .         , ^\ 

Empirics,  the  School  of 127-1^ 

^rGncyclopaediata '\  the  ....  .         .  '"'^ 

Endoscope,  the Wi2 

Epidemics  —  in  Antiquity,  76  n.  1,  133  n.  1,  188-^190 —  in  Middtt;  Ag^  j 
311-321  —  in  Kith  century,  437-440  —  in  17tb  century,  547^51  -  inj 
U-  S.  during  17th  century.  588  —  in  18th  century,  727-730 —  in  T.  SL  j 
during  ISth  century,  827 

Episynthetics,  the  School  of TfiSl 

Krgotiam 314,  439,  54SI- 

Kssenes  or  Therapeuta?,  tlic 

Excitement,  the  Theor)'  ol                .,.,., 
Experts,  medical 

F- 

Facics  Hippocratica.  the 

Faculties,  French,  abolition  of  the         ....  7711 

Flagellantes,  the 317-31^  j 

Fees,  medical  —  Egyptian,  17-18—  Persian,  27  —  in  Talmud,  38  —  Tudi<ii| 
43  —  Chinese.  52  Japanese,  tJO  -  in  Turkey,  67  —  among  tlw?  .S 
73  —  Greek.  97  —  Koman,  151  —  Amliiuu,  223  —  meditevaU  27&,J 
—  modern,  451-452,  4(50,  568-5U9,  570,  583,  587,792,793,821- 
Fiutna,  deLeiinination  of  the  sex  of  the  .  38,  46,  88,  1(>5,  113,  !I7,  144  I 
Forensic  medicine —  in  China,  Dti  —  the  Alemannic  code.  245  —  llie  Lrq^o-i 
bard  c<hU%  245  —  in  10th  century,  432-433  —  in  17th  century,  40Hil1J 
541-542  —  m    18th  centurj-,  705^70*5  —  in  the   United   :^Ul«i,  WA 


Galvanism     .         .         .         , 

**  Gaseous  Ox^d  of  Azote  '* 

Gastrotomy  . 

Generalized  Chymismus    , 

Geneva  Convention,  the 

Geography,  medical 

Genn-Hieory,  the 

Gohl.  therapeutic  use  of    . 

Gcmt 

(trecista 


517.il 


906.  921-922.  lOOS-UKHl 
229.291.39511.11 

281.  4HI 

ifTiuiuation  ceremonies  —  in  Salerno,  259 —  in  Germanv,  562-563,  747  u.  ij 
Gunshot  wounds       .      298,  301,  307,  401,  414,  415,  418-I19,  516,  SIIIilU 

1039.  104*; 
Gymnasia,  the        . 91, ' 
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G\-nfiBcology  —  Egyptian,  20  —  Jewish,  34,  38  —  Indian,  46 —  Greek,  95 

—  Hippocratic,  105  —  Platonic,  112  —  Aristotelian,  117  —  in  Alexan- 
dria,  128,   129,  206— in  Rome,  143-144,-^49,   155  —  Galenic,   174 

—  Arabian,  224,  226,  227,  232  — in  Salerno,  264 —  in  16th  century, 
404-405  — in  17th  centurj-,  526  — in  19th  century,  French,  906-9«i7 

—  German,  1079-1084  —  English,  1087-1093  —  American,  1096-1098 

H. 

Haemorrhage,  control  of     .      104,  115,  123,  162,  201,  231,  304,  305,  400, 

1070,  1091 
Harvard  University,  Medical  Department  of        .         .         .       580,  809-10 

Herbals 4:^6 

Hippiatrics,  the  books  on 209 

Hippocratists,  the  98-111 

History  of  Medicine  .  .  115,  125,  221,  233,  542-543,  657-661,  907, 
924,  1052 

Hoffmann's  (Christ.  Ludwig)  Theorj' 623 

Hoffmann's  (Friedrich)  Mechanico-Dynamic  System  .         .    613-616 

Homoeopathy 871-879 

Hooping-Coiigh 440,  550 

Hospitals  —  Chinese,  56-57  —  Roman,  153  —  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  213 
n.  1,  252  —  Arabian,  220,  224-25  —  mediaeval,  244  —  monastic,  251- 
52,  256  —  of  the  Crusaders,  274  —  military,  4H6  —  for  lepers,  563  —  in 
the  17th  century,  563-64  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America, 
586— in  the  18th  century,  738,  768-770  — in  the  English  Colonies  of 
North  America,  812-13. 

Hamanists,  the 289,  352  n.  2 

Humane  Society  of  London,  the 707  n.  1 

"  Hungarian  Disease  ",  the 4b9 

Hydropathy  ....  41,  114,  139,  722-723,  969,  977-978 

Hydrophobia  —        ...        36,  90,  105,  125,  177,  178,  202,  845  n.  2 

Hygiene  —  public  —  Jewish,  34  —  Japanese,  62  —  Greek,  88  n.  1  —  Roman. 

131, 153  —  Arabian,  225  —  in  mediaeval  England,  273-74 —  mediaeval, 

276,  348  —  in  leprosy,  313  —in  the  16th  century,  433-34,  438,  464-1.5 

—  in  the  17th  century,  541  n.  2,  545  n.  4,  548,  565  —  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, 706-711,  715  —  in  the  English  colonies  of  North  America,  827- 
28  — in  the  19th  century,  905-906,  920-921.  995. 

private  —  in  Egypt,   18  —  Hippocratic,   107  —  in  16th  century,  438 

—  in  18th  century,  714-715. 

military  —  of  ancient  Persians,  26  —  Turkish,  66  —  Greek,  94-95 

—  Roman,  152  —  B3'zantine,  213  —  Norwegian,  249  n.  1  —  in  the 
15th  century,  342-43  —  in  the  16th  century,  458,  465  — in  the  17th 
century,  575-76— in  the  18th  century,  795-799,  823  —  in  the  19tli 
century,  1027,  1032,  1049,  1068-69,  10*77. 

I. 

latro-Chemical  System,  the 490—197 

latro-Mathematical  System,  the 497-504 

latrosophist,  the  title  1  ^<> 

Income  of  physicians  —  in   Egypt,   17-18 — in  Persia,  27 — in  India,  43 

—  under  the  Roman  Empire,  149,  151,  155  —  mediaeval,  325-326  —  in 
16th  century,  444,  451-452,  464—  in  17th  century,  559,  566,  567  n.  1 
568  —  in  18th  century,  745-746,  751-752,  763,  764 

Indentures  of  apprenticeship,  medical 805 
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:iH,  439,  550, 
4H,  53,  107-7i}ll  80 
347  n.  1,  431,  542,  G^9,  Ti»6,  7tiT-a,l 


InfarcUis,  the  doetrine  of  

Intibiilatioii  . .    16 

tnfliieiiza 

liiociilaLion  of  buuill-pox     . 

Insane,  tietiLmeiit  of  the 
S>20,  tJl'8,  1169 

Instruction,  medical  and  surgical  —  in  Egvpt  IG,  68  —  Jewifth,  35^ —  1 

42,  43  —  Cbinese,  53  —  Japanese^  57,  59  —  Turkish,  *•&,  66  —  fiiodcni| 
Greek,   67  ^  ancient  (jreek,    91-94  —  in   Ale^caudriu.    nS«-l2J*l  — to] 
Rome,  148-152-  in  tbe   Eastern   Empire,  211-212 —  Anihitn,*n-| 
224  —  in  Monte  Cassino,  257  —  in  Salerno,  25-S-59  —  iu  Monlpfllifi. 
266  —  meilijeval  242— 43,  247,  275,  276       monastic,  2£>5^  56  —  iii  ik  | 
TniMlijeval  uuivLn-sitiey,    277-78,    293   note,    323-325,     326  n,  X  22b. 
329,  3U  ^  in  tlie  ICtli  century,  440-449,  457,  459  —  in  Uie  ITUi  a* 
tury,  553-558,  559-560  —  in  the  Euglisti  Colonies  of  N<»rih  Ani^'Tia. 
580-582  -in  tbe  1 8th  century,  733  744,  749-750,   753-54.  774-77^ 
776-777,  779-780,  7SU783,  785-7^7,  788-789  -  in  tbe  lloited  SUia, 
791,  804-812  —in  tbe  19th  century,  858-860. 

Irritability,  the  doctrine  of  ,         .         .         .  <  'i* 

Isopathy 

Itch  mite,  diBoovory  of  etc.  ....  5h»«  645.851^ 


Jewish  pbvsicians        .         32,  35,  230,  231.  233,  234,  248,  262,  365.  332;| 

451,  452  n.  2,  465,  750-751,  797 
Journalisui,   meiUcal  —  Japanese,   57,62  —  in   tbe  17tli  cenltin,  Itf'i  — in 

tbe   I8tb  century,  601  —  in  \\\v  TniU'd  Siuifs.  S27  ~  rn   Uii*   VMh  eeo^ 
tury,  863-856,  969. 

Kidneys,  removal  of  tlie         .         .         .         .  .    '*- 

King's  College,  N,  W,  Medical  Department  of  ^o^y^i*.* 

King's- Evil,  treatment  of       ,         .         .  26s  «  i 

Knee-elbow  position  in  obstetrics       .         .  144,  t^ 


Ijaboratories,  chemical  —  557,  566 

ibor-^tools    .... 
Lactcalw,  dii^covery  of  the 
Laparotoujy     ,         .         .         , 
Jjaryngology         .... 

Leecbes   

Leprosy 

Libraries,  medical     , 
Licenses,  medical 
760,  788,  826. 
Lijjation  of  arteries 


pathological  in  the  T.  S.        .      }M( 
.     33,  TrU,  1 13,4731 


904-5,  918-19,  1^2^26 

129. 

33,  45,  190,  206,  267,  300,  312-314 

.     120,  215n.  3,  323n.  1.  . -. 
27.  43,  51,  96,  148.  222,  275,  564,  753,  757-7 


lOe.  165,  201,  3m.  305,1 
Literature,  American   medical — in  the  17th  centnrVi  584.^ — in  Uic  iWl 

century,  826-827, 
Lithotomy  —  Indian,  40 —  in  the  Oath,  92  — in  Or  vm- 

dria,  124  —  in  Rome.  162. 178  -  in  the  Eastern  Ivi  ,  iin, 

231  —at  Monte  Cassino,  257  —  medieval,  302,  570,  673,  ^li,  iWl" 

1054. 
Lithotrity  124.  231  —  by  a  single  operallco,  IC 
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M. 


i^i,  the 25 

sigic  and  Mysticism  in  Ancient  Medicine        .        .        .        .        179-182 

ignetism,  animal 629-632 

aiarial  diseases 549,  728 

assage  61,  138,  337  n.  3 

ateria  Medica  —  Egyptian,  22-23  —  Jewish,  35  (Talmudic)  36  —  Indian, 
48-49  —Chinese,  52-53,  54-55-  Japanese,  58— Persian,  64 —  Homeric, 
87  —  Hippocratic,  107-108  —  Roman,  154-155,  158-159 —Galenic, 
175  —  Bvzantine,  211,214  —  Arabian,  227, 228, 229, 230, 237  —  monas- 
tic, 253-255,  256  —of  Salerno,  263  —  mediaeval,  333  — of  Paracelsus, 
389-39D  — in  the  16th  century,  435-436— in  17th  centun',  544-545 

—  in  18th  century,  598-599,  719-720. 

easles .        .        .     241,  730 

edical  Department  of  the  Continental  Army        ....         823 

edical  Police,  see  "  Hygiene,  public  ". 

edical  Relations  —  in  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  94-98 — under  the  Roman 
Empire,  145-156, 182-188  — in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  211-21 5  — under 
the  Arabians,  2 1 5-225  —  during  the  Middle  Ages,  322-348—  in  the 
16th  century,  440-470  —  in  the  17th  century,  551-577  —  in  the  English 
Colonies  of  North  America,  577-588  —  in  the  18th  century,  730-799 

—  in  the  American  Colonies,  799-828. 

edicine,  Ancient  —  Egypti&n,  13  (modern)  68  —  Persian,  24  (modem)  64 
Assyrian,  28  —  Phoenician,  2D  —  Jewish,  30  (Talmudic)  36  —  Indian, 
38  —  Chinese,  50  —  Japanese,  57  —  Scythian,  62  —  Mongolian,  63 

—  Siamese,  63  —  Turkish,  65  —  Modern  Greek,  67  —  Abyssinian,  68 

—  Negro,  69  —  Celtic,  71  —  Scandinavian,  72  —  Sclavic,  73  —  among 
the  Esquimaux,  74  —  among  the  American  Indians,  74  —  Aztec,  74 

—  Ancient  Greek,  81  —  Mythical  and  sacerdotal,  83  —  Homeric,  86 

—  in  the  Greek  Schools  of  Philosophy,  87-91  —  of  the  Asclepiadae 
and  Gymnasts,  91-94  —  of  Hippocrates  and  the  Hippocratists,  98-111 

—  of  Plato,  1 1 1-1 1 2  —  of  the  Dogmatists,  1 1 2-1 1 6  —  of  Aristotle  and  - 
his  followers,  116-1 18  —  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,  118-130  —  of  the 
Romans,  130-134  — Greco- Rom  an,  134-188  — of  Galen,  168-178. 
Medi(BD<k — Greco-Christian,  199-215  —  Greco- Arabian,  215-238  —  in 
the  West,  242-250  —  Christian  (monastic),  250-270  —  of  Monte  Cassino, 
257  —  of  Salerno,  258-265  —  of  Montpellier,  265-269  —  influence  of 
the  Crusades,  legislation,  the  universities  and  Scholasticism  upon,  270- 
284  —  of  the  12th  and  ISth  centuries,  284-286  —  of  the  J4th  cerUury,  286- 
288  —of  the  15th  century,  288-295. 

Of  modern  times  —  of  the  16th  century,  359-399,  406-413  —  Italian,  407- 
41)8  —  Spanish,  408-409  —  French,  409-410  —  German,  410  —  Dutch, 
410-411  —  English,  411-413  —  of  the  17th  century,  475-511  —  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  North  America,  577-588— q/*  the  18th  century,  589- 
657  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America,  799-828  —  in  the  19th 
cgAi/Mry,  839-1026. 

embrana  tympani,  artificial 518,  918 

ercury  118,  159,  211,  228,  620 

etallic  tractors,  Perkins' 825 

etalloscopy 645,  903 

eteorology 598 

ethodism,  medical 135-142 

icroscope,  the,  and  microscopy          .         .              479,  480,  853,  904,  916 
iddle  Ages,  the 195-199 
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I 


[  Midwifery  —  Egyptian,  20  —  Jewish,  33, 34  —  Indian,  43.  4G,  47  —  Cbm 
5^54  ^  Japanese,  511  —  Siamese,  63-^64  —  Turkish,  tJ5  —  NegmJ 
^Sclavic,  73 —  Aztec,  74  —  iu  Sandwich  Islands.  76  —  Greek. 

—  Hippocratic,  lU-l-5  —  Roman,  U3-144,  151,  155,  162  —  Ga 
174  -  Byzantine,  202.  207—  Aruhian,  221.  224,  22iJ.  228  —  medtj 
253,  26K  21J9,  340-41  —  in  the  JtUhantury.  40:^-4,  41£>-421.  4<il- 

—  in  the  I7thcerUury,  521-526,  5GU-50L  5h3.  572,  573  —  luUiui. 

—  Spanish,    523  --  French,    52^-4  —  Gi  nuan,   524-5  —  Huich, 

—  Swedish,   525 -«5  —  English,    521-2,    526  n.  1  —  in    the    A  met 
Colonies.  585-6  —  in  the  ISthcerUury,  67i»-fi88,  755^i,  779,  7Bl>,  i| 
7g5  —  French,  680-682  —  Italian.  682-3  —  Spanish,  t:83  —  Of 
08i,85  —  P^ngiish,   685-S7  —  Dnlch,  688  —  Danish.  688  —  Swi^d 
688  ^  Russian,  688  —  in  the  American  Colonies,  807.  818^819  —  m| 
I9th  century.    1078-1091*  —  German,    1079-85  —   French.     1*»^ 

—  Itulinn,  1087 —Spanish,  1087— English,  1087-1093  — 
1093-1098  —  Dutch,  1U98  —  Belgian,  1098  —  Norw* 
—Danish,  1098— Finnish,  1098— Swedish,  1099 -modern  ^ 

Miliary  fever  .         .         .         .  ,  .     ^' 

Mineralo^y  .......  .      W. 

Mineral  watei*s         ...,..,  T%Xi\   7 

Monastic  gardens         ....... 

Monte  Cassino,  the  st^hool  of  . 

Montpeliien  the  school  of  .  .         .        265-^' 

Moxa,  use  of  the 45,  43,  58,  51;    .  .  . 

Mythology,  medical  —  Egyptian,  1  t  —  Peraian,  25-26  —  Phupnic'uixi,  t» 
—  Indian,  41  —  Chinese,  54  —  Japanese,  57-58 —  MongoL  63  —  8cio- 
dinavian,  72  —  Prussian,  72  — Sclavic,  73  —  E8f|uimaux,  74  —  Ai^uc, 
74-75  —  Greek,  83-84—  Roman,  131-32. 
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*'  Nations  ",  the,  in  the  Universities 

Natural  History,  the  School  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  the  School  of 
N;itural  Sciences,  the  School  of  the 
Neo- Platonic  School 
Nerv(^us  Pathology,  the 
Nestorian  Schools 


32r>  ti.  1  «  £  411 
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Ni*wspapers.  origin  of,  483  —  in  the  English  Cofouiesof  North  A men<"ji,  *»'*^ 


Nineteenth  Century,  characteristics  of  tfu' 
I  **  Nisus  formntivus',  theoiy  of  the    , 
Nostrums      .         .         , 
Numerical  niethtMl,  the 
Nurses  and  nursiBg 

O. 
Oath,  the  Hip[>ocmtio 
ObstruciicKtr'  f»f  the  liver 
Od",  the     ... 
Old  Age,  the  diseases  of   , 

Ophthalmology  —  Egyptian,  19  —  Turkish,  G6—  lltppo 
149-150,  162,  177-78,  187  —  Bvzanline.  207—  Ai 
229,  231  —  mediteval.  247,  294^  263  n,  K  302.  305,  :. 
Mh  century,  405-406,  461  —  in  the  lUh  crnfnnf.  512,  51  ' 
519,  520,  521,  ^7i)--in  fhe  ISth  rtntury.  663.  665,  6l>6,  Or;: 
677,  678.  7H3.  824  —  in  the  19th  century  (  EngHsh^,  917  —  "n 
Sltties.  929-930  -^  German,  9G8  —  French,  905. 


214.  4f*4Sn,  1.  57 
7ie,  - 

1  14,  251-52,  3111,  4*.- 


|I2 
—  PiM-nio, 
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Dhtholmoscope,  invention  of  the 1019-1020 

rtiiopeedia 514,  673,  1069  n.  1 

x>logy    ......     515,  666,  673,  904,  917-918,  930,  968 

iisls  and  Animalculists 534 

P. 

ediatrics  .        .        .         .144,  294,  421,  655-56,  901,  919,  927,  969 

ipyri,  medical 15 

iracelsists 484-486 

irasitic  diseases 852,  1008 

ithological  anatomv  .  430,  540,  700-702,  889,  907,  964 

Pennalism  " 472  n.  1,  558,  742 

ircussion,  see  also  Physical  Diagnosis     .        .        .  642-44,  1011-12 

sriodeatse,  the 90,  94 

larmacology  —  in  Antiquity,  128-29, 159  —  mediaeval,  308-310,  333  --  in 

the  16th  century,  435-437  —  in  the  17th  centur}-,  543-47,  574  —  in  the 

18th  century,  719-720,  821. 
larmacopoeias  —  Persian,  64  —  Arabian,  236  —  first  official  in  Germany, 

369  n.  1  —  in  the  16th  centur}',  436  —  in  the  17th  century,  546-547 

—  first  in  the  United  States,  820. 

larmacy  —  Egyptian,  22-23  —  Chinese,  52-53  —  Greek,  97  —  Roman, 
154-155  —  Arabian,  220,  235  —  monastic,  256  —  mediaeval,  275-7H, 
344-46  —  in  the  16th  centur}',  4«;7-69—  in  the  17th  century,  546,  562 

—  in  the  18th  century,  725-27,  754. 

iilology 371-73,  599-600 

lilosophy  and  Philosophers  —  Greek,  87-91  —  Platonic,  111-112  —  of 
Aristotle,  116-118  —the  scholastic,  278-280  —  of  the  16th  century, 
361-67  —  of  the  17th  century,  475-78  — of  the  18th  century,  594-97 

—  of  the  19th  century,  834-37,  839-842. 

ilebitis,  theory  of 894 

ilogistic  theory,  the 632-633 

lonometry 1018 

irenology 881-884 

lysical  Diagnosis,  modem  ....  642-44,  964-67,  1010-1024 
lysicians-in-Ordinap'  -  .  .94,  147,  268,  450,  453,  559,  566,  751-752 
lysiology  —  Egyptian,  20  —  Talmudic,  37  —  Indian,  49  —  Chinese,  55 
— in  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  87-91  — of  Hippocrates,  101- 
102,  105,  108  —  Platonic,  111-112  —  of  Praxagoras,  115-116  —  of 
Aristotle,  117-118  — of  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  121-22  —  of 
Roman  anatomists,  157 — of  Galen,  170-71,  172-73  — of  Paracelsus, 
385-86  —  in  the  16th  century-,  431-32  —  of  Van  Helmont,  488  —  of 
Sylvius,  490-91  —  of  Willis,  493  —  of  the  latromathematicians,  497 

—  of  Harv^ey,  529  —  in  the  17th  century,  527-540  —  of  Boerhaave, 
605-606  —of  Stahl,  608-609  — of  Brown,  635-36  — in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, 688-700. 

lysiological  medicine     ....     884-89  —  in  Germany,  970-972 

lysics  and  physicists 598,  847-48 

Igrimages  of  children  318  — 

ague,  the  —  of  Antoninus,  189  —  of  Cyprian,  190  —  of  Justinian,  238- 
240  —  of  Orosius,  189  —  in  the  16tii  century,  438  —  in  the  17th  cen-       / 
tury,  548  —  in  the  18th  century,  727.  "^  ' 

ica  Polonica 314 

leumatic  cabinet,  the 503 

leumatic  School,  the 163-165 

3sitivism  in  medicine 842 
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Post-grad  a  ate  medical  achoolB  Id  the  United  States    .        .        .     8i)(»  nJ 

Press,  the  daily        . AKij4 

Printing,  invention  of .      liss  i 

Prostitution 1&6-54J.  :J7I-| 

Pyaemia,  theory  of        .        , ^SI4, ! 

Quarantine .    348,  827  a  I,  I 

Rademacber,  system  of ^.i- 

Rational  Medicine        ..... 

Regimen  Sanitatia  Salemi,  the        .  »     -t»u 

Rejuvenation,  the  ancient  art  of  21^1,  51:!  i 

Resection  of  bones 

Rhacbiiis   .  .         .  .       &10fi.| 

Rhinoplasty  .         -         ,  16,  102,  2m.  ^ 

Rhinoscopy         ...  .         .  10 

Rhizotomists,  the  ... 

Rosi crucians,  the        ...  39'S  n.  1, ! 

Royal  Society  of  London,  foundation  of  the  .  .  48S  l 


Salaries,  medical  —  in  Greece,  94  —  in  Rome,  147,  14S,  15K  1 52  —  1nedi«l^v 
H25-26,  332,  343  —  in  the  IGth  century,  444,  450,  451,  4tU  —  in 
17th  century,  559,  505,  566,  575-7ti,  5Hti  —  in  the  ISth  century,  H 
747,  757,  759. 
Salerno,  the  school  of  .  .     268-2 

Saxon  leeches   .....  ,         254 1 

Scarlet  fever 190, 

Schools,  medical  —  Jlgyptian.  16.  68  —  PlnFnieion,  29  n.  2  —  Jc 

—  Indian,   42-43  — Chinese,  56-57  —  Japanese,  57  —  Turfc 

—  modern  Greek,  67  —  ancient  Greek.  84.  H7,  94,  111-112,  l\ 

—  in  Alexandria,  118-120  —  Roman,  148,   152,  1S3  n.  3  —  B\ 
183  n.  3,  212  —  NesUirian,  218—  Arabian.  219,  22n,  224  —  m« 
242  n.  1,  243  -^  monastic,  255-56  —  Monte  Cassino,  257  — 
257-^59  ~  Montpellier,   265-66,  624  —  the   universiUes    (me 
276-78,  (modern)  481  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  Ami-nra, 
581,  806^811  —  universitiea  of  the  ISth  centurv,  600  —  learned 
ties,  600  —  in  England,  787-88  —  in  the  Unite<l  Sutc»,  791  —  univ 
sitics   and  colleges  of  the   19thcenturv,  858-59  —  the   Oid  Vien 
School  619-622  —  the  New  Vienna  School,  949-970. 

Scholastteisnr        .        .         ♦  ,  .     27^-1 

Scrofida  ......  2m  n.  2,  ' 

Scurvy 814,438-39,551, 

Seminnl  ViUlism      .         .  ..*..,       996- U 

Septicaemia    . 

Small  pox  ,  208,  210. 228. 240, 24L  257  n.  2,  262, 439,  B51, 588,  lt^7 
Societies,  meilical  and  scientific  .  .  .  481-82,  600,  812,  857.  II 
Spagyrists      .                  .                 .         ,         .  ...     3$2-i 

Specialties^  and  specialists  —  in  Etfv  pt,  17  —  in  Greece.  96  —  in  Rao^  l| 
— medwval,  339  —  in  the  16th  centurv,  302, 452, 459  —  in  IIms  1 9Ui  < 
turv,  900  ~  French,  901-J»07  —  English,  916^922—  ill  Ibe  lTiii< 
States,  925-93U  —  in  Vienna,  964^^70 
Spectacles 1 60,  267,  28a  d.  1,  406  &.  I 
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jecula  —  aural,  1021  —  nasal,  1021  —rectal,  1021-22  —  vaginal,  206, 

207  n.  2,  1022,  1097  n.  1. 

9ermatozoa,  discovery  of  the 534 

>hjgmograph,  the 1024 

>iromctry  .  1018 

iate-Medicine  -  in  A^tiquity,  94, 147, 148  —  mediaeval,  245,  331-32,  341- 

42  —  in  the  16th  century,  432-33,  463-65  —  in  the  17th  century,  541- 

42,  565  —  in  the  18th  century,  705-706. 

tatistics,  medical 542,  896-98 

Atutes  and  onlinances,  medical  —  Chinese,  51  —  Turkish,  65  n.  1  —  Roman, 

148  —  Alemannic,   245-247  —  mediaeval,  273-274,  275-76,  345-346 

—  university  statutes  of  the  16th  century,  447-449  —  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 562-63  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America,  581,  583, 
585,  587-88  —  university  statutes  of  the  18th  century,  743,  747-48 

—  Prussian,  753-55  —  in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America,  811, 
819,  821,  826,  828. 

tethoscopfe,  the 1012-13,1016 

limolo  and  Contrastimolo,  the  doctrine  of    .         .  .  867-871 

tudent-life  —  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  211-212  —  mediaeval,  325  —  in  the 

16th  century,  441-43  —  in  the  17th  century,  554, 557-58,  562  —  in  the 

English  Colonies  of  North  America,  581-82  —  in  the  18th  century, 

733-34,  739-743. 

iccussion  103,  144,  203 

irgery  —  Esryptian,  18-19  —  Jewish,  34,  86  —  Indian,  45-46  -  Chinese, 
53  —  HoWric,  86  —  Greek,  92, 93, 116, 165, 167, 185-86—  Hippocratic, 
103_104  —  Alexandrian,  123,  177-78  —  Roman,  132,  134,  137,  149, 
152,    161-63  —  Galenic,    174  —  Byzantine,   201-202,   206-207,   213 

—  Arabian,  221,  222.  227,  229,  231,  232  —  mediaeval,  245,  247  —  of 
Saxon  leeches,  254  n.  2  —  militarv,  242-43  —  in  the  15th  century.  298- 
307,  334-35.  336-340  —  Italian.  299-302  — French.  302-306  —  Dutch, 
306  —  English,  306  —  Spanish,  306  —  German,  307  —  in  the  16th  century, 
399-4IK,  414-419,    456-461   —  Italian,  414-16  —   Spanish,   416-17 

—  English,  417-18  —  German.  4!  8-19  —  military,  465-66  —  in  the  17th 
af»/Mry,5ll-52l,  559-560,  561-62,  569-71  —Italian,  511-512—  French, 
512-515  — Spanish,  515  -  German,  515-18  —  Dutch,  518-19— English, 
519-521  —Danish,  521  — militarv,  575-76  —  in  the  English  Colonies 
of  North  America,  585  —  in  the  18th  century,  662-679,  753-54,  758-59, 
774-75,  776-77,  779-80,  781,  783,  786-89  —  French,  662-67  —  Italian, 
667  — Spanish,  667  —German,  668-673  — English,  673-677  —  Dutch, 
677-678  —  Danish,  678  —  Swedish,  678-79  —  Russian,  679  —  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  North  America,  816-18  —  military,  795-99,  823 

—  in  the  19th  century,  1026-1078  -  French,  1031-1040  —  Italian,  1041 
—Spanish,  1041-42— English,  1042-49— American,  1050-56— German, 
1056-1074  —  Dutch,   1074-75  -  Swedish,  1076  —  Norwegian,  1076 

—  Danish,  1076  — Russian,  1077  — Finlandish,  1077-78. 

iperstition  —  in  the  1 6th  century,  352-53,  362-367  —  in  the  18th  century,  • 
590,  601-602,  772-73  —  in  the  19th  century,  839. 

reating  sickness,  the 318-319 

mbols,  alchemistic  and  chemical 574 

mphyseotomy  682 

'Stems,  theories  and  schools  of  medicine  —  medicine  in  the  Greek  schools 
of  philosophy,  87-91  —  Hippocratic  medicine,  101-111  —  the  Platonic 
philosophy   in   medicine,   111-112 —  the  Dogmatic  School,   112-116 

—  medicine  of  Aristotle,  116-118  — the  School  of  Empirics,  127-130 

—  Methodism,  135-145  —  the  Pneumatic  School,  163-165  —  the  School 
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of  Eclectics,  165-168  —  inedieme  of  Galen,  170-lTG  —  Greeo-Araliii 
medicine,  215-238 — monastic  medicine,  253-257-  Scholadtic  mtHlicirj 
280-283  —  aysiera  of  Paracelsus,  38 1 -3t4i>  —  system  of  Van  IIitlmfii]| 
487-490  ^  the  latro-chemical  system,  490-497  —  the  Ialn>-muUit*m]i 
ical  system.  497-504  —  medicine  of  Sydenham,  505-507  —  the  Kclctt 
System  of  Boerhaave,  604-608— the  system  of  Stahl,  608-612— Mt^'ba 
icO'Dynamic  System  of  Fried.  XlofTmann,  613-616 — theNenoif  "  *'  A^ 
ogy  of  CuUen,  616-618  —  the  theory  of  Christ.  Ludwig  Hot!: 

—  the  doctrine  of  the  Infarctns,  623-624  —  the  system  of   \  UiihiC 
624-628   —  the   system   of  Darwin,   628-29  —    Animal    MagnettMil 

.  (Mesmerism  \  629-632  —  the  phlogistic  theorv,  632-33 —  the  antiphlo 

■glstic  theory,  633  —  the  ^'Gaseous  oxyd  of  azote".  633  —  (lent-mliz 

Ghymismus,  633  — Galvanism.  634  —  the  Brunonian  System,  G34^6;fl 

—  Realism   in    medicme,   638-641  —  Hydropathy,     722-23.    S*77-7( 

—  System  of  Benj.  Rush,  814-15  —  the  Theory  of' Excitement,  H^l2^' 

—  Stimolo  and  Contrastimolo  of  Rasori,  867-871  —  Homa?opatby.  >1U 
881  —  Isopathy,  879  —  Cranioscopy  (Phrenology),  881-84 —  Physia 
logical  Medicine  (Broussaism),  884-89  —  the  French  8choi7l  of  I'ilb 
logical  Anatomy  and  Diagnosis,  889-907  — Knglish  Medicine,  9U8^1il| 
—the  Dublin  School,  912-914— the  School  of  Natural  Philosophy,  931- 
940  —the  School  of  Natural  History.  940-949  —  the  New  Vienna*8chtJ  " 
949-969  —German  Physiological  Medicine,  970-972  —  Rational  Me<i 
cine,  972-74  —  the  System  of  Rademacher.  976-977  —  the  Moiiefi 
^^heraical  System,  978-980  --  Modern  (Cellular)  Vitalism,  980-91 
-Seminar Vitalism,  996-1003  —  Parasitic  or  Germ  Theory,  10U3- 
1008  —  the  Phagocyte  Theory  of  Metachnikoff,  1U08-1010. 


Talismans ,     1S2,  20 

Tenotomy,  subcutaneous  ......     1055,  1061^ 1 0T| 

Teretics,  the         .......         .  121 

Thermometry,  medical 498,  1023- 1024 

Tourniquet,  invention  of  the 512 

Trades,  the  diseases  of     ...         .  ...        3*^0 

Transfumon 474, 512-51 '» 

Trichina  spiralis Hiit 

Tnisaes .        •        ,        .  206  J>W 

^Typhus  and  typhoid  fever         .  •        .         •         439  54R-r>4n  728. 

"  U. 

TTniconrs  horn  .....  4U1  tt.  t 

rnited  States,  eminent  physicians  of,  in  first  half  of  19th  century,   923-25 
I'nivereitius,  Kurojx'an  —  media?val.  270-278,  440  n.  1  — of  the  ItJlh  wn^ 

Itury,  3HI  —  of  the  17th  centurv,  4M  -  of  the  ISth  century'.  eUK)  ^  of 
the'  19th  century.  858  —  organization  of,  278-279,  323-324',  41M-|J!  ; 
of  the  Eni(lish/787-7H8  ;  of  the  Italian.  44l»  —  the  curricn 
320  n.  H,  il5,  553,  733-734,  737,  739  —  the  iirofessors,  277-. 
327,  444-445,  558-559,  743-745—  language  of,  553.  617  n.  I  —  stalol 
of  447-449,  747-748  —  the  venia  legcndi.  278, 327.  749  —  lnlir.nitnnH 
557,  7.-J9  —  nifttriculatton,  739—  text-lK)oksi.  277.  H2ri  n,  3y  • 
attendance,  325,  442-43,  554  —  cxamimulons^  739-740  — ..,*e 
grades,  327-328 —  graduation  ceremonies,  747  o*  1  — ezpemies  of  Uir 
university  course,  32K  5(i2-G3»  740. 
UniTcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  organization  of  the                                 807- 
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Uroscopy  —  149,  184,  203,  223,  252  n.  2,  255,  333,  334,  398,  453,  765, 
772-773. 

V. 

Vaccination 709-711 

Vedas,  the 40 

Venereal  Disease  —  among  the  Jews,  33  —  in  India,  45  —  in  Japan,  58 
—in  Antiquity,  129, 177,  206  —  in  the  Middle  Ages,  252, 274—  Syphilis, 
its  early  history,  292,  319-321,  438  —  specialists  in,  542,  5b2  -  use  of 
mercury  in,  383,  415,  620—  use  of  Potassium  Iodide  in,  911,  922 
—  appearance  of  syphilis  in  Boston,  688  *—  students  of  Venei-eal  Dis- 
ease in  the  18th  century-,  656 —  in  the  19th  century,  French,  902; 
English,  922 ;  in  the  United  States,  927-28  ;  in  Germany,  960-61. 

Venesection,  dispute  concerning 374-376 

Version,  podalic    .  .    37,46,47,143,144,162,302,402,403,420 

Veterinary  Medicine  —  in  Antiquity,   17,  41,  98,  130,  191-192  — in  the 

Middle  Ages,  215,  224,  310-311,  336,  341  — in  the  16th  century-,  435, 

469  —in  the  17th  century,  543  — in  the  18th  centur}',  715-719—  in 

the  United  States,  717  —in  Germany,  794-795. 

Vienna  School,      .        .        .        .the  Old,  61 9-622  —  the  New,  949-970 

Virginity,  signs  of  205, 244 

Vital  Force,  doctrine  of  the 627 

St.  Vitus's  Dance 318 

Vivisection  . 121,556 

W. 

Weapon-salve  466 

Witches  and  Witchcraft 365-66,  586 


Xenodochia 252 

Y. 

Yaws,  the  65(> 

Yellow-fever 588,  730,  901 

Z. 

Zend-Avesta,  the 25 

Zoology  —  in  the  16th  century,  370  —  in  the  17th  century,  479  —  in  the 
18th  century,  599  —  in  the  I9th  century,  852. 
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**JudruD"  instead  of  **  Indrun**. 

'Autncours"  instead  of  *vAudicoarp''. 
'  booksellers  ( So rti mooter/^   iosttftd  of 


CORRIGENDA  ET  ADDENDA. 

In  addition  to  ordinnry  typographical  errors,  and  errors  of  iiatn€8  and  drnte^ 
corrected  in  the  Index  of  Naine^^  the  following  correotious  and  addiiioos  are  of 
I4ufficient  importance  to  require  notice : 

Page  57,  line  2  from  the  top,  read  *•  Arbor"  instead  of  »*Harljor.**  ^H 

"       61,  line  16  from  the  bottom,  read  '■  18?*4''  rnJitead  of  -  1834  "  ■ 

**       61,  line  *i3  from  the  bottom,  read  "Ammasan'*  instead  of  **AaiiiiaisaQ  ** 
*'       67,  line  13  from  the  bt)ttom,  read  *•  latri"  instead  of  *»  Tatri/* 
•♦       67,  line  25  from  the  bottom,  read  '*  latri ''  iristcad  of  "TatrL" 

*  69,  line  Iti  from  the  top,   read    "luwulu"   and   '*  latnjanjft*'    instead 
**  Town  I u  *'  and  ''  T.sinjanja/' 

69,  line  19  from  the  top,  read  ♦*  Itongo  *'  instead  of  ^»  Ttongo,^ 
'      69,  line  14  from  the  bott-om,  read  **Minungo"  instead  of'*  Minniiga/' 
'      71,  line  16  from  the  bottom,  read  ♦*  Cattwy  '*  instead  of  **  Catt'^y** 
'    138,  line  6  from  the  top,  insert  »*  general  '^  before  **  pathology*" 
'    177,  line  2  from  the  bottom,  read  "  periscytbismas  *'  insteadf  of  * 

thismus''. 
^    178,  line  10  fr*mi  the  bottom,  read  **  angiology  "  instead  of  •*  antlii*>logj  * 

*  220,  line  14  from  the  bottom,  insert  '*the  university  was**  Ixiforc  **  founded". 
'    241,  line  13  from  bottom,    read   **  Sveinbjoernson  **    instead  of  **8rciii- 

bjomsen  '*. 
^    248,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  read 
'    283,  line  21  from  the  bottom,  read 
'    289,  line  20  from  the  top,  read 

*  *  a  gen  tft  ( Sa  r  t  i  men  te  r)  * ' . 
'    806,  line  10  from  the  bottom,   should   read   •»  His  salary  wag  X40  a  T^r 

and  twelve  pence  a  day  for  subsiAtence  '*,  and  a  stmilar  oarmcfit 

should  be  made  in  the  succeeding  line. 
338,  lines  5  and  6  from  the  bottom,  should  read     *Slagfaodc,  the  ttnck  ( 

Dneveke,  mistress  etc  '* 
844,  line  12  from  the  b<:>ttom,  read  **  Franeonian  '\  instead  of  "  Preodi,' 
348,  line  19  from  the  bottom,  read  *♦  Sibenzikhter  "  instead  of  **  Lib«Q*^ 

xliehter  '*. 
852j  line  17  from  the  bottom,  read  *»  Chaioondylas*'  insUsad    of  •' Chal- 

condyles  '\ 
361,  lines  14  and  15  from  the  top,  should  read  *^for  temcKing,  aadaii 

{IIS  they  are  to-day)  for  inves^tigation/* 
371,  line  16  from  the  top,  read  *'  Grien  **  instead  of  *'  Gricr' 
371,  line  23  from  the  top,  read  *•  Fosaombrone  *'  instead  of  •♦Toascnih 
382,  line  12  from  the  hott>om,  read  **  an  oil-cask  **  instead  of  '*cle 

tiasis.*' 
396,  line  20  from  the  top.  insert  **(Proksrh)**  after  •♦  species  *V 
403,  lilies  8  and  7  froTn  the  bottom,  should  read :   *'  Item  ob  das  kind  «di 

mitt  dem  hindern  erzeugte,  so  8oll  die  hebanmi  n^  >  littier  Ud 

das  kind  iiber  sieh  hebcn  und  mit  den  fuc.«iic!n  n 
407,  line  1  from  bottom  read  tptXltv  instead  of  i^'tAnv 
415,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  "  Zeccarelli "  instead  of  •»  ZaceafdU^ 
419,  line  1  from  the  top,  read  **  brother"  instead  of  *-son". 
434,  line  1  from  the  top,  rejid  '^  Niitzliche  "  instead  of  *"  NiifjeJidifln.** 
434,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  ''  Physic  "  inMtoad  of  **  Phywffli" 
436;  line  26  from  the  top,  read  ^^AlexaridMiue  **  instead  of''  aleplianglniB^ 
,  437,  line  20  from  the  bottom,  read  ^^  liaitenau  **  instead  of  ^^  BaiUnan/ 
512,  line  2  from  the  top,  read  **  then  "  instead  of  *'  than  **. 
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—  1173  — 

Page  648,  line  22  from  the  top,  should  read,  "  was  literally  cast  oot  of  doors 
by  his  cruel  father,  a  merchant." 

"  649,  line  4  should  read :  "  On  one  occasion,  when  eight  physicians  were 
sitting  beside  his  dyins  bed,  Frank  remarked  etc." 

"    664,  line  8  from  the  top,  strile  out  "  and  ". 

"    666,  line  13  from  the  top,  read  "Josephine "  instead  of  "  Joseph ". 

**    685,  line  22  from  the  top,  read  "  Schacher  "  instead  of  "  Schaber  ". 

"    771,  line  8  from  the  bottom,  replace  —  with  755. 

"  906,  line  3  from  bottom.  According  to  the  careful  and  independent  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  Baas,  R^camier  invented  and  employed  the  speculum 
in  his  clinic  in  1805-6. 

"  933,  line  21  from  the  top,  read  "  highlands  of  Baden  "  instead  of ''  Bava- 
rian  highlands  ". 

*^    961,  line  15  from  the  top.     This  passage  should  read  as  follows  : 

Hermann  Zbissl  (1817-1884) 
.  author  of  a  "  Lehrbuch"  and  '*  Compendium"  of  syphilis,  and 

JoH.  Kabl  Proksch  of  Vienna 
(born  1840  at  Jaegerndorf  iu  Austrian  Silesia),  who  shows  himself  in 
his  works  a  gifted  and  thorough  investigator  of  the  theory  and  literature 
of  syphilis.  Au  anti-mercurialist  in  therapeutics,  Proksch  is  the  author 
of  important  works  on  the  history  and  literature  of  his  specialty,  and 
has  likewise  written  numerous  severe,  but  just,  critiques,  particularly 
upon  the  writings  of  Zeissl. 
^'    969,     To  the  representatives  of  the  New  Vienna  School  should  be  added : 

Thbodor  Puschmann  (bom  1847), 
who  since  1879  has  occupied  the  chair  of  the  History  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Vienna,  edited  a  valuable  edition  of  the  works  of 
Alexander  Trallianus,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  other  medico- 
historical  writings. 
"  1005,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  •*  1841 "  instead  of  "1821 ". 
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